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Daily  Bread  -  Samuel  Menashe ,  Dec.  90 
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Frankenstein  -  Leonard  Wolf,  Oct.  94 

Gun  Is  Such  a  Horse,  The  -  Sandra  McPherson,  July  85 

Honey  -  Sandra  McPherson,  July  85 

Kong  Lives  -  Ralph  Hunt,  Oct.  94 

Limits  -  A.  R.  Ammons,  Dec.  103 

Manna  -  Samuel  Menashe,  Dec.  90 

Mid-Morning  -  A.  R.  Ammons,  Dec.  103 

On  a  Professional  Couple  in  a  Sideshow  -  Alan  Dugan,  July  84 
Recognition,  A  -  Mark  Rudman,  Oct.  101 
Refusal  to  Be  Two-Timed  -  Heather  McHugh,  Nov.  92 
Some  Bloody  Lines  for  Bela  Lugosi  -  Sanford  Pinsker,  Oct.  94 
Spinster  Discourses  on  the  Natural  Sciences  -  Heather  McHugh, 
Nov.  92 

This  -  Peter  Cooley,  Oct.  101 
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John  Barth's  Fictions  for  Survival  -  Josephine  Hendin,  Septo  102 

No  Little  Princes  -  Gloria  Emerson,  July  98 

Political  Disease,  A  -  Kurt  Vonnegut,  Jr.,  July  92 

Some  Disorders  of  Self-Assert ion  -  George  P.  Elliott,  Oct.106 

Travesties  of  the  Imagination  -  Nelson  W.  Aldrich,  Jr.,  July  94 
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Underground  Streams  -  Richard  Howard,  Dec.  120 
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Crozier,  Brian  -  De  Gaulle,  Dec.  116 

Gardner,  John  -  The  Resurrection;  The  Wreckage  of  Agathon; 

Grendel;  The  Sunlight  Dialogues;  Jason  and  Medeia ,  Aug.  90 
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Vietnam  Veterans,  July  98 
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Home  Buyer's  Guide  -  Richard  Lipez,  Nov.  112 

Iatrogenic  and  Cognate  Ills  -  Martin  Krakowski,  Dec.  115 

My  Liberated  Mind  Has  a  Wuthering  Heights  Heart  -  Kathleen 

M.  Snow,  July  87 
Pandora's  Attache  Case  -  Wallace  L.  Mealiea,  Jr.,  Oct.  102 
Public  Charge  Charges  the  Public ,  A  -  Bridget  Saxon,  Nov.  112 
Report  on  the  Smiling  Pool  Set  -  Robert  F.  Baum,  Oct.  103 
Save  the  Children  -  Nancy  E.  LaRoche,  Dec.  114 
Tea  Drinker  Looks  at  the  American  Coffee  Ceremony,  A  -  Tina 

Simms,  Aug.  82 
To  PBS  -  Connie  Calvert,  Aug.  80 

Tribute  to  a  Man,  anEra,  an  Art  -  John  Vachon,  Sept.  96 
COUNTERSIGNS 

As  the  Watergate  Turns  -  Lewis  H.  Lapham,  Sept.  58 
Change  of  Venue,  A  -   (No  By-line),  Nov.  67 
Conscience  and  Congress:  The  Dilemmas  of  Obedience  - 

Robert  Shnayerson,  Dec.  61 
Conservatives  v.  Conservatism  -  Robert  Shnayerson,  Sept,  57 
Pleasures  of  Presidential  Paraplegia  -  Taylor  Branch,  Sept.  57 
Way  Out  for  Richard  Nixon,  A  -  (No  By-line),  July  41 

EASY  CHAIR,  THE 

Christmas  Honors  List,  The  -  John  Fischer,  Dec.  14 
How  to  Save  Some  of  Your  Tax  Money  -  John  Fischer,  Sept.  16 
Possibly  Glorious  Dream  of  Mrs.  Gloria  M.  Segal,  The  - 
John  Fischer,   July  14 

HARPER'S  GAME,  THE 

Advertising  Game,  The  -  John  Fischer,  Oct.  123;  Winners, 
Dec.  137 

Bicentennial  Blues  -  May  116 ;  Winners,  July  90 

Conjugations  -  Stephen  W.  Soule,  Aug.  103;  Winners,  Oct.  123 
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The  real 

In  many  parts  of  the  country,  "a  speedy 
trial"  has  come  to  mean  many  months  of 
agonizing  delay.  The  wheels  of  justice 
have  practically  ground  to  a  halt. 
The  accused  languish. 


Court  dockets  are  overloaded. 
Judges  move  from  case  to  case  w. 1 
barely  enough  time  to  absorb 
pertinent  information.  The  state  t 
allows  defendants  to  plead  guilty  t 
lesser  charges,  for  the  sake  of  . 
expediency. 

Our  court  procedures  were  create, 
when  the  nation  was  rural  and  situ 
can  they  be  effective  now  that  the 
country  is  urban  and  large?  Can  01 
laws  and  their  mechanics  be  revi& 
without  harming  those  whom  they 
were  written  to  protect?  The  way 
must  be  found  — and  soon. 
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m  mex  is  vigilant.  Tomorrow 
a  ig,  a  computer  print -out  will 
J  the  full  history  of  today's  Amex 
a  g.  Time,  price,  number  of  shares, 
1  ading  pattern  will  all  be  there 
J  utiny.  The  computer  will  also 
1  tention  to  unusual  trades. 
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At  The  American 
ie  individual  investor  is  an  institution. 

This  isn't  a  matter  of  opinion. 
It's  a  matter  of  fact. 

Of  all  major  stock  exchanges  in 
the  U.S.,  only  The  American  is 
dominated  by  individual  investors. 

Individuals  account  for  nearly 
75%  of  Amex  public  trading  volume 
The  Amex  is  their  stock  exchange. 
This  individual  character  also 
is  reflected  in  the  kinds  of  stocks 
listed  on  The  American. 

Many  represent  an  exciting 
future.  These  are  the  younger 
companies  which  are  answering  the 
new  needs  of  a  changing  society— 
companies  offering  new  technologies 
—companies  identified  with  new 
growth  regions  of  the  country. 

In  addition,  there  are  the  larger 
companies  with  established  track 
records,  whose  prices  and  multiples 
are  down  right  now.  For  instance,  the 
majority  of  Amex-listed  companies 
have  shown  increased  earnings  for 
the  past  12  months.  Yet  according  to 
an  independent  survey,  only  3%  of 
them  have  higher  p/e  ratios  than 
a  year  ago. 

For  investors  who  focus  on 
dividends  and  yields,  the  Amex  list 
includes  267  common  stocks  which 
have  paid  consecutive  dividends 
ranging  from  10  to  125  years.  More 
than  40  of  these  long-time  dividend 

payers  currently  yield  more  than  6%. 
As  the  marketplace  of  the 
individual,  The  Amex  recognizes 
special  responsibilities.  Roughly  50% 
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price/earnings  ratios  are 
itly  associated  with  greater 
3.  The  median  p/e  for  all  Amex- 
companies  at  the  end  of  April 
ast  above  10,  the  lowest  level 
December,  1966.  A  year  ago  the 
.vas  almost  twice  as  high.  The 
above  shows  that  504  Amex 
i  were  at  less  than  10  times 
ngs  and  861  at  less  than  20  times. 


The  individual 
investor  finds 
The  American  a 
distinctive  stock 
market...  where 
individuals  account 
for  most  of  the 
trading...  where 
emerging  industries 
and  growing 
companies  continue 
to  appear.  These  are 
distinctions  which 
can  make  a 
difference  to  you. 


nap/graph  shows  the  percentage  distribution  of  Amex 
holders.  Ownership  of  Amex  shares  roughly  parallels 
bution  of  shareholders  in  all  public  companies.  And  stock 
rship  broadens  when  a  company  lists  at  The  Amex.  Some 
t  research  has  found  that  companies  newly  listed  during 
;ars  1964-1967  showed  an  average  increase  of  38.9%  in 
>er  of  shareholders  five  years  after  listing  on  The  Amex. 


of  our  annual  budget  is  spent  on 

people  and  programs  to  help  maintain 
a  fair  and  orderly  market  One  result: 
99%  of  all  Amex  transactions  so  far 
this  year  have  varied  only  lA  point  or 
less  from  the  previous  sale,  and  the 
average  variation  has  been  less  than 
Vs  point. 

If  you're  beginning  to  get  the 
idea  that  The  American  is  unique 
among  securities  markets . . .  you're 
beginning  to  get  the  idea. 
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OOD:  The  Spirit  Made  Flesh 


cing  is  a  biological  tyranny 
an't  escape.  The  choice  is 
Nwe  regard  it.  We  can  cer- 
jalize  eating  as  the  most 
,fcnt  self-conscious  act  of 
taining  life.  Or  we  can  re- 
i  it  to  a  necessary  evil,  a 
Age  to  immediate  circum- 
b  and  animal  nature  that 
Id  be  compressed  to  the 
(est  possible  dimension.  In 
;nd,  how  we  eat  says  a 
deal  about  what  we  think 
irselves. 

le  American  way  favors 
.  Food  is  to  be  dispatched 
eniently  and  efficiently  so 
Bn  get  on  with  the  more 
rtant  business  of  life.  Mc- 
lld's  hamburgers,  closet- 
ikitchens,  TV  dinners,  im- 
Ot  waiters,  and  "instant" 
.fasts  all  signify  that  eat- 
>  essentially  an  unpleasant 
that  should  be  accomp- 
1  in  as  flat,  predictable, 
characterless  a  manner  as 
ble.  Food  equals  fuel,  mak- 
.  meal  nothing  more  than 
'vice-station  function, 
•undance  allows  this  indul- 
t.  If  we  waste  more  by 
»g  less  attention  to  food, 
the  cost  seems  small  next 
ie  advantage.  We  are  buy- 
ime  away  from  the  work 
Dod — the  selecting,  prepar- 
serving,  cleaning  up.  Other, 
intense  pleasures  are  avail- 
we  imagine,  to  compensate 
foe  consequent  loss  of  zest 
gusto  about  eating.  We  can 
ot  the  dismal  truth  that  the 
1  fare  at  festive  and  expen- 
i  banquets  is  unredeemably 
(utional  and  uninteresting. 
Hat  our  kitchens  have  taken 
lie  aura  of  bathrooms,  cor- 


ners of  compactness  where  bio- 
logical function  is  discharged 
cleanly  and  unobtrusively. 

It  is  the  mark  of  technolog- 
ical civilization  to  create  such 
distance  between  man  and  his 
food.  Beyond  the  fact  that  it 
goes  into  our  bodies,  we  aren't 
on  very  intimate  terms  with 
what  we  eat.  How  long  has  it 
been  since  you  ate  anything  you 
raised  by  your  own  labor?  In 
the  extreme,  technology  ruptures 
entirely  the  link  between  man 
and  nature  and  gives  rise  to  the 
illusion  that  we  stand  indepen- 
dent of  the  earth's  fruitfulness. 
Can  your  children  tell  you  the 
original  state  of  the  foods  they 
see  on  supermarket  shelves  or 
advertised  on  television? 


ists,  its  sales  continue  undimin- 
ished. 

Given  such  unsettled  territory, 
food  faddism  is  hardly  a  sur- 
prising phenomenon.  There  are 
any  number  of  proselytizers 
who  would  tell  us  what  we 
ought  to  eat.  Their  systems 
compete  in  luxurious  variety, 
common  sense  sitting  more  easi- 
ly in  some  than  in  others.  But 
they  all  offer  the  opportunity 
to  ceremonialize  eating.  They 
compel  their  devotees  to  take 
food  seriously  and  attentively. 
They  make  eating  a  more  fully 
conscious  act,  and  that  in  itself 
is  bound  in  some  degree  to  be 
healthful,  for  it  lessens  the  dis- 
tance between  man  and  himself. 

The  more  unconscious  a  per- 
son's act  of  eating,  the  greater 
the  likelihood  it  will  be  ruled 
by  habit  or  compulsion  instead 
of  need.  This  means  relinquish- 
ing an  easily  grasped  control 
over  how  one  feels.  As  an  in- 
tegral aspect  of  health,  diet  af- 
fects the  body  and  should  in 
turn  be  affected  by  it.  Ignored, 
diet  becomes  the  playground 
for  vague  compulsions  that 
quickly  mature  into  respectable 
neuroses. 

Further,  the  more  inattentive- 
ly food  is  treated,  the  greater 
difficulty  we  have  comprehend- 
ing hunger — a  sad  reality  re- 
peatedly manifested  in  the  ap- 
athy that  greets  reports  of  star- 
vation "somewhere  else."  Those 
who  eat  three  meals  a  day  with- 
out giving  them  a  thought  are 
hard  pressed  to  accept  a  reality 
that  exists  beyond  the  reach  of 
their  own  sense  organs.  To  un- 
derstand a  hungry  man  becomes 
too  demanding  a  leap  of  the 


Summer  by  Arcimboldo. 


imagination,  and  we  are  con- 
tent to  assume  that  hunger  is 
the  badge  of  some  startling  in- 
competence. 

This  issue  of  WRAPAROUND 
offers  a  buffet  of  ways  we  think 
about  food.  The  material  is  in- 
tended to  resonate  with  your 
own  experiences  and  stimulate 
you  to  give  thought  to  its  place 
in  your  life.  Our  primary  as- 
sumption is  that  nourishment 
consists  of  more  than  simply 
what  you  find  on  your  plate. 

— Tony  Jones 


w  hile  technology  has  mas- 
tered innumerable  practical  as- 
pects of  food,  science  has  barely 
begun  to  engage  the  crucial 
questions  of  nourishment.  We 
are  presented  with  unstinting 
amounts  of  data  but  little  con- 
clusive evidence.  Men  who  can 
describe  the  body's  metabolic 
processes  in  grand  detail  hesi- 
tate and  grope  when  asked  to 
prescribe  an  ideal  diet.  The 
body,  like  most  total  systems, 
has  frustrated  narrow-gauge  in- 
vestigation by  the  enormous  in- 
tricacy of  its  subsystems.  The 
areas  of  agreement  ;>mong  ex- 
perts are  obscure  and  have  not 
begun  to  filter  into  the  public 
consciousness.  Even  though  the 
best-selling  diet  book  in  history 
is  right  now  being  disparaged 
by  a  united  front  of  nutrition- 


REPOR 


"There  is  more  simplicity  in  the  man  who  eats  caviar  on  impulse 
than  in  the  man  who  eats  grapenuts  on  principle." 

— G.  K.  Chesterton,  1874-1936 


POLITICAL  GASTRONOMY 

it  is  well  known  that  among  i 
i  we  may  see  villagers  concku  tii 

he  most  eminent  men 
between  a  hungry  man  and  a  man  well 
them,  and  they  know  that  the  table  establ 

ain;  alter  a  meal  a 

-  e  certain  impressions 
influences;  and  ical  gastronomy.  Meals 

-  nment,  and  the  fate  of  nation 
been  sealed  at  many  a  banquet.  — Jean  Anthelme  Brillat-Savarin 


Comparisons 

At  a  time  when  many 
icans    feel    they   are  spending 
more  on  food  than  e\  er  I 

sumption  expenditui  e 

mk  in  a  number  of  dif- 

from  a  study  . 

d   Expenditure  Sta- 

the  International  Labour  Office 
Because  the  base- 
tries,  the  figures  aren't  strictly 
comparative,  but  they  give  a 
i  indication  of  how  large 
a  percentage  of  disposable  in- 
come goes  for  food  in  various 
countries. 

Percentage  of 
household 
expenditures 
Country  for  food 


Austria 
Burma 

Ceylon 

Denmark 

Fiji 

France 
Germany 
India  (urban) 
(rural ) 

Iran 

Ireland 

Israel 

Japan 

Morocco 

Netherlands 

Philippines 

Poland 

South  Africa 

South  Korea 

Spain 

United  Kingdom 
United  States 


49.0 
65.5 
31.0 
63.0 
33.4 
51.4 
46.2 
38.2 
62.2 
69.8 
48.7 
40.3 
35.8 
42.3 
70.6 
40.7 
57.7 
49.6 
26.5 
58.9 
57.7 
33.0 
24.1 


Fairy  tales  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 


THE  TASTE  OF 
SIMPLICITY 

The  foods  we  chose  to  live 
on  were  those  that  had  the  sim- 
plest, closest  and  most  natural 
relationship  to  the  soil.  Jared 
Eliot  called  them  "the  clean 
productions  of  the  Earth."  All 
foods,  animal  as  well  as  vege- 
table, come  from  the  land,  but 
raw  fruits,  nuts  and  vegetables 
are  the  simplest,  come  most  di- 
rectly and  in  the  closest  con- 
nection. They  appeal  to  the 
taste  with  no  adulterants,  with 
no  added  flavoring  or  condi- 
ments, come  crammed  with  vi- 
tamins and  minerals  and  in- 
volve the  least  care  and  no 
cooking.  We  might  call  them 
primary  foods. 

In  practice,  the  theory  gave 
us  a  formulated  regime:  fruit 
for  breakfast;  soup  and  cereal 
for  lunch;  salad  and  vegetables 
for  supper. 

— Helen  and  Scott  Nearing 
Living  the  Good  Life,  1 970 


Food  as  Life  style 

Several  times  each  day  you 
can  expect  your  stomach  to 
grumble,  gurgle,  rumble,  or 
tickle,  a  reminder  to  your  con- 
sciousness. If  you  want  the 
pestering  to^top,  you  feed  it. 
Some  lovo  the  ritual,  others 
would  rather  not  be  bothered. 
Then  there  are  those  who  live 

It  is  by  no  means  a  new 
phenomenon.  Food  and  diet 
have  always  absorbed  man's 
energies  in  one  way  or  another. 
But  as  the  world  grows  more 
threatening,  people  tend  to  seek 
solace  in  community  with  others 
who  think  and  act  as  they  do. 
And  in  some  ways  it  makes 
perfect  sense  that  communities 
should  crystallize  around  such 
a  vital  life  function  as  eating. 

Macrobiotics  are  one  such 
group  who  live  their  lives  ac- 
cording to  a  highly  formalized 
philosophy  of  food.  They  be- 
lieve that  the  universe  is  sum- 
marized in  a  grain  of  brown 
rice,  that  it's  the  way  we  cook 
food  and  chew  it  that  deter- 
mines how  healthy  or  sick,  how 
happy  or  sad  we  feel. 

Macrobiotic  ideas  are  basical- 
ly Oriental  and  were  brought 
to  this  country  in  the  1950s  by 
a  Japanese  named  George  Oh- 
sawa,  who  claimed  to  have 
cured  himself  of  a  number  of 
fatal  diseases  by  following  a 
strict  diet.  Ohsawa  claimed  it 
was  the  same  diet  that  brought 
"longevity  and  rejuvenation"  to 
the  Zen  monks  in  the  ancient 
Japanese  monasteries.  Thus,  the 
name  macrobiotics,  meaning 
long  life.  But  many  nutritional 
authorities  disagree  with  Oh- 
sawa, claiming  the  diet  has 
brought  disease  and  even  death 
to  those  who  practice  it.  The 
problem  seems  to  be  one  of 
definition,  since  many  who  think 
they  are  following  a  macrobiot- 
ic diet,  as  well  as  those  who 
criticize  the  diet,  have  little 
idea  of  what  macrobiotics  is  all 
about. 

Modern-day  macrobiotics  has 
come  a  long  way  from  Ohsawa 
and  his  concept  of  purging  the 
body  with  a  ten-day  rice  diet. 
While  it  is  still  a  strict  regimen, 
macrobiotics  today  eat  a  wider 
variety  of  foods.  A  winter  break- 
fast in  Maine  might  consist  of  a 
bowl  of  Miso  soup  (soybean 
puree)  and  a  grain  like  kasha 


(buckwheat  groats),  wh 
cooked  to  a  cereal  consist 
Dinner  might  start  off  wi 
other  soup  to  be  followed 
grain  such  as  brown  rice, 
vegetables,  beans,  and  seal 
A  few  sips  of  Bancha  tea 
end  the  meal.  Macrobioti 
lieve   in   drinking  little 
and  consuming  few  dairy 
ucts.  They  hold  meat  and  si 
to  be  the  enemies  of  manjj 

A  majority  of  America's  1 
robiotics  live  in  Boston  w| 
they  can  avail  themselves  oft 
teachings  of  Michio  KusM 
leading  macrobiotic  philosora 
Many  converts  live  in  one  dj 
communal  houses  that  prfll 
a  room,  macrobiotic  mealsM 
a  serene  atmosphere  in  whicj 
study  the  tenets  of  their  f 
way  of  life.  Kushi  gives  ab 
10  lectures  a  week  to  stucj 
macrobiotics  in  which  h* 
plains  the  workings  of  the  1 
Yang  philosophy  as  inlerpri 
by  macrobiotics.  He  stress^! 
necessity  of  maintaining  al 
ance  between  the  intake  oaf 
(expansive)  and  Yang  fl 
strictive)  foods.  He  saysl 
can  alter  your  consciousnes 
well  as  your  physical  health 
your  moods  through  food.1 
instance,  if  you're  irritable- 
using  less  salt,  a  Yang  fooc 
you  catch  a  cold  it's  probi 
because  you've  been  eating-1 
many  Yin  foods  like  fruit.  | 

Macrobiotics   live   the  J 
they  eat:  carefully,  with  a  st 
of  asceticism.  They  carry  ; 
balls  wrapped  in  seaweed 
their  lunchboxes.  They  tern 
meet  and  marry  their  own  ] 
and  raise  macrobiotic  child 
rather  quickly  since  they  jj 
believe  in  birth  control.  The! 
almost    never  overweight," 
though  they  talk  more  aj 
food  than  any   other  subj 
Their  fantasies  tend  to  focu 
chocolate  cake  rather  thanj 
ual  perversions.  Some  of  fj 
most  memorable  moments'! 
shared  in  a  ceremony  called 
binge  in  which  all  manner 
forbidden    food    is  const! 
with  lust.  All  of  which  goe 
prove  that  in  the  end  the; 
versal  stomach  cares  not  .a 
for  the  nourishment  of  the 
mic  consciousness. 

— Carole  Geti 
Carole  Celzoff  served  as  confl 
for  this  issue  of  W RA PA ROi\ 
She  is  the  author  of  The  Nj 
Cook's  First  Book,  to  be  publ\ 
in  August  by  Dodd.  Mead. 


"He  was  a  bold  man  that  first  ate  an  oyster."    — Jonathan  Sjj 

Polite  Conversation,  c. , 
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rz 


ling    to    an    article  in 

:an  Scientist,  the  average 
;an  today  consumes  no 
an  two  pounds  of  sugar 


tertwinkie 

,|years  ago  the  U.  S.  De- 
mt  of  Agriculture  initi- 
^chool  breakfast  program 

9.3  million  impoverished 
:an  children  could  have 
pice,  milk,  cereal,  bacon, 
l(gs  each  morning.  But  a 
bortage,  poor  administra- 
^id  local  politics  prevented 
of  the  eligible  children 
(eceiving  their  free  USDA 
asts.  One  major  problem 
at  many  ghetto  and  rural 

were  lacking  the  neces- 
idchen  facilities  and  eating 

S. 

:  years  ago  ITT's  Conti- 
Baking  Company  came 
fa  an  imaginative  answer 
problem:   let  the  kids 
;e.  An  ITT  vice-president 
the  USDA  and  pointed 
at  children  adore  Conti- 
s  Hostess  Twinkies.  He 
ted  ITT  could  come  up 
upertwinkie  called  "As- 
|1"  fortified  with  all  the 
ent  contained  in  an  or- 
juice,    bacon,    and  egg 
ast. 

October  1970  the  USDA 
d  that  schools  could  sub- 

'fortified  baked  products 
ream  filling"  for  the  old 
nd  cereal  breakfast.  ITT 
'  supplying  breakfast  su- 
hkies  to  children  in  St. 

Memphis,  Little  Rock, 
tlanta.  Astrofood  markets  • 
ng  considered  in  the  Seat- 
's Angeles,  and  New  York 

systems.  Naturally  other 
nies  are  following  ITT's 
Tasty  Baking  Company 
•plying  50,000  Philadel- 
ichoolchildren  with  forti- 
ikes.  The  firm  says  parti- 
n  in  the  breakfast  pro- 
has  "proved  helpful"  in 
ting  the  rest  of  its  line  in 
s. 

USDA  is  convinced  that 
weet  snacks  are  the  solu- 
.0  their  breakfast  plan 
ms.  The  agency  has  corn- 
ed a  Rutgers  University 
fhat  predicts  children  will 
•e  able  to  choose  between 
ed  pop  tarts,  fruit  pies, 
|rs,  doughnuts,  cupcakes, 
lies,  wafers,  puddings,  and 
(•inks  each  morning, 
te  nutritionists  are  fright- 
about  putting  these  arti- 


ficial sweets  in  the  hands  of 
schoolkids  every  morning.  They 
suggest  the  program  is  turning 
kids  into  junk-food  addicts  in- 
stead of  pushing  sound  nutri- 
tional values.  But  more  and 
more  school  principals  are  buy- 
ing the  supertwinkie  because 
it  is  efficient.  "None  of  this 
business  of  glasses  of  juice  spill- 
ing over,"  says  one  USDA  offi- 
cial. A  truck  simply  backs  up  to 
the  school  door  and  dumps  the 
cakes  into  the  hallway. 

— Roger  Rapoport 
Roger  Rapoport  is  an  occasional  con- 
tributor to  Harper's. 

BREAKFAST  IS  BEST 

It  is  more  than  possible  that 
in  the  cities  we  have  passed 
through,  traffic-harried,  there 
are  good  and  distinguished  res- 
taurants with  menus  of  delight. 
But  in  the  eating  places  along 
the  roads  the  food  has  been 
clean,  tasteless,  colorless,  and 
of  a  complete  sameness.  It  is 
almost  as  though  the  customers 
had  no  interest  in  what  they  ate 
as  long  as  it  had  no  character 
to  embarrass  them.  This  is  true 
of  all  but  the  breakfasts,  which 
are  uniformly  wonderful  if  you 
stick  to  bacon  and  eggs  and 
pan-fried  potatoes.  At  the  road- 
sides I  never  had  a  really  good 
dinner  or  a  really  bad  breakfast. 

— John  Steinbeck 
Travels  With  Charley,  1961 


Glossary  for  Short 
order  Cookery 

through  the  garden — with 

lettuce  and  tomato 
seaboard — take  out 
jack  back — grilled  American 

cheese  with  bacon 
radio — tuna  on  toast 
midget — shrimp  salad 
chick  back — chicken  salad  with 

bacon 

dutch  combo — ham  and 

American  cheese 
adam  and  eve  on  a  raft — two 

poached  eggs  on  toast 
a  burn — a  malted 
van  burn — a  vanilla  malted  , 
a  stack — pancakes 
tommy — with  tomato 
stretch  one — a  large  Coke 
shoot  two — two  small  Cokes 
draw  one — coffee 
cremated — very  well  done 
mahogany — whole  wheat 
whiskey  down — rye  toast 
grass — lettuce 
grade  A — milk 
81 — water 
51 — hot  chocolate 
86 — no  more  left 


Good  Times  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden 

I  heard  about  the  Garden  of 
Eden  from  my  children.  The 
biggest  supermarket  in  the  world. 
Two  whole  blocks.  In  our  neigh- 
borhood. On  opening  Sunday, 
too  excited  to  sleep,  we  got  on 
line  at  five  in  the  morning.  At 
one  o'clock  a  band  played  The 
Star-Spangled  Banner  and  the 
mayor  snipped  a  red  ribbon  tied 
to  a  piece  of  cheese  higher  than 
the  inaugural  platform.  The 
smell  was  overwhelming  and  a 
few  people  fainted.  Others  pan- 
icked and  ran.  But  the  rest  of 
us  moved  forward  and  received 
slices. 

We  loaded  up  our  shopping 
carts.  Chunks  of  Nova  and  doz- 
ens- of  frozen  bagels.  We  took 
cat  food,  cleansers,  mops,  edu- 
cational records,  toys,  sneakers, 
meat,  fish,  chicken,  vegetables, 
ice  cream,  Sara  Lees,  watches, 
shoelaces,  shoe  polish,  key 
chains,  paperbacks,  magazines, 
and  a  portable  swimming  pool. 
1  filled  out  a  form  for  a  charge 
account,  and  in  seconds  we  re- 
ceived laminated  cards  with  our 
pictures  and  numbers. 

That  night  we  called  friends 
and  had  a  party.  We  ate  until 
we  got  sick,  then  ate  some  more. 
Our  cats  picked  at  the  dozens 
of  cans  we  had  opened  for  them. 
The  children  swam  in  the  por- 
table pool. 

Every  day  after  school  they 
loaded  up  with  candy  bars,  syr- 
up, and  toys.  My  wife  began  to 
buy  oysters  and  caviar.  I  drank 
Russian  vodka.  It  took  three  or 
four  trips  just  to  throw  out  the 
garbage.  Our  house  was  so 
cluttered  with  food  we  had  to 
squeeze  from  room  to  room. 

The  first  bill  was  for  $9,000. 
At  the  credit  office  they  were 
sympathetic,  but,  since  we  were 


one  of  the  first  families  in  debt, 
they  wanted  to  make  an  exam- 
ple of  us.  I  signed  over  my  car, 
color  TV,  washing  machine, 
dryer,  and  hi-fi.  The  welfare 
department  had  set  up  an  office 
in  the  store,  and  the  social  work- 
er gave  us  food  stamps  we  could 
use  only  at  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

Food-stamp  customers  had  to 
climb  back  stairs  to  a  small 
room  with  armed  guards,  mir- 
rors, alarms,  and  buzzers.  Ev- 
erything was  in  bulk  and  in- 
ferior— rancid  meat,  overripe 
bananas,  wormy  apples.  When 
I  complained  to  a  clerk,  he 
laughed  and  threatened  to  call 
a  guard. 

Management  costs  had  gone 
up,  so  prices  rose.  I  took  a  sec- 
ond job,  and  the  store  gave  work 
to  my  family.  My  wife  sorted 
vegetables.  My  daughter  worked 
a  checkout  counter,  and  my  son 
packed  bags.  With  this  added 
income  they  took  away  our 
food  stamps,  so  to  reduce  our 
costs  we  decided  to  board  our 
children  at  the  Garden  of  Eden. 
They  had  a  dormitory  for  young 
employees  and  trained  them  for 
responsible  positions  at  the  su- 
permarket. We  missed  the  chil- 
dren and  were  sorry  that  they 
seemed  to  forget  us  so  quickly. 
The  few  times  they  did  come 
home,  my  son  spoke  scornfully 
of  debtors  and  my  daughter 
complained  that  the  apartment 
looked  terrible. 

Larger  Gardens  of  Eden  are 
being  built  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  management  has  spent 
huge  sums  to  educate  the  public 
to  use  the  stores  wisely.  They 
have  television  courses  explain- 
ing how  to  economize  and  still 
live  well.  But  people  keep  run- 
ning up  big  bills.  They  are 
greedy  and  lazy.  Fortunately  the 
Garden  of  Eden  is  sympathetic 
and  patient.  They  still  want  to 
bring  us  the  finest  quality  at  a 
low  cost,  if  only  we  cooperate. 

— Steven  Schrader 
Steven  Schrader  is  a  short-story  writer 
and  director  of  the  Teachers  and 
Writers  Collaborative  in  New  York 
City.  V  * 


"A  critical  deterioration  of  the  nutritional  value  of  Federal  food 
assistance  has  happened  recently  as  a  direct  result  of  unprecedented 
food-price  rises  in  the  past  few  months."  — "Hunger,  1973" 

Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 


THE  COWBOY'S  CHILI  PRAYER 

At  this  old  cowboys'  reunion  in  Amarillo,  Bones  said  his  "chili 
prayer."  He  had  cooked  a  huge  pot  of  chili  con  carne.  Everyone 
was  anxious  to  get  at  it.  But  Hooks  had  a  deep  reverence  for  good 
chili.  Before  it  was  dished  out,  he  got  on  his  knees  and  bowed  his 
head.  The  other  old  cowpunchers  just  bowed  their  heads.  Most  of 
them  were  too  stove  up  to  get  on  their  knees.  Bones'  prayer  went 
something  like  this: 

"Lord,  God,  You  know  us  old  cowhands  is  forgetful.  Some- 
times, I  can't  even  recollect  what  happened  yestiddy.  We  is  forget- 
ful. We  just  know  daylight  and  dark,  summer,  fall,  winter,  and 
spring.  But  I  sure  hope  we  don't  never  forget  to  thank  You  before 
we  is  about  to  eat  a  mess  of  good  chili. 

"We  don't  know  why,  in  Your  wisdom,  You  been  so  dogj 
good  to  us.  The  heathen  Chinee  don't  have  no  chili,  ever.  The 
Frenchmens  ii  lefl     il    Hie  Rooshians  don't  know  no  more  about 
chili  than  a  hog  docs  about  a  side  saddle.  Even  the  Meskins  don't 
whiff  of  il  unless  they  stay  around  here. 

"Chili  ealers  is  some  of  Your  chosen  people.  We  don't  know 
why  You  so  doggone  good  to  us.  But,  Lord,  Cod,  don't  never 
think  we  ain't  grateful  for  this  chili  we  about  to  eat.  Amen." 

—Frank  X.  Tolbert 

A  Bowl  oj  Red:  A  Natural  History  of  Chili  am  Carne,  1966 


Food  Makes  Your  Future 

In  a  world  where  population  is  increasing  at  an  enormous  rate, 
we  find  one  hall  ot  that  population  not  adequately  nourished. 
Moreover,  this  is  the  halt  which  is  multiplying  most  rapidly.  In 
spite  of  the  efforts  in  the  past  few  years  to  deal  with  this  dilemma, 
the  situation  is  becoming  worse.  Each  day  several  hundred  thou- 
sand children  are  born,  most  of  whom  will  be  exposed  to  severe 
undernutrition  during  their  most  formative  years.  Some  of  these 
children  will  die.  In  some  areas  only  half  will  survive.  Malnutrition 
will  be  a  major  contributing  cause  of  death  in  most  of  these  chil- 
dren. Infectious  diseases  which  arc  innocuous  in  well-nourished 
populations  may  be  fatal  in  the  undernourished  child.  Measles,  for 
example,  carries  an  extremely  high  mortality  rate  in  developing 
countries.  If  this  were  the  only  dimension,  the  problem  would  be 
serious  enough,  but  at  least  the  survivors  could  be  helped.  During 
the  past  20  years,  however,  evidence  has  been  mounting  that  an 
infant  who  has  survived  a  period  of  severe  malnutrition  may  be 
seriously  handicapped— handicapped  in  terms  of  his  physical  and 
mental  development.  The  implications  of  such  evidence  are  stag- 
gering. The  vicious  cycle  which  is  set  in  motion  is  self-perpetuating 
and  continues  from  generation  to  generation.  The  malnourished 
infant  growing  up  in  poverty  is  unable  to  acquire  the  skills  to  deal 
with  the  complexities  of  modern  society.  The  result  is  that  he  re- 
mains poor  for  the  rest  of  his  life  and  his  children  are  born  into 
the  same  social  and  economic  conditions.  The  family  does  not 
have  the  resources  to  adequately  nourish  the  new  infant.  He  in 
turn  becomes  seriously  malnourished  and,  if  able  to  survive,  is 
handicapped  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  him  from  extricating 
himself  from  the  plight  of  his  parents.  Thus  a  condition  of  poverty 
is  perpetuated  and  will  be  passed  from  one  generation  to  the  next. 

— Myron  Winick 
"Nutrition  and  Mental  Development,"  1970 


What  is  Fat? 

Fats — in  the  diet  and  in  the 
body — are  remarkable  for  their 
diversity.  •  The  fat  we  eat,  the 
fats  we  transport  in  our  blood- 
stream, the  #  fat  we  burn  for 
energy,  the*  fat  which  makes  up 
the  bulk  of  our  brains  and 
spinal  cords,  the  fatty  vitamins, 
the  fats  which  are  essential  com- 
ponents of  all  cellular  mem- 
branes— these  compounds  num- 
ber in  the  hundreds. 

They  all  share  the  property 
of  preferring  their  own  com- 
pany to  that  of  water,  and  so 
they  tend  to  adhere  to  each 
other  in  droplets  or  in  films, 
rather  than  to  be  dispersed  in 
watery  solution. 

Without  specifying  the  spe- 
cific differences  which  are  so 
fascinating  to  the  chemist,  we 
can  state  simply  that  the  blood- 
stream always  contains  a  mix- 
ture of  fatty  materials — about 
equal  amounts  of  cholesterol 
compounds,  triglycerides,  and 
the  phosphorus-containing  fats 
called  phospholipids.  Every  100 
milliliters  of  blood  plasma  con- 
tains about  500  milligrams  of 
mixed  fats. 

A  man  of  175  pounds  has 
about  4,000  milliliters  of  plas- 
ma; this  in  turn  contains  about 
20  grams  of  mixed  fats.  But 
the  typical  American  eats  about 
150  grams  of  fat  daily. 
Since  this  must  be  transported 
from  the  intestinal  tract  to  the 
tissues  each  day,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  fats  of  the  blood  are 
in  a  continual  state  of  rapid 
flux. 

The  fat  we  eat  is  mainly 
triglyceride,  and  the  fat  under 
our  skins  (adipose  tissue)  is  also 
mainly  triglyceride.  But  our 
brains  are  composed  in  the 
main  of  cholesterol  and  phos- 
pholipids, as  are  the  membranes 
which  separate  each  cell  from 
its  neighbors.  It  is  convenient 
to  think  of  the  triglycerides  as 
energy  fats,  and  to  think  of 
cholesterol  and  phospholipids  as 
structural  fats. 

After  an  individual  eats  meals 
which  contain  fat  (mostly  tri- 
glyceride), there  appears  in  his 


blood  stream  a  shower 
droplets  easily  visible 
naked  eye.  By  chemical, 
surement  we  can  plot  a 
curve    of  triglycerides 
reaches  a  peak  in  four  toi 
hours;  however,  the  cone 
tions  of  cholesterol  and 
pholipids  do  not  change. 

When  we  eat  too  fev 
ories  to  satisfy  our 
needs,  the  concentrations 
the  blood  fats  decrease;] 
when  we  overeat,  so  as  to 
sitate  the  storage  of  enetj 
the  form  of  more  adipose  I 
all  the  blood  fats  increase  | 
what.  Thus,  the  level  of 
fats  in  the  blood  of  oil 
Americans  tends  to  be 
icantly  higher  than  in 
grown  but  underfed  aduH 
lands  where  living  standanH 
lower.  —  K.  H.  Ahi 

Dr.  Ahrens  is  a  professor  ail 
Rockefeller  University  in  Sew  fl 
This  report  is  adapted  from  liis  art 
on  hardening  of  the  arteries  inil 
Journal  ot  Rehabilitation.  J 


The  Wall  Street  Journal*] 
nounces  that  the  price  of  st j 
in  some  Japanese  supermarij 
is  $16  a  pound. 


OUT  OF  THE  0RDINA1 

Catherine  de  Medici  1 
sumptuously  received  by  the 
of  Paris  in  1549.  30  peacf 
33  pheasants,  21  swans,  9  cA 
33  ducks,  33  ibises,  33  egrefi 
young  herons,  30  young  gc 
99  young  pigeons,  99  ft 
doves,  13  partridges,  33 1 
lings,  3  young  bustards.^ 
young  capons,  90  quailsJ 
boiling  chickens,  66  lit 
chickens,  30  capons,  90  si 
chickens  in  vinegar,  66  chiq| 
"cooked  as  grouse"  were  se: 
at  this  banquet.  There  wa 
great  number  of  other  dj 
from  which,  in  principle,  .b| 
er's  meat  was  excluded, 
considered  too  ordinary, 
however,  did  not  prevent! 
organizer  of  this  monster* 
quet  from  serving  to  his  g 
many  young  piglets,  rabbits  ] 
a  vast  quantity  of  vegeta 
such  as  asparagus,  broad  b 
peas  and  artichokes. 

— Prosper  Moi 
Larousse  Gastronomique 


D 

lit: 


ma  from  NASA 

recent  years,  food  tech- 
y  has  soared  to  new 
(s.  An  ordinary  garden  pea 
'be  frozen,  dehydrated, 
i,  compressed,  irradiated, 
ejected  to  a  process  known 
;  trade  as  "thermostabili- 
i."  Nowhere  have  these 
wis  been  more  exquisitely 
Id  than  in  the  preparation 
acking  of  food  for  manned 

flights.  In  addition,  noz- 
iiat  shoot  liquids  directly 
jbe  mouth  and  tubes  filled 
mear-premasticated  pap  to 
pueezed  into  the  mouth 
Ibeen  perfected,  and  bite- 
Jfinger  foods  have  been 
td  for  popping  into  the 
ft.  All  space-program  foods 

been  designed  technically 
inutritionally  to  fuel  the 
^ine  commonly  known  as 
tronaut  with  maximum  ef- 
cy. 

B  Skylab  Program  is  devot- 
great  deal  of  attention  to 
astronauts'    diet.  Crews, 
ling   one-   to  two-month 
lies  in  orbit,  are  scheduled 
idergo  extensive  physiolog- 
imeasurements   and  other 
in  the  hope  of  reducing 
it  losses  and  mineral  im- 
ices  experienced  in  earlier 
•s.  The  men  are  therefore 
red  to  consume  fixed  quan- 
of  food;  once  they  set 
levels   of  consumption, 
have  to  stick  with  them, 
keep  gastronomic  morale 
motivation  high,  the  Sky- 
esearchers  want  to  present 
istronauts  with  meals  that 
ir  to  be  just  like  meals 
home,   even  though  no 
:ule  is  left  unprocessed, 
men  have  planned  their  own 


hrinking  space-flight  food. 


menus  (although  they  had  to 
do  so  eighteen  months  in  ad- 
vance; the  last  supper  will  be 
about  a  year  old  when  it  is 
eaten),  chosen  special  treats 
(ice  cream,  pre-buttered  rolls, 
lobster  Newburg,  and  canned, 
irradiated  bread  that,  according 
to  a  NASA  spokesman,  has 
just  "a  little  bit  of  an  'off 
flavor"), and  will  dine  with  forks 
and  spoons  on  conventionally 
served  portions  that  have  been 
endowed  with  taste,  smell, 
shape,  color,  texture,  and  tem- 
perature rated  by  NASA  as 
"satisfactory." 

"It's  extremely  important  that 
we  give  the  men  something  they 
like,"  remarked  Dr.  Malcolm 
Smith,  Chief  of  Food  and  Nu- 
trition at  the  Manned  Space- 
craft Center  in  Houston.  "Not 
because  we  want  to  cater  to 
them,  but  because  it's  very  im- 
portant to  our  experiment.  Ear- 
ly in  the  Apollo  Program  we 
used  to  ship  a  lot  of  food  up 
and  then  we'd  get  a  lot  back." 
Compressed  food  cubes,  for  ex- 
ample. Although  they  were  per- 
fectly formulated,  strawberry 
cubes  did  not  go  down  well. 
They  have  since  been  coated  in 
Lucite  and  are  distributed  as 
souvenirs  to  Spacecraft  Center 
visitors. 

Dr.  Smith  went  on  to  say 
that  the  men  on  Skylab  must 
eat  everything  prescribed  for 
each  day,  or  else.  He  said  that 
any  astronaut  failing  to  eat  ev- 
erything on  his  plate  would  be 
subject  to  "a  little  bit  of  a 
severe  penalty,  severe  enough 
so  that  he  doesn't  do  it  twice." 
The  nature  of  the  penalty  re- 
mains undisclosed. 

— Glenda  Adams 
Glenda  Adams  is  an  earthbound  free- 
lance writer. 
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question:  What  do  you  think  of  the  quality  of  food  today? 
Angelo  Gagliano,  director  of  food  services,  Memorial  Sloan-Ket- 
tering  Cancer  Center  and  Hospital  For  Special  Surgery,  New 
York,  N.Y.:  "The  quality  in  general  is  slowly  disintegrating.  Foods 
like  potatoes  have  a  synthetic  taste.  Tomatoes  don't  taste  the  same 
anymore.  Geneticists  grow  them  to  avoid  certain  diseases  rather 
than  for  taste.  And  certain  vegetables  like  beets  just  aren't  avail- 
able. Recently  in  one  of  our  cafeterias  we  served  fresh  string  beans. 
People  didn't  like  them  because  they  didn't  look  as  green  as  the 
frozen  ones." 

Matty  Machittrick,  manager,  Bohack  Supermarket,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.: 
"Food  is  fantastic.  Food  prices  are  not  even  that  high  when  you 
look  at  how  much  something  like  hospitalization  costs  have  gone 
up  over  the  years." 

Yvon  Guillou,  chef,  Mon  Paris  Restaurant,  New  York,  N.Y.: 
"I  definitely  think  quality  is  going  down.  The  only  thing  we  can 
do  about  it  is  tell  the  peasants  to  feed  their  cows  better." 

David  Heilweil,  president,  Heilweil  Produce  Inc.,  wholesalers  of 
fresh  and  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables:  "The  quality  of  food  has 
deteriorated  because  of  the  use  of  certain  kinds  of  fertilizers,  chem- 
icals, and  other  new  methods  of  farming.  Trying  to  produce  a 
greater  yield  with  these  methods  is  like  forcing  nature's  hand.  We 
look  for  the  same  things  in  terms  of  quality  in  food  that  you 
would  look  for  in  a  car — the  make,  season,  etc.  For  instance,  if  it 
was  late  in  the  year  you'd  be  looking  for  a  new  model.  In  our 
case  we'd  be  looking  for  a  new  crop." 

Shelley  Robertson,  grain  farmer,  Pendleton,  Ore.:  "I'm  vitally 
concerned  about  our  future  food  supply.  If  we  do  away  with  the 
independent  farmer  as  they  did  in  Russia  we  will  never  have  enough 
food.  The  cost  of  food  production  is  out  of  hand.  We're  also  not 
feeding  the  land  a  balanced  diet,  so  the  quality  of  food  is  going 
down.  We're  taking  shortcuts  to  produce  more  food,  so  quality 
is  suffering  at  the  hands  of  quantity.  It's  like  hopping  up  a  horse 
before  a  race.  He  may  start  out  with  a  bang  but  he  falls  behind 
before  too  long." 

Joe  Cacamese,  sanitation  worker,  West  Islip,  N.Y.:  "The  quality 
of  food  is  good  today.  Better  than  in  the  past.  There's  a  big  choice. 
But  they're  using  a  lot  of  artificial  things.  Sometimes  you  don't 
even  know  what  you're  eating,  especially  ice  cream." 

Jane  Talcott,  food  advertising  copywriter,  New  York,  N.Y.:  "I 
think  it's  terrible  that  everything  has  chemicals  in  it.  I  think 
in  the  future  there  has  to  be  a  whole  different  emphasis  on  what 
food  should  be  like.  Like  if  you've  ever  had  a  fresh  apple  you 
know  that  it's  the  taste  that  counts,  not  how  red  it  is." 

Mania  Sherlock,  housewife,  New  York,  N.Y.:  "As  far  as  food 
goes,  I'm  most  concerned  with  the  high  cost.  It  seems  that  the 
prices  rise  each  week.  I  try  to  buy  the  most  economical  size  of 
the  foods  we  use,  which  is  not  always  the  largest  size.  It's  best  to 
buy  quality  food  and  get  the  most  for  your  money.  A  consumer 
today  has  to  be  a  shopper." 

Willie  Sledge,  cook,  The  Branding  Iron  Steak  &  Seafood  House, 
El  Paso,  Texas:  "I  think  the  quality  of  food  was  better  in  the  past 
when  there  wasn't  imitation  behind  it.  The  vegetables  today  are 
good  but  precooked  foods  are  not.  It  might  be  worse  in  the  future." 

Glen  Zeller,  supermarket  manager,  Des  Moines,  Iowa:  "I  feel  the 
quality  of  food  today  is  real  good.  The  meat  has  improved;  it's 
leaner.  Vegetables  are  not  a  lot  different  than  in  the  past  but 
there's  more  variety.  Frozen  food  is  one  of  the  fastest-growing 
items.  0<"  course,  the  consumer  is  paying  for  it." 


Rex  Stouts  Most  Extraordinary  Meals 


Harper's:  Some  of  the  most 
magnificent  food  in  fiction  has 
been  served  up  in  the  old 
brownstone  on  New  York's 
West  35th  Street  where  Nero 
Wolfe  and  Archie  Goodwin 
live.  The  conclusion  that  you, 
their  creator,  must  have  eaten 
some  pretty  memorable  meals 
seems  inescapable.  What's  the 
most  extraordinary  eating  ex- 
perience you've  ever  had? 

Rex  Stout:  In  1945,  the  Army 
Air  Force,  as  it  was  called 
then,  took  14  writers  to  the 
European  Front.  We  were  all 
on  the  Writers'  War  Board, 
of  which  I  was  chairman.  Nat- 
urally, we  had  a  good  many 
meals  of  different  kinds. 
(Among  other  things  we  had 
lots  of  dried  eggs.  Have  you 
ever  eaten  dried  eggs?  Don't.) 
At  one  point,  this  was  in  late 
January,  they  took  Mark  Childs 
and  me  to  the  front  in  France 
to  an  Army  Air  Force  installa- 
tion about  15  kilometers  east 
of  Epinal  in  the  Vosges 
Mountains.  As  soon  as  I  got 
there  the  colonel  said  that 
their  mess  sergeant  had  read 
some  of  my  books  and  knew 
that  I  was  supposed  to  know  a 
lot  about  cooking.  And  so,  a 
few  days  before  we  arrived,  he 
had  gone  out  with  a  couple  of 
other  guys  and  they  had  killed 
a  wild  boar.  I  was  told  that 
the  animal  had  weighed  185 
pounds  when  they  brought  it 


in.  They'd  skinned  it  and  fixed 
it  and  had  it  all  ready.  For 
two  and  a  half  days,  all  I  ate 
was  wild  boar. 

The  very  first  thing  I  had, 
for  lunch  that  day,  was  the 
heart  of  the  wild  boar,  cooked 
in  a  certain  way  by  the  mess 
sergeant  and  cooked  pretty 
well.  And  that  evening  we  had 
pork  chops.  The  next  morning 
at  breakfast  we  had  wild  boar 
bacon.  And  the  next  day  at 
lunch  we  had  a  couple  of  slices 
of  fresh  wild  boar  ham.  That 
evening  we  had  a  roast.  Hon- 
estly, I  don't  know  what  part 
of  the  animal  it  was,  because 
1  wasn't  used  to  wild  boar. 

All  of  the  meat  had  a  gamey 
flavor  to  it.  There  was  more 
of  a  difference  between  it  and 
pork  than  between  venison  and 
beef,  for  instance. 

In  a  way  the  best  meal  we 
had  from  this  boar  was  days 
later,  because  when  I  left  the 
sergeant  gave  me  a  plastic  pack- 
age (even  then  we  had  some 
plastics)  with  a  big  hunk  of 
head  cheese  in  it  that  he  had 
made  from  the  boar.  I  took 
that  back  to  London  with  me 
and  eight  of  us  writers  ate  that 
head  cheese  for  lunch  at  the 
Savoy  Grill. 

At  my  age,  which  is  86,  I 
have  had  a  lot  of  funny  and 
some  interesting  and  some  pret- 
ty bad  extraordinary  eating  ex- 
periences, but  1  think  that  the 
wild  boar  was  maybe  It. 


THE  LOWLY  ONION 

I  am  thinking  of  the  onion  again,  with  its  two  O  mouths,  like 
the  gaping  holes  in  nobody.  Of  the  outer  skin,  pinkish  brown, 
peeled  to  reveal  a  greenish  sphere,  bald  as  a  dead  planet,  glib  as 
glass,  &  an  odor  almost  animal.  I  consider  its  ability  to  draw  tears, 
its  capacity  for  self-scrutiny,  flaying  itself  away,  layer  on  layer, 
in  search  of  its  heart  which  is  simply  another  region  of  skin,  but 
deeper  &  greener.  I  remember  Peer  Gynt;  I  consider  its  sometimes 
double  heart.  Then  I  think  of  despair  when  the  onion  searches  its 
soul  &  finds  only  its  various  skins;  &  I  think  of  the  dried  tuft  of 
roots  leading  nowhere  &  the  parched  umbilicus,  lopped  off  in  the 
garden.  Not  self-righteous  like  the  proletarian  potato,  nor  a  siren 
like  the  apple.  No  show-off  like  the  banana.  But  a  modest,  self- 
effacing  vegetable,  questioning,  introspective,  peeling  itself  away, 
or  merely  radiating  halos  like  lake  ripples.  I  consider  it  the  eternal 
outsider,  the  middle  child,  the  sad  analysand  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Glorified  only  in  France  (otherwise  silent  sustainer  of 
soups  &  stews),  unloved  for  itself  alone — no  wbnder  it  draws  out 
tears!  Then  I  think  again  how  the  outer  peel  resembles  paper, 
how  soul  &  skin  merge  into  one,  how  each  peeling  strips  bare  a 
heart  which  in  turn  turns  into  skin.  — Erica  Jong 

Fruits  and  Vegetables,  1971 
Copyright  ®  1968,  1970,  1971  by  Erica  Mann  Jong.  Reprinted  by  permission  of 
Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc. 


Vegetable  sculpture:  green  peppers 
are  the  medium. 

Savory  Words 

The  English  language  is  an 
ideal  medium  for  the  purpose 
of  conjuring  up  gastronomical 
sensations.  It  is  so  delightfully 
imprecise.  Almost  every  word 
has  a  multiplicity  of  meanings, 
giving  rise  to  different  memories 
for  each  reader. 

There  is  always  the  choice  of 
the  romantic  word  against  the 
unromantic.  We  have  never  en- 
joyed snails  as  much  as  escar- 
gots,  prawns  as  much  as  scampi, 
soup  as  much  as  bisque  or  con- 
somme or  potage.  If  I  use  the 
words  "crackles  on  the  tongue" 
or  "filled  with  foie  gras"  or 
"studded  with  black  truffles," 
thousands  of  readers  write  in 
for  the  recipe.  The  poetic  rhythm 
of  the  words  is  immensely  im- 
portant. Wouldn't  you  rather 
be  offered  a  glass  of  Lagavulin 
(the  lovely  Scotch  malt  whiskey 
of  the  island  of  Islay)  than  a 
glass  of  Pshitt  (the  soda  pop  of 
France)? 

Then  there  are  the  "danger- 
ously negative"  words.  The 
words  tabooed  by  the  advertis- 
ing agencies.  The  words  consid- 
ered controversial  in  mass  mar- 
keting. My  favorite  Chinese 
waiter  no  longer  offers  me 
"sweet  and  sour  pork."  It  is 
now  "sweet  and  pungent."  After 
all,  something  "sour"  may  give 
the  impression  that  it  has 
started  decomposing.  Cheese 
manufacturers  no  longer  speak 
of  "sharp  Cheddar."  After  all, 
sharpness  could  imply  an  un- 
pleasant edge.  Cheeses  are  now 
either  "robust"  or  "deliciously 
mild."  I  wonder  about  equating 
deliciousness  with  mildness. 

But  the  most  dangerous  word 
of  all  is  "fermented."  Fermen- 
tation of  foods  and  drinks — the 
controlled  development  of  bac- 
teria for  the  purpose  of  enhanc- 
ing flavors  and  softening  tex- 
tures— is  one  of  the  most  uni- 
versally positive  factors  in  gas- 
tronomy and  oenology.  My  Chi- 


nese friends  say,  "We  le 
foods  go  just  enough  ba 
taste  good."  When  a  sifl 
steak  is  "aged,"  it  has  been! 
mented.  Without  fermental 
there  would  be  no  wine 
cognac,  no  Scotch,  no  Pi 
beer.  Yet,  the  other  day, 
I  described  the  benevolen 
tivities  of  bacteria  in  the 
cation  of  the  wine  of  Ch 
Lafite,  an  advertising  man 
to  me,  "Don't  you  think 
word    bacteria   may  give 
readers  the  idea  that  the 
could   be  dangerous  to 
— like  polluted  water?" 
recent    Hunanese  dinner, 
waiter  served,  as  a  garnis 
the    plunge-fried  lamb, 
bright-red   salmon   roe.  Wi 
the  young  lady  dining  oppfl- 
me  tasted  the  roe,  pronoun 
it  excellent,  and  asked  whaj 
was,  I  said,  "Those  areT 
mented  fish  eggs."  She  gas]) 
Her    voice    choked  up. 
stopped  eating.  I  should  1) 
told  her  that  it  was  a  rasojf 
mousse.  — Roy  AndriesdeGl 
Huron  de  Groot  is  a  food  ancfii 
writer  for  various  national  magaA 
and  the  author  of  The  Auberlj 
the  Flowering  Hearth,  to  he  ptiblr] 
later  this  year. 


The  Organic  Directory  te\\ 
there  are  2,500  additives  inj 
in  the  food  industry,  of  w 
fewer  than  half  have  been  til 
for  safety. 

Menu  for  the  I 
Vampires  Ball  I 

The  food!  Champignons 
grecque,  jellied  eggs,  je 
beef,  jellied  pigeon, 
pheasant,  jellied  partridge; 
lied  duck,  little  lobsters  vk 
tuce,  shrimp  in  aspic,  whet 
wine,  limpets  in  brine,  oil 
(gray  in  silver  shells),  m| 
(blue  and  split  and  stearri 
crab  and  asparagus,  crayfit 
butter,  spitting  on  braziers 
turquoise  flames;  salade  ni 
(anchovies,  tuna,  tomatoes 
tatoes,  green  beans,  and  e 
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a  la  d'Argenson  (pota- 
id  beets  in  a  vinaigrette), 
and  tomato,  ratatouille, 
prawns,  turnips  a  la  ly- 
e,  a  la  reine,  a  la  russe, 
td  brussels  sprouts,  echa- 
!la  Suisse,  endives  en  sauce 
'shoux-fleurs  en  verdure, 
Ikes  au  gratin  with  parsley 
lure,  Egyptian  peas  sprin- 
ith  chives,  Algerian  beans, 
tse  greens,  eel  pate,  lam- 
»ate,  salmon  pate,  turbot 
blackbird  pate  with  truf- 
ild  flavored  with  Madeira, 
ate,  hare  pate,  quail  pate 
.Die  gras,  woodcock  pate, 
pate,   sweetbread  pate 
mushrooms  and  veloute 
glazed  suckling  pigs  on 
«d  silver  platters,  decor- 
yith  cloves,  dripping  and 
Wg;  a  whole  lamb,  cruci- 
1  a  circle  of  rice,  juice 
g  clear  from  beneath  the 
d  skin;  huge  lobsters  split 
#nd  bulging  with  meat, 
ipince  Orloff,  sliced  neat- 
coated  with  gravy;  six 
the  color  of  polished  ma- 
t,  braised  duck  surrounded 
i  white  potatoes,  coquilles 
Jacques  and  escargots  mai- 
heeses  the  color  of  corn- 
orchids,  dandelions, 
irod,  jonquils,  and  violets; 
runny  as  phlegm,  Vimou- 
^amembert,  Corsican  As- 
he first  of  the  season), 
Kaas,  Edam,  Gouda,  Etu- 
trome  flavored  with  ani- 
fennel,    caraway;  goat 
in  bay  leaves,  in  grape 
in  lemon  leaves;  blood- 
varot  and  black  Pra  Per- 
^ont-l'Eveque,  Port-Salut, 
lavored  Brunet,  late  Ca- 
early    Amou,  magenta 
Perre,  Bavarian  creams 
ge  and  chocolate),  car- 
custards,  apple  Charlotte, 
aux  peches,  tartes  aux 
tes,    kumquats,  loquats, 
oes,    melons,  lion's-foot 
grapes  from  Badause, 
i,     Frankenthal,  long 
"Spanish,  Chasselas  (Rose, 
late  Vibert),  black  Ali- 
(not  quite  ripe),  sultanas, 
rom  Egypt,  dates,  Villars 
>ts,  candied  orange  rinds, 
:d  lemon  rinds,  candied 
inds,  candied  plums,  gua- 
apayas,  pineapples,  pome- 
*es,  gooseberries  in  sherry, 
;  in  white  wine,  black  cur- 
and  Rire  de  Mort  (glazed 
chopped  quite  fine). 

—David  Black 

\Black  is  a  hungry  writer  who 
rently  finished  a  novel  entitled 


A  CACOPHONY 
OF  COOKERY 

The  great  gastronome  C.  V. 
de  Lapin  was  once  heard  to  re- 
mark sagely  after  a  fifty-three- 
course  meal  at  Versailles,  "It's 
a  good  thing  eating  exists;  other- 
wise we  great  gastronomes 
would  have  nothing  to  do  but 
make  sage  remarks."  It  would 
appear  that  many  a  publisher 
concurs. 

What  would  the  little  wife  do 
without,  par  exemple,  The  Day- 
time Television  Cookbook,  or 
Creative  Cooking  With  Alumi- 
num Foil,  or  Magic  in  Frosting: 
The  Ultimate  in  Cake  Decorat- 
ing? One  might  well  ask!  But 
if  you  think  that  it  is  only  the 
little  wife  humming  in  the  kitch- 
en like  a  busy  bee,  you'd  better 
think  again.  And  I  do  not  refer 
to  Dinah  Shore's  Someone's  in 
the  Kitchen  With  Dinah  Cook- 
book. 

No,  indeed.  There  are  cook- 
books for  every  Weltanschau- 
ung. There  are  cookbooks  for 
those  who  would  improve  their 
lot  (Entertaining  Woman's 
Cookbook:  A  Multitude  of  Man- 
Tested  Recipes  &  Menu  Advice 
That  Will  Lift  You  Out  of  the 
Category  of  Cook  &  Help  to 
Make  You  an  Entertaining  Wo- 
man; Competitive  Cookery; 
Freedom  Through  Cooking), 
cookbooks  for  the  politically- 
oriented  (Women's  Republican 
Club  of  Greater  Naples  Trea- 
sury of  Great  Republican  Rec- 
ipes and  Peace  de  Resistance: 
Cookbook  No.  2),  cookbooks 
for  the  mystically  illumined 
(Supper  of  the  Lamb;  Sisterhood 
of  Congregation  of  Beth-el's 
From  Manna  to  Mousse;  Zodiac 
Parties),  and  cookbooks  for 
good  sports  (Cooking  on  Your 
Knees:  A  Guide  for  Cooking 
Afloat  on  Any  Size  Boat;  The 
Newlywed   Game  Cookbook). 


"When  eating  refrain  from  speaking,  lest  the  windpipe  open  be- 
fore  the  gullet,  and  life  be  in  danger."  — Babylonian  Talmud,  c.  540 


There  are  cookbooks  dusted 
with  the  glitter  of  the  stars 
(Liberace  Cooks:  Recipes  from 
His  Seven  Dining  Rooms;  Joe 
Franklin's  Weekend  Cook- 
book; The  Myra  Breckinridge 
Cookbook)  and  there  are  cook- 
books for  the  literary-minded 
(Classics  in  the  Kitchen:  An 
Edible  Anthology  for  the  Lit- 
erary Gourmet;  The  Eater's 
Guide  to  Periodical  Literature) . 
And  cookbooks  for  the  arty 
(Picasso  &  Pie  Buffet  Cook- 
book) and  the  crafty  (Murder 
on  the  Menu)  and  the  tech- 
nically ept  (The  Microwave 
Oven  Cookbook;  The  Appliance 
Cookbook ) . 

If  you  are  anxious  about  the 
quiver  of  Cupid  in  your  aspic, 
you  need  only  turn  to  The  How- 
to-Get-Your-Man  Cookbook; 
The  How  To  Keep  Him  After 
You've  Caught  Him  Cookbook; 
The  Way  to  a  Man's  Heart  is 
Through  His  Capricorn  Cook- 
book; The  Seducer's  Cookbook; 
Fanny  Hill's  Cookbook;  Up 
Your  Apron:  Tantalizing  Rec- 
ipes From  the  Files  of  an  Air- 
line Stewardess;  Cooking  for 
Orgies  &  Other  Large  Parties; 
Pandora's  Cook  Book  Box;  The 
Aphrodisiac  Culinary  Manual; 
Wild  in  the  Kitchen;  and,  finally, 
The  Making  of  a  Cook.  And 
you'll  probably  want  a  copy  of 
The  Pregnant  Cook's  Book  too. 

If  the  outre  is  your  forte,  get 
into  The  A  leister  Crowley  You 
Are  Who  You  Think  You  Eat 
Cookbook,  and  if  you're  as  tired 
of  food  by  now  as  I  am,  you 
may  want  to  dip  into  Jazzman 
Freddy  ("Have  a  Ninth  Day") 
the  Thirteenth's  Cookin'  With 
Cocaine.  — Gwyneth  Cravens 
Ms.  Cravens  has  set  the  above  piece 
to  the  'tine  of  "When  It's  Apple  Blos- 
som Time  in  East  Orange,  New  Jer- 
sey, We'll  Be  a  Peach  of  a  Pair." 


Food  or  Sex? 

The  following  purports  to  be 
the  manifesto  of  M.A.M.E.,  the 
Marie-A  ntoinette  Association 
for  Morality  and  Eating,  ded- 
icated to  the  high  ideals  of  the 
woman  who  gave  her  life  that 
we  might  all  eat  cake: 

If  Escoffier,  rather  than 
Freud,  had  founded  psychoanal- 
ysis, we  would  all  be  happier 
today.  Obsessed  as  our  society 
is  with  sexuality,  we  have  for- 
gotten the  delicious  serenity  of 
a  satisfying  food  life. 

The  new  permissiveness  has 
spawned  surprisingly  few  glut- 
tons. Bookstore  shelves  are 
crammed  with  sex  manuals  but 
bare  of  alimentary  tracts.  Mas- 
sage parlors  proliferate  while 
gourmet  restaurants  continue  to 
close.  Helen  Gurley  Brown  is 
replacing  Betty  Crocker  as  the 
ideal  of  the  American  house- 
wife. 

The  age  of  instant  gratifica- 
tion hasn't  entirely  forsaken  the 
palate  for  the  pallet.  It  has 
given  us  vast  green-light  districts 
along  major  highways  where 
society  has  erected  houses  of 
grill  repute  to  dispense  what 
are  known  euphemistically  as 
'fast"  foods. 

There  has  been  a  simulta- 
neous growth  of  orally  directed 
pornography.  From  the  mouth- 
watering purple  prose  of  How- 
ard Johnson's  menus  to  the  sug- 
gestive airbrushed  photos  that 
grace  frozen  food  packages  in 
supermarkets,  we  are  constantly 
subjected  to  the  arousal  of  our 
basest  appetites. 

It  is  our  firm  belief  that  man 
should  be  elevated  by  what  he 
eats.  It  was  the  French  who 
long  ago  named  their  greatest 
art  haute  cuisine,  most  accu- 
rately translated  as  "high"  cook- 
ing. It  was  also  the  French  who 
learned  that  the  way  to  a  man's 
stomach  is  through  his  mouth. 
Yet  at  this  very  moment  the 
enemy  is  at  the  gates — the  rage 
of  Paris  is  a  recently  opened 
McDonald's. 

We  must  act  now  if  we  are 
to  continue  enjoying  happy  and 
varied  food  lives  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  good  taste  and  nour- 
ishment without  guilt.  Eternal 
vichyssoise  is  the  price  of  free- 
dom! — Steve  Ditlea 
Steve  Ditlea  was  once  a  waiter  at 
Steak  &  Brew. 
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Love  what  you  do.  If  you  arc  full  of  haired,  if  you  do  not  like 
anyone  that  day  and  like  yourself  even  less,  do  not  enter  the 
kitchen;  it  is  a  sacred  place  where  the  man  of  tomorrow  will  be 
created.  Don't  forget  that  only  high  monks  in  the  East  were 
allowed  to  enter  or  work  in  the  kitchen!  — Michel  Abehsera 

^   <tu  C  ooking,  1968 


Asparagus  Tops 

I  am  on  the  phone  with  Rob- 
ert Kushner,  a  23-year-old  con- 
ceptual artist  who  makes  clothes 
out  of  food,  and  we  are  hav- 
ing a  discussion  about  what  he 
will  design  for  me. 

"I'd  love  to  make  you  some- 
thing in  asparagus,"  he  says. 
"I  could  get  very  excited  about 
that — asparagus  is  in  season 
now,  and  I've  never  worked 
with  it  before." 

"Okay,"  I  say.  "I've  always 
liked  asparagus." 

A  few  days  later,  I  go  over 
to  his  place,  on  the  Lower  East 
Side  of  Manhattan,  and  Robert 
takes  out  of  the  refrigerator  the 
halter  he  has  made.  "Cold, 
crisp,  fresh,  and  beautiful,"  he 
says,  holding  it  up  for  me  to  ad- 
mire. "Though  you  can't  really 
see  the  line  till  it's  on." 

The  halter,  mostly  asparagus, 
has  a  radish  inset  and  a  scal- 
lion  back,  and  Robert  has  made 
me  a  hard  salami  necklace  to 
go  with  it.  "I've  only  had  two 
shows,  so  far,"  Robert  says  as 
I  try  the  halter  on  and  he  ad- 
justs the  asparagus.  "For  my 
first  show,  in  California,  I  used 
only  fruits  and  vegetables.  I 
designed  banana  skirts,  straw- 
berry shirts,  celery  necklaces. 
Then  I  invited  the  audience  to 
eat  the  food  off  the  models, 
and  we  all  had  a  lot  of  fun. 

"My  second  show,  in  New 
York,  marked  a  major  devel- 
opment in  my  work  because 
I  moved  from  fruit  and  vege- 
tables into  cooked  meats  and 
cheese — I  did  Velveeta  epaulets, 
my  favorite  work,  in  that  show. 
Recently,  I  whipped  up  some 
stuff  for  an  entertainment  at 
Faiiieigh  Dickinson,  but  it 
wasn't  serious;  they  just  wanted 
a  few  quick  things  the  audience 
could  have  as  appetizers  be- 
fore going  in  to  dinner." 

Is  this  an  expensive  medium 
to  work  in? 

"I  couldn't  really  say,"  says 
Robert.  "Like  with  this,  a 
friend's  mother  gave  me  the 
scallions  and  the  salami,  and  I 
sort  of  borrowed  the  asparagus 
from  this  restaurant  that  I 
manage.  But  I'll  have  to  bring 
it  back,  because  we're  having 
asparagus  soup  tomorrow." 
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1    have  it 
for  lunch  ourselves?"  I 
nibbling  my  neck'; 

Ten  minutes  later,  Robert  is 
chopping  my  halter  into  a  large 
wooden  bowl,  adding  mush- 
and  feta  cheese  and 
onions  and  a  red  wine  vinegar 
dressing,  and  we  sit  down  to 
eat  while  he  explains  his  art 
form. 

ng  food  as  subject  mat- 
ter creates  a  tension  between 
food  as  food  and  food  as  or- 
namentation," he  says.  "It's 
kinetic  sculpture,  treating  the 
body  as  sculptural  form.  There's 
the  public  sexual  confrontation 
of  eating  someone's  clothes. 
There's  the  absurdity  of  it.  And, 
of  course,  I  always  try  to  make 
the  food  taste  good. 

"You  know,"  he  goes  on, 
chewing  a  scallion,  "you  might 
really  enjoy  my  next  show.  I'm 
going  to  have  this  costume 
made  entirely  from  roast  duck; 
duck  mittens  and  duck  slippers 
— only.  Also  a  Jell-o  dress.  It 
will  be  part  of  a  new  concept 
where  the  models  are  wheeled 
out,  and  special  assistants  serve 
them.  Maybe  you'd  like  to 
model." 

"I'll  think  about  it,"  I  say. 
"I've  always  liked  Jell-o." 

— Joyce  Wadler 
Joyce  Wadler'  Is  a  reporter  for  the 
New  York  Post. 


The  Sensuous 
Cook 

Julia  Child  says,  in  her  mush- 
room variation  on  spinach  souf- 
fle, to  take  Va  pound  finely 
minced    mushrooms    and,  "a 
handful  at-  a  time,  twist  the 
mushrooms  in  the  corner  of  a 
=  towel  to  extract  their  juice."  It's 
§  an   astonishing   act  to  wring 
sj  mushrooms  of  their  moisture.  I 
§•  haven't  gotten  over  it. 
a     Firm  fresh  mushrooms  slice 
like  nothing  else.  Their  insides 
are  dazzling  white,  the  slivers 
that  form  each  like  a  miniature 
tree.  A  dull  knife  dulls  the  ease, 
the  results,  the  pleasure.  A  sharp 
knife  in  fact  is  a  sine  qua  non 
for  working  with  all  raw  food. 
Disjointing  a  fresh  chicken  is  a 
gruesome  idea.  Yet  feel  the  leg 
rotate  in  its  socket,  find  just  the 
right  place  to  hack,  pick  up  a 
'harp  knife,  and  slash — a  smooth 
.nd  coordinated  act. 

Meat  of  all  kind  is  generally 
a  grim  deal.  For  color,  texture, 
and  symmetry,  vegetables  are 
best.  A  green  pepper  in  its  sum- 
mer convolutions  sits  like  a 
piece  of  sculpture  on  the  kitch- 
en counter.  Sometimes  when  I 
unpack  my  grocery  bag  I  do  it 
in  order  to  arrange  a  momentary 
still  life:  green  pepper;  perfect- 
ly oval  onion — -beige  and  pa- 
peiy;  radishes — small,  red  and 
white;  carrots,  preferably  with 
their  lacy  tops  still  on;  an  egg- 
plant, which  I  seldom  find  a 
way  to  use  before  it's  gone  soft 
but  which  I  never  can  resist  buy- 
ing for  its  rich  purple  elegance; 
mushrooms  again,  for  their 
leather-look  and  texture;  scal- 
lions for  their  length;  dill.  To- 
matoes in  the  city  are  a  lost 
cause,  no  smell,  no  taste,  so  I 


ignore  their  looks  and 
them  alone.  But  when 
them  I  give  in.  Then  I 
pot  of  water  and  dip  t 
for  a  few  seconds,  just 
for  the  skins  to  loosen, 
sides  remain  cold  in  th 
of  my  hand,  and  the 
skin,  grapelike,  just  slip 

Some  people  who  f 
pleasure  in  cooking  mi 
time  it  takes  to  prepare 
things,  like  raw  vegetab 
have  a  pound  of  fres 
beans  to  get  ready, 
relish  every  snap  of  thq 
The  sound  is  musical  e 
for  my  ears.  And  if  I 
shred  a  cabbage  I  choo 
it  by  hand,  my  eyes  feas 
the  while  on  the  pred 
ragged  concentricity 
leaves. 

With  some  food  the 
cle  of  its  preparation  is 
arable  from  the  anticipate, 
eating,  like  the  beginning 
cream  satiee. after  the  buttei 
onions  have  cooked  andl 
flour  is  added.  There  foil! 
quiet  bubbling  in  the  pan'} 
the  ingredients  meld,  slow] 
hypnotic.  Yet  the  reward  fi 
relatively  arduous  task  om 
aration  is  in  the  taste  itself 
finished  product. 

Still,  in  cooking  as  in  all! 
neys,  if  your  mind  is  aba 
only  with  the  destination! 
will  miss  countless  plesr' 
along  the  way.  I  consider 
self  lucky  to  have  disco; 
more  about  food  than  sirmj 
final  taste,  and  I  wonder  ;t 
people  who  haven't  let  fodw 
feet  all  their  senses,  who  tM 
miss  its  subtle,  secret  plean 
— Suzanne  Ms. 

Suzanne  Mantell  is  on  the  Sffl 
Harper's.  *| 


The  can  was  invented  in  1819 
by  Ezra  Daggett  and  used  first 
for  preserving  salmon,  oysters, 
and  lobsters. 


MAKING  MONEY  MAKING  FOI 

The  food  industry  is  the  largest  retail  industry  in  America,! 
ing  total  sales  of  approximately  $125  billion  in  1969.  Like  a] 
dustry,  its  job  is  to  make  money,  and  because  it  does  the  job  | 
other  giant  moneymakers  are  buying  into  it. 

Economically,  the  industry  is  moving  toward  monopoly,' 
report  of  the  National  Commission  on  Food  Marketing,  rel 
in  1966,  reported  a  "sharp  rise  in  conglomerate  type  acquit 
by  large  food  manufacturers  in  the  past  two  decades."  The! 
continued,  "The  size  and  diversity  of  the  large  food  conglori 
gives  it  great  ability  to  survive  its  own  mistakes  or  intense; 
petitive  struggles  in  particular  food  fields.  It  can  engage  in 
rocal  trading  arrangements  not  available  to  conventional 
Food  conglomerates  are  likely  to  grow,  to  reduce  the  numl 
independent  competitors  in  the  industry  as  a  whole,  and  tC, 
the  various  segments  of  the  industry  more  neatly  into  a 
system  characterized  by  the  kind  of  non-price  competition  in 
they  excel."  — James  S.  I 

The  Chemical  Feasti 
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THE  SUGGESTED  TRIAL:  You  simply  agree 
to  buy  four  Club  choices  within  the  next 
twelve  months  at  special  members'  prices 

The  book-of-the-month  club  has  estab- 
lished an  extraordinary  literary  record  with 
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The  possibly  glorious  dream  of  Mrs.  Gloria  M.  Segal 


rlKE  thousands  of  other  energetic 
J  matrons  whose  children  have 
grown  out  from  underfoot,  Mrs.  Glo- 
ria M.  Segal  hegan  to  dabble  in  real 
estate.  Typically,  such  dabblers  end 
up  as  partners  in  a  small  agency,  sell- 
ing a  couple  of  split-levels  a  month. 
Not  Mrs.  S.  To  her  own  bemusement, 
she  now  finds  herself  serving  as  den 
mother  of  a  new  town — unlike  any 
venture  ever  attempted  here  or 
abroad — that  eventually  may  house 
thirty  thousand  people.  The  first 
1,300  residents  were  moving  in  this 
spring,  but  to  complete  the  town  Mrs. 
Segal  and  her  associates  expect  to 
spend  up  to  $30  million  a  year  over 
the  next  two  decades,  some  of  it  their 
own  money. 

If  this  large,  economy-size  dabble 
works  out  according  to  Mrs.  Segal's 
dream,  it  could  change  the  life-style 
of  millions  of  Americans.  For  Mrs. 
Segal  hopes  to  create  not  only  better 
homes  but  a  new  kind  of  urban  en- 
vironment, a  potential  model  for 
much  of  the  building  this  country 
must  undertake  during  the  next  half- 
century.  ( It  will  not  be  the  sort  of 
environment  I  would  choose,  but 
Jane  Jacobs  and  the  Rolling  Stones 
should  love  it. )  Even  if  it  falls  short 
— and  the  risks  are  high — its  failures 
will  provide  some  useful  lessons  for 
every  American  city. 

If  some  things  do  go  wrong,  it  will 
not  be  for  want  of  vision.  Mrs.  Segal 
has  enough  vision  to  outfit  Joan  of 
Arc,  Joan  Baez,  and  all  of  the  Brook 
Farm  Utopians. 

HER  dream  is  taking  shape  on  a 
hundred  acres  of  run-down  real 
estate  at  the  eastern  edge  of  Minnea- 
polis. It  is  called  Cedar-Riverside,  af- 
ter the  two  main  streets  that  intersect 
there.  It  is  the  first  new-town-in-town 
to  b<>  undertaken  under  the  federal 
New  Communities  program.  In  looks, 
physical  workings,  and  social  pat- 
terns it  will  be  quite  different  from 
any  project  you  have  ever  seen.  Item: 

John  Fischer  is  an  associate  editor  of  Harper's. 


rich  and  poor  families  will  live  to- 
gether in  the  same  building  and  in 
similar  apartments  with  nothing  to 
show  which  family  pays  the  maximum 
s.iOO  a  month  rent  and  which  pays 
the  minimum  $50.  Item:  the  project 
already  has  a  thicker  concentration 
of  experimental  theaters,  handicraft 
shops,  dance  groups,  leather  bou- 
tiques, coffeehouses,  and  alternative- 
culture  hangouts  than  any  communi- 
ty I  know  of  between  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage and  San  Francisco.  Mrs.  Segal 
enjoys  that  kind  of  scene  and  has  in- 
vested considerable  money  and  in- 
genuity in  fostering  it.  A  little  raffish- 
ness,  she  feels,  helps  make  a  city 
exciting. 

The  plan  calls  for  a  high-density 
community,  packing  in  more  living 
units  (  about  120  per  acre  )  than  do 
some  congested  sections  of  Manhat- 
tan. Yet  it  will  (so  the  vision  goes) 
offer  light,  air,  architectural  distinc- 
tion, playgrounds,  and  safety  from 
muggers,  automobiles,  and  suburban 
boredom,  plus  all  the  cultural  ameni- 
ties of  a  great  city,  from  swimming 
pools  to  art  galleries.  The  residents 
will  be  a  rich  mix  of  ethnic  groups 


( including  Indians,  who  are  Mil, 
sota's  most  troubled  minority ) ,  |] 
die-class  professionals  and  poor  ti 
pie,  artists  and  housewives,  study 
and  businessmen,  the  young  and 
elderly.  Most  of  them  are  expected) 
walk  to  work  at  the  universities,  0 
pitals,  and  offices  close  at  hand,  oil 
downtown  Minneapolis,  only  tw< 
blocks  away.  Others  will  travel ; 
the  Twin  Cities  rapid  transit  syst( 
now  in  the  planning  stage;  or 
haps  by  "people  movers"  or  "h 
zontal  elevators" — still  only  a  git 
in  Mrs.  Segal's  wide  brown  eyes, 
avoidable  auto  traffic  will  be  c. 
pletely  separated  from  pedestrL 
who  will  move  through  a  comple: 
plazas,  parks,  and  covered  walkw 
linking  all  buildings  at  second-  0 
third-story  levels. 

For  women  residents  especi; 
living  habits  will  change.  Unlike 
suburban  housewife  who  spends  in 
of  her  day  chauffeuring  childre!  i 
school,  doctors,  and  playmates, 
young  mother  in  Cedar-Riverside 
have  day-care  centers,  schools, 
playgrounds  within  strolling  distil 
in  her  own  "neighborhood."  ( 


munity  will  be  divided  into  five 
"neighborhoods,"  each  with  its 
grocery,  drugstore,  laundry,  and 
ar  services.  The  first  is  now  close 
nnpletion. )  A  twenty-four  hour 
;h  service  will  also  be  available 
eighborhood  clinics,  sponsored 
he  nearby  hospitals.  For  major 
ping  and  recreation,  one  will  go 
rte  Centrum,  a  combination  of 
1  Street  and  the  classic  Greek 
a,  at  about  the  middle  of  the  pro- 
It  will  incorporate  some  of  the 
:r  old  buildings  still  standing — 
example,  a  nineteenth-century 
ouse  now  converted  into  a  neigh- 
ood  social  center,  and  Dania 
,  an  abandoned  clubhouse  of  the 
b  vintage,  with  a  ballroom  and 
ter. 

wo-way  television,  for  which  con- 
5  are  being  laid  as  the  buildings 
ip,  could  also  change  life-styles, 
[f  you  are  not  feeling  well,"  Mrs. 
il  explained,  "you  can  flick  on 

TV  and  report  to  the  local 
th  station.  And  you  might  do 

shopping  the  same  way.  You 
d  make  up  your  grocery  order 
1  a  list  on  the  TV  screen,  a  com- 
r  would  register  it,  and  in  due 
se  a  box  would  appear  at  your 

he  same  circuits  might  also  be 
1  for  a  community  forum,  among 
tlies  relaxing  in  their  own  living 
ns,  or  for  reporting  prowlers,  or 
surveillance  of  problem  areas, 
ther  technological  innovations  are 

far-out.  One  of  them  is  a  new 
I  of  heating  plant,  developed  in 
deration  with  two  local  utility 
'panics,  that  can  serve  up  to  four 
isand  dwelling  units,  at  low  cost 

with  little  or  no  environment 
fjtion. 

0  some  observers,  including  my- 
a  lot  of  this  sounds,  well,  vision- 
The  plans  and  models  reminded 
a   little   of    Piranesi's  dream- 

:tures  or  of  the  anthill-like  "ar- 
gies"  fantasized  by  Paolo  Soleri. 
n  not  at  all  sure  that  life  in 

1  a  compacted  environment  will 
out  to  be  as  cozy  and  joyous  as 
Cedar-Riverside  brochures  sug- 

There  is  some  evidence,  admit- 
y  inconclusive,  that  personal 
5s  and  antisocial  behavior  tend  to 
ease  in  step  with  population  den- 

and  that  crime  rates  in  apart- 
t  buildings  go  up  in  rough  ac- 
lance  with  their  heights.  ( Some 
ie  Cedar-Riverside  structures  will 
to  thirty  and  forty  stories. )  More- 
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THE  EASY  CHAIR  

over,  the  first  apartments  put  on  dis- 
play to  potential  renters  struck  me 
as  smallish,  at  least  for  families  with 
a  couple  of  children,  though  they 
might  he  fine  for  young  singles.  Their 
halconies  are  a  nice  decorative  touch, 
hut  they  are  too  narrow  to  hold  even 
a  single  chair.  And  from  my  own 
scant  experience  with  computers.  I 
would  confidently  expect  a  televised 
groc  ery  order  for  a  head  of  lettuce 
to  produce  a  dozen  pigs'  feet  and  a 
case  of  champagne.  Plenty  of  other 
questions,  financial  as  well  as  archi- 
tectural and  social,  cannot  he  finally 
answered  for  years.* 

^  et  Mrs.  Segal  and  her  associates 
might  just  hring  it  ofT.  Already  they 
have  accomplished  thing-  that  any 
sensihle  land  developer  would  con- 
sider impossihle:  in  the  asseinhly  of 
their  land,  for  example,  the  reloca- 
tion of  its  occupants,  and  the  manip- 
ulation of  some  thirty-five  city  ,  state, 
and  federal  agencies,  not  to  mention 
hankers  and  investors.  On  the  record 
so  far,  I  would  not  bet  against  Gloria 
on  anything  she  really  wants  to  do. 

ri^lir.  RECORD  BEGINS  IN  1962  when. 

I  a-  Mrs.  Segal  says."!  was  look- 
ing for  a  tax-sheltered  investment." 
i  She  likes  to  come  on  as  a  hard- 
nosed  businesswoman  because,  I  sus- 
pect, she  is  afraid  her  bubbling  ideal- 
ism might  put  off  men  of  practical 
affairs.  In  fact,  that  idealism  is  her 
greatest  asset,  and  she  really  isn  t 
capable  of  concealing  it.  I  Her  hus- 
band  Martin,  a  prosperous  hut  by 
no  means  wealthy  doctor,  went  along 

Both  crime  rates  and  the  behavior  of 
residents  also  are  strongly  influenced  by 
the  way  a  building  is  designed  and  sited. 
How  this  works  is  brilliantly  demonstrat- 
ed in  a  recent  book,  Defensible  Space 
(Macmillan,  $8.95)  by  Oscar  Newman, 
director  of  the  Institute  of  Planning  and 
Housing  at  New  York  University.  Certain 
types  of  buildings — notably  those  put  up 
in  many  public-housing  projects — are 
open  invitations  to  muggers,  burglars,  and 
vandals.  Other  types,  no  more  expensive 
and  at  least  as  pleasing  aesthetically,  are 
far  safer  and  more  pleasant  to  live  in. 
This  holds  true  not  only  for  low-income 
housing  but  also  for  "luxury"  apartments. 
In  view  of  Newman's  findings  it  is  hard 
to  imagine  anyone  ever  again  building 
one  of  those  monumental-slabs-in-a-bar- 
ren-laml-cape  beloved  by  Corbusier  and 
other  celebrated  architects  of  his  school. 

I  am  iidI  sure  how  thoroughly  the  Ce- 
dar-Riverside  planners  have  absorbed 
Newman's  lessons,  but  I'm  confident  that 
they  will  take  them  into  account  in  the 
designs  of  at  least  the  later  stages  of  their 
new  town. 


cheerfully,  as  he  had  with  her  earlier 
enthusiasms  for  music  and  for  Dem- 
ocratic politics.  He  has  never  taken 
an  active  part,  however,  in  her  real 
estate  ventures. 

( )n  the  advice  of  a  friend,  Keith 
Heller,  who  taught  accounting  and 
tax  law  at  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota business  school,  she  used  S  I  9,000 
of  the  family  savings  to  buy  an  equi- 
ty in  an  aging  apartment  house.  Once 
refurbished  and  refinanced, .it  yielded 
a  comfortable  return. 

At  about  this  time  Mrs.  Segal  was 
annoyed  because  she  had  a  hard  time 
finding  parking  places  near  the  uni- 
versity concert  hall.  Heller  suggested 
that  she  buy  a  vacant  lot  in  Cedar- 
Riverside  then  a  semi-slum  where 
land  was  dirt  cheap,  but  still  within 
easy  walking  distance  of  the  univer- 
sity bj  footbridge  over  the  Mississip- 
pi. She  did,  and  vastly  enjoyed  her 
private  parking  lot. 

She  also  wondered  w  hy  it  had  come 
so  cheap.  Cedar-Riverside  had  once 
been  a  respectable  though  poor  com- 
munity, settled  a  hundred  years  ago 
by  Scandinavian  and  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean immigrants.  (Mrs.  Segal's 
uncle  ran  a  grocery  store  there.) 
Hut  gradually  it  turned  into  a  honky- 
tonk  district,  infested  with  lumber- 
jacks on  a  spree,  alcoholics,  whores, 
and  assorted  hums.  Cedar  Avenue 
became  known  as  Snoose  Boulevard, 
after  the  Swedish  word  for  the  tobac- 
co juice  that  splattered  its  sidewalks. 
As  the  stable  families  moved  out,  the 
population  fell  from  20,000  to  1,000: 
many  of  the  old  one-  and  two-story 
frame  houses  stood  empty;  shops, 
except  for  the  shabby  bars,  were 
mostly  boarded  up. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  district  lies 
just  between  the  business  centers  of 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  both  ex- 
panding rapidly.  It  is  bordered  by 
two  new  interstate  highways.  On  its 
outskirts  are  two  small  colleges,  two 
hospitals,  and  the  giant  University 
of  Minnesota — which  in  1959  began 
to  reach  across  the  river  to  establish 
a  new  West  Campus  in  Cedar-River- 
side. A  little  later  the  city  designated 
it  as  an  urban  renewal  area  and  an- 
nounced plans  for  a  good-sized  park 
along  the  river  bank. 

Mrs.  Segal  and  Professor  Heller 
smelled  a  bargain.  They  decided  to 
buy  up  a  few  more  of  those  cheap  lots 
and  build  a  small  apartment  build- 
ing, for  rental  to  students,  faculty 
members,  and  employees  of  the  neigh- 
boring hospitals. 


mm  hen  they  consulted  K 

T  T  Kapson,  now  head  of  the 
versih  -  architectural  school, 
didn't  think  much  of  the  idea.  % 
nuts,"  he  said.  Why  not  buy  up 
more  of  the  land  w  liile  the  going 
good,  then  tackle  something  bi 
like  a  housing  complex  of  architec 
al  distinction  and  real  social  val 

So  Mrs.  Segal  remorlgaged 
original  apartment  house  and 
the  money  to  buy  additional  p 
cities.  By  this  time  she  and  H 
were  partners  in  Cedar-Riversidt 
sociates,  Inc.,  and  gradually  I 
brought  in  other  investors,  now] 
tailing  about  fifty-five.  The  firml 
habilitated  some  of  the  old  hoi 
it  bought,  rented  and  remortgal 
them,  and  put  the  proceeds  into  I 
more  acreage,  until  it  owned  or  I 
trolled  about  85  percent  of  the  I 
vately  held  property  in  Ccdai-lvn 
side:  in  all,  some  five  hundred  i 
a  rate  parcels. 

\b  anwhile,  the  original  vision! 
-lowing  like  the  fairy-tale  beanslj 
Instead  of  building  one  dinky  ajB 
ment,  or  even  a  housing  complex! 
Associates  were  now  bent  on  creal 
a  whole  new  town.  It  seemed  pru<  I 
then,  to  bring  in  somebody  who  kg 
something   about    new    towns — I 
about  coping  with  the  multitudi| 
arms  of  government  that  inevitl 
would  become  involved.  They  tu| 
to  Henry  T.  Mcknight,  a  former  I 
senator,  a  Republican  (to  offset j 
known  liberalism  of  the  Segal-Hl 
combo  ) ,  a  noted  conservationist! 
father  of  the  state  park  systeij 
friend  of  Hubert  Humphrey,  a  I 
cessful   land   developer- -and,  il 
significantly,  the  founder  of  JonatH 
a  new  town  abuilding  about  twdM 
five  miles  southwest  of  Minneapfl 
Mcknight  became  chairman  of  I 
dar-Riverside  Associates,  with  Hi 
(who  had  left  his  university  jobH 
president    and  Mrs.  Segal  as 
president  and  cheerleader. 

From  then  on  the  enterprise 
ceeded  as  a  curious  partnership 
tween  the  Associates  and  governn 
They  never  tried  to  fight  city 
Instead  they  seduced  it — so  sue 
fully   that   the  city  council  pa 
twelve  new  ordinances  on  a  si 
day,  June  4,   1971,  to  loosen 
strait  jacket  of  zoning  and  built 
codes.  To  direct  the  planning, 
Associates  brought  in  Donald  A 
cobson,who  had  many  years  of 
ilar  experience  w  ith  the  Minnea  >1 
Housing  and  Redevelopment  Au  oj 


re  it's  discouraging  when  your  kid  even  flunks  recess, 
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ity.  A  former  mayor,  Arthur  Nafta 
became  a  consultant.  Their  kn 
how  in  dealing  with  governmen 
and  MeKnight  s    -made  possible 
intricate  arrangements  for  financ 
the  project.  The  key  to  it  is  a  ■ 
million  guarantee  to  private  inves 
under  the  federal  New  Comrnuni 
program,  but  the  project  also  t 
half  a  dozen  other  sources  of  pu 
funds,  local  and  national,  inclura 
rent  subsidies  for  low-income  fa 
lies.  In  similar  fashion,  every  ai 
in  the  planning  is  being  worked: 
hand  in  hand  with  public  agency 
from  the  state  highway  departrr . 
to  the  university. 


T  trban  renewal  has  becom» 
hateful  term  in  many  cities, 
cause  it  has  so  often  meant  the-, 
struction  of  existing  neighborhoi 
and  the  uprooting  of  thousands 
poor  families.  Mrs.  Segal  and  : 
partners  were  determined  that  n 
ing  of  the  sort  would  happen  in 
dar-Riverside.  Of  the  150  people  t 
have  had  to  move  so  far,  all  but 1 
have  been  resettled  within  the  c; 
munity — in  better  quarters  and  i 
no  increase  in  rents.  This  was 
sible  because  the  Associates  3 
bought  up  nearly  all  the  old  ho 
in  the  area,  many  of  them  vac 
and  had  rehabilitated  them  for  I 
express  purpose.  By  the  time  J 
last  of  them  is  torn  down,  twel 
five  years  from  now,  all  the  resid' 
will  have  had  a  chance  to  move  i, 
the  new  buildings. 

Meanwhile  they  are  being  hail 
with  extraordinary  tact.  A  case 
point  is  that  of  the  Sixteen  Old  IV 
They  had  lived  together  for  yeai. 
an  old  frame  house.  When  its  i 
had  to  be  cleared,  they  were  offii 
apartments  in  a  housing  project) 
elderly  people  that  already  had  f 
up  a  few  blocks  away.  "Hell,  sj 
they  said  in  effect.  "We  don't  wan 
move  into  that  coop  full  of  cha 
ing  old  women.  We  want  to  stay  r 
where  we  are.  We  are  used  to  ( 
other,  and  we  are  used  to  our 
home,  such  as  it  is." 

So  Mrs.  Segal  came  up  with  a 
ternative  plan  that  they  accepted 
gratitude.  One  night  they  all  wei 
a  hotel  for  dinner,  a  party,  an<|| 
overnight  stay,  at  the  Associates 
pense.  Next  morning  they  went  1 
to  their  old  house,  where  they  f( 
everything  in  its  accustomed  p 
down  to  the  last  beer  bottle.  Bui 


Je  had  been  moved  during  the 
i|t  to  new  foundations  on  a  va- 
m  lot  a  few  hundred  feet  down  the 
I  t;  for  them  the  only  change  was 

■  dew. 

Iich  delicacy  perhaps  accounts 

■  he  fact  that  the  Associates,  land- 
)|i  for  four  thousand  people,  have 
Ar  had  a  rent  strike  or  used  a  rent 
actor.  "All  rents  come  in  over  the 
m  ter  or  in  the  mail,"  Mrs.  Segal 
4  "and  we  have  less  than  1  per- 
»  uncollected.  That's  fantastic." 
Inother  reason  for  their  comfort- 
l|  relationship  with  their  tenants  is 
•  the  Associates,  particularly  Mrs. 
a  1,  have  made  themselves  part  of 
J  ;ommunity.  Their  unpretentious 
Hi  is  in  the  middle  of  it,  in  what 
m  to  be  an  ice-cream  factory.  Mrs. 
J  I  is  accessible  to  anybody  with 
I  estion,  a  gripe,  or  an  idea  for 

■  project;  and  many  of  her  eve- 
is  are  spent  discussing  plans  and 

■  lems  with  neighborhood  groups, 
bj  student  commune  wants  to  re- 
ft t  its  house  with  purple  flowers 

■  green  peace  symbols — as  several 
1  lem  have — she  comes  up  with 

■  t  and  brushes  the  next  morning. 

3E  BEST  omen  for  the  future  of 
the  project  is  the  quality  of  its 
ning.  In  the  early  stages  Mrs. 
il  visited  many  new  towns  in 
)pe.  At  Tapiola  in  Finland,  one 
le  most  widely  praised  new  com- 
ities, she  snared  its  founder, 
:ki  von  Hertzen,  to  serve  as  a 
■time  consultant.  Gradually  she 
id  to  the  planning  team  a  dozen 
r  firms  and  individual  consul- 
5 — specialists  in  engineering,  ar- 
;cture,  environmental  design,  eco- 
ics,  energy  systems,  and  sociol- 

Together  with  the  Associates' 
Itime  management  staff,  small  but 
petent,  they  have  produced  an 
aordinarily  imaginative  basic 
.  To  judge  from  scale  models  and 
construction  already  under  way, 
ill  be  visually  exciting,  with  none 
ie  sterile  monotony  that  deadens 
nany  other  large-scale  housing 
rprises,  such  as  Co-op  City  in 
'  York.  It  incorporates  novel  and 
Jiently  farsighted  solutions  for 
y  urban  problems,  ranging  from 
best  use  of  a  river  bank  to  (in 
|  Segal's  phrase)  "the  psycho- 
id effect  of  planting  ten  thousand 
)  bulbs."  Although  people  like 

who  crave  a  good  deal  of  soli- 
!  and  open  space,  might  find  it 


claustrophobic,  I  am  sure  that  for 
others  Cedar-Riverside  will  be  both 
stimulating  and  conducive  to  a  sense 
of  community.  Mrs.  Segal  herself  be- 
lieves that  its  appeal  will  vary  at  dif- 
ferent stages  in  a  person's  life.  Single 
and  young  married  people  may  espe- 
cially enjoy  its  teeming  social  life. 
When  their  children  come  along, 
they  may  prefer  to  move  to  Jonathan 
or  some  other  suburban  environment; 
and  when  they  near  retirement,  they 
may  want  to  move  back  to  Cedar- 
Riverside,  for  its  convenience  and 
cultural  assets. 

But  there  are  a  couple  of  somber 
omens  too. One  of  them  was  the  Nixon 
Administration's  cutback  last  Jan- 
uary of  federal  housing  and  rent- 
subsidy  programs.  It  probably  will 
not  much  affect  the  present  stage  of 
the  Cedar-Riverside  development,  for 
which  funding  is  already  committed, 
but  unless  new  government  money 
begins  to  flow  again  within  a  year  or 
so,  the  future  stages  may  be  hard  to 
finance. 

Another  was  the  death  last  winter 
of  Henry  McKnight,  after  a  brain- 
tumor  operation.  I  can't  judge  what 
his  loss  as  chairman  will  mean  to  the 
Associates,  but  his  special  combina- 


tion of  business  and  political  acumen 
obviously  will  be  missed. 

How  the  project  will  turn  out  as 
a  business  venture  is  another  open 
question.  Informed  outsiders  told  me 
that  Mrs.  Segal's  equity  is  now  prob- 
ably worth  something  more  than  $1 
million:  an  adequate,  shall  we  say, 
rate  of  growth  from  her  original 
$19,000  investment  eleven  years  ago. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  dec- 
ades— "perhaps  not  in  my  lifetime," 
as  she  says — before  it  begins  to  yield 
a  cash  return.  What  that  may  be  will 
depend  on  such  imponderables  as  the 
occupancy  rate  and  operating  costs. 
So  too  with  the  value  of  the  physical 
investment.  If  building  costs  contin- 
ue to  escalate  at  12  percent  a  year 
every  brick  laid  today  could  look 
golden  in  twenty  years — provided,  of 
course,  that  thirty  thousand  people 
actually  will  want  to  live  in  Cedar- 
Riverside  when  it  is  completed. 

Mrs.  Segal  gave  me  the  impres- 
sion that  she  couldn't  care  less  about 
how  much  money  she  stands  to  make, 
lb-r  real  reward  is  the  glorious  fun 
she  is  having  right  now,  in  building 
a  laboratory  for  urban  living.  Its  les- 
sons, for  good  or  bad,  will  begin  to 
flow  long  before  the  cash  return.  □ 
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What  we  want  is  tlx*  smell  of  brimstone  iti  lives  made  too  aflluent  and  easy 


THERE  seems  often  to  BE  a  play- 
fulness to  wist-  people, as  if  either 
their  equanimity  lias  as  its  source  this 
playfulness  or  the  playfulness  flows 
from  the  equanimity;  and  they  can 
persuade  other  people  who  are  in  a 
state  of  agitation  to  calm  down  and 
manage  a  smile.  If  they  believe  in 
God  and  an  afterlife,  then  the  parts 
of  life  we  are  not  responsible  for  are 
naturally  rather  a  game.  If  they  don't 
believe,  they  find  that  generally  it 
i>  more  sensible  to  be  amused  than 
miserable.  But  what  used  to  surprise 
me  and  make  me  a  good  deal  less 
judging  of  people  was  to  realize  how 
vulnerable  nearly  all  of  them  were, 
including  these  grown-up  types.  Un- 
less he  craves  to  straddle  the  world, 
there  may  be  just  a  kernel  of  basic 
reassurance  that  each  person  needs. 
He  needs  some  friends,  some  modest 
success  in  love  or  love  life,  a  rea- 
sonable sense  of  accomplishment  in 
the  work  that  he  does,  and  a  home. 
Yet  these  benefits,  in  competition, 
are  not  so  easily  obtained.  If  our 
needs  seem  relatively  simple,  the 
psyches  with  which  and  the  circum- 
stances from  which  we  must  win  sat- 
isfaction are  not,  and  we  live  a  long 
while,  besides,  seldom  able  to  rest 
on  our  laurels. 

So  one  discovers  that  everybody's 
equilibrium  is  surprisingly  shaky, 
that  you  can't  with  impunity  crit- 
icize someone,  and  that  if  you  do 
criticize  him  you  may  rattle  him 
more  than  you  had  intended.  More 


to  the  point,  though,  I  began  to 
grasp  that  snap  judgments  are  in- 
complete, unjust,  that  the  complex 
of  emotion  and  difficulty  in  which 
another  man  lives  cannot  be  quickly 
ascertained.  Of  course  the  glory  and 
luck  of  it  is  that  running  counter  to 
all  that  shakiness  is  a  resilience:  you 
can't  shake  up  the  fellow  for  long. 
Most  of  us  have  a  way  of  riding  out 
assaults  or  disappointments  of  even 
the  toughest  variety,  an  animal  sa- 
lubrity that  takes  over  somehow  and 
that  we  trust  in,  that  makes  us  begin 
to  grin  a  little  again  after  a  night's 
sleep,  a  long  walk  in  the  sunshine, 
a  good  meal  or  two. 

The  great  leveler  nowadays  is  di- 
vorce; almost  everybody  thinks  of  it, 
whether  because  we  expect  to  be 
happy  all  the  time — daily,  weekly — 
or  because  we  want  the  smell  of 
brimstone  in  lives  made  too  affluent 
and  easy.  Maybe  some  of  us  will  end 
up  back  with  the  same  wives  and 
husbands  again  at  the  end  of  our 
lives  (we  sometimes  hope  so),  but 
in  the  meantime  it's  as  if  marriage 
had  become  some  chancy,  grim, 
modern  experiment  instead  of  an 
ancient  institution.  We  have  other 
lives  to  lead,  we  say  to  ourselves, 
casting  about  for  more  freedom  or 
erotic  sizzle,  more  simplicity,  leisure, 
"integrity"  at  work,  or  money,  or 

Edward  Hoagland  is  the  author  of  two  col- 
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whatever.  Physiologically  men  re. 
their  sexual  peak  at  nineteen,  an] 
propriate  age  for  their  original 
span  of  thirty  years,  but  now  if 
have  forty  more  years  to  go,  and  i 
expectation  is  that  every  year  shiJ 
be  terribly  straightforward  or  ] 
ribly  crowded  in  every  respect,  i 
be  original  is  to  be  lonely,  we've ,1 
ways  been  told,  and  for  that  real 
too,  we  may  feel  the  need  to  1 
some  form  of  hazard  enter  our  If 
especially  if  it  was  not  in  our 
when  we  were  young.  Many  divol 
are  not  really  the  result  of  irrepi 
ble  injury  but  involve  instead  arj 
sire  on  the  part  of  the  man  or  w 
an  to  shatter  the  setup,  start 
from  scratch  alone,  and  make  i 
work  for  them  all  over  again.  V 
want  the  risk  of  disaster,  wan' 
touch  bottom,  see  where  botton 
and,  coming  up,  to  breathe  the" 
again  with  relief  and  relish. 

It's  not  easy.  The  public  effor 
look  harmonious  may  help  hold  tl 
together.  After  sitting  in  silence" 
ing  to  a  party,  they  will  hold  ha 
in  the  taxi  when  they  come  ho1 
they  make  love  rarely,  but  do  so  V 
pleasure  if  they  have  company  s , 
ing  over.  Some  of  their  dilTereij 
are  disconcertingly  homely  one-.  j  | 
She  wants  to  sell  the  house,  he  w.j 
to  keep  it,  and  they  disagree  all 
the  children's  school.  He  resentsl 
fact  that  she  got  herself  pregil 
"accidentally"  for  each  of  the  (1 
dren,  but  she  is  sick  and  tireci 


ing  his  timidity,  which,  among 

•  tilings,  would  have  meant  that 
never  have  had  any  children  in 
first  place  if  she  hadn't  taken 
ers  in  hand.  He  resents  almost 
betrayal  her  quick  abandonment 
ost  of  the  sex  games  (what  she 

"Krafft-Ebing"  now)  that  so 
ed  him  during  their  courtship 
drew  him  on,  but  she  is  tired  of 
ng  him  to  a  maturity  that  should 
the  head  of  a  household;  it 
n't  seem  to  come  naturally  to 
Bachelors  fall  into  two  types. 
:hinks — the  "glassies,"  who  re- 
back  what  they  encounter,  and 
hickset,  blocked  sad  fellows,  to 
n  passivity  is  painful — and  he 
ably  would  have  been  one  of  the 

•  if  she  hadn't  turned  up,  had 
first  child,  and  settled  down  into 
ly  life,  putting  on  shoes  instead 
■r  rakish  black  boots.  She  wants 
)  to  Europe  this  summer,  how- 

whereas  he  wants  to  bask  at 
)each.  She  thinks  he  treats  his 
er  and  father  badly  and  that  his 
vior  in  their  own  fights  is  a  con- 
tion  of  hangups  he  has  with 
,  but  he  makes  no  bones  at  all 
It  his  contention  that  her  affec- 
for  her  parents  is  livelier  than 

she  feels  for  him,  that  even  her 
:cupation  with  motherhood  is 
y  an  attempt  to  give  the  world 
nother  all  over  again, 
ley 're  at  swords'  points;  grotes- 
ies  in  each  come  to  the  fore.  He 
es  a  portable  radio  everywhere, 
e  dinner  table,  to  the  bathroom, 
she  constantly  plays  with  the 

In  bed,  when  they  argue  late 
the  night  or  lie  rigid,  unable  to 
k,  she  crosses  her  arms  on  her 

and  he  holds  his  genitals  as  if 
;ep  them  intact  for  life  later  on. 
"ehension,  exhaustion  make  them 
lone  separating,  but  they  take  to 
ing  via  notes  left  in  prominent 

about  the  house,  '"bulletins," 
i  read  in  silence  and  answered 

a  day,  which  cuts  down  the 
as  well  as  the  angst.  Neither 
f  wants  disaster;  their  nerves 
:heir  stomachs  beg  them  to  have 
*e. 


*  A  poor  boy,  just  earning  a  lot 
money  used  to  be  plenty.  Now 
:ymaking  is  seldom  sufficient — 
wve  other  lives  to  lead.  On  the 
ary,  the  higher  the  wages,  the 
wildcat  strikes  there  are; a  mal- 
afflicts  the  assembly  lines.  It's 


the  time  off  that  people  are  con- 
cerned with.  Hitchhiking  has  had  a 
new  vogue  for  its  dramatization  of 
rootlessness,  and  a  good  many  young 
men  and  women  brought  up  com- 
fortably in  the  suburbs  have  plunged 
into  bucolic  living,  the  men  imme- 
diately confronting  the  extraordinary 
question  of  whether  or  not  they  could 
build  a  house  for  themselves.  To  do 
so  seemed  essential  to  them,  and  a 
surprising  proportion  did  manage 
somehow.  As  one  visits  among  the 
communes ,  one  finds  the  woods 
full  of  houses — sheepherders'  cabins, 
Japanese  hutches,  alpine  chalets, 
airy,  belvedered,  summery  bowers — 
that  often  are  empty.  The  fellow, 
hastily  beginning  the  job,  worrying 
about  that  formidable  scatter  of  saw- 
mill lumber — the  footing  and  sills 
and  studs  and  siding — forgot  to 
think  about  locating  water  (or  built 
uphill  from  his  spring ) .  Maybe  the 
site  is  so  woodsy-lovely  that  his  girl- 
friend finds  it  frightening  at  night; 
they're  sleeping  instead  in  a  Volks- 
wagen van  parked  next  to  the  central 
farmhouse.  Isolated  shacks  dispersed 
about  may  have  come  to  seem  in 
conflict  with  the  overall  experiment 
in  living;  or  perhaps  the  builders 


merely  moved  on,  leaving  ii: 
homes  like  dated  bomb  shelters. 

Because  it's  a  bad  time  for  ideol- 
ogy, the  communes  are  fading  in  fa- 
vor of  families  who  live  private  lives 
on  a  separate  but  friendly  basis.  The 
problem  remains  that  a  place  where 
land  is  cheap  enough  for  the  simple 
life  is  also  a  depressed  area  where 
even  the  natives  don't  find  much 
work,  and  so  the  women  tend  to  do 
rather  better  than  the  men,  as  the 
months  become  years.  Not  feeling 
obliged  to  come  up  with  the  mort- 
gage money,  the  women  set  about 
doing  what  they  might  do  anywhere 
— taking  care  of  the  kids,  being  ame- 
liorative, homemaking.  Particularly 
if  they  are  the  earth-mother  sort  to 
begin  with,  they  thrive,  while  the 
men  are  dishwashers  during  the  tour- 
ist season  or  carpenters  or  mechan- 
ics, or  set  up  a  bakery,  do  leather- 
work,  carve  salad  bowls,  drive  a 
truck,  until  the  limitations  to  earn- 
ing a  living  in  such  a  parched  econo- 
my come  to  seem  not  worth  a  candle. 

I  don't  believe  this  rural  activity 
is  only  a  footnote  to  the  divisiveness 
of  the  Vietnam  war.  People  are  go- 
ing to  keep  choosing  a  manner  of 
living  to  suit  themselves,  and  there 
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are  going  to  be  different  ways;  we 
forget  what  miracles  we  are.  On  sum- 
mer holidays  some  of  the  long-haired 
couples  and  communes  in  my  town 
in  \  ermont  get  together  for  a  big 
Softball  game,  everybody  contribut- 
ing food  for  the  meal  that  follows. 
The  lush  grass  is  high  except  where 
they've  knoc  ked  it  down,  the  out- 
field is  full  of  extra  fielders,  and 
each  team  tries  to  run  up  the  score. 
Watching  the  playing,  the  smiles 
people  wear  as  they  swing,  I  think 
it  must  he  as  gleeful  ;i  time  a-  ail)  . 
these  late-twenties  that  most  of  them 
are  in.  Sometimes  I  feel  as  though 
1  m  looking  at  snapshots  taken  to- 
day of  one  or  another  person,  young, 
happy,  at  a  kind  of  peak,  on  the  best 
afternoon  of  the  summer  of  their 
twenty-eighth  year.  It's  so  American 
a  scene  that  nearly  everyone  must 
>e  represented  here,  the  lank  hair 
onlj  a  disguise,  1  think,  wondering 
where  they  will  be,  what  will  have 
tappened  to  them,  what  changes 
leir  faces  will  show  in  twenty-eight 
mmmc.  Smiling  in  the  sun,  a  girl  takes 
a  strong  swing,  and  I  feel  perhaps 
some  of  the  same  painful  tenderness 
she  herself  would  feel  years  from 
now.  holding  pictures  from  today  in 
her  hands,  pictures  such  as  old  men 
or  women  will  show  you  to  indicate 
that  they  too  were  graceful  once  and 
had  happy  times. 

Afterward,  when  the  crowd  is 
gone,  my  friend  who  owns  the  ball- 
field  calls  in  his  herd  of  goats  for 
milking — "Goatee!  Goatee!  Goatee!" 
The  goats  with  their  bland  farmer 
faces  run  in  a  bevy  of  white  bobbing 
heads,  mild-looking.  The  new  un- 
finished barn  is  a  competent  cross- 
hatch  of  joists  and  roof  beams,  taller 
than  it  will  seem  when  it  is  complet- 
ed. We  are  friends  because  recently 
we  walked  forty-five  miles  together, 
cooking  over  wispy  fires,  eating  from 
the  same  pot,  hunching  under  a  can- 
vas fly  in  the  rain.  He  is  so  well  set- 
tled here  after  eight  years  that  it  took 
me  almost  the  whole  forty-five  miles 
to  see  him  in  that  other  guise  that 
I  always  look  for — what  he  would 
have  been  like  if  he  hadn't  left  New 
York  City.  Finally,  in  the  rain  when 
he  was  tired,  I  recognized  the  New 
York  face  he  would  have  worn,  and 
it  was  darkly  confused  and  sad.  Of- 
ten behind  the  communard's  veil  of 
hair  one  sees  a  man  who  is  just 
marking  time,  sliding  past  forks  in 
the  road  that  he  should  take,  but 
here  was  my  friend,  with  his  fields 


and  his  garden  and  goats, 
midst  of  life. 


■  N  NEW  YORK  IF  I  GO  OUT  ml 
1  and  turn  left  I'm  at  the  m 
holding  penitentiary  almost  <i 
diately.  Loudspeakers,  guard 
carbines,  and  men  in  fetters  id 
a  last  look  at  the  street  beforen 
led  inside.  There  are  attorneys 
the  rigmarole  of  bread  deliverij 
visiting  wives,  mothers,  and  i 
— "ten  years!"  in  the  snatcji 
conversation.  It's  said  not  tol 
harsh  place  and  probably  woul 
have  the  facilities  to  handle  all 
deal  of  trouble,  in  any  casa 
guards  who  do  look  like  ugll 
tomers  are  the  out-of-statersl 
prisons  like   Lewisburg  who-] 
driven  in  vans  to  transport  til 
tenced  prisoners  for  a  longer! 
They  play  with  their  chains  al 
wait — long  waist  and  leg  chaia 
Turning  right  on  the  street 
soon  at  a  drug  peddlers'  local* 
slithy  spot  at  midnight,  whef/ 
dozen  trucks  are  kept  closely  ]li 
in  a  narrow  lot  and  the  very  * 
light  is  blocked  off  by  railroad b 
running  above.  Over  by  a  singM 
at  the  far  corner  a  mechanic^ 
cover,  is  leaning  into  an  engine^ 
ing  some  repairs,  while  the  :fl 
several  of  them,  pace  in  and  (I 
tween  the  tight  trucks,  quickji 
appearing  in  the  darkness  toll 
pear  at  another  spot.  A  serjt 
Dickensian   starvelings  scuttt 
each  one  palavering  furtivel  [ 
moving  off,  while  other  addict^ 
their  turn  in  the  gloomy  dootv 
down  the  block.  They  are  gei'r 
so  thin  that  they  remind  me  i 
poverty  of  another  continence 
ing  desolate-looking  faces  bac  1 
as  they  come  and  go,  to  see  w,|t 
anybody  is  following  them.  Bu:>c 
drive  up  and  park,  and  a  couri 
vice  is  operated  for  wholesale  Se 
because  every  few  minutes  aj| 
duty  taxi  swings  slowly  pas'  ; 
makes  a  pickup — if  the  cab  e 
scared  he  keeps  going  arour 
block  until  one  of  the  peddlers  vl 
ties  at  him.  It's  a  perfect  maZ'  i 
if  all  the  people  transacting  hv  ,ti 
in  an  evening  were  scooped  u]  tl 
would  fill  the  federal  detention  < 
quarters.  Some  will  find  then  B 
there  rapidly  enough  anywa) 
them  it  is  only  a  step  from  heir  K 
to  being  nabbed.  They've  a 
largely  been  nabbed. 


Nothing  is  more  fascinating  than  people, 
ome  are  just  more  fascinating  than  others. 

Meet  them  all. 


great,  the  near-great  and  the  greatly  exaggerated, 
reputable  and  the  disreputable.  The  power-hungry 
the  power-happy.  The  dreamers  and  the  damned, 
ij  tragic  figures,  the  sinful,  the  singular  ones.  All  too 
J  ian,  if  a  little  larger  than  life,  with  their  foibles,  frets, 
irations,  pettiness,  triumphs  and  despairs.  Wonder- 
eople.  Despicable  people.  And  they  make  the  most 
mating  reading  in  the  world! 
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OTHER  LIVES 

The  foghorns  of  the  waterfront, 
carried  through  the  window,  cause 
a  slippage  of  resolve  in  me,  jus!  as 
they  must  work  to  demoralize  the 
prisoners  and  peddlers  and  addicts 
nearby — we  have  other  lives  to  lead. 
I'm  not  so  sure  I  know  what  is  per- 
manent anymore, although  as  recently 
as  a  year  or  two  ago  I  thought  I  did. 
The  stars,  the  flowers,  and  so  on — 
genes,  mountains,  and  even  the  sore 
points  of  love.  Picking  at  the  heaps 
of  raspberries  growing  up  from  the 
ruins  of  an  old  barn — sweet  from 
the  manuring  of  twenty  years — I'd 
find  a  quietude  in  that.  Our  choreog- 
raphy, too,  outlives  us.  A  porcu- 
pine pushes  its  head  around  the 
corner  of  the  house  and,  with  weak 
bulging  eyes,  cautiously  sits  up  on 
its  hindquarters  before  venturing 
onto  the  lawn.  Porcupines  chew  holes 
in  houses,  so  I  slide  inside  for  my 
gun.  \\  hen  my  dog  sees  me  loading 
he  thinks  his  time  may  have  come. 
He  knows  there  is  no  escape,  if  so, 
having  seen  other  men  shoot  other 
dogs,  and  cringes  as  our  eyes  meet. 
The  porcupine,  which  had  retreat- 
ed alongside  the  house,  heads  for 
the  woods  when  I  reappear,  its  wad- 
dle transformed  into  a  flight  for  life. 
It's  a  primitive  animal  that,  when 
wounded,  still  only  waddles,  cannot 
limp,  but  die  it  does,  sighing  as  a 
person  would.  And  yet  during  this 
sad  episode  I've  felt  larger,  quicker, 
hardly  myself,  augmented  as  though 
by  the  fact  that  each  of  us  has  moved 
along  tracks  older  than  our  own  time 
and  place. 

Most  people  enjoy  some  sense  of 
permanence,  even  rather  approving 
of  the  circumstance  that  old  people 
die  eventually  (part  of  the  perma- 
nence ) ,  until  they  themselves  grow 
old.  Much  of  my  own  feeling  of  per- 
manence has  been  grounded  in  the 
wildness  of  the  natural  world.  Wild- 
ness  is  permanence  because  it  is  what 
is  unaltered,  an  infinity  of  partic- 
ulars that  are  changing  only  very 
slowly  without  special  reference  to 
man.  That  the  sun  shines  just  as 
brightly  on  somebody  who  is  dying 
of  thirst  is  our  good  luck,  because 
if  he  could  turn  out  the  sun  for  him- 
self it  would  go  out  for  us.  Now 
"wildness,"  instead  of  being  infinity 
and  superabundance,  has  a  different 
reference,  however,  often  simply  the 
sniper  gone  haywire  up  in  the  bell 
tower. 

Although  there  should  be  other 
reasons  besides  what  we  call  nature 


to  believe  in  the  permanence  of  the 
world,  if  nature  in  health  and  wealth 
and  variety  is  to  be  permitted  to  ex- 
ist only  for  its  recreational  value  to 
man,  then  we  must  base  our  convic- 
tions about  the  world's  permanence, 
in  the  meanwhile,  on  the  perma- 
nence of  him.  That  wouldn't  be  so 
hard  to  do,  when  one  considers  peo- 
ple to  be  more  good  than  bad,  ex- 
cept for  the  exceptional  power  at 
hand  nowadays  in  those  brutal  mo- 
ments, even  just  to  the  local  vandal. 
Ten  years  of  good  intentions  can't 
match  one  night  of  cruelty;  what  we 
watch  is  the  dangerously  balanced 
duality.  Where  the  Indians  were 
spellbound  by  the  succession  of  thun- 
derheads  in  their  sky — which  was  so 
much  bigger  than  ours — we  eye  our- 
selves; or,  when  we  do  turn  our  at- 
tention away  from  our  own  psyches, 
we  watch  our  leaders,  who  have  be- 
come bigger  than  the  sky. 

llfE  HAVE  OUR  FREEDOM  and  mi- 

T  T  raculous  variance,  and  lately  I've 
tried  to  discover  which  is  the  wild- 
est mountain  left  in  Vermont,  from 
scouting  as  well  as  map-reading  and 
talking  to  people.  I  think  that  I  have. 
A  Jeep  could  bump  to  within  a  mile 
or  two  of  the  east  or  west  base,  but 
nobody  happens  to  climb  it.  The 
mountains  round  about  are  encoun- 
tered first,  and  it's  an  intricate,  broad- 
topped,  low  little  mountain,  a  con- 
fusion of  starfish  ridges  and  high 
swamps  thick  with  windfalls.  Noth- 
ing spectacular,  no  cliffs,  water- 
falls, or  fifty-mile  views,  just  lots  of 
forest.  Its  distinction  is  only  its  wild- 
ness, and  moose,  bear,  lynx,  and  coy- 
otes make  their  homes  there.  I'm 
drawn  to  it  and  frequently  wind  to- 
ward it  in  walks,  tasting  the  creeks 
that  run  off  its  sides,  getting  to  know 
the  valleys  below,  spending  the  night 
on  mountains  nearby  so  as  to  look 
at  its  contours  at  dusk  and  at  dawn. 
Old  log-skidding  trails  go  halfway 
up,  and  I  soft-foot  up  some  of  these, 
watching  for  animal  prints,  but 
though  it  seems  like  a  low  little  moun- 
tain, hiding  its  higher  complexities, 
eventually  I  turn  back,  postponing 
climbing  clear  to  the  top.  Such  an 
important  event  should  not  be  rushed. 
If  this  indeed  is  the  most  remote 
mountain  in  Vermont,  I  hope  to  ex- 
plore it  gradually  for  many  summers 
and  never  really  climb  it.  Wildness  is 
indifference,  wildness  exists  without 
any  knowledge  of  whether  or  not  it 
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OTIIKK  LIVES 


will  be  destroyed.  Its  survival  on  this 
la^t  mountain  matters  not  to  the 
mountain,  not  to  the  attributes  that 
define  wildness,  hut  only  to  me. 

Half  tin;  battle  is  knowing  what 
matters,  and  if  we  are  prepared  to 
make  up  our  minds,  an  almost  un- 
limited number  of  choices  e\i>t>;  in 
a  way  the  world  is  less  crowded  than 
it  used  to  he.  Alongside  the  close- 
ness and  safeties*  and  sameness  of 
modern  living  is  a  frightening  roomi- 
ness— cheap  instant  travel,  swift  risk 
and  misery,  wars  marbled  with  pri- 
meval terror,  old-fashioned  loneliness 
and  poverty,  yet  scholar-hip  leading 
straight  toward  the  roots  of  life,  and 
so  many  experiments  in  pleasure  in 
progress  that  it  takes  only  a  minimal 
gift  for  adventure  for  somebody  to 
live  several  lives  in  the  space  of  one. 
What  is  scandalous  or  impermissible 
now?  Kicking  a  child  in  the  strict: 
maybe  a  few  other  odd  taboos.  So, 
what  is  happening  is  that  we  come 
to  lai  c  the  decision:  do  we  want  to 
explore  ourselves  in  several  mar- 
riage  or  in  only  one?  Do  we  want 
one  life  to  lead,  or  more'/  And  how- 
much  does  our  own  ambivalence 
really  interest  us — are  we  ourselve>, 
in  self-concern,  the  best  focus  in  life? 


No  doubt  there  aren't  single  answers; 
nor  will  our  private  answers  ne<  es- 
sarily  have  much  to  do  with  how  we 
behave.  Instead,  as  always,  we  trust 
that  when  we  make  a  mistake  we 
will  land  on  our  feet.  What  we  know, 
as  social  sea  changes  come  roaring 
at  us,  is  that  human  beings  are  extra- 
ordinarily adaptive. 

I  stand  on  a  pier  near  my  house, 
looking  at  the  river  and  south  toward 
the  larger  harbor.  If  I  were  feeling 
glum  it  might  seem  an  escape  route, 
but  I'm  simply  watching  the  sunlight 
jiggle  on  the  wide  currents— refresh- 
ingly wider  than  the  yardsticks  of 
distance  that  one  is  used  to  in  the 
city.  The  water's  jiggling  establishes 
a  parallel  lightness  in  me,  and  though 
tlir  weather  happens  to  be  cold,  the 
sunlight  brings  out  from  within  me, 
besides  my  good  spirits,  the  lizards, 
snakes,  turtles  that  I  originally  was 

all  the  creatures  that  merged  to 
make  me,  and  that  loved  the  sun- 
light, depending  upon  it  so  much  that 
e\en  if  I  no  longer  need  it  myself  as 
imperatively,  I  can't  feel  it  on  my 
>kin  without  slowing  my  thoughts 
and  my  feet,  stopping  and  closing  my 
eyes  for  a  moment  to  bask. 

And  so  the  day  is  lovely — sunshine 


There's  a  new  dictionary 
for  your  whole  family  from 
America's  greatest  diction- 
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that  1  turn  my  throat  to  slowly, 
the  water  hopping  and  sparkling, 
many  moiling  dogs.  Forluiiatel) 
my  own  safety,  however,  I'm  ne 
dog  nor  lizard,  because  this  is 
center  of  the  city  and  two  or  t 
hundred  other  people  besides  m< 
taking  their  ease  on  the  pier.  A 
ventory  of  what  they  look  like  c 
wind  up  as  the  history  of  the  w 
which,  needless  to  say,  I'm  not  i 
on  this  line  afternoon;  but  I'l 
home  with   them.   Without  sps 
much  attention  from  the  boat 
the  children,  the  lovers  and  gir 
old  people  whose  stories  I'd  lik 
hear.  1  can  pretty  well  spot  peoa 
trouble  and  those  who  spell  tr 
and  get  a  handle  on  anybody 
ambles  near.  Schizophrenia,  dia 
collapse,    belt-bet  ween-the-teeth 
epilepsy — subway  things.  Ther 
encroachers  and  trapped  people 
people  here  before  they  go  hoil 
dress  for  a  party;  one  can  place  fl 
in  their  apartments  and  with  I 
friends. 

Hundreds  of  people  .  .  .  ail 
freighter  steaming  grandly  by,B 
barges,  tugboats,  police  boats,  si 
seers'  launches.  The  West  Side  II 
way  provides  constant  engine  stl 
and  two  private  planes  are  cro.4| 
overhead,  and  now  a  707  on  afl 
scent  pattern,  sweeping  arouncB 
ward  LaGuardia.  A  helicopter  isS 
ing  downtown,  very  low  abovdj 
with  another  angling  in  stiffly  m 
New  Jersey.  From  every  dire<B 
aircraft  are  converging,  it  seeml 
third  helicopter,  I  suddenly  notiil 
and  the  trucks  on  West  Street,  H 
the  roar  of  the  cars  on  the  higrl 
over  them,  and  these  crowds 
wrought-up  people  here  to  relaJ 
an  hour.  Lizard  though  I  am,  I 
that  I  am,  I  am  able  to  absorb  ifl 
Whirlybirds,  arrested-looking  inl 
air,  furrow  through  the  other  lal 
of  sound — and  big  flat  airliners 
gray  as  the  newest  invented  rrJ 
and  large-looking  as  skyscraper! 
they  turn — and  some  stunting  I 
in  a  powerboat  making  waves  dl 
where  we  are.  Yet  somehow  the  r| 
the  merrier.  I'm  grinning.  It's'J 
swimming  in  the  ocean  and  suddi 
Lake  Superior  is  dumped  in,  J 
the  Danube  and  Nile,  then  the  1 
pian  Sea.  But  one  bobs  above  til 
Whether  one  will  always  bob  all 
them  is  a  question.  But,  grinrj 
one  finds  that  somehow  each  ir 
ment  is  adjusted  for;  one  rides  al' 
it;  it  can  all  be  absorbed. 


|  |     .         '  *i 

Merriam-Webster 
has  just  published 

the  greatest 
dictionary  of  its 
kind  Its  where 
the  words  live. 


aiy     puunsiici.  I'leinaiii- 

Webster  presents  Webster's 
New  Collegiate  Dictionary. 
It  doesn't  just  define  words.  It  makes 
words  come  alive. 

New  firsts  like  3,000  vivid  quotations, 
plus  over  24,000  descriptive  phrases, 
plus  22,000  new  words  many  of  which 
like  "deli"  are  in  no  other  desk  diction- 
ary. A  total  of 1 50,000  entries — all  reflect- 
ing the  lively  language  of  the  Seventies. 

Buy  one  for  your  family,  or  as  a  gift. 
Wherever  books  are  sold. 

Merriam-Webster  Dictionaries,  Spring- 
field, Massachusetts  01101. 


It's  tough  keeping 

a 

jump 
ahead 


.  .  .  but  that's  our  job.  We've  been 
doing  it  for  nearly  forty  years. 

We  were  busy  turning  on  the 
lights  in  the  countryside  while 
most  people  were  still  calling  it  an 
"impossible  dream." 

And  we  knew,  even  then,  we 
were  taking  on  a  commitment  to 
the  future  ...  to  provide  adequate, 
dependable  power  to  keep  pace 
with  the  changing  needs  of  rural 
America. 

We're  doing  that,  and  more. 

Years  ago  we  began  alerting 
the  nation  to  an  approaching  crisis 
in  energy  .  .  .  pressing  for  better 
planning  at  all  levels  .  .  .  for  a  na- 
tional energy  policy,  a  national 
power  grid,  stepped-up  research 
efforts  .  .  .  ways  to  manage  our  re- 
sources more  wisely. 

Today,  we're  working  harder 
than  ever  to  do  our  part  in  finding 
solutions  to  America's  energy 
problems  ...  to  live  up  to  our  com- 
mitment to  all  who  have,  or  want 
to,  put  down  roots  in  communities 
we  serve. 

In  our  business  it's  always 
tough  keeping  a  jump  ahead.  Our 
nearly  forty  years'  experience 
helps. 


America's 

Rural  Electric  Systems 


We  core  .  . . 

we're  consumer  owned 


National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association/2000  Florida  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009 


Sally  Disco  and  Susan  Meyers 


LEGAL  SUPERMARKETS 


Ul 


Demystifying  the  lawyers 


THK  SIGN  APPEARED  ON  Van  Nuys 
Boulevard  in  the  second  week  of 
September  1972.  Painted  in  gold 
letters  on  the  plate  glass  window  of 
a  small  storefront  office,  it  read, 
"Legal  Clinic  of  Jacoby  &  Meyers," 
and  a  little  farther  down,  "Park  in 
rear."  Pasted  in  the  corner  were  the 
familiar  blue  and  orange  rectangles 
of  BankAmericard  and  Master 
Charge. 

Through  the  window  the  usual 
philodendron  could  be  seen  standing 
in  a  corner  of  the  waiting  room.  A 
sign,  "Peace  and  goodwill  are  not 
just  words  .  .  ."  hung  on  the  wall, 
and  a  coffee  table  placed  in  front  of 
a  black  Naugahyde  couch  was  lit- 
tered with  magazines.  "Initial  con- 
sultation fee  $15,"  read  a  notice  at 
one  end  of  the  receptionist's  desk, 
and  a  stack  of  brochures  entitled  "A 
message  to  our  clients"  waited  at  the 
other.  Invitations  to  a  September  13 
opening-day  reception  given  by  a 
Los  Angeles  consumer  group,  the 
Consumer  Legal  Action  Council, 
were  already  in  the  mail. 

By  noon  of  that  day  the  small  of- 
fice was  crowded  with  newsmen. 
Frank  Damrell,  president  of  the  Con- 
sumer Federation  of  California,  had 
flown  in  from  Sacramento  for  the 
event  and  was  conducting  a  press 
conference  in  the  waiting  room.  "The 
largest  sector  of  our  society,  the 
middle-income  group,"  Damrell  was 
saying,  "is  not  being  provided  with 
the  services  it  so  badly  needs.  What 
this  clinic  provides  is  an  effective 
legal  delivery  system  to  handle  the 
day-to-day  problems  of  the  con- 
sumer." 

Maurice  Mayesh,  president  of  the 
Consumer  Legal  Action  Council,  was 
being  interviewed  before  television 
cameras  in  the  hall.  "Jacoby  and 
Meyers,1  he  was  saying,  "have  a  suc- 
cessful private  practice  in  Westwood. 
Meyers  is  an  honors  graduate  of 
LJCLA  Law  School  and  a  former 

Sally  Disco,  an  attorney  practicing  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  Susan  Meyers  (Mrs.  Stephen 
Meyers),  a  free-lance  writer,  are  currently 
writing  a  book  entitled  The  Legal  Dilemma. 


California  Rural  Legal  Assistance 
lawyer  who's  been  involved  in  a 
number  of  major  consumer  class 
action  law  suits.  Jacoby  used  to  be 
an  attorney  for  a  large  corporation 
and  is  also  active  in  consumer  law. 
In  addition,  they  have  a  criminal 
specialist  who  was  editor  in  chief  of 
the  UCLA  Law  Review,  an  admin- 
istrative law  specialist  who's  a  grad- 
uate of  Harvard  Law  School  and 
was  Director  of  Major  Cases  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Legal  Aid  Foundation. 
They've  got  a  bankruptcy  specialist 
who  graduated  from  Loyola  Law 
School,  worked  for  Los  Angeles  Le- 
gal Aid,  and  has  a  successful  private 
practice  in  bankruptcy." 

In  one  of  the  inner  offices,  Stephen 
Meyers,  the  thirty-year-old,  red- 
headed attorney  who,  with  his  part- 
ner Leonard  Jacoby,  had  started  it 
all,  was  talking  on  the  phone  to  a 
reporter  from  KRLA.  "That's  right. 
We'll  reduce  fees  by  cutting  over- 
head, using  paralegal  counselors  and 
a  systems  approach  toward  standard 
legal  problems.  There's  a  self-help 


; 

c 


counseling  service  and — no,  nc 
side  funding.  This  is  strictly  a 
supporting  operation." 

Jacoby  was  in  the  next  offic 
ing  to  a  reporter  from  the 
Examiner.  "Trouble  with  the 
If  they're  really  as  concerned  as 
say  they  are  about  the  needs  c 
middle  class,"  he  was  saying 
the  deadpan  delivery  of  a  M 
Caine,  "1  should  think  they 
welcome  us." 

The  bar  did  not.  Two  weeks 
a  letter  bearing  the  seal  of  the 
Bar  of  California  was  dropped 
clinic's  mailbox.  It  was  labeled  g 
sonal.  In  re:   State  Bar  Inve* 
tion."  The  lines  were  drawn  in? 
may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  | 
significant  conflicts  in  the  recerq 
tory  of  the  American  legal  p* 
sion. 


\\ HTHIN    THREE  MONTHS 

T  T  opening,  the  Legal  Clini 
doubled  its  staff  and  was  proe 
over  1  percent  of  the  divorc 
Los  Angeles  County.  More  tha: 
new  clients  had  been  helped  o 
ters   ranging   from  bankruptc 
child    custody    to  consumer 
plaints.  Stories  on  the  clinic  ha* 
peared  in  Newsweek  and  The  ( 
tian  Science  Monitor,  and  plans 
being  made  to  open  a  second  - 
in   the  city,  while  attorneys 
other  parts  of  the  country  were 
ing  inquiries  about  how  they 
set  up  similar  operations. 

The  concept  of  a  legal  clir 
simple — namely  that  through  a 
ficient  operation  and  a  large  vo 
business,  quality  legal  services 
be  delivered  cheaply  and  effecl  \ 
to  the  middle-income  legal  cons 
without  outside  funding  or  subs 
Moreover,   the   Legal  Clinic 
law  firm  that  makes  no  attemji 
foster  the  mystique  that  the  pijj 
sion  as  a  whole  has  so  carefully 
tivated;  the  storefront  office 
approachable  as  the  drugstore] 
the  corner  or  the  five-and-ten  <  t 
the  street. 


You're  looking  at  a 
high-grade  aluminum  mine,  f 


y  all-aluminum  can  in  the  bever- 
aisle  of  your  local  supermarket 
be  recycled  and  remade  into 
her  aluminum  can.  It's  being  done 
now  at  Alcoa. 

when  you  recycle  aluminum,  you 
energy.  It  takes  only  5  percent 
e  energy  it  takes  to  make  it  the 
time. 

9  it's  made,  it  can  be  recycled 
atedly,  at  a  tremendous  saving 
iergy. 


There's  not  another  beverage  pack- 
aging material  quite  like  aluminum. 
Only  aluminum  has  all  these  things 
going  for  it:  it's  lightweight,  chills 
quickly,  keeps  things  fresh, opens  with 
a  snap,  has  high  scrap  value  and  can 
be  recycled  repeatedly.  It's  plentiful, 
too. 

And  because  it's  also  good  economics 
to  recycle  aluminum,  Alcoa  will  pay 
as  much  as  10  cents  a  pound  for 
all-aluminum  cans,  from  any 


established  reclamation  center. 
Alcoa  is  doing  something  to  help 
conserve  our  natural  resources.  We 
would  like  to  tell  you  more  about  it. 
Write  for  our  free  brochure  on  energy 
and  aluminum. 

We'll  also  send  you  a  list  of  America's 
aluminum  can  reclamation  centers. 
Aluminum  Company  of  America, 
820-G  Alcoa  Building,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  15219. 


I  minum: 
>s  it  on 


□ALCOA 


CHRISTMAS 
CARDS 


T^lic  new  catalogue  of  the 
famous  Museum  Christmas  cards  an 
unparalleled  selection  of  paintings, 
drawings,  goldsmiths  work,  stained 
» lass,  sculpt u ro,  lo\ tiles, a nd graphics. 

The  more  than  one  hundred  un- 
usual Museum  Christmas  presents  in- 
clude exact  copies  of  ancient  jewelrj 
in  gold  and  silver,  sculpture,  rare  early 
American  jjlass,  pewter,  porcelain, 
needlework,  small  medieval  hells  in 
silver  and  pure  gold,  an  Egyptian 
Magic  wall  calendar,  and  the  now 
engagement  calendar.  Gardens:  East 
d  II  est.  The  cards  are  priced  from 
JO  to  ^ 3  cents ;  the  Christmas  presents 
start  at  S2.95.  Made  especially  for  the 
Museum,  tho\  can  be  bought  only  by 
mail  or  at  the  Museum  itself.  Reserve 
your  copj  now  of  the  88-page  color 
catalogue  to  be  mailed  September 
first. 


The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

255  Grade  Station,  New  York  10028 

Please  send  me  the  Museum's  new  catalogue 

of  Christmas  cards,  2J  a  nts  enclosed  H  1 

Name   —  

Address  

 ZIP  


LEGAL  SUPERMARKETS  

Once  inside,  the  client  fills  out  a 
form  with  his  name,  address,  and 
the  nature  of  his  problem,  and  is  giv- 
en a  broc  hure  folded  so  that  the  first 
item  to  meet  the  eye  is  a  list  of  fees. 
Apart  from  the  initial  $15  consulta- 
tion, which  covers  a  counseling  ses- 
sion with  both  a  paralegal  counselor 
and  an  attorney,  the  brochure  lists 
prices  for  sample  cases:  "A  default 
divorce  in  which  no  support,  chil- 
dren, or  property  are  involved,  $100 
[local  bar  associations'  suggest- 
ed minimums  range  from  $350  to 
$150];  letter  terminating  a  consumer 
contract,  $15;  individual  bankrupt- 
cy, no  assets,  $200  [a  large  Los  An- 
geles bankruptcy  law  firm  charges 
$275];  defense  of  most  misdemean- 
ors after  arraignment,  $200  [crimi- 
nal attorneys'  fees  vary  widely]." 

Publication  of  fees  and  advertise- 
ment of  specific  expertise  is  unique 
in  the  private  practice  of  law.  Nor- 
mally, if  fees  are  discussed  at  all, 
it  is  after  the  client  lias  entered  the 
inner  sanctum  of  the  attorney's  of- 
fice and  made  a  certain  psychologi- 
cal commitment.  And  if  the  question 
of  competence  to  handle  a  particular 
type  of  case  is  brought  up,  the 
attorney — who  has  to  scurry  for  busi- 
ness in  today's  lawyer-glutted  mar- 
ket— is  likely  to  claim  it,  and  later 
proceed  to  school  himself  in  the  law 
— at  Ins  client's  expense. 

"I  think  that's  why  people  don't 
mind  paying  the  initial  consultation 
fee,"  Jacoby  says.  "When  they  talk 
to  us,  they  feel  they're  getting  their 
fifteen  dollars'  worth  but  not  neces- 
sarily committing  themselves  to  any- 
thing more.  They  get  a  chance  to 
look  us  and  the  clinic  over  and  then 
decide  on  the  basis  of  what  we  tell 
them  whether  they  ought  to  proceed 
to  legal  action  and  whether  they 
should  use  us  to  represent  them. 

"They  don't  object  to  the  para- 
legal counselors  either;  we  thought 
they  might,  but  that  was  just  our 
own  lawyer's  mentality  coming 
through.  People  don't  have  any  illu- 
sions about  an  attorney  being  need- 
ed for  all  of  the  work  in  a  legal  case." 


PEOPLE  ALSO  SEEM  TO  HAVE  no 
illusions  about  the  routine  nature 
of  many  legal  services.  What  the 
legal  clinic  has  done  is  to  break 
down  the  standard  procedures  in  var- 
ious kinds  of  cases  (divorce,  bank- 
ruptcy, consumer  complaints,  for  ex- 
ample )  and  organize  them  into  work 


kits.  The  kits  contain  a  summary  1 
the  law  pertaining  to  the  problem, 
list  of  all  questions  the  client  mu 
be  asked  and  information  that  mu 
be  gathered  before  a  legal  judgmj  1 
can  be  made,  and  the  procedures  th 
must  be  followed  after  that  jud 
ment  is  made.  What  happens  is  eJ 
sentially  this: 

The  client  is  first  interviewed  U 
a  paralegal  counselor  who  in  fori, 
him  that  he  will  be  assisting  a  lawyj 
in  the  preparation  of  the  case.  Tl  ] 
counselor  uses  the  prepared  kit 
gather  the  preliminary  informatM 
the  lawyer  will  need  and  then  brin, 
the  data  he  has  gathered  to  the  y 
torney,  summarizes  the  problem,  an 
introduces  him  to  the  client. 

At  this  point,  the  attorney  tells  til 
client  what  courses  of  action  a] 
open  to  him.  If  it  is  decided  to  pi 
sue  the  case,  the  attorney  then  e 
plains  the  legal  steps  to  be  take 
quotes  him  a  fee,  tells  him  wh 
court  costs  he  can  expect,  and  d 
cusses  the  method  of  payment.  T 
clinic  attorney  always  brings  up  t 
matter  of  payment  in  this  first  sir1 
sion  and  discusses  it  in  an  open  waj 
If  the  client  agrees  with  the  attorn  1 
as  to  fees  and  the  disposition  of  tj 
case,  he  then  will  supply  his  pai 
legal  counselor  with  whatever  adij 
tional  information  is  needed.  T 
counselor  s  work  is  then  reviewed  ! 
the  attorney  in  charge  of  the  ca:, 
and  any  additions  or  corrections  a 
made.  The  papers  are  filed  and  a^ 
necessary  court  appearances  aj 
made  by  the  attorney. 

What  has  been  the  public  respofl 
to  this  approach  to  the  delivery  j 
legal  services?  The  sheer  volume 
business  done  by  the  Legal  Clinic 
far  would  indicate  that  it  has  be 
overwhelmingly  positive.  Within  t 
legal  profession,  however,  the  qui 
tion  is:  "How  do  they  think  they' 
going  to  get  away  with  it?" 

"I'd  say  that's  been  the  major  jj 
sponse   we've  had   from  lawyers, 
Meyers  says.  "There  seems  to  [ 
this  enormous  gap  between  the  wj,|. 
the  public  looks  at  something  like  t 
clinic  and  the  way  the  legal  col ! 
munity  looks  at  it.  That's  becau 
lawyers  are  so  imbued  with  the  valu 
and  attitudes  of  the  organized  1 
that  they've  let  themselves  get  caug 
up  in  a  kind  of  legal  doublethi 
that  distorts  their  perspective." 

If  the  methods  of  the  Legal  ("lit 
work,  if  clients  are  satisfied  a 
prices  are  reduced,  why  is  it  unc 


stigation  by  the  California  State 
'  The  allegations  are  that  Jacoby 

Meyers  participated  in  a  cam- 
n  to  publicize  the  Legal  Clinic  in 
ition  of  Rule  2  of  the  California 
■s  of  Professional  Conduct.  Rule 
ohibits  a  member  of  the  state  bar 
i  soliciting  professional  employ- 
I  by  advertising  or  otlici  means. 

therefore,  a  finding  that  they  vio- 
I  Rule  2  would  result  in  the  im- 
tion  of  some  kind  of  discipline 
le  state  bar — a  reprimand,  a  sus- 
ion  from  the  practice  of  law,  or 
ibly  disbarment.  Their  violation 
ule  2  is  yet  to  be  proved,  but  the 
■  rai si-( I  "oes  far  beyond  the  fate 
icoby  and  Meyers  and  the  Legal 
ic  and  is  absolutely  central  to  the 
le  problem  of  the  supply  and 
/ery  of  low-cost  legal  services  to 
middle  class.  For  low-overhead, 

(ist  legal  services  probably  can- 
be  provided  without  some  form 
dvertising,  and  such  an  idea  is 
hema  to  the  legal  profession. 


UESTIONED  BY  NEWSMEN  about 
the  investigation  of  the  Legal 
ic,  Mark  Robinson,  a  member 
die  board  of  governors  of  the 
:ornia  State  Rar,  said  recently, 
■  bar  is  not  interested  in  protect- 
he  business  of  lawyers,  but  it  is 
;ated  to  protect  the  public  in- 
;t.  It  is  not  in  the  public  interest 
lawyers  to  advertise."  The  re- 
in of  most  lawyers  would  prob- 
be  to  agree.  After  all,  advertis- 
violates  professional  ethics,  and 
hardly  in  the  public  interest  for 
ers  to  behave  unethically, 
ne  real  reason  for  the  prohibi- 
?  against  advertising  and  solici- 
n,  however,  is  to  control  compe- 
n   among   lawyers     ideally,  to 
ent  any  lawyer  from  gaining  a 
letitive  advantage  over  any  other 
•er  except  as  naturally  results 
i  the  reputation  he  is  able  to  es- 
sh.  This  may  or  may  not  be  the 
things  work  in  the  great  law 
*s    of    large    cities,    but  the 
1  solo  practitioners — the  attor- 
most    consulted    by  middle- 
clients — do  compete  for  busi- 
,  and  in  view  of  a  coming  glut 
iwyers  that  will  see  their  num- 
doubled    in   the    1980s,  they 
compete  ever  more  viciously  in 
Future.  At  present,  however,  this 
pel  ition  is  of  a  special  kind.  Cut 
:rom  the  corporate  client  as  a 
ce  of  a  relatively  constant  flow  of 


income,  the  individual  practitioner 
relies  on  someone  in  a  particularly 
advantageous  position  for  identify- 
ing and  channeling  potential  clients. 
This  person — "the  broker" — may  be 
another  lawyer,  an  accountant,  a 
doctor,  a  bail  bondsman,  or  anyone 
else  in  a  position  to  deal  with  people 
needing  legal  services.  It  is  for  the 
broker,  rather  than  the  individual 
client,  that  the  lawyer  competes,  and 
the  broker  must  be  paid.  Whatever 
form  this  payment  takes,  it  eventu- 
ally comes  out  of  the  client's  pocket. 

In  light  of  all  this,  the  Yale  Law 
Journal  recently  proposed  a  revision 
of  Canon  27,  the  Amer  ican  l>,n  Asso- 
ciations version  of  California's  Rule 
2.  As  an  alternative  to  the  absolute 
prohibition  of  advertising  contained 
in  the  present  ethics,  this  new  rule 
would  draw  the  line  between  what 
kind  of  advertising  is  permitted  and 
what  kind  prohibited  on  the  basis  of 
whether  the  information  conveyed  is 
dec  eptive.  This  would  seem  to  be  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  but,  to 
date,  the  organized  bar  has  resisted 
any  change  in  the  practice  of  law  that 
might  adversely  affect  the  status  of 
the  individual  private  practitioner. 
It  lias  worried  not  only  about  a  loss 
of  business  but  about  a  loss  of  dig- 
nity and  prestige.  But  it  may  well  be 
that  the  public  image  of  lawyers 
would  greatly  improve  and  their  em- 
ployment by  the  public  would  great- 
ly increase  if  legal  services  were  made 
less  costly  and  more  available. 

Whether  change  will  come  from 
within  the  organized  legal  profession 
or  will  be  forced  upon  it  remains  to  be 
seen.  Jacoby  and  Meyers  were  asked 
recently  about  their  plans  to  open 
another  clinic  office,  one  that  could 
not  benefit  from  the  free  publicity  of 
the  first  one.  How  would  they  make 
themselves  known  to  the.  public  and 
how  would  they  attract  clients.'' 
Would  they  be  willing  to  enter  into 
some  form  of  advertising? 

"Well,  considering  the  way  the 
bar's  already  reacted  to  us,"  Meyers 
replied,  "I  don't  know  if  that  would 
be  wise,  but  then,  the  only  way 
things  ever  get  changed  when  you 
have  an  entrenched  organization  like 
the  bin  w.  control  is  by  someone  just 
going  ahead  Not  asking  permission 
or  trying  to  tXH  k  of  ways  of  getting 
around  things,  but  just  going  ahead. 
I  guess  the  question  is,  do  we  want 
to  be  the  ones  to  do  it.  Now  that's 
something  we'd  have  to  think  about 
— long  and  hard." 


BERTANI 
&  SHRIMP 
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Whether  it's  at  a  fine  Italian  restaurant  or  at 
your  table  at  home,  nothing  complements 
Shrimp  Scampi  like  pale,  dry  Bertani  Soave. 

Shrimp  Scampi  (Sei 
Shell,  deveifl  and  dry  3  pounds  raw  shrimp.  Saute  in 
'A  inch  of  olive  oil  over  high  heat,  shaking  skillet, 
for  5  minutes,  or  until  shrimp  are  bright  pink.  Season 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Remove  to  hot  platter.  To  oil 
still  in  pan,  add  3  garlic  cloves,  finely  chopped,  and 
Vi  cup  finely  chopped  parsley.  Shake  pan  over  high 
heat  for  a  few  seconds.  Pour  sauce  over  shrimp. 

BERTANI 

When  Italians  get  together 

FOR  F Rf  (  COIORHJI  BOIIANI  WINE  CUIDt 
AND  COURMII  RfCIPf  BOOK!  I  r  WKIII 
SK,  Uth  FLOOR,  4««  MADISON  AVI  ,  N  V  C  10020 


John  L.  Phillips 


GAMES  SOME  PEOPLE  PLA] 


GE]  I  l  \G  A  LINE  ON  A  BOOKMAKER 

A  few  rules  lor  the  sucker  in  search  of  the  action 


OF  all  THE  games  people  play, 
only  one  depends  irrevocably  on 
the  outcome  of  other  games  people 
play.  And  of  all  the  games  people 
play,  only  that  one — gambling  on 
sport — is  played  with  so  pure  and 
peculiar  an  intensity:  pure  because 
it  is  born  of  risk  to  both  pride  and 
purse,  and  peculiar  because  the  risk 
is  most  often  taken  illegally. 

Horse  betting  is  legal,  of  course, 
at  racetracks  and  at  a  handful  of 
state-sanctioned  offtrack-betting  par- 
lors. But  wagering  on  the  outcome  of 
a  sporting  event  other  than  racing  is 
legal  only  in  Nevada.  Most  people  do 
not  live  in  Nevada,  and  so  they  musl 
seek  impersonal  but  accommodating 
service  organizations  known  as  book- 
makers. 

Precise  figures  are  understandably 
hard  to  come  by.  Conservative  esti- 
mates have  it  that  more  than  eighty 
million  Americans  gamble  in  some 
form  or  other.  Government  officials 
still  cling  to  a  modest  1967  guess  at 
the  annual  illicit  gambling  figure: 
$50  billion.  That  figure  is  undoubt- 
edly too  low.  Danny  Downtown,  a 
New  York  bookmaker  self-described 
as  "moderate-sized,"  has  a  clientele 
of  sixty-four  bettors,  some  small-  and 
some  obviously  big-time:  each  week 
they  call  in  about  $120,000  in  bets- 
just  over  $5  million  a  year. 

Admit  it  or  not,  America  loves 
to  bet  and  bet  heavily  through  its 
bookies.  Social  status  and  geography 
don't  count:  Westchester  and  Nob 
Hill  are  right  in  there  betting  along- 
side Bed-Stuy  and  Roxbury.  There 
are  furtive  noontime  phone  calls, 
hours  rotted  away  watching  seeming- 
ly pointless  televised  games,  waking- 
dream  murmurings  about  last-second 
field  goals  or  missed  foul  shots.  In 
more  and  more  homes,  the  sports 
page  has  become  the  financial  page. 
The  reason-  America  loves  to  bet  do 
not  really  matter  here,  although  psy- 
chological lobbyists  offer  a  fascinat- 
ing line  of  variations:  early  absence 
of  a  strong  father  figure,  ditto  a 
strong  mother  figure,  ego-suicide/ 
death    wish,   ego-hype/survival  in- 


stinct, boredom,  insecurity,  aggres- 
siveness, desire  for  unearned  reward, 
titillation  at  gamboling  in  forbidden 
orchards,  recalled  varsity  glory.  Or, 
in  the  more  succinct  language  of  an 
affluent  bookie  in  Boston's  North 
End:  "Guys  who  played  ball  think 
they  got  an  edge.  They  figure  Boola 
Boola  equals  moola  moola.  Horse- 
shit." 

There  are,  of  course,  those  who 
don't  bet,  even  those  who  are  close 
to  the  action.  Nick  Sanabria,  long- 
time handicapper  and  columnist  for 
the  Daily  Racing  Form  and  the  old 
Morning  Telegraph,  has  a  standing 
dictum  on  bookies  and  sport  wager- 
ing: Don't  Bet  On  Men.  Still,  for  a 
horseman,  he  takes  an  indulgently 
Runyonesque  view:  "This  has  always 
been  a  country  of  gamblers,  public  as 
well  as  private.  Look  at  the  Penta- 
gon, for  instance.  They  booked  Ho 
Chi  Minh's  round  robin,  and  they 
blew.  Big."  The  bookie,  he  says,  is 
"like  every  other  American  folk 
hero:  the  richer  he  gets  the  more  hon- 
est he  becomes.  The  American  Dream 
is  chicanery  rewarded." 

Legitimate  bookmakers  do  not,  in 
fact,  need  to  bother  with  chicanery. 
They  are  solidly  in  the  American 
business  grain — hardheaded  laissez- 
fairegoers  with  an  unbluntable  built- 
in  edge:  the  10  percent  they  levy  on 

John  Phillips  is  a  free-lance  writer  and  tele- 
vision journalist  whose  favorite  endangered 
species  is  the  underdog. 


all  losing  sport  bets.  That  assessmei 
is  called  vigorish,  or  simply  the  vijij 
and  it's  just  a  matter  of  which  of 
their  clients'  hides  it  comes  out  ol^ 
There  is  no  such  edge  in  horse  bet 
ting,  but  most  bookies  figure  thi 
horses  and  numbers  combined  a« 
count  for  no  more  than  15  percent  c 
their  business.  Horse  betting  is  ». 
fered  as  an  accommodation  to  thos 
who,  as  one  Bronx  bookie  neatly  p 
it,  "want  to  find  a  different  way 
beating  their  heads  in."  The  averag* 
customer  likes  sport,  thinks  he  know 
sport,  wants  to  bet  sport. 

The  basic  sport-betting  unit  is  $1- 
As  in  any  business,  there  is  a  verb*! 
shorthand:  $100  (a  twenty-unit  d 
twenty-"time"  bet  I  is  simply  a  "dcH 
lar";  $500  is  a  "nickel"  and  $l,O0j 
a  "dime."  In  football  or  basketb* 
betting  there  are  point  spreads  on  ei] 
ery  game,  and  the  bettor  either  take 
the  favorite,  spotting  the  points,  rj 
takes  the  underdog  plus  the  point 
If  he  bets  a  dollar  and  his  team  beai 
the  spread,  fine — he  wins  his  $10lj 
If  not,  thanks  to  the  vig,  he's  o»< 
$110. 

Baseball  is  bet  with  odds  rathi 
than  points.   The  bookie's  margk 
again  is  guaranteed:  the  successfn 
underdog  bettor  makes  10  perceu 
less  than  the  money  lost  by  the  ma. 
who  backs  the  favorite  in  that  gam 
An  example:  the  Dodgers  are  "7-£j 
over  the  Cubs.  The  Dodger  betty 
risks  $8  to  make  $5;  the  Cub  backt 
puts  up  $5  in  hopes  of  an  upset  an  J 
a  $7  return.  If  there  are  opposing  iei\ 
unit  bets  on  the  game,  the  Dodgi| 
man  is  risking  $80  to  make  $50  an 
the  Cub  bettor  $50  to  make  $70. 
the  favored  Dodgers  win,  the  book:« 
breaks  even — taking  in  $50  and  pal 
ing  out  $50.  But  if  the  Cubs  win,  jj 
does  the  book:  $80  raked  in,  $7,1 
shelled  out.  Red-blooded  American 
that  they  are,  bookies  always  root  f<j 
the  national  pastime's  underdogs. 

Obviously  the  bookie  would  hit 
self  be  gambling  if  he  had  more  a\j 
tion  on  one  side  of  a  particular  gan 
than  on  the  other.  The  bookmaki 
makes  his  surefire  money  by  keepir 
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ction  balanced,  so  the  vig  comes 
ng  through.  (In  Danny's  case, 
;ekly  handle  of  $120,000  and 
ctly  balanced  books  would  mean 
»ss  take  of  $6,000. 1  Bookies  are 
lg  the  world's  most  conservative 
ty  managers.  They  simply  re- 
ibute  their  clients'  cash,  taking 
percentage  as  they  do  so.  The 
ie  corrects  imbalances  as  they 
r,  either  by  adjusting  the  lines 
dds  to  make  the  less-bet  team 
■  alluring,  or  by  laying  off. 
-aying  off,"  says  Danny,  "is  fun- 
mtal.  Take  this  year's  Super 
.  In  Miami  everybody's  bettin' 
)olphins.  Small  fry  bet  with  their 
:s;  every  city's  loaded  with 
^owners.  So  in  Miami  there's 
nuch  Miami  action.  So  the  Mi- 
book  calls  an  office  that  he's  got 
rrangement  with  to  take  some  of 
verage.  But  now  maybe  they  got 
nuch  Dolphins  too,  maybe  they 
to  dump  twenty,  thirty  grand, 
ts  to  the  point  where  you  need 
thing:  out  of  town.  That's  what 
riized  gambling  means — it's  or- 
;ed  because  you  can  call  other 
5  and  throw  off.  So  Miami  calls 
D.C.  Naturally,  Washington's 
?d  with  Redskin  money.  They're 
>y  to  get  Dolphin  action  to  bal- 
out.  \  our  edge  don't  guarantee 
you're  a  winner  unless  the  bets 
trranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
id  around  real  nice.  That's  layin' 
Believe  me:  it  works." 

the  client-bookie  relationship 
>  is  honor  among  by-definition 
es,  since  each  is  trying  to  do  the 
r  out  of  illicitly  wagered  money, 
donor  it  is,  because  the  relation- 
is  based  on  credit  and  trust.  The 
it  is  tacitly  extended  by  whoever 
tead  at  the  moment,  and  it  lasts 
jgh  the  final  day  of  the  betting 
( The  cycle  normally  runs 
Jgh  Sunday  night;  Monday  is 
ightest  day  in  sport,  a  day  off,  a 
to  lick  one's  wounds  or  lips  in 
:ipation  of  Tuesday — payday.) 
t  is  established  and  maintained 
biding  by  what  one  book  prag- 
cally  calls  the  show-up  factor: 
■aring  on  time  in  the  drop  zone, 
bar  or  street  corner  or  library 
?1  or  wherever,  with  enough 
iey  to  cover  the  week's  action. 

(HE  BASIC  product,  money,  is 
unchanging.  Equally  so  are  the 
Dns  for  betting  through  a  bookie 
ie  is  to  bet  at  all:  convenience 


(all  a  client  needs  is  a  phone),  credit 
I  the  nondaily  bread  arrangement  can 
mean  a  Sunday  revival  for  a  man 
who  was  hundreds  behind  on  Satur- 
day), anonymity  (the  bettor's  tax- 
free  winnings  are  his  alone  to  squan- 
der, his  alone  to  know  about ) .  A 
bookie  is  even  the  clinical  guarantor 
of  friendship.  When  a  man  wants  to 
put  his  money  where  his  mouth  or 
his  instinct  is.  the  last  person  he 
needs  is  a  pal.  He  might  win  his  fif- 
ty or  his  five  hundred,  but  it  might 
cost  him  a  friendship.  "Losers  don't 
forget,"  says  Sonny,  a  sad-faced  San 
Francisco  bookie.  "I  think  of  myself 
as  part  of  the  Love  Movement."  But 
given  these  basic  premises,  the  fact 
remains  that  there  are  bookmakers, 
and  then  again  there  are  bookmakers. 
Some  primary  criteria: 

•  The  bookie  must  be  solidly  rec- 
ommended, ideally  by  a  friend  who 
himself  has  dealt  with  the  man  and 
can  vouch  for  his  reliability.  It  is 
strictly  caveat  emptor:  the  new  client 
is  making  a  presumably  long-term 
connection  that  will  involve  huge 
sums  of  money.  Even  the  man  whose 
weekly  betting  total  is  only  $100  will 
put  more  than  $100,000  on  the  line 
over  the  course  of  twenty  years.  Along 
with  the  bookie's  phone  number,  the 
friend  should  be  able  to  provide  an 
idea  of  the  man's  soundness — how 
long  he's  been  in  business;  what  his 
betting  limits  are  (a  book  who  won't 
take  more  than  $100  on  a  basketball 
or  football  game  is  a  little  shaky  I : 
whether  the  authorities  or  the  com- 
petition has  ever  forced  him  to  go 
"off  the  air":  whether,  sin  of  sins, 
he's  ever  pulled  a  payday  no-show. 
All  of  this  is  especially  important  in 
light  of  the  past  decade's  TV-boosted 
interest  in  sport  and  sport  betting, 
and  the  concomitant  rise  of  the  quick- 
hit  bookie.  That  specimen  is  not  in- 
terested in  building  a  sizable  list  of 
enduring  clients.  He  wants  only  to 
hook  a  few  easily  baited  fish:  if  the) 
lose,  he  collects;  if  they  win,  hr  \an- 
ishes.  He  is  an  expert  at  playing  con- 
nect-the-dolts. 

•  On  the  consumer's  establishing 
phone  call,  a  legitimate  bookie  will 
ask  a  lot  of  questions  or  will  arrange  a 
meeti' ig  here  he'll  ask  them.  Where 
does  the  man  work  and  bank?  How 
much  do< .  i  rn?  Does  he  have  an 
outside  incomx  R  lughly,  how  much 
does  he  expect  to  be  betting?  The 
bookie  wants  to  determine  the  man's 
ability  to  cover  his  losses,  wants  to 
keep  him  safely  out  of  debt  and  snug- 


&  Milk. 
What  a 
cool  idea. 

Try  it.  An  ounce  of  Kahlua  and 
four  ounces  of  milk  on  the  rocks. 
Wow,  is  that  good. 
And  do  send  for  the  Kahlua  Recipe 
Book.  It's  our  treat.  Because  you 
deserve  something  nice. 

Kahlua.  Coffee  Liqueur  from  Sunny  Mexico 
53  Proof  Jules  Berman  &  Assoc.. 
116  No.  Robertson  Blvd., Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90048 
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ly  on  the  hook — for  years.  "You 
don't  necessarily  want  to  bleed  a  guy 
to  death,"  says  tin;  gentleman  in  Bos- 
ton, "hut  then  again  you  wouldn't 
mind  him  sending  your  grandchil- 
dren through  Harvard  either.  Me,  I 
got  hanker  buddies  who  put  through 
phony  credit  applications  in  a  new 
guy's  name  just  to  see  if  he's  a  little 
jammed  up.  Sort  of  a  I)  &  B  on  him. 
I  lie  idea  i-.  you  Ir  s  to  contain  the 
person  within  the  reason  of  his  in- 
come." Just  so:  data  at  hand,  the 
bookie  establishes  a  new  man's  limit, 
and  if  that  loss  figure  is  reached, 
that's  it  for  that  week.  The  ceiling 
figure  may  be  changed  later  on,  de- 
pending on  the  bookie's  reappraisal 
of  the  bettor's  fortunes,  gambling  or 
otherwise. 

•  The  good  bookie  is  accessible. 
The  telephone  is  everything,  the  mes- 
sage  being  all  but  inseparable  from 
the  medium.  The  book  tells  the  client 
his  working  hours,  usually  from 
12:30  to  2:00  and  from  5:30  or  6:00 
to  7:30.  and  he  is  at  his  phone  dur- 
ing the:  e  hours,  period.  Nothing  so 
enrages  the  mind-made-up  bettor  as 
the  unreachable  bookie  twenty  min- 
utes before  the  start  of  a  football 
game.  And  rightly  so:  the  unan- 
swered phone  is  an  unforgivably 
broken  promise. 

•  A  substantial  bookie  carries  full 
lines  on  whatever  sports  are  in  sea- 
son I  professional  and  college  football 
and  basketball,  professional  baseball 
and  hockey,  and  limelight  prizefight- 
ing I  and  takes  action,  according  to 
hi-  specified  limits,  on  horse  racing 
at  all  tracks  covered  by  the  area's  re- 
gional racing  newspapers."  In  foot- 

•  The  bookie  does  not  pay  off  at  track 
odds,  and  he  has  ceilings  on  all  horse 
bets,  lest  he  get  burned  by  "hot"  (in- 
formed) action  or  by  the  occasional  lucky 
bettor.  He  should  explain  clearly  his 
limits  to  the  new  client  interested  in 
horses.  Few  books  will  pay  more  than  40- 
or  50-1,  for  example,  on  even  the  small- 
er win  bet;  normal  daily  double  and 
Exacta  ceilings  are  75-1  and  50-1,  respec- 
tively. Most  bookies  will  not  take  more 
than  $200  on  a  given  horse,  and  few  will 
take  place  or  show  action  without  some- 
thing riding  on  the  horse's  nose  as  well. 
Hui  he  docs  offer  "fancies"  unavailable 
at  tlx-  track  or  at  OTB:  round  robins, 
parlays,  if  bets,  back-to-backs,  reverses. 
The  indulgent  book  will  also  allow  stip- 
ulation wagering:  a  bet  may  be  valid  only 
if  so-and-so  is  the  jockey  or  only  if  there 
is  no  condition-of  race  change  (from  turf 
to  dirt,  say,  if  the  course  is  deemed  un- 
raeeable  at  post  time).  It's  all  a  matter 
of  accommodation:  everything  else  being 
equal,  the  serious  horse  bettor  should  seek 
the  bookmaker  with  the  highest  payoffs 
and  the  greatest  array  of  services. 


ball  he  should  give  the  midweek 
opening  lim-  and  the  subsequent 
change-  as  the  weekend  near-.  Ba-e- 
hall.  basketball,  and  hockey  lines  are 
available  on  the  day  or  night  of  the 
game-,  but  there  are  frequent  fluctua- 
tions once  they're  on  the  board;  the 
bookie  should  quote  them  when  asked 
for  them.  .No  good  bookie  expects  or 
demands  that  every  call  will  be  a 
bet-placing  one. 

•  I  he  bookie's  phoneside.  manner 
should  be  brisk  and  businesslike  but 
still  patient.  Assuming  the  client 
know-  how  to  bet  (if  he  doesn't,  be 
should  be  briefed  by  a  fellow  bettor 
oi  should  ask  the  hook  for  an  off- 
hours  seminar),  the  bookie  should 
recite  his  lines  clearly  and  should 
read  hack  all  bets.  If  a  customer 
wants  the  American  League  lines  for 
that  night,  for  instance,  tin;  bookie 
should  run  it  down:  "Boston  even-6; 
Yankees  pick-'em:  Oakland  8-9;  Bal- 
timore bV-i-lV-z  with  Palmer  pitch- 
ing no  Palmer,  Baltimore  5V&- 
6VL>  •  •  ."  The  client,  either  then  or 
after  he's  thought  it  over  and  called 
hack,  says,  "I'll  take  Oakland  for  a 
dollar.  Response:  "Okay,  you  got 
the  A's  and  you're  laying  one-eighty 
to  make  a  hundred.  Bight'.-'"  Bight. 
Click.  Both  parties  have  it  written 
down  (  the  truly  meticulous  hook  also 
has  it  on  tape  I;  no  problems,  no  ar- 
guments on  payday. 


4  S  THE  relationship  progresses, 
/  \  the  client  ran  get  an  ever-clearer 
idea  of  the  man  he's  dealing  with  and 
of  w  hether  it's  wise  to  continue.  There 
are  checkpoints: 

•  The  good  bookie  does  not  "call 
the  shot"  on  a  client,  does  not  try  to 
beat  him  by  typing  him  and  adjust- 
ing his  lines  accordingly.  If  he  sees 
that  a  client  usually  bets  favorites  or 
habitually  backs  a  certain  team,  a 
bookie  may  alter  his  quotations — for 
that  bettor  only — to  give  himself  an 
extra  edge.  The  smart  bettor  checks 
periodically  with  others  who  use 
the  same  bookie.  Says  Danny:  "If 
the  friend's  got  a  different  line,  the 
bookie's  petty,  he  ain't  legit.  He's  no 
good,  now  or  later  on — when  he 
might  owe  you  a  load  and  not  show 
up.  A  tilted  line's  a  tip-off  the  guy's 
rotten.  Dump  him." 

•  A  bookie  worth  his  salt  shows  an 
accountant's  attentiveness  to  pluses 
and  minuses,  especially  when  the  bet- 
tor is  ahead.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
he  should  cite  the  customer's  running 


net,  his  "bottom  figure,"  every  c 
of  days,  but  on  the  day  before 
day  it  should  be  the  book  who  U 
the  initiative  with  a  winning  cli< 
"Let's  see.  The  straighten-up  fig 
for  the  week  is  seven-fifty  your  v 
right?  Okay,  tomorrow  at  2:30  at 
Burger  King  on  Eighth."  No  gn 
ing,  no  foot-dragging — both  sign: 
a  solid  pro. 

•  A  bookie  should  keep  his  clie 
dealings  confidential.  If  one  custoi 
says  to  another,  "I  hear  you  w 
down  the  drain  with  the  Beds  in 
Series,"  he  could  have  heard  it  c 
from  one  other  source. 

•  A  good  bookmaker  is  a  b 
one.  The  occasional  or  even  frequ 
busy  signal,  even   if  the  book 
more  than  one  phone,  is  a  part  of 
game  the  client  should  welcome, 
his  phone's  never  busy,"  says  Dan 
"there  may  he  nobody  else  call 
him.  Maybe  he's  waiting  just  for 
Figure  it  out.  You're  a  pigeon." 

•  In  time  the  bookie  may  of 
certain  fringe  benefits.  He  may  al! 
a  bet  to  he  washed  I  erased  I  if  it  d 
not  adversely  affect  his  action-bala 
and  if,  obviously,  the  customer  e 
before  game  time.  It  is  a  courtesy 
tended  to  a  client  who  has  had  sec( 
thoughts  about  a  bet  he's  made: 
saves  him  the  vig  he'd  have  lost 
he  had  to  place  a  nullifying  bet 
the  other  team.  The  bookie  may  a 
come  to  a  "tap  figure"  arrangem 
with  the  bettor,  wherein  there  is 
exchange  of  cash  only  when  a  st 
ulated  level  is  reached — plus  or  ] 
mis  S500  or  $1,000,  say— thus 
viating  the  every-week  rendezvo 
Such  an  agreement  is  patently  bal 
on  mutual  trust. 

•  Legitimate  bookmakers  resp 
clients  whom  they  know  use  otl 
bookies.  It  indicates  they  are  seric 
and  smart  enough  to  shop  aroui 
("Anybody  who  bets  a  dollar 
game,"  says  Danny,  "it's  ridicule1 
he  doesn't  have  lines  from  two 
three  guys."  )  Periodically  a  book  v 
"roll  a  pearl"  at  such  a  client.  T 
bettor  may  ask  for  a  particular  fo 
hall  line,  only  to  find  the  game  is 
the  board.  If  the  client  mentions  tl 
his  other  man  is  carrying  the  gan 
the  bookie  may  tell  him  what  h 
heard  (and  why  his  line  has  be) 
suspended):  an  injury  to  so-and-i 
weather  uncertainties  that  might 
feet  one  team's  offense,  and  so  c 
The  book  is  not  touting  the  gan 
He  is  simply  passing  along  inforn 
tion,  and  if  the  client  wants  to  1 


XEROX*  is  j  trademark  of  XEROX  CORPORA"!  ION 


There  is 

10  such  thing 

asa 


You  can't  make  a  xerox.  You  can't  go  to  the  xerox. 
And  you  can't  xerox  anything.  Ever. 

You  can  make  copies  on  the  Xerox  copier. 

You  can  go  to  the  Xerox  copier  or  to  a  Xerox  computer. 

You  can  read  a  Xerox  textbook. 

It's  taken  us  a  lot  of  years  to  get  our  good  name.  And  v*'e 
intend  to  keep  it.  So  we  thought  we  ought  to  tell  you  how  to 
use  Xerox. 

When  referring  to  our  trademark  Xerox,  it  should  always  be 
followed  by  the  descriptive  word  for  the  particular  product, 
such  as  "Xerox  copier"  or  "Xerox  computer"  or  "Xerox  textbook!' 

You  know  the  old  saying,  "We  don't  care  what  you  say 
about  us  as  long  as  you  spell  our  name  correctly"? 

Well,  we  do  care.  yrnQv 

Spell  it  right.  But  please  use  it  right,  too.     AlZl \V_/A 


P.  S.  Please  make  copies  of  this. 


(.AMI'S  so\1l.  PLOP1.K  PLAY 

with  his  other,  less-informed  bookie, 
thai  s  i ■  | >  td  him.  The  every-so-often 
pearl  is  a  good  indicator.  A  bad  in- 
dicator: the  bookie  who  asks  a  client 
to  bet  for  him  vvilli  the  man's  other 
bookic(s).  That  can  only  mean  the 
book  is  having  trouble  laving  off 
that  his  contacts  arc  diving  i ■  i >  or 
for  some  reason  lliing>  are  not  run- 
ning smoothl) . 

•  Competent  bookmakers  mind 
their  mannerisms  in  die  public  aspect 
of  their  trade  when  they  meet 
clients  to  pay  or  he  paid.  In  Danny's 
words:  "The  Nathan  Detroit  crap 
just  doesn't  go.  Flashy  cars,  loud 
clothes,  that  ^tutT.  It's  dangerous. 
You're  there  to  do  business,  not  to 
be  noticed.  ^  on  got  to  he  nonchalant 
but,  you  know,  alert.  If  the  hook's 
pavin".  he  should  have  the  money  al- 
ready in  an  envelope  and  it  should 
he  in  the  largest  denominations  pos- 
sible,  unless  the  customer's  said  he 
wants  to  he  paid  in  garbage.  The  guv 
who  starts  peeling  hills  oil  a  big  wad. 
or  who  gets  uptight  when  he  hands  a 
customer  an  envelope  with  live  grand 
in  it.  lies  not  too  sophisticated.  He 
can  t  be  clammy-fisted  or  shifty-eyed 
or  any  of  that."  There  are  other  kinds 
of  drop-zone  gaffes.  "There  was  this 
one  smart-ass  hook  who  had  a  guv 
that  was  losing  pretty  regular,  had 
him  on  a  nice  little  streak.  Well,  just 
before  Christmas  the  hook  meets  him 
on  a  Tuesday  night  at  the  regular 
place,  this  dive  in  the  \  illage,  and 
he  sa\s.  T  got  a  Christmas  present 
for  you.'  So  the  guv  opens  the  box. 
and  it  s  this  soap-on-a-rope  set.  i  on 
know  .  i  ardlev  or  soniethin".  real  nice. 
The  guy's  about  to  thank  him  when 
the  hook  sa\s.  'I  thought  you  could 
use  it.  since  you  been  takin'  a  hath  all 
year."  Big  laugh,  right?  Well,  the 
guy's  embarrassed,  and  he  never  calls 
the  hook  again.  A  lot  of  it  s  psychol- 
ogy, .  a  sense  of  know  in'  w  hat's  right." 

I-y\  ["TING-DOWN  EXERCISES  work 
both  ways.  \  man  keeps  the  ser- 
vices of  a  good  bookie  by  being  a 
good  customer,  because  there  are 
some  things  that  will  make  a  hook 
drop  a  client  without  further  a  deux. 
Som<  guidelines: 

•  I  he  customer  does  his  ow  n 
homework.  Hookies  are  neither  score- 
hoard  shows  nor  research  fonts.  \\  hat 
team  or  what  horse  won  this  after- 
noon, the  injury  status  of  Griese  or 
Frazier,  who's  pitching  the  opener 
tonight  in  the  Astrodome — such  data 


are  available  elsewhere,  and  that's 
where  the  diligent  bettor  should  ob- 
tain them.  INor  can  a  novice  expect 
more  than  one  rundown  of  the  basic 
rules  and  procedures  of  the  Tele- 
phone Hour.  Again,  tin-  man  in  Bos- 
ton: "When  a  new  guy  repeats  over 
and  over,  w  lien  he  institutes  the  same 
questions  again  and  again,  with  a 
lack  of  retention  insofar  as  basic  com- 
prehension  goes  look,  if  the  jerk 
can't  understand  what  the  hell  I'm 
telling  him  night  after  goddamned 
night.  I  II  probably  get  impatient.  I 
don't  need  lifetime  rookies."' 

•  The  customer  also  shows  grace 
under  pleasure,  "l  or  one  thing. 
Danny,  "you  don't  do  a  victory  dance 
just  because  you're  a  small  fry  who 
suddenly  gets  hot  and  wins  eight 
hundred  for  the  week.  Take  your  cue 
from  the  bookie:  he's  got  more  to 
worry  about  than  you  do  anyway. 
Relax.  But  the  envelope  in  your  pork 
el  and  let  me  buy  you  a  drink.  And 
there's  soniethin'  else  too.  There's  a 
lot  of  small  bettors  gettin'  into  it 
now  brokers,  insurance  guys,  young 
gu\s  mostly-  and  some  of  them  pull 
a  weird  kind  of.  well,  macho  number, 
lake  I  had  this  one  creep  who  bet 
once  or  twice  a  week  -four-  .  five- 
time  stuff,  a  real  nobody.  But  on  pay- 
night  he'd  always  bring  along  some 
girl  and  make  a  big  deal  about  in- 
troducing me.  "This  is  him.  This  is 
the  guv.  This  is  my  bookie'  Jesus. 
1  finally  chased  him.  He  was  a  small- 
t i hum  and  a  phony,  and  he  made  me 
nervous.  Bins  the  broads  he  hauled 
along  weren't  anything  extra  either." 

•  \  solid  bookie,  as  noted,  wants 
all  his  customers  to  "stay  indoors." 
No  hook  likes  to  hear  that  a  client 
needs  just  a  little  more  time  to  pay. 
Danny:  "You  hear  that,  you  register 
in  your  head  that  that's  the  end  of 
the  line  with  him.  Next  to  a  rich 
mother,  the  guy  should  have  self- 
restraint.  No  .•xcuse.  gettin"  in  so 
deep,  i  on  try  to  give  him  the  time, 
an  extra  week,  maybe  a  month.  You 
bend  a  little  because  nobody  wins  if 
you  got  to  lean  on  him.  You  try  to 
avoid  the.  ah.  unhealthy  options.  But 
if  he  doesn't  get  it  up — or  if  1  hear 
he"s  using  another  book  to  try  to  get 
the  money  he  owes  me.  which  makes 
me  look  like  I'm  dumb — I'll  get  ag- 
gravated. I'll  go  to  his  house  or  his 
office,  and  I'll  embarrass  him  in  front 
of  his  wife  or  bis  boss.  Or  if  that 
doesn't  work  I'll  get  a  bat  and  start 
in  on  him.  right  below  the  knees. 
Shins  don't  have  much  give." 


nESPITE  SUCH  RUMBLINGS  and  dt 
-pile  the  apparently  disparagin: 
references  to  small  bettors,  goo 
bookmakers  know  that  small  fry  at 
their  lifeblood;  like  Uncle  Sam,  whi 

he  s;(ys  he  needs  you.  he  is  not  loffl 

ing  for  generals.  The  small  hettt 
buffers  a  bookie's  "wise  guy"  actio 

the  money  from  informed  bettoi! 
The  wise  guy  does  his  homework  i 
spades  ( he  is  aware,  for  instant 
that  in  certain  college  football  col 
ferences  the  favorites  rarely  cover  tt 
.spread),  and  he  lays  out  heavy  cl 
lor  information  from  pipelines  loco 
lege  campuses  and  professional  lo< 
er  rooms.  He  may  hear  that  a  sen 
lineman  is  worried  because  his  chl 
leader  girlfriend  has  missed  her  pe 
od.  that  the  pro  quarterback  storm 
out  of  a   private  session  with 
coach,  that  it  looks  like  last-mini 
sloppy  weather  at  a  distant  tra< 
\\  ise-guy   money   arrives   in  dim 
rather  than  in  units  or  dollars 
even   nickels:   it  tends  to  come 
heavily  on  one  side  of  a  given  gar) 
or  on  a  particular  horse,  and  it  usu 
ly  comes  in  late.  As  one  bookie  pi 
it.  "you  got  to  scramble  like  a  sear  ! 
cockroach"  to  lay  off.  The  wise  giJ 
has  an  edge,  and  he  bets  to  it;  t 
average   bettor  does  not.  He  is 
hunch-player,  a  heart  bettor,  a  gue;, 
er.  "a  handicapper."  The  book  neel 
him    because   guessing   means  b 
anced  action. 

Enough  bookmakers  realize  tm 
to  make  the  search  for  a  legitirm 
one  less  than  Diogenic.  The  hot-to-i 
novice  usually  need  only  ask  soni 
one  at  the  office  or  plant,  or  at  1 
favorite  bar.  In  smaller  cities,  I] 
best  way  to  find  a  book  is  to  ke 
one  s  ears  open  in  a  bar  with  a  spo 
glued  T\   set.  to  start  talking  fo' 
ball  with  the  proprietor  of  a  can 
store  or  a  dry-cleaning  establishmi 
I  any  place  with  a  high  traffic  volui 
is  a  possibility),  or  to  pass  the  tiii 
of  day  with  the  man  at  the  railvjJ 
or  bus-depot  new  sstand — usually  t 
first  place  the  racing  papers  hit  tj 
street. 

The  man  determined  to  indulge]  I 
sporting  certainties  or  fantasies  v 
eventually  come  upon  a  bookmak  ' 
and  then  it  s  a  matter  of  each  sizi 
up  the  other. 

In  the  maintenance  of  the  cus 
mer-bookmaker  trust  fund,  the  ba 
idea  -as  San  Francisco  Sonny  p 
it.  his  enunciation  still  betraying 
Bronx  upbringing — "is  to  operate 
good  fate." 


DEWAR'S  PROFILES 

(Pronounced  Do-ers  " White  Label") 
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ARILYN  MICHAELS 

IE:  New  York  City 
:  28 

FESSION:  Entertainer 

BIES:  Painting  and  writing 

T  BOOK  READ:  "Jonathan  Livingston  Seagull" 

T  ACCOMPLISHMENT:  Developed  one-woman 
of  her  paintings  and  etchings  in  New  York  City. 

TE:  "At  the  end  of  a  performance  it  is  a  very 
ional  experience  to  have  an  audience  giving  you 
tat  love.  But  that  only  lasts  two  hours  a  night, 
need  for  a  totally  fulfilling  relationship  outside 
ork  is  most  important  to  me." 

FILE:  Her  need  to  create  is  compelling.  The 
"entertainer"  hardly  begins  to  describe  her  many 
ts.  She  moves  from  one  medium  to  another  with 
and  competence  to  satisfy  her  unusuallv  si  'ong 
ive  drives.  Yet  a  genuine  warmth  and  feelin 
le  comes  through  in  everything  she  does. 

rCH:  Dewar's  "White  Label" 


Authentic.it 


'here  are  more  than  a  thousand  ways 
to  blend  whiskies  in  Scotland,  but  few  are  authentic  enough 
for  Dewar's  "White  Label."  The  quality  standards  we  set 
down  in  1846  have  never  varied.  Into  each  drop  go  only 
the  'inest  whiskies  from  the  Highlands,  the  Lowlands,  the 

Hebrides.  Dewar's  never  varies. 


Every  minute, 
someone  dies  of 
heart  disease. 


General  Electric  is  doing  something  about  it. 


Last  year,  more  than  650,000 
men,  women  and  children  died 
of  a  heart  attack. 

Many  of  them,  suddenly. 
Without  warning. 

Thousands  could  have  been 
saved.  If  the  disease  had  been 
diagnosed  in  time.  If  they  had 
been  helped  in  time. 

Earlier  diagnosis. 
The  sooner  a  doctor  can  diag- 
nose heart  trouble,  the  better 
the  chance  of  survival. 

GE  has  developed  an  X-ray 
camera  that  takes  movies  of  the 
heart  in  action. 

One  thing  that  makes  this 
camera  possible  is  a  technology 
pioneered  by  General  Electric 
called  image  intensification.  It 
allows  the  doctor  to  take  sharp, 
clear  X-ray  movies  using  small 
amounts  of  radiation. 

Second-by-second  watch 

over  heart-attack  patients. 
The  first  few  hours  after  a 
heart  attack  are  the  most 
crucial. 

GE  has  developed  a  new  pa- 
tient monitoring  system  that 
allows  a  nurse  to  keep  second- 
by-second  watch  on  all  her 
patients.  This  system  not  only 
measures  slight  changes  in  a 
patient's  condition,  but  it  also 
can  detect  trends  that  could 
lead  to  trouble. 

This  system  gives  a  medical 
team  time  to  pn  V(  nt  deteriora- 
tion in  a  patient's  condition  be- 


fore it  happens.  It's  estimated 
that  coronary  care  monitoring 
equipment  improves  a  heart 
patient's  chance  of  survival  by 
about  30%. 

More  time  for  surgery. 
The  invention  of  the  heart-lung 
machine  made  it  possible  for 
doctors  to  operate  on  the  heart 
for  the  first  time. 

Now  GE  has  developed  a 


new  device  for  heart-lung  ma-i 
chines  that  gives  doctors  hours 
longer  to  operate.  It  gives  them 
time  never  before  possible  tc( 
perform  more  complex  heart, 
surgery. 

These  are  some  of  the  ways. 
GE  is  fighting  heart  disease. 

It's  the  biggest  killer  ir 
America  today.  General  Electric: 
is  working  to  make  it  smaller. 


Progress  for  People. 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


COUNTERSIGNS 


way  out  for  Richard  Nixon 

Optimists  argue  that  Watergate  has 
ided  the  national  trance  under  which 
I  merican   Presidents   acquired  some- 
I  ing  close  to  the  divine  right  of  kings. 
I  ccording  to  this  view,  the  fall  of  the 
ouse  of  Nixon — toppled  by  the  force 
truth  and  a  diligent  press — proves 
at  the  U.S.  democratic  "system''  is 
longer  than  mere  Presidents.  Once 
^ain,  the  chief  executive  is  account- 
jle  to  the  people.  Three  cheers  for  the 
Tatergate  disaster. 

All  this  assumes  that  the  courts  actu- 
ly  will  convict  various  Nixon  cour- 
ers  for  crimes  allegedly  committed  in 
"half  of  his  reelection.  But  that  re- 
jires  unassailable  proof  of  guilt,  a 
sk  of  exquisite  difficulty  in  these  un- 
'  ecedented  cases.  Even  more  improb- 
}le  is  the  notion  of  a  majority  vote  in 
le  House  to  impeach  Mr.  Nixon  and  a 
vo-thirds  vote  in  the  Senate  to  remove 
im  from  office.  As  Taylor  Branch  sug- 
ests  in  this  issue  (page  63),  the  Senate 

unlikely  to  surmount  its  ingrained 
rudence — not  when  removing  Mr. 
lixon  would  create  a  President  Agnew, 
o  say  nothing  of  incalculable  damage 
)  U.S.  prestige  abroad.  Such  conse- 
uences  do  not  attract  Senators  seeking 
selection. 

That  leaves  the  Ervin  hearings  as  a 
ignal  to  Mr.  Nixon  that  he  had  best 
art  heeding  Congress  or  even  abandon 
is  office.  But  so  far  he  insists  on  his 
mocence  and  retreats  into  the  dark 
orners  of  his  sullen  piety.  Perhaps  he 
elieves  that  all  the  fuss  eventually  will 
■ore  the  public  and  mobilize  assorted 
efenders  of  Presidential  sanctity,  some 
>f  whom  yearn  to  "preserve  the  office" 
ti  order  to  occupy  it.  Meantime  Mr. 
•Jixon,  having  managed  to  become  the 
amest-duck  President  in  history,  will 
pend  the  next  three  and  a  half  years 
ilfully  playing  his  favorite  role  of 
dobal  peace  (and  war)  maker  every- 
where but  in  the  United  States.  Where 
(his  will  leave  the  economy  and  other 
lomestic  problems  is  anybody's  guess. 
Mr.  Nixon's  renewed  reliance  on  his 
inofficial  (and  unaccountable)  adviser 
fohn  Connally  evokes  no  confidence 
;xcept  in  the  oil  industry. 

Beyond    all    the    melodramatic  in- 


trigue, the  real  Watergate  issue  is 
whether  the  American  Presidency  is 
worth  preserving  in  its  present  form. 
The  dollar  cost  alone  is  immense,  start- 
ing with  over  $400  million  for  the  last 
election.  More  important,  the  constant 
growth  of  Presidential  p-ower,  mostly 
caused  by  wars  and  economic  crises, 
has  weakened  Congress  and  virtually 
nullified  the  constitutional  intention  of 
checks  and  balances.  As  a  result,  Amer- 
icans now  delegate  sole  responsibility 
for  the  fate  of  the  nation  to  one  man — 
and  he  is  quite  possibly  the  man  furth- 
est removed  from  reality  in  the  United 
States. 

'  be  surprised?  Having  rejected 
a  parliamentary  system,  we  offer  the 
equivalent  of  an  eight-year  sovereignty 
to  the  candidate  who  makes  the  slickest 
deals  with  special  interests  for  the  most 
campaign  cash.  And  the  winner  takes 
all:  even  a  minority  President  like  Nix- 
on in  1968  need  not  respect  the  desires 
and  diversities  of  more  than  half  the 
electorate,  who  voted  against  him.  The 
winner's  ambition  for  historical  great- 
ness makes  reelection  his  first  priority 
— and  that  wish,  often  blocked  in  do- 
mestic affairs  by  a  nay-saying  Con- 
gress, invariably  finds  its  most  satisfac- 
tory expression  in  foreign  affairs. 
Hence  more  foreign  adventures  drain- 
ing the  country's  blood  and  treasure. 
The  patriotic  myth  holds  that  politics 
stops  at  the  water's  edge;  it  is  a  notion 
that  almost  always  guarantees  a  second 
term. 

Watergate  is  the  culmination  of  a 
long  trend  that  has  enveloped  Presi- 
dents with  personal  assistants  devoted 
to  protecting  the  boss,  not  the  nation's 
interests.  Going  back  to  Boosevelt. 
those  fierce  young  men  have  unwitting- 
ly converted  democracy  into  monarchy, 
with  all  its  blinding  effects  on  the  ruler. 
When  a  man  surrounds  himself  with 
courtiers  who  tell  him  only  what  he 
wants  to  hear,  when  he  is  understand- 
ably convinced  that  he  has  a  mandate 
from  heaven,  when  he  leads  the  "free 
world"  an- 1  mmands  the  most  awe- 
some military  pov\er  on  earth,  then  that 
man  exposes  himself  to  hallucinations. 
The  Presidency  is  likely  to  exaggerate 


the  incumbent's  worst  character  traits. 
And  he  risks  losing  all  perspective. 

That  is  the  root  of  the  Watergate  dis- 
aster: an  astounding  lack  of  realism  by 
those  charged  above  all  w  ill)  being  real- 
istic. How  could  Watergate's  master- 
minds ever  imagine  that  a  veteran  poli- 
tician like  Larry  O'Brien  would  keep 
incriminating  documents  in  his  desk? 
That  Daniel  Ellsberg  was  a  homosexual 
blackmailed  by  Hanoi  into  publicizing 
the  Pentagon  Papers?  That  all  the  chi- 
canery would  never  be  traced  to  the 
highest  White  House  officials?  Rarely 
have  sinister  actions  arisen  from  more 
naive  perceptions. 

The  flaws  of  the  Presidency  will  not 
vanish  with  a  satisfactory  resolution,  if 
any,  of  the  Watergate  cases,  or  with  the 
eventual  retirement  of  Mr.  Nixon.  In- 
deed, the  next  President  may  well  com- 
pensate for  Watergate  by  walling  him- 
self behind  a  facade  of  extreme  recti- 
tude protected  by  a  new  palace  guard 
that  will  differ  only  in  style  from  Mr. 
Nixon's  Hessians.  Moreover,  if  the 
successor  has  reason  to  fear  assassina- 
tion, the  result  may  worsen  the  central 
Presidential  danger — total  responsibil- 
ity, total  unreality. 

All  of  which  suggests  that  the  long- 
term  solution  is  to  decrease  one-man 
Presidential  power — for  example,  by 
establishing  a  multiple-person  Execu- 
tive elected  as  a  team  with  a  rotating 
chairman.  Too  inefficient?  But  what  is 
less  efficient  than  giving  one  man  the 
impossible  job  of  running  the  infinitely 
complex  U.S.  government?  That  way 
lies  a  potential  era  of  coups  d'etat. 
Surely  we  must  now  consider  some 
form  of  government  more  in  line  with 
the  British  parliamentary  system,  with 
its  virtues  of  flexibility  and  responsive- 
ness Anything  that  would  at  least  limit 
the  current  opportunities  for  aggran- 
dizement of  power,  isolation,  and  self- 
deception.  Of  course,  any  change  would 
require  a  constitutional  amendment 
and  perhaps  years  of  political  bargain- 
ing. Still,  the  person  who  pioneered 
such  a  reform  would  be  assured  an  un- 
paralleled place  in  American  history.  In 
fact,  the  man  in  the  best  position  to  do 
so  would  be  none  other  than  an  incum- 
bent President.  Is  Richard  Nixon  lis- 
tening? □ 
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There's  an  extraordinary  chorus  in  the 
land  these  days — all  bouncing  between  water 
beds  and  typewriters  and  talk  shows — making 
sexual  liberation  ring  on  the  cash  registers  of 
revolution.  They  haven't  much  in  common— 
these  happy  hookers,  Dr.  Feelgoods,  answer 
men.  evangelical  lesbians,  sensuous  psychiatrists, 
pornographers,  dolphins,  swinging  priests,  poly- 
morphous perverts,  and  playboy  philosophers 
—but  they  are  all  at  one  in  proclaiming  the  ad- 
vent oi  a  new  age  of  freedom  between  the  sexes. 

Nothing  is  free,  however,  least  of  all  sex, 
which  is  bound  to  our  deepest  sources  of  energy, 
identity,  and  emotion.  Sex  can  be  cheapened,  of 
course,  but  then  it  becomes  extremely  costly  to 
the  society  as  a  whole.  For  sex  is  the  life  force 
and  cohesive  impulse  of  a  people,  and  their 
very  character  will  be  deeply  affected  by  bow 
sexuality  is  sublimated  and  expressed,  denied 
or  attained.  When  sex  is  devalued  and  de- 
formed, as  at  present,  the  quality  of  our  lives 
declines  and  the  social  fabric  unravels. 

Even  our  attitude  toward  the  concepts  "sex" 
and  "sexuality"  illustrates  the  problem.  The 
words  no  longer  evoke  a  broad  pageant  of  rela- 
tions and  differences  between  men  and  women, 
embracing  every  aspect  of  their  lives.  Instead, 
"sex"  and  "sexuality"  are  assumed  to  refer 
chiefly  to  copulation,  as  if  our  sexual  lives  were 
restricted  to  the  male  limits,  as  if  the  experi- 
ences of  motherhood  were  not  paramount  sex- 
ual events.  In  fact,  sexual  energy  animates  most 
of  our  activities  and  connects  every  individual 
to  a  family  and  a  community,  and  through  these 
to  a  past  and  future.  Sexuality  is  best  examined 
not  as  sexology,  physiology,  or  psychology,  but 
as  a  study  encompassing  all  the  deepest  pur- 
poses of  a  society. 

The  differences  between  the  sexes  are  per- 
haps the  most  important  condition  of  our  lives. 
With  the  people  we  know  best,  in  the  moments 
most  crucial  in  our  lives  together,  sexual  dif- 
ferences become  all-absorbing.  Intercourse,  mar- 
riage,  conception  of  a  child,  childbearing, 
breast-feeding  are  all  events  when  our  emotions 
are   most  intense,  our  lives  most  thoroughly 


changed,  and  society  perpetuated  in  our  01 
image.  And  they  are  all  transactions  of  sexf 
differences  reaching  in  symbol  or  consequent 
into  the  future. 

These  differences  are  embodied  in  a  numlj 
of  roles.  The  central  ones  are  mother-fath  I 
husband-wife.  They  form  neat  and  apparen 
balanced  pairs.  But  in  the  most  elemental  s<  < 
ual  terms,  there  is  little  balance  at  all.  In  m< 
of  the  key  sexual  events  of  our  lives,  the  mj 
role  is  trivial,  easily  dispensable.  Although  t 
man  is  needed  in  intercourse,  artificial  inse^ 
ination  can  make  his  participation  rudiment? 
indeed.  Otherwise  the  man  is  completely  u 
necessary.  It  is  the  woman  who  conceives,  bea 
and  suckles  the  child.  Males  are  the  sexual  o, 
siders  and  inferiors.  A  far  smaller  portion 
their  bodies  is  directly  erogenous.  A  far  smal 
portion  of  their  lives  is  devoted  to  specifica* 
sexual  activity.  Their  own  distinctively  sexi 
experience  is  limited  to  erection  and  ejacu 
tion;  their  primary  sexual  drive  leads  only 
ward  copulation.  Beside  the  socially  indispi 
sable  and  psychologically  crucial  experiences 
motherhood,  men  are  irredeemably  subordina 

The  nominally  equivalent  role  of  father  is 
fact  a  product  of  marriage  and  other  cultui 
contrivances.  There  is  no  biological  need  1 
the  father  to  be  around  when  the  baby  is  bo 
and  nurtured,  and  in  many  societies  the  fatr 
has  no  special  responsibility  to  support  the  cr 
dren  he  sires;  in  some,  paternity  isn't  even  < 
knowledged.  Without  long-term  commitments 
and  from  women — without  the  institution 
marriage — men  are  exiles  from  the  procreati 
chain  of  nature. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  enrage  a  young  fe 
inist  today  is  to  accuse  her  of  having  a  matefi 
instinct.  In  a  claim  contrary  to  the  evidence 
all  human  history  and  anthropology — and  to 
increasing  body  of  hormonal  research* — m< 
of  these  women  assert  that  females  have  no  mc 


*The  increasingly  conclusive  evidence  that  the  t 
sex  roles  originate  in  profound  biological  difTereni 
is  summarized  and  appraised  in  a  brilliant  new  sch 
arly  study  by  Steven  Goldberg,  The  Inevitability 
Patriarchy  (Morrow). 
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ite  disposition  to  nurture  children  than  do 
I .  The  usual  refrain  is,  "I  know  lots  of  men 
1  far  more  interest  in  babies  than  I  have." 
d  whether  instinctual  or  not,  the  maternal  role 
I  nates  in  the  fact  that  only  the  woman  is  nec- 
a  ily  present  at  birth  and  has  an  easily  iden- 
q  )le  connection  to  the  child — a  tie  on  which 
i:ty  can  depend.  This  maternal  feeling  is  the 
J  of  human  sexuality.  If  it  is  not  deeply  cul- 
i  ed  among  the  women,  it  does  not  emerge 
i  ng  the  men.  The  idea  that  the  father  is  in- 
j  ntly  equal  to  the  mother  within  the  family, 
i  tat  he  will  necessarily  be  inclined  to  remain 
I  it,  is  nonsense.  The  man  must  be  made 
|  il  by  the  culture;  he  must  be  given  a  way 
;  ake  himself  equal. 

/IAN  s  PREDICAMENT  begins  in  his  earliest 
years.  A  male  child  is  born,  grows,  and  finds 
)eing  in  relation  to  his  own  body  and  to  the 
es  of  his  parents,  chiefly  his  mother.  In 
ing  her  he  learns  to  trust  himself,  and  trust- 
himself  he  learns  to  bear  the  slow  dissolu- 
of  the  primary  tie.  He  moves  away  into  a 
world,  into  a  sometimes  frightening  psy- 
i  space  between  his  parents;  and  he  must 
attach  his  evolving  identity  to  a  man,  his 
er.  From  almost  the  start,  the  boy's  sexual 
tity  is  dependent  on  acts  of  exploration  and 
'ative.  Before  he  can  return  to  a  woman,  he 
t  assert  his  manhood  in  action.  The  Zulu 
rior  had  to  kill  a  man,  the  Irish  peasant  had 
uild  a  house,  the  American  man  must  find 


a  job.  This  is  the  classic  myth  and  the  mundane 
reality  of  masculinity,  the  low  comedy  and  high 
tragedy  of  mankind. 

Female  histories  are  different.  A  girl's  sex- 
uality normally  unfolds  in  an  unbroken  line, 
from  a  stage  of  utter  dependency  and  identifica- 
tion with  her  mother  through  stages  of  gradual 
autonomy.  Always,  however,  the  focus  of  female 
identification  is  clear  and  stable.  In  a  woman, 
moreover,  sexual  expression  is  not  limited  to  a 
series  of  brief  performances:  her  gender  is  af- 
firmed and  demonstrated  monthly  in  menstru- 
ation, her  breasts  and  womb  further  represent 
an  extended  sexual  role.  Even  if  a  woman  does 
not  in  fact  bear  a  child,  she  is  continually  re- 
minded that  she  can,  that  she  is  capable  of  per- 
forming the  crucial  act  in  the  perpetuation  of 
her  family  and  the  species.  She  alone  can  give 
sex  an  unquestionable  meaning,  an  incarnate 
result.* 


*  Doris  Lessing,  a  writer  frequently  praised  and 
published  in  Ms.,  states  the  case  with  her  usual  vehe- 
mence. Speaking  of  feminist  characters  in  her  own 
work,  she  said  in  a  recent  interview,  "We're  very 
biological  animals.  We  always  tend  to  think  that  if 
one  is  in  a  violent  state  of  emotional  need,  it  is  our 
unique  emotional  need  or  state,  when  in  matter  of  fact 
it's  probably  just  the  emotions  of  a  young  woman 
whose  body  is  demanding  that  she  have  children.  .  .  . 
Anna  and  Molly  [in  The  Golden  Notebook]  are 
women  who  are  conditioned  to  be  one  way  and  are 
trying  to  be  another.  I  know  a  lot  of  girls  who  don't 
want  to  get  married  or  have  children.  And  very  vocal 
they  are  about  it.  Well,  they're  trying  to  cheat  on  their 
biology.  ...  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  they're 
thinking  at  thirty." 
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Regardless,  then,  of  any  other  anxieties  she 
may  have  in  relation  to  her  sexual  role  and  how 
to  perforin  it,  she  at  least  knows  that  she  has 
a  role.  Her  knowledge,  indeed,  is  ontological:  it 
is  stamped  in  her  very  heing — with  the  result 
that  women  rarely  appreciate  the  significance 
of  the  absence  of  an  extended  sexual  identity 
in  men.  Women  take  their  sexuality  for  granted, 
when  they  are  aware  of  it  at  all,  and  assume  that 
were  it  not  for  some  cultural  peculiarity,  some 
unfortunate  wrinkle  in  the  social  fabric,  men 
too  might  enjoy  such  deep-seated  sexual  au- 
thenticity . 

Throughout  the  literature  of  feminism,  in 
fact,  there  runs  a  puzzled  complaint,  "Why  can't 
men  be  men,  and  just  relax?"  The  reason  is 
that,  unlike  femininity,  relaxed  masculinity  is  at 
bottom  empty,  a  limp  nullity.  While  the  female 
body  is  full  of  internal  potentiality,  the  male  is 
internally  barren  (  from  the  Old  French  bar, 
meaning  man).  Manhood  at  the  most  basic  lev- 
el can  be  validated  and  expressed  only  in  action. 
For  a  man's  body  is  full  only  of  undefined  ener- 
gies. And  all  these  energies  need  the  guidance 
of  culture.  He  is  therefore  deeply  dependent 
on  the  structure  of  the  society  to  define  his  role 
in  it. 

Of  all  society's  institutions  that  work  this  civ- 
ilizing effect,  marriage  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant. All  the  c  ompanionship,  love,  and  inspi- 
ration that  have  come  to  be  associated  with 
marriage  are  secondary  to  its  crucial  social  role. 
Marriage  attaches  men  to  families,  the  source 
of  continuity,  individuality,  and  order.  As  we 
should  have  long  ago  discovered  from  the  fre- 
quent ineffectiveness  of  schools,  prisons,  mental 
hospitals,  and  psychiatric  offices,  the  family  is 
the  only  agency  that  can  be  depended  upon  to 
induce  enduring  changes  in  its  members'  char- 
acter and  commitment.  It  is,  most  importantly, 
the  oidy  uncoercive  way  to  transform  individ- 
uals, loose  in  social  time  and  space,  into  vol- 
untary participants  in  the  social  order. 

Of  course,  families  can  exist  without  mar- 
riage. Almost  always,  they  consist  of  women 
and  children.  The  problem  is  this  leaves  the  men 
awash  in  what  one  set  of  marriage  counselors 
approvingly  terms  the  "nowness  of  self."  And 
the  problem  with  that  is  the  willingness  with 
which  men  grasp  their  "nowness."  Throughout 
history,  societies  have  recognized  the  great  price 
to  be  paid  in  securing  family  commitments 
from  men.  The  alternative  male  pattern  of  brief 
sexual  exploits  and  predatory  economics  ac- 
cords very  nicely  indeed  with  the  many  millions 
of  years  of  male  evolution  as  a  hunter.  Women 
have  had  to  use  all  their  ingenuity,  all  their 
powers  of  sexual  attraction  and  discrimination 
to  induce  men  to  create  and  support  families. 
And  the  culture  has  had  to  invest  marriage  with 
all  the  ceremonial  sanctity  of  religion  and  law. 
This  did  not  happen  as  a  way  to  promote  in- 


timacy  and  companionship.  It  evolved  and 
vived  in  the  course  of  sustaining  civilized  soc 
eties,  where  love,  intimacy,  and  companionshi 
might  flourish. 

Men  and  wor 

■jIVERY  SOCIETY  has  a  sexual  constitution  th 
M2j  undergirds  its  economy,  politics,  and  ci 
ture.  Although  its  central  concerns  are  marriag 
and  families,  nearly  every  contact  among  h 
man  beings  contains  a  sexual  charge.  How  { 
these  charges  are  organized — the  nature  of  tl 
sexual  constitution — will  deeply  influence  tl 
productivity  and  order  of  the  community, 
w  ill  determine  whether  social  energies  are  shoi 
circuited  and  dissipated,  or  whether  they  a 
accumulated  and  applied  to  useful  pursuits, 
will  determine  whether  the  society  is  a  fabric 
fully  integrated  citizens  or  whether  it  is  an  i 
omized  flux,  with  disconnected  individuals  pu 
suing  sex  and  sustenance  on  the  most  limite 
and  anti-social  scale. 

At  every  job  site,  in  every  classroom,  in  e 
ery  store,  office,  and  factory,  this  system  com 
into  play.  To  anyone  else,  a  man  at  work  is  pe 
forming  an  economic  task,  subject  to  legal  ai1 
political  regulation.  But  to  the  man  himself,  tr 
formal  role  probably  seems  incidental.  To  hi 
the  job  is  chiefly  important  because  of  the  co 
nections  it  affords  with  his  co-workers  and  wi 
the  existing  or  prospective  women  and  childr 
in  his  life. 

A  job  is  thus  a  central  part  of  the  sexual  ccj 
stitution.  It  can  affirm  the  masculine  identity 
its  holder;  it  can  make  it  possible  for  him 
court  women  in  a  spirit  of  commitment;  it  c. 
make  it  possible  for  him  to  be  married  ai 
thereby  integrated  into  a  continuing  comrr 
nity. 

Crucial  to  the  sexual  constitution  of  emplc 
ment  is  that,  in  one  way  or  another,  it  assui 
that  over  the  whole  society,  class  by  class,  m< 
men  will  make  more  money  than  most  wome 
Above  an  absolute  minimum  that  varies  frc 
country  to  country,  pay  and  poverty  are  r 
ative.  And  for  most  men,  most  importantly,  tl 
means  relative  to  women.  A  man  who  does  r 
make  as  much  money  as  the  significant  worn 
in  his  life — his  girlfriend,  wife,  and  closest  < 
workers— will  often  abandon  his  job  and  w 
pursue  women  in  the  plundering  masculine  sp 
it  that  the  women's  movement  so  woefully  cc 
demns. 

The  feminist  contention  that  women  do  r 
generally  receive  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  ci 
rect  in  statistical  terms,  may  reflect  a  preferer 
for  male  need  and  aggressiveness  over  femi 
credentials.  In  any  case,  this  tendency  shoi 
be  considered  in  light  of  the  greater  cost  to  I 
society  of  male  unemployment.  The  unemploy 
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the  other  digest  doesn't  give  you  the  mental  nourish- 
and  stimulation  you  need,  take  heart.  Now,  at  last, 
is  a  digest  for  you. 

5  called  INTELLECTUAL  DIGEST  (ID.)  and  it's 
ir  to  the  other  digest  in  only  one  respect:  we  also 
h  through  hundreds  of  publications  every  month, 
:he  most  interesting  articles  and  reprint  them. 

it  here's  the  important  difference:  where  I.D.  de- 
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George  Gilder  male  can  contribute  little  to  the  society  and  will 
often  disrupt  it,  while  the  unemployed  woman 
may  perform  valuable  work  in  creating  and 
maintaining  families.  In  effect,  the  system  of 
discrimination,  which  the  movement  is  perfect- 
ly right  in  finding  nearly  ubiquitous,  tells  wom- 
en that  if  they  cuter  the  marketplace  they  will 
probably  receive  less  pay  than  men,  not  be- 
cause they  could  do  the  job  less  well  but  because 
they  have  an  alternative  role  of  incomparable 
value  to  the  society  as  a  whole.  The  man,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  paid  more,  not  because  of  his 
special  virtue,  but  because  of  the  key  impor- 
tance of  taming  his  naturally  disruptive  ener- 
gies. The  male  job  advantage,  therefore,  is 
based  on  the  real  costs  of  female  careerism  to 
raising  children  and  socializing  men.  The  so- 
ciety will  have  to  pay  these  costs  one  way  or 
another. 

It  is  vital  here  to  understand  the  sexual  role 
of  money.  Particularly  in  relatively  poor  com- 
munities, a  woman  with  more  money  than  the 
men  around  her  tends  to  demoralize  them.  Un- 
dermining their  usefulness  as  providers,  she 
weakens  their  connections  with  the  community 
and  promotes  a  reliance  upon  other,  anti-social 
ways  of  confirming  their  masculinity:  the  pria- 
pic  modes  of  hunting  and  fighting.  A  society 
of  relatively  wealthy  and  independent  women 
will  be  a  society  of  sexually  and  economically 
predatory  males,  or  a  society  of  narcotized 
drones  who  have  abandoned  sexuality  entirely. 

A  male's  money,  on  the  other  hand,  is  so- 
cially affirmative.  If  the  man  is  unmarried,  a 


much  higher  proportion  of  his  money 
woman's  will  be  spent  on  the  opposite  sex.  !d 
money  gives  him  the  wherewithal  to  underbV 
long-term  sexual  initiatives.  It  gives  him  an  iti 
centive  to  submit  to  female  sexual  patterns,  J 
he  knows  he  will  retain  the  important  role  f 
provider.  His  sexual  impulses  can  assume  a  (f| 
ilizing,  not  a  subversive,  form. 


THE  WOMEN'S  MOVEMENT  ARGUES  that  m,tf 
women  work  because  they  need  the  monJ 
That  is  precisely  the  point,  and  these  won  i 
must  be  permitted  to  earn  it.  (They  will  not  I 
helped,  incidentally,  by  the  competition  of  I 
creasing  numbers  of  non-poor  women  for  jobv 
Those  who  support  children  should  receive  ch;i 
allowances.  But  men  also  need  the  money — a  i 
need  an  increment  above  the  woman's  pay — iJ 
unfortunately  nonrational  uses:  for  the  "li'J 
ury"  spending  on  women  that  is  necessary  r 
men  are  to  establish  and  support  families.  T.J 
more  men  who  are  induced  to  serve  as  pi< 
viders,  the  fewer  women  who  will  be  left  to  sui 
port  children  alone. 

Nothing  is  so  important  to  the  sexual  coj 
stitution  as  the  creation  and  maintenance 
families.  And  since  the  role  of  the  male  as  pri; 
cipal  provider  is  a  crucial  prop  for  the  famil, 
the  society  must  support  it  one  way  or  the  otht- 
Today,  however,  the  burdens  of  childbearing  i 
longer  prevent  women  from  performing  tl 
provider  role;  and  if  day  care  becomes  wide; 
available,  it  will  be  possible  for  a  matriarch 


I  al  pattern  to  emerge.  Under  such  conditions, 
l  ever,  the  men  will  inevitably  bolt.  And  this 
lilopment,  an  entirely  feasible  one,  would 
■  )ably  require  the  simultaneous  emergence 
I  police  state  to  supervise  the  undisciplined 
I.  and  a  child  care  state  to  manage  the  chil- 
li. Thus  will  the  costs  of  sexual  job  equality 
■aassed  on  to  the  public  in  vastly  increased 
I  :s.  The  present  sexual  constitution  is  cheaper. 

>f  course,  the  male  responsibility  can  be  en- 
I  ed  in  many  other  ways,  coercively  or  through 
Igious  and  social  pressures.  It  is  perfectly 
Isible  to  maintain  male  providers  without  tak- 

I  social  costs  into  account  in  determining 
|;es  and  salaries.  In  modern  American  soci- 

however,  the  "social  pressures"  on  women 
marriage  and  family  are  giving  way  to  pres- 
js  for  career  advancement,  while  the  social 
ssures  on  men  are  thrusting  them  toward 
ual  hedonism.  The  society  no  longer  rec- 
izes,  let  alone  communicates  forcefully,  the 
raordinary  social  costs  incurred  when  worn- 
neglect  their  role  in  male  socialization.  In 
t,  it  has  begun  to  actively  promote  the  de- 
lts  of  easy  sex,  while  indulging  a  pervasive 
icism  toward  married  love. 
Kt  this  point,  therefore,  any  serious  govern- 
ntal  campaign  for  equal  pay  for  equal  work 
aid  be  destructive.  It  would  endorse  the  false 
unist  assumption  that  a  greatly  expanded  fe- 
le  commitment  to  careers  would  be  econom- 
1 — using  "human  resources"  that  are  now 
asted."  The  fact  is  that  the  triumph  of  a  ca- 
rist  ideology  among  American  women  would 
pose  ultimate  costs  to  the  society  far  greater 
n  the  net  contribution  of  the  additional  wom- 
in  the  work  force.  Already,  save  for  the  ex- 
otional  minority,  female  careerism  is  impos- 
;  heavy  psychological  penalties  on  women 
;mselves,  since  most  of  them  will  not  be  able 
fulfill  themselves  in  careers.  The  feminists 
nld  establish  an  ideal  chiefly  practicable  for 
mselves.  The  rest  of  womankind  would  be 
d,  preposterously,  that  they  are  inferior  to 
n  unless  they  make  comparable  salaries. 
Perhaps  the  most  quixotic  of  all  feminist  de- 
.nds  is  that  men  at  work  treat  women  first  as 
uman  beings."  Male  psychology  is  in  large 
rt  a  reaction  formation,  shaped  in  relation  to 
men.  As  women  further  invade  realms  coi  - 
itionally  regarded  as  masculine — and  as  mas- 
line  technology  further  transforms  other  male 
es — men  will  increasingly  define  themselves 
noi-woraen,  and  their  responses  will  be  in- 
'asingly  sexual.  If  all  the  usual  job  stresses 
;  intensified  by  sexual  competition,  the  men 

II  retaliate  through  bureaucratic  sabotage  or 
ert  viciousness  on  the  job,  or  they  will  des- 
rately  try  to  escape — either  to  the  street  or  to 
iher  levels  of  the  bureaucracy.  Already  sub- 
it  to  severe  sexual  strains  from  women,  men 
11  not  easily  endure  professional  ones. 


The  effeminate  stud 


IN  ALL  THESE  ECONOMIC  QUESTIONS  the"  fem- 
inists are  right  in  virtually  every  superficial 
way.  Men  do  get  paid  more  than  women;  wom- 
en are  persistently  discouraged  from  competing 
with  men;  the  minority  of  women  who  are  suf- 
ficiently motivated  can  perform  almost  every 
important  job  in  society  as  well  as  men;  job  as- 
signments by  sex  are  arbitrary  and  illogical; 
most  women  do  work  because  they  have  to;  the 
lack  of  public  child  care  facilities  does  prevent 
women  from  achieving  real  financial  equality 
or  opportunity. 

But  at  a  deeper  level  feminist  women  are  ter- 
ribly wrong.  For  they  fail  to  understand  their 
own  sexual  power;  and  they  fail  to  perceive  the 
sexual  constitution  of  our  society,  or  if  they  see 
it,  they  underestimate  its  importance  to  civil- 
ization and  to  their  own  interests.  In  general, 
the  whole  range  of  the  society,  marriage,  and 
careers — and  thus  social  order — will  be  best 
served  if  most  men  have  a  position  of  economic 
superiority  over  the  relevant  women  in  the  com- 
munity, and  if  in  most  jobs  the  sexes  tend  to 
be  segregated  by  either  level  or  function. 

These  practices  are  seen  as  oppressive  by 
some;  but  they  make  possible  a  society  in  which 
women  can  love  and  respect  men  and  sustain 
durable  families.  They  make  possible  a  society 
in  which  men  can  love  and  respect  women  and 
treat  them  humanely. 

What  is  happening  in  the  United  States  to- 
day is  a  steady  undermining  of  the  key  condi- 
tions of  male  socialization.  From  the  hospital, 
where  the  baby  is  abruptly  taken  from  its  moth- 
er; to  early  childhood,  when  he  may  be  con- 
signed to  public  care;  to  the  home,  where  the 
father  is  frequently  absent  or  ineffectual;  to  the 
school,  where  the  boy  is  managed  by  female 
teachers  and  is  often  excelled  by  girls;  possibly 
to  a  college,  where  once  again  his  training  is 
scarcely  differentiated  by  sex;  to  a  job,  which, 
particularly  at  vital  entry  levels,  is  often  sex- 
ually indistinct  and  which  may  not  even  be  bet- 
ter paid  than  comparable  female  employment 
— through  all  these  stages  of  development  the 
boy's  innately  amorphous  and  insecure  sexual- 
ity may  be  further  subverted  and  confused. 

In  the  end  his  opportunity  to  qualify  for  a 
family — to  validate  in  society  his  love  and  sex 
through  becoming  a  husband  and  provider- 
may  be  jeopardized.  The  man  discovers  that 
manhood  affords  few  wholly  distinctive  roles  ex- 
cept in  the  military,  which  is  less  inviting  than 
ever.  The  society  prohibits,  constricts,  or  fem- 
inizes his  purely  male  activities.  Most  jobs  re- 
ward obedience,  regularity,  and  carefulness 
more  than  physical  strength;  and  the  amount  of 
individual  initiative  and  assertiveness  that  can 
be  accommodated  by  the  average  enterprise  is 


'The  feminists 
would  establish 
an  ideal  chiefly 
practicable  for 
themselves. 
The  rest  of 
womankind 
would  be  told, 
preposterously, 
that  they  are 
inferior  to  men 
unless  they 
make  compa- 
rable salaries." 


George  Gilder  very  * > •  ^»  1 1  indeed.  Thus  the  man  will  find  few 
— TUT  compensatory  affirmations  of  masculinity  to 
make  possible  his  expected  submission  to  female 
SUICIDK  OF  sexual  and  social  rhythms;  and  without  a  confi- 
THK  SEXES  l't'"1  manhood  he  feels  a  compulsive  need  to 
prow  it  sexually,  which  he  will  do  in  ways  that 
feminists,  like  the  respectable  women  they  are, 
fear  and  despise. 

The  American  woman,  meanwhile,  becomes 
increasingly  self-sufficient.  While  men  are  al- 
most completely  dependent  upon  women  for  a 
civilized  role  in  the  society  and  for  biological 
and  sexual  meaning,  women  are  capable  of  liv- 
ing decent — though  often  discontented — lives 
without  men.  The  culture  no  longer  much  dis- 
approves of  unmarried  mothers.  The  state  af- 
fords them  welfare  and,  increasingly,  day  care 
and  maternity  leave.  In  any  case,  birth  control 
and  legalized  abortion  give  women  complete 
control  of  procreation;  and  sexual  liberation — 
not  to  mention  masturbation  and  lesbianism — 
opens  sexual  enjoyment  to  them  with  only  the 
most  tenuous  commitment  to  males.  In  fact, 
women  are  more  than  ever  willing  to  adopt  as 
their  own  an  impulsive  male  sexuality,  and  al- 
though men  may  consequently  find  sexual  part- 
ners more  readily  than  before  the  meaning  of 
their  sexuality  is  diminished  and  they  can  de- 
rive less  assurance  from  it.  How  could  it  be  oth- 
erwise when  more  and  more  men  and  women 
now  confront  each  other,  Joy  of  Sex  manuals  in 
hand,  joined  in  a  grim  competition  of  orgasmic 
performance.  The  barely  discriminate  ruttings 
of  the  liberated  woman  find  a  nice  complement 
in  the  stud  vanity  of  the  swinging  male. 

The  stud,  like  his  chief  activity,  is  without 
significance  except  in  dramatizing  the  largely 
spurious  glamour  of  primitive  masculinity:  the 
love-  em-and-leave-'em  style  of  most  of  our  male 
heroes  in  novels  and  films.  But  the  ordinary  man 
may  also  come  to  feel  his  sexual  role  devalued  in 
a  context  of  overt  sexual  liberation.  And  he  too 
will  turn  away  from  the  family.  He  watches  tele- 
vised football  and  other  sports  for  hours  on  end 
and  argues  about  them  incessantly.  He  becomes 
easy  prey  to  jingoism  and  the  crudest  appeals 
for  law  and  order.  And  he  is  obsessed  with  wom- 
en. He  tries  as  much  as  possible  to  reduce  them 
to  their  sexual  parts,  and  to  reduce  their  sexual- 
ity to  his  own  limited  terms:  to  meaningless  but 
insistent  copulation.  Exiled  from  the  world  of 
women,  he  tries  to  destroy  consciousness  of  its 
superiority  by  reducing  it  to  his  own  level.  He 
insists — against  all  his  unconscious  and  ulterior 
knowledge — that  women  are  as  sexually  con- 
temptible as  hi>  society  tells  him  he  is. 

He  turns  to  pornography,  with  fantasies  of 
sex  and  violence.  His  magazines — Male  and 
Crime  and  Saga  and  True  Detective,  even  re- 
spectably  prurient  publications  like  Playboy  and 
its  refined  imitators — are  preoccupied  with  bar- 
ren copulation,  or  with  war,  perversion,  and 


crime.  He  is  an  exile,  an  outlaw  under  the  se 
nal  constitution.  Often  he  becomes  a  literal  01 
law  as  well. 

What  he  is  not  is  a  powerful  oppressor,  wi 
hypertrophied  masculinity.  Such  men  lead  i 
potent  lives,  and,  as  Hollo  May  asserts,  violen 
is  the  product  of  impotence  grown  unbearab 
Their  problem  is  a  society  inadequately  affix 
ative  of  masculinity:  a  society  seduced  by 
obsessive  rationalism  and  functionalism — a  ci 
of  efficiency,  and  a  fetish  of  statistical  equal 
-s-^-to  eliminate  many  of  the  male  affirmatio 
which  all  human  societies  have  created  throuj 
out  history  to  compensate  for  male  sexual 
security  and  female  sexual  superiority.  T 
women's  movement  seems  determined  to  crej 
more  and  more  such  exiled  '"chauvinist"  mal 
all  the  while  citing  their  pathetic  offenses  as 
rationale  for  feminism. 

Thus  the  society  both  provides  for  its  01 
disruption  and  leaches  itself  of  positive  m; 
energies.  Engels  said  that  marriage  is  the  har 
maiden  of  capitalism;  one  could  say,  howevi 
that  it  is  the  handmaiden  of  any  producti 
society.  For  male  insecurity  is  also  the  "divi 
unease"  that  in  socialized  males,  strong  enou 
to  submit  to  women,  produces  the  driving  for 
behind  a  society's  achievements  in  industry,  ai 
and  science.  It  is  wrong  to  suggest  that  eitr 
women's  liberation  or  male  irresponsibility 
chiefly  to  blame  for  our  current  predicame 
Both  phenomena  are  reflections  of  larger  tren 
in  the  society  hostile  to  enduring  love. 


Love  VS.  Si 


THE  "LOVE  THAT  DARE  NOT  SPEAK  its  nam  % 
used  to  be  homosexual.  Today,  it's  the  let 
between  men  and  women,  especially  husban 
and  wives.  Feminists  are  not  alone  in  their  e 
barrassed  confusion  over  this  subject,  but 
usual  they  are  a  highly  visible  symptom  of  tfl 
general  condition.  They  often  avoid  the  pnB 
lem  by  deferring  a  definition  to  some  post-rfl 
olutionary  stage — to  be  achieved  after  the  will 
ering  away  of  masculinity — when  people  willa 
last  recognize  each  other  as  "human  being* 
Until  then  they  offer  an  alternative,  appej 
ing  to  many  people  who  are  both  disillusion* 
with  their  adolescent  images  of  love  and  M 
cited  by  a  sense  of  new  possibilities  of  sexijl 
freedom  and  variety.  For  while  love,  in  tfl 
form  of  euphoric  monogamy,  seems  increasing 
elusive,  sex  as  a  way  of  communicating  warml 
and  exchanging  pleasures  seems  increasing 
available.  It  even  appears  that  sex  is  best  whfl 
it  is  spontaneous:  exempt  from  the  psychoid 
ical  complications  of  a  deep  love. 

The  movement  women,  with  the  strong  si 
port  of  the  counselors  of  sex  technique,  go 
to  argue  that  sexual  relations  will  be  most  gr 
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(A  drink  to  things  past.) 

Remember  how  you  used  to 
race  the  neighbor  kid  home 
from  school—  and  you'd  get 
so  thirsty  you  could  drink  the 
whole  Mississippi?  Then 
Mom  would  give  you  grape 
juice  that  left  you  with  a  nice 
purple  moustache. 

We  thought  about  all 
that  when  we  created  the 
Grapeshot,  a  drink  you  might 
try  sometime  when  you're 

°ling  playful.  If  you  haven't 
felt  ihat  way  in  a  while,  a 
purple  moustache  might  help. 


To  make  a  Grapeshot,  pour 
an  ounce  or  so  of  Smirnoff 
in  a  glass  with  ice.  Fill  with 
grape  juice.  Garnish  with 
lemon  and  orange  wedges. 

leaves  you  breathless''- 


George  Gilder  ify ing  if  the  conventional  roles  of  the  two  sexes 
I  ...  are  not  closely  observed.  The)  advise  that  the 
old  "missionary  position"  be  frequently  aban- 
SUICIDE  01'  doned  (a  male  chauvinist  relic,  say  the  pam- 
THE  SEXES  phleteers  of  Out  From  Under).  And  they  give 
the  impression  that  ineffable  pinnacles  of  plea- 
sure can  be  reached  if  couples  are  just  willing, 
with  the  advice  of  the  new  sex  manuals,  to  over- 
come inhibitions  and  role-stereotypes — leaving 
no  erogenous  zone  unexplored,  or  orifice  un- 
fathomed.  The  "tyranny  of  genital  sex"  is  to 
be  exuberantly  overthrown,  and  oral  and  anal 
access  affirmed. 

Pleasures,  of  course,  can  be  given  and  re- 
ceived by  a  variety  of  people,  and  since  variety 
is  refreshing  there  is  seen  to  be  little  physical 
or  psychological  reason  for  restricting  sex  to  a 
single  partner.  And  since  sexual  orgasm,  the 
supreme  pleasure,  is  in  fact  considered  crucial 
to  mental  health,  there  seems  little  moral  sanc- 
tion either  for  depriving  those  who  have  failed 
to  find  a  long-term  lover. 

These  attitudes  are  also  convenient  for  homo- 
sexuals, who  have  long  since  abandoned  sex- 
ually determined  roles  and  escaped  from  the 
genital  tyranny  of  the  missionary  position.  The 
view  that  sex  is  best  when  the  partners  perform 
in  psychologically  similar,  if  versatile,  ways,  in 
fact  leaves  little  grounds  at  all  for  objecting  to 
inversion.  It  comes  as  no  surprise  then  that  the 
proponents  of  gay  liberation,  as  well  as  some 
literary  avatars  of  that  movement  such  as  Gore 
Vidal  and  Kate  Millett,  should  seem  to  be  mov- 
ing beyond  a  claim  on  our  tolerance  and  com- 
passion  to  an  advocacy  of  the  wonderful  ben- 
efit- of  a  homosexual  style  of  life. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake,  however,  to  iden- 
tify this  fashionable  concept  of  sex  chiefly  with 
feminism  and  gay  liberation.  For,  ironically 
enough,  it  is  also  the  essential  ideology  of  male 
chauvinism:  the  playboy  philosophy.  Although 
the  chauvinists  may  secretly  nurse  visions  of 
male  dominance,  they  are  delighted  with  the 
prospect  of  female  liberation.  Like  that  Cosmo- 
politan girl  and  the  "human  beings"  of  Ms.,  the 
playboy  philosophers  want  to  "finally  and  un- 
answerably break  the  connection  between  sex- 
ual intercourse  and  reproduction."  Like  the 
feminist  writers,  the  male  chauvinists  fantasize 
polymorphously  aggressive  women,  free  of  in- 
hibitions and  fixations.  And  also  like  the  fem- 
inists, the  male  chauvinists  do  not  like  to  en- 
visage their  women  dependent  or — God  forbid 

pregnant. 

In  practice,  this  popular  image  of  spontane- 
ous and  carefree  "love  between  mature  and 
equal  human  beings"  is  often  workable.  Mutual 
needs  are  fulfilled  lovingly,  as  long  as  is  mutual- 
ly desired,  and  the  couple  parts  amicably.  Each 
partner  is  defined  as  autonomous:  neither,  in 
theory,  ran  be  deeply  hurt  by  the  departure  of 
the  other.  In  a  mature  relationship  no  one  is  be- 


lieved to  suffer  the  mawkish  toils  of  dependei 
The  two  partners  are  free.  They  are  liben  i 
at  once  from  expectations  of  lifelong  ench  i 
ment,  rarely  fulfilled,  and  for  deep  phys 
gratifications  more  easily  attained.  Thus, 
cording  to  the  theory,  they  will  be  happier 
less  vulnerable,  dealing  not  with  fantasies  i 
with  possibilities  in  the  real  world. 

VM/ITH  Respect  to  marriage,  the  femirl 
•  T  T  offer  a  similar  blueprint.  A  recent  best-f 
ing  book,  Open  Marriage,  by  two  anthro| 
ogists,  George  and  Nena  O'Neill,  is  a  repreifl 
tative  vision.  Much  of  the  prospectus  is  remJ 
ably  silly.  The  O'Neills  invite  us  to  transcji 
"mere  togetherness"  and  reach  "the  ultimat  h 
cooperation  .  .  .  that  creates,  through  expanci 
feedback  and  growth,  a  synergic  couple"  (til 
italics).  If  some  of  us  are  not  yet  ready  for 
"opening  expanding  energy  system"  of  \  > 
"now"  marriage,  if  "high  points"  and  "p  i 
experiences"  and  "super  moments"  inspire  \  I 
vertigo,  the  authors  will  understand.  They  HI 
cede  that  there  may  be  those  who  might  pr 
to  "ignore  the  peaks  [and]  huddle  in  the  A 
row  valleys"  of  "conditional  and  static  ti  li 
unequal  status,  limited  love,  and  a  closed,  si 
limiting  energy  system."  But,  if  one  really  w.il 
to  have  a  fulfilling  union,  they  are  firm  inm 
claring  that  only  an  "open  marriage"  will  <  / 

Oddly,  however,  the  terms  of  the  O'Neill  til 
riage  contract  turn  out  to  be  extremely  stJjj 
As  in  the  image  of  sexual  relations  betw 
"human  beings,"  so  the  open  marriage  er  < 
ages  two  partners  with  completely  flexible  >( 
reversible  roles.  The  O'Neills  categorically  i 
miss  the  notion  of  sex-assigned  functions  :i 
responsibilities,  for  unless  the  woman  em 
money  (preferably  as  much  as  the  husban 
and  the  man  keeps  house  (also  on  equal  ten 
the  O'Neills  fear  that  the  couple  will  have  « 
little  in  common  to  "grow  together."  WhenrJ 
actually  scrutinizes  their  notion,  equality  ti  1 
out  to  mean  sameness.  The  man  earns  moirf 
so  must  the  woman.  The  man  philanders:*! 
must  his  wife.  The  man  initiates  sex;  so  rs 
she.  The  woman  decorates  the  house,  cool : 
meal,  or  makes  a  bed;  the  man  must  eventin 
reciprocate. 

Children,  of  course,  are  rather  awkward 
this  scheme  and  the  O'Neills  would  have  as  j 
tie  to  do  with  them  as  possible.  They  positi  J 
celebrate  the  childless  marriage  and  dec  j 
that  "the  importance  of  motherhood  has  b 
inflated  out  of  all  proportion."  "Motherhoc 
they  argue,  "must  be  disentangled  from 
wife's  role."  It  should  be  "optional"  in  an  o 
populated  world,  rather  than  "glorified."  I 

Actually,  the  danger  of  overpopulation  I 
little  to  do  with  the  O'Neills'  advocacy  of  I 
optional  status  of  children.  What  they  rc 
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is  the  snare  of  domesticity.  The  home,  they 
Irt,  "may  have  its  pleasures,  but  none  of 
a  makes  sufficient  demands  to  bring  about 
growth."  Domestic  life  programs  the  worn- 
or  "mediocrity  and  dulls  her  brain."  Far 
3i  to  get  out  into  the  world  of  business  and 
professions  with  all  their  "inspiring  chal- 
les"  and  "broadening  vistas." 
Aiis  view  of  the  way  to  find  both  good  sex 
reasonably  enduring  love  seems  plausible 
lost  sophisticated  Americans.  The  feminists 
no  more  daringly  rebellious  in  their  usual 
lal  imagery  than  is  Hugh  Hefner  in  his 
k-heroic  battle  against  the  dread  forces  of 
jrican  puritanism.  Nonetheless,  the  feminists 
i  well  as  the  playboy  philosophers,  the  Joy 
•ex  technicians,  and  the  gay  liberationists — 
grotesquely  wrong  about  both  love  and  sex. 
hese  groups  have  at  least  this  in  common: 
eagerness  to  divorce  sex  from  procreation. 
5  desire  is  hardly  extraordinary.  It  is  resist- 
■only  by  the  Catholic  and  Baptist  churches 
Norman  Mailer,  among  major  American  in- 
:ations;  and  in  the  general  alarm  about  over- 
iiulation,  it  has  gained  the  moral  momentum 
la  crusade  and  the  financial  support  of  the 
•or  foundations.  To  a  considerable  extent, 
effort  is  reasonable  enough, 
he  members  of  the  new  sex  coalition,  how- 
r,  go  well  beyond  the  search  for  a  better 
itraceptive.  They  also  want  to  eliminate  the 
:hological  and  symbolic  connections  between 
rcourse  and  childbirth.  They  may  reluctant- 
icknowledge  that  in  a  sense  procreation  is 
most  important  current  role  of  intercourse 
nd  certainly  the  key  role  in  the  history  of 
ikind.  They  may  even  recognize  that  during 
millions  of  years  when  the  species  evolved 
i  our  sexuality  was  formed,  fertility  deter- 
led  survival.  Nevertheless,  they  look  forward 
a  time,  not  too  far  distant,  when  artificial 
ins  may  be  employed  for  human  reproduc- 
1. 

rhis  ideology  of  non-procreative  sex  is  not  a 
ial  matter.  We  all  know  that  in  the  age  of 
traception  all  sexual  activity  does  not  have 
)e  intentionally  procreative,  if  indeed  it  ever 
.  But  it  hardly  follows  that  sexual  pleasure 
otally  unrelated  to  the  complex  of  drives  and 
ires  that  converge  to  reproduce  the  species 
a  loving  and  secure  environment.  Nor  does 
ollow  that  a  complete  break  between  procre- 
'e  and  erotic  instincts  will  not  ultimately  un- 
mine  all  forms  of  sexual  pleasure.  To  state 

question  directly:  does  sex  that  is  wholly 
ached  from  a  procreative  mode — that  violate:- 
genital  focus  and  sense  of  futurity — does  this 
d  of  sex  ultimately  reduce  sexual  energy  and 
lermine  love?  Does  the  separatist  ideal  of 
ymorphous  pleasures  so  fail  to  correspond 
the  inner  syntax  of  sexuality  that  it  strains 

bonds  of  human  personality,  becoming  dis- 


integrative, not  integrative,  of  body  and  mind 
and  spirit?  To  answer  these  questions,  one  must 
explore  the  ties  between  sexual  pleasure,  pro- 
creation, and  love. 

rriHE  beginning  ok  a  man's  lovk  in  a  civilized 
I  society  lies  in  his  desire,  whether  conscious 
or  not,  to  have  and  keep  his  progeny.  For  this 
he  must  choose  a  particular  woman.  His  love 
defines  his  choice.  His  need  to  choose  evokes 
his  love.  His  sexual  drive  lends  energy  to  his 
love,  and  his  love  gives  shape,  meaning,  and 
continuity  to  his  sexuality.  When  he  selects  a 
specific  woman,  he  in  essence  defines  himself 
both  to  himself  and  to  society.  Afterwards,  ev- 
ery sex  act  celebrates  that  definition  and  social 
engagement. 

The  sex  act  then  becomes  a  human  affirma- 
tion, involving  a  man's  entire  personality  and 
committing  it,  either  in  fact  or  in  symbol,  to  a 
long-term  engagement  in  a  meaningful  future. 
In  fact,  one  can  say  that  the  conscious  or  un- 
conscious desire  to  have  children  with  a  spe- 
cific partner  is  a  workable  definition  of  sexual 
love.  It  is  not,  in  bold  specific  terms,  the  only 
definition.  But  across  the  range  of  sexual  ex- 
perience in  a  civilized  society,  this  motive  seems 
to  run  strongest  in  the  phenomenon  of  love. 

This  concept  of  sexual  love,  originating  in 
the  desire  for  children  and  symbolized  in  gen- 
ital intercourse,  again  emphasizes  the  differ- 
ences between  the  sexes.  A  man's  love  is  focused 
on  the  symbols  and  associations  of  a  woman's 
procreative  powers — embodied  in  her  womb 
and  her  breasts  and  elaborated  in  her  nurturant 
sentiments,  her  tenderness,  and  her  sense  of  fu- 
turity. The  woman  loves  the  man  for  his  strength 
and  protectiveness,  for  temperamental  qualities 
that  provide  an  ability  to  support  and  protect 
her  while  she  bears  their  children — or  while  she 
surrenders  to  orgasm.  She  loves  him  for  his 
ability  to  control  her  in  sexual  intercourse  and 
for  his  submission  to  the  extended  demands  of 
her  sexuality. 

Beyond  these  primal  attractions,  of  course, 
both  the  man  and  woman  will  seek  a  compan- 
ionable and  compatible  partner.  Both,  that  is, 
will  seek  someone  whom  they  can  imagine  en- 
joying over  time  and  who  respects  the  values 
they  want  to  transmit  to  their  children.  Such  a 
relationship,  it  should  go  without  saying,  will 
accommodate  a  wide  range  of  sexual  activity, 
from  deliberate  attempts  to  conceive  children 
to  casual  sex  play. 


Sensuous  massage 


THERE  IS  A  MODE  OF  SEX,  HOWEVER,  that  is 
not  affirmative,  that  tends  to  tear  apart  the 
armature  of  sexuality  and  identity.  That  sort 


"While  love,  in 
the  form  of 
euphoric  mon- 
ogamy, seems 
increasingly 
elusive,  sex  as 
a  way  of  com- 
municating 
warmth  and 
exchanging 
pleasures  seems 
increasingly 
availahle." 
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of  sex  occurs  when  the  sex  act  does  not  express 
love,  is  not  associated  even  unconsciously  or 
symbolically  with  the  aspiration  to  conceive 
children,  and  does  not  suhordinate  male  instant 
gratification  to  female  futurity.  Then  the  sex  act 
becomes  a  transient  pleasure,  an  ephemeral  kick, 
which,  if  pursued,  leads  to  emotional  fragmen- 
tation rather  than  to  a  sense  of  continuity  with 
nature  and  society.  If  this  kind  of  sex  prevails, 
the  male  circuit  of  impulsive  and  pretlatory  sex- 
uality can  become  the  dominant  rhythm  in  the 
culture. 

The  women's  movement,  the  male  chauvin- 
ists, the  gay  liberationists,  the  sexologists,  and 
the  pornographers  all  tend  to  indulge  and  pro- 
mote such  a  disintegration.  All  present  alter- 
natives to  loving  sexuality.  The  man  and  woman 
who  are  attempting  to  fulfill  their  sexual  na- 
tures in  an  affirmative  way  are  bombarded  with 
contrary  ideologies.  The  pornographer  perva- 
sively advertises  the  potential  joys  of  promis- 
cuity, of  unknown  but  shapely  bodies — contin- 
uously stimulates  primal  male  impulses  and  sub- 
verts the  effort  to  maintain  monogamous  ties. 
The  sex  manuals  present  Utopian  images  of  the 
bliss  that  comes  with  an  abandonment  of  "in- 
hibitions" and  ""stereotypes"  that  may  be  im- 
portant to  affirmative  sexuality.  The  women's 
movement  offers  visions  of  a  spurious  sexual 
equality,  in  which  women  are  to  be  considered 
as  erotically  impulsive  as  men,  or  more  so.  The 
gay  liberationists  romanticize  a  pattern  in  which 
ultimate  sexual  fulfillment  is  impossible  and  in 
which  temporary  gratification  is  paramount. 

The  danger  in  the  sexual  separatist  program 
is  that  unsocialized  men  will  become  culturally 
dominant,  while  the  civilized  will  have  to  resist 
the  pressures  of  the  society  at  large.  A  civiliza- 
tion dependent  on  families,  on  long-term  com- 
mitments, will  be  confronted  by  a  powerful  mass 
culture  propagating  a  sexuality  of  immediate 
gratifications.  A  society  profoundly  reliant  on 
monogamy  will  face  a  culture  advertising  pro- 
miscuity. We  find  ourselves  close  to  that  situa- 
tion today. 

The  effect  on  men  is  most  immediate  and  far- 
reaching  because  their  identities  and  secondary 
sexual  behavior  are  more  dependent  on  culture 
and  therefore  more  vulnerable  to  shifts  in  social 
pressures.  But  ultimately  the  impact  on  women 
is  just  as  tragic.  Women  face  a  cruel  dilemma, 
exemplified  in  part  by  the  current  women's 
movement.  Some  have  responded  to  the  increas- 
ing abdication  of  men  from  civilized  social  and 
sexual  patterns  by  trying  to  play  both  key  roles, 
sustaining  long-term  commitments  as  well  as  fa- 
milial responsibilities.  The  most  talented  and 
stable  will  succeed,  thus  perpetuating  civilized 
behavior  in  the  face  of  a  hostile  culture.  Other 
women  have  chosen  careers  alone,  while  either 
forgoing  sex  or  halfheartedly  adopting  the  male 
pattern.  Still  others  have  enthusiastically  em- 


braced an  essentially  male  chauvinist  ethi< 
promiscuous  "openness,"  narrowing  their 
pectations  of  men  and  of  the  potentialitief 
their  own  bodies. 


IN  THE  END,  THE  SEXUALITY  of  both  men 

Jlwomen  and  the  spirit  of  the  community 
reduced  to  the  limited,  barren,  compulsive 
cuitry  of  uncivilized  males.  Confined  in  a  s 
.low  present,  with  little  hope  for  the  future 
interest  in  the  past,  neither  sex  works  or  lo 
devotedly.  While  sex  is  given  a  steadily  lar 
role,  it  loses  contact  with  its  procreative  sou 
and  becomes  increasingly  promiscuous  and 
differentiated,  homosexual  and  pornograp 
It  becomes  what  in  fact  our  current  liberati 
ists — male  and  female — already  imagine  it 
be,  essentially  a  form  of  sensuous  massage 
shapeless,  dissolute,  and  destructive  pursuit 
ever  more  elusive  pleasures  by  ever  more  dra 
techniques.  In  the  quest  for  a  better  orgasm 
more  intense  titillation,  a  frustrated  populate 
goes  on  ever  wilder  goose  chases  in  "litt 
known  erogenous  zones" — on  ever  more  fut 
scavenger  hunts  for  sexual  erotica,  picking 
a  whip  here,  an  orgy  there,  but  always  retu 
ing  to  the  sterile  and  shapeless  lump  of  th 
own  sexuality.  Such  are  the  aporias  of  can 
knowledge — the  dead  ends  of  "spontaneity."! 

Our  sexual  potentialities  are  to  a  great  extel 
fixed.  But  what  we  do  with  them  is  determinM 
by  culture,  which  is  shaped  by  us.  The  first  ail 
most  important  step  in  restoring  a  sense  of  ( 
der  and  purpose  and  community  is  to  reesta 
lish  the  social  pressures  and  cultural  biases 
favor  of  durable  monogamous  love  and  m£ 
riage — the  long-term  feminine  sexual  patter 
— that  the  women's  movement  and  the  playb< 
philosophers  find  so  "oppressive."  It  is  wonif 
who  will  most  benefit  in  the  beginning,  for  the 
discomfort  in  the  toils  of  male  sexuality  is  al 
ready  inducing  a  revulsion  toward  sex  altogetl 
er.  But  ultimately  the  whole  society  gains.  F( 
as  we  cultivate  more  profound  patterns  of  lo\ 
and  sexuality,  we  will  create  a  deeper  sense 
community,  a  more  optimistic  embrace  of  th' 
future,  and  a  more  productive  society. 

The  differences  between  the  sexes  are  the  sir! 
gle  most  important  fact  of  human  society.  Th1 
drive  to  deny  them — in  the  name  of  women'1 
liberation,  marital  openness,  sexual  equality 
erotic  consumption,  homosexual  romanticism— i 
must  be  one  of  the  most  quixotic  crusades  ill 
the  history  of  the  species.  Yet  in  a  way  it  is  typ 
ical  of  crusades.  For  it  is  a  crusade  against 
particular  incarnate  humanity — men  and  won} 
en  and  children — on  behalf  of  a  metaphysica 
'"humanism."  It  seems  unlikely,  however,  tha 
the  particular  men  and  women  one  meets  in  tin 
real  world  will  ever  voluntarily  settle  for  long  ir 
an  open  house  of  barren  abstractions.  C 
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ibu  Colonnade  Hardtop  Coupe 

hen  you  start  with  a  car  the  caliber  of  Chevelle 
hich  we  did)  and  add  a  refined  Full  Coil  sus- 
nsion,  front  disc  brakes,  wider  tread  and  wider 
wheels  (which  we  also  did),  what  you  end  up 
th  is  one  great  handling  mid-size  car.  (Which 
u  should.) 

The  ride  is  smooth.  Quiet.  Stable.  With  improved 
3d  contact  during  cornering. 
But  reading  about  how  a  new  Chevelle  handles 
like  reading  about  falling  in  love.  What  you 
ally  want  to  do  is  experience  it.  Which  you  can 
>,  handily,  at  your  Chevrolet  dealer's. 


Building  a  better  way  to  see  the  USA 


Chevelle. 


Available  swing-out 
bucket  seats  pivot  up  to 
90°  for  easy  entry  and  exit. 


Phis  is  a 

oft  drink  bottle 
tefore  it's  born 
ind  after  it  dies. 


About  73%  of  glass  is  sand  -  the  most 
common  substance  in  the  earth's  crust. 

It's  this  natural  composition  that  appeals 
to  the  nation's  homemakers.  They  like  what 
glass  shows  them  about  the  products  they  buy. 
They  like  the  purity  of  glass  and  its  re-sealability. 
They  like  the  fact  that  glass  protects  the  flavor 
of  food  and  beverages. 

Equally  important,  it's  this  natural 
composition  that  makes  a  glass  container  an 
ideal  environmental  package.  It  can  be  returned 
to  the  earth  in  virtually  its  original  form. 

Of  course,  not  all  glass  goes  back  to  the 
earth.  But  because  glass  is  recyclable,  more 
and  more  is  going  back  to  the  industry  for 
making  new  glass  bottles  and  jars. 

The  glass  industry  is  also  continuing  to 
develop  new  uses  for  used  glass  such  as  road 
paving  material,  construction  panels,  bricks, 
insulation,  terrazzo  and  reflective  paints. 

When  you  add  it  all  up,  it's  easy  to  see 
why  consumer  preference  for  glass  containers 
continues  to  grow.  In  terms  of  its  attributes,  its 
utility  and  recyclability,  glass  is  a  natural.  For  a 
copy  of  "The  glass  container  story,"  write: 
Glass  Container  Manufacturers 
Institute,  Dept.  A,  1800  K  St.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


Glass.  If  s  a  natural 
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Richard  Selzer 


THE  I IARBINGER 

A  dark  ritual  of  belated  passion 


IUCAS  had  not  touched  her  in  twelve  years.  Lucas  get  old.  He  needed  his  youth  more  th 

j  That  wasn't  so  surprising,  considering  the  she  did.  A  man  does.  It's  the  strength  that  m: 

fact   that  he  was  seventy-six  years  old.  One  ters  to  him.  He's  got  to  get  up  into  a  pear  tr[ 

summer  he  had  quietly  shriveled  into  retirement.  and  saw  off  the  dead  branches.  When  he  can't 

\<>  announcement,  just  a  comfortable  agree-  it  hurts  too  much  to  do  it  anymore,  he  gets  qi| 

ment  with  himself,  she  supposed.  Ora  had  briefly  and  starey.  Still,  there  was  so  much  work  to 

wondered  at  the  wisdom  of  nature  and  accepted  on  a  fruit  farm,  even  a  small  one,  and  they  h 

without  regret.  They  still  shared  the  same  bed,  no  help.  A  hundred  pear  trees  could  sap  a  mai 

and  now  and  then  their  legs  would  touch  and  strength.  Ora  worried  over  him  and  his  lun 

she  would  feel  the  hairlessness  of  his  calves.  It  and  his  boots. 

made  her  sad.  When  she  touched  her  own  slack         They  were  two  weeks  into  April  and  Ora  \*, 

flesh  or  looked  in  the  mirror  at  her  dry  gray  standing  by  the  sink  peeling  onions.  Work 

hair,  she  felt  no  emotion.  Only  curiosity.  It  was  ways  absorbed  her  fully,  so  that  the  chill  tl 

""interesting"  to  watch  age  sift  into  her  body.  crawled  across  the  middle  of  her  back  came  n 

Such  a  tender  invasion.  But  she  hated  to  see  emphatically  to  her  attention.  Her  hands  ke; 
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ing  but  she  half-turned  to  see  the  shadow  of 
n  disturbing  the  kitchen  floor.  It  was  an- 
second  before  she  realized  it  was  Lucas, 
as  standing  at  the  doorway  looking  at  her. 
/hat  you  doin'  back  so  soon,  Lucas?  It's 
unchtime."  For  a  long  moment  he  didn't 
er,  and  she  felt  the  severity  of  his  gaze, 
ee  ya,"  he  said,  and  slouched  outside  again. 
jw  that  was  odd,  she  thought.  It  was  odd, 
)ra  preferred  not  to  think  about  it  and  did 
igain  until  much  later. 

lat  night,  as  she  undressed,  he  raised  up  on 
?Ibow  and  watched  her.  He  had  had  yellow 
and  white  teeth,  now  the  yellow  was  in  the 

and  the  hair  was  without  any  color  at  all. 

and  fine  as  a  baby's.  His  pale  blue  eyes 
led  always  about  to  liquefy  and  run  out  of 

sockets. 

Aren't  you  tired,  Lucas?  Here,  get  into  your 
mas. 

e  did,  and  as  she  fell  asleep  she  was  almost 
that  he  was  lying  awake  and  tense.  Ora 
te  to  feel  his  hand  on  her  body.  She  had 
dreaming  of  moths.  In  her  dream  she  had 
up  into  the  attic  to  put  away  the  heavy 
er  coats.  As  she  opened  the  old  chest  they 
out,  a  little  white  cloud,  fluttering,  staying 
p  together,  moving  as  one.  They  rose  toward 
face  and  she  backed  quickly  away,  her  arms 
ding  her  head.  The  moths  floated  closer, 
was  in  a  corner,  half-crouched,  head  up- 
>d  and  her  face  covered  with  her  arms  when 
settled  on  her,  covering  her  eyes,  sucking 
lips,  beating  at  her  nostrils.  They  crept  be- 
ll the  neck  of  her  blouse  and  down  her  body, 
ng,  crawling.  With  a  groan  she  stirred  and 
ted  herself  awake. 

was  then  she  felt  Lucas'  burry  hand  on  her 
y.  The  knowledge  of  it  startled  her  to  mo- 
lessness,  and  she  lay  with  her  back  to  him, 
itened,  unsure  of  what  she  should  do,  and 
knowing,  she  lay  still,  submitting.  After  a 
e  he  stopped  and  she  could  feel  his  arm 
g  heavily  on  her  and  his  breathing  told  her 

he  was  asleep.  It  was  Ora  who  lay  awake 
1  dawn. 


daybreak  she  rose,  dressed,  and  walked 
.  outside  and  up  to  the  sloping  orchard  of 
r  trees  in  neat  rows.  The  narrow  black 
iches  were  still  leafless  and  dry. 
.uke's  got  a  lot  of  lopping  to  do  this  year, 
thought.  She  walked  slowly  up  the  slope  to 
further  end  of  the  orchard,  out  of  sight  of 
house.  The  last  tree  in  the  next-to-the-last 

had  been  struck  by  lightning  in  the  fall.  She 


remembered  hearing  the  crack,  as  of  a  large 
bone  breaking  in  her  ear.  It  was  followed  by  a 
growl,  black  and  ominous,  that  gathered  in  the 
deep  chest  of  the  sky  and  rose  to  be  coughed 
from  its  running  wet  mouth.  The  storm  had 
awakened  her  and  she  lay  in  bed  thinking,  "So 
close,  it's  hit  a  tree."  Next  to  her,  Lucas  had 
stirred  and  with  a  sudden  movement  turned  and 
threwn  a  leg  across  her  thighs.  He  did  not  awak- 
en. For  a  long  while  she  lay  imprisoned,  then 
sat  up  and  lifted  the  leg  from  her  body  and 
placed  it  gently  on  the  bed.  Then  she  rose  and 
stood  by  the  window,  watching  the  rain,  listen- 
ing to  the  streams  pouring  from  the  eaves. 

The  next  morning  Lucas  had  gone  out  to  see 
and  had  reported  to  her  the  injured  tree.  The 
largest  branch  had  been  torn  loose  and  lay  on 
the  ground,  attached  to  the  trunk  by  a  small 
isthmus  of  bark.  It  wouldn't  take  much  sawing 
to  separate  it  completely.  That  was  in  November. 

Now  she  paused  by  the  tree,  looking  down  at 
the  fallen  branch,  submitting  to  the  feeble  spring 
sun.  That  sun,  gelded  by  the  knives  of  winter, 
sniffed  about  the  crevices  of  earth,  fingering  her 
wrinkled  face  and  blue-veined  hands,  and  she 
let  it,  though  feeling  no  warmth  from  the  cool 
rays. 

She  had  to  think  about  Lucas,  what  he  had 
done  last  night.  It  seemed  surreptitious,  fur- 
tive, almost  boyish.  She  could  understand  why 
he  didn't  talk  about  it  beforehand.  He'd  always 
been  somewhat  shy  about  their  lovemaking,  as 
though  it  were  woman's  work.  He  never  talked 
about  it,  just  did  it,  surely  enough,  but  shyly 
too.  Ora  wouldn't  have  expected  there  to  be  any 
conversation  about  this.  "But  what's  got  into 
him?"  she  wondered.  "I'm  frightened." 

By  the  time  she  got  back  into  the  house  she 
was  thoroughly  chilled.  Lucas  was  boiling  water 
for  the  coffee.  They  didn't  speak  of  it. 

"If  it  keeps  up  like  this,  we'll  be  in  flower  in 
three  weeks,  Luke." 

"That's  right.  Gonna  be  a  good  year  for 
pears." 

"What's  it  gonna  be  today,  Luke?" 

"Checkin'  and  mendin'  the  fence.  Probably 
take  me  all  day,  what  with  a  lot  of  the  big  stones 
knocked  out." 

"Well,  you  wear  your  high  boots  and  I'll 
bring  lunch  out  and  we  can  eat  out  by  the  trees." 

At  noon  she  took  the  basket  of  sandwiches 
and  fruit  up  the  hill  and  down  the  far  slope. 
Lucas  was  far  below,  at  the  edge  of  the  north 
field.  The  sun  was  pleasantly  warm  and  she  en- 
joyed the  walk.  When  she  had  come  to  within 
'  vards  of  where  he  stood,  she  could  see  that 
he  wasn't  working.  He  was  standing  still,  his 
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I >ac  k  to  her,  looking  over  the  stone  fence  at  the 
pasture  beyond.  She  had  a  faint  tremor  of  alarm 
thai  passed  as  quickly  as  it  had  come,  and  she 
continued  walking  toward  him.  Immediately  be- 
hind  him  she  stopped  and  turned  to  follow  his 
gaze.  In  the  pasture  beyond  she  saw  the  two 
horses,  one  mounted  and  high,  thrusting  pow- 
erfully, rhythmically,  relentlessly,  its  mane  shak-. 
ing  with  each  probe,  its  head  lowered  and 
straining  forward  on  the  long  curved  neck.  The 
other  was  docile,  accepting,  her  head  turned  to 
the  side  as  though  waiting,  waiting,  on  the  brink. 
Once  her  hind  legs  buckled  under  his  force, 
then,  wobbling,  stiffened  to  brace  against  him. 
Lucas  was  watching,  absorbed,  unaware  of  her 
presence,  his  whole  body  drawn  to  tightness  and 
hung  from  those  blinkless  blue  eyes. 

'"Lucas,""  she  said  quietly.  Her  throat  was  dry 
and  she  felt  cold. 

He  did  not  turn  or  answer.  She  watched,  too, 
but  her  gaze  turned  from  the  pasture  to  Lucas 
and  back  again.  There  was  a  sudden  loud,  high, 
ringing  neigh.  The  male's  head  shot  up  and 
back,  eyes  bulging  with  white,  mane  electrified, 
and  the  force  of  his  body  pushed  the  female  for- 
ward in  an  awkward  burst  of  side  steps.  She 
struggled  to  maintain  her  balance.  Abruptly  the 
stallion  dropped  from  her  back  and  bent  imme- 
diately to  nibble  at  the  grass.  His  insolent  tail 
flicked  and  whisked.  The  female  remained  still, 
hind  legs  apart.  She  seemed  to  be  suffering  bis 
departure,  or,  heavy  with  the  smear  of  life,  un- 
able to  move.  As  they  parted,  Lucas  gave  a  deep 
sigh,  turned,  and  said,  "I *m  hungry.  Let's  eat 
now." 

That  night  he  moved  across  her  body  gravely, 
recklessly,  kneading  her,  pressing.  He  seemed 
occupied  by  something,  a  lust,  late  and  sudden- 
ly sprung,  that  licked  his  blood  and  itched  his 

flesh. 

"Lucas?"  she  said.  It  was  a  question.  Again, 
"Lucas?" 

He  did  not  answer,  and  his  breathing  came 
fast  and  hoarse.  Now  and  then  he  coughed  wetly. 
Arthritically  ajar,  she  lay  still  as  he  poked  among 
the  dry  leaves  of  her.  In  her  hand  she  clutched 
a  balled  handkerchief  and  listened  to  an  owl 
deriding  the  night. 

The  next  day  she  mourned  the  purple  bruises 
on  her  bony  prominences,  and  remembered  the 
f  lacking  noises  they  made  when  bone  struck 
hone.  His  struggle  saddened  her,  the  long  slow 
swelling,  the  small  puff  of  dry  smoke.  That  was 
all  there  was.  If  only  they  could  talk  about  it, 
hul  then,  they  never  had,  and  surely  not  now. 
'No  good  will  come  of  it,"  she  whispered  to  her- 
self. "It's  not  good." 


It  was  unusually  quiet  at  the  farmhous* 
three  weeks  they  circled  each  other  durin 
day  and  played  out  their  solemnities  at  i| 
Lucas'  passion  had  sprung,  not  an  old  m 
fancy  but  a  dark  ritualized  thing,  earnes 
placable.  It  needed  no  words  and  none 
spoken.  It  was  outside  of  themselves,  livi 
the  house,  a  weight,  a  goad.  They  faced 
other  at  dinner  with  it  seated  between  the 
needed  no  food.  What  they  ate  was  somehe 
food,  fed  it,  and  they  grew  thin  and  wordl 


SHE    MADE   HER   WAY   up   the  slope  witl 
lunch  basket  on  her  arm.  The  trees  we 
full  bud  but  no  open  flowers  yet.  Who  < 
imagine  the  hot  color  soon  to  be  delivered  M 
those  cool  knobs?  When  she  reached  the  to]| 
paused  under  the  blasted  tree,  and  fron  I 
shade  of  the  tree  next  to  it  peered  out  int<l 
brilliant  vision-taking  sunlight.  It  was  hot  an 
edge  of  a  knife.  She  saw  it  all  happen  as  I 
within  an  airless  rocking  bubble.  Lucas  wM 
the  pasture  with  the  two  horses.  He  had  tl 
off  his  clothes  and  was  standing  naked  besidl 
mare.  He  seemed  to  be  studying  her  flanks! 
fleshy  rump.  The  stallion  faced  her,  cheef 
cheek.  Their  unstirred  tails  and  manes  ] 
heavily  in  the  absolutely  still  air.  For  a  long 
ment  they  were  frozen  in  a  group  that  wa 
most  two-dimensional.  Suddenly  Lucas  re 
his  hand  to  touch  the  mare's  rump. 

At  that  instant  the  stallion  flung  up  and  1: 
ward  on  his  bind  legs  as  though  pulled  at 
neck  by  a  powerful  rope.  His  mane  flashed 
sprayed  about  bis  bead  and  his  great  boxy  t 
gaped  at  the  sky.  A  scream  broke  from  bis  m 
and  bubbled  out  his  nose  as  he  galloped. his  : 
legs  down,  down  from  their  height,  char 
through  the  sunlight  onto  Lucas.  At  the  last 
ment  Lucas  turned  and  looked  up  at  the  rea 
horse,  but  made  no  move  to  run  or  even  to  i 
his  arm  to  fend  it  off. 

Ora  heard  the  thud  as  the  dented  ground  c 
plained.  Lucas  never  moved  but  lay  where 
was  flung.  Again  and  again  the  stallion  r 
shook  at  the  zenith,  gathering,  then  raced  d 
the  burning  air  to  smack  his  hooves  into 
man.  From  the  distance  the  hooves  were  t 
swinging  delicately  on  the  legs.  All  the  wl 
the  mare  stood  motionless,  presenting  her  ru 
staring  down  at  the  grass,  only  her  ears  po 
ing  to  listen.  Ora  leaned  against  the  tree, 
face  fluttering  downward.  Spiking  from'  the  t 
base,  the  blackened  limb  lay  upon  the  grou 
its  dry  little  branches  were  covered  with  fie 
open  blossoms. 
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'shear  it  for  the  mat 
ps  your  doctor  help  yw 


Your  trusted,  nearby,  pharmacist. 
You  know  him. 
Or  do  you? 

He  is  a  registered  pharmacist. 
That  means  he  (or  she,  because 


20%  of  today's  pharmacy 
students  are  women)  holds  an 
academic  degree  which,  these 
days,  takes  five  years  to  earn. 

His  special  knowledge  of  the 
chemical,  physical  and  biological 
sciences,  plus  the  detailed  records 
he  keeps  of  your  prescriptions, 
equip  him  to  assist  your  doctor 
by  dispensing  the  precise, 
medication  that's  right  for  you. 

Your  pharmacist's  most 
effective  role  is  that  of  a 


professional  consultant— a 
valuable  link  between  you 
and  your  doctor. 

Oh  yes,  it  is  very  human  to 
grumble  that  the  medicine 
he  dispenses  seems  to  cost  too 
much.  But  if  we  really  check 
it  out  we  discover  today's 
prescription  costs  two 
percent  less  than  the  same 
amount  cost  a  decade  ago. 

So,  try  thinking  about  the 
value  of  the  service  your 
pharmacist  performs. 

Then  stop  by  and  thank 
him,  or  her,  for  a  job  well  done. 


The  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Assoc 


Send  for  our  free  booklet.  "When  It  Comes  to  R  <  M,;li.  <«<•»  //>.•»<•  tre  4  l.m  of  Questions 

)<iu  Should  Ask.  "  It'll  give  you  a  lot  of  answers.  Write  to  The  Pharmaceutieal  Manufacture* 
Association,  Dept.  HA-T .  1155  Fifteenth  St..  N.  W.,  Washington.  D  C.  20005. 
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EOFILES  IN  GVUTION 

Senate's  bad  advice  and  grudging  consent 


Icr  since  the  Watergate  discoveries  es- 
tablished the  duplicity  of  the  Nixon  Admin- 
lon,  United  States  Senators  have  been 
ning  around  the  wounded  President  like 
10s  around  the  carcass  of  a  beached  whale, 
have  demanded  so  much  rectitude  and 
cleaning  that  optimistic  observers  have 
cted  a  major  resurgence  of  Senatorial  lead- 
)  in  the  country.  Senators  are  making 
lies  and  appearing  on  television  every- 
p,  deploring  things.  They  even  speak  of  im- 
iment.  which  prevents  the  press  and  the 
cutors  from  stealing  the  whole  show,  and 
1  makes  up  for  the  negligible  role  the  Sen- 
layed  in  bringing  the  scandal  to  light, 
e  Senators  will  extract  what  humiliation 
can  from  Nixon,  and  they  will  bluster  with 
s  and  resolutions.  But  they  will  fail  to  re- 
their  powers  over  the  purse  and  foreign 
y  because  they,  like  everybody  else  in  the 
try,  remain  too  dependent  on  the  office  of 
'resident.  Soon  they  will  join  the  national 
i  for  a  restoration  of  the  Presidency.  They 
a  powerful  chief  executive  to  hide  the 
that  the  Senate  has  spent  forty  years  slip- 
away  from  responsibility  for  the  difficult 
ions  in  American  politics.  The  Senators 
provide  ceremony  and  theater  for  Water- 
but,  unhappily,  they  will  contribute  little 
Even  if  Nixon  falls  into  oblivion,  the  Sen- 
will  be  of  about  as  much  use  as  they  were 
i  Nixon  was  running  over  them  like  so 
/  blades  of  grass.  The  Watergate  affair  will 
the  power  of  a  President  to  be  limited  by 
>wn  conscience,  not  by  the  checks  or  bal- 
?  of  the  Senate.  It  will  also  show  that  the 
ority  of  the  Senate  has  lapsed  into  disuse  in 
5  of  need,  emerging  only  in  verbal  displays 
)  all  is  safe  and  easy. 

le  Senators  have  been  ignored,  impounded, 
run  over  for  so  long  they  have  fallen  into  the 
t  of  self-deprecation.  "We  are  not  strong 
gh.  We  are  not  vital  enough,"  laments  Sen. 
ib  Javits.  "It  is  just  about  time  we  spoke 
it  it  openly,"  echoes  Hubert  Humphrey. 


"We  are  out  of  date,  out  of  step,  out  of  style, 
and  we  have  made  our  own  trouble  and  our  own 
mess."  Speaking  of  the  Senate's  incontinence  in 
money  matters,  Minority  Leader  Hugh  Scott 
says  that  Senators  are  "like  a  dope  addict.  They 
go  to  the  President,  in  effect,  and  say,  'Stop 
me,  save  me,  help  me,  I  can't  help  myself.'  " 
And  Sam  Ervin.  who  is  trying  to  spearhead  a 
Senate  comeback  with  his  Bible  and  his  tat- 
tered Constitution,  surveyed  his  troops  with  a 
sigh:  "A  lot  of  Congressmen  and  Senators  like 
to  draw  their  breath  and  their  salaries  and  not 
do  much  else." 

The  record  of  the  past  few  years  bears  out 
this  sad  appraisal.  In  foreign  affairs,  the  Senate 
commands  even  less  influence  than  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers.  It  whined  through  the  whole  Viet- 
nam war  from  the  sidelines,  appropriating  the 
money  while  protesting  the  unconstitutionality 
of  the  President's  policies.  Presidents  Johnson 
and  Nixon  disregarded  the  Senate  until  ques- 
tions of  legality  became  embarrassing.  When 
Congress  repealed  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution, 
President  Nixon  said  he  didn't  need  it  anyway, 
since  he  had  a  constitutional  duty  to  use  Ameri- 
can forces  to  protect  the  American  forces  in 
Vietnam — a  bit  of  circular  sophistry  so  bold 
it  wasn't  questioned  further. 

In  its  legislation  on  Indochina,  the  Senate  has 
resembled  a  drunken  moose  at  hopscotch.  In 
1969,  it  passed  an  amendment  prohibiting  the 
use  of  American  ground  troops  in  Laos  and 
Thailand;  in  1970,  President  Nixon  invaded 
Cambodia.  By  the  time  an  appropriate  amend- 
ment got  through  the  grist,  the  troops  were  fin- 
ished and  gone.  Legislative  efforts  on  the  war 
have  all  but  ceased,  and  tired  old  Senator  Ful- 
bright  has  retreated  into  deeper  sarcasm  and  de- 
spair: "Like  Humpty-Dumpty,  who  would  not  be 
mastered  by  a  mere  word,  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion has  shown  that  it  will  not  be  gotten  the  bet- 
ter f  by  anything  so  trivial  as  a  law"  Having 
neither  money  nor  armies,  the  Senate  must  rely 
on  laws,  which  often  have  the  force  of  paper 
airplanes  or  bogus  lottery  tickets. 


Taylor    Branch,  W 'ash 
ington  correspondent  foi 
Harper's,   nas  j 
on  the  staff  of  Tin  W 
ington  Monthly. 
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The  trivial  trea 


M  M  ANY  I.I  i.i >i  vim;-  11  MEMBER  the  Sen 
I  treaty  powers  in  foreign  affairs, by  vvh 

Senator  Lodge  and  his  colleagues  once  preve 
ed  U.S.  entry  into  the  League  of  [Nations  l 
hastened  \\  oodrow  Wilson's  death.  These  powj 
have  heen  emhahned  in  the  archives,  bee*) 
Presidents  now  conduct  important  internatioJ 
business  by  means  of  executive  agreement 
\vhich  simply  omit  the  word  "treaty"  and  then 
avoid  the  interference  of  the  Senate.  There  r 
now  something  like  three  thousand  executj 
agreements  in  effect,  while  treaties  are  incra 
ingly  limited  to  minor  matters  like  internatioj 
study  agreements  and  cultural  exchanges.  ") 
ery  day  we  vote  on  treaties  that  have  to  do  vfi 
trivial  matters,"  sidks  Sen.  Frank  Church.  V 
fact,  the  more  trivial  the  matter,  the  ran 
inclined  the  Lxecutive  is  to  submit  it  to  the  Si 
ate  for  ratification  as  a  treaty." 

The  Senate's  performance  in  domestic  si 
economic  alTaiis  i-  highlighted  b\  a  similar  I 
clition  of  irrelevance,  liver  since  the  Depress* 
Congress  has  been  finding  new  ways  to  pass  ( 
ficult  political  issues  to  the  President,  until  mi1 
ot  the  current  legislation  consists  of  a  hopej 
mandate  for  the  President  to  do  good  tint 
about  the  cities  or  pollution  or  drug  abuse.  O 
the  past  forty  years,  in  times  of  war  and  el 
nomic  disaster.  Congress  has  passed  580  la1 
at  latest  count,  which  give  the  President  extra: 
dinary  powers  to  light  all  kinds  of  enemies  d» 
ing  declared  slates  of  emergency.  We  are  n 
actually  living  in  a  triple  state  of  national  em 
gency — the  first  proclaimed  by  FDR  in  19! 
the  second  by  Truman  in  1950,  and  the  th 
by  Nixon  in  1971  when  he  decided  to  c< 
trol  how  much  everybody  gets  paid.  Senatd 
Charles  Mathias  and  Frank  Church  have  foui 
that  under  these  laws  "the  President  may  se 
properties,  mobilize  production,  seize  commr 
ities,  institute  martial  law,  seize  control  of  s 
transportation  and  communications,  reguli 
private  capital,  restrict  travel,  and,  in  a  hosti 
particular  ways,  control  the  activities  of  | 
American  citizens."  The  emergency  statute--  a 
put  the  Senators  in  an  excellent  position  to  CI 
icize  or  hail  the  President's  actions  without  g 
ting  gored  themselves.  "I  think  the  trend  sir 
the  Thirties  has  been  that  Congress  has  be 
in  a  rush  to  surrender  its  powers  to  the  Fx< 
Utive,"  says  Florida's  Sen.  Lawton  Chiles.  "( 
item  after  item,  Congress  did  not  want  to  ta 
the  heat  or  the  responsibility." 

Of  course,  there  are  pervasive  historical  B 
sons  for  the  Senate's  desire  to  get  away  from  t 
firing  line.  Over  several  generations  of  crisis  a 
emergency,  government  has  grown  into  a  hu 
labyrinth  of  bureaucracy  and  complicated  n 
ulations,  until  all  public  spending  now  accour 
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I  out  of  every  $3  In  the  gross  national 
ict.  Power,  in  search  "I  efficiency,  ha  I" 

more  centralized    flowing  from  the  tate 
a  hington  and  then  into  the  White  Hou  i 
itupendous  complexity  oi  Washington  gives 
ion i H his  advantage  to  the  gala k y  oi  experl 
e  Executive  Branch  ;in<l  to  the  President, 
appeal    as  1 1 • « -  single  hope  l<n  ordei  and 
licity  and  leadership.  1 1<  1 1  e   oul  <>l  thti 
,  whereas  the  Senators  find  themselves  en> 
ed  in  ii-  lin  y  are  generalists  and  politi 

anil  they  don'l  wanl  to  become  managei 
hciik  i.iis.  'I  hey  don  i  have  enough  time  01 
mation  to  reach  definitive  positions  on  all 
tig  issues  facing  them,  ami  so  they  offei 
< .  Taking  the  harsh  responsibility  foi  '!<• 
ns  make-  enemies,  and  enemies  lo  e  vote 

a  Senator  with  good  intentions  succumbs 
itorical  forces  that  make  it  seem  wise  and 
•  fit  for  him  to  assume  tin-  role  of  an  Eric 
n  id,  counseling  the  nation  from  a  eal  in 
balcony.  President  Nixon  recognized  this 
I  and  decided  by  logical  extension  that  he 
Id  quit  trucking  around  with  Congress. 

IE  PRESIDENT  MOST  BRAZENLY  demonstrat- 
ed his  contempt  when  he  sent  a  well-groomed 

1;'  apparatchik  named  Howard  Phillip?  ov<  1 
e  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  with  or- 
to  dismantle  it.  He  neglected  to  send  Phil- 
name  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation;  and 
1  Harrison  Williams,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ommittee  that  would  consider  the  nomina- 
,  wrote  to  ask  ahout  it,  Nixon  ignored  the 
r.  There  v\as  general  agreement  in  the  Sen 
hat  Phillips  acted  illegally,  hut  from  a  prac- 
point  of  view  it  didn't  matter, 
f  all  the  indignities  the  Senate  suffers,  the 
4   is  that    the   Administration    portrays  it 
ugh  the  media  as  a  collection  of  children 
overblown  allowances,  waving  their  arms 
>re  the  cameras  to  show  that  they  will  spend 
jgh  money  to  he  everybody's  friend.  The 
tinistration's  portrait  suggests  that  the  leg- 
ure  simply  can't  help  itself  when  it  goes 
iping,   and   the  Justice   Department  -late 
irmly  that  "our  nation  need-  the  impounding 
tority  vested  in  the  President  lo  check  this 
•rv\i-e  ruinous  tendency  of  Congress."  More- 
r,  says  Nixon,  Congress  is  trained  to  do  the 
ling  of  special  interests  who  want  their  pock- 
lined.  Even  the  President's  supporters  in 
Senate  confess  to  the  truth  of  these  insults 

1  penitent  tone.  Clifford  Hansen,  who  is  so 

■h  a  dapper  petroleum  Senator  that  his 
chc-  have  the  rhythm  of  a  pumping  oil  der- 

,  ended  his  discussion  of  the  Senate's  -pend 
urge  hy  saying   that  "we  compound  the 

Mem  in  order  to  save  face  with  the  special 

re-l   groups   coining   before   u-   with  the-c 

uests." 


The  Senate  is  just  not  made  o|  the    lull  re 

quired  foi  the  responsible  management  oi  a 
first-rate  power,  says  the  Administration,  and 
therefore  it  should  he  kept  abreast  ol  govern 

ment  actions  to  the  extent  that  no  harm  will  h< 
done  hy  the  Senators'  compulsion  lo  leak,  which 
is  second  only   lo  their  Compulsion   lo  spend. 

Senate  request    foi  information  inn  into  1  la 

ilnation,  huieaucralic  entanglements,  oi  tin 
unvarnished  cold  shoulder.  Senaloi  Fulbrighl 

correspondence  with  the  Defense  and  State  he 
partments  on  foreign-policy  information  reads 

like  the  diary  ol  a  panhandler  will  you  plea  e 
respond  lo  my  last  letter  asking  you  lo  iccon 

idei  youi  previous  lettei  denying  the  Foreign 
delations  Committee  the  Admini  tration  plan 
loi  foreign  aid?  The  letters  an-  particularly 
embarrassing  because  Scnatoi  Fulbrighl  doe-, 
not  demand  the  information  hut  freely  admits 
that  In-  will  stop  bothering  people  ii  the  I'm--, 
idenl  will  just  whisper  "executive  privilege" 
ovei  the  relevant  document 

In  hoth  foreign  and  dome-iic  affairs,  tin-  Sen 
ale  has  shrunk  lo  a  subordinate  role  in  govern- 
ment at  precisely  the  lime  Senators  are  becom- 
ing more  visihle  on  IV  lalk  how  and  when 
almost  any  Senator  without  a  speech  defect  i- 
considered  a  potential  Presidential  candidate. 
This  is  fully  in  the  Roman  tradition,  as  Gibbon 
records  thai  the  majesty  and  splendor  ol  the 
Roman  senators  rose  lo  unprecedented  heights 
when  Augustus  and  later  emperors  humored 
them  into  thinking  they  had  a  greater  than  cer- 
emonial role. 

Nixon  never  humored  the  Senators,  who  have 
been  shocked  into  realizing  how  much  theii  ig 
nificance  rests  on  the  exchange  of  courtesies. 
Now  Watergate  has  forced  him  into  a  more  con- 
ciliatory posture,  as  he  submits  sullenly  while 
the  Senators  scourge  him  with  resolutions.  The 
Senators  vigorously  reassert  their  right  to  pub- 
lic attention,  hut  their  hidden  unwillingness  to 

-hate  the  burdens  of  government  remains  un- 
affected. 

If  a  new  constitutional  convention  wen-  to 
rewrite  the  founding  document  to  reflect  mod- 
ern realities,  tin-  delegates  could  reduce  Article 
II,  on  the  [lower-  of  the  President,  to  a  single 
sentence:  The  President  is  Commander-in-Chief. 
And  lo  further  condense  matter-,  they  could 
utile  a  simple  new  Article  I  on  the  Congress: 
The  Powers  arid  Duties  of  the  Congress  shall 
he  to  Cheer  the  President,  and  to  Complain 
ahout  Him.  Ceremonial  vole-  could  he  taken  to 
lest  the  ratio  of  cheerleaders  to  compla iners  on 
any  given  issue.  This  is  not  too  far  from  the 
current  arrangement.  Moreover,  if  you  spend 
time  talking  with  the  gentler  and  more  likable 
members  of  the  Senate,  such  as  Mike  Mansfield 
or  Clifford  Case,  you  will  find  them  espousing  a 
philosophy  in  harmony  with  the  new  Constitu- 
tion. The  Senate  serves  primarily  as  an  educa- 


"Having  neilliet 
money  nor 
armies,  1  h<*  Sen 

;ilr  ttttisl  rely 
on  l.iws,  wliicli 
often  have 
force  <>l  paper 
airplanes  or 
bogus  lottei  v 
tickel 
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lional  forum  for  public  opinion,  they  say,  when: 
some  of  the  most  informed  people  in  the  coun- 
try, can  serve  as  a  sounding  hoard  for  the  tlis- 
i  u  ion  of  our  political  ills  and  get  the  public 
worked  up  when  things  go  wrong.  The  Presi- 
dent will  respond  when  there  is  enough  noise  or 
v>  i  -dom  in  the  air. 

The  Senators  prefei  to  operate  in  the  realm 
of  theater,  where  Sam  Krvin  excels.  They  can 
score  symbolic  victories  at  confirmation  hear- 
ing .  embarrassing  the  President  and  occasion- 
ally forcing  him  to  send  up  anothei  name.  Put 
in  ordei  to  achieve  the  presumed  constitutional 
equality  vmiIi  the  President,  the  Senate  would 
need  to  forge  itself  into  a  parliamentary  unity 
thai  could  speak  with  one  voice.  Senators  would 
he  obliged  to  sacrifice  some  of  their  precious 
individualism  to  the  collective  power  of  the 

Senate  a-  a  whole.  Instead  of  wailing  foi  the 
President's  budget  and  tinkering  around  with 
his  foreign  policy  after  the  fact,  the  Senate 
would  oiler  its  own  agenda,  and  Senators  would 
run  for  election  based  on  how  they  propose  to 
change  it.  At  present,  tbey  run  on  bow  tbey  pro- 
pose to  remonstrate  with  the  President. 


A  stricl  constructionisl 

1  »  HEN  THE  93RD  CONGRESS  convened  in  Jan- 
f  y  uary,  an  unprecedented  numbei  of  Sen 
ators  wore  angered  by  the  President  s  impound- 
ments. Both  liberals  and  conservatives  were  dis- 
turbed  about  the  Senate  s  diminished  powers, 
and  they  resolved  to  study  their  predicament 
and  do  something  about  it.  So  more  than  sev- 
enty Senators  sponsored  a  two-day  conference 
on  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Congress, 
which  convened  on  March  7. 

The  man  of  the  hour  was  Sam  Krvin,  chair- 
man ol  all  the  committees  standing  toe-to-toe 
with  INixon  the  special  Watergate  committee; 
the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights,  which  handle-,  the  police-stale  problem 
a-  it  relates  to  newsmen  and  wiretapped  individ- 
uals; and  the  Government  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Separation  of  Powers,  which  handles 
impoundment  and  executive  privilege. 

Until  last  year,  Krvin  was  fairly  obscure,  an- 
othei of  the  old  Southern  bulls  in  the  Senate, 
known  as  the  leading  opponent  of  the  Equal 
I!  ighl  -  Amendment.  I  le  was  regarded  as  a  warm- 
hearted con  titutionalisl  who  filibustered  against 
the  hif>  civil-rights  hills  because  he  found  "not 
one  syllable"  in  the  Constitution  to  justify  such 
mea  lire:  .  Now,  besting  Nixon  in  strict  construc- 
lion,  he  doesn't  find  any  syllables  authorizing 
idmcnts,  executive   privilege,  or  rigged 
and  he  discovers  himself  on  the  cover 
i)   major  newsmagazine  in  the  country, 

awifi  •  the  admiration  of  liberals  and  big  lec- 
on  college  campuses.   His  notoriety 


and  power  came  at  the  age  of  seventy-six, 
even  for  a  Senator,  and  he  was  obviously 
joying  himself. 

Krvin  has  a  pleasant,  Santa  Klaus  face,  w 
twitching  bushy  eyebrows  and  sparkling  ey 
You  can  see  his  feet  together  in  hist  posit 
under  the  table  and  his  crooked  right  forefing  , 
waving  in  the  air  as  he  begins  his  standard  c; 
ics  speech  on  the  mechanics  of  the  Coristil  I 
tion,  laced  with  quotations  from  George  Wat  I 
ing  ton's  farewell  address  and  the  yarns  of  I 
old  country  lawyer.  Krvin  often  says  that  t 
Constitution  directs  the  President  to  take  ca 
thai  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed.  Could  tl 
mean  thai  he  can  execute  the  laws  the  way 
hangman  execute-,  a  criminal?  Krvin  leads  t 
audience  in  a  round  of  laughter  and  then  H 
turns  to  the  Founding  Fathers  and  the  Fede 
isl  papers.  Even  when  he  threatens  to  put 
White  House  aides  in  jail,  there  is  a  benevo 
twinkle   on    his    face,   like   grandpa    play  fu 
threatening  to  spank  a  child.  Py  the  time  Er 
concludes  his  speech,  everyone  is  in  a  go 

mood,  the  Constitution  has  been  invoked, 
the  air  is  so  filled  with  the  powder  of  old  w 
that  you  half  expect  James  Madison  to  stroll 
for  a  round  of  applause. 

Frvin  sang  hymns  to  the  enduring  vitali 
of  tlx'  Constitution,  and  the  liberal  academj 
at  the  conference  among  them  Arthur  Schli 
singer,  Jr.,  Henry  Steele  Commager,  and  Alt 
ander  Bickel  sang  right  along.  There  was  sor 
irony  in  this.  For  forty  years  liberals  have  i 
garded  the  Presidency  as  the  only  hope  for  o 
nobler  political  ideals,  while  Congress  has  he 
caricatured  as  a  collection  of  doddering  ai 
recalcitrant  old  relics,  lint  now  Congress  is  tl 
hero,  and  the  liberals  appear  to  have  becoi 
converted  Madisonians. 

Professor  John  Saloma  led  the  argument  th 
the  Senate  needs  more  stalK  observing  that  tl 
Congress,  with  some  one  thousand  profession 
workers,  can'l  hope  to  compete  against  the  C 
(ice  of  Management  and  Budget  and  the  tv 
and  a  half  million  employees  of  the  Executi1 
Branch.  He  proposed  that  Congress  beef  it-i 
up,  use  computers  I  the  Senate  now  has  ot 
computer,  which  is  used  mainly  to  make  o 
pay  checks  I,  and  make  a  comprehensive  SU 
vey  ol  stall  capabilities  so  that  a  Senator  W 
know  where  to  find  a  specialist  on  day-care  ce 
lers  or  Section  221  housing  programs.  The  Se 
ate  must  avail  itself  of  new  technologies,  i  vet 
one  said,  and  stop  acting  like  an  old  generali 
debating  club. 

Others  stressed  that  the  Senate  must  get  I 
with  seniority  reform  and  anti-secrecy  measuri 
in  an  effort  to  put  its  own  house  in  order  h 
fore  doing  battle  with  Nixon.  The  lawyers  sa 
that   Congress  should   have  its  own  lawyei 

enforce  Congressional  will  in  the  courts.  Tl 
economists  said  Congress  needs  more  econ 
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mists  to  get  a  handle  on  the  budget,  although 
\\  ildavsky.  the  conference  jester,  re- 
narked  that  even  the  prodigious  work  of  the 
OMB  i-  largely  guesswork,  having  been  more 
than  S20  billion  off  the  budget  since  1969. 

Henry  Steele  Commager  recommended  that 
Congress  get  more  information:  "Ralph  Nader 
seems  to  have  more  information  about  the  prob- 
lem- faring  the  Lnited  States  than  the  Con- 
gress."  Others  suggested  that  Congress  reorga- 
nize, and  there  was  a  general  agreement  that 
there  -hould  be  a  new  committee  to  have  over- 
all responsibility  for  the  budget.  Still  others  ar- 
gued that  Congress  needs  not  more  committees 
but  fewer  ones,  charged  with  broad  problem 
areas.  This  view  was  advanced  by  Sen.  Wil- 
liam Brock  of  Tennessee,  one  of  the  new  breed 
of  Southern  Republicans,  who  has  learned  the 
advantage-  of  attacking  the  seniority  system  and 
Mninding  as  vaguely  progressive  as  John  Gard- 
ner. He  made  the  case  for  fewer  committees 
and  the  big  picture.  "\X  hy  don't  we  treat  these 
problem-  in  the  context  of  the  whole?"  he  asked. 
"Vie  -imply  can't  have  a  housing  policy  with- 
out considering  transportation  in  the  urban  com- 
munity. Why  not  deal  with  the  problem  of  the 
urban  community?  Why  not  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  the  human  being?'" 


Sheepish  Senators 


THE  CONFERENCE  WAS  OVERWHELMED  with 
admirable  if  somewhat  hackneyed  sugges- 
tions about  how  the  Senate  should  reform  it- 
-elf.  but  the  litany  of  shortcomings  wa-  so  de- 
pressing  that  it  drove  the  Senators  into  self-flag- 
ellation. Some  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  wa- 
good  for  the  Senate  to  be  maligned,  because 
only  a  strong  dose  of  vicious  abuse  could  wound 
the  Senate  enough  to  make  it  act.  "This  Pres- 
ident has  done  us  a  favor  in  rubbing  our  noses 
in  where  our  powers  once  were,"  said  Lawton 
Chiles,  one  of  the  promising  voung  Senators, 
who  sported  a  flashy  blue  suit,  a  big  gold  tie. 
and  black  leather  boots.  "Nixon  is  treating  Con- 
gress  with  the  contempt  we  deserve." 

Such  talk  emboldened  the  academics  to  aban- 
don their  deference  and  describe  the  Senate  as 
a  pusillanimous  collection  of  weak  sisters.  One 
pedantic  scholar  from  the  lowlv  Congressional 
Research  Service  lectured  the  Senators  on  the 
abysmal  way  thev  spend  their  time — posing  for 
photos  with  constituents,  running  around  in 
search  of  cameras  and  reporters,  dashing  to  the 
Senate  floor  to  ask  an  aide  or  a  functionary  how 
they  should  vote  on  an  amendment  they  never 
•  ml  of.  Professor  Donald  Devine  said  that  the 
Senate  has  all  the  power  it  needs,  but  questioned 
"whether  the  will  and  the  wisdom  are  there." 
e  professors  trod  a  little  too  heavily  on  the 
:<.r  F.dward  Kennedv.  who  told  them  he 


was  expecting  constructive  suggestions  in; 
of  pep  talks  and  mushy  discourses.  He  lel  r 
ter  dozing  through  a  few  speeches.  But  the  rr 
of  despair  had  caught  on.  It  persisted,  de 
occasional  spurts  of  optimism,  until  Adlai  r 
venson's  confession  near  the  end  of  the  V 
ference:  "I  have  been  here  for  a  little  more  r 
two  years.  I  have  wondered  at  times  wham 
heck  I  am  doing  here."  This  mood  conti:} 
through  the  spring,  relieved  only  by  the  I 
•ate's  enjoyment  of  the  Watergate  revelatll 
Even  as  the  Senators  planned  to  take  a<1  r 
against  a  weakened  President  on  the  three'r 
jor  constitutional  issue- — impoundment,  p 
power,  and  executive  privilege — there  wir 
prevailing  caution  that  had  been  absent  in  In 
earlier  pronouncements  on  the  morality  of  p 
ging.  The  corrective  legislation  itself  seer 
de-igned  to  allow  the  Senate  to  take  as  fjj 
re-ponsibility  as  possible. 

Sam  Ervin's  anti-impoundment  bill  is  af[ 
in  point.  It  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  oif 
21  in  the  big  Watergate  month  of  April,  f 
Krvin  bill  -ays  that  although  impoundments^ 
strictly  unconstitutional,  the  President  can  pj 
tice  them  in  the  future  if  he  will  notify  ffl 
gress  within  ten  days.  Lnless  Congress  apprn 
the  impoundment  within  sixty  legislative  (|| 
thereafter,  which  will  usually  work  out  to  aljj 
eighty  calendar  days,  the  President  has  to] 
lease  the  fund-.  Thu-.  Congress  can  disappil 
the  President';-  action  by  doing  nothing.  Orr^ 
Senate  floor,  the  Republicans  tried  unsuct! 
fully  to  amend  the  bill  to  require  the  Cong! 
to  actively  di-approve  an  impoundment  be] 
the  Pre.-ident  has  to  spend  the  money,  i1 
Sen.  illiam  Roth  making  the  well-worn  cf 
that  Ervin's  language  would  "tie  the  Preside 
hands  behind  him."  The  two  side-  fought 
the  advantage  that  always  goes  to  the  advoc 
of  Congres-ional  inaction,  and  Ervin  won 
his  bill  becomes  law.  the  President  will  ' 
when  the  Congress  sits  on  it?  hands. 

IN  ANOTHER  EFFORT  TO  REGAIN  its  const5 
J.  tional  power-,  the  Senate  passed  the  Ja 
War  Powers  Act  last  year.  It  failed  in  the  Ho; 
and  will  come  up  again  this  year.  The  bill  s' 
that  the  President  can  u>e  armed  force  to  rt 
what  he  considers  an  attack  against  the  i 
interests  of  the  United  States,  but  he  must 
tain  the  approval  of  Congress  within  thirty  d 
after  the  shooting  starts  I  which,  a-  in  \  ietni 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  discern  I.  If  the  Prf 
dent  fail-  to  convince  Congress  that  the  wai 
a  good  one.  the  funds  are  automatically  cut' 
Again.  Congress  in  its  self-confidence  has  ini 
porated  the  guiding  principle  that  the  Presio 
will  lose  if  either  Hou-e  of  Congre-s  avoids 
issue.  The  military  license  has  to  be  renev 
every  year. 


|,i v  it  lull  li.i  I ><  <  1 1  <  .mud  the  mo  i  mi 

il   piece  (il   legi  I .  a  1 1  <  1 1 1  hefoie   tin-  Semite, 

y  because  it  seek  to  re  tore  the  constitu 
right*  of  the  Congress  in  the  critical  realm 

remaking,  The  odds  arc  in  favor  ol  its  pan 

ie<  ause  many  legi  latoi  feel  they  <  an  vote 
without  hamstringing  the  President's  mil 

options.  In  short,  1 1  •  *  -  War  Power*  Act  in 

In  I  In  i  ,111  i  il  will  make  (.oiit'ic  look 
without  ehniiging  lliin;'    nun  h 

II  wins  are  popular  foi  the  In  i  thirty  days/1 
Vrthui  Schlesingcr,  Jr.,  who  believes  that 
roposcd  In  w  would  no)  have  affected  the 
iCf  <d  Mm-  Vietnam  war.  Once  the  Pre 
has  dw  flag  planted  and  1 1 m -  cannon*  roar- 

ff|  lutOI    pale  ill  die  thought  id  i  1 1 1 1  i  1 1 1 '  oil 

md     liny  don 'l  wanl  ii  said  thai  they 

d  die  ninmo  r  i r r 1 1 1  mil  nl  him  hoys'  litind- 
cfl  them  helple  on  tin  battlefield.  The 
I-  had  to  approve  the  Vietnam  war  wild 
vi-  action  on  the  appropriation*  hills  every 

and  eithci  hou*e  ol  Congress  could  have 
ed  the  money  *imply  hy  failing  io  rnu*ter 
iii  .  Essentially,  the  Javits  hill  would  tack 
tencc  on  to  the  appropriation*  to  say,  "We 

diis  win  is  ii  good  idea." 


n;  BENATK  IS  NOT  QVITK  AS  I  All  along  on 
In-  third  major  con*titutiorial  issue  its  ig- 
ice,  a*  perpetuated  hy  the  Pre  ident*  u*e 
(unification  and  executive  privilege.  I'm 
Nixon  maintain*  thai  hi*  use  of  *ccrecy 
gh  executive  privilege  is  "rooted  in  the 
litution,"  just  us  his  powci  io  make  win 

lUnded  in  tin-  Commander  inUiief  i -Inn  i 
his  light  Io  impound  under   lln-  (.on.lilu 

il  "absolutely  clear."  The  Senator*  respond 
they  do  noi  find  one  syllable  of  toots  in 
on  litution  and  thai  executive  privilege 
mi  been  authorized  hy  a  single  statute  01 
gle  judicial  decision.  At  this  point,  spokes- 
for  the  Administration  u  ually  argue  thai 
hi  tin-  of  executive  secrecy  i  implied  in  the 
nl  ion  ol  powers  nnd  ihul  in  uny  <  use  the 
te  h;i  acquiesced  in  executive  privilege  foi 

ng  thai  il  h;is  her  oine  pint  of  the  l.onstitu- 

hy  custom  and  common  law. 

tei  exhaustive  hearings  in  1971,  the  Son- 

'((solved  to  do   omething  aboul  the  igno 

•  problem.  Avoiding  precipitate  action,  it 
n  olves  to  puss  ,-i  hill  tliis  year.  In  April, 

•  subcommittees  settled  their  di  putc  re 

ing    who    1 1  .'•  --.    jur  i -diction    over  ecrcC) 

isd  to  an  alliance  to  hold  hem  in;'  on  Sen- 
I 'ulbright  s  executive- privilege  hill,  nnd 
<<\  then-Attorney  General  Kleindien  i  to 
U  foi  President  Nixon. 

leindiensl  surprised  die  Senators,  who  ex- 

(I  him  to  put  forth  tin-  traditional  doctrine 
executive  privilege  exists  to  protect  the  con- 
itiality  of  advice  between  the  President  nnd 


the  powtJi  ol  a 

I'm-  nh  nl  Io  Im 
I  j  mi  I  f  *<  I  hy  Iii 
own  <  on  i  iciier. 

nol  by  the 
check  oi  hal 
fince  ol  ihfi 
cnati 


Ids  close  Hiociitsii  (The  Senators  themselves  "The  Wateri/uU: 

accepl  this,  nnd  the  dehnle  USUally  ragCS  OVei      ciffnir  vvill  hov 

its  interpretation.)  Not  ho,  said  Klcindiensl 

Undei    the  Constitution,  Ihe   I'm    idcnl   h;i  tin 

right  io  withhold  testimony  on  nny  subject  hy 

nny  of  the  two  nnd  n  hall  million  employer  in 
his  service,  nnd  nlso  to  withhold  nny  document 

in  theii  possession.  Since  this  light  'H  cmbla 
zoned  in  the  i  on  tiiui ionnl  doctrine  of  separa- 
tion ol  powers,  it  is  not  subject  to  o  view  hy 
eithei  the  Congress  oi  the  courts,  nnd  nny  leg 
inlativc  or  judicial  challenge  is  academic. 

The  Senators  wen-  flabbergasted.  An-  there 
no  standards,  asked  Senatoi  Chiles?  Does  thi 
not  make  u  q  government  ol  men  rathi  i  than  ol 

laws?  When-  is  the  check  in  the  system?  You  hnve 

all  kinds  ol  remedic  ,  replied  Kleindienst,  spcuk 

in;'  en  unlly  ovei  In    lell    houldei  n    In-  turned 
to  tin:  hide  in  the  witness  chair.  "You  could  im 
peach  the  Pre  idenl  ol  the  I  nih  il  State*  nnd 
tin-  Viie  I'h  ident.  You  would  hnve  tin-  Speakci 
ol  tin-  lion  1   ill  l!i  pi rsentnlives  becoming  the 
Prcnidenl.  Then  you  could  impeach  the  ludi 
ciary  nnd  appoint  u  new  Judiciary,  nnd  if  you 
wauled  to  exercise  your  power  you  could  hnve  n 
whole  new  government.'  The  Senatoi  recoiled, 
wince  the  Hubjecl  ol  impeachment  1    mon-  tnhoo 
lli. in  (.ongre    ionnl  elhi<    .  1 .1  vi 0  hioke  tin-  ice 
hy  joking  ihnl  iinpear  hmcnl  would  he  impo 
ible  undei  the  Kleindien  1  doctrine,  Incau  e 
the   I're-idenl  could     uppic      the  evidence  hy 
h  In  ing  to  nllow  executive  wilm-    (!    to  tc  lify 

Kleindien*)  ignored  the  humoi  and  replied  thai 

the  Senate  didll  I  need  evidence  to  gel  I  id  of  the 

Pre  ident,  jusl  vote  .  The  idea  thai  evidence  i 

iirelevnnl  hook  l.ivin  to  hi  I < • ; ' .  1 1  hone  .  nnd. 
anxious  Io  reassure  himself,  he  lold  tin-  audi 
ence  ihul  tin  Chiei  |u*tice  pre  ide*  ovei  im 
peachrnenl  trial  in  the  Senate  nnd  thai  In-  would 

require  evidence.   Nonsense,   snid    Kleindien  I 

lie  couldn'l  prevenl  :i  vote,  and,  if  In-  did,  the 

Congress  could  ju*t  gel  itself  n  new  Chief  |u 
li'  '    I  r  vin  fell  silent. 

Sermlor   VI 1  r  kie  jumped  in  angrily  nnd  told 

Kleindien  1  ii  wns  the  mo  i  outrageou*  lesti 
moriy  In-  had  evei  heard.  He  began  peppering 
Kleindien  1  with  que  tion*  nnd  interrupting  hi 
answer*,  "If  I  may  finish,  Mr.  Mu»kie,"  snid 

Kleindii-risl,  "nnd  linn  I  vvill  re  pond  Io  your 
piercing  inquiry."  lb-  .Inled  hi  po  ition  over 
mill  ovei  again  nnd  then,  revci  ling  normal  pro 
cedure,  dismissed  the  Senators  "I  appreciate 
your  courteous  ho  pitality,"  he  snid,  nnd  walked 

mil . 

Senator  lulbiight,  the  next  wilnc  ,  ambled 
into  tin-  chail  nnd  snid  he  had  found  il  "very 

hard  to  n-  train  myself'1  during  Kleindien  ' 
performance.  "What  in  effect  lie  is  saying,"  con- 
tinued I  ulbright,  "is  thai  you  are  nil  a  hunch 

of  boob    nnd  you  don  I  know  how  to  use  the 

power  given  you,  and  therefore  die  Executive 
is  going  to  take  it  over."  He  -md  die  othei  Sen 


toi  were  so  upset  by  Kleindiensl  that  they  all 
lint  neglected  to  discuss  the  particulars  of  Ful- 
blight's  hill  to  fix  things  up.  Which  was  just  as 
well,  considering  what  the  liill  proposes. 

II  enacted,  the  new  law  will  require  all  execu- 
tive witnesses  to  appear  before  Congress  when 
summoned  '  even  if,"  says  Fulbright,  "upon 
their  arrival,  iliey  do  nothing  hut  invoke  exec- 
utive privilege."  The  hill  also  provides  that  if  a 
committee  does  not  like  the  witness's  reason  for 
invoking  the  privilege,  it  can  recommend  "ap- 
propriate action"  to  the  full  Congress  which, 
ol  course,  the  committees  can  do  already,  and 
which  begs  the  question  since  the  President  says 
the  Congress  <  an  t  do  anything  about  it  because 
of  the  constitutional  roots,  f  inally,  the  hill  says 
that  a  formal  invocation  in  writing  by  the  Presi- 
dent shall  be  the  only  basis  for  denying  infor- 
mation to  Congress,  and  that  an  agency  or 
department  must  either  cough  up  the  data  or 
claim  executive  privilege  within  thirty  days  of 
an  official  request.  Otherwise,  its  funds  will  be 
cut  of]  automatically  without  any  action  re- 
quired by  the  Congress.  Once  again,  the  legis- 
lation is  carefully  designed  so  that  the  Senate 
can  discipline?  the  President  by  doing  nothing. 

Government  by  the  lube 

r|iiiK  senate's  legislative  proposals  on  all 
I  three  constitutional  fronts  are  so  riddled  with 
holes  that  they  amount  to  a  confession  of  weak- 
ness, especially  since  it  will  require  a  spurt  of 
forgotten  boldness  in  the  Congress  just  to  gel 
them  passed.  Each  bill  would  have  some  posi- 
tive effect,  but  if  you  push  the  proponents  about 
that  effect,  they  will  say  that  the  main  impact 
will  be  a  symbolic  one  that  the  laws  will  signal 
a  change  in  the  "atmosphere"  between  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Senate.  They  would  certainly  in- 
dicate a  different  altitude  in  the  Senate  than  the 
one  prevailing  two  years  ago,  when  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
the  late  Allen  Ellender,  made  a  speech  on  the 
floor  ol  the  Senate  in  which  he  said  that  even 

he  did  not  know  how  much  money  Congress 
gives  the  ('I  A  each  year  or  what  the  agency 
docs  with  it  all.  Moreover,  he  said  he  did  not 

Irani  to  know,  because  if  he  did  he  might  spill 
sonic  ol  our  foreign  operations  and  mess  up  the 
national  security.  In  one  fell  swoop,  he  tossed 
away  the  power  of  the  purse,  control  over  for- 
eign policy,  and  the  Senate  s  right  to  be  in- 
formed. 

The  atmosphere     all  the  intangibles  dial  de- 
termine the  stature  of  the  Senate  relative  to  the 
idenl     is  really  the  crucial  element,  for  all 
restorative  legislation  would  be  unnecessary 
the  Senate  commanded  the  same  respect  in 
country  as  does  the  President.  As  it  is,  the 
lent  has  the  overwhelming  attention  of  the 
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American  people,  whether  they  considerl 
good  or  evil.  It  is  bard  to  imagine  the  Set 
speaking  with  an  authoritative  voice  on  natii 
policy  that  would  rival  the  President's  J 
imagine  conditions  in  which  the  public  J 
expect  the  Senate  to  react  with  masterful 
thority  against  intrusions  on  its  authority  i 
insults  to  its  rights.  People  don't  identify  \ 
the  Senate  or  look  to  it  for  leadership.  It  woul 
be  a  national  crisis  if  half  the  Senate  were  er 
oped  in  scandal,  because  the  Senate  occu 
a  remote  place  in  the  national  conscious] 
where  it  can  be  trampled  without  much  dam, 
to  public  confidence,  especially  in  times  of  ea: 
shaking  events.  As  long  as  Senators  can 
things  are  in  order.  , 

The  Senate,  can't  hope  to  look  the  PresB 
in  the  eye  until  it  establishes  the  clemen 
mutual  respect  that  prevails  in  politics  and 
animal  kingdom  whereby  the  President  kn 
that  if  he  kicks  the  Senators  in  the  shins  jji 
will  kick  him  back  just  as  hard,  and  vice  ve 

The  problem  with  the  strategy,  other  than! 
scarcity  ol  votes  for  it,  is  television.  The  Id 
ators  know  they  can't  compete  with  Nixorali 
control  of  public  opinion,  because  he  will  gc 
all  three  networks  and  set  the  tone  of  nauV 
politics  for  months.  A  Senator  is  lucky  to,  : 
three  minutes  on  the  Today  show,  says  H 
phrey,  but  when  the  President  goes  on  the  tn 
"the  eagle  has  its  wings  up,  and  the  wholeji' 
lion  is  called  to  attention."  There  is  nothing; h 
to  watch,  and  anybody  who  can  go  on  TV  " 
that  must  he  important. 

The  Senate  finds  it  impossible  to  get  on 
air.  Alter  Nixon's  March  network  addresfl 
how  the  big  spenders  in  Congress  were  malf 
prices  and  taxes  go  up   (estimated  audiei 
100  million  I,  Senator  Mansfield  reported  to  I 
Senate  that  all  the  networks  refused  to  grant  t 
for  a  Congressional  response.  "One  netw 
even  raised  questions  about  what  was  tol 
said,"'  he  declared  angrily.  During  the  del 
on  the  Vietnam  war,  the  networks  refuse® 
sell  time  to  a  group  of  Senators  led  by  Haii 
Hughes.  "I  could  buy  time  to  sell  soap  or  w: 
en  s  underwear,*'  fretted   Hughes,  "but  nol^. 
speak  as  a  United  Slates  Senator  on  issuffl] 
war  and  peace." 

Probably  the  most  potent  action  the  Sel 
could  take  would  be  to  pass  legislation  reqj| 
ing  the  networks  to  give  Congress  media  act! 
identical  to  the  President's.  Senators  lind 
idea  appealing,  hut  they  realize  they  would  h 

to  overcome  the  opposition  of  the  broadcast 

on  whom  each  of  them  depends  when  the  I 
election  campaigns  roll  around.  They  also  r'| 
ize  that  many  voters  would  consider'  it  an 
frontery  and  a  bore  to  have  some  Congressii 
leader  preempt  Mod  Squad  or  the  ball  gam] 
respond  to  the  President  and  announce  the  C 
gress's  plans  for  the  country. 


Remember  when  you  read  about 
these  animals  in  the  Bible? 


They  are  about  to  become  extinct 


roup  of  Americans,  of  all  faiths,  don't  think 
le  end  of  these  animals  is  inevitable.  They 
jvite  you  to  join  them  in  establishing  the 
ply  Land  Conservation  Fund. 


the  land  that  gave  birth  to  Christ- 
anity,  Islam  and  Judaism,  the 
llife  live  in  the  shadow  of  death. 
Thirty-three  centuries  of  war. 
ontrolled  hunting  and  environ- 
ltal  damage  have  now  reduced 
great  herds  that  once  grazed  this 
-ed  soil  to  a  handful  of  endangered 
mals. 


Onagers 

e  Onager.  Nearly  2000  years 
>  Jesus  rode  into  Jerusalem  on  the 
:k  of  a  sturdy  Onager,  the  Persian 
Id  Ass  domesticated  in  the  Meso- 
ramian  civilization.  Exactly  11 
•vive  in  the  Holy  Land. 

ie  Nubian  Ibex.  The  first  book 
Samuel  tells  us  how  David  fled  in 
\e  from  King  Saul  to  "the  rocks  of 
1  wild  goats."  Exile  was  Ein  Gedi 
ar  the  Dead  Sea,  an  oasis  which 
s  endured  to  this  day.  The  goats, 
Nubian  Ibex,  have  fared  less  well, 
few  hundred  are  all  that  remain. 

te  Addax.  Once 
•se  exotic  animals 
imed  the  ancient 
ddle  East  in  large  ISt^t 


numbers,  getting  their  entire  water 
supply  from  the  sparse  vegetation. 
Now  the  Addax  has  almost  vanished 
—  but  not  from  lac  k  of  water. 

The  Arabian  Oryx.  Old  and  New 

Testaments  speak  frequently  of  this 
fabled  antelope.  In 
Isaiah  we  learn  how 
the  Oryx  was  caught 
in  nets.  Through 
the  ages  all  but  a 
handful  have  been 
caught  —  and  d e - 
s(ro\  I'd. 

If  Noah  built  an 
ark  today  he  would 
not  be  able  to  fill  it. 


4^ 


Oryx 


Nubian  Ibex 


Promised  land.  A  miracle  is 
needed  to  save  these  animals  from 
extinction.  Even  in  the  Holy  Land 
that  takes  some  doing. 

Yet  in  the  Judean  Desert,  near 
King  Solomon's  Mines,  not  far  from 
the  Red  Sea,  a  miracle  may  be  hap- 
pening. 

Here,  a  group  of  conservation- 
minded  Israelis  have  led  the  last  of 
the  Bible's  animals  to  a  promised 
land:  Hai  Bar,  a  10,000  acre  nature 
reserve  where  hunters,  predators  and 
industry  may  not  poach. 

Inside  Hai  Bar's  protective  fences, 
Onager,  Ibex,  Addax  and  Oryx  now 
breed  safely  in  the  Holy  Land  for 
the  first  time  in  hundreds  of  years. 
They  may  yet  be  saved  for  all  the 
generations  to  come. 

In  time,  it  is  hoped  that  a  second 
Hai  Bar  can  be  created  near  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  to  protect  other  animals 
mentioned  in  the  Bible:  fallow  and 
roe  deer,  red  sheep,  golden  squirrels, 
Syrian  bear.  All  are  now  endangered. 


Addax 


Paying  for  the  miracle.  To  save 
these  rare  creatures  is  expensive.  A 
pair  of  Oryx  costs  $25,000— and  that 
was  the  price  five  years  ago! 

There  are  other  necessary  costs: 
fences,  roads  and  equipment  to  main- 
tain the  nature  reserves.  And,  hope- 
fully, simple  facilities  for  scholars 
and  travelers  who  will  come  to  study 
the  wildlife  and  celebrate  their  sur- 
vival in  a  setting  free  from  commer- 
cial interests  and  unchanged  since 
the  writing  of  the  Bible. 

The  people  of 
Israel  are  contribut- 
ing to  the  nature  re- 
serves from  their  al- 
ready hard-pressed 
I  mdget 

Now  Americans, 
of  all  faiths,  have 
formed  the  Holy 
Land  Conservation 
Fund  to  help  them. 
We  hope  you 
will  join  in  this  campaign.  Your  con- 
tribution will  be  tax  deductible. 
Please  write  the  most  generous  check 
you  can  a  fiord. 

Only  with  your  support  can  the 
animals  of  the  Bible  again  be  fruit- 
ul  and  multiply. 

 "  1 

Holy  Land  Conservation  Fund      H  ■ 

150  East  58th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10022 

I  wish  to  support  your  efforts  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  the  animals  of  the  I 
Holy  Land. 

Here  is  my  contribution. 
□  $100  D$50  n$10  □  Other. 

Name  


Address. 


City 


-Zip. 


State  

Please  make  your  c  heck  payable  to 
Holy  Land  Conservation 
Fund.  Your  contribution  is  \J 
tax  deductible. 

HOLY  LAND 
CONSERVATION  FUND, 
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HARPER'S  MA(;,A/ 

JULY  ]>,. 


Should  such  a  law  hecome  effective,  it  would 
throw  Congress  headlong  into  its  organizational 
problems,  another  major  reason  for  its  weak- 
ness. \\  ho  would  go  on  TV?  The  Congress  is  a 
fragmented  collection  of  rough  equals,  divided 
into  two  bodies  with  a  silly  tradition  of  intense 
jealousy.  Senators  look  down  on  the  House  as 
a  hunch  of  pedestrians  and  used-car  salesmen, 
while  Representatives  find  the  "other  body" 
composed  of  prima  donnas  who  get  all  the  at- 
tention while  the  House  does  the  work. 

Within  the  Senate  itself,  there  is  a  sprawling 
disorganization.  Having  expressed  their  genuine 
affection  for  Majority  Leader  Mansfield,  many 
Democrats  will  gingerly  mention  the  leadership 
problem.  "Mansfield  is  a  coordinator,  not  a  lead- 
er/" says  Hubert  Humphrey,  and  Mansfield  him- 
self declares  that  his  only  function  is  to  make 
sure  that  all  Senators  are  treated  fairly  and  that 
the  votes  are  scheduled  after  everyone  speaks 
his  piece. 

But  the  most  serious  impediment  to  an  effec- 
tive organization  of  the  Senate  seems  to  be  the 
monumental  Senatorial  ego,  which  prevents  any 
single  member  from  sacrificing  his  own  prom- 
inence for  the  overall  dignity  and  clout  of  the 
Senate.  Senators,  especially  liberal  Senators, 
have  difficulty  getting  together  on  anything.  Sev- 
eral years  ago,  collective  action  against  the  war 
often  broke  down  over  the  problems  of  which 
Presidential  contender  would  sponsor  legislation 
and  who  would  be  the  spokesman. 

The  Democrats  elected  Mansfield  as  majority 
leader,  and,  on  balance,  they  prefer  his  kind  of 
leadership.  He  allows  them  to  feel  like  princi- 
palities. He  allows  them  to  give  in  to  the  dizzy- 
ing centrifugal  force  in  the  Senate,  by  which 
each  member  feels  compelled  to  spend  the  bulk 
of  his  energies  on  his  own  little  chores  and  on 
the  public  poses  that  will  keep  him  in  office.  In 
the  Executive  Branch,  everything  points  toward 
the  President,  but  in  the  Senate  everything 
points  toward  the  fringes,  to  the  duchies  of  Ohio 
or  Kansas.  It  is  easy  for  a  Senator  to  believe 
that  he  is  really  too  small  to  help  run  the  country 
the  way  the  President  does,  but  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  him  not  to  enjoy  being  a  Senator.  Back 
when  the  state  legislatures  chose  them,  Senators 
were  usually  political  bosses  who  fed  off  patron- 
age and  raw  politics.  But  now  politicians  cat- 
apult into  the  Senate  largely  because  of  their 
per  formances  on  television,  and  what  they  find 
to  sustain  them  in  the  Capitol  is  a  kind  of  un- 
attached glory.  Whatever  happens  to  the  collec- 
tive power  of  the  Senate,  a  Senator  can  get  sat- 
isfaction from  his  newspaper  clippings,  his  spe- 
1  elevator  operators,  the  limousine  that  meets 
•  when  he  visits  foreign  countries,  and  the 
^mg  subservience  he  can  extract  from  his 
.and  the  smaller  bureaucrats.  (Sometimes 
n  go  too  far:  Sen.  Robert  Byrd's  ad- 
ativc  assistant  quit  because  he  got  tired 


of  mowing  Byrd's  lawn  on  Saturdays.)  T*  * 
erudite  Senators  like  to  right  small  wro<i  if 
thoughtful  statements  in  the  CongressioJ]  * 
ord,  and  participate  in  the  great  edu 
forum. 


Stolen  withoi 


rpHE    SENATORS   LIKE  MANSFIELD'S 
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leadership  for  the  same  reason  they 
cheer  and  complain — it  allows  them  to  e 
trate  on  their  individual  courtesies  inst  ]\ 
taking  the  risks  and  responsibilities  that  3 
follow  any  assertion  of  authority  by  the  r 
as  a  whole.  Nixon  scorned  these  individ 
tentions,  and  some  Senators  admit  private 
this  breach  of  etiquette  accounts  for  most 
hostility  toward  him.  Always  effusive, 
Humphrey  was  willing  to  go  on  record: 
what's  got  most  of  these  fellows  mad  . 
here.  Nixon  robs  you  without  any  co„ 
Now,  Johnson  used  to  rob  the  Senate,  but! 
he  wanted  to  take  something  from  you,  he 
vite  you  to  lunch.  He'd  put  his  arms  arounl 
and  talk  to  you  while  he  picked  your  pi. 
You'd  go  away  thinking  you'd  contributed  .1*. 
thing,  and  you'd  at  least  feel  consulted.  Bu'V 
on  sticks  you  up  in  the  night.  You  don't  eve; 
him.  It's  like  rape  without  any  personal, 
tact.  I  mean,  the  Senators  are  used  to  beings 
but  not  to  being  ignored.  That  drives  them.i 
Under  Nixon,  you  find  out  about  program ; 
on  cheap  departmental  press  releases.  You 
get  advance  notice  from  the  President,  an 
Senators  miss  that  White  House  stationery  J) 

Sometimes  this  obsession  with  form  gets 
er  blatant.  During  the  February  hearing; 
impoundment,  for  instance,  Sen.  Charles  Fj 
spent  all  his  time  asking  the  executive  witn< 
if  they  didn't  think  all  the  "unnecessary  ru 
feelings"  in  Congress  could  be  assuaged  by 
ing  the  Senators  a  little  advance  notice — " 
is  only  twenty-four  hours  or  five  hours  oi 
hour" — before  the  Senator  was  to  be  sere 
by  an  impoundment.  That  hour  would  j 
Percy  time  to  prepare  a  statement  for  the  p 
so  he  could  look  as  though  he  were  in  on 
big  doings  of  government. 

For  all  its  talk  about  the  battle  lines  of  ] 
itics,  the  Senate  has  a  heart  of  Victorian  f< 
ininity — concerned  with  being  noticed, 
mired,  pampered,  and  put  through  the  rituals 
importance.  While  the  Senators  did  not  ere 
television  or  the  bicameral  legislature,  they  \ 
allow  themselves  to  be  seduced  by  perquisi 
and  Presidents  until  many  of  them  do  not  wi 
to  share  equally  with  the  President  in  the 
sponsibility  for  government.  They  don't  km 
what  that  would  be  like,  and  they  would  rati 
just  be  Senators — or,  in  the  best  of  all  possil 
worlds.  President. 
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WHY  WORRY 

✓E'RE  GOING  ALL  THE 
WAV  ON  THE 

INTERSTATE  ! 


THE  INTERSTATES 
ARE  THE  SAFEST 

HIGHWAYS  WE 
HAVE 


NICELY  PUT, 
BARNEY 


Did  you  know  that  Interstate  Highways 
are  twice  as  safe  as  traditional  highways? 

It's  a  fact.  The  Interstate  System 

is  saving  thousands  of  lives  every  year. 

That's  one  way  the  System  proves 
the  value  of  the  investment  made  in  it. 

Mile  for  mile,  the  Interstates 
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are  the  safest 
highways  we  have. 
We're  for  that. 
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THE  PLAIN  TRUTH 
ABOUT  THE  ARMSTRONGS  AND 
1 1  IK  WORLD  TOMORROW 


■  N  1930,  HERBERT  W.  ARMSTRONG  Was  a  busi- 
1  ness  failure  in  Oregon. Today,  vital  and  ener- 
getic at  age  eighty-two,  he  is  preparing  to  rule 
the  world  from  his  and  God's  headquarters  in 
Pasadena,  California,  P.O.  Box  111.  The  shift 
in  Mr.  Armstrong's  fortunes  began  in  1931, 
when  he  was  called  and  ordained  to  be  the 
"leading  minister,  to  direct  this  entire  era  of 
God's  work  on  earth."  Though  a  sizable  portion 
of  the  world  has  carelessly  neglected  to  acknowl- 
edge his  apostolic  authority  and  power,  Arm- 
strong has  managed,  by  dint  of  imagination, 
zeal,  and  organizational  genius,  to  ensconce 
himself  firmly  atop  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
tumors  ever  to  develop  on  the  Body  of  Christ. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Armstrong  received  his  call, 
he  initiated  The  World  Tomorrow,  which  is  said 
to  be  the  most  widely  broadcast  religious  pro- 
gram in  existence.  At  one  time  or  another,  al- 
most everyone  has  heard  Armstrong  or  his  bet- 
ter known  son,  Garner  Ted,  denounce  the  sad 
state  of  human  affairs  and  offer  The  Plain  Truth 
magazine  and  a  spate  of  books  and  pamphlets 
that  promise  to  unlock  the  secrets  of  a  wide 
range  of  hitherto  unfathomable  mysteries,  most 
of  which  can  be  fully  understood  only  in  the 
light  of  Biblical  prophecy.  Garner  Ted  never 
asks  for  money  in  his  broadcasts,  and  all  publi- 
cations are  available  free,  a  fact  that  creates  an 
aura  of  respectability  uncommon  among  radio 
evangelists. 

Even  those  who  put  no  stock  in  the  applica- 
tion of  Biblical  prophecy  to  current  events  are 
inclined  to  admit  that  Garner  Ted  is  a  remark- 
ably articulate  and  intelligent  man  who  seems 
genuinely  to  care  about  the  state  of  the  world, 
unlike  so  many  of  the  God  hucksters  who  pro- 
claim their  version  of  the  Gospel  from  the  Great 
Church  of  the  Airwaves.  He  may  be  smug,  but 
he  is  not  crooked  and  certainly  not  dangerous.  A 
casual  listener  might  reason  that  if  men  must 
preach  on  the  radio,  better  to  have  them  con- 
cerned  about  pollution  and  crime  and  quoting 
scientists  and  philosophers  than  shouting  hell- 
.!!i<l  damnation  and  urging  us  to  send  for 

vial  <il  healing  oil  squeezed  out  of  olives  from 
the  Garden  of  Gethsemane. 

What  is  heard  and  seen,  however,  even  most 
■f  what  is  trad  by  those  who  write  away  for  the 
literature,  is  the  tip  of  an  iceberg.  And  what 
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is  beneath  the  surface  is  not  just  another 
liar  religious  sect  but  an  astoundingly 
coordinated  religious  empire  with  an  estin 
annual  income  of  over  $50  million  and  al1 
on  the  lives  of  its  members  that  is  tyrannic  | 
nature  and  pernicious  in  its  effects. 


THE  MOST  VISIBLE  INSTITUTIONAL  COITip( 
of  the  Armstrong  empire  is  Ambass 
College,  with  units  in  Pasadena;  Big  Scl 
Texas;  and  Bricket  Wood,  England.  The  % 
nal  campus  in  Pasadena  is  a  Utopian  jewel 
an  opulent  but  tasteful  blend  of  luxurious  1 
ern  buildings  and  beautifully  renovated 
mansions  set  on  elaborately  landscaped  grq 
complete  with  fountains,  tree-lined  paths,  a 
recirculating  rippling  brook.  The  other  two' 
puses  are  slightly  less  grand,  but  quite  lo 
These  colleges,  with  a  combined  enrollme 
1,600,  are  the  ostensible  sponsors  of  The  U°> 
Tomorrow  broadcasts,  and  all  printed  mate 
bear  the  imprint  of  the  Ambassador  Cc> 
Press.  The  radio  and  television  facilities  a 
Pasadena  campus  are  superior  to  many 
mercial  stations,  and  the  Press  covers  an  e 
city  block.  Another  building  houses  the  L 
Answering  Department,  where  180  men  i 
and  answer  as  many  as  250,000  letters  a  rr: 
from  Garner  Ted's  listeners. 

But  all  of  these — colleges,  broadcastsi 
Press,  and  the  Letter  Answering  Departme^ 
are  but  front  and  support  organizations  fc 
unpublicized  and  little  known  sect  called 
Worldwide  Church  of  God.  Few  outsiders' 
ever  heard  of  the  80,000-member  church 
the  national  media  focused  minor  attentio 
it  after  Garner  Ted  suddenly  and  mysterh 
disappeared  from  the  broadcasts  in  Octs 
1971. 


THE  RELATIVE  OBSCURITY  of  the  World 
Church  of  God  is  not  accidental. Garner 
has  rarely  mentioned  the  church  on  his  bi 
casts,  and  that  only  since  his  return  from 
in  June  1972.  Local  congregations  meet  ir 
marked  rented  halls,  do  not  advertise,  are: 
listed  in  the  telephone  book,  and  turn  & 
visitors  who  have  not  been  cleared  by  the 
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;>r  other  leaders.  The  only  disciples  they 
re  those  who  give  abundant  testimony,  in 
and  deed,  that  they  are  and  will  remain 

1 relievers, 
assure  the  level  of  commitment  they  want, 
Irmstrongs  till  only  the  most  fertile  of  the 
In  which  their  widely  broadcast  seed  falls. 
§3  receiving  a  visit  from  a  minister  of  the 
1,  the  typical  seeker  goes  through  several 
,  all  self-initiated.  From  the  broadcasts  he 
of  and  requests  The  Plain  Truth  and  per- 
several  of  the  other  publications  offered, 
i  likes  what  he  reads,  he  enrolls  in  the  free 
correspondence  course,  which  leads  him 
y  step  through  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
trongs.  In  various  unobtrusive  ways,  these 
ials  inform  him  there  is  a  church  that  em- 
s  these  teachings,  but  he  receives  no  pres- 
o  join.  If  he  wants  to  learn  more,  he  must 
to  Ambassador  College  and  request  a  visit 
a  representative  of  the  church, 
er  this  initial  self-screening  has  narrowed 
?ld  to  the  genuinely  interested,  the  church 
its  own  winnowing  process.  Prospective 
oers  may  be  rejected  after  only  one  inter- 
if  the  visiting  minister  feels  they  would 
leet  the  church's  rigorous  moral,  financial, 
loctrinal  standards.  Additional  visits  are 
to  the  more  promising  prospects  until  the 
ter  is  satisfied  their  personal  lives  are  in 
order  and  they  thoroughly  understand  and 
It  the  tenets  of  the  Armstrongs.  Only  then 
ley  permitted  to  enter  into  the  full  fellow- 
)f  the  church.  New  members  enroll  in  clubs 
raining  classes  to  receive  detailed  instruc- 
n  every  aspect  of  the  church's  doctrine  and 
ice.  These  are  supplemented  by  publica- 
available  only  to  members  and  by  a  steady 
pi  of  letters  and  memos  from  the  Messrs. 
trong  and  others  at  the  top  of  the  church's 
rate  hierarchy.  This  intensive  indoctrina- 
is  complemented  and  aided  by  systematic 
ion.  Social  fellowship  with  nonmembers  is 
dden.  Children  may  not  participate  in  inter- 
)1  athletics.  Most  important,  members  are 
landed    not   to   entertain    any  religious 
;hts  that  might  prove  unsettling.  They  are 
ed  to  read  no  religious  materials  other  than 
provided  by  the  church,  to  listen  to  no 
I  interpretations  of  the  Bible,  and  to  an- 
no questions  about  the  church  unless  they 
ure  the  questioner  wants  to  join. 


The  chosen  people 


E  BEDROCK  OF  THE  ARMSTRONGS'  dogma, 

spelled  out  in  Herbert  Armstrong's  book, 
United  States  and  British  Commonwealth 
ophecy,  is  the  belief  that  the  True  Israelites 
iot  the  Jews  but  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  are 
inded  from  the  Ten  Lost  Tribes  of  Israel 


and  are  therefore  the  rightful  heirs  to  the  land 
and  riches  God  originally  promised  to  the  off- 
spring of  Abraham.  They,  and  not  the  Jews,  are 
the  chosen  people.  As  good  Anglo-Israelites 
should,  the  Armstrongs  and  their  followers  re- 
gard much  of  the  Law  of  Moses  as  binding  on 
them.  They  follow  kosher  food  regulations 
strictly,  observe  Passover  and  other  major  Jew- 
ish holidays,  and  keep  the  Sabbath  as  their  day 
of  rest,  while  forbidding  observance  of  such 
"pagan"  holidays  as  Christmas,  Easter,  and 
birthdays. 

Armstrong  calls  his  teaching  the  "Master 
Key"  that  unlocks  the  many  Biblical  prophecies 
intended  for  the  present  age.  These  prophecies 
are,  in  the  main,  discouraging;  for  thirty-five 
years  the  Armstrongs  have  pounded  out  a  litany 
of  unremitting  despair  and  doom.  The  world  as 
they  see  it  is  mentally,  morally,  and  spiritually 
sick,  filled  with  heartache,  frustration,  broken 
homes,  dope,  crime,  insanity,  perversion,  racial 
hatred,  poverty,  filth,  pollution,  disease,  and 
traffic  jams.  Against  these  and  other  sorrows  and 
evils,  modern  science,  technology,  and  educa- 
tion are  helpless.  But  things  will  get  worse — 
much  worse — before  they  get  better.  According 
to  the  Armstrongs'  inside  information,  we  may 
soon  expect  Great  Britain  and  America  to  be 
hit  by  drought,  pestilence,  and  famine  that  will 
claim  one-third  of  their  populations.  This  catas- 
trophe will  signal  the  beginning  of  World  War 
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III.  which  will  end  with  the  utter  defeat  of  Brit- 
i-America  at  the  hands  of  a  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire  revived  through  the  good  offices  of  the 
Vatican  and  led  I  probably  I  by  Germany.  The 
war  will  be  fought  with  the  hydrogen  bomb  and 
will  result  in  the  death  or  enslavement  of  the  re- 
maining two-thirds  of  the  British-American  pop- 
ulation. Communist  hordes  will  then  fight  and 
defeat  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  at  which  point 
Jesus  Christ  will  return  to  set  up  God's  govern- 
ment on  the  earth.  Faithful  members  of  the 
Worldwide  Church  of  God  will  then  be  admit- 
ted to  God-status  and  will  reign  over  the  renewed 
planet.  Under  this  new  administration  in  the 
Wonderful  World  Tomorrow,  survivors  (in- 
cluding millions  who  will  be  given  a  chance  to 
accept  Truth  once  they  discover  the  Armstrongs 
have  been  right  all  along  )  will  experience  "com- 
pulsory joy" — apparently  whether  they  like  it 
or  not. 

Herbert  Armstrong's  original  scenario  called 
for  a  cataclysm  in  the  1930s;  after  it  failed  to 
occur,  he  reread  the  signs  and  singled  out  Jan- 
uary 1972  as  the  date  most  likely  to  usher  in 
the  apocalypse.  The  Armstrongs  now  deny  ever 
having  set  dates  and  have  expunged  all  allusions 
to  1972  in  a  new  edition  of  The  United  States 
and  British  Commonwealth  in  Prophecy,  but 
their  writings  make  it  abundantly  clear  that 
1972's  record  as  merely  bad  and  not  catastroph- 
ic was  a  severe  disappointment. 


IF  MENTAL  ASSENT  TO  BIZARRE  theological 
propositions  were  all  that  membership  in  the 
Worldwide  Church  of  God  entailed,  one  could 
scarcely  find  serious  fault  with  the  group,  ex- 
cept as  an  exercise  in  intellectual  snobbery.  But 
the  Armstrongs  want  more  than  assent.  They 
seek,  in  fact  will  not  settle  for  less  than,  com- 
plete control  of  the  lives  of  their  adherents  and 
unquestioning  acceptance  of  demands  more 
oppressive  than  those  prescribed  by  any  other 
significant  religious  group  in  America. 

The  most  obvious  stripes  laid  on  new  converts 
are  financial.  Every  member  is  required  to  con- 
tribute one-tenth  of  his  gross  income  to  the 
church.  A  second  tithe  is  set  aside  to  cover  ex- 
penses incurred  while  attending  the  holy  day 
festivals  at  church-owned  sites.  Every  three  or 
four  years,  still  a  third  tithe  is  exacted,  ostensi- 
bly for  the  upkeep  of  widows  and  orphans,  al- 
though skeptical  ex-members  claim  much  of 
this  money  is  siphoned  into  an  expensive  private 
jet  in  which  church  leaders  travel  the  world  in 
high  style. 

!n  addition  to  these  fixed  obligations,  which 
Like  as  much  as  40  to  50  percent  of  a 
ly's  net  income  after  taxes,  members  are 
tantly   badgered   into   sending  additional 
mtributions  and  loans  to  the  church.  Further, 
ise  the  expected  imminent  end  of  the  age 
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makes  long-term  financial  planning  super! 
Armstrong  instructs  members  to  buy  only 
term  life  insurance  and  to  avoid  paying 
Security  whenever  they  have  an  option.  1 
measures  bring  in  an  estimated  70  percent < 
Armstrong  empire's  million-dollar-a-weel 
come;  the  rest  comes  from  "co-workers"  ( 
larly  contributing  nonmembers)  and  other 
sons  who  simply  like  what  they  hear  or  reac 
send  occasional  gifts  in  response.  Many  fan 
are  placed  in  such  severe  financial  straits 
nonmember  spouses  and  other  relatives 
times  write  pathetic  letters  begging  for  re 
from  the  heavy  burden. 

WCG  members  can  perhaps  afford 
tithes  better  than  many  in  similar  fin 
brackets,  since  they  run  little  risk  of  incui 
the  medical  expenses  that  often  strain  ot 
The  Armstrongs  urge  their  followers  to  pi 
a  diet-exercise-sleep  regimen  designed  to 
duce  radiant  health.  Physical  disease  is  se 
the  result  of  personal  physical  sins.  Since  ; 
God  can  remove  sin,  only  God  can  heal  phy, 
disease.  Herbert  Armstrong  has  written:  "Ts 
isn't  a  cure  in  a  car-load — or  a  train-load 
medicine."  An  article  in  The  Good  New, 
magazine  available  to  members  only)  states, 
to  accept  medical  science  is  to  spit  on  the  s 
fice  Christ  made.  Drugs  are  denounced  as 
son,  vaccines  described  as  compounded  \ 
pus  and  filth.  The  only  medical  measures 
lowed  are  those  in  the  "repair"  category 
as  stitching  wounds  and  setting  broken  be 
but  even  these  are  to  be  performed  wit. 
benefit  of  anesthetics. 

The  church  practices  faith  healing  but 
never  made  claims  for  spectacular  results, 
ters  to  ministers  and  members  commend  tl 
who  have  had  the  courage  to  resist  medicl 
tention  pressed  on  them,  but  they  also  re? 
their  failures,  acknowledging  that  some  die; 
spite  their  prayers  that  God  would  heal 
Christian  Scientists  and  other  groups,  of  cot 
hold  similar  views  of  illness  but  make  theird 
liefs  a  matter  of  public  record.  The  Armstro 
delay  introducing  any  teachings  that  might  -j 
ate  resistance  until  prospective  members  / 
well  hooked  into  their  overall  system. 

Some  apparent  casuistry  is  practiced.  W . 
Director  of  Ministers  Roderick  Meredith  I 
fered  a  detached  retina,  Herbert  Armstrj 
granted  him  permission  to  obtain  "repair  J 
gery,"  but  ministers  were  cautioned  not  to 
nounce  that  Meredith  had  "had  an  operatl 
lest  members  get  the  wrong  impression. 
Armstrong,  however,  can  hardly  be  accused 
ordering  one  thing  for  rank-and-file  mcml 
and  another  for  key  leaders.  His  son  Rich i 
might  have  escaped  death  following  an  a1 
accident  had  Armstrong  not  refused  to  al 


transfusions  aru 
deemed  necessary. 


I     other     medical  meastl 
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I    Four  sel£reliant  women  tell  why 
hey  rely  on  the  American  Express  Card. 


Gail  Dessimoz 

n  account  executive, 
the  American  Express 
both  tor  business 
or  pleasure, 
ist  year  I  took  3 
ths  off  and  I  traveled 
jghout  Europe.  I 
t  to  the  Olympics  and 
d  my  Card  constantly 
r  air  fare,  for  my  hotel, 
ifor  shopping  tor 
ning. 

i  New  York,  I  use  it 
~ie  time.  I'm  an 
ulse  buyer,  and  I  do 
|iy  shopping  in 
aques  that  accept  the 
;erican  Express  Card, 
don't  want  to  carry 
i  around,  and  it's  a 
i  in  the  neck  to  write 
:ks  all  the  time, 
's  much  easier  to  use 
American  Express 
d.  Then,  when  the 
comes  at  the  end  of 
month,  you  just  pay 
whole  thing, 
's  a  lot  more 
lenient." 


Susan  Wayne 

'I  am  a  film  producer.  I 
shoot  quite  a  lot  on  loca- 
tion. I  live  in  hotels, 
motels,  eat  in  restaurants, 
and  shop  all  over  the 
place,  because  invariably 
I  forget  something. 

"When  I  arrive  in 
places  where  nobody  ever 
heard  of  me,  the  American 
Express  Card  identifies  me. 

"For  a  woman  it  is 
particularly  important 
because  it  gives  her 
stature  in  the  business 
world. 

"Hopefully  in  a  few 
years  that  will  all  be 
ridiculous,  but,  at  this 
moment,  if  a  woman  has 
the  American  Express 
Card  it  gives  her  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  standing." 


Jane  O'Reilly 

"I'm  a  free-lance  writer.  It's 
important  that  the  people 
I  deal  with  take  me  seri- 
ously. 

"In  a  strange  business 
like  tree-lancing,  there 
are  times  when  the 
American  Express  Card 
underscores  my  credibili- 
ty. If  I  take  people  to 
lunch  and  pay  with  the 
American  Express  Card,  I 
have  produced  a  symbol 
that  I  am  a  serious  person. 

"It  permits  all  manner  of 
gracious  businesslike  ges- 
tures over  the  dinner 
table  or  on  airplanes,  or 
in  stores  tor  that  matter. 

"The  American  Express 
receipts  help  me  do  my 
taxes  easily  and  send  in 
my  large  and  varied  ex- 
pense accounts.  And  it's 
the  only  Card  with  a  cer- 
tain cachet. 

"It  certifies  that  I'm  a 
grown-up  and  a 
real  person." 


Lorraine  Di  Paolo 

"As  stockbroker,  I  enter- 
tain clients  over  lunch  and 
dinner  occasionally,  and 
find  the  American  Express 
Card  to  be  an  unobtrusive 
yet  gracious  way  of  enter- 
taining a  client. 

"I  can  pick  up  the  tab 
and  not  feel  awkward 
about  it,  nor  do  my  clients 
feel  awkward. 

"But  if  I  pulled  out  cash, 
they  surely  would. 

"When  I'm  going  out, 
the  most  important  con- 
tents of  my  evening  bag 
are  my  license,  registra- 
tion, and  my  American 
Express  Card." 


AMERICAN   EX  PRE 


William  C.  Martin 
THE 

PLAIN  TRUTH 
ABOUT  THE 
ARMSTRONGS 


,i  personal  letters  and  conversations,  ac- 
counts of  reliable  witnesses,  and  various  Arm- 
strong publications,  I  have  gathered  a  depress- 
ing collection  of  stories  of  children  suffering 
from  untreated  rheumatic  fever,  epilepsy,  spinal 
meningitis,  blackouts  and  convulsions,  asthma, 
infections,  and  iron  deficiency;  of  ministers  con- 
fronting a  member  in  a  hospital  corridor  in  an 
attempt  to  talk  him  out  of  a  cancer  operation 
for  his  son,  and  of  adults  who  suffer  broken 
health  or  who  are  dying  of  diseases  that  might 
have  been  arrested  or  cured  with  proper  treat- 
ment. Early  in  my  research  I  asked  a  former 
Armstrong  disciple  what  members  do  when  they 
become  seriously  ill,  expecting  to  hear  that  al- 
lowances are  made  for  critical  cases.  Her  an- 
swer was  succinct:  "They  die." 

Armstrong  thought  is  not  body-affirming  even 
when  that  body  is  a  sin-free,  healthy  one.  Arti- 
cles in  The  Good  News  encourage  members  to 
look  at  themselves  from  "a  God's-eye  view"  so 
that  they  are  able  to  see  themselves  as  God  sees 
them — "a  self-centered,  hostile,  shriveled-up, 
rotten,  vile,  filthy,  sinning  hulk  of  rotting  human 
flesh"  and  can  learn  to  say,  "I'm  carnal,  I'm 
selfish,  I  hate  myself,"  and  "really  mean  it." 
Despite  the  enormity  of  the  challenge,  the  church 
is  willing  to  help  members  manage  their  car- 
nality. In  the  booklets  Modern  Dating  and  God 
Speaks  Out  on  the  New  Morality,  the  Arm- 
strongs warn  teenagers  that  necking  is  sensu- 


ally arousing,  creates  lust,  and  causes  incre 
daydreaming.  With  this  much  one  can  ha 
quarrel;  but  the  Armstrongs  go  on  to  asserl 
necking  is  "A  CAPITAL  SIN"  of  the  same  i 
nitude  as  lying,  stealing,  and  murder. 

Masturbation,  not  surprisingly,  is  conder 
as  that  than  which  there  is  "no  greater  plag 
Parents  are  urged  to  be  "vigilant,  ever  watt  5 
imperceptibly,"  and  to  take  "proper  meal 
protect  their  children  from  this  CURSE!"  V 
•in  marriage,  members  are  relatively  free  t('' 
joy  "the  ecstasy  of  occasional  coitus,"  as  * 
as  they  "restrain  caressing  and  lovemakin 
between  the  times  of  full  intercourse"  and 
to  "the  two  most  natural  and  commonly  1 
positions." 

Dating  is  allowed,  but  since  dating  leac1 
mating,  and  "wrong-mating"  can  lead  to  urn 
piness,  murder,  suicide,  homosexuality,  del  j 
tia  praecox,  economic  disaster,  night  sw 
and  fits,  one  should  be  careful  in  choosh  j 
date.  Garner  Ted  recommends  that  serious1, 
ing  should  not  be  undertaken  without  chec1 
for  compatibility  of  blood  types  and  that  y< 
lovers  should  inquire  about  the  conditioi 
their  companion's  physical  health,  defect 
eye  or  ear,  and  the  genuineness  of  teeth 
hair.  He  also  warns  darkly  that  although  i 
"fellow  who  arrives  on  time,  dresses  ne 
looks  'cool,'  and  asks  you  where  you  want  r 
may  be  a  TERRIFIC  partner  .  .  .  [he]  may 


otential  wife-beater  or  child  molester,  or 
1  drunk.  OR  QUEER." 
e  elaborate  precautions  take  on  a  certain 
tic  logic  when  one  considers  them  in  the 
f  the  church's  teaching  on  divorce  and  re- 
.ige,  a  doctrine  so  central  that  ministerial 
i  often  refer  to  it  simply  as  "D  and  R." 
.  lly,  the  Armstrongs  maintain  that  if  a 
mrriage  is  a  valid  marriage,  in  which  no 
or  misrepresentation  was  involved,  the 
I  can  never  obtain  a  "scriptural  divorce." 
ubsequent  marriages  after  a  valid  union 
lated  by  civil  divorce  are  regarded  as  adul- 
.  Persons  who  join  the  WCG  while  part  of 
md,  "adulterous"  marriage  must  separate 
iheir  spouses  and  are  urged  to  move  at 
(-me  state  away  from  each  other  to  mini- 
emptation  to  reunite  and  to  hamper  efforts 
nmember  spouses  to  visit  the  children 
the  member  has  been  given  custody.  Her- 
mstrong  concedes  there  are  practical  prob- 
nherent  in  the  application  of  this  teaching 
;  insists  that  "separation  only  SEEMS 
,"  that  "GOD'S  WAYS  AND  THE  LAWS 
ALWAYS  RIGHT,"  and  that  we  will  be 
ore  unhappy  if  we  do  not  obey  them. 

The  sacred  canopy 

EW  OF  WHAT  MUST  BE  CONSIDERED  formi- 

ible  obstacles  to  recruitment,  how  do  the 
rongs  attract  and  hold  a  following? 
begin  with,  they  know  how  to  package  and 
-ligion  to  persons  troubled  by  ambiguity 
nxious  for  certainty.  They  lace  broadcasts 
jublications  with  provocative  questions: 
you  ever  wondered  what  present  world 
tions  really  mean?  What  will  be  the  out- 
of  the  crisis  in  the  Middle  East?  Why 
pollution  and  the  population  explosion? 
so  much  crime,  chaos,  confusion — even 
Viy?  What  does  the  future  hold?"  Then,  in 
nner  remarkably  free  of  self-doubt,  they 
ie  answers  that  bespeak  a  firm  and  confi- 
lold  on  truth.  These  answers  and  the  char- 
ic  authority  of  the  men  who  provide  them 
e  true  believers  to  find  order  in  the  midst 
aos,  to  erect  what  sociologist  Peter  Berger 
died  a  "sacred  canopy,"  a  symbolic  super- 
ure  that  makes  sense  of  all  that  comes 
•  it — the  grand  sweep  of  history,  current 
s,  and  one's  own  biography.  Under  this 
ay,  confusion  and  doubt  disappear.  All  is 
ined,  and  a  detailed  blueprint  for  living  is 
ded.  The  escape  from  autonomy  and  its 
demands  is  complete, 
c  Armstrongs  protect  their  sacred  canopy 
fanatical    determination.    Because  the 
;h's  teachings  on  medicine  and  divorce  are 
tial  sources  of  damaging  litigation  and 
ive  publicity  that  might  result  in  loss  of 


contributions,  the  original  versions  of  the  book- 
lets Does  God  Heal  Today?  and  Divorce  and 
Remarriage  have  been  withdrawn.  Ministers 
have  been  instructed  to  continue  preaching  the 
doctrine  these  booklets  contained  but  to  be  ex- 
tremely careful  in  any  situation  that  might 
cause  trouble  for  the  church.  In  a  special  instruc- 
tion letter  to  ministers  dated  July  18,  1969, 
Roderick  Meredith  stated  that  if  a  couple  is  told 
to  separate,  the  decision  must  always  be  deliv- 
ered '''verbally,  in  person."  "Do  not,"  Meredith 
warned,  "under  ANY  circumstance,  put  the  de- 
cision in  writing!  It  could  be  used  against  us  in 
court  .  .  ." 

Ministers  in  the  Akron,  Ohio,  area  received  a 
similar  set  of  detailed  instructions  on  how  to 
avoid  legal  problems  that  might  arise  when  fail- 
ure to  seek  medical  aid  resulted  in  death.  This 
six-page  document  offers  the  following  recom- 
mendations: 

Don't  say  anything!  Avoid  telling  anyone 
that  you  knew  the  person  was  seriously  ill. 
.  .  .  If  you  are  a  ivitness,  there  is  no  better 
way  out  than  the  old  time-worn  cliche, 
"Look,  I  just  don't  want  to  get  involved." 
.  .  .  Deny  any  knowledge  that  the  ailment  was 
serious  .  .  .  If  the  question  of  a  doctor  should 
arise,  it  might  be  met  with,  "If  I  had  any  idea 
that  she  was  that  sick  and  that  a  doctor  could 
have  healed  her,  I  certainly  would  have  called 
him  immediately." 

Not  all  serious  threats,  of  course,  come  from 
outside.  The  Armstrongs  realize  this  and  have 
learned  to  maintain  order  within  their  empire 
by  using  techniques  long  favored  by  rulers  of 
closed  societies:  fear,  radical  invasion  of  pri- 
vacy, and  absolute  intolerance  of  dissent. 

Fear  is  basic  to  the  Armstrong  approach.  Pub- 
lications with  optimistic  titles  like  The  Wonder- 
ful W orld  Tomorrow  are  filled  with  photographs 
and  vivid  descriptions  of  war,  crime,  pollution, 
famine,  and  assorted  examples  of  human  deprav- 
ity. Ex-members  assert  that  terror  is  also  a 
common  element  in  many  sermons  preached  by 
local  ministers  and  claim  to  have  seen  young 
people  faint  or  vomit  in  response  to  such  ser- 
mons. 

The  fear  that  a  single  misstep  may  bring  the 
wrath  of  God  crashing  down  on  one's  head  is 
probably  sufficient  to  keep  most  disciples  on  the 
narrow  path,  but  the  Armstrongs  take  no 
chances.  Teams  of  ministers  and  other  church 
leaders  frequently  visit  members  to  question 
them  about  their  private  lives,  including  their 
-e.xual  activity.  A  ministerial  letter  dated  July 
18,  1969,  offers  counsel  on  how  to  obtain  such 
infi  'ation: 

Let  them  knoiv  that  you  have  gone  into  inti- 
mate details  of  dozens  of  cases  and  that  you 
are  not  going  to  be  shocked  at  all.  Tell  them 
.  .  .  you  are  bound  as  God's  minister  not  to 


'Dating  is  al- 
lowed, but  since 
dating  leads  to 
mating,  and 
'wrong-mating' 
can  lead  to  un- 
happiness, 
murder,  suicide, 
homosexuality, 
.  .  .  and  fits,  one 
should  be  care- 
ful in  choosing 
a  date." 
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(Unlike  any  of  it  to  anyone,  and  that,  in  fact, 
you  forget  most  details  anyway  as  you  go 
through  more  and  more  cases. 

Another  Idler,  dated  July  8,  1969,  cites  a 
member's  complaint  that  a  visiting  team  had 
searched  her  closets  and  dresser  drawers  and 
recommends  that  ministers  exercise  greater  tact 
and  discretion  in  their  visits.  Tins  practice  has 
aroused  such  resentment  among  members  that 
The  (load  \cics  has  run  articles  defending  the 
visits,  including  one  entitled,  "The  Visiting  Pro- 
gram or  Gestapo  W  hich'.''"  One  such  article 
complains  that  visiting  teams  have  encountered 
people  who  fidgeted,  who  were  secretive,  or 
who  hid  and  would  not  answer  the  door.  An- 
other asks,  in  an  accusatory  tone,  "Has  the  min- 
ister ever  had  to  extract  the  whole  truth  from 
you — or  have  you  always  freely  told  him  every- 
thing, starting  with  your  most  obnoxious  sin?" 
The  information  gathered  on  these  visits,  along 
with  records  of  contributions  and  attendance,  is 
forwarded  to  the  Pasadena  headquarters,  where, 
according  to  e\-inemhers,  it  becomes  part  of  a 
computerized  hie  begun  when  a  prospective 
member  first  requests  a  visit  from  a  WCG  min- 
ister. Herbert  Armstrong  apparent!)  has  no  sec- 
ond thoughts  about  using  computers  to  store 
personal  data.  He  has  written:  "Although  the 
designers  of  the  new  third-generation  computer, 
IBM  360,  don't  know  they  designed  this  fantas- 
tic tool  for  God's  work,  they  did!  God  inspired 
its  conception."  THINK  about  that,  Tom 
Watson. 

Scare  tactics  and  gestapo  techniques  fit  well 
into  the  Armstrong  policy  of  demanding  abso- 
lute and  unquestioning  obedience  from  their  fol- 
lowers. No  sin  is  regarded  as  more  serious  than 
questioning  the  teachings  or  actions  of  the  Arm- 
wrongs  or  any  other  ministers  of  the  church. 
Members  are  sternly  informed  they  have  no 
right  to  disobey  any  command  a  minister  gives 
them  and  are  warned:  "If  any  member  comes  to 
you  to  point  out  where  the  church  is  wrong  DO 
NOT  LISTEN!  Rather,  tell  him  to  take  it  to  the 
CHURCH!  And  then  report  him  to  Headquar- 
ters. Those  who  violate  this  policy  are  sum- 
marily "disfellowshipped,"  and  other  members 
are  ordered  to  have  no  communication  with 
them,  on  pain  of  a  similar  fate.  Mrs.  Irene  Peter- 
son of  Seattle,  who  left  the  WCG  after  it  broke 
up  her  second  marriage  of  twenty-five  years 
i  she  and  her  husband  have  since  reunited),  re- 
calls that  she  often  heard  those  who  had  been 
disfellowshipped  accused  of  adultery,  incest, 
sodomy,  or  demon  possession.  "As  a  result." 
-lie  says,  "none  of  the  members  would  ever  dare 
contact  these  people  again.  ...  It  was  a  spiritual 
concentration  camp."  Mrs.  Peterson's  account 
is  corroborated  by  others,  including  one  West 
Coast  man  who  obtained  retraction  of  a  false 
iccusation  of  homosexuality  only  after  threaten- 
in;:  the  Armstrongs  with  a  slander  suit. 


1  here  is  reason  to  believe  a  version  i 
gambit  may  have  been  used  to  hide  a  r 
tween  Herbert  and  Garner  Ted  Armstro 
a  letter  to  members  dated  September  26, 
the  elder  Armstrong  announced  that 
would  soon  be  taking  a  well-deserved  rer 
October  11.  Mr.  Armstrong  reported  t 
health,  frayed  nerves,  and  the  high  tens 

red's  "heavy  and  crushing  responsibility 
forced  an  immediate  leave  of  absence  an 
all  suspicions  and  questions  about  his  s 
departure  from  the  broadcasts  should 
forthwith.  As  curiosity  mounted  despite  t 
junction,  Mr.  Armstrong  gave  broad  hint 
his  handsome  son  had  succumbed  to  one 
more  popular  sins  of  the  flesh.  When  ( 

led  reappeared  months  later,  he  also  allui 
having  sinned  against  "the  wife  God  gave 
m)  youth.  *  On  other  occasions,  howevei 
Armstrong  had  characterized  his  son  s  tran 
-ion  as  "spiritual,  not  moral,"  and  most 
strong-watchers  agree  that  the  implicate 
sexual  impropriety  was  probably  a  smoke  s 
to  obscure  the  far  more  serious  sin  of  diss 
ing  with  God's  Number  One  Minister  over: 
of  doctrine  or  organizational  policy. 

THK    COMBINATION  OF  SELECTIVE  SCrefM 
continued  indoctrination, isolation,  fear 
reprisal  for  doubt  or  dissent,  and — let  it  L 
mitted-    sincere  belief  has  enabled  the 
strongs  to  boast  a  loyv  rate  of  apostasy.  I 
who  seek  refuge  within  their  fold  are  appi  i 
ly   quite  content  to  trade  the  present  fo 
future,  to  wait  like  sheep  in  the  expectation  I 
will  become  as  lions.  But  a  widespread  net 
of  expelled  and  escaped  refugees,  together 
others  angry  over  what  the  church  has  do  I 
their  families,  has  begun  to  oppose  the  I 
strongs  by  initiating  lawsuits,  collecting  iij 
rials  to  document  their  charges,  and  infonJ 
the  media  of  the  darker  side  of  WCG  be 
Some  of  them  believe  Herbert  W.  Arnisl 
is  a  fraud.  The  more  pessimistic,  like  Gr 
Schwartz   of   Perrine.   Florida,    fear  thai 
is  maniacally  sincere.  Angry  that  his  ex-w| 
rearing   their   seven-year-old   daughter  in 
WCG,  Schwartz  charges  Armstrong  with  ha 
"wrapped  the  Bible  in  barbed  wire"  and  U 
"If  that  old  man  could  get  to  the  button, 
bloyv  up  the  world  in  a  minute,  just  to  set1 
prophecies  come  true." 

Whatever  the  motives  of  Herbert  and  <  ia 
Ted  Armstrong,  the  religion  they  espouse 
the  capacity  to  destroy  community,  to  harm 
body  ,  to  twist  the  soul,  and  to  shrivel  the  sf 
It  is  a  kind  of  religion  that  has  always  appe 
to  some,  and  no  doubt  its  appeal  will  conti 
But  it  does  not  seem  exactly  what  Jesus  ha 
mind.  And  there  is  not  much  about  it  that 
authentically  be  called  good  news. 


Ji2 


e  are  the  street  boys, 
lere  are  hundreds  of  them  in 
on  and  other  Vietnamese  cities. 
7  spend  their  days  scrounging 
gh  to  just  stay  alive.  They 
d  their  nights  like  this, 
rphaned,  abandoned, products 
te  war,  they  live  by  the  streets. 
f  have  nothing  else,  not  even 
iselves.  For  they  have  long  since 
ed  to  care. 

;  would  take  someone  extraordi- 
'  to  touch  these  boys.  Someone 
has  already  touched  many  of 
i.  His  name  is  Dick  Hughes.  He 
apened  houses  where  the  boys 
sleep  and  get  a  decent  meal.  He 
s  them  medical  care  and  school- 


ing. And  love.  He  believes  in  them. 
He  trusts  them.  And  what  is  most 
important,  they  trust  and  believe  in 
him.  That  is  the  road  back. 

Dick  wants  to  keep  running  his 
houses.  He  wants  to  open  more  so 
that  more  boys  can  escape  the  life  of 
the  streets  and  find  a  home.  He  wants 
to  start  projects  the  boys  can  run  to 
begin  to  make  them  self-sufficient. 
He  has  such  hopes  for  them.  But  he 
needs  help.  Your  help.  Give  a  dollar. 
Two  dollars.  Five.  Send  it  to:  Dick 
Hughes,  165-34-8867,  Press  Mail- 
room  H,  FPO  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
96620.  Or  to:  Shoeshine  Boys, 
522  Fifth  Avenue,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  100.36. 
If  you  want  more  information  call: 
(212)972-0545. 


HELP  DICK  HUGl 


VERSE 


!>\  Alan  Dugan 


UNTITLED  POEM 

\\  lio  can  abide  wlirmi  or  what?  That's 
the  problem  of  my  harbor  where 
the  goddess  Liberty  holds  up  her  green 
pistachio  ice  cream  cone  to  all 
coiners  and  children:  they  have 
to  go  up  underneath  her  skirts 
to  reach  the  windows  in  her  diadem 
to  be  her  living  jewels.  They  stare  out 
as  strangers  at  their  city  and  her  harbor. 
They  think — they're  all  the  brains  she  has!- 
*  Its  been  a  hard  climb  up  here  but  we  paid 
to  he  allowed  to,  so  we'll  look  around  and  leave 
our  named  hearts  on  her  vaginal  walls, 
and  leave  because  it's  easier  going  down." 
They  don't  take  her.  Emma  Lazarus,  they  don't 
take  Liberty,  although  you  said  she  says  she  gives. 


ON  A  PROEESSIONAL  COUPLE 
IN  A  SIDESHOW 

She  is  the  knife-thrower's  lady: 

around  her  outline 

there  i>  a  rage  of  knives. 

Unharmed,  he  hopes,  inside, 

she  is  love's  engine 

of  dark  business 

and  the  target  of  design. 


What  does  she  think  of  this? 

The  same,  reversed:  money  is  money 

and  spangled  tights. 

Those  whistling  knives  of  his 

are  kitchened  at  night. 


I:  BUSINESS  JACOB, 
THE  ANGEL  WRESTLER 

Not  to  avoid  him  but 
to  try  him  rightly  armed 
is  why  I  go  around 

sweating  with  business  while 
an  "I"  sits  sound  asleep 
wisely  in  full  awares. 

It  waits  for  a  touch  at  night 
touching  its  terrors,  to 
reply:  "Here  is  your  man, 

Angel:  wrestle  him  fed, 
housed  by  the  working  day, 
and  clothed  in  currency," 

but  only  hears  a  voice 
laughing  and  going  away, 
saying,  "No  thanks, 

I  don't  fight  punks." 


II:  COMMENT  ON 
"BUSINESS  JACOB, 
THE  ANGEL  WRESTLER" 

You  can't  win,  you  can't  draw, 
sometimes  you  can't  even  lose, 
but  even  to  train  up  to  such  a  fight 
is  Victory.  That  man  is  lucky  who 
has  even  had  his  challenge  listened  to: 
he  can  go  out  at  night  sometimes 
and  play  around  with  the  beasts, 
and  not  get  locked  indoors  to  sleep 
with  the  women,  children,  and  slaves, 


dreaming:  "Isn't  there  someth 


Jung  else 
that  I  should  do  or  die?  What 
have  I  got  to  lose  except  securities?" 


3!  I 


I  ldra  McPherson 

j;UN  IS  SUCH  A  HORSE 

■in  is  such  a  horse 

1  are  thrown  around  by  it 

J  carrots  and  sugarcane 

I  in  iron  shoe  for  defense  and  games 

Iprse  though  has  such 
ri  if  it  were  a  gun 
a  d  shoot  itself 
J  ler  would  run  weeping 
|d  the  field 

j  m  is  such  a  mosquito 
I  r  any  target 

I  the  mosquito  were  a  gun 
I  vould  be  much  the  same 
|  ich  the  same 

I  m  is  like  the  whale 
I  le  whale  is  blue 
I  ;ry  happy 
I  ckles  her  young 

I  in  must  be  kept  dry  of  milk 
I  of  grass 

e  mosquito  may  sit  on  its  barrel 

ng  and  thin 

EY 

is  a  letter  written  in  this  slow  motion, 
hick  from  the  fanning  of  strong  wings, 
George  Venn's  bees. 

remain 

vherever  I  touch. 

have  weighted  the  snowberries  down 
nto  dreaming  jars. 

am  the  color  of  dry  mountains, 
vheat  fields,  and  the  red  fox 
iquirrel's  underbelly. 
.  am  as  slow 
is  fogged-in  airports 
or  I  no  longer  fly. 
You  can  feel  my  perfume — 
it  is  not  that  of  cocktail  waitresses 
but  of  a  cellist 
and  the  music  raw, 
full  of  mistakes, 
ithat  fills  you  with  joy." 

y  jar  there  is  a  letter  that  will  not  escape, 
lot  be  sent,  will  be  eaten,  makes  new  cells 
fe  body  that  eats  it. 

ft  of  a  jar  of  honey  from  George's  bees, 
ing  that  feeds  the  Columbia,  a  little 
•  on  a  mesa. 


DIGGING 

So  many  worms — failed  transvestites — I  must 
Be  too  careful  almost  as  I  admit  the  sharp  air 
To  this  old  garden  bed.  It's  for  my  cheerful 
And  cynical  marigolds,  my  abject  leeks, 

But  is  plain  earth  as  yet,  black-yellow  spillway 
Whose  exquisite  incest  may  be  sparked  by  dew. 
'•Nothing  is  dirty,"  1  remember  telling  an  in-law 
To  his  dirty  joke.  Putting  my  hands  in  it — 

Going  to  the  opera  on  the  subway;  fearing  you 
Do  not  think  of  me  as  still  on  earth;  and  where 
Is  your  femur  or  tooth?  I  return  as  a  dog. 
Or  a  squirrel  I  saw  bury  a  saltine  cracker- 
It  is  mush — that's  what  happens  to  all  the  good 
Solid  feeling  when  I  cover  it  up.  And  I  am  here 
Without  a  single  thought's  abetting  it,  trying 
To  convince  you  that  how  I  feel  I  would  like  to  grow, 

Down  and  out  if  need  be  but  somehow  lawful 
And  unpsychological:  earth.  And  why  do  I  write 
Letters  even  when  they  start  as  verses  about  mud, 
About  handshakes,  about  love?  I  don't  have  any  ideas. 


WEARING  WHITE 

The  old  dogged  ways  of  writing  poems 

Cover  with  snow.  Juncoes,  bodied  like  lynx  tails, 

Fly  out  of  the  empty  prison. 

Dipping  his  hand  in  blood  the  taxidermist  complains 
Nothing  will  stay  on  this  white.  He  raises 
A  frozen  wasp  by  a  leg,  beginning  to  move. 

On  maples  the  sensory  tips  say:  we  refuse, 

Not  another  experiment.  They  wonder  if  they  are  not 

Warped  by  feeling.  Frosting  the  interior 

That  faces  them  a  pocket  watch  hangs,  stopped 
And  silver.  It  listens  as  the  leaves  clatter 
Into  glassy  cornerings.  An  idea 

Of  what  to  do  with  an  idea:  I  am  wearing  white — 
The  height  of  the  heart  of  a  tree  in  my  boreal 
Cloths.  My  seamstress  sets  down 

Her  needle,  with  a  headache.  Like  windows 
Painted  shut,  snow  everywhere  hardens.  My  hands 
Are  cold,  and  they  must  keep  cold,  like  milk. 
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AMERICAN  IYI  ERIOR 

I  he  election  of  a  chief  executive 
who  is  neither  a  citizen  nor  a  resident 
of  the  United  States  and  who  speaks 
no  English  may  hring  changes  in 
government  protocol.  President  Hajji 
Nausir  al  Kwat's  inauguration  ad- 
dress, delivered  in  Arabic  from  his 
front  porch  in  Yemen,  raised  eye- 
brows in  Wasbington. 

The  President's  order  that  the 
great  seal,  orb  and  scepter,  and 
crown  jewels  be  delivered  to  him  led 
some  to  speculate  that  the  President 
believed  he  had  been,  or  had  been  in 
fact,  elected  President  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. However,  his  order  exiling  Vice- 
President  Robert  Winstanly  reas- 
sured others  that  the  President  is 
aware  he  has  been  elected  President 
of  the  United  States  and  not  of  some 
other  country.  "After  all,"  one  Sena- 
tor remarked,  "England  has  no  Vice- 
President  Winstanly." 

The  same  Senator,  who  declined  to 
be  identified,  stated  that  many  mem- 
bers of  Congress  question  the  need 
for  the  Vice-President's  exile.  No  new 
legislation  will  be  introduced  this 

The  contributors  this  month:  Warren 
Bassett  practices  law  in  Contra  Costa 
Courtly  and  says  that  among  states- 
men he  "most  admires  Richard  M. 
Nixon.  That  combination  of  guile 
and  sar  timony  is  unparalleled." 
Kathleen  Snow  left  a  job  at  an  ad 
agency  last  year  to  begin  writing  full 
time.  August  Eranza  lias  been  teach- 
ing in  the  Long  Island  school  system 
for  sixteen  years. 

Harpfi  s  welcomes  brief  contribu- 
tions from  all  of  its  readers  who  find 
themselves  inspired  to  passionate 
statement.  Please  send  entries,  in- 
cluding damped,  self-addressed  en- 
velope, .  "Commentary." 


year,  however.  "Who  would  intro- 
duce it?"  the  Senator  chuckled. 

President  al  Kwat  may  be  the  first 
American  President  under  four  feet 
in  height.  He  is  sensitive  on  this 
point,  as  the  incident  of  Marduk  Gil- 
gamesh  may  indicate.  Gilgamesh, 
managing  editor  of  the  Rabat  Daily 
Effendi,  asked  Mr.  al  Kwat  at  an 
election-night  press  conference,  "Just 
bow  tall  are  you,  anyway?"  The 
President  thereupon  terminated  the 
interview,  and  Gilgamesh  was  sent 
on  an  indefinite  leave  of  absence  by 
the  Effendi.  His  present  whereabouts 
are  not  known. 

According  to  the  legend  and  tradi- 
tion of  Erance,  Napoleon  too  was  a 
short  man.  Paphnutius's  Chronicles 
(3,  IX )  estimate  the  Emperor's 
height  as  "one-sixth  pood."  Other 
documents  of  the  period  state  that 
the  Emperor  was  3'7",  5'0",  or  6'7" 
tall.  In  any  event,  Napoleon's  thumb, 
preserved  at  the  Moscow  City  Mu- 
seum, measures  2  9/16  inches,  sug- 
gesting that  the  estimates  of  his 
height  are  substantially  correct.  Pres- 
ident al  Kwat  is  a  student  of  Napo- 
leon's career. 

Mr.  al  Kwat's  election  was  unfore- 
seen by  pollsters.  Marty  Whopper, 
former  head  of  Whopper  Poll,  said 
from  a  place  of  seclusion  in  Canada, 
"I  never  heard  of  him  until  Election 
Day.  He  was  what  you  call  a  real 
dark  horse  candidate." 

Since  the  new  President's  election, 
news  services,  governmental  agen- 
cies, and  Near  East  scholars  have 
been  researching  his  background. 
The  President  is  known  to  be  fifty- 
three  years  old.  Linguists  say  his  col- 
loquial Arabic  is  that  spoken  at  the 
southern  tip  of  the  Arabian  Penin- 
sula.  The   President  was  born  in 


Yemen,  or  perhaps  Mukalla,  ai 
his  youth  was  employed  as  wash: 
attendant  by  the  U.S.  &  Intergal 
Oil  Company  at  various  locatioi 
Arabia.  At  age  thirty-five  (or  tlf 
three )  Mr.  al  Kwat  became  hous : 
for  an  oil  company  executive." 
President  has  stated  he  learne 
read  and  write  during  this  em 
ment.  President  al  Kwat  is  a  Qi 
by  religious  preference.  He  & 
bias  against  Israel,  saying  (  Proft 
Litman's  translation ) :  "I  hav< 
prejudice  against  Jews  or  any  ( 
such  foreign  jackals.  I  shall  mj 
do  my  duty  regarding  them." 

The  President's  principal  Ar 
can  associates  are  Harry  Fatt,  B 
Chairman  of  U.S.  &  Intergalac  ti< 
Co.,  and  other  leaders  of  the  p 
leum  industry.  Mr.  Fatt's  name 
in  the  news  some  months  ago,  \ 
U.S.  &  I.O.'s  operations  were  i  i 
cized  by  then-Senator  Robert  1  i 
stanly.  Federal  policy  toward  th 
industry  may  be  liberalized  du 
the  al  Kwat  Administration.  Som 
companies  are  now  required  to  | 
1  or  2  percent  of  their  revenue 
income  tax.  The  President  has  c  j 
acterized  this  tax  policy  as  "3 ' 
ciously  severe." 

Protocol  and  fashion  will  cln 
to  accommodate  our  new  cl 
Sheep's  eyes  are  appearing  on  W 
ington  menus.  If  the  President  sht  | 
visit  this  country,  he  will  pre 
from  U.S.  &  Intergalactic  Oil  w 
headquarters  in  Tulsa,  Oklahc 
dubbed  "the  oil  cartel  White  Hon 
But  most  observers  say  that  how 
style  may  change  in  coming  ye 
American  foreign  and  domestic 
icy  will  remain  much  as  it  has  h 
— Warren  L.  Bas 
Concord,  C  I 
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in  my  apartment,  bookshelves 
with  The  Second  Sex  and 
:  A  Journal  of  Liberation. 
gazine  racks  hold  The  New 
and  Ms.  In  my  closet  a  bat- 
lacard  nailed  to  a  stick  reads: 
re  Not  Chicks,  Dogs,  Bunnies, 
or  Bitches.  We  Are  Human 
1"   I  sit   in   my  apartment: 


e  liberated  pairs  head  for 
and  intime  restaurants,  dis- 
living  together  and  why  she 
pay  half  on  dates  and  what  a 
ge  contract  should  say  ...  I  sit 
apartment:  alone, 
see,  my  dreams  are  regressive 
f  fantasies  don't  fit.  I  have  a 
ring  Heights  heart.  For  in  that 
arred  organ  lives  Heathcliff— 
rk,  brooding — ready  to  sweep 
against  his  brawny  chest,  to 
Tie  up  some  dark  staircase  of 
Oh,  Heathcliff!  All  my  life  I 
for  you  to  render  me  like  soft 
ig  into  that  dumbstruck,  ador- 
errified,    subservient  female 
:  your  mate. 

>ut  it  simply,  Heathcliff  is  what 
ne  on.  A  few  memories  culled 
ny  diary  make  the  point: 

lary  5,  1960.  "It's  funny  to  be 
led  of  Ricky  and  yet  like  him 
jch.  He's  so  tall,  with  his  dark 
and  hair!  God!  He  is  the  sort 


of  man  a  woman  could  adore.  I  am 
going  to  adore  my  man,  kiss  his 
hands  and  feet,  undress  him,  any- 
thing, anything,  anything.  I  want  to 
adore  him.  I  have  to  adore  him." 
November  14,  1961.  "Dan  was  sit- 
ting on  a  raised  platform  at  the  ban- 
quet. I  found  myself  staring  at  him 
through  all  the  speeches,  my  hands 
pouring  sweat  and  yet  icy,  my  cheeks 
burning,  my  emotions  racing.  He  is 
my  moon,  I  will  shoot  for  the  moon 
because  I  know  this  to  be  my  life  and 
my  being.  There  must  be  a  man  who 
is  every  woman's  moon.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  a  wqman's  subordina- 
tion, and  all  her  glory  and  joy." 

I  o  tell  the  truth,  I  never  wore 
such  attitudes  easily.  Even  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  I  seemed  to  smell  a  faint 
odor  of  rat.  I  was  ready  for  Betty 
Friedan  when  The  Feminine  Mys- 
tique burst  upon  the  world. 

Today  I  totally  reject  the  roman- 
tic/male-supremacist myth.  Today  I 
see  men  as  my  equal:  insecure,  weak, 
confused.  Their  only  difference  be- 
ing what  Sylvia  Plath  described  as 
a  "turkey  neck"  and  what  psychia- 
trists warn  is  increasing  impotence. 
My  heart  has  ceased  to  carom  wild- 
ly, my  stomach  is  proof  against  flip- 
flops,  when  some  friendly  guy  stops 
to  talk. 

But  why  isn't  it  possible  for  me  to 


love  I  as  two  equals  ),  live  with  (  shar- 
ing the  dishes ) ,  a  man  ( fellow  hu- 
man), and  feel  erotic  pleasure  I  al- 
ternating who's  on  top)? 

My  eroticism,  it  seems,  is  still 
hung  up  on  Heathcliff  pinning  me  to 
the  bed  and  battering  my  body  with 
love.  This  is  no  rape  fantasy;  Heath- 
cliff is  violent  yet  romantic.  He  writes 
me  poems  and  presents  me  with 
bunches  of  heather.  He  stares  love  at 
me  over  wine  at  dinner.  And  he  lives 
comfortably  in  the  back  of  my  heart, 
sure  of  a  secure  domicile. 

I  sit  in  my  apartment,  wondering: 
how  do  you  square  what  your  mind 
knows  with  what  conditioning  has 
spoiled  you  to  crave?  How  can  "The 
Myth  of  the  Vaginal  Orgasm"  stem 
the  virile  tide  of  Rhett  Butler  and 
Dragonwyck? 

What  power  has  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  against  Johnny  Mathis, 
circa  1959:  "No  love,  but  your  love, 
can  set  my  world  on  fire  .  .  ."? 

Don't  get  me  wrong.  I  consider 
women's  liberation  not  only  a  re- 
vealed truth  but  also  a  psychological 
relief.  I  don't  want  to  go  back.  But 
along  the  way  I  got  something  I 
didn't  bargain  for. 

I  sit  in  my  apartment:  alone.  No 
love,  it  seems,  is  here  to  stay. 

— Kathleen  M.  Snow 
New  York,  N.Y. 
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few  years  ago  I  wrote  an  essay 
"Abolish  English"  that  attract- 
degree  of  irritated  attention 
.  the  country.  My  thesis  was 
he  twentieth  century  has  out- 
ld  outmoded  not  only  the  teach- 
English  but  the  very  subject  of 
sh  itself.  It  is  an  anachronism, 
te,  a  devastating  irrelevancy,  a 
corpse.  Pursuing  my  abolition- 
;me  more  deeply,  I  am  now  pre- 
' ,  after  painful  evaluation,  to 
lmend  that  we  abolish  not  just 
,  social  studies,  science,  and 
h  but  adolescents  themselves, 
a  high-school  teacher  of  more 


than  fifteen  years'  experience,  I  can 
verify  that  the  age  span  of  thirteen  to 
twenty  is  an  unassuageable  age,  a 
well  of  misery,  depression,  hostility, 
and  indifference,  a  state  of  permissi- 
ble insanity,  a  manic  condition,  a 
societal  and  parental  hot  potato,  and 
— most  of  all — an  ineducable  time. 
Adolescent.-  pant  and  sweat  or  sulk 
and  withdraw.  They  are  enemies  of 
knowledge  and  insight.  They  are 
great  haters  and  fickle  lovers.  Adoles- 
cents are  anarchists  or  sickening  con- 
formists. They  are  incapable  of  sep- 
arating thoughts  from  feelings  and 
are  corrupt  with  desire.  They  bum- 
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KISSINGER: 
PORTRAIT  OF  A  MIND 

bj  S  I  EPHEN  R.  GRAUBARD 

Few  men  have  so  effectively  prepared 
themselves  for  a  role  in  history  as 
Henry  Kissinger.  This  insightful  book 
by  a  Harvard  colleague  reveals  the  de- 
velopment of  Kissinger's  thought  over 
two  decades  of  intense  study  of  inter- 
national affairs.  $7.95 

THE  FUTURE 
WHILE  IT  HAPPENED 

by  SAMUEL  LUBELL 

"He  has  once  again  lifted  the  veil  on 
America's  political  tomorrow  .  .  .  F.ver 
since  his  classic  The  Future  of  Ameri- 
can Politics  he  has  been  foretelling  the 
great  shift  in  the  behavior  of  the  elec- 
torate with  uncommon  accuracy." 

Hi  nry  F.  Gram  , 
Columbia  University.  $5.95 

JOURNAL 
OF  A  SOLITUDE 

by  MAY  SARTON 

In  (his  moving  account  of  a  year  alone 
on  a  New  England  farm,  a  gifted  poet- 
novelist  shaies  the  pain  and  joy  of  self- 
discovery.  She  "seeks  to  find  herself 
among  the  hills  and  woods.  And  she 
does,  with  her  poet's  faculty  for  ex- 
orcising troubled  emotions.'' 

—  N.  Y.  Times  Book  Review. 

Illustrated.  $6.95 
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ble.  bored,  through  their  year*,  bung- 
ling everything.  They  are  susceptible 
to  every  social  rlisea-e.  from  apathy 
to  drugs,  from  TV  to  VD.  They  are 
narf  i ~~i~t~  of  gargantuan  propor- 
tions, and  they  can't  even  spell.  In 
fact,  I  have  calculated  that  the  aver- 
age English  teacher  of  twenty  years' 
experience  has  spent  ten  of  them  cor- 
recting spelling  mistakes!-  Now  this 
is  not  a  judicious  use  of  professional 
time.  Hut  what  is  the  alternative'.''  To 
permit  erratic,  incorrect  spelling? 
\o.  The  answer  to  this  dilemma  and 
the  two-score  other-  caused  by  this 
incorrigible  span  of  years  is  the  abo- 
lition of  adolescents  themselves. 

Impossible,  you  say!  Preposter- 
ous! Not  so  when  you  consider  the 
variety  of  tools  at  hand  to  achieve 
that  desirable  goal.  And  desirable  it 
is,  because,  besides  everything  else, 
adolescents  contribute  nothing  posi- 
tive to  our  faltering  society. 

One  tool  of  abolition  i~  persuasive 
language.  Through  advertising  and 
other  forms  of  influence-peddling, 
the  term  "adolescent"  and  related 
forms  will  be  summarily  abolished 
from  the  English  language.  As  a  re- 
sult, all  adolescents  will  become 
adults.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  any 
young  man  or  woman  will  become 
just  that:  a  man  or  a  woman,  not  that 
freakish  thing  slouching  through 
your  neighborhood,  bane  of  parents, 
teachers,  and  themselves.  Burdened 
with  normal  adult  freedoms,  difficul- 
ties, and  responsibilities,  their  misery 
will  pass  away,  along  with  their 
manic  behavior,  conformity,  anar- 
chy, depression,  hostility,  indiffer- 
ence, and  near  madness. 

Another  tool  is  Adoleso-Puncture. 
This  procedure  involves  the  applica- 
tion of  acupuncture  techniques  to  the 
problem.  It  will  achieve  the  restora- 
tion of  balance  by  applying  warm 
needles  to  the  points  on  the  human 
body  that  affect  well-being.  It  is  a 
simple  task  of  rotating  needles  be- 
tween forefinger  and  thumb,  and  in- 
serting  them  into  the  body.  The  mi- 
raculous process  begins  with  the 
molding  of  balls  of  medicinal  herbs 
onto  needle  heads  and  igniting  them 
w  ilh  matches.  The  flaming  herbs  then 
transmit  the  restorative  powers  down 
the  warming  needle  shafts.  Within 
fifteen  minutes,  twitching,  overheated 
adolescents  become  tranquil,  calm, 
and   useful.   This  Adoleso-Puncture 


; 


process  is  so  simple  that  a  coi 
nurses  in  each  school  can  ket 
student  body  continually  in  an  1 
state  of  operation. 

I  he  last  of  my  recommen 
is  so  severe  it  should  be  ente 
only  in  case  of  national  emi 
cy.  It  is  to  ""Ripvanwinkle-izej 
descents  for  seven  years;  thj 
to  put  them  all  into  a  deep  slei 
Sleep  Farms,  cared  for  by  mami 
maternal  computers  I  called 
Com  J .  At  twenty,  they  are  awal 
rebriefed,  and  sent  on  into  adu 
refreshed  and  unscarred.  As  a  M 
tian  and  lover  of  mankind,  I  pen 
ally  abhor  this  recommendation! 
cept — as  I  said — in  case  of  natjl 
emergency,  like  Woodstock. 

The  second  recommendation  ■ 
pensive  and  there  may  not  be  enfl 
steel  to  manufacture  the  numbp 
needK  -  i  iquii  .<l.  i  I  cannot,  of  cot 
suggest  the  use  of  drugs  becausJ 
will  bring  my  whole  proposal  J 
suspicion. ) 

V\  hich  leaves  us  with  the  moi 
tional  and  humane  recommend| 
of  all:  abolish  all  words  relatin 
the  years  thirteen  to  twenty  and  ah 
that  age  group  into  adulthood.,1 
one  will  be  able  to  complain  of  '. 
nexation  Without  Representati/ 
because  they  will  have  adult  stii 
It  would  be  the  greatest  act  of  i6 
of  the  past  100  years,  or  ever  si 
adolescence  began.  What  man' 
ates,  after  all,  man  can  dispose  (■ 

Since  we  are  always  admonisf 
adolescents  by  saying.  "Why  0 
you  grow  up?"  let  us  put  teeth 
that  oft-stated  demand  and  mat 
automatic,  by  pulling  out  the 
thick  carpet  of  language  that  shl 
us  from  the  hardwood  of  reality! 
derneath.  Remove  the  carpet  and 
remove  the  flaw. 

Many  twentieth-century  lingi 
and  philosophers  have  revealed  ti 
the  fact  that  language  creates  res 
and  can  be  a  reality  of  its  own.  VI 
we  hear  politicians  or  read  eel 
authors,  we  know  this  is  perfi 
true.  Let  us  then  begin  to  ren 
reality  nearer  the  heart's  desire 
abolishing  the  words  that  promote 


encourage  that 
muddled  period 
teen  to  twent)  . 


festering,  swa 


n 


of 


years  from  t 
—August  Frti 
E.  Setauket,  Is 


le  taxes  you  pay  to  eradicate 
pverty  are  producing  results. 

Alienation,  despair 
nd  more  poverty. 


1962  there  were  6  million  Americans 
[fare,  at  an  annual  cost  to  the 
yers  <>f  4  billion  dollars.  Now.  a 
clous  decade  later,  there  are  IS 
•n  on  welfare  at  a  cost  of  20  billion 
rs. 

iat  are  we  getting  in  return  for  these 
asing  expenditures?  A  system  no  one 
if  likes.  A  system  which  ignores  the 

problems  ol  the  |  r.  \  »\  stem 

I  more  on  political  expediency  than 
ft.  experiment  and  analysis, 
eful  information  on  the  subject  of 
"ty  is  scarce.  However,  much  of  what 
»wn  has  been  reported  during  the 
10  years  in  the  pages  of  Scientific 
«ican. 

was  in  this  magazine  that  the  late 
r  Lewis  developed  the  thesis  of  the 
ure  of  poverty."  Even  though  the 
vhelming  majority  of  mankind  lives 
verty,  in  the  "achieving"  societies 
rty  is  considered  an  estate  of  shame, 
es,  attitudes  and  patterns  of  behavior 
e  and  outside  a  slum  community 
)ine  to  imprison  the  poor  in  their 
ulture.  Welfare  regulations,  for 
lple.  tend  to  separate  fathers  from 
child  ren  and  the  payment  system 
viding  minimal  subsistence,  vet 
mraging  employment )  actually  helps 
rpetuate  the  cycle  of  poverty, 
lation  and  despair. 
>w  can  despair  be  turned  to  hope? 


Our  strategy,  widely  discussed  (and  even 
advocated  at  one  time  by  the  Nixon 
Administration  I  is  the  negative  income 
tax.  According  to  this  idea,  welfare 
payments  continue  after  a  recipient  finds 
a  job  and  decrease  as  employment  income 
increases — a  sort  of  economic  jet-assisted 
take-off  which  en  Mires  that  a  recipient 
can  never  be  better  off  on  welfare  alone. 
\\  ill  il  work?  A  social  experiment 

reported  in  Scientific  American 
indicates  that  it  does.  This  article 
demonstrated  a  whole  new  experimental 
approach  to  making  social  welfare 
decisions. 

Other  S(  ientific  American  articles 
examined  the  educational  experiences  of 
poor  children,  the  material  possessions  of 
poor  families,  and  the  dynamics  of 
intergroup  discrimination. 

Poverty  is  just  one  of  the  vital  current 
issues  S<  ientific  American  covers  on  a 
continuing  basis.  Pick  any  realm  of  public 
polic)   from  health  care  to  national 
defense,  and  you  will  find  a  whole  string 
of  articles  running  back  20  years  or  more 
— eat  !   '       ii  .  meticulously  documented 
analysis  by  a  leading  authority  directly 
engaged  in  the  i  (search  he  is  discussing. 

Scientific  American 
makes  sense  today  out  of 
issues  that  will  make 
headlines  tomorrow. 


SCIENTIFIC 
VMKKICVN 
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n  years  short  of  1981,  our  language  has  already 
approached  Orwell's  "Newspeak,"  with  the  military's 
propensity  for  doublethink,  complexity  over  simplicity, 
;;ih!  tin-  need  for  a  special  dictionary  to  understand  bu- 
reaucratese.  Imagine  if  some  of  our  great  phrases  of  the 
past  had  been  written  or  spoken  in  a  form  of  Newspeak: 
would  Molly  Bloom  have  said,  '"Affirmative,  affirma- 
tive .  .  ."?  And  would  the  bombardiers  have  cried,  "Pro- 
tective reaction  strike-,  away!'"'.''  Choose  a  famous  or 
familiar  expression  of  past  or  present  and  express  it  in 


jy  Elaine  Stallworth,  Willow  Grove,  Pa. 

Newspeak  in  25  words  or  less.  (  Please  quote  origin! 
Oldspeak  version  also.  ) 

Send  your  entries  to  "Newspeak,"  Harper's  Maga: 
Two  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016.  Entries  i 
be  postmarked  no  later  than  July  9  and  become  the  p 


erty  of  Harper 's  Magazine.  Winning  entries  will  be  f 
lished  in  the  September  issue.  Decision  of  the  editoi 
final.  First  Prize:  Brewer's  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  F 
by  E.  Cohham  Brewer  (  Harper  &  Row ). 
Runners-up:  A  Harper's  denim  tote  bag 


Winners  of  "Bicentennial  Blues,"  the  May  game  that  asked  readers  to 
write  a  new  national  anthem,  are: 

First  Prize, Publication  of  the  winning  entry  by  Blackwood  Music,  Inc., 
BMI.  "America's  Been  Singing  For  a  Long,  Long  Time"  by  Norman  Dolph, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  and  Bruce  Holms.  \\  amnpie.  \.J.: 


F 

fornix  njiypM  j*  ?w\m 


'ry-bo-dy  needs  a  song, 


A-MEF-I-CA'S  BEEN  STNG-ING  FOR  A  LONG,  LONG  TIME. 


Ito  j  j.  niry  x1  J' Jl  f  f Jl  Jl  ^ 


Har-no-ny  can  make  it  strong 


when  per -Die  sing  to-geth-er  they  can  make    it  rhyme. 
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Sing'.      Sing ,  Sing,  A-  mer-i-  ca. 


Sing! 


Sing,  sing,  A- 

F 


mer-i-  ca. 

C,  F 


m 


2)  Ev-' ry-bo-dy  needs  a    dream,      A-  mer-i-  ca's  be°n  dream-in'  for  a 


*fcux  j;xr i[V£\r f  l' 1  ]"iJ  j 


long,  long  time.  The 

F  F 


ri.v-er  start-ed  as  a    stream,    the  moan-tain  is  a  wait-in' 


for  the  long,  hard  climb 

k  F 

*3 


8l 


Dream'.  Dream!    Dream,  Dream,  A-  mer-i-  ca. 


Dreaml  DreamI    Dream,  Dream,  A-  mer-i-  ca« 

F     C,  F 


3)  Ev-ry-bo-dy  needs  a    chance,    free-dom  is  t-  mer-i- 


it's  yours  and  mine. 

F  C, 


Ev-'ry-bo-dy's  got  a 


as  long  as  stripes  are  wav-in'  and  the 

C>      gb  F 


-tars  still  shine. 


fU  J'J-i  imio  l.i  i -  J1J r  M 


Try!  Try!  Try,  try,  A-  mer-i-  ca. 
TAG  p 


Try!      Try!      You're  my  A-  mer-i-  ca! 


Ev-'ry-bo-dy  needs  a    song,    A-  MER-I-  CA'S  BEEN  SINO-ING  FOR  A    LONG,  LONG  TIME 


Runners-up 

"Ives:   Symphony   #2;  Ives: 
Fourth  of  July,"  New  York  Phi 
monic,  Leonard  Bernstein  Con 
tor  I  Columbia  Records): 

"BEAUTIFUL  AMERICA- 
I  Tune:  "The  Yellow  Rose  of  Tex 

America  the  beautiful 

Is  strewn  from  sea  to  sea 

With  hunk  on  hunk  of  tourist  jui 

And  similar  debris; 

A  few  old  beer  cans  add  their  ch' 

And  auto  graveyards  too. 

America  the  beautiful, 

Can  this  be  really  you? 

Your  superhighways  make  their 
Through  forest,  lake,  and  town; 
Historic  objects  in  the  way 
Are  -imply  bulldozed  down. 
Your  sky-blue  rivers  change  their 
hue 

To  brown  or  murky  white; 
Polluted  streams  their  fragrance 

spread 
Upon  the  summer  night. 

Your  billboards  bright  enhance  t 
sight 

Of  every  rustic  place, 
And  hot  dog  stands  and  pizza  jo: 
Compete  with  them  for  space 
Your  alabaster  cities  shine 
Until  the  lights  go  bad; 
America  the  beautiful, 
It  seems  that  you've  been  had 

— Theodore  Estabrc 
Faribault,  MI 


(Tune:  "The  Battle  Hymn 
of  the  Republic" ) 

As  societies  throughout  the  work 
Were  formed  and  then  destroyed 
Across  the  seas  a  pure  new  land 
Was  nourished  by  the  Lord. 
It  was  being  saved  as  haven 


>il  oppression  and  the  sword, 
if  e  for  liberty. 
}  5: 

rf  glory  to  democracy, 
[■oh  over  aristocracy, 
J  md  equal  opportunity, 
J  nd  where  all  are  free, 
if  poor  and  hungry  fled 
if:heir  unjust  and  cruel  lords, 
w,e  battle-worn  sought  silence 
■  the  guns  of  many  wars, 
■M-a\v  freedom  in  the  beauty 
I  unspoiled  woods  and 

Jie  for  liberty. 

[<i  LSI 

i  was  struggle,  there  was 
fhting. 

I  were  hardships  through  the 
lars, 

le  brave  ones  kept  their  vision 
I  and  composed  of  peers, 
|  y  stayed  and  built  a  nation 
Irom  tyranny's  cold  fears, 
lie  for  liberty. 

:us ) 

oday,  this  great  United  States 

ler  of  the  earth, 

1  where  man's  judged  by  his 

Itions, 

y  noble  birth, 

?  the  people  keep  on  working 
prove  their  country's  worth, 
■ir  home  for  liberty. 

RUS )  — Teresa  Gerbers 

Glenmont,  N.Y. 

•RICA'S  PROMISE" 

J:  '"America  the  Beautiful") 

•eople,  we,  the  people,  yes, 
inion  shall  perfect, 
;overnment,  of,  by,  for  us 
iberties  protect, 
lag,  a  symbol  may  it  be 
humanity 

r  concern  that  all  may  live 
man  dignity. 

equal  justice  be  for  all 
?  here  by  choice  or  birth, 
may  a  nation  so  conceived 
>erish  from  the  earth, 
ica,  unto  herself, 
land  cannot  be; 
we  preserve  our  spaceship 
arth 

>ur  posterity. 


Our  Founding  Fathers  had  a  dream 

That  all  men  would  be  free; 

May  all  oppressed  be  free  at  last, 

Their  dream  reality. 

Our  banner  with  its  stars  and  stripes 

Must  hope,  not  fear,  instill; 

We'll  keep  the  faith  and  overcome, 

Our  promise  to  fulfill. 

— Mauri tz  Johnson 
Delmar,  N.Y. 


We're  one  out  of  many, 
Diverse  in  our  life: 
United  in  yearnings, 
United  in  strife. 

Each  man  is  born  equal, 
Our  laws  firmly  cite; 
To  seek  to  be  happy, 
And  liberty's  a  right. 

Two  centuries  have  shown  us 
From  depths  to  great  heights; 
Small  issues  divide  us, 
Hut  greatness  unite-. 

Our  nation  is  more  than 
The  sum  of  its  parts; 
Each  new  crisis  finds  us 
But  one,  in  our  hearts. 

Our  hopes  are  for  freedom, 
For  peace  most  of  all; 
For  tolerance  and  justice, 
No  cause  is  too  small. 

A  land  that  has  plenty, 
Where  no  one's  in  need; 
Each  man  and  his  neighbor 
Together:  our  creed. 
Join  hands,  and  find  purpose: 
Dreams,  goals,  all  pursue; 
Respect  one  another: 
The  nation  is  you. 

— Elaine  Stallworth 
Willow  Grove,  Pa. 


Our  forebears  saw  the  glory 

That  was  born  of  blood  and  sweat 

Some  had  sacrificed  their  very  lives 

And  there  was  no  regret 

For  this  child  of  theirs,  America, 

Would  be  the  best  land  yet 

For  this  they  labored  hard. 


Two  hundred  years  of  growing 
Have  brought  many  joys  and  tears, 
But  this  land  of  ours  was  never  meant 
To  stay  a  babe  for  years. 
She  has  triumphed  over  crises 
And  has  allayed  many  fears, 
And  this  has  been  her  strength. 

CHORUS: 

Glory,  glory  hallelujah 
Glory,  glory  hallelujah 
Glory,  glory  hallelujah 
And  this  has  been  her  strength. 

When  the  celebrating's  over 
She'll  pick  up  her  work  again 
And  she'll  not  forget  why  she  was 
born 

And  what  it  cost  to  men 
For  the  goals  of  life  and  freedom 
Are  the  same  today  as  then — 
America  moves  on. 

CHORUS: 

Glory,  glory  hallelujah 
Glory,  glory  hallelujah 
Glory,  glory  hallelujah 
America  moves  on. 

— Patricia  Kissane 
Whitesboro,  N.Y. 


"THE  PRATTLE,  GRIM, 
OF  THE  REPUBLIC" 
(Tune:  "The  Battle  Hymn 
of  the  Republic") 

In  the  beauty  of  a  virgin  land, 
Chris  stood  in  '92. 
In  the  next  four  hundred  annums 
Settlers  went  red,  white,  and  blue, 
Built  Indian  reservations 
For  the  few  they  never  slew. 
What  were  we  coming  to? 
CHORUS: 

Wholly,  wholly,  wholly  trauma! 
W'hat  a  weird  and  woeful  drama! 
W  e'll  be  weeping  as  we  celebrate 
Our  BiSINtennial. 

Our  eyes  have  watched  the  story 
Of  the  exhibitioned  Louds; 
Our  ears  have  heard  the  uproar 
Of  the  wild,  protesting  crowds; 
Our  throats  have  gagged  ad  nauseum 
As  smog  rises  in  black  clouds. 
WHiat  are  we  coming  to? 

(chorus) 

In  the  darkness  of  our  cinemas 
We  see  films  rated  X; 
Censorship's  a  moot  point 
If  we  all  go  unisex. 
As  we  search  for  our  "identities" 
We're  turning  total  wrecks. 
What  are  we  coming  to? 
I  chorus) 

— Lucy-Jo  Stephano 
Chalfont,  Pa. 


chorus: 

Glory,  glory  hallelujah 
Glory,  glory  hallelujah 
Glory,  glory  hallelujah 
For  this  they  labored  hard. 


I  Tune:  '"The  Battle  Hymn 
of  the  Republic") 


"ONE  OUT  OF  MANY" 
(Tune:  "On  Top  of  Old  Smoky") 


\  POLITICAL  DISEASE 

by  Kurt  Vonnegut,  Jr. 


Fear  and  Loathing:  On  the  Cam- 
paign Trail  "72,  by  Dr.  Hunter  S. 
Thompson.  Straight  Arrow  Books, 
$6.95. 

I WORRY  ABOUT  THE  HEALTH  of  Dr. 
Hunter  Thompson.  I  think  I  am 
supposed  to  do  that.  He  is  the  most 
creatively  crazy  and  vulnerable  of 
the  New  Journalists,  seemingly,  and 
scattered  throughout  his  dispatches 
arc  alarming  reports  on  his  health. 
Nor  arc  his  sicknesses  imaginary.  In 
this,  his  latest  book,  he  gives  the 
opinion  of  a  physician:  "He'd  never 
seen  anybody  with  as  bad  a  case  of 
anxiety  as  I  had.  He  said  I  was  right 
on  the  verge  of  a  complete  mental, 
ical,  and  emotional  collapse." 
would  he  tell  us  this?  What 
<  s  he  but  a  cry  for  help?  And 

wha  v  do  to  help  him?  It  isn't 

as  thou  doesn't  try  to  help  him- 


BOOKS 


self.  He 


like  George  Orwell,  for 


instance,  •        is  -aid  to  have  been 


92 


fairly  listless  in  fighting  disease. 
Thompson,  if  he  is  to  be  believed, 
has  sampled  the  entire  rainbow  of 
legal  and  illegal  drugs  in  heroic  ef- 
forts to  feel  better  than  he  does.  He 
says  in  another  book.  Fear  and  Loath- 
ing in  Las  Vegas,  that  the  trunk  of 
his  rented  red  Chevrolet  convertible 
"looked  like  a  mobile  police  narcotics 
lab.  We  had  two  bags  of  grass,  sev- 
enty-five pellets  of  mescaline,  five 
sheets  of  high-powered  blotter  acid, 
a  salt  shaker  half  full  of  cocaine,  and 
a  whole  galaxy  of  multi-colored  up- 
pers, downers,  screamers,  laughers 
.  .  .  and  also  a  quart  of  tequila,  a 
quart  of  rum,  a  case  of  Budweiser, 
a  pint  of  raw  ether  and  two  dozen 
amyls." 

Again:  what  can  we  do  to  help 
him?  I  do  not  know  him,  except 
from  his  books,  which  are  brilliant 
and  honorable  and  valuable.  The  ev- 
idence in  those  argues  that  reality  is 
killing  him,  because  it  is  so  ugly  and 
cheap.  He  imagines  in  his  new  book 
that  reality,  and  hence  his  health, 
might  be  improved  if  nobler  men 
held  office  in  this  country  and  ad- 
dressed themselves  truthfully  to  the 
problems  of  our  time.  Here  is  what 
he  wrote  as  he  gathered  strength  to 
cover  the  most  recent  Presidential 
campaign:  "I  have  been  through 
three  Presidential  elections  now,  but 
it  has  been  twelve  years  since  I  could 
look  at  a  ballot  and  see  a  name  I 
wanted  to  vote  for.  .  .  .  Now,  with  an- 
other one  of  these  big  bogus  show- 
downs looming  down  on  us,  I  can 
already  pick  up  the  stench  of  an- 
other bummer." 

He  covered  the  campaign  for  Roll- 
ing Stone.  His  nightmares  were  il- 
lustrated by  Ralph  Steadman,  who 
has  become  as  magically  integral  to 
Thompson's  work  as  Sir  John  Ten- 


niel  was  to  Through  the  Lot 
Glass  and  Alice  in  Wonderland, 
when  the  campaign  was  over,  Th 
son  was  more  wretched  than 
concluding  that  McGovern  was 
ordinary  a  Democrat,  too  mu 
compromiser,  to  thrill  the  Amei  i 
people  with  dreams  of  greatness  I 
rebirth    and    reform.    The  cl< 
event  for  Thompson  was  the  Slj 
Bowl.  He  is  a  former  sportsw  ; 
like  James  Reston,  whom  he 
"the  swinging  Calvinist";  and 
most  effective  metaphors  have  t 
with  athletic  contests.  DuaneThc 
the  mute,  black,  unemployed 
back   is,   incidentally,  Thomp 
idea  of  a  really  splendid  Ame 
citizen. 

And  when  the  Super  Bowl 
over,  and  the  campaign,  and  the 
about  the  campaign,  Thompson 
an  impudent,  mocking  telephone 
to  Frank  Mankiewicz,  McGov 
most  vibrant  strategist.  And  thei 
hung  up  and  drank  some  more 
Then  I  put  a  Dolly  Parton  albui 
the  tape  machine  and  watched 
trees   outside   my   balcony  ge 
lashed  around  in  the  wind.  Ari 
midnight,  when  the  rain  stoppc 
put   on   my   special   Miami  Bn 
nightshirt  and  walked  several  bl 
down  La  Cienega  Boulevard  tc 
Losers'  Club." 


THERE  IS  PLENTY  OF  NEWS  in 
newest  Fear  and  Loathing  I 
Thompson  suggests,  for  instance, 
the  person  who  created  the  poiso 
statement,  "I  stand  behind  Ton 
gleton  1,000  percent,"  was  not 
Govern.  It  may  have  been  Eag ! 
who  did  that,  telling  reporters 

Km  I  Vonnegut,  Jr.'s  latest  novel  is  Bra 
of  Champions. 


Stme  things  we  change.  Some  things  we  don't.  Last  year  we  made  over  40,000  changes  in 
•  r  road  maps.  We've  been  changing  things  since  the  early  part  of  the  century.  Rand  McNally  was 
■  iking  maps  before  the  roads  were  marked.  In  fact,  we  marked  many  of  them  and  joined  with  other 
pups  to  campaign  for  a  government-sponsored  highway  identification  system.  We  were  so 
fccessful  that  keeping  pace  with  changes  has  helped  Rand  McNally  become  the  world's  largest 
joducer  of  road  maps.  One  of  our  success  stories  has  never  changed.  The  Real  Mother  Goose, 
I st  published  in  1916,  continues  to  be  one  of  the  all-time  best  selling  children's  books.  We 
jpuldn't  dream  of  changing  Humpty  Dumpty.      RAND  M9NALLY 


^  and 
you  thought 
we  just  made 
maps 
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McGovern  supposedly  said.  And 
Thompson  detest;  Eagleton  as  much 
as  he  adores  Duane  Thomas.  He  calls 
the  Senator  "an  opportunistic  liar," 
"a  hack,  and  "'another  one  of  those 
cheap  hustlers,    among  other  tilings. 

Insults  of  that  sort,  isolated  in  a 
review,  convey  the  idea  of  journal- 
ism al  least  a-  contempt ihle  as  the 
man  attacked.  But  in  the  context  of 
such  a  long  and  passionate  book, 
such  lapses  seem  almost  beautiful. 
Curiously,  they  are  so  frenzied,  so 
grotesque,  that  they  can  do  no  harm 
to  Eagleton.  I  am  extremely  grate- 
ful for  the  New  Journalism,  as  many 
responsible  people  are  not.  And  what 
I  think  about  it  now  is  that  it  is  the 
literary  equivalent  of  Cubism:  all 
rule-  are  broken;  we  an'  shown  pic- 
tures such  as  no  mature,  well-trained 
artist  ever  painted  before,  and  in  the 
crazy  new  pictures  we  somehow  see 
luminous  new  aspects  of  beloved  old 
truths. 

I  can  put  it  more  gruesomely 
calling  attention  to  the  way  people 
behave  under  torture  sometimes,  the 
way  they  are  likely  to  thrash  around 
and  say  things  they  might  not  say 
under  other  circumstances:  the  New 
Journalists  are  Populists  screaming 
in  pain. 

They  believe  that  it  is  easy  and 
natural  for  Americans  to  be  brother- 
ly and  just.  That  illusion,  if  it  is  an 
illusion,  is  the  standard  for  well-be- 
ing in  the  New  Journalists'  minds. 
Ai  y  deviation  from  that  standard  is 
perceived  as  a  wound  or  a  sickness. 
So  the  present  atmosphere  in  Amer- 
ica seems  to  them  to  be  like  the  fa- 
mous torture,  described  by  Orwell  of 
tying  the  victim's  hands  and  enclos- 
ing his  head  in  a  cage.  And  then  a 
hungry  rat  is  put  into  the  cage. 


1 hasten  to  testify  that  the  Amer- 
ican atmosphere  isn't  really  that 
terrifying.  I  am  only  saying  that  we 
have  in  our  midst  some  people,  like 
Hunter  Thompson,  who  are  super- 
sensitive. Practically  everybody  else 
feels  fine,  just  fine. 

As  for  those  who  wish  to  know 
more  about  Thompson  and  his  ideals, 
his  frazzled  nervous  system,  his  self- 
destructiveness,  and  all  that — he  is 
unabridgeable.  He  is  that  rare  sort 
i)l  American  author  who  must  be 
He  makes  exciting,  moving 
res  of  carefully  selected  junk. 
The)  must  be  experienced.  They 
can't  !>:■  paraphrased. 


As  for  the  truth  about  his  health: 
I  have  asked  around  about  it.  I  am 
told  that  he  appears  to  be  strong  and 
rosy,  and  steadily  sane.  But  we  will 
be  doing  what  he  wants  us  to  do,  I 
think,  if  we  consider  his  exterior  a 
sort  of  Dorian  Gray  facade.  Inward- 
ly, he  is  being  eaten  alive  by  tin- 
horn politicians. 

The  disease  is  fatal.  There  is  no 
known  cure.  The  most  we  can  do  for 


the  poor  devil,  it  seems  to 
name  his  disease  in  his  hon 
this  moment  on,  let  all  thfi 
feel  that  Americans  can  be 
led  to  beauty  as  to  ugliness 
as  to  public  relations,  to  j 
bitterness,  be  said  to  be 
from  Hunter  Thompson's  c 
don't  have  it  this  morning, 
and  goes.  This  morning  I  d( 
Hunter  Thompson's  disease. 
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Social  Sciences  as  Sorcery,  by  Stan- 
islav  Andreski.  St.  Martin's  Press, 
$7.95. 

Some  TIME  AGO,  I  had  occasion  to 
1  live  in  France  for  several  years. 
Neither  the  work  I  did  there  nor  the 
company  I  kept  made  severe  de- 
mands on  my  schoolboy  skills  with 
the  local  language.  As  a  result,  I 
learned  French  slowly  and  imper- 
fectly, acquiring  fluency  without  ele- 
gance, the  savoir,  as  they  would  say, 
not  the  connaissance.  But  even  this 
primitive  tool  had  its  charms  (for 
me.  at  any  rate),  ami  I  began  to  go 
out  of  my  way  to  set  up  situations  in 
which  I  could  use  it.  Initially,  my 
foils  were  French  acquaintances,  all 
of  whom,  as  it  happened,  spoke  a  far 
better  English  than  I  did  French.  No 
matter;  I  persisted,  acquired  confi- 
dence, and  soon  broadened  my 
speaking  acquaintance  to  include 
those  who  spoke  no  English  at  all. 

Then:  a  breakthrough.  It  hap- 
pened with  a  girl,  a  charming  and 
patient  midinette  whom  I  used  to 
meet  for  lunch  and  other  hours.  I 
noticed   that   my   growing  fondness 
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for  her  had  untied  my  tong 
that  with  this  came  a  quite 
sense  of  liberation  that  I  he 
experienced  before  in  spea 
anyone.  It  seemed  to  me  th 
ever  thoughts,  feelings,  or 
tions  occurred  to  me,  they  al  Pi 
effortlessly     into  expressh 
checked  by  any  censor  of  i  f 
substance.  This  was  much  mo 
the  usual  realization  that  or 
last  thinking  in  a  foreign  la  i 
It  was  an  almost  mystical  stjl 
of  the  unity  of  word  and  tji 
heady  apprehension  of  the  Jl 
congruence  of  the  truth  in  li 
the  reality  of  the  world  out  ill 
said,  "7e  foime"  and  it  was  I 
It  wasn't  so,  not  by  a  long  i 
Several  years  later,  back 
the  States,  I  found  myself  en  j 
by  a  large  and  expensive  ( to  s 
payers  I  think  tank  that  speol 
in  the  problems  of  what  wall 
known  as  the  "inner  city.''  Til 
ter  was  alive  with  social  scier^ 
sociologists,  psychologists, 
psychologists,    "rat"  psycho! 
political  sociologists,  anthropol; 
ethnologists,  ethnographers,  s] 
cians,    econometricians.  The 
spoke  English,  naturally,  andj 
of  them  were  more  than  com 
agreeable  and  intelligent  when 
did  so.  At  other  times,  espo 
when  they  talked  of  the  "inner 
they  spoke  an  esoteric  languag 
made  them  appear  to  me  like 
This  was  a  status  I  envied.  Mh 
experience  of  the  "inner  city" 
years'    teaching    in  Harlem 
been  a  comedy  of  humiliatio 
me,  a  satirical  farce  for  the  chi 
or  at  least  I  hope  that's  all  it  w, 
them.  Among  whites  guilt  was  | 
in  those  days    the  mid-Sixties 
mine  was  a  little  too  persona 
immediate  to  wear  with  much  h 
I  wanted  to  shuck  it  as  fast  as  i 


°|i  so  I  emulated  the  gods  and 
learn  their  language, 
it  just  the  way  I  learned 
slowly  and  imperfectly,  prac- 
?-itantly  at  first  with  English- 
g  acquaintances,  then  broad- 
iy  range  to  include  those  who 
English  at  all,  only  numerical 
.  and  computer  printouts.  As 
red  fluency  I  also  acquired 
ition,  "data,"  as  the  gods  say, 
>bs  of  it:  the  precise  correla- 
[  family  income  and  reading 
res  in  three  major  inner  city 
systems,  the  correlation  of 
sexuality     and  post-high 
ob  performance,  the  correla- 
illegitimate  birth  and  atti- 
-  female  teachers,  the  correla- 
.  .  .  Well,  the  possible  num- 
correlations  in  any  given  in- 
y  is  almost  as  great  as  the 
e  number  of  causes,  though  I 
ong  time  in  learning  (  and  an 
mger  time  in  being  careful  to 
>ut  to  my  ungodlike  friends  I 
luses  and  correlations  are  not, 
tically  not,  the  same  thing, 
quest  for  the  standing  of  a 
(as  a  very  common  endeavor 
It  still  is.  I  don't  know  how 
young  men  and  women  during 
ist  ten  years  or  so  have  ma- 
in one  or  another  of  the  social 
?s.  Certaiidy  they  are  far  more 
ous  than  those  who  majored  in 
'  or  literature,  and  probably 
re  more  numerous  than  those 
tudied  the  exact  sciences.  But 
/er  the  figure  (  and  regardless 
ither  it  is  causative  or  correla- 
American  culture  and  politics 
almost  everywhere  abandoned 
elves  to  the  language,  assump- 
and  methods  of  inquiry  of  those 
lew  Olympians. 

at  this  is  not  exactly  a  Good 
ling  is  the  overwhelming  conclu- 
tae  comes  to  after  reading  So- 
ciences  as  Sorcery  by  Stanislav 
?ski,  a  Polish-born  professor  of 
ogy  at  the  University  of  Read- 
i  England.  Andreski's  point  is 
social  scientists — the  great  ma- 
of  them,  and  many  of  their 
prestigious  mentors  as  well — 
Ibout  as  far  from  Olympus  as 
doctors  are  from  heaven, 
i  of  his  book  is  a  joyous  attack 
)cial  science  as  an  institution, 
the  attack  is  so  well  mounted, 
>o  vigorously  expressed,  I  can't 
in  from  quoting. 


On  the  rough  parallel  between  the 
rising  numbers  of  family  psycholo- 
gists and  the  growing  incidence  of 
divorce:  "If  we  saw  that  whenever  a 
fire  brigade  comes,  the  flames  be- 
come even  fiercer,  we  might  well  be- 
gin to  wonder  what  it  is  that  they  are 
squirting  on  the  fire." 

Advice  to  students  on  judging 
their  teachers:  "Do  not  be  impressed 
unduly  by  titles  or  positions.  Top 
universities  can  usually  get  the  best 
people  in  the  fields  where  there  are 
firm  criteria  of  advancement;  but  at 
the  present  stage  of  development  of 
the  social  sciences  the  process  of  se- 
lection, as  often  as  not,  resembles  a 
singing  competition  before  a  deaf 
jury  who  judge  the  competitors  by 
how  wide  they  open  their  mouths." 

On  the  fascination  with  "scien- 
tific" methodology:  it  "precludes  one 
from  giving  an  answer  to  any  but  the 
most  trivial  questions.  ...  A  sociolo- 
gist or  psychologist  obsessed  with 
frameworks,  jargon  and  techniques 
resembles  a  carpenter  ...  so  worried 
about  keeping  his  tools  clean  that  he 
has  no  time  to  cut  the  wood." 

On  simulation  games  and  model 
building  in  applied  social  science 
(  think  of  Vietnam):  "They  tend  to 


focus  on  optimizing  something  with- 
in the  initial  assumptions,  rather 
than  examining  the  latter.  .  .  .  The 
gravest  kind  of  danger  stems  from 
the  illusion  that,  because  certain 
kinds  of  data  can  be  quantified  and 
processed  by  a  computer,  therefore 
they  must  be  more  important  than 
those  which  cannot  be  measured." 

On  the  reliance  on  questionnaires: 
"It  is  as  if  somebody  had  tried  to 
build  a  science  of  meteorology  solely 
by  making  elaborate  computations  of 
the  flutterings  of  flags." 

On  the  preference  for  "it  is  hypo- 
thetical that,"  rather  than  "I  think": 
it  "ministers  to  the  bureaucratic  un- 
derling's predilection  for  submissive 
anonymity  combined  with  oracular 
authority." 


SPLENDID  SALLIES  like  these  make 
delightful  reading  for  once-will- 
ing dupes  of  social  scientific  preten- 
sions. Rut  if  that  were  all  there  was 
to  this  book,  I  should  be  recommend- 
ing it  only  to  adolescents  about  to 
choose  a  college  major.  Andreski, 
however,  goes  further  and  asks  ques- 
tions about  the  role  and  function  of 
social  science  that  go  to  the  heart  of 
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what  we  moderns,  .-specially  Ameri- 
cans, are  about. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  men 
and  women  who  actually  do  social 
science,  one  can  pretty  safely  as- 
sume that  they  chose  to  look  at  the 
world  in  this  way  because  they  felt 
that  these  disciplines  would  help 
them  communicate  something  intelli- 
gent and  even  possibly  useful  about 
the  conduct  of  human  affairs.  That, 
for  the  most  part,  they  do  no  such 
thing  shows  up  most  clearly  when 
one  examines  the  language  they  use 
to  speak  to  us.  Andreski  is  at  his 
best  here,  perhaps  because  he  is  not 
in  his  element.  A  Pole,  his  element  is 
perforce  one  of  logic  and  rhetoric, 
and  like  Wittgenstein,  Conrad,  and 
Nabokov,  he  comes  to  English  with 
the  ardor  and  exigence  of  one  forced 
to  abandon  a  first  great  love. 

Apart  from  an  ignorance  of  gram- 
mar and  the  rules  of  orderly  exposi- 
tion— ?ins  that  are  no  monopoly  of 
social  scientists — a  sure  indication 
of  the  sociological  mind  at  work  is 
a  willful  high-handedness  with  the 
common  meanings  of  words.  This  is 
more  than  jargon.  Jargon  is  only  a 
special  language  that  has  been  de- 
vised for  special  purposes  by  a  par- 
ticular set  of  people:  seamen  and 
subway  conductors  have  their  jargon 
too.  and  no  one  complains  about  it: 
jazz  and  rock  musicians  have  theirs, 
and  it  becomes  slang  for  the  rest  of 
us.  The  peculiarity  of  social  scientific 
language  is  that  it  is  extraordinarily 
unstable,  changing  from  moment  to 
moment  to  accord  with  various  fash- 
ion.-, but  also  between  one  writer  and 
another.  As  a  result,  across  the  entire 
body  of  social  scientific  "literature." 
the  reader  has  a  view  like  that  of  a 
turtle  on  an  obstacle  course.  The  way 
is  littered  with  common  language  so 
twisted,  restricted,  expanded,  and 
contorted  that  the  whole  enterprise 
becomes  an  exercise  in  algebraic 
problem-solving  rather  than  under- 
standing. 

Andreski  provides  an  egregious  ex- 
ample of  this  verbal  gimcrackery  in 
the  w  ork  of  one  Orlando  Fals-Borda, 
who  is  a  program  director  at  the  U.N. 
Research  Institute  for  Social  Devel- 
opment. Fals-Borda's  Subversion  and 
Social  Change  in  Colombia  advances 
the  startling  thesis  that  the  Spanish 
conquest  of  the  Indians  in  Colombia 
produced  a  new  social  order.  But 
only  a  prodigious  effort  of  patient 
translation  could  find  this  innocent 
truth  underneath  a  terminology  that 


labels  social  change  as  a  "dialectical 
refraction,"  its  agents  as  "disorgans" 
and  "conditioners,"  the  new  faith  as 
"prescriptively  rigid  countervalues," 
the  new  moral  code  as  "acritical 
counternorms,"  the  old  tribal  struc- 
ture as  "topia*  nr  1,"  and  the  suc- 
ceeding seignorial  society  as  "topia 
nr  2." 

Mocking  this  sort  of  nonsense  has 
become  a  favorite  parlor  game  of  the 
literary  and  journalistic  intelligentsia, 
and  as  a  deflator  of  pompous  pre- 
tensions, Andreski  often  made  me 
laugh  aloud.  But  he  also  goes  beyond 
ridicule  to  ask  just  how  and  why 
these  grotesque  perversions  of  the 
desire  to  communicate  come  to  be, 
why  otherwise  sensible  men  in  social 
science  end  up  talking  like  Pieter 
Peeperkorn  in  The  Magic  Mountain. 
According  to  Andreski,  there  are  two 
reasons:  the  desire  to  achieve  the 
precision  and  predictive  power  of 
natural  science  and  the  desire  for  the 
prestige  of  its  practitioners. 

The  locus  classicus  of  the  drive 
for  "scientific"  comprehensiveness  in 
the  description  of  human  behavior 
is.  of  course,  the  influential  Harvard 
sociologist  Talcott  Parsons.  To  get 
the  full  flavor  of  Parsons'  style,  as 
well  as  a  sense  of  his  ambition,  it  is 
unfortunately  necessary  to  quote  him 
at  some  length.  Bear  with  this,  please: 
and  as  you  read,  try  to  translate  into 
common  language: 

Within  the  limits  imposed  by  the 
genetic  species-type  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  patterning  of  the 
culture  on  the  other,  lies  the  op- 
portunity for  given  individuals 
and  groups  to  develop  indepen- 
dently structured  behavioral  sys- 
tems. Because  an  actor  is  geneti- 
cally human,  and  because  his 
learning  occurs  in  the  context  of 
a  particular  cultural  system,  his 
learned  behavioral  system  (which 
I  shall  call  his  personality)  shares 
certain  broad  features  with  other 
personalities — e.g.,  the  language 
he  habitually  speaks.  At  the  same 
time,  his  organism  and  its  envi- 
ronment— physical,  social,  and 
cultural — are  always  in  certain 
respects  unique.  Hence,  his  oivn 
behavioral  system  will  be  a 
unique  variant  of  the  culture — 
what  is  learned  is  part  of  neither 
the  "structure"  of  the  organism 
in  the  usual  sense  nor  a  feature  of 
the  cultural  system.  It  comprises 
an  analytically  independent  sys- 
tem. 

*  As  opposed  to  "utopia." 


!y! 


Andreskis  translation  of  thi 
sage  is  as  good  as  any:  "Alj 
every  individual  is  in  many 
similar  to  other  human  beings, 
also  unique  in  a  way  which  isj 
termined  neither  by  the  prop© 
his  organism  nor  by  the  sta 
culture."  This  is  a  fairly  sinr 
to  say  trite,  observation,  but 
sage  bears  looking  at  more  clot 
one  is  to  understand  what  Pars 
up  to.  Take  the  emphasized 
first:  unique  variant  and  anal 
independent  system.  What  they 
to  is  that  part  of  a  man's  befr 
that  cannot  be  accounted  for>. 
eludes  the  determinism  of  hi 
sonal    and    social  backgroun 
short,  his  free  and  unpredictabk 
For  the  social  scientist  of  any 
oretical  ambitions,  the  irredi 
"I"  has  all  the  attractions  of  th> 
Baby  for  Brer  Rabbit.  It  must,!) 
fore,  be  firmly  centralized,  wk 
can't  be  avoided  completely. - 
sons'  method  is  sterilization.  B 
the  use  of  "variant"  for  the  , 
common   "variation":    it  is 
I  like  the  nearly  ubiquitous  j 
able"  in  other  social  science  wii 
to  set  off  subliminal  echoes  of  i 
ematical  conjurings:  "unique 
ant"  is  that  x  in  the  formula  a 
man  behavior,  while  "analytical 
dependent  system"  serves  the 
function.  I  "Function"  is  anotht 
vorite  with  social  scientists;  itl 
stands  for  "by-product."  and  i 
adjective,  "functional."  it  does  I 
duty  as  "good"  or  "desirable." 

Another  giveaway  of  the  socu 
entific  mind  at  work  is  typified  b; 
sons'  hilarious  locution:  "his  le 
behavioral  system  I  which  I  sha 
his  personality  i ."  Throughout  t 
erature  of  social  science  one 
even  the  most  lucid  writers  de 
ately   stamping   perfectly  or 
nouns  and  verbs  with  that  li 
one  sees  after  the  names  of 
reals  and  toothpastes.  It  is  a  b: 
immortality,  this  trademarking  c 
language,  an  attempt  at  assuring 
henceforth  generations  of  one's 
ciples  will  write  "personality,  il 
Parsonsian  sense,"  just  as  on« 
make  Cheerios  only  in  the  Gel 
Millsian  sense. 


MORE  SERIOI  SLY,  however,  t 
marked  words  point  to  thei 
weening  scientism  of  the  social 
entific  endeavor.  For  a  concept 
as    "personality" — amazingly 


m  

arious,  and  fungible —  must 
ed  to  as  restricted  and  exact 
ig  as  possible,  if  the  criteria 
:e  are  to  be  even  approx- 
People  who  are  more  sym- 
to  the  current  practice  of 
ience  than  I  tend  to  see  this 
n  as  nobly  heroic,  a  labor 
hus,  perhaps,  but  with  a  lit- 
ess  too,  by  God.  Yet  what  are 
iake  of  the  labor  of  George 
another  Harvard  sociologist, 
mpts  to  lay  the  foundations 
luctive  system  of  human  in- 
i  by  formulating  such  prop- 
as  ".  .  .  persons  who  interact 
ly  with  one  another  tend  to 
another,"  and  "if  the  fre- 
:>f  interaction  between  two  or 
:rsons  increases,  the  degree 
liking  for  one  another  will 
,  and  vice  versa."  Remember 
at  Homans  is  talking  about 
among  other  things,  friend- 
much  disputed  territory  of 
rt  >ince  man  first  began  to 
^uage.  Then  consider  what 
mon  does  to  these  proposi- 
Homans'  in  his  Models  of 
le  first  is  reduced  to: 
ai  F(t)+a2  Am 
md  to: 

I  =b  [I(t)  =bF(t)  ]. 

pompous  absurdity  of  Ho- 
rivial  half-truths  and  Simon's 
is  formulae  hardly  needs 
it.  But  the  ambition  fueling 
id  Parsons' )  effort  does.  That 
[  to  reduce  the  infinitely  corn- 
id  problematic  relationships 
groups  of  men  and  individuals 
^tate  of  molecules  and  atoms. 
;nize  that  without  generaliza- 
liere  would  be  no  relationships 
men  cannot  speak  or  act  un- 
ey  order  and  conceptualize 
)ehavior  in  ways  that  yield 
•redictability.  I  also  recognize 
e  hunger  to  cut  through  coin- 
ages of  language  and  the  re- 
wisdom  of  common  men  has 
ted  some  of  the  richest  in- 
into  human  behavior  that  we 
3e  Tocqueville,  Marx,  Pareto. 
,  and  others  might  or  might 
cept  nomination  to  the  status 
ntist — my  own  tendency  is  to 
i  the  name  of  an  older  study 

II  them  moral  philosophers.  In 
se,  as  Andreski  points  out,  the 
ements  of  these  men  and  some 
in  our  own  time  "remain  in- 
al  feats  of  imaginative  fore- 
made  possible — it  is  true — by 


a  profound  understanding  of  the  na- 
ture of  human  society,  but  not  based 
on  any  established  and  generally  ac- 
cepted corpus  of  knowledge"  in  the 
sense  that  the  natural  sciences  are. 

But  the  social  scientific  ethos  today, 
when  it  isn't  content  merely  to  ac- 
cumulate ever-mounting  slag  heaps 
of  "data,"  seeks  nothing  less  than  to 
render  an  understanding  of  men  and 
society  that  will  last  for  all  time,  or 
at  least  that  can  be  built  on  as  the 
propositions  of  natural  science  have 
been  built  on,  to  yield  "progress." 
This  ambition  is  doomed  to  failure, 
not  alone  by  the  refractoriness  of 
men  (who,  after  all,  can  read  what 
social  scientists  are  saying  about  them, 
as  molecules  cannot  I  but  by  lan- 
guage itself.  Words,  concepts,  and 
generalization  cannot  be  frozen  in 
Lucite  like  seahorses  or  dandelions; 
they  will  always  elude  our  grasp,  fly- 
ing off  into  metaphor,  degenerating 
into  cliche,  massing  and  regrouping 
for  new  shocks  of  recognition,  old 
epiphanies  of  the  new. 

If  the  drive  toward  the  exactness 
and  prediction-yielding  aspects  of 
"hard"  science  is  the  manifest  func- 
tion of  the  language  of  the  social 
sciences,  its  latent  function  is  to 
serve  and  promote  the  prestige  and 
territorial  ambition  of  social  scien- 
tists themselves,  who  are  a  subclass 
of  that  increasingly  powerful  sector 
of  the  modern  world  that  Andreski 
calls  the  salaried  diploma-holders. 
Andreski  is  most  devastating  (and 
occasionally  unfair )  as  he  lays  bare 
the  often  egregious  connection  be- 
tween the  patronage  and  products  of 
social  scientific  research.  The  latter, 
especially  in  America,  is  a  terribly 
expensive  and  sometimes  profitable 
business:  there  are  all  those  question- 
naires to  be  and  mailed  out  the  re- 


sponses coded  for  computerization, 
all  those  graduate  assistants  to  be 
paid.  The  result,  says  Andreski,  is  a 
supine  dependence  on  sources  of 
funds  that  virtually  precludes  the  re- 
searchers from  turning  up  anything 
remotely  controversial  and  almost 
guarantees  nebulous  restatements  of 
the  obvious. 

It  also  reinforces  the  misuse  of 
language  in  the  name  of  "science." 
What  capitalist,  for  example,  would 
read  "bloody  revolution"  into  Dr. 
Fals-Borda's   tortured  formulations 


A  NEW  QUEST  BOOK  ON 

MEDITATION 


JUST  PUBLISHED  — 

APPROACHES  TO 
MEDITATION 

A  NEW  SYMPOSIUM 

edited  by  Virginia  Hanson 

■  Fourteen  writers,  knowledgeable  and 
representative  of  differing  religions  and 
philosophies  both  East  and  West,  contrib- 
ute to  this  new  symposium.  Meditation  is 
being  discussed  — and  practiced  — as  never 
before  in  America.  Here  is  a  brand-new 
Quest  Book  that  brings  you  up  to  date, 
makes  you  informed.  147  pages.  Paper- 
bound,  only  $1 .75. 

AT  YOUR  BOOKSTORE 

or  postpaid  from  Quest  Books  Dept.HM.  306  West 
Geneva  Road,  Wheaton.  Illinois  60187. 
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NOBEL  PRIZEWINNER 

'.  .  .  rightly  singled  out  by  the  Nobel  Prize 
committee  as  'his  most  grandly 
conceived  work'. . ." — Richard  Locke, 
The  New  York  Times  Book  Review 
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BOOKS 


about  "disorgans"  and  "condition- 
ers, "  or  "prescriptively  rigid  counter- 
values."  W  hat  balm  there  is  in  think- 
ing of  one's  social  standing  as  "as- 
cribed"* rather  than  "inherited,"  or 
■"achieved''  rather  than  "acquired." 
How  reassuring  to  think  of  "mould- 
ing or  "indoctrinating"  one's  fel- 
lows  a>  a  process  of  "socialization." 
How  liberating  to  call  punishment 
"negative  reinforcement."'  or  to  group 
muggers,  revolutionaries,  and  homo- 
sexuals under  the  study  of  "de- 
viance." 

Liberating.  I  return  to  where  I  be- 
gan. Learning  a  new  language  can 
be  liberating.  But  the  liberation  is  of 


NO  LITTLE  PRINCES 

by  Gloria  Emerson 


Free  Fire  Zone:  Short  Stories  by 
Vietnam  Veterans,  edited  by  Wayne 
Karlin.  Basil  T.  Paquet,  and  Larry 
Rottmann.  McGraw  Hill-lst  Casualty 
Press,  cloth,  $5.95;  paper,  $3.95. 

INMOST     AMERICANS    BELIEVE  the 

tI  \  ietnam  war  is  over  for  us  but 
I  do  not  think  it  is  finished  yet.  It 
may  not  end  until  a  generation  of 
Vietnam  veterans,  now  in  their  twen- 
ties, are  finally  dead.  Last  summer  in 
New  York  I  heard  an  ex-GI  describe 
how  another  man  in  his  reconnais- 
sance unit  inserted  a  parachute  flare 
I  which  contains  white  phosphorous) 
into  a  Vietnamese  woman  to  make 
men  in  the  village  talk.  He  was  cry- 
ing, gulping,  sniffling  as  he  spoke, 
lb-  had  never  had  nightmares  until 
he  came  home. 

"I  have  to  sleep  with  a  radio  on 
so  I  can  go  to  sleep  and  basically 
get  my  head  into  a  different  situa- 

(, Imiii  Emerson  was  n  Vietnam  correspondent 
for  the  New  York  Times  for  over  liro  years. 


the  most  dangerous  kind;  it  is  a  lib- 
eration of  the  word  from  the  thing, 
of  sign  from  referent,  and  ultimately 
of  me  from  me  and  us  from  our- 
selves.  It  is  no  good,  either,  to  point 
to  all  those  splendid  tracts  of  the  un- 
known in  human  behavior  that  are 
now  known  thanks  to  an  intrepid  so- 
cial science.  For  without  a  common 
language  to  express  it,  the  hitherto 
unknown  begins  to  look  suspiciously 
like  a  blueprint  of  Yeats"  Byzantium, 
a  travesty  of  imagination.  In  the  end, 
we  >hall  have  to  learn  what  George 
P.  Elliott  writes  somewhere:  "To 
know  more  of  the  truth  than  you  can 
feel  is  death  to  the  spirit." 


tion  so  I  don't  have  to  think  about 
it,"  he  said. 

Here,  in  the  twenty-four  stories  in 
Free  Fire  Zone,  are  the  nightmares 
which  all  the  radios  in  America  can- 
not erase.  Make  no  mistake:  these 
are  not  little  lacquered  works  of  art 
for  coffee  tables.  Indeed,  some  of 
them  are  great,  crude,  dark  lumps, 
and  they  have  not  been  pinched  or 
shaped  or  waxed  over  by  timid  ed- 
itors. 

I  did  not  think  I  could  still  be  rat- 
tled by  Vietnam  stories,  that  the  use- 
less tears  would  rise  up  again,  and 
the  old  rage  return.  I  did  not  think 
that  I  would  ever  read  anything 
about  Vietnam  that  would  make  me 
remember  the  eyes  of  a  door  gunner 
and  the  wrists  of  a  dead  woman. 

Read  "Extract"  by  Wayne  Karlin 
or  "Temporary  Duty"  by  Oran  Pitts, 
or  "The  Courier"  by  Igor  Bobrow- 
sky,  and  if  they  don't  deeply  shake 
and  haunt  you  then  you  are  already 
dead,  or  so  vacant  you  don't  need  to 
know  or  understand  the  graves  we 
dug  for  ourselves  in  Vietnam. 

These  are  not  sentimental  stories. 
Everyone  loses,  only  to  a  different 
degree.  In  Free  Fire  Zone — that 
loathsome  U.S.  military  term  for  an 
area  in  Vietnam  in  which  all  life, 
every  bit  of  it,  has  been  destroyed — 
the  infantrymen  are  not  made  of  the 
noble,  strong  stuff  that  Hemingway 
knew  and  loved.  The  pilots  and  their 
crews  are  not  gallant  and  good  guys 
who  once  read  Saint-Exupery's  The 
Little  Prince.  The  officers  are  not 
bigger,  better  men  than  the  troops 
they  lead.  All  of  them  are  sucked  into 
a  war  which  requires  them  to  be 


accomplices  to  something  of  al 
inal  nature.  Some  know  it,  soml 
pect  it,  and  others  cannot  reacll 
awareness.  They  know  only  thei|| 
huge  misery  and  nothing  else] 
all  clear. 


~W  OBLIGED  A  YOUNG,  pleasant 
I  I  know  to  read  these  stone- 
has  always  been  against  the  ws 
the  nicest  possible  reasons.  J  o 
the  stories  made  her  so  wretche 
could  not  finish  the  book.  Shi 
never  really  believed  that  "our];] 
could  do  such  things. 

"How  could  they'.''"  she  aske 
Oh,  easily,  easily.  She  miss© 
point  of  these  stories,  the  reasoi 
all  of  them  were  written.  It 
plained,  with  dreadful  clarity,  1 
editors  of  1st  Casualty  Pie  — 
introduction,  and  we  cannot 
to  ignore  what  they  say. 

"The  agent  of  suffering  mu 
lieve  that  the  victim  and  his 
are  outside  of  humanity,"  they 
"Free  Fire  Zone  i-  about  men 
manizing  themselves  by  imaj 
the  Indochinese  as  less  than  h 
who  victimized  their  own  pr 
humanity  by  warring  on  the  'g< 

Sometimes  the  violence  an 
humiliation  wrought  by  the 
icans  are  expressed  in  sexua 
that  hardly  seem  less  brutal  th 
acts  of  the  snipers,  the  door  gu 
the  bombers.  Basil  Paquet,  i 
liant  lyric  poet,  teaches  us  t 
too  well  in  "Warren."'  A  medii 
is  gentle  with  the  corpse  of  £ 
namese  woman,  folding  her 
demurely  over  her  chest,  ab 
twelve-year-old  \  ietnamese  gi:  tc 

The  stories  that  I  w  ill  try  to 
but  probably  won't  are  the  f< 
Wayne  Karlin.  a  former  r 
whose  little  masterpiece  m 
"Search  and  Destroy,"  a  storj 
GIs  trying  to  murder  a  fern, 
who  will  not  die.  The  rats  hi 
enraged  the  men  they  call 
"gooks." 

I  hope  I  read  more  by  Jo 
vela.  David  Huddle.  George 
Barney  Currer.  Oran  Pitts. 
Shields,  and  James  Aitken. 
they  don't  give  up  on  us.  The 
know  that  Free  Fire  Zone  is 
more  than  America  can  bear  MS 
about  itself,  that  it  will  nev 
well,  that  they  will  never  hn 
praise  they  deserve,  and  tha  t 
stories  will  most  likely  not  r| 
by  those  who  sent  them  there 
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n  the  part  of  each  mem- 

to  order  or  manages  to 
>  cheaply. 

o-ops  grow,  they  can  usu- 
iprove  both  management 

Free  Democratic  head- 


— Maureen  l.cehl 


— !  cm  is  C  arroll 


them  your  name  and  I 
le.  Write  Walnut  Acres,  Penns  Creek,  Pa.  17862. 


fast  when  hurt,  but  I 
— Sherman  B.  Chickering 
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Food  for  Thought 

"Some  books,"  Francis  Bacon 
once  opined,  "are  to  be  tasted, 
others  to  be  swallowed,  and 
some  few  to  be  chewed  and 
digested."  Scientists  are  already 
at  work  creating  edible  paper, 
so  that  one  day  soon  it  will  be 
possible  to  interpret  this  state- 
ment literally.  In  the  meantime, 
we've  decided  to  content  our- 
selves with  using  Bacon's  words 
metaphorically. 
TO  be  tasted: 

The  Laroussc  Gastronomique 
(Crown,  $20).  Prosper  Mon- 
tagne's  encyclopedia  of  food, 
wine,  and  cookery  has  over 
1,000  pages  of  alphabetized  en- 
tries. The  text  is  generally  en- 
tertaining and  instructive. 
The  Horizon  Cookbook  and  Il- 
lustrated History  of  Eating  and 
Drinking  Through  the  Ages. 
Here  the  pictures  make  a  siza- 
ble contribution  both  to  enjoy- 
ing and  to  understanding  man's 
relationships  with  food.  Try 
your  library  for  a  copy. 
The  Physiology  of  Taste  (Dover 
Publications,  $3)  by  Jean  An- 
thelme  Brillat-Savarin  (1755- 
1826)  offers  perceptive  obser- 


vations on  men  and  meals.  This 
early  twentieth-century  transla- 
tion is  studded  with  piquant  in- 
sights and  "embellished"  with 

drawings. 

Foodbook  by  James  Trager 
(Grossman,  $15).  A  hefty  vol- 
ume crammed  with  facts  and 
ideas  on  ways  men  have  used 
food  throughout  history  and 
ways  to  make  better  use  of  it 
today,  Foodbook  is  guaranteed 
to  provide  you  with  fodder  for 
dinner-party  conversation. 
Composition  of  Foods  (a.k.a. 
Agriculture  Handbook  No.  8) 
by  Bernice  K.  Watt  and  Anna- 
bel L.  Merrill  is  another  of  the 
useful  publications  available  at 
the  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice ($2).  It  consists  of  tables 
that  display  the  amount  of  wa- 
ter, food  energy,  protein,  fat, 
carbohydrates,  and  assorted  vita- 
mins and  minerals  in  just  about 
any  food  you  can  think  of. 
Eater's.  Digest:  The  Consumer's 
Fact  book  of  Food  Additives  by 
Michael  F.  Jacobson  (Double- 
day,  $1.95).  Clear  and  com- 
prehensive, this  book  can  func- 
tion as  a  dictionary.  Although 
looking  up  the  additives  that  ap- 
pear on  the  labels  in  your  shop- 


WHAT  TO  GET  RID  OF 

Up  until  two  years  ago,  my  wife  Elaine  and  I  hadn't  given  much 
thought  to  the  number  of  appliances  the  years  of  Christmases  and 
birthdays  had  left  heaped  upon  our  kitchen  counters. 

But  <;  progressive  change  to  organic  food  and  a  growing  eco- 
logical awareness  since  then  has  caused  us  to  apply  Thoreau's  max- 
im to  the  kitchen:  "Simplify,  simplify."  We  decided  to  get  rid  of  all 
but  truly  helpful  and  essential  appliances  to  make  the  room  more 
human  and  to  cut  down  on  the  amount  of  electricity  we  used. 

We  began  by  listing  all  our  kitchen  "aids."  There  was  a  refrig- 
erator, freezer,  automatic  can  opener,  10-speed  blender,  electric 
coffee  pot,  electric  coffee  grinder,  an  electric  range,  electric  clock, 
dishwasher,  toaster,  Mixmaster,  steak  broiler,  rotisserie.  radio,  bun 
and  plate  warmer,  air  conditioner,  deep  fat  fryer,  exhaust  fan,  elec- 
tric lights  (4  incandescent,  1  fluorescent) — and  the  kitchen  shared 
in  the  electricity  used  by  the  oil  burner,  water  pump  and  water 
heater. 

The  kitchen  electric  bill  for  all  these  motors  and  heating  ele- 
ments came  to  about  $12  a  month,  on  the  average,  which  equals 
about  600  kilowatt-hours.  Not  exorbitant,  we  thought.  But  we  later 
learned  that  for  each  kilowatt-hour  produced,  the  electric  com- 
pany must  burn  nearly  a  pound  of  coal  or  a  tenth  of  a  gallon  of 
fuel  oil.  That's  a  lot  of  smoke  just  to  run  a  kitchen  we  didn't  like. 

So  we  decimated  all  that  gadgetry.  We  started  at  one  end  of  our 
kitchen  and  worked  our  way  through  cabinet  and  drawer  to  the 
other  end.  Our  rule  of  thumb  soon  became:  "If  it  docs  what  we 
can't  reasonably  do,  it  can  stay.  If  the  appliance  is  only  for  ease 
or  comfort,  it  goes." 

After  the  slaughter,  we  were  left  with  the  exhaust  fan,  the 
freezer,  the  refrigerator,  the  lighting,  the  radio, 'the  stove,  and  the 
blender.  (This  last  almost  breaks  our  rule  of  thumb,  but  we  just 
can't  do  without  it.)  We  reduced  our  electric  help  from  the 
equivalent  of  four  servants  to  two.  Kilowatt-hour  use  went  from 
600  per  month  to  300  per  month.  — Jeff  Cox 

from  The  Organic  Directory,  1971 


ping  cart  may  ruin  your  appe- 
tite, the  book  as  a  whole  pro- 
vides an  assessment  of  processed 
foods  that  is  cautionary  with- 
out being  terrifying.  Anyone 
whose,  meals  come  from  a 
market  rather  than  from  his 
own  organic  garden  would  be 
wise  to.rfiake  its  acquaintance. 
to  be  swallowed: 
These  are  books  that  prosely- 
tize. Each  of  them  will  try  to 
persuade  you  to  swallow  its 
message  whole,  to  redo  your 
life  in  accordance  with  the  par- 
ticular truth  it  propounds. 
The  Natural  Foods  Primer  by 
Beatrice  Trum  Hunter  (Simon 
and  Schuster,  $1.95)  affords  an 
elementary  overview  of  natural 
foods  with  stress  on  why  and 
how  to  buy  them  and  what  to 
do  with  them  once  you  get  them 
home. 

Zen  Macrobiotic  Cooking  by 
Michel  Abehsera  (Citadel  Press, 
$3.95)  is  for  people  interested 
in  a  more  philosophical  ap- 
proach to  diet.  Along  with  rec- 
ipes, it  offers  friendly  and  non- 
dogmatic  instruction  in  "yinniz- 
ing"  and  "yangizing." 
The  Organic  Directory  (Rodale 
Press,  Emmaus,  Pa.,  $1.95) 
presents  readable  and  informa- 
tive essays  on  various  aspects 
of  growing  and  preparing  or- 
ganic foods.  Its  lists  of  organic 
food  sources  and  garden  clubs, 
ecology  action  groups,  and 
places  where  you  can  get  nat- 
ural fertilizers  and  the  like 
make  it  a  valuable  tool. 
Putting  Food  By  (Stephen 
Greene  Press,  Brattleboro,  Vt., 
cloth,  $6.95;  paper,  $3.95)  can 
serve  those  of  you  who've  gone 
to  the  trouble  of  growing  your 
own  uncontaminated  food.  Ruth 
Hertzberg,  Beatrice  Vaughan, 
and  Janet  Greene — the  authors 
— give  detailed  instructions  on 
preserving  food.  The  laudable 
emphasis  on  hazards  is  likely  to 
frighten  the  inexperienced,  but 
if  you  have  the  guts  and  the 
patience,  you  can  probably  stock 
a  lovely  larder  with  the  help  of 
this  book. 

Food  Is  Your  Best  Medicine  by 
Henry  G.  Bieler,  M.D.  (Ran- 
dom House,  cloth,  $5.95;  paper, 
$1.50).  Personal  and  opinion- 
ated, Dr.  Bieler's  account  of  the 
ways  in  which  diet  can  ruin  and 
restore  health  is  replete  with 


extraordinary  case  histo 
make  lively  reading. 
to  be  chewed 
and  digested: 
What  you  pick  from  the-'i 
able  food  supply  is,  of  (m 
your  business,  but  the  in 
and  quantity  of  the  fooj 
may  choose  from  is  to  ill 
extent  determined  by  thijf 
ernment.  Public  policy  oi 
is  immensely  complica 
eral  books  illuminate  as] 
what  it  is  and  what  it  }j 
be.  Among  those  are: 
Diet    for   a    Small  Plant 
Frances  Moore  Lappc  (Jj» 
tine,  $1.25).  Approach^  J 
problem  from  a  person*! 
gle,  Mrs.  Lappe  shares  hj 
cent    discoveries  about!) 
Americans  misuse  pioteiiq 
offers  plenty  of  practical: 
gestions  as  to  what  you  as 
dividual  can  do  to  best 
your  own  protein  require: 
It's  a  convincing  volume, 
fully  written. 
The    Chemical  Feast 
Nader's  Study  Group  Repi 
the  Food  and  Drug  Ac 
tration   (Grossman,  $.95 
developed  by  James  S. 
from  research  conducted 
students.  How  much  thj 
dents   care   about  what' 
found  out  is  as  much  a  p 
the  story  as  are  the  disco, 
themselves.  The  report  i 
nest,  analytical,  and  gen 
informative. 

U.S.  Nutrition  Policies 
Seventies    (W.H.  Freem 
Co.,    San  Francisco 
edited  by  Jean  Mayer, 
outgrowth  of  a  more  est 
mcnt  phenomenon — the 
House    Conference  on 
Nutrition,  and  Health  h< 
December  1969.  A  good 
authorities  here  explore  li 
and  malnutrition  sensibly 
conventionally. 
The  Raw  and  the  Cooki 
Claude  Levi-Strauss,  trail 
by  John  and  Doreen  W 
man   (Harper  &  Row, 
$10;  paper,  $2.95)  deals 
the  role  of  food  (among  1 
things)  in  man's  myths  and 
role  of  myths  in  man's! 
After  the  attention  you'vel 
devoting  to  your  stomachj 
can  probably  use  a  mental 
out.  Here's  one  that's  de 
ing  but  exhilarating. 


$ 


If  you  have  trouble  finding  any  of  the  books  listed  here,  yc 
obtain  them  by  writing  to  WRAPAROUND,  Harper's  Magfl 
Two  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016.  Follow  the  ordl 
instructions  that  appear  under  Tools  for  Living. 
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tomobile  does  so  many 
•  so  many  people  in 
places  and  under  so 
iditions  that  it  is  hard 
out  common  attitudes 
the  car.  Or  at  least 
conclusion  we  reached 
tding   the   mail  from 
n  response  to  the  April 
Living  With/Without 
fmobile.  So,  in  our  usual 
«e  simply  offer  some 
itters  that  appealed  to 
s  of  variety  in  indicat- 
various  ways  people 
out  and  deal  with  the 
ile.  Because  of  our  lim- 
we  have  frequently 
1  from  long  letters,  sto- 
reflections. 


years  ago  I  had  a  mid- 
infection  and  was  un- 
drive  for  a  period  of 
nonths.  During  that  time 
became  rusty  and  the 
ran  down  and  I  estab- 
pattern  of  life  without 
So,  instead  of  buying 
new  vehicle,  I  had  the 
towed  away  and  em- 
On  a  new  way  of  life, 
juired  a  lot  of  adjust- 
i  first  because  of  the  life- 
pit  of  jumping  in  the  car 
ining  errands  whenever 
ng  was  needed.  Now  I 
■  plan  in  advance  and 
^erything  either  by  tele- 
•r  mail.  Emergency  trips 
ays  be  arranged  through 
and  relatives  and  taxis, 
•ssible  to  keep  in  touch 
iends  and  relatives  also 
|  the  mail  and  telephone 
jugh  neighbors  dropping 
[  vice-versa. 

hly  recommend  my  way 
for   the  development 
:nuity  and  self-reliance 
I  sheer  necessity. 

— Joan  C.  Westcott 
Sarasota,  Fla. 

Id  rather  not  be  autoless, 
♦t  just  because  it  is  m- 
ient.  Even  a  small  car,  or 
one,  or  a  rented  one 
feeling  of  not  being  im- 
not  so  much  of  feeling 
since  most  cars  are  soon 
or  granted,  just  of  not  be- 


ing impotent.  I  realized  this  in 
Southern  California  when  I  vis- 
ited my  brother.  I  took  a  sort 
of  boastful  pride  in  walking  fif- 
teen miles  through  Orange 
County  suburbs  one  day  just  to 
visit  a  friend.  But  it  was  illu- 
sion— I  knew  it  was  all  illusion 
whenever  I  was  a  passenger  in 
my  brother's  Mustang  on  the 
freeway.  I  saw  people  com- 
manding those  machines  with 
one  hand,  while  gabbing  and 
gesturing  with  the  other;  people 
staring,  some  intent,  some  bored, 
some  even  angry  at  the  free- 
ways, the  exit  ramps,  the  Volks- 
wagens capriciously  changing 
lanes,  the  cars  more  wastefully 
powerful  (therefore  better) 
than  theirs — yet  people  still 
composed,  in  charge  of  things. 
And  I  knew  they  were  on  to 
something.  Jackknifed  in  the 
back  seat  in  command  of  noth- 
ing  but  one  rear  window  I  could 
see  why  people  will  choke  in 
■^->t — their  own  pollution — congested 
even  though  they  have  paved 
half  of  what  they  inhabit,  over- 
looking everything  not  at  their 
destinations  if  it  is  too  small  or 
subtle  to  be  seen  at  a  hundred 
feet  a  second — before  giving  up 
that  one  assurance  they  belong. 
It  scares  me.  I'd  do  it  myself! 

— Roy  Malahowski 
Boulder,  Colo. 


You  missed  quoting  a  column 
of  Art  Buchwald  several  years 
ago  when  he  was  in  Japan — 
that  Tokyo  traffic  was  a  princi 
pal  method  of  birth  control. 

I  would  be  glad  to  use  bus 
transportation  again  if  it  were 
cheaper,  less  time-consuming, 
more  direct,  without  transfers, 
and  closer  at  either  end  of  the 
ride.  — Carol  Casscll 

College  Park,  Md. 

James  Agee,  discussing  the 
Great  American  Roadside,  once 
wrote: 

"You  know  the  sweat  and  the 
steady  throes  of  the  motor  and 
the  copious  and  thoughtless  si- 
lence and  the  almost  lack  of 
hunger  and  the  spreaded  swell 
and  swim  of  the  hard  highway 
toward  and  beneath  and  behind 
and  gone  and  the  parted  road- 
side swarming  past .  .  .  Oh,  yes, 
you  know  this  talk  at  the  gas 
station,  the  welcome  taste  of  a 
Bar-B-Q  sandwich  in  midafter- 
noon,  the  oddly  excellent  feel 
of  a  weak-springed  bed  in  a 
transient  shack,  and  the  early 
start  in  the  cold,  bright,  lone- 


some air,  the  dustless  and  dewy 
road  . . ." 

Well,  maybe  we  still  know 
that  road,  but  not  intimately. 
We  remember  it,  perhaps,  or 
we  are  told  of  it,  but  we  don't 
travel  on  it  much  anymore. 
There  is  no  sweat  in  air-condi- 
tioned cars,  no  throes  of  the 
motor  audible  in  the  insulated 
privacy  of  the  front  seat.  The 
gas  station  runs  on  credit  cards, 
and  we  know  only  the  oddly 
unpleasant  rest  of  a  Holiday 
Inn  bed.  We  only  get  in  the  car 
now  because  we  know  where  we 
are  going,  and  there  is  always 
a  four-lane  road  to  take  us 
there.  And  if  there  is  no  four- 
lane  road,  then  we'll  get  a  four- 
wheel  drive  camper  and  make 
our  own,  by  God. 

The  death  of  the  open  road, 
the  great  American  highway  to 
happiness,  must  eventually  sig- 
nal the  death  of  the  automobile 
as  the  great  symbol  of  success 
and  status  in  our  society.  For 
as  the  pleasure  in  driving  de- 
creases, the  impetus  for  owning 
a  snazzy  car  must  go  with  it. 
Auto  makers  try  like  hell,  of 
course,  with  all  variety  of  mus- 
cle- and  compact  cars  to  revive 
the  enthusiasm  the  nation  once 
had  for  cars,  but  I  fear  they 
will  meet  with  little  success. 
Driving  and  owning  cars  is  just 
too  much  of  a  pain  in  the  ass 
these  days,  and  anyway,  where's 
there  to  go?  Although  we  may 
buy  more  cars  this  year  than 
ever  before,  we  are  enjoying  and 
believing  in  them  less,  and  that 
is  a  dangerous  position  for  any 
myth.  — David  Holwerk 

Lexington,  Ky. 

Get  this.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  deaf  persons  are 
licensed  drivers  in  all  states, 
and  reliable  statistics  show  that 
they  are  safer  on  the  highways 
than  people  who  can  hear. 

Hearing  has  very  little  to  do 
with  safe  driving.  What  about 
sirens?  Vehicles  with  sirens  also 
have  flashing  lights,  and  the 
deaf  driver  keeps  his  eyes  open, 
knowing  full  well  that  his  driv- 
ing rights  are  in  constant  jeo- 
pardy because  of  irresponsible 
prejudice  such  as  that  which  you 
have  displayed. 

Frankly,  you  owe  the  deaf  of 
America  an  apology.  It  is  hard 
enough  to  be  deaf  without  hav- 
ing to  fight  continually  to  over- 
come the  ignorance  of  the  pub- 
lic about  this  little  understood 
handicap.  — John  A.  Gough 
Nottingham,  Pa. 


Slip-ups 


We  want  to  acknowledge  two 
mistakes  that  crept  past  our  vig- 
ilance and  into  the  April  issue. 
First,  a  quote  we  attributed  to 
Kenneth  R.  Schneider's  Auto- 
kind  vs.  Mankind  (Norton, 
$7.95)  in  fact  came  from  John 
Jerome's  book,  The  Death  of 
the  Automobile  (Norton,  $6.95). 
The  weight  of  our  embarrass- 
ment over  the  mistake  is  re- 
lieved only  by  the  opportunity 
it  provides  to  recommend  both 
books  to  our  readers  once  again, 
since  they  offer  intelligent,  live- 
ly, and  comprehensive  discus- 
sions of  the  privileged  and  un- 
natural status  the  automobile 
enjoys  in  American  culture. 

Second,  in  our  listing  of  ac- 
cident figures  on  various  turn- 
pikes ("Choose  Your  Odds"), 
we  identified  the  figures  as  in- 
dicating "the  number  of  fatal 
accidents  per  100  million  vehi- 
cle miles  in  1971."  In  fact, 
these  were  absolute  figures,  rep- 
resenting the  total  number  of 
fatal  accidents  on  each  high- 
way in  that  year.  Given  the  out- 
rage in  the  letters  we  received 
from  various  turnpike  commis- 
sions, one  would  expect  that  all 
Harper's  readers,  the  April  is- 
sue comfortably  in  hand,  would 
abandon  the  misrepresented 
turnpikes  in  droves,  jamming  off- 
ramps  and  creating  unmanage- 
able congestion  and  difficulty. 
To  avoid  such  a  nightmare,  and 
to  rectify  our  error,  we  are  hap- 
py to  print  below  the  correct 
figures  for  rates  of  fatal  acci- 
dents per  100  million  vehicle 
miles  in  1971.  Zero:  Dallas 
North  Tollway,  Purchase  Pkwy; 
.5:  Hutchinson  River  Pkwy;  1.0: 
Richmond-Petersburg;  1.1:  Blue- 
grass  Pkwy,  Massachusetts  Tpke; 
1.2:  Florida  Toll  Roads,  New 
Jersey  Tpke;  1.3:  Illinois  Toll- 
way,  Merritt-Wilbur  Cross  Pkwy, 
Western  Pkwy,  Garden  State 
Pkwy,  New  York  Thruway, 
Saw  Mill  River  Pkwy;  1.6:  Con- 
necticut Tpke,  Kentucky,  Dal- 
las-Fort Worth;  1.7:  Florida 
Tpke;  1.9:  Indiana  East-West; 
2.2:  Ohio  Tpke,  Pennsylvania 
Tpke;  2.3:  Mountain  Pkwy;  2.5: 
Kennedy  Memorial  Highway; 
2.7:  Oklahoma  Tpkes;  2.8:  Del- 
aware; 2.9:  New  Hampshire; 
3.6:  Maine;  4.3:  Kansas,  At- 
lantic City  Expwy;  5.6:  Penny- 
rile  Pkwy;  8.9:  West  Virginia. 
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Nothing  short  of  some  total 
life-style  changes  will  slow  the 
encroachment  of  the  four- 
wheeled  monster.  Who  can  help 
us  wean  ourselves  from  our  own 
426-cubic-inch  pacifiers  so  we 
can  turn  our  cities  green  again? 

— Nancy  Kroening 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

Five  years  ago,  I,  a  born  and 
bred  urbanite,  met  and  married 
a  native  Virgin  Islander  and 
moved  to  the  Caribbean.  We 
had  a  lovely  apartment  high  in 
the  mountains  with  a  panoram- 
ic view  of  the  sea,  an  Olympic- 
sized  swimming  pool,  and  one 
car. 

My  husband  and  I  drove  to 
work  together,  went  to  the 
beach,  shopping,  or  wherever 
else  we  wanted  to  go.  Often,  if 
he  was  not  available,  I  walked 
down  the  mountain  or  rode 
down  with  one  of  our  neigh- 
bors. People  were  very  consid- 
erate, and  usually,  if  I  did  walk 
down,  it  was  of  my  own  choos- 
ing. 

Yet,  I  was  constantly  frus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  I  did  not 
have  the  same  freedom  of  move- 
ment, the  mobility,  that  I  had 
had  before.  There  was  no  such 
thing  as  running  out  for  a  loaf 
of  bread.  I  could  not  go  out  and 
hitch  at  night,  and  I  would  not 
walk  down  the  dark  country 


road  after  sunset.  Many  times  I 
had  to  wait  hours  for  my  hus- 
band to  pick  me  up  or  even  just 
to  go  out.  Ultimately,  I  reached 
a  point  where  I  felt  that  if  1 
did  not  get  a  car  of  my  own  I 
would  pass  away  from  acute 
frustration! 

Finally,  I  purchased  a  small 
car,  and  my  life  began  to  change 
ever  so  subtly.  I  could  go  and 
come  as  I  pleased,  and  I  now 
saw  parts  of  the  island  that  I 
had  never  seen  before.  How- 
ever, my  husband  left  earlier  in 
the  morning  and  many  times  we 
did  not  eat  breakfast  together. 
We  stopped  shopping  together 
and  sharing  changes  in  our 
schedules  since  it  was  no  longer 
necessary.  I  put  on  weight  and 
saw  my  neighbors  only  long 
enough  to  flap  my  hand  in  the 
breeze  as  I  drove  down  the 
winding  mountain  road. 

The  car  began  to  play  a  more 
important  part  in  my  life.  Like 
a  child  it  had  to  be  washed, 
fed,  and  cared  for.  I  became 
very  protective  as  well,  and  if 
perchance  someone  bumped  my 
bumper,  I  gave  him  a  look  that 
erased  any  and  all  doubt  of 
what  was  going  through  my 
mind.  People  whom  I  had  la- 
beled considerate  suddenly  be- 
came the  enemy  if  they  drove 
too  close  or  tried  to  pass. 


J oel  Katz  in  Philadelphia  sent  this  drawing  and  accompanying 
story  from  Progressive  Architecture'  magazine.  The  sketch  is  a 
prizewinning  design  for  a  summer  house  by  Daniel  V.  Scully  in- 
corporating the  client's  beloved,  but  rusting,  * '57  Porsche.  The 
shell  of  the  car  becomes  an  operable  skylight  over  the  large  main 
room  and  sleeping  loft.  One  of  the  jury  members  awarding  the 
design  prize  commented:  "I  think  this  is  a  magnificent  monument 
to  the  automotive  culture — that's  where  it's  at,  right  there\  That's 
just  the  end,  the  funereal  aspects  of  that  culture." 


I  felt  helpless  if  the  car  was 
not  working.  It  became  a  bur- 
den to  ask  for  a  lift,  and  I  found 
myself  apologizing  and  giving 
perfect  strangers  a  lengthy  ex- 
planation for  why  I  was  riding 
down  in  their  car  instead  of 
mine! 

It  was  during  one  of  those 
"no  car"  periods  that  I  began 
to  realize  what  was  happening 
to  me.  "Inconvenience"  had  be- 
gun to  take  on  a  much  broader 
meaning  until,  ultimately,  it 
meant  any  deviation  that  made 
me  rely  on  my  own  powers  of 
locomotion  or  the  kindness  of 
others.  In  short,  happiness  had 
become  a  working  car. 

In  the  past,  when  I  had 
thought  about  the  problems  of 
the  automobile,  I  thought  about 
them  in  terms  of  pollution, 
congestion,  or  depletion  of  our 
natural  resources.  Only  after  my 
own  experience  did  I  begin  to 
think  about  the  problems  in 
terms  of  human  relationships. 
The  automobile  separates  you 
from  your  own  capabilities, 
your  own  resources,  and  from 
communication  and  interaction 
with  other  people.  The  other 
problems  can  be  solved  eventual- 
ly by  the  electric  engine,  EPA, 
or  Fiberglas,  but  the  one  of  hu- 
man relationships  is  much  more 
subtle  and  complex.  It  depends 
on  individual  awareness  and 
commitment.  — Linda  Crcque 
St.  Thomas,  V.I. 

I  f  I  didn't  have  a  car  I'd  be 
trapped  in  this  Betty  Crocker 
ghetto  forever! 

— Madame  Suzie  of  a 
Select  Cincinnati  Suburb 

I  respect  Fraydun  Manocher- 
ian's  concern  for  driver  educa- 
tion. But  one's  day-to-day  driv- 
ing reflects  his  personality.  I 
used  to  find  the  challenges  of 
lane  hopping  in  commuter  traf- 
fic and  speed  on  the  thruways 
irresistible.  The  snow-reduced 
speed  on  the  New  York  Thru- 
way  that  lengthened  the  trip 
from  Saratoga  to  Cleveland  by 
ten  hours  seemed  humiliating 
and  tiresome. 

Feeling  that  those  hours  were 
wasted,  I  used  to  brag  about 
making  that  trip,  490  miles,  in 
six  hours  on  a  clear  day.  Then 
I  was  lucky  enough  to  have  a 
passenger  who  taught  me  that 
traveling  is  as  enjoyable  as  the 
destination,  to  relax  at  favorite 
rest  stops,  to  use  driving  time 
to  think,  to  talk,  to  sing.  From 


experience  I'm  no  lon^ 
nation-oriented.  I 
push  myself  beyond  ml 
skill  to  feel  powerfuj 
did  have  driver  educa 
it  didn't  teach  me  thai 
doesn't  prove  how  moH 
free  he  is  by  attempti^B 
— Christine  AS 
Shaker  HeigrB 

Xhe  automobile  of  fell 
perience   of  abstractil 
the  environment.  Instea 
intimate  connectedne 
things  as  experienced 
trian  man,  the  driver 
ger  perceives  the  worlt 
accelerated  rate.  If  he] 
quired  to   respond  to| 
stimuli  offered  at  this 
brain  would  become  ove 
Instead  he  divorces  his  ; 
from  this  process,  becoij 
involved — enough,  perh 
lose  a  sense  of  conne 
to  things  until,  percha 
runs  up  the  back  of 
trailer.  Who  knows  but  \ 
process  of  disengagemeii 
in  some  way  responsibli 
many  automobile  accide 
— Robert 
Milwauke 

As  much  as  I  regret  to 
my  existence  would  be 
without  a  car!  I  work  uj 
fercnt  town  and  would 
quit  work  without  a  car.  B 
also   have    to    quit  my 
classes  at  college,  sincej 
in  yet  another  city.  Ij 
areas  and  small  cities 
quite  often  essential  to 
son's  economic  survival 
life,  and  many  other  thin! 

— Henry 
Rome 


w  hen  they  are  home  f« 
lege  on  vacation  our  bo 
quently  play  cars.  It  is  z 
over  from  their  childhooi 
they  played  with  the  Mai 
series,  Dinky  cars,  and 
Sometimes  if  I  am  no 
they  ask  me  to  play  t( 
more  fun  with  several  p 
You  can  play  cars  wi 
size  garage  and  drivewaj 
use  a  double  garage  with 
kctball  hoop  on  the  front 
The  driveway  is  two-lam 
about  twenty  feet,  then  nt 
into  a  single  lane  to  the 
To  play  on  a  board  th 
you  need  a  minimum  o: 
cars,  although  four  or  fi 
preferable.  We  have,  in 
five  cars  in  the  drivcwi 
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tough  we've  always 
»f  ourselves  as  a  one- 

_  tion  wagon  is  the  fam- 
id  all  we  ever  needed 
boys  started  playing 
real.  Two  of  the  four 
s  belong  to  them.  My 
in's  little  secondhand 
car  fits  neatly  in  the 
txt  to  the  station  wag- 
jhind  the  lawn  mower, 
[id  son's  little  second- 
'  is  parked  behind  the 
agon  in  the  driveway. 
I  is  an  old  Buick  that 
un.   It  belongs  to  a 
one  of  the  boys  who 
for  practically  noth- 
they  expect  to  put  in 
igine  and  get  it  going 
an.  It's  only  been  here 
tuple  of  months.  The 
belongs  to  my  niece 
itisiting  from  Columbus 
lindefinite  period.  Her 
irked  behind  the  Buick. 
tt  the  picture. 
ime  begins  when  some- 
"Will  you  please  move 
iso  I  can  get  mine  out?" 
'  I  have  your  keys  so 
Dve  your  car  so  I  can 
j  out?"  The  first  player 
lis  or  her  car  keys  wins 
at  is  not  necessarily  able 
first.  According  to  the 
car  is  allowed  to  pass 
ather.  Cars  must  move 
the  driveway  in  what- 
luence  is  necessary  to 
e  player  originating  the 
to  gain  access  to  the 
ince  the  Buick  is  a  sta- 
piece  on  the  board,  so 
the  game  may  become 
ated  and  full  of  interest, 
rie  car  moves  out,  the 
nust  return  to  some- 
iear  their  original  posi- 
thout  hitting  the  Buick, 
awn  mower. 

oser  is  the  neighbor  boy 
a  high  school  basketball 
d  used  to  practice  in 
If  our  garage  on  that 
mentioned.  He  can't 
■actice  dribbling  in  the 
ty  anymore.  Oh,  well, 
jiost  old  enough  to  start 
cars.  — Pat  Lubar 

j  Port  Washington,  N.Y. 

land  automobile  transpor- 
;aken  together  with  elec- 
!;ommunication  and  the 
;1ion  of  electric  power 
site  steam  power  from 
ave  multiplied  by  many 
Oe  amount  of  useful  land 
tually  every  purpose.  It 
onger  necessary,  or  even 


economical,  to  concentrate  in- 
dustry, finance,  merchandising, 
and  urban  housing  into  tightly 
congested  knots  where  railroads 
intersect,  or  can  come  conve- 
niently alongside  of  docks. 

The  primary  reason  land  rents 
have  fallen  as  a  percentage  of 
the  national  income,  and  wages 
and  salaries  have  risen  so  much 
(why  in  a  word  the  predictions 
of  Henry  George  have  been  so 
barren)  is  inextricably  bound  up 
in  the  mobility  offered  by  au- 
tomotive transportation  that  has 
increased  the  amount  of  land 
useful  for  residences,  factory 
sites,  retail  stores,  warehouses, 
agriculture,  and  recreation  more 
rapidly  than  the  labor  supply. 

The  politics  of  this  should 
not  be  neglected.  Rents  and 
the  tax  base  in  the  "central 
cities"  are  much  eroded  by  the 
combination  of  automotive 
transportation,  electric  power, 
and  electronic  communication. 
This  has  been  going  on  for  a 
very  long  time,  witness  the  in- 
cludible bankruptcy  of  the 
streetcars  and  the  interurbans 
of  the  1920s  and  '30s.  But  the 
city  fathers  could  combat  this 
for  decades  by  improving  the 
roads  to  the  downtown.  The  last 
great  efforts  have  been  the  free- 
ways with  the  downtown  exits 
plus  great  areas  for  parking. 

Now,  in  a  desperate  effort  to 
prop  up  rents  in  a  downtown 
that  needs  no  longer  to  be  so 
concentrated,  central  city  in- 
terests join  forces  with  outdoor 
clubs  and  professional  writers 
to  limit  the  use  of  automotive 
transport  that  makes  the  use  of 
less  expensive  sites  possible,  and 
to  tax  automobile  users  to  pay 
heavy  subsidies  for  metropolitan 
transit  systems. 

This  whipsaw  effort,  greatly 
aided  by  the  environmental  fu- 
ror, which  can  be  so  easily  used 
as  a  mask  for  self-interested  use 
of  arbitrary  governmental  sanc- 
tions, probably  cannot  tip  the 
balance  back  in  favor  of  the 
heavy  central  city  concentra- 
tion of  a  bygone  day,  but  it  can 
slow  the  rise  of  real  incomes, 
especially  of  the  low-income 
earners,  and  it  can  enhance 
downtown  rents. 

— Dean  A.  Worcester,  Jr. 

Seattle,  Wash. 

I  enjoyed  reading  in  your  April 
issue  that  a  Cisitalia  was  dis- 
played at  the  Museum  of  Mod- 
ern Art.  To  me,  cars  are  a  form 
of  high  art  not  only  as  sculp- 
ture but  because  they  sound  and 


feel  good.  They  respond  to  us. 
They  change  time  and  space. 
They  deserve  our  respect. 

— Tim  Blankenhorn 

Pasadena,  Calif. 

Since  most  of  this  fair  land 
is  so  utterly  dependent  upon  the 
private  vehicle,  discussing  what 
is  going  to  be  done  about  it 
rates  high  among  irrelevant  re- 
dundancies. There  are  countless 
towns,  numerous  cities  that  the 
ordinary  human  might  just  as 
well  forget  about  getting  into 
or  out  of  without  a  vehicle  of 
his  own;  there  are  whole  states 
that  would  suffer  utter  paralysis 
if  the  private  vehicle  disap- 
peared, and  in  quite  a  few  of 
the  large  cities  the  idea  of  mass 
transit  displacing  more  than  a 
fraction  of  the  private  vehicles 
rates  as  sick  humor.  We  got 
problems,  Mister,  but  since  in- 
dividual mobility  rates  right 
along  with  freedom  from  want 
in  the  as  yet  unfathomed  mind 
of  the  human  we  might  as  well 
learn  to  enjoy  a  situation  we 
are  going  to  have  to  live  with. 

— George  Barnes 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Anyone  who  gets  the  idea  that 
any  .serious  restriction  on  the 
motor  vehicle  is  widely  immi- 
nent is  kidding  himself.  Take 
Denver,  for  example,  the  sub- 
ject of  Bill  Pride's  enthusiasm 
for  rapid  transit  progress. 

In  1960  the  Denver  Metro- 
politan Area  moved  fewer  than 
34,000  workers  to  their  jobs  by 
public  transportation,  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  employed 
work  force.  By  1970,  despite 
the  area's  spectacular  growth, 
only  about  20,000  workers  used 
transit,  4.2  percent  of  the  total, 
and  relatively  less  than  such  au- 
to-oriented communities  as  Los 
Angeles-Long  Beach  and  Dal- 
las! 

My  recent  study  of  census 
data  showed  that  for  all  33  U.S. 
metropolitan  areas  of  one  mil- 
lion or  more,  the  share  of  work- 
ers using  public  transportation 
fell  over  the  intercensal  period 
from  24.5  to  16.8  percent,  and 
in  no  area  did  the  proportion 
increase.  Perhaps  the  coming 
decade  will  reveal  a  better  rec- 
ord, but  continued  flight  to  the 
auto-dominated  and  relatively 
sparse  suburbs  is  unlikely  to 
produce  the  reversal  we  would 
like  to  see. 

— Edmond  L.  Kanwit 
Fairfax,  Va. 


I  f  buses  are  ever  to  really  com- 
pete with  cars,  it  won't  be  via 
a  GM  future/fantasy/transit/ 
module/placebo  that,  somehow, 
will  never  get  into  production. 
(Didn't  Stuttgart  have  a  work- 
ing monorail  before  1910?)  No, 
buses  will  have  to  out-gadget 
and  oul-maclw  cars. 

First,  hand  build  prototype 
city  transit -type  vehicles  that 
will:  blur  across  the  Bonneville 
salt  flats  at  300  mph-plus; 
scream  down  the  drag  strip 
quarter  mile,  blowing  by  the 
finish  at  150  mph,  three  para- 
chutes (Remember-the-Apollos- 
Factor)  billowing  them  into  mi- 
nus-G  deceleration;  roar  head 
to  head  in  the  Daytona  Omni- 
500;  and  obliterate  each  other 
for  Demolition  Derbys  at  Islip 
on  ABC's  Wide  World  of  Sports. 
Your  local  city,  say  Memphis, 
can  compete  with  others — a 
World  Series  of  High  Perfor- 
mance Bus  Racing.  And  when 
the  old  8:02  pulls  around  your 
corner,  sexy,  painted  with  over- 
size rear  tires,  it  will  be  a  tough 
machine.  Didn't  one  just  like  it 
(here's  the  real  Lesson  of  De- 
troit) wipe  out  the  competition 
at  the  Grand  Nationals  in  the 
"Funny  Bus"  division? 

— David  Jeffery 
Arlington,  Va. 

The  notion  that  the  operation 
of  an  automobile  is,  or  should 
be,  an  act  of  personal  whim 
has  been  an  unfortunate  illusion 
stimulated  by  the  synthetic  ro- 
mance of  automotive  promo- 
tion. The  moment  that  an  auto- 
mobile leaves  the  private  sanc- 
tuary of  its  garage  and  drive- 
way it  becomes  only  one  ele- 
ment in  a  vast  public  transpor- 
tation complex.  Even  though  it 
may  be  occupied  by  private  in- 
dividuals, it  must  conform  to 
the  common  system  in  its  search 
for  a  private  destination.  Like  a 
giant  particle  it  becomes  one 
*  unit  in  a  stream  of  elements 
that  pulsate  witn  predictable  be- 
havior between  domestic  capil- 
laries at  the  extremes  of  the  sys- 
tem and  its  central  organs  of 
commerce.  Each  unit  is  a  com- 
plete organism  in  which  human 
and  mechanical  subsystems  act 
as  components  within  an  insu- 
lating field  of  force  comprised 
of  communicative  and  defensive 
systems  that  operate  at  the  en- 
vironmental interface. 

— Arthur  J.  Pulos 
McLean,  Va. 
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TOOLS  FOR  LIVIN 


UNDERGROUND 
OPENER 

No  doubt  our  coverage  of 
the  GI  can  opener  has  led  other 
can  opener  cultists  to  seek  us 
out.  We  have  received  a  num- 
ber of  letters  from  members  of 
the  Swing-A-Way  No.  407  cult. 
Hilde  Erwin  of  Carmel,  Calif., 
begins  her  brief  with  a  quote 
from  the  package:  "Other  can 
openers  operate  on  friction  .  .  . 
they  force  the  cutter  around  the 
lid.  We  drive  ours  with  gears, 
just  like  an  expensive  piece  of 
machinery.  As  a  result,  Swing- 
A-Way  is  the  easiest,  smoothest- 
to-use  can  opener  around  .  .  . 
and  the  most  durable.  It  never 
skips  or  stalls,  even  on  badly 
dented  cans." 

Speaking  for  herself,  Ms.  Er- 
win says,  "Believe  it  or  not,  this 
is  a  most  modest  appraisal  of 
the  virtues  of  this  gadget.  It  is 
.  01  k  (  m  an  \  can.  It  is 
■  i  jusl  fold  a  paper 
towel  into  several  thicknesses 
ise  and  run  it  through 

At  $2.95,  the  S 
bargain  machine  that  d 

llessl}  with  no  elec- 

■  srsion  of  the 

•i    for   catching   the  lid. 

MAKE  MINE 
CHOCOLATE  CHIP 

ir  both  summer 
and  the  Food  WRAPAROUND, 
Louisa  Daniels  writes  to  tell  us 

.  ice  cream.  "If 

ons:  that  it  will  bring 

;.  and  fun  to  make: 
membei  of  the  family  can 
just  combine  fresh 

1  pi  .in  them  in 
I  hen  pac  k  the 
ice  and  salt  to 
the     ice    and  start 

"When  it's  all  done,  you'll 
probably  think  that  you  never 
really  tasted  ice  cream  before. 
Unlike  the  jet-puffed,  prepack- 
aged supermarket  variety,  yours 
will  be  smooth  and  creamy  with 
plenty  of  substance.  Just  one 
warning  though:  taste  it  slowly 


the  first  time.  The  shock  of 
something  that  good  might  be 
too  much  for  your  system." 

Manufactured  by  the  J.  E. 
Porter  Company,  the  "Pacer" 
costs  $13.50;  there's  an  electric 
model  for  $21.  Both  are  guar- 
anteed for  one  year.  Available 
from  housewares  departments 
or  through  us. 


HATE  TO  STRIP? 

Stripping  can  be  an  odious 
task,  especially  if  you're  care- 
fully trying  to  scrape  paint- 
caked  wallpaper  off  your  walls 
to  repaint  them.  Patricia  Beard, 
a  reader  in  Wilmington,  Ohio, 
has  found  a  tool  to  replace  all 
those  putty  knives  and  kitchen 
spatulas  that  have  been  pressed 
into  scraping  service:  the  Big 
Blade  Wall  Stripper,  made  by 
Warner  Tools.  This,  she  ex- 
plains, is  "a  4"  wide  razor  with 
a  long,  heavy  handle  for  extra 
leverage.  Extra  blades  are  avail- 
able and  necessary.  It  works 
much  better  on  wallpaper  than 
a  steamer  or  anything  else  we've 

ilso  use  it  to  scrape 
paint  from  glass,  tile,  or  any 
hard  surface.  Sold  in  many 
hardware  or  paint  stores,  the 
"BBWS"  is  available  from  us 
with  a  packet  of  5  extra  blades 
for  $4.75. 

TURN  ON 

Cynthia  Fellows  from  Fair- 
mont, W.Va.,  recommends  the 
Westclox  Switch  Timer,  a  tool 
that  will  run  other  tools.  You 
run  it.  Under  your  direction,  it 
will  turn  lamps  on  and  off  at 
specified  times,  for  example,  so 
that  prowlers  who  may  be  inter- 
ested in  your  house  will  suspect 
that  someone  is  home  even  when 
everyone  is,  in  fact,  out. 

"The  timer  has  many  other 


uses  besides  protecting  the 
home,"  Ms.  Fellows  notes.  "It's 
really  just  nice  and  comforting 
to  set  one  to  turn  on  a  light 
every  night.  You  never  have  to 
come  home  to  a  dark  house 
again.  During  the  winter  my 
plant  lighting  system  is  plugged 
in,  providing  the  living  room 
jungle  with  a  uniform  number 
of  hours  of  light  even  on  the 
darkest  days.  You  can  automat- 
ically control  an  air  conditioner, 
heater,  humidifier,  or  even  a 
coffee  maker." 

The  Westclox  Switch  Timer 
No.  52001  is  easy  to  read  (its 
dial  is  outlined  in  heavy  black 
for  night  and  lightly  ruled  for 
day)  and  easy  to  set.  You  can 
find  it  in  housewares  depart- 
ments and  hardware  stores;  or 
order  it  from  us,  postpaid,  for 
$13.25. 


SUPERNATURAL 
SCREWDRIVER 

Screwdrivers,  like  beer  can 
openers,  are  under  the  control 
of  supernatural  forces  that  cause 
them  to  disappear.  Do  they  de- 
materialize?  Do  they  eat  each 
other  and  the  last  one  himself? 
No  one  seems  to  know.  Is  it  the 
same  supernatural  force  that 
causes  wire  coat  hangers  to  mul- 
tiply spontaneously  in  your 
closets  until  there  is  no  room 
left  for  clothes?  You  know — 
that's  the  point  when  you  reach 
for  your  raincoat  and  are  at- 
tacked by  a  dozen  wire  demons, 
till  trying  to  strangle  you. 

Well,  wc  don't  have  the  coat 
hanger  solution  yet,  but  the  4- 
in-One  Screwdriver  will  send 
the  screwdriver  demons  back  to 
Transylvania.  Vincent  Moore,  a 
New  York  painter,  sent  us  a 
letter  recommending  it  as  a 
handy,  well-designed,  and  dura- 
ble tool  that  makes  a  lot  more 
sense  to  have  around  than  a  set 
of  cheap  screwdrivers  that  never 
seem  quite  the  right  size  for  the 
job  at  hand. 

The  4-in-One  Screwdriver  has 
two  reversible  double  bits  of 
toughened  tool  steel  alloy,  one 
for  two  sizes  of  regular  slotted 
screws  and  the  other  for  large 
and  small  Phillips  types.  Both 
snap  interchangeably  into  a  re- 
versible steel  shank  that  fastens 
securely  into  a  strong  plastic 
handle.  Instead  of  having  to 
fumble  through  a  heap  of  tools 
slung  into  a  tool  drawer  you 
can  use  this  4-in-One  for  almost 
any  task. 


For  reasons  we  can't  exj 
it  seems  a  lot  less  likely 9] 
appear  than  its  cheaper  oil 
— unless  you  lend  out  youfll 
It's  available  in  most  haifl 
stores,  or  through  us  foral 

COUNTRY  PLEASI 

What's  the  first  ima 
comes  to  mind  when 
"Country  Inns"?  Englani 
Jones-bountiful  boards-! 
fires-long  talks  with  m 
Such  pleasures  exist  todaf 
in  our  own  country.  To? 
them  you  need  only 
Country  Inns  and  Back 
($3.50)  by  the  Berkshiri 
eller. 

Scattered  across  the 
havens  for  travelers  th 
a  delightful  escape  fr 
bustling   lives  and  th 
ferent    "service"  of 
hotels  and  motels.  Many 
116  charming  country 
nually  visited  and  reeva 
by  the  Berkshire  Travella 
been  in  existence  since 
ica's  earliest  days:  otha 
new.  All  offer  their  gue 
cordiality  and  graciousne 
would  expect  to  find  on 
homes   of  close  friend 
is  it >  own  disti 

Somehow  the  Berkshi 
eller  tells  us  exactly  wl 
would  really  like  to  know 
the  innkeepers,  the  local 
ry,  the  countryside,  the 
(oh,  what  groaning  board 
are!),  and  the  other  attr 

If  you're  still  dreaming 
English  countryside  as  F, 
portrayed  it.  then  perha] 
will  be  more  interested 
British  Automobile  Assoc 
Camping  and  Carav 
Handbook  1973  (S2.95 
British  AA  is  quite  cor 
with  the  proper  ecologit 
of  the  countryside  and 
fully  checks  and  rate; 
campsite  with  this  in  mil 
tries  are  arranged  geogra 
ly  and  for  each  there 
scription  of  facilities  a 
countryside's  attractions 
natural  and  manmade). 

The  book  includes  i£ 
tion  on  local  delicaciesi 
able  along  the  road  am 
plete  daily  menus  suita 
preparation  on  anythinj 
four  burners  to  one  flan 
chapter  on  "fitting  out 
with  all  sorts  of  gear  tha 
be  a  boon  to  any  camp 
cellent    maps,  suggests 
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LE  BUBBLE 
"T  TROUBLE 

- 
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! 

.der  pressure  a 
rater  through 

id  up  to  ill.  bl 
is  continue  automaticai- 
the    obsl  ■  iction  i 

l.  It  is  much  safer  and 
(han  chemicals  and  far 
Whan  calling  a  plumber 
trday  night. 

ill  are  an  apartment 
land  have  no  hose  to 
>  attach  the  tool,  you 
i  the  Drain  King  Kit 
for  drains  2"  to  4"), 
omes  complete  with  a 
(extension  hose  and  a 


THE  LATEST  WORD 
ON  YOGURT 

ii 


TO  ORDER 

care  to  order  these  items  from  us.  you  may  do  so  by 
»  letter  to  Tools  for  Living,  c/o  Harper's  Magazine,  Two 
enue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10016.  Specify  the  item,  quantity 
item,  and  color  (if  needed).  Price  is  that  indicated  in  the 
Mis  above.  Add  up  the  total  for  all  items  you  order  (N.Y. 
I  add  appropriate  sales  tax).  Enclose  a  check  for  the  total 
payable  to  Harper's  Magazine.  If  you  prefer  to  charge 
kkAmericard  or  Master  Charge,  indicate  your  card  num- 
expiration  date.  You  may  also  order  the  books  that  arc 

in  Starting  Points  by  following  these  same  instructions. 


ition 


Out-of-Print    Bookfinder.    Box  663- 

Suh'  mone) !  Visil  x-  -  < 

Publish   your  book!   Join   our  suc- 


What  5  books  would  you  take  for  an 

your    list    in  1! 
Dept.    BL,    Tun  Park 
10016. 

Good    Used    Books — Wide  Variety, 

||  titles  and  prices.  Editions, 
AUTHOR'S  SERVICE 


Looking  f  i 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 
Free  Catalog  foi  Orga 

$25.00    Hundred    stuffit  i> 

Interested  in  owning  a  franchise? — 

for    FREL  5-m 

•'  (pportunity  Magazine, 

Chicago,  III.  60611. 
Import-evport  opp<  . 

■s  lie:    (  PATRON 

Start  jour  own 

328  fast,  easy  ways  to  make  money! 
Calif.  91604. 


INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 
Savings.    Emphasis    on  investments 

d   by   in-depih   field  re- 
ints  over  S50.000.  Bro- 
chure. Benbow  Research  Corp.,  601 
Calif.  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94108. 
EM£LOYME^ 

Airline  Flight  Jobs— Men /Women 
Fly  as  Pursers,  Stewards,  Stewardesses. 
Major  Airlines.  Weil-Paid  travel.  De- 
tails regarding  interviews,  require- 
ments, addresses— $3.00.  AIR-FACTS 
P.O.  Box  716,  Fairfield,  Conn.  06430. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Male  teacher  desires  position  Sept. 

MERCHANDISE  FOR  SALE 


32  Sculptures— Hefty — chessmen.  $60. 
photos.     755     Spruce.  Pacific 

Regain  fitness  with  exer-cor!  Unique 

1  aboratory-tcsted.  Brochure. 
CISCO,   Dept.  D-5.  Box  403,  Lin- 

Nylon  hosiery,  seamed  or  seamless. 
6  Pairs— $2.00.  FIELD'S  HOSIERY, 

Exotic  plants  from  seed.  Price  list. 

DeSylv  i's,  21994 

Electric  Char-B-Que.  No  Charcoal. 

N  isual  and  tactile  delight  .  .  .  Carol 
(weeds  and  abundant 
ins  (no  synthetics)  .  .  . 

Wallpapers—  di  . 

Shriber's,  3222  Brighton  Rd.,  Pitts- 

~  MOTION  PICTURES 
16mm  and  8ram,  Sound  and  Silent 


 RECORDS 

Sing-  or  Play-Along.  Recorded  bind 

plete  with  music  hooks.  Free  I 

Mil-:.  Minus  One,  43  West 

Free  200-page  catalogue  offers  over 

Baroque,  Classical,  Romantic,  and 
Modern  music.  All  stereo  recordings. 
Highest  quality  at  budget-label  prices. 
Available  only  by  mail  from  Musical 
Heritage  Society,  Box  932  HM,  N.Y  C 

What  5  phonograph  records  would 
you  take  for  an  extended  stay  on  a 
desert  isle?  Send  your  list  to  Harper's 
Magazine,  Dept.  RL,  Two  Park  Ave., 
NYC  10016. 

TAPES ~~ 
Scotch  Recording  Tapes.  Biggest  dis- 
counts! Catalogue — 10<Z.  Tower,  La- 
fayette Hill,  Pa.  19444. 

CATALOGUES 
Catalogs:  receive  many:  Catalog  Di- 
rectory $1.00.  Box  305,  Plymouth 
Meeting.  Pa.  19462. 
Free  catalog:  Low  direct  prices.  DT 
amonds.  Sapphires,  Silks,  Cosmetics, 
Crystal,  Hunting,  Fishing.  Camping 
supplies.  Herter's  Inc.  Dept.  C20, 
Waseca,  Minn.  56093 


"Getting  started  in  stained  glass,"  50<Z 
Whittemore,  "Box  2065BX,  Hanover, 
Massachusetts  02339. 


POSTERS 
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Nostalg-ads!  Bring  back  the  '20s,  '30s, 
and  '40s  with  these  fascinating  poster- 
size  reproductions  of  old  ads  guaran- 
teed to  be  great  conversation  pieces 
in  any  room  or  office.  This  is  how  it 
was!  T929  lingerie.  '31  Hudson-8,  '39 
Dodge,  '42  Max  Factor  (with  Ginger 
Rogers).  $2.50  each  (includes  hand- 
ling and  postage)  to  Grafix,  P.O.  Box 
486,  Detroit,  Michigan  48231. 
Do  you  belong  to  a  political  party  or 
action  group  that  prints  posters?  The 
World  Political  Parties  and  Groups 
Institute  is  collecting  samples  of 
work.  Include  explanatory  material 
and  send  to  WPPGI,  Box  149  (SM), 
127  West  83rd  Street,  NYC  10024. 
Two  16-page  catalogues  illustrating 
over  128  contemporary  classic  limit- 
ed edition  posters.  Each  catalogue 
contains  exclusive  original  printings 
exactly  as  the  artists  designed  them 
in  exact  colors  with  sizes  ranging  up 
to  33"  by  47"  and  in  prices  from 
$5.00  to  $35.00.  The  American  art 
catalogue  offers  posters  by  Warhol, 
Steinberg,  Calder,  Johns,  Glaser,  In- 
diana, and  others.  The  European  art 
.catalogue  edition  offers  you  a  choice 
of  limited  editions  by  Miro,  Klimt, 
Matisse,  Picasso,  Chagall,  Milano, 
Tingucly,  and  many  more.  Send  $2.00 
for  each  catalogue  (specify  American 
Art  Edition  or  European  Art  Edi- 
tion) or  $3.00  for  both  to:  Poster 
Originals,  Ltd.,  Dept.  H-6,  386  West 
Broadway,  NYC  10012. 
25%  Discount — Special  pre-publica- 
tion  discounts  of  25%  are  available 
to  collectors  of  original  edition  con- 
temporary art.  Important  artists  like 
Rauschenberg,  Oldenburg,  Franken- 
thaler,  Lichtenstein,  Indiana,  Warhol, 
Albers,  Steinberg,  and  many  others 
are  included.  Many  major  museums 
buy  directly  from  us.  For  more  infor- 
mation write  to:  COLLECTORS'  CO- 
OPERATIVE GROUP,  Box  4022, 
Grand  Central  Station,  NYC  10017. 

SCHOOLS 
Judson  in  Arizona  .  .  .  Fully  Accredit- 
ed. College  Prep  &  General  courses. 
Coed.  Gr.  3-12.  Remcdhl  Reading. 
Informal  Western  life.  Healthful  de- 
sert climate.  Riding,  swimming,  all 
sports.  Henry  H.  Wick,  Dir.,  Judson 
School.  Box  1569,  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 
85252.  Tel.:  (602)  948-7731. 
Widen  your  world  at  Wasatch  Acad- 
emy. Creative  approach  to  learning, 
to  value  seeking,  to  community  life. 
Fully  accredited.  Coed,  boarding  9- 
12.  Worldwide  student  body.  Fine 
music,  art  facilities.  Competitive 
sports.  Skiing,  camping,  mountain- 
eering. Moderate  fees.  Catalogue: 
Dept.  H-23,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Utah  84647. 
M.A.  Communications:  nontechnical, 
humanistically  oriented  courses  con- 
cerned with  human  communication: 
intercultural,  international,  interper- 
sonal, intermedia.  We  are  more  con- 
cerned with  what  media  do  to  us  as  a 
society  than  with  how  to  script  or 
direct  programs.  Course  given  eve- 
nings, days.  125  students  in  program. 
Media  laboratory  courses  also  avail- 
able. Apply  now  for  September,  Jan- 
uary or  May  entry.  Graduate  School 
of  Corporate  and  Political  Communi- 
cations, Fairfield  University,  Fair- 
field.  Conn.  (203)  255-5411. 
Collins  Brook  School.  Opening  for 
younger  boarding  students.  Academ- 
ics, crafts,  organic  farming.  Natural 
foods.  Ungraded,  Maine  state  ap- 
proved. RD  2H  Freeport,  Maine  04032. 


U  I  OCR  U'H  LETS 


Old   letters   wanted.  Author 
lists,  military  leaders.  mu^HI 
ican  statesmen,  etc.  Collecti 
important  single   items  bou 
sold.  Especially  interested  in  | 
material.   Catalogues  iss^Bl] 
R.   Benjamin  Autographs,  III 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York* 
212-  RE-4-3902.  EsiablislHI 

 PERSONALS 

Penfriends.  For  free  informati T 
Papyrus,  Box  458H.  Winstoi' 
N.C.  27102.  j] 
Snoring  is  now  guarantecWI 
For  free  information,  write:  Cf 
ics,  Box  8143,  Coipus  Chria  t 
78412.  -f 

Handwriting  analysis  in  dept 
sample  and  S10.00  to  Elis^B 
41  East  29th  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y 
Kahala   name   analysis  write 

Box  1701,  Ingle  wood  Ca. 


The  Virgin  of  Lujan  is  credt 
m  n>  miracles.  Her  storyS 
she  can  help  you  $2.  K^H 
extra.  Airmail  to  Hope.  Cati 
reo  2722,  Buenos  Aires,  Argetr 


Armageddon    "Battle"  not 

Free  brochure.  SEARCH I.IGt 
42,  Suncity,  California  923H 


I  arm  manager.  e\ -Peace  Co 
unteer  with  M.S.  Degree  S^m 
age  24  to  34  for  marriagtsB 
interesting,  flexible,  withfl 
adjust  to  rural  life.  Boxft 
neetown.  111.  62984.  ", 


Make  your  will!  4  Will  Ff 
Plus  Attorney's  Simple  Inst 
—$1.98.  Moneyback  GuanM 
yer's,  Dept.  H,  760  MaM 
315,  San  Francisco  94107.  M 

Contraceptives  for  Men — bj  j 
Eleven  top  brands — Trojan,! 
Jade,  and  many  more.  |H| 
pies:  $1.00.  Twelve  assorted*] 
$3.00.  Free  illustrated  catalcjji 
every  order.  Plain  packaiH 
privacy.  Fast  and  reliable! I 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  J 
money  refunded  in  full.  ■ 
Box  2556-HAC  8,  Chapel  ■ 
27514. 


Attractive,  charming  woma 

wishes  to  marry  cultured! 
older  man.  Box  589,  Dulu 
55801. 


Humanism:  Position  of  Bl 
Fuller.  Thomas  Szasz,  Julii 
A  complete  philosophy 
ment  for  humane  social  act  it? 
information — American  Humi 
sociation.  Department  HR,  Bf 
San  Francisco.  Calif.  9412L* 
Jewish  Walden  Two?  WrinJ 
H  Rt.  4,  Box  128,  Templi 
76501. 

Help!  TOOLS  FOR  LIV1 

your  suggestions.  Send 
TOOLS,  Dept.  W,  Harper's  1 
Two  Park  Avenue,  New  Yq 
10016. 


"Meet  your  Happiness,"  if 

free,  unattached,  lonesome 
to   get  married.  Confident] 
documentation.  Nationwide 
Y.H.,  Dept.  Ill,  P.O.  Box  6 
Bay,  N.Y.  11771. 


New  progressive  politician 
middle-aged  wealthy  female 
riage.  P.O.  Box  145,  Loui: 
40201. 


Ted  Scott:  Congratulations 
ing  your  MA.  Love,  China 


ITERS 


The  coyote  controversy 

several  years  in  Maine,  John 
["The  Return  of  the  Coy- 
ly],  with  his  enlightened  lib- 
is  still  a  city  boy.  He  cannot 
nd  this  state  or  its  people, 
■ublishes  a  "journal  of  opin- 
lose  opinions  are  those  of  an 
sated,  overcultured  elite, 
to  maintain  the  state  of 
i  their  own  personal  dream- 

nost  grating  ugliness  in  Mr. 
oyote  fantasy  is  his  personi- 
of  State  Representative  Ros- 
ar.  Representative  Dyar  is  a 
he  represents  Mainers,  and 
•v  Mr.  Cole's  limited  percep- 
event  him  from  seeing  value 
But  Maine  is  a  state  to  be 
and  used,  not  a  pleasant 
r  affluent  escapees  to  gaze  at 
their  picture  windows.  While 
e  whines  elegantly  in  his  pa- 
Jt  the  big  companies  who  own 
Maine's  forestland,  Rep.  Ros- 
ar  introduced  a  bill  into  the 
legislature  to  tax  their  vast 
lings.  Mr.  Cole  bemoans  the 
of  trailers  over  the  state; 
ntative  Dyar  concerns  him- 
i  the  people  who  live  in  them, 
snobbery  of  John  Cole,  the 
zing  tourism,  is  not  worthy  of 
irinted.  He  views  with  disdain 
iters  who  come  to  Maine  to 
resources,  he  prefers  to  rest  in 
nchair  before  his  typewriter 
ydream  of  Indians  and  wolves 
he  idyllic  scenery.  No  matter 
that  people  live  here  too,  un- 
sy  say  "ayuh"  and  wear  red 
shirts  and  feed  him  his  anec- 
:o  tell  his  chums.  John  Cole 
.e  fifty  years  in  Maine,  but  he 
main  encapsulated  in  his  in- 
iial  vacuum,  while  Representa- 
'  yar  gets  on  with  doing  the 
that  have  to  be  done  in  this 
he  things  that  need  to  be  done 
people. 

Janice  Anthony 
North  Jay,  Me. 


Those  of  us  out  here  in  our  area  of 
the  West  who  saw  the  article  on  the 
coyote  were  startled  and  dismayed. 
We  also  felt  that  the  phrase  "ecologi- 
cal sanity"  in  your  comment  on  the 
article  on  the  contents  page  was  a 
misleading  slap.  The  entire  sentence 
read,  "An  unexpected  victory  in 
Maine  for  the  forces  of  ecological 
sanity."  .  .  . 

There  have  been  reports  recently 
of  coyotes  attacking  calves,  and 
ranchers  fear  more  of  this  is  to  come 
as  the  coyotes  grow  bolder. 

Since  you  have  run  an  article  on 
the  "noble"  coyote,  wouldn't  it  be 
fair  and  proper  for  you  to  run  an- 
other giving  the  true  picture  out  here 
in  the  West  and  telling  what  coyotes 
are  doing  to  stockmen  out  here  and 
in  the  long  run  to  people  in  the  East 
who  are  hollering  about  the  cost  of 
meat? 

Kkn  Byfri^ 
Lewistown,  Mont. 

To  each  his  own  design 

There  is  an  omission  from  Ceorge 
Nelson's  piece  on  writing  instruments 
["Design:  Personal  Writing  Tools," 
April]  that  should  be  corrected:  the 
Parker  51.  A  most  happy  combina- 
tion of  form  and  function.  I  don't 
know  when  the  design  saw  birth,  but 
I've  had  mine  for  twenty  years,  and 
not  only  is  the  styling  still  quite  con- 
temporary but  the  pen  becomes  more 
of  a  joy  to  use  with  the  passage  of 
time.  Size  and  weight  are  well  suited 
to  a  man's  hand.  It  has  excellent  ink 
capacity,  is  easy  to  fill,  and  has  a 
cap  that  slips  off  or  on  easily  yet  se- 
curely without  the  requirement  of 
screw  threads.  .  .  . 

But  Nelson  does  include  the  Mont- 
blanc  Diplni./.it.  What  a  pen!  A  mag- 
nificent man's  writing  instrument, 
and  not  only  does  it  hold  sufficient 
ink  to  write  the  first  half  of  War  and 
Peace,  I  can't  imagine  that  Tolstoy 
used  anything  else. 

Dennis  Carrigan 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 


Being  in  academia,  the  writing  in- 
strument is  the  interfacing  of  the 
scholar  and  his  work.  While  an  un- 
dergraduate, I  developed  a  rather 
fond  attachment  to  an  old,  fat,  green 
Esterbrook  ink  pen.  Taking  notes, 
writing  reports,  and  working  prob- 
lems actually  became  enjoyable.  The 
Esterbrook  carried  its  magical  charm 
through  the  beginning  of  graduate 
school.  I  retired  it  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  my  M.S.,  since  my  wife  gave 
me  a  new  Sheaffer  pen  and  pencil  set. 
These  writing  instruments  gave  a  new 
dimension  to  my  academic  work. 
During  the  next  two  years  they  were 
as  much  a  part  of  me  as  my  old  Ester- 
brook had  been.  In  a  sense,  I  give  my 
Sheaffer  pencil  as  much  credit  for 
passing  my  Ph.D.  qualifying  exams 
as  I  give  myself. 

Now  that  time  has  passed  and  I 
am  teaching,  I  have  graduated  to  the 
Montblanc  Diplomat.  .  .  .  The  secur- 
ity the  pen  offers  is  the  traditional 
design.  In  any  event,  the  Montblanc 
is  now  my  new  interfacing  of  mind 
to  paper,  and  whatever  that  says 
about  my  psychological  makeup,  let 
it  be. 

Ralph  H.  Hannon 
Malta,  111. 

During  a  five-week  period  in 
World  War  II,  I  spent  my  working 
hours  sitting  in  a  large  closet  with  a 
naval  officer  writing — by  hand — a 
radar  operator  training  manual.  Al- 
though I  had  always  done  writing 
chores  with  a  typewriter  and  had  mis- 
erable handwriting,  I  enjoyed  this 
peaceful,  concentrated  writing  pe- 
riod.One  of  the  main  reasons  for  this 
was  the  writing  sets  we  used.  The 
"set"  was  a  standard  government 
item  of  the  time — a  simple  black 
plastic  object  enclosing  an  ink  bottle 
( upside  down  )  in  a  well  that  fed  ink 
horizontally  through  the  base  to  a 
socket  containing  a  dip  pen.  The  pen 
wrote  with  perfect  smoothness,  and 
one  dip  would  enable  one  to  write,  as 
I  remember  it,  five  or  six  lines. 

William  H.  Lichte 
Columbia,  Mo. 
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Join  the  Literary  Guild  now  and  take  up  to  4  of  these  beautiful. 

Collector's  Items. 
Just  $1  for  each  book  or  set. 


1784.  NEW  DESIGN  IN  CROCHET 

by  Clinton  Mackenzie  and 
THE  COMPLETE  BOOK  OF 
KNITTING  by  Barbara  Abbey. 

2  vols,  count  as  1  choice. 
($22.90) 


0224.  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 
INTERNATIONAL  COOKBOOK 

by  Craig  Claiborne  and 
THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 
NATURAL  FOODS  COOKBOOK 

by  |ean  Hewitt. 

2  vols,  count  as  1  choice 
($22.45) 


8300.  HENRY  VIII  AND 
HIS  COURT 

Neville  Williams. 

($12.95) 


3335.  CIVILISATION 
Kenneth  Clark. 

($15*00) 


8268.  John  Galsworthy: 
THE  FORSYTE  SAGA, 
A  MODERN  COMEDY, 
END  OF  A  CHAPTER 

3  vols,  count  as  1  choice. 
($37.50) 


2394. The  James  Joyce' 
ULYSSES,  FINNEGAN'S 
DUBLINERS,  A  P0RTRA' 
THE  ARTIST  AS  A  YOUr 

3  vols,  count  as  1  cha 
($27.40) 


2808  NORMAN  ROCKWELL: 
A  SIXTY  YEAR  RETROSPECTIVE 

Thomas  S.  Buechner. 

1*15.00) 


0026.  HAMMOND 
CONTEMPORARY 
WORLD  ATLAS 

($12.50) 


2691.  William  Faulkner 
SANCTUARY,  AS  I  LAY  DYING, 
THE  SOUND  AND  THE  FURY, 
LIGHT  IN  AUGUST. 

4  vols,  count  as  1  choice 

($20  80) 


0554.  John  Stcinbe 
THE  GRAPES  OF  WRfi 
THE  WINTER  OF  OUtfl 
DISCONTENT,  THE  I 
SHORT  NOVELS  II 
3  vols,  count  as  1  c|| 
($18.50) 


4705.  Kahlil  Gibran: 
A  TREASURY  OF 
KAHLIL  GIBRAN,  A  SECOND 
TREASURY  OF  KAHLIL. 

2  vols,  count  as  1  choice. 
($15  90) 


0182.  THE  GREAT  NOVELS  9555.  Henry  Miller  Set: 

OF  ERNEST  HEMINGWAY  TROPIC  OF  CANCER, 

The  Sun  Also  Rises,  TROPIC  OF  CAPRICORN, 

For  Whom  the  Bell  Tolls,  BLACK  SPRING 

A  Farewell  to  Arms.  3  vols,  count  as  1  choice 

3  vols,  count  as  1  choice  $20.00) 

($13.95) 


4424.  D.  H.  Lawrence: 
SONS  AND  LOVERS, 
WOMEN  IN  LOVE, 
LADY  CHATTERLY'S  LOVER 

3  vols,  count  as  1  choice 


2402.  F.  Scott  Fitzge 
TENDER  IS  THE  NIGH  J 
THIS  SIDE  OF  PARADIll 
THE  GREAT  GATSBY,  l] 
THE  LAST  TYCOON 
4  vols,  count  as  1  crjl 
($16.35) 


 (CLIP  AND  MAIL  TODAY)  


/Q  The  Literary  Guild 

IsSf    Dept.  DL  23b,GardenCity,  N.Y.  11530 

Please  accept  my  application  lor  a  membership  in  the  Literary  Guild 
and  send  me  the  four  books  or  sets  whose  numbers  I  have  printed  in 
the  boxes  below  Bill  me  only  $4  plus  shipping  and  handling  (or  all 
lour  ($1  for  each)  If  not  delighted,  I  may  return  them  in  10  days,  and 
membership  will  be  canceled 

I  need  not  buy  a  book  every  month  I  only  have  to  select  4,  when 
ever  I  like,  out  of  the  hundreds  offered  me  in  the  Literary  Guild  mag- 
azine sent  free  approximately  every  4  weeks  After  4  purchases,  I 
may  resign  at  any  time 

If  I  want  Ine  monthly  selection  I  need  do  nothing  and  it  will  be  sent 
automatically.  If  I  prefer  an  alternate  — or  no  book  at  all -I  need 
only  return  the  handy  return  form  you  send  me  by  the  date  specified. 

As  a  Guild  member,  I  will  save  30%  or  more  off  the  prices  of  pub- 
lishers' editions  on  almost  every  book  I  buy  A  modest  charge  is 
added  for  shipping  and  handling,  I  may  also  take  advantage  of  the 
Guild's  fabulous  bonus  plan  and  special  sales,  which  offer  savings 
of  70%  and  more. 


1      1      1      1  1 

Mr 

Mrs. 

Miss                         (Please  Print) 

• 

Address 

City 

State                                            ZiD  • 

Members  accepted  in  U  S.A  and  Canada  only. 

Canadian  members  will  be  serviced  from  Toronto 

Offer  slightly  differenl  in  Canada 

8(>-C928 

4390.  CHILDREN'S  CLASSICS: 

•  Hans  Brinker 

•  Twenty  Thousand  Leagues 
Under  the  Sea 

•  Little  Women 

•  Five  Little  Peppers 

•  The  Little  Lame  Prince 
10  vols,  count  as  1  choice. 


Alice  in  Wonderland 
Robinson  Crusoe 
Black  Beauty 
Heidi 

The  Adventures  of 
Tom  Sawyer 


Note:  All  prices  quoted  are  for  publishers'  editions. 


1404.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF 
HUMAN  SEXUALITY 
Herant  Katchadourian,  Ml 
Donald  T.  Lunde,  M.D.  ak 
PREGNANCY,  BIRTH,  8,  FAN 
PLANNING 
by  Alan  F.  Guttmacher,  Ad 
2  vols,  count  as  1  choice.! 
($25.00) 


J 


You  merely  agree  to  buy  4  more  books  or 
sets  at  big  discounts  whenever  you  like. 

Now,  as  many  as  4  of  these  books  or  sets  are  yours  for  only 
$1  each  plus  shipping  and  handling  (worth  up  to  $1 12.80  in  j 
publisher's  editions). 

You  merely  agree  to  buy  4  more  books  at  big  discounts 
whenever  you  like.  You'll  save  30%  or  more  on  almost  every 
book  you  buy,  including  the  newest  best  sellers,  the  classics, 
the  important  books  on  every  subject. 

Send  no  money.  Just  mail  the  coupon. There's  never  been 
a  better  time  to  join  the  Literary  Guild. 

The  Guild  offers  its  own  complete,  hardbound  editions,  sometimes  altered  in  size  to  (it  special  presses  and  #ave  members  even  more. 


One  of  the  busie 
streets  in  Omah 
>aved>vith 

r  ished  bottles. 


Canyouread 

these 200 words  in  just 
one  minute? 


r  you  score  on  the  test  >  ou  are 
reading  far  below  your  true 
.  Take  advantage  of  this  special 
to  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club: 
:i  faster  in  two  weeks— or  re- 
he  training  materials  at  our  ex- 
it do  further  obligation. 

m^enious  mechanical  pacer  can 
it  eyes  to  read  up  to  50%  taster 
two  weeks. ..and  it's  yours, 
additional  charge,  when  you 
5  the  unique  Reading  Improve- 
rogram  administered  by  the 
tbe-Month  Club*, 
si -.per:  after  ;•  re;ear;r. 

ing — and  now  standard  equip- 
tbousands  of  schools  and  uni- 
reading  clinics — this  handy, 
tse  nwr-haniral  pacer  trains  the 
mind  to  read  and  comprehend 
tsed  speeds. 

because  the  Book-of-the-Month 
i  developed  an  effective  way  to 
the  Reading-Pacer  in  its  unique 
icy  Reading  Improvement  Pro- 
ne are  united  to  take  advantage 
Inordinary  opportunity:  When 
\plete  your  iirsl  lesson,  in  only 
tks.  you  will  be  reading  50% 
-  or  you  can  return,  at  our  ex- 
ad  with  no  further  obligation,  all 
mngmalerials you  have  received. 
leading-Pacer  you  receive 
I  your  first  lesson  will  allow 
sure  with  great  accuracy  your 
■ding  speed-  It  will  also  allow 
sore  your  rate  of  progress,  as 
lete  each  one  of  the  daily  15- 

you  are  the  sole  judge  of 
pou  increase  your  reading 
east  50H  in  two  weeks.  And 
!  for  yourself  whether  to  con- 
program  and  increase  your 
•eed.  comprehension  and  re- 
an  even  greater  degree. 

Two-week  trial 

be  first  lesson,  during  the  two- 
nal  period,  you  will  begin  to  dis- 

How  good  a  reader  you  can  be. 
s  know  that  most  people  can  be 
to  read  up  to  800  words  per  min- 
f aster  than  the  average  edu- 
idnlt  actually  reads.  So  first  you 
shown  how-  to  test  your  current 
e  speed,  comprehension  and  re- 
This   thoroughgoing  self- 
•sis  will  help  forecast  the  rale  of 
ess  you  can  expect. 
Hour  to  understand  and  remem- 

■■  .  ...  '- -  •■  ' :  • 
■ologists  have  found  that  fast 
'zr.Kii  ;s  zzkzzk:' i:i  r*:r- 
pEne  a  conspicuously  higher  com- 
nskrn  and  retention  factor  than 
readers,  in  almost  every  case. 
The  efficiency  of  "Peripheral 
g."  An  ophthalmologist  at  the 
sity  of  Pennsylvania  Hospital 
eves  this  method  as  follows:  "By 
eg  clusters  of  three  words  at  a 
instead  of  one  word  at  a  time,  it  is 
a.e  to  triple  the  speed  " 
be  Book-of-the-Month  Club  Read- 
peer  will  help  develop  this  skill. 
Itlessly.  in  the  shortest  possible 
It  also  has  one  immense  ad  van- 
lover  pacers  used  in  schools  and 
«s:  it  comes  to  your  home,  and  you 
members  of  your  family  can  prac- 
«ith  it  whenever  it  is  convenient 
cor  as  long  as  desired.  This  is  par- 
arty  important  if  you  have  present 
Irene  college  students  at  home. 

Fifteen  minutes  a  day 

m  decide  to  continue  the  piugiam 


IF  this  Read-iag-Pacer  -ere  no-s-  operat- 
ing wid>  the  dial  set  at  200  words  per 
mirnnr.  the  sfanner  -could  be  desceod- 
.raa-  me  page  a-  cap  reac.-.g  sp^ea  far  mas: 
educated  adults  li  yo*  read  at  tins  speed 
you  may  be  shocked  to  tears  it  a  barely  -op 
Go  eighth  grade  level. 

=  .t  perhapi  •  s-spec- aha: 

■  -  _re  reading  beknx-.rour  true  potential 
_  ma.  re  a  -  are  . :'  ~t  ...  a-.  -  a.-  :  et 
•  ■j.  ttrp  m:ss.-g  every  mo-th.  the 
you  coaavj  save  if  only  yon  could  read  raster. 
If  so.  a  program  that  can  teach  you  rapid 
reading  ax  home,  in  only  15  minutes  of 
your  spare  time  each  day.  should  be  of 
more  than  passing  interest. 

The  r.  •  •  •  •  • 1  -  •  -  '  -'•  -• 
such  a  program.  It  is  built  around  this  in- 
ger.ioi-S  Read.ngPace-  -r  rr.  -creases 
reaa..-.g  spee-  mra-aa-.  a  *e— :ar*aar  •  ■-  rr.z'.t 
principle  as  the  shutter  irxr.es  ao-s-n  the 
page,  your  eyes  automatical!',  keep  pace 
■rim  ::  By  gradual;;,  inc-easir.g  the  speed 
of  the  shutter,  you  effortlessly  increase  your 
speed  Used  -d-  the  -rigrasr.  s  specially 
ae;  gr.e:  training  materia  -  the  Pacer  -  ' 
enable  you  to  increase  your  reading  speed 
by  50^?  in  only  ra-o  --.eeks.  or  you  pay 
absolutely  txrihing. 

•5 


after  the  two-week  trial,  additional  port- 
folios will  be  sent  at  approximately 
three-week  intervals  until  you  have  re- 
ceived all  thirteen. 

This  timing  was  built  into  the  pro- 
gram so  that  those  who  are  pressed  for 
time  can  easily  keep  up  with  the  lessons 
by  devoting  only  15  minutes  a  day  to 
practice. 

You  leam  swiftly,  because  the  pro- 
gram uses  only  techniques  tested  in  uni- 
versity reading  improvement  courses 
and  in  remedial  reading  clinics.  Your 
lessons  take  you  straight  to  the  heart  of 
each  technique,  show  you  how  to  use  it 
immediately,  reinforce  your  skill  in  a 
wide  variety  of  reading  situations,  then 
test  your  mastery  with  challenging 

Z-.Z2t-. 

You  master  a  variety  of  reading 
skills,  because  this  program  takes  into 
account  the  tact  that  there  is  no  single 
cause  or  cure  for  poor  reading  habits. 
Thus  some  exercises  are  designed  to 
broaden  your  vocabulary  Others  con- 
centrate on  teaching  your  eves  to  work 
as  fast  as  your  brain.  Still  other  exer- 
cises zero  in  on  specific  skills  like  con- 
centration, comprehension,  perception 
and  retention. 

You  are  continuously  avvare  of  im- 
provement, accurately  measured  by  the 
Reading-Pacer. 

You  enjoy  each  lesson,  because  the 
practice  reading  material  you  receive 


with  each  lesson  consists  of  some  of 
the  most  famous  and  interesting  pas- 
sages from  world  literature.  'For  exam- 
ple, the  first  lesson  includes  extracts 
from  the  writings  of  Mark  Twain.  John 
Steinbeck.  Herman  Melville . . .  addresses 
by  Robert  E  Lee  Franklin  D  Roose- 
velt..essays  by  Crevecoeur  as  well  as 
Ber.r.e::  Cerf 


Why  so  many  executives 
professionals  and  students 
ha  .  e  enrolled 

Some  time  ago.  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
reported:  "According  to  reading  experts 
at  Purdue  University,  an  executive  these 
days  is  'handicapped'  unless  he  can  read 
and  assimilate  a  newspaper  report... at 
550  words  a  minute  On  desk  corre- 
spondence, a  capable  business  reader 
ought  to  move  only  a  little  slower  per- 
haps 400  words  a  minute,  and  still  glean 
all  the  information  he  needs." 

That  may  explain  why  so  many  ex- 
ecutives, professionals  and  students 
have  found  themselves  concerned  about 
upgrading  the  reading  skills  they  origi- 
nally acquired  in  elementary  school,  and 
have  enrolled  in  the  Book-of-the-Month 
Club  Reading  Improvement  Program 
So  far.  more  than  100,000  individuals 
have  taken  the  course  with  satisfying 
results. 

Each  portfolio  is  only  $5.75 

The  price  of  each  portfolio  is  only  $5.75. 
plus  shipping.  And — although  the  manu- 
facturer's list  price  of  the  Pacer  is  $7030 
— if  you  complete  the  program,  it  will 
be  yours  to  keep  v.ithout  cltarge. 

Please  note,  however,  that  the  Read- 
mg-Pacer  will  not  be  returnable  after 
the  two-week  trial  period.  Thus,  sub- 
scribers who  do  not  complete  the  entire 
course  will  be  required  to  keep  the 
Pacer  but  will  be  billed  for  only  a  fourth 
of  its  list  price — $17.62. 

And  remember  that  you  are  pro- 
tected by  the  important  guarantee  men- 
tioned earlier:  you  will  read  5094  faster 
in  only  two  weeks,  or  you  can  return 
everything,  including  the  Pacer,  at  no 
cost  whatever. 

Mail  enrollment  coupon  today 

Surely,  if  you  have  ever  considered  en- 
rolling in  any  rapid  reading  course,  you 
could  not  ask  for  a  more  convenient  ar- 
rangement than  this  two-week  trial 
offer.  Send  for  the  first  portfolio  now  by 
mailing  the  coupon  today  to:  Reading 
Improvement  Program.  Book-of-the- 
Month  Club.  Inc..  230  Park  Avenue,  New- 
York.  N.Y  10017. 


Reading  Improvement  Program 


Hi.-.  : 


iwi- 


Plea.se  senc  rr.e  t.-.e  first  e-a 
of  the  P-e-admg  Improvement  Pro- 
gram -  z  -i  the  ?*ead. tag-racer  .r. 
a  separate  paciage-tcr  •.■zz-me: 
Iree  trial.  If  at  the  end  of  the 
tr.a.  tr.:  :»a-.r?  ipeec  .-.a-  r.-.t 
creased  fc7  at  least  50*^  -  or  if  I  do 
not  visa  to  continue  the  program 
for  any  reason  — I  ".ay  return  the 
materials,  at  vour  expense,  triih  no 
farther  obligation .  If  I  decide  to 
continue.  I  will  pa;  Is  75  'plus  a 
charge  for  jh-ppiig.  for  Tie  first 
circle..',  ar.c  tr.e  ;arre  arr.cur.t  tor 
ea.tr.  zl  t.-.e  --e.ve  c-.ceei.ng  ; 
folios  as  they  are  sext-otoe  approx- 
imatelx  every  three  weeks.  <  There 
as  an  additional  sraippfrag  charge 
for   the  package  containing  the 
Pacer  i  I  understand  there  Till  be 
no  separate  charge  for  the  Heading- 
Pacer    'rr.ar.aJa-.-. carer  s    l.rt  t.-.t* 
t~0-50i  if  I  contpiei*  tree  program 
but  if  I  discontintie  at  any  -..me 
after  tr.e  f-o-^eek  trial  cer.od  T 
s-.'.:   r»tj   the   race-    arte  aa- 
fburth  of  its  Hst  priee-r."  !i  - 
at  tiae  t.me  al  my  tar.'e  a:  : 
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friends  arrive  all  at  once, 
off  an  interior  fanfare  of 
.iate  recognition.  Some  ar- 
owly,  by  dint  of  simple 
aity,  the  accumulation  of 
experience  gradually 
ing  to  new  intimacies, 
arrive  dramatically,  unex- 
ly  stepping  out  from  be- 
i  disguise  they  had  pre- 
/  elaborated.  By  whatever 
they  come,  friends  join  us 
ind  of  conspiracy  against 
orld,  circumscribing  with 
private  space  filled  with 
1  concerns. 

more  or  less  assume  that 
ship  happens  of  its  own 
1  and  that  its  depth  is  reg- 

by  some  intuitive  chem- 
^eyond  our  direct  control, 
result,  we  feel  helpless  at 
times  when  we  think  we 

have  "a  really  good 
,"  or  as  many  friends  as 
'ant.  How  do  you  find 
s?  Where  do  you  make 
onnection? 

lay  we  seem  preoccupied 
e  problems  of  friendship, 
r  cultural  images,  people 
er  alone  and  lonely.  They 
orever  waking  up  in  new 
new  cities,  new  lives 
:  they  must  once  again 
o  pace  off  the  prison  of 
duality.  They  travel  with 
s  as  easy  riders,  in  tem- 
y  alliances  in  which  a 
ully  accounted  exchange  of 


favors  marks  the  limit  of  mu- 
tuality. Against  this  bleak  land- 
scape, the  classic  images  of 
friendship  appear  sentimental 
and  pretentious. 

We  are,  after  all,  governed 
by  the  transience  of  our  lives. 
Geographic  moves  repeatedly 
truncate  friendships,  placing 
them  beyond  the  reach  of  care- 
ful tending.  We  all  have  lists  of 
persons  we  feel  vaguely  guilty 
about  falling  out  of  touch  with. 
In  this  flux,  we  tend  to  move 
within  very  large  circles  of  ac- 
quaintance— people  with  whom 
we  work,  play  bridge,  practice 
politics,  share  children,  have  a 
beer,  or  go  on  a  trip.  But  sel- 
dom do  they  cut  across  all  the 
areas  of  our  lives  to  attain  the 
status  of  a  true  friend.  We  are 
too  conservative  for  that.  We 
dollop  out  our  time  as  though 
it  were  an  extravagantly  fine 
liquor — some  get  more  than 
others,  but  there  are  always 
limits.  The  sheer  lavishness  of 
friendship  celebrated  by  Mon- 
taigne is  as  foreign  to  us  as 
Gothic  architecture.  In  the  end, 
friendship  seems  one  of  those 
things  about  which  we're  real- 
istic to  a  fault. 

Because  we  are  always  on  the 
wing,  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  in- 
tensity to  pierce  our  daily  ar- 
mors to  the  point  at  which  we 
become  fully  engaged  in  friend- 
ship. And  the  culture  provides 


relatively  few  arenas  where  such 
intensity  is  available.  Soldiers, 
prisoners  of  war,  and  revolu- 
tionaries typically  move  on 
fields  where  uncommonly  deep 
levels  of  encounter  are  possible. 
The  nearest  civilian  equivalent 
is  probably  adolescence,  a  so- 
cial transition  that  has  become 
so  complicated  and  anxiety- 
inspiring  that  it  creates  a  tacit 
fellowship  among  those  who 
suffer  it.  For  the  rest  of  us,  psy- 
chiatry is  the  only  substitute  we 
have  devised. 

Somewhere  between  the  army 
platoon  and  the  psychiatrist  is 
the  encounter  group.  Its  man- 
ifestations are  varied,  ranging 
from  women's  consciousness- 
raising  groups  to  industrial  task 
groups,  to  full-fledged  psycho- 
therapeutic groups.  But  they  all 
have  in  common  the  determined 
effort  of  an  arbitrary  group  of 
persons  to  share  a  simultaneous 
experience  as  fully  and  person- 
ally and  honestly  as  possible. 

The  power  of  these  groups 
lies  in  their  enforced  intimacy. 
They  attempt  to  strip  away  the 
normal  insulations  we  maintain 
and  arrive  at  the  naked  self.  In 
so  doing,  they  rely  on  an  en- 
ergetic self-consciousness  that 
borders  on  self-absorption.  But 
they  can  also  bring  luxuriant 
friendships  into  flower,  making 
their  members  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  others  will  ac- 


cept them  in  all  their  messy 
detail.  At  the  very  least,  groups 
demystify  friendship,  demon- 
strating that  most  of  the  bar- 
riers between  us  are  self-im- 
posed, and  that  overcoming 
them  requires  work  and  not 
merely  good  vibes. 

The  phenomenal  growth  of 
such  groups  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years  suggests  that  struc- 
tured intimacy — the  more  in- 
tense the  better — can  temporari- 
ly relieve  the  painful  isolation 
that  many  people  feel  in  their 
lives.  Even  more,  it  indicates 
that  encounter  groups  fit  neatly 
within  our  social  patterns  and 
style  of  life.  They  are  fast,  sure, 
portable  ways  of  making  con- 
nections, of  feeling  the  anchor 
in  the  world  that  friendship  has 
traditionally  provided.  They  may 
tell  us  what  friendship  becomes 
in  the  age  of  future  shock. 

This  issue  of  WRAPAROUND 
explores  some  of  the  everyday 
and  not-so-everyday  aspects  of 
friendship.  It  invites  you  to  re- 
flect on  your  own  experiences 
with  friends.  Our  underlying  as- 
sumption is  that  years  of  learn- 
ing to  extend  ourselves  by  dra- 
matic technological  means — tele- 
phones, jet  planes,  automobiles, 
television — have  jarred  us  loose 
from  the  sense  of  how  enor- 
mously far  we  can  extend  our- 
selves with  other  people. 

— Tony  Jones 
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"If  you  find  your  life  tangled  up  with  somebody  else's  life  for  no 
very  logical  reasons,"  writes  Bokonon,  "that  person  may  be  a 
member  of  your  karass."  — Kurt  Vonnegut,  Jr. 

Cat's  Cradle,  1963 


I  saw  in  Louisiana  a  live-oak  growing, 

All  alone  stood  it,  and  the  moss  hung  down  from  the  branches, 
Without  any  companion  it  grew  there,  uttering  joyous  leaves  of 
dark  green, 

And  its  look,  rude,  unbending,  lusty,  made  me  think  of  myself, 
But  I  wondered  how  it  could  utter  joyous  leaves,  standing  alone 

there,  without  its  friend,  its  lover  near — for  I  knew  I  could  not, 
And  I  broke  off  a  twig  with  a  certain  number  of  leaves  upon  it, 

and  twined  around  it  a  little  moss, 
And  brought  it  away — and  I  have  placed  it  in  sight  in  my  room, 
It  is  not  needed  to  remind  me  as  of  my  own  dear  friends, 
(For  I  believe  lately  I  think  of  little  else  than  of  them,) 
Yet  it  remains  to  me  a  curious  token — it  makes  me  think  of  manly 

love; 

For  all  that,  and  though  the  live-oak  glistens  there  in  Louisiana, 

solitary,  in  a  wide  flat  space. 
Uttering  joyous  leaves  all  its  life,  without  a  friend,  a  lover,  near, 
I  know  very  well  I  could  not. 

—Walt  Whitman,  1860 


BEYOND  THE  PAIL 

Once  upon  a  time  (this  is  an  anecdote)  I  went  for  a  week's 
holiday  on  the  Continent  with  an  Indian  friend.  We  both  enjoyed 
ourselves  and  were  sorry  when  the  week  was  over,  but  on  parting 
our  behaviour  was  absolutely  different.  He  was  plunged  in  despair. 
He  felt  that  because  the  holiday  was  over  all  happiness  was  over 
until  the  world  ended.  He  could  not  express  his  sorrow  too  much. 
But  in  me  the  Englishman  came  out  strong.  I  reflected  that  we 
should  meet  again  in  a  month  or  two,  and  could  write  in  the  in- 
terval if  we  had  anything  to  say;  and  under  these  circumstances 
I  could  not  see  what  there  was  to  make  a  fuss  about.  It  wasn't  as 
if  we  were  parting  forever  or  dying.  "Buck  up,"  I  said,  "do  buck 
up."  He  refused  to  buck  up,  and  I  left  him  plunged  in  gloom. 

The  conclusion  of  the  anecdote  is  even  more  instructive.  For 
when  we  met  the  next  month  our  conversation  threw  a  good  deal 
of  light  on  the  English  character.  I  began  by  scolding  my  friend. 
I  told  him  that  he  had  been  wrong  to  feel  and  display  so  much 
emotion  upon  so  slight  an  occasion;  that  it  was  inappropriate.  The 
word  "inappropriate"  roused  him  to  fury.  "What?"  he  cried.  "Do 
you  measure  out  your  emotions  as  if  they  were  potatoes?"  I  did 
not  like  the  simile  of  the  potatoes,  but  after  a  moment's  reflection 
I  said,  "Yes,  I  do;  and  what's  more,  I  think  I  ought  to.  A  small 
occasion  demands  a  little  emotion,  just  as  a  large  occasion  de- 
mands a  great  one.  I  would  like  my  emotions  to  be  appropriate. 
This  may  be  measuring  them  like  potatoes,  but  it  is  better  than 
slopping  them  about  like  water  from  a  pail,  which  is  what  you 
did."  He  did  not  like  the  simile  of  the  pail.  "If  those  are  your  opin- 
ions, they  part  us  forever,"  he  cried,  and  left  the  room.  Returning 
immediately,  he  added:  "No — but  your  whole  attitude  toward 
emotion  is  wrong.  Emotion  has  nothing  to  do  with  appropriate- 
ness. It  matters  only  that  it  shall  be  sincere.  I  happened  to  feel 
deeply.  I  showed  it.  It  doesn't  matter  whether  I  ought  to  have 
felt  deeply  or  not."  — E.  M.  Forster 

"Notes  on  the  English  Character,"  1920 


Now  this  is  the  Law  of  the  Jungle — as  old  and  as  true  as  the  sky; 
And  the  Wolf  that  shall  keep  it  may  prosper,  but  the  Wolf  that 

shall  break  it  must  die. 
...  the  strength  of  the  Pack  is  the  Wolf,  and  the  strength  of  the 

Wolf  is  the  Pack.  — Rudyard  Kipling  (1865-1936) 

"The  Law  of  the  Jungle" 


REPORT 


Card  Encounter 

There  were  close  to  three  doz- 
en cards  sitting  there,  on  the 
display  rack  in  the  5  &  10.  They 
were  attractive  cards,  with  neat 
abstract  covers.  This  nice-look- 
ing one,  for  instance,  with  the 
black  -blotches.  I  opened  it. 
"Please,"  it  read.  "Stop  talking 
about  people  who  used  to  love 
you."  Jee-zus!  I  felt  like  I'd 
walked  in  on  the  middle  of 
something;  I  wanted  to  say,  "ex- 
cuse me!"  and  clo-.e  the  door. 

But  I  live  in  the  Esalen  state, 
which  is  to  say,  California.  Cal- 
ifornians  like  to  "relate"  a  lot. 
So  I  picked  up  a  card  with  a 
red  blob  on  the  front.  "You  hurt 
me."  Oh  yeah?  Another  red  one: 
"I  think  you  use  being  hurt  as 
a  weapon  against  me."  Right! 
This  was  getting  good.  Pale  blue 
with  purple  and  green:  "Now, 
at  last  we  can  talk  about  it." 
Ah,  get  it  right  out  in  the  open. 
Good.  Red  with  a  fuzzy  black 
thing:  "I  don't  trust  yet.  I  want 
to,  but  I  just  don't."  Aw,  come 
on!  How  can  we  make  you 
trust?  This  pink  one  with  the  or- 
ange highlights  and  what  looks 
like  a  dab  of  chocolate  sauce 
with  sprinkles?  "If  I  tell  you  I 
was  wrong,  will  you  promise 
not  to  use  it  against  me?"  I 
pulled  another  off  the  rack. 
Damn!  It  was  blank — no,  just 
an  envelope.  .  .  .  This  one,  blue 
and  green,  but  mostly  white:  "I 
wanted  to  say  yes."  Ah,  recon- 
ciliation! Yellow  and  green  with 
red  highlights:  "Usually  when 
I'm  silent  like  that.  I  really  want 
you  to  come  to  me  and  bring 


me  out."  Green  with 
whirlpool:  "You  were  r  t, 
course,  but  I  just  couk 
you  that."  Boy,  what 
can  do'.  My  heart  sac  q 
yanked  the  la.t  one  out, 
thing  with  two  smears.  ' 
sured  it.  I'm  skipping  six 
above  the  ground." 

I  stood  there,  glowic 
catharsis,     until     a  "1 
thought  intruded:  Who 
hell  send->  these  cards, 
whom?  What  vicious  bit, 
of  my  checkered  past 
send    me    that    "Stop  'V 
about  people  who  used  i  <n 
you"  number?  What  if  ill 
to  me  unsigned?  I  was  i  : 
with  horror.  And  then  I  v\ 
what  exquisite  psyche-sha  I 
these  cards  could  be.  Yon  I 
send  "I  wanted  to  say  y  a 
someone  you  didn't  esp  If 
care  for  and  let  them  rad  m 
brains  over  who,  indeed,  v  m 
to  say  yes.  I 

Thi->  whole  new  way  to  \ 
was  developed,  apparentl 
the  Buzza-Cardozo  compe- 
Anaheim,  in  collaboration 
Sensitivity  Games,  Inc.,  o) 
ton,  Mass.  The  cards  are  o 
by  one  Jonah  Kalb  anc 
David  Viscott,  M.D. 

For  35«  a  shot,  you,  tot 
make  like  you're  baring 
soul  to  the  victims  of  yourci 
put  them  through  the  req 
number  of  changes,  and 
when  they're  prime.  Me,  I'i 
to  buy  some  stamps.  — Ed 

Ed  Ward  is  a  sensitive  young 
lance  writer  who  lives  in  Saux 

t  hate  being  atone..m 


•e  *~ 

The  Cabots  Speak  Only  to  God 

The  people  we  are  willing  to  declare  are  our  "friends"  pe  I 
tently  come  from  our  own  social  stratum.  Some  years  ago.  a  ft  I 
raising  campaign  in  Boston  ran  aground  because  of  this  fact.  \ 
women's  auxiliary  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  conce<| 
the  idea  of  using  a  chain  letter  to  raise  money.  Each  woman 
the  auxiliary  was  supposed  to  write  a  letter  to  ten  "friends."  It 
assumed  that,  in  no  time  at  all,  such  a  chain  letter  would  swirl  <i 
Boston  and  produce  a  windfall  of  dollars.  Unfortunately,  u 
didn't  happen  at  all.  The  women  in  the  auxiliary  were  all  upi 
class  women,  and  the  chain  letters  to  "friends"  never  got  oui 
the  relatively  small  upper  class,  and  down  into  the  city's  01 
classes.  — Vance  Pack 

The  Status  Seekers,  1 
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[oble  Companions 


Utlful  firsl  answei  seems 
uned  mi«>  us  by  oui 
expectations:  "A  friend 
vho  will  he  ihcre  in  imics 
ilc"  Hut  I  believe  this  i 
leep  answei  to  des<  i  ibi 
:p  friends  i  here  is  som< 
Resistible  about  misfoi 
human  nature,  and  stand 
setbacks  and  '-u  k m 
ig  us  Ihcy  :hc  not  too 

01  contagious)  can 
he  found  They  <  an  be 
What  l  value  is  not  the 
"  who,  looming  sympa 
ly  above  mc  when  I  have 
Ished  in  the  ground,  ap 
gigantically  generous  in 
ur  of  my  reversal;  men 
Ore  I  desire  friends  who 

mure  my  ei  stasies  with 

Hi  possess  wings  of  then 
nil  who  will  fly  wilh  me 

mean  this  as  ai  rogam  e 
loo  superstitious  to  In 
bag  in  that  trail ),  and  I 
fly  ull  that  often  Whal  l 
is  that  I  seek  (and  01 

lly  find)  li  lends  with 
il  is  possible  in  (liny  out 

osc  beautiful,  old,  out 
tsly  aspiring  t  ostumes  and 
le  together  foi  the  <  Ireat 
persons  whose  qualities 
mc  and  train  mc  up  l< >i 
It  is  for  these  people  thai 
vc  the  glowing  hours,  too 
not  to  share.  It  is  the  cx- 
oi   these   people  that 
ids   mc   that    the  words 
d"  and  "free"  grew  out  of 
other    (OE   freo,  nol  in 
•ge,  noble,  glad;  OE  jrnm, 
e;  Ol   In  mill.  Iriend  I 
ten   I    was   in   the  eighth 
.  I  had  :i  fii'  ml    Wc  Were 

tnd  "too  set  it  >us"  about  out 
H  when  it  wus  becoming 

triable  with  out  i  la  .  .mai< 
quire  the  so<  ial  grat  es  We 

little  al  si  hool,  but  In 
d  come  to  my  house  and 
•Ollld  sil  down  wild  pent  ils 

■Mi .  and  one  "i  us  would 
"let's  start  vv 1 1 1 1  ;i  train 


whistle  today. "  Wc  would  sit 
cpiiclly  logctlici  and  wtite  sep 
aratc  poems  or  stories  that 
grew  out  of  a  train  whistle.  I  hen 
Wc  Would  lead  Ihem  aloud  Al 
tht  end  of  that  school  year,  we, 

too,  were  transformed  Into  so 

i  ial  i  icaliucs  and  the  •  lot  ies  and 
pOflmi  slopped 

When  I  lived  lot   a  lum  Ifl 

London,  I  had  a  friend,  lie  was 

in  despall  and  I  was  in  de span  . 

but  our  1 1  iendshlp  was  i>a  ed  on 

the  small  tin  kei  ol  loicsighl  m 

c  iii  ii  01  us  thai  told  us  we  would 
be  sot ty  later  if  wc  did  not  ex 
plore  this  great  city  becau  t  we 

had  lell  bad  al  the  tunc.  We 
met  evciy  Sunday  for  live  weeks 

and   found   many  marvelous 

things.  Wc  walked  until  out  ilc 

spairs  resolved  themselves  and 

then  wc  palled,  Wc  gave  I  on 
don  tO  eat  h  nihil 

Por  almost  four  years  I  have 
had  a  lemaikable  friend  whose 
Imagination  illumine',  mine  We 
write  long  Ictlcts  in  which  wc 
often  discovci  out  strangest 
selves.    Bach    Of    us  appears, 

sometimes  prophetically!  some 

times  comically,  in  the  Other's 
dreams.  She  and   I   agicc  that. 

at  certain  tunes,  we  seem  i<>  be 

pails  ol  the  same  mind.  In  my 
most  sai  led  and  interesting  mo 
mcnls.  I  often  think:  "Yes,  I 
must  tell  ."  Wc  have 

never  met 

it  is  sin h  exceptional  fin  a 

sense  divine  I  i  ompanloni  I  wish 
to  salute.  I  have  *ccn  the  glories 
of  the  world  reflected  briefly 
through  our  encounters.  One 
bright  llOUl  with  their  kind  is 
worth  mote  to  me  III. in  a  life 
time  guarantee  of  the  services 
of    a    Job's    cotnfoi  h  i    v  hose 

"helpful"  lamentationi  1 

clutter  the  healing  silence 
vary  to  those  daikesl  moments 
in  which  I  would  rather  be  my 
own  best  friend    — Hail  Godwin 

i. nil  OodWllt'l  mini  tpipiiI  tlOVll  It 
(ilaii  People. 


How  to  Toll  a  Friond  From  an  Acquaintance 

I  he.  quest  ion  nail  e  is  de  signed  to  I  e  \  i  a  I  \  <  mi  1 1  lie  1 1  lends  In  you 

rhink  oi  everyone  you  know  who  night  qualify  'hen  slmpl) 
substitute  their  names — one  at  a  time  for  "X."  Scoring  one  point 
win  never  you're  able  to  answer  a  question  wilh  Yes,  you  can 
figure  thai  b  total  of  2<i  or  nunc  Indicates  genulm  friend  hip 
We'd  be  Interested  to  know  how  rare  it  is  in  youi  lifti 


\  is 

!  I 

I  ! 
I  I 

□ 


I    Do  you  know  X's  telephone  number? 
2.  If  you've  been  OUl  Oi  tOUOfa  fOI  MVCFBl  iiimiih.. 
..in  you  meal  without  awkwardness? 

I  Do  you  know  x's  favorite  color? 

4,  Have  you  ever  done  anything  niCI  fOI  X  withoul 

li  Ming  him  (  hei  |  ahnul  il? 

v  wdi  \  i  ii  sign  a  loan  foi  you? 

6,  Has  a  third  patty  ever  regaled  you  wilh  the  ad 
miring  stories  X  tells  ahnul  you  when  you'ft 

rtOl   pi  esc  lit?  I  I 

7.  When  X  can't  decide  what  tO  drink,  docs  he 

(she )  ask  you  to  pick?  |  | 

K.  (  an  you  list  the  dishes  on  X's  ideal  m<  nu?  I  I 

').  Would  yon  trust  X  with  your  mate'' 
HI.  Can  you  express  angry  feelings  aboul  each  olhci 

to  each  other?  |  | 

11.  (  an  X  make  demands  nil  you  and  vice  vei  .a'' 
(What  happens  if  you  call  X  up  al  I  A.M.?)  II 

12.  Has  X  ever  done  anything  nice  fOI  yon  even 
though  he  (she)  stood  to  SUffei  fOI  it?  I  I 

I  I   <  an  you  stand  X  after  either  of  you  has  had 

lluee  di  inks''  |  | 

14,  If  you  have  a  bad  back,  docs  X  ask  you  to  be 
i  an  lid  not  to  hurt  yourself  when  ynu  an  play 

ing  tennis?  i  i 

15,  When  X  is  badly  hung  ovci.  is  il  you  he  (she) 
asks  to  join  him  (her)  foi  an  A.M.  ban  ol  the 
dog?  |  | 

16,  Would  yon  let  X  have  the  keys  to  youi  house  m 

apartment?  I  I 

17   (  an  you  borrow  X's  t  ai  '  |  | 

ih.  when  describing  a  particularly  attractive  mem 

her  of  the  opposite  sex  to  you,  docs  X  say,  "I 
know  she'd  (he'd)  really  like  you'"'  |  | 

19.  Docs  x  remembei  youi  birthday?  I  I 

20.  Has  X  ever  bought  ynu  an  ilem  oi  Clothing  |USl 
because  he  (she)  thought  you'd  look  gical  in  it?       I  | 

21.  if  x  doesn'l  return  youi  telepl  alls,  do  you 

feel  wound  rathet  than  insulted?  |  | 

22.  Do  you  know  what  kind  ol  musii  X  likes  best? 
Dislikes  most?  |  | 

,'  i  (  an  you  tell  x  No?  I  I 

24.  Would  ynu  give  X  one  ol  youi  kidneys? 

25.  Arc  you  aware  nl  the  problem  now  on  X's  mind?     |  | 

26,  (  an  you  list  five  books  X  would  like  tO  have 

OH  a  desert  island?  |  | 

27,  Docs  X  tall  you  when  he  (she)  thinks  youVl 
acting  like  a  fOOi,  and  ynu  aic?  |  | 

28,  Will  X  lend  you  money?  (  lolhes?  I  I 

29.  Has  X  always  kept  your  Confidence?  I  I 

$0,  Has  x  confessed  an  Irrational  fear  to  you'1  i  i 

II  Do  you  know  what  X  would  like  as  a  birthday 
present?  rj 

32.  Can  von  spend  time  together  comfortably  wilh 

out  talking?  |  | 

33,  Has  X  ever  brought  you  chicken  soup  when  you 
were  sick?  □ 

14,  C  an  you  say  anything  that  comes  into  youi  head 

when  you're  with  X?  |  | 

35,  If  contrary  tO  your  advice,  X  marries  Y.  will  he 

(she;  wunt  to  retain  your  friendship?  □ 


NO 


□ 

I  I 

I  I 
□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 


□ 
I  I 

I  I 


□ 
I  I 


i  I 
□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 


□ 


r* 


It  is  in  the  thirties  that  we  want  friends.  In  the  forties  we  know 
thev  won't  save  us  any  more  than  love  did. 

— F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  (1896-1940) 

Notebooks 
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Suffocations 

A  principal  fruit  of  friend- 
ship is  the  ease  and  discharge  of 
the  fulness  of  the  heart,  which 
passions  of  all  kinds  do  cause 
and  induce.  We  know  diseases 
of  stoppings  and  suffocations 
are  the  most  dangerous  in  the 
body;  and  it  is  not  much  other- 
wise in  the  mind:  you  may  take 
sarza  to  open  the  liver,  steel  to 
open  the  spleen,  flower  of  sul- 
phur for  the  lungs,  castoreum 
for  the  orain;  but  no  receipt 
openeth  the  heart  but  a  true 
friend,  to  whom  you  may  im- 
part griefs,  joys,  fears,  hopes, 
suspicions,  counsels,  and  what- 
soever lieth  upon  the  heart  to 
oppress  it,  in  a  kind  of  civil 
shrift  or  confession. 

—Francis  Bacon  (1561-1626) 
"Of  Friendship" 


Come  Together 


BENIGN 
INDIFFERENCE 

I  felt  ready  to  start  life  all 
over  again.  It  was  as  if  that 
great  rush  of  anger  had  washed 
me  clean,  emptied  me  of  hope, 
and,  gazing  up  at  the  dark  sky 
spangled  with  its  signs  and  stars, 
for  the  first  time,  the  first,  I 
laid  my  heart  open  to  the  be- 
nign indifference  of  the  uni- 
verse. To  feel  it  so  like  my  self, 
indeed,  so  brotherly,  made  me 
realize  that  I'd  been  happy,  and 
that  I  was  happy  still.  For  all  to 
be  accomplished,  for  me  to  feel 
less  lonely,  all  that  remained  to 
hope  was  that  on  the  day  of  my 
execution  there  should  be  a 
huge  crowd  of  spectators  and 
that  they  should  greet  me  with 
howls  of  execration. 

— Albert  Camus 
The  Stranger,  1946 


Two  people  are  outwardly  separated,  but  in  their  hearts  they  are 
united.  They  are  kept  apart  by  their  positions  in  life.  Many  dif- 
ficulties and  obstructions  arise  between  them  and  cause  them  grief. 
But,  remaining  true  to  each  other,  they  allow  nothing  to  separate 
them,  and  although  it  costs  them  a  severe  struggle  to  overcome 
the  obstacles,  they  will  succeed.  When  they  come  together  their 
sadness  will  change  to  joy.  Confucius  says  of  this: 

Life  leads  the  thoughtful  man  on  a  path  of  many  windings. 
Now  the  course  is  checked,  now  it  runs  straight  again. 
Here  winged  thoughts  may  pour  freely  forth  in  words, 
There  the  heavy  burden  of  knowledge  must  be,  shut  away  in 
silence. 

But  when  two  people  are  at  one  in  their  inmost  hearts, 
They  shatter  even  the  strength  of  iron  or  of  bronze. 
And  when  two  people  understand  each  other  in  their  inmost 
hearts, 

Their  words  are  sweet  and  strong,  like  the  fragrance  of  orchids. 

— "Fellowship  with  Men,"  The  I  Ching 


In  the  Crucible 

Four  things  greater  than  all 

things  are: 
Women  and  horses  and  power 

and  war.  — Kipling 

Broadly  interpreted,  Kipling 
has  listed  -  the  great  tests  of 
friendship.  Romantic  rivalries  I 
shall  not  touch  on.  Quarrels 
over  "horses" — great  and  glo- 
rious possessions  of  any  kind, 
from  Agamemnon  and  Achilles 
wrangling  over  a  slave  onward 
— have  a  sordid  similarity  that 
is  depressing  to  go  over  in  de- 
tail. But  the  quarrels  of  power 
and  war — and  their  overcoming 
— often  have  a  grim  impressive- 
ness  that  repays  study. 

Civil  rather  than  foreign  war 
is  the  great  test.  Which  is  the 
more  memorable:  General  Ar- 
mistead's  dying  message  of  af- 
fection and  regret  to  his  des- 
perately wounded  West  Point 
classmate  Hancock,  whose  lines 
he  had  just  failed  to  burst  at 
the  head  of  Pickett's  charge?  Or 
Kevin  O'Higgins,  "an  antique 
figure  cast  in  bronze"  as  Chur- 
chill called  him,  unmovedly 
signing  the  death  warrant  of 
the  friend  who  had  been  best 
man  at  his  wedding  only  a  year 
before  as  a  necessary  measure 
in  putting  down  De  Valera's 
rebellion? 

But  the  discharge  of  duty  is 
another  creature  from  the  pur- 
suit of  ambition.  There  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  saying,  "no 
friendship  at  the  top."  Henry 
VIII  came  and  walked  in  Sir 
Thomas  More's  garden  with  his 
arm  round  More's  neck,  and 
More  said  that  if  his  head  could 
buy  the  King  a  castle  in  France, 
off  it  would  come.  Attlee's 
removal  of  his  oldest  political 
friends  had  a  surreally  direct 
quality:  "Hullo  X  'Fraid  I  must 
(puff)  ask  for  your  resigna- 
tion. .  .  .  Thanks.  How's  the 
wife?"  Poor  old  Sir  Ben  Smith 
was  put  quite  off  his  stride: 
"But  why,  Clem,  why?"  "No 
good,  that's  all.  No  good,"  ex- 
plained the  Prime  Minister,  buz- 
zing for  the  next  visitor. 

Then  there  are  the  more  en- 
gaging intrusions  of  friendship 
into  the  public  life.  Lord  Hail- 
sham,  when  challenged  in  the 
Central  Africa  debate  of  1959 
by  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  re- 
galed the  House  of  Lords  with 
an  account  of  how  the  Duke 


Friendship  is  Love  without  his 
wings!  — Lord  Byron 

Hours  of  Idleness,  1 807 


had  bitten  him  at  Eton.  P 
Rud/iwill,  v. hen  he  ^potted  ■ 
C  ardigan  crashing  througl 
central    Russian    battery  tf" 
what  was  left  of  the  first  li 
the    Light    Brigade,  ordt 
"Take  that  officer  alive,  he  1 1 
friend  t>f  mine!" — a  comi 
so  hard  to  execute  that  C 
gan    could    escape  unsca 
There  are  downright  emba 
sing  moments:  Grant  dem 
ing  unconditional  surrende 
Gen.  Simon  B.  Buckner  at  i 
Donelson,  last  having  seen  , 
to  borrow  the  fare  home  v 
forced  to  retire  from  the  Ai  : 

Still  and  all,  those  who  1 
fought  most  ardently  ultinj  i 
find  that  only  they  and  I  > 
enemies  remember  what  it  t 
all  about,   and   end  like 
Union  veterans  at  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  Gettysburg,  r  jr 
ing  down  the  hill  to  emb: 
their  ancient  enemies  toiling  " 
or  like   Lord  North,  iljUi 
blind,  having  himself  led  to  I 
once  mortal  enemy,  nowaaj 
blind,  to  say:  "Colonel  Ba  - 
there  was  a  time  when  you 
I  each  expressed  a  wish  neve 
set  eyes  on  the  other  again:  i 
so  time  works  its  reverses,  tu 
what  would  either  of  us  rat  i 
do  now  ?"  — Timothy  Dickin  |j 

Timothy  Dickinson  is  a  consultm\- 
Harper's. 


A  friend  is  someone  that  fe 
you  if  you  are  a  dog.  — Bt 

What  is  a  Friend?,  » 


It  Aloiu 


Nothing   in    her  associat 
with  the  white  man  had  ( I 
turbed  Cunnembeilee  so  mt 
as  his  mysterious  detachme 
He  was  the  first  human  b| 
she  had  ever  known  whoj 
isolated — a  solitary  individ* 
existing,  incomprehensibly,  1 
out   background  or  relatj 
Even  his  single  name,  Ann 
told  her  nothing,  whereas  as 
her  own  people  a  man's 
were  his  testimonial,  his  letter 
introduction,  and  his  genealoj 
cal  tree,  all  in  one.  Her  vo 
ulary  was  rich  in  names  fol 
different  kinds  and  degree 
kinship,  and  implicit  in  ev 
name  were  functions  and£ 
sponsibilities  and  taboos,  so  t 
from  birth  one  was  secure, 
bedded  in  the  pattern  of  trih 
organization,  one's  place  read 
made,  one's  guardians  appoil 
ed,  one's  duties  clearly  define 
— Eleanor  Dai 
The  Timeless  Land,  19* 


st  ufional 
ids 

advertisement   for  the 
Manhattan  Bank,  "You 
friend  at  Chase  Manhat- 
ebases  the  language  to 
nt  that  even  George  Or- 
ght  have  thought  extrav- 
ilt  is  so  preposterously 
lat  I  think  of  it  as  a 
or  for  the  entire  genre 
dulent   masquerade  in 
:orporations  of  one  kind 
her  (other  banks,  insur- 
ompanies,  stock  broker- 
Ipose  as  the  benign  pro- 
'  of  the  people  whom  they 
s  customers.  I  know  that 
itions    construe  them- 
as  individuals   in  Del- 
but  in  most  other  places 
:tension  dissolves  like  the 
•a  around  the  eyes  of  a 
g  whore. 

'  should  anybody  want  a 
at  Chase  Manhattan?  A 
changer,  perhaps,  or  an 
iplice  who  takes  a  percent- 
Jut  not  a  friend.  Only  a 
ew  people  have  friends  at 
Manhattan,    and  they 
large  sums  of  money  on 
t  to  make  sure  that  the 
nt  camaraderie  continues 
flind  them  of  the  good  old 
it  the  seashore.  Everybody 
ays  an  excessive  rate  for 
ivilege  of  friendship.  Con- 
the  terms  of  the  acquain- 
The  bank  first  subjects 
ospective  debtor  (i.e.,  the 
in  search  of  a  friend)  to 
meaning  interrogation  in 
it  requires  him  to  give 
information    about  his 
age,  divorce,  children,  em- 
nent,  and  previous  errors, 
friends  at  Chase  Manhat- 
like  those   at  any  other 
,  choose  to  be  particular 
:  the  other  friends  whom 
admit  to  their  intimate  cir- 
"Jot  that  a  man  needs  to  be 
ul  about  his  manners  or 
l:rimes  he  commits  (banks 
"fully  welcome  the  society 
lieves),  but  a  man  must  be 
to  pay  his  bills.  The  sim- 
:y  of  the  requirement  avoids 
unhappiness  of  moral  de- 
ft. 

ir  reasons  I  have  yet  to  un- 
:and,  the  bank  officers  who 
luct  the  preliminary  exam- 
on  do  so  with  an  air  of  ar- 
nt  disdain,  as  if  their  new- 
id  friend  had  made  a  mess 
he  rug  while  filling  out  his 
.ication.  Even  if  a  friend 
come   to   deposit  money 


There  are  three  faithful  friends 
— an  old  wife,  an  old  dog,  and 
ready  money. 

— Benjamin  Franklin 
Poor  Richard's  Almanack,  1738 


rather  than  to  borrow  it,  the 
bank  introduces  him  to  com- 
parable humiliations.  True,  he  is 
a  better  sort  of  friend  than  the 
fellow  borrowing  money,  but 
he  also  pays  for  the  acquain- 
tance. The  money  that  he  places 
in  a  savings  account  becomes 
the  money  that  the  bank  lends 
to  its  other  friends  at  higher 
rates  of  interest. 

If  a  friend  should  happen  to 
fall  behind  in  his  payments  or 
otherwise  find  himself  in  finan- 
cial difficulty,  the  bank  prompt- 
ly cancels  the  friendship.  With- 
out the  slightest  hesitation  (the 
explanation  being  that  it  main- 
tains a  fiduciary  responsibility 
to  its  more  prudent  friends) 
the  bank  will  foreclose  a  mort- 
gage, sell  a  man's  goods,  attach 
his  salary,  abandon  him  to  his 
creditors  and  deliver  his  records 
to  the  IRS.  None  of  those  ac- 
tions can  be  described  as  rep- 
rehensible, but  they  are  not  the 
actions  of  a  friend. 

I  do  not  protest  against  the 
practice  of  moneylending  but 
only  against  the  corruption  of 
language  that  confuses  money- 
lending  with  friendship.  It  is 
possible  that  the  two  words  have 
come  to  mean  the  same  thing, 
but  if  that  is  so  then  how  can 
anybody  be  surprised  when  Ron- 
ald Ziegler  declares  President 
Nixon's  truths  suddenly  "inop- 
erative," as  if  they  were  lawn 
mowers  or  loan  agreements. 
Why  be  surprised  at  the  way 
Mr.  Haldeman  and  Mr.  Ehrlich- 
man  use  language  as  if  it  were 
house  paint,  slopping  it  over 
any  shabby  surface  in  need  of 
immediate  repair? 

At  an  altitude  of  43,000  feet 
in  the  friendly  skies  of  United 
the  temperature  is  34  degrees 
below  zero.  Nothing  can  live  in 
that  thin  cold.  A  similarly  in- 
imical atmosphere  descends 
upon  a  society  in  which  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  people  can 
be  persuaded  that  they  have  a 
friend  at  Chase  Manhattan. 

— Lewis  H.  Lapham 
Lewis  Lapham  is  managing  editor  of 
this  magazine. 


USES  OF  ENEMIES 

I  need  my  enemy  in  my  community.  He  keeps  me  alert,  vital. 
I  need  his  criticism.  Strange  to  say,  I  need  him  to  posit  myself 
against.  Lessing  once  said:  "I  would  walk  twenty  miles  to  see  my 
worst  enemy  if  I  could  learn  something  from  him."  But  beyond 
what  we  specifically  learn  from  our  enemies,  we  need  them  emo- 
tionally: our  psychic  economy  cannot  get  along  well  without  them. 
Persons  often  remark  that,  curiously  to  them,  they  feel  a  singular 
emptiness  when  their  enemy  dies  or  is  incapacitated.  All  of  which 
indicates  that  our  enemy  is  as  necessary  for  us  as  is  our  friend. 
Both  together  are  part  of  authentic  community.      — Rollo  May 

Power  and  Innocence,  1972 


The  Flip 


There  is  no  reason  to  presume 
that  the  average  woman  is  in- 
capable of  authentic  friendship. 

— Ignace  Lepp 
The  Ways  of  Friendship,  1966 


You  wake  up  in  the  morning 
next  to  your  best  friend,  your 
husband.  It's  a  beautiful  morn- 
ing. "Let's  get  up,  honey,"  you 
say,  ready  to  bound  into  the 
sun.  "In  a  little  while,"  he  says 
dully,  falling  back  into  a  doze. 

It's  much  more  friendly  with 
two,  so  for  breakfast  you  for- 
go the  scrambled  eggs  you've 
been  dreaming  about  and  set- 
tle for  the  fried  eggs  he's  been 
dreaming  about.  While  you're 
making  toast,  he  tells  you  for 
the  25th  time  how  to  apply  the 
butter.  At  the  table,  you  ask 
him  for  the  50th  time  to  please 
stop  cracking  his  knuckles.  It's 
wonderful  to  have  someone  to 
share  things  with. 

As  soon  as  you've  cleared 
away  the  breakfast  things,  your 
neighbors  Edith  and  Bill  drop 
over  for  morning  coffee.  You 
can't  quite  figure  out  what  this 
friendship  is  all  about,  since  you 
don't  have  anything  in  com- 
mon with  them,  but  you  cheer- 
fully launch  into  the  same  con- 
versation you  always  have,  keep- 
ing the  stream  of  meaningless 
chatter  going  as  best  you  can 
because  you  know  if  there's 
any  lull  at  all,  Edith  will  start 
talking  about  her  psychiatrist. 

When  the  fresh  morning  sun 
has  stolen  away  and  is  replaced 
by  the  deader  heat  of  midday, 
the  four  of  you  decide  to  go 
and  visit  Ed  and  Sandra,  an- 
other couple  you've  all  spent 
many  happy  hours  tearing  apart 
behind  their  backs.  At  Ed  and 
Sandra's  you  run  into  Carl,  an 
ex-friend  whom  you  and  your 
husband  had  a  falling-out  with 
many  months  ago.  Everyone  is 
made  very  uptight  by  this  sit- 
uation and  sits  around  uneasily 
cracking  jokes. 

Someone  suggests  a  friendly 
game  of  soccer,  and  the  group, 
leaping  at  the  chance  to  break 
the  monotony,  runs  sportively 


out  of  the  house,  knocking  over 
a  good  lamp.  When  you  choose 
up  sides,  several  people's  feel- 
ings are  hurt  and  old  unresolved 
jealousies  are  revived. 

After  the  friendly  game  of  soc- 
cer, you  and  your  husband  de- 
cide to  take  a  quiet  walk.  You  get 
halfway  down  the  block  when  you 
run  into  a  friend  from  work.  Be- 
cause he  has  carefully  cultivated 
your  boss's  friendship,  you  sus- 
pect this  person  holds  your 
career  in  his  hands.  Secretly  you 
believe  he  would  like  nothing 
better  than  to  see  you  fail  mis- 
erably because  any  success  you 
might  have  would  be  a  threat 
to  him.  You  don't  trust  him  for 
a  minute,  but  you  graciously 
invite  him  over  for  a  drink.  For- 
tunately, he  thinks  of  some  ex- 
cuse and  you  part  amicably  but 
with  a  slight  uneasy  feeling  that 
he's  planning  a  party  and  isn't 
going  to  invite  you. 

Your  husband  wants  to  walk 
east  and  you  want  to  walk  west, 
so  you  go  your  separate  ways, 
arriving  home  just  in  time  for 
dinner.  As  you're  about  to  sit 
down,  the  phone  rings.  It's  your 
oldest  friend  from  childhood. 
She  keeps  you  on  the  phone  for 
an  hour  and  a  half  telling  you 
her  problems.  Throughout  the 
conversation,  she  keeps  calling 
you  Sylvia,  the  name  of  another 
one  of  her  friends.  You  don't 
want  to  cut  her  off  or  criticize 
her  because  you're  afraid  she'll 
get  angry,  and  a  friend  from 
childhood  is  very  rare.  You  start 
to  give  her  advice,  but  she  re- 
members something  she  has  to 
do  and  hangs  up. 

You've  missed  dinner,  but  be- 
fore you  go  to  bed,  you  sit  down 
to  write  to  a  pen  pal  who  has 
never  written  back. 

It's  been  a  full  day  and  as 
your  head  hits  the  pillow  you 
wonder  what  you  would  do 
without  your  friends. 

— Susan  Witty 

Susan  Witty  is  a  free-lance  writer  who 
has  more  friends  than  she  deserves. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


ADVERTISEMENT 

YOUR  FRIEND 


ADVERTISEMENT 


— a  Leisure  Service  of  AmiCo,  Inc. — 
What  do  you  want  out  of  life?  What  do  you  really  want? 
Chances  are  you  want  a  beach  house  at  Malibu,  lustrous,  manage- 
able hair,  and  a  Ford  LTD,  in  that  order.  But,  if  you're  like  most 
folks,  deep  in  your  heart  you  know  you'll  have  to  settle  for  less. 
That's  where  YOUR  FRIEND™,  the  sympathetic  inflatable  com- 
panion, comes  in.  You  probably  remember  that  FRIENDSHIP  is 
the  unusual  custom  developed  by  the  ancients  that  allows  people 
(who  normally  would  cut  each  other  dead)  to  spend  time  together 
on  purpose,  but  you  may  be  surprised  to  know  that  FRIEND- 
SHIP was  widely  practiced  by  white  people  right  up  until  the 
death  of  Queen  Victoria  in  1901,  and  was  acclaimed  at  that  time 
as  an  acceptable  substitute  for  material  success!!!!  Yes,  FRIEND- 
SHIP is  part  of  our  priceless  Western  heritage,  and  is  enjoying 
an  important  vogue  now  among  advanced  young  moderns  who  are 
a  part  of  today's  Nostalgia  Revival.  Yet  how  many  of  us  have  the 
time  in  our  busy  lives  to  cultivate  time-consuming  friendly  rela- 
tionships? The  rich,  of  course,  can  have  permanent  friendships  set 
up  for  them  by  their  trust  officers,  but  what  about  the  rest  of  us? 
Worry  no  more.  Step  up  and  say  hello  to  YOL'R  FRIEND. 

YOUR  FRIEND  is  made  of  a  fabulous  friend-like  substance 
and  comes  with  an  up-to-date  wardrobe.  YOUR  FRIEND  has  all 
the  best  features  of  a  "real"  friend  with  none  of  the  headaches. 

•  YOUR  FRIEND  will  make  no  annoying  demands.  When  you 

get  tired  of  YOUR  FRIEND,  just  undress 
him,  deflate,  and  store. 

•  YOUR  FRIEND  has  flawless  table  manners. 

•  YOUR  FRIEND  will  be  custom-programmed  to  "remember" 

your  birthday,  anniversary,  etc.  For  a  slight 
additional  fee,  YOUR  FRIEND  will  send  you 
expensive  gifts  as  proof  of  his  affection. 

•  YOUR  FRIEND  is  disposable.  Should  you  get  what  you  really 

want — a  beach  house  at  Malibu,  manageable 
hair,  or  a  Ford  LTD,  simply  dispose  of 
YOUR  FRIEND  as  you  would  any  other 
appliance.  YOUR  FRIEND  is  warranted 
against  awkward  recriminations. 

•  YOUP  FRIEND  comes  with  a  special  attachment  which  en- 

ables him  to  inscribe  books  to  you. 
Best  of  all.  YOUR  FRIEND  comes  with  a  "Heritage  of  Pal- 
ship"  accessory  kit  complete  with  doctored  photographs  of  the 
fraternity  you  were  in  "together,"  virile  "joke"  telegrams  you 
"sent"  each  other,  and  an  assortment  of  battered  athletic  equip- 
ment. OR  you  can  choose  the  "Barracks  Buddy"  accessory  kit, 
which  includes  blurry  platoon  photographs  (complete  with  touch- 
ing inscription  from  YOUR  FRIEND)  and  various  souvenirs  of 
the  good  times  you  spent  "together"  on  furlough. 

EXTRA  EXTRA  EXTRA  EXTRA  EXTRA 

For  those  who  demand  the  very  best.  YOUR  SPECIAL  FRIEND, 
a  customized  edition  of  YOUR  FRIEND  is  now  available.  YOUR 
SPECIAL  FRIEND  comes  with  all  the  features  available  with 
YOUR  FRIEND  plus: 

(1)  Doctored  yearbooks  from  prestigious  East  Coast  schools 
going  right  back  to  the  first  form.  Each  yearbook  will  have 
pictures  of  you  and  YOUR  SPECIAL  FRIEND  In  Chapel, 
On  the  Playing  Fields,  etc.,  and  will  be  inscribed  by  YOUR 
SPECIAL  FRIEND  to  You. 

(2)  Letters  from  YOUR  SPECIAL  FRIEND  asking  you  to  visit 
his  family's  house  at  Bar  Harbor  "For  The  Hols." 

(3)  A  silver  tennis  trophy  honoring  you  and  YOUR  SPECIAL 
FRIEND  for  your  skill  at  doubles. 

AND  your  military  kit  will  include,  in  addition,  to  the  items  de- 
scribed above,  a  piece  of  shrapnel  made  into  a  pen  holder.  Your 
shrapnel  pen  holder  will  be  inscribed  to  you  from  YOUR  SPE- 
CIAL FRIEND  and  will  thank  you  for  saving  his  life  "during  the 
war."  When  your  business  associates  see  this,  they'll  wish  they  had 
YOUR  SPECIAL  FRIEND. 

— George  W.  S.  Trow 

Mr.  Trow  is  on  the  staffs  of  The  New  Yorker  and  The  National  Lampoon. 
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The  costliness  of  keeping  friends  does  not  lie  in  what  one  do( 
them  but  in  what  one,  out  of  consideration  for  them,  refrains 
doing.  — Henrik  Ibsen  (1 828-; 


Pen  Pals 

Reading'  other  people's  mail 
is  one  of  life's  forbidden  plea- 
sures and  surely  an  indulgence 
that  would  be  fatal  to  most  hu- 
man relationships.  Yet,  in  my 
case,  it  fostered  a  unique  friend- 
ship with  a  woman  I  never 
knew — Dorothy  Thompson,  who 
died  in  1961.  A  top-flight  for- 
eign correspondent,  a  voice  of 
rare  eloquence  and  courage  in 
rousing  her  countrymen  to  the 
menace  of  Nazism,  and  the  one- 
time wife  of  Sinclair  Lewis,  she 
was  acclaimed  as  the  First  Lady 
of  American  Journalism  in  the 
Thirties  and  Forties. 

When  I  began  writing  her  bi- 
ography three  years  ago,  I  had 
at  my  disposal  her  personal  pa- 
pers, which  filled  129  large  file 
boxes.  As  I  burrowed  my  way 
through  letters,  diaries,  and 
manuscripts,  I  compiled  a  list  of 
her  relatives  and  associates  who 
might  still  be  among  the  living. 
I  was  lucky  in  both  their  lon- 
gevity and  their  amiability. 

Many  months  and  a  hundred 
or  so  interviews  later,  I  felt  that 
I  was  probably  closer  to  the 
truth  than  the  people  who  had 
variously  adored,  detested,  or 
envied  her  in  her  lifetime.  Some 
had  never  penetrated  beyond 
the  glamorous  public  image  she 
cultivated.  The  recollections  of 
others  were  distorted  by  their 
own  emotional  involvements.  I, 
at  least,  approached  my  subject 
without  bias;  and  I  could  check 
legend  against  written  record, 
behavior  against  journal  entries 
and  correspondence. 

Never  before  had  I  been  so 
totally  absorbed  in  trying  to 
comprehend  another  human  be- 
ing. She  gave  me  many  sleep- 
less nights  as  I  worried,  for  in- 
stance, about  her  impulsive  de- 
cision in  1940  to  switch  her  al- 
legiance from  her  friend  Wen- 
dell Willkie  to  FDR — a  gesture 
that  cost  her  her  job  on  the  very 
Republican  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  I  brooded,  too,  about 
her  strange  relationship  with 
Sinclair  Lewis,  with  whom  she 
exchanged  enchanting  love  let- 
ters in  absentia  but  whose  phys- 
ical presence  she  could  scarcely 
endure  for  more  than  a  week  at 
a  time.  And  I  was  depressed 
when  she  abandoned  her  life- 
long love  affair  with  Zionism 


and  embraced  the  Arab  c 
I  am  not  certain  that  I  f 
the  definitive  answers  to 
and  other  enigmas;  but  in 
ing  them  I  achieved  that  di  j 
of  intimacy  with  my  subject 
is  one  of  the  great  pleasur 
writing  a  biography. 

When   the  manuscript 
gone  through  my  typewrite 
the  fourth  time  and  1  kne 
was  the  best  I  could  do,  I  f  I 
ly  composed  a  foreword,  v  1 
ing  up  with  these  sentences  { 
dressed  to  Dorothy  Thomp 
"For  the  past  two  years 
have  been  a  fascinating,  c 
infuriating  presence  in  my 
but    always — as    your  ft 
Dame  Rebecca  West  put 
'rattling  good  company.'  1 1 
miss  you."  I  do. 

— Marion  K.  San 

In  addition  to  being  the  audit 
Dorothy  Thompson:  A  Legem 
Her  Time  (Houghton  Mifflin,  i 
Marion  Sanders  is  a  long-time 
tributor  to  Harper's. 


It  is  more  shameful  to  dist 
one's  friends  than  to  be 
ceived  by  them. 

— La  Roche  fouci 
Maxims,  1 


THE 

STRIVING  CR0WI 

In  a  competitive  society  | 
eryone  will  feel  some  insecur 
fear,  and  hostility  because 
is  always  threatened,  suppose 
or  actually,  by  chance  circt 
stances,  by  another  person, 
by  his  own  disequilibrium  i 
unpredictability.    There   is  <  ij 
one  to  depend  upon,  and  so  I  i 
quently  thove  whom  one  thou 
one  could  lean  upon  turrilj 
not  to  be  rods  but  reeds.  A  cc 
petitive   society   consists  of, 
striving  crowd   of  individui 
not  a  co-operative  commur 
of  persons,  interrelated  and 
terdependent  in  which  all  i 
engaged   in  a  common  ent 
prise.  In  such  a  competitive  ; 
ciety  every  man  is  an  island 
sentially  alone  and  afraid 
anxious  because  he  feels  alo 
Under  such  conditions  he  f 
successful  when  he  has  b 
successfully  aggressive.  His 
gressiveness  may  assume  a  v 
ety  of  disguises,  and  it  may  i 
take  the  form  of  an  appa 
love  or  goodness. 

— Ashley  Monl 
The  Httmanization  of  Man,  1 


tip  Soup 

id  n  beings  are  more  re- 
vj  ind  malleable  between 
id  of  three  and  five  than 
1  ever  be  again.  The  peo- 
vi  bring  us  Sesame  Street 
M.  what  the  child  learns 

■  hat  time  should  there- 

■  as  positive  as  possible. 
J  Vt  confine  ourselves  to 

id  of  friendship  per  se," 
|  Wright,    Director  of 
c     and  International 
ion  for  the  Children's 
on  Workshop,  told  us  in 
interview.  "But  we  feel 
rongly  that  the  young 
as  got  to  learn  to  deal 
rthers — his    family,  his 
rs,  and,  eventually,  the 
as  a  whole.  The  child 
■esn't  get  along  with  the 
on  his  block  when  he's 
| ay  be  burning  it  down 
fe's  fifteen.  Now,  we  have 
learning  goals  concern- 
I  area  of  emotional  de- 
em, and  we  deliberately 
achieve  them  through 
n  the  show.  We're  con- 
monitoring  and  reeval- 
our  presentation  to  make 
aat  we  are  successfully 
ing  to  the  child  the  con- 

■  social  interaction." 
lefined  in  Sesame  Street's 
inent     of  Instructional 

(Section  I.  subsection 
ocial  interaction"  sounds 
icated  and  rather  unap- 
,  involving  "social  atti- 
"differing  perspectives," 
:ration"  (including  "divi- 
>f  labor,"  "combining  of 
and  "reciprocity"),  and 
ict  resolution."  Translated 
fckits,  however,  all  these 
become  not  only  amusing 
>pealing. 

.gine  three  Muppets  cos- 
as  witches  starring  in 
ene  that  follows. 

I  no.  1 :  Okay.  It's  wish- 
ime.  Everybody  got  your 

spells  ready? 
other  witches  enter,  cack- 
hat  they  do. 

H  no.  1 :  Good.  I'll  go 
O'm  going  to  cast  a  magic 
over  this  fire  and  wish  for 
hing  I  really  like.  Here  I 
Hobbeldy  bobbeldy,  flip- 
1  fluff,  magic  fire  do  your 

makes  another  pass — there 
poof,  but  nothing  more 
ens.    The    other  witches 
'  their  heads. 


witch  no.  1:  Hm.  I  wonder 
what  went  wrong  with  my  mag- 
ic fire. 

witch  no.  2:  Confidentially, 
dearie,  my  magic  kettle  of  water 
is  the  thing  to  use  for  spells. 
Watch  this. 

The  second  witch  stands  beside 
a  nearby  cauldron  and  makes  a 
couple  of  magic  passes  over  it. 
witch  no.  2:  "Higgelly  pig- 
gelly,  ding  dong  dell,  kettle  of 
water,  dig  my  spell!" 
Another  poof  of  smoke — and 
all  three  witches  look  at  the  ket- 
tle. But  again,  nothing  has  hap- 
pened. 

witch  no.  1 :  Some  magic  ket- 
tle. Your  spell  didn't  work 
either. 

witch  no.  2:  I  wonder  if  I 
should've  used  bottled  water. 
witch  no.  3:  Too  bad,  girls, 
but  I've  got  one  sure  thing  that 
always  makes  my  wishes  come 
true.  It's  my  magic  chicken. 
She  holds  up  a  plucked  (prop) 
chicken  and  makes  some  passes 
over  it. 

witch  no.  3:  I'll  show  you. 
"Fumble  grumble,  fiddle  dee 
duck,  magic  chicken,  bring  me 
luck!" 

A  poof — and  when  the  smoke 
has  cleared,  still  nothing's  hap- 
pened. The  three  witches  look 
disgruntled. 

witch  no.  1 :  Well,  it  looks 
like  our  magic  spells  don't  work 
for  any  of  us. 

witch  no.  2:  But  what  if  we 
cooperated? 

witch  no.  3 :  Cooperated? 
witch  no.  1 :  You  mean  com- 
bine my  fire  with  your  kettle 
and  her  chicken? 
witch  no.  2:  Right  on,  sister — 
I'll  just  move  my  kettle  over 
the  fire. 

Together,  the  witches  push  the 

kettle  onto  the  fire. 

witch  no.   3:   And   now  I'll 

throw   in  my  magic  chicken. 

(She  drops  the  chicken  into  the 

pot.) 

The  three  witches  stand  over  the 
kettle  and  chant  together. 
witches:  "Watch  the  witches 
cooperate — and  give  us  some- 
thing really  great!" 
A  poof  of  smoke — and  all  the 
witches  look  into  the  pot. 
witch  no.  1 :  It  worked! 
witch  no.  2:  We  got  something 
all  of  us  like! 

witch  no.  3:  Chicken  soupll 
witch  no.   1 :   Mm — it's  deli- 
cious! 

witch  no.  2:  I  wish  we  knew 
a  witch  who  had  some  noo- 
dles. .  . . 


% ' W>    ^  '  4,1 


THE  PRICE  OF  PRIVACY 

It  is  easy  to  produce  examples  of  the  many  ways  in  which  Amer- 
icans attempt  to  minimize,  circumvent,  or  deny  the  interdependence 
upon  which  all  human  societies  are  based.  We  seek  a  private  house, 
a  private  means  of  transportation,  a  private  garden,  a  private 
laundry,  self-service  stores,  and  do-it-yourself  skills  of  every  kind. 
An  enormous  technology  seems  to  have  set  itself  the  task  of  mak- 
ing it  unnecessary  for  one  human  being  ever  to  ask  anything  of 
another  in  the  course  of  going  about  his  daily  business.  Even  with- 
in the  family  Americans  are  unique  in  their  feeling  that  each  mem- 
ber should  have  a  separate  room,  and  even  a  separate  telephone, 
television,  and  car,  when  economically  possible.  We  seek  more 
and  more  privacy,  and  feel  more  and  more  alienated  and  lonely 
when  we  get  it.  — Philip  Slater 

The  Pursuit  of  Loneliness,  1970 


■r-  — 


What!  You  Too? 

Though  we  can  have  erotic  love  and  friendship  for  the  same 
person  yet  in  some  ways  nothing  is  less  like  a  Friendship  than  a 
love-affair.  Lovers  are  always  talking  to  one  another  about  their 
love;  Friends  hardly  ever  about  their  Friendship.  Lovers  are  nor- 
mally face  to  face,  absorbed  in  each  other;  Friends,  side  by  side, 
absorbed  in  some  common  interest.  Above  all,  Eros  (while  it  lasts) 
is  necessarily  between  two  only.  But  two,  far  from  being  the  nec- 
essary number  for  Friendship,  ;s  not  even  the  best. 

o      o  o 

Friendship,  I  have  said,  is  born  at  the  moment  when  one  man 
says  to  another  "What!  You  too?  I  thought  that  no  one  but  my- 
self .  .  ."  But  the  common  taste  or  vision  or  point  of  view  which 
is  thus  discovered  need  not  always  be  a  nice  one.  From  such  a 
moment  art,  or  philosophy,  or  an  advance  in  religion  or  morals 
might  well  take  their  rise;  but  why  not  also  torture,  cannibalism, 
or  human  sacrifice?  Surely  most  of  us  have  experienced  the  am- 
bivalent nature  of  such  moments  in  our  own  youth?  It  was  won- 
derful when  we  first  met  someone  who  cared  for  our  favourite 
poet.  What  we  had  hardly  understood  before  now  took  clear  shape. 
What  we  had  been  half  ashamed  of  we  now  freely  acknowledged. 
But  it  was  no  less  delightful  when  we  first  met  someone  who 
shared  with  us  a  secret  evil.  This  too  became  far  more  palpable 
and  explicit;  of  this  too,  we  ceased  to  be  ashamed.  — C.  S.  Lewis 

The  Four  Loves,  1971 
©  1960  by  Helen  Joy  Lewis.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Harcourt  Brace 
Jovanovich,  Inc. 
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The  Language  of 
Sisterhood 

Just  the  other  day  I  was  told 
an  apparently  pointless  story.  A 
woman,  walking  in  the  park 
with  a  man  she  cared  for,  met 
an  old  friend  of  hers.  She  in- 
troduced the  man  and  soon 
found  herself  a  bystander  at  a 
flirtation  between  her  old  friend 
and  new  lover.  She  described 
everything  that  took  place  in 
minute  detail,  and  then  she 
stopped. 

"Well?"  I  said.  "Well  what?" 
she  asked.  "Well,  how  did  you 
feel  about  it?" 

She  felt  fine  about  it.  She  was 
happy  that  two  people  she 
liked  liked  each  other.  . . .  You 
shouldn't  feel  competitive  with 
other  women.  .  .  .  No  one  could 
own  another  person.  .  .  .  What 
did  I  mean,  anyway? 

Her  tone  was  querulous  and 
self-righteous,  and  it  was  clear 
that  she  felt  far  from  fine  about 
it.  She  was  angry  and  jealous, 
and  the  combined  language  of 
women's  liberation  and  encoun- 
ter psychology  gave  her  little 
comfort.  In  another  day  she 
would  have  been  able  to  talk 
about  loyalty  and  betrayal,  but 
the  ideas  she  expressed  left  no 
room  for  those  concepts.  Nor 
did  they  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  way  she  felt. 

Women  (like  men)  have  been 
bred  to  compete  with  one  an- 
other; but  there  was  a  time  when 
we  knew  how  to  find  our  way 
to  friendship  around  the  obsta- 
cles that  competition  created: 


Mary's  prettier  than  I  am,  but 
I'm  smarter;  Jean  has  more 
charm,  I'm  more  straightfor- 
ward; Sarah  has  style,  I  have 
grace.  It  was  not  comfortable 
constantly  to  weigh  and  measure 
and  rationalize  self-worth  and 
live  in  fear  that  along  would 
come  the  one  woman  against 
whom  all  defenses  would  crum- 
ble. But  certain  tacit  guidelines 
helped  to  keep  friendship  intact. 
You  did  not  make  a  pass  at  a 
friend's  man,  or  do  her  out  of 
a  job,  or  betray  her  confidences 
unless  you  were  prepared  for 
the  consequences  of  her  anger 
and  rejection. 

Now,  in  a  way  station  between 
what  we  look  back  on  as  hell, 
and  the  promised  sisterhood  of 
the  future,  the  old  guidelines  are 
"non-operative."  Women,  we  are 
supposed  to  believe,  will  not 
want  to  compete  with  each 
other  for  men  or  work;  nor  will 
they  envy  the  success  of  a 
friend.  The  women's  movement 
has  given  us  language  for  what 
we  should  feel,  but  what  if  we 
don't  feel  it? 

Our  generation  has  been 
raised  on  competitiveness  and 
maybe  the  best  we  can  do  is 
admit  the  feelings  when  they 
arise  and  not  act  to  damage 
anyone  on  their  account.  For, 
with  denial  of  feelings,  distance 
grows,  falsity  flourishes,  friend- 
ship fades  and  warps.  Our 
daughters,  or  our  daughters' 
daughters,  may  do  better. 

— Dorothy  Gallagher 

Dorothy  Gallagher  is  a  free-lance 
writer. 


So  many  qualities  are  requisite  to  the  possibility  of  friendship  and 
so  many  accidents  must  concur  to  its  rise  and  continuance,  that 
the  greatest  part  of  mankind  content  themselves  without  it  and 
supply  its  place,  as  they  can  with  [self-] interest  and  dependence. 

—Samuel  Johnson  (1709-1784) 
The  Rambler  (No.  64) 


Surely  good  wine  is  good,  and  green  the  end 
Of  gardens  old — but  not  without  the  Friend. 


— Hafiz 


Body  and  Spirit 


Friendship,  being  of  the  spirit 
and  emotions,  is  essentially  in- 
definable. Historically,  it  has 
been  given  body  and  form  by 
means  of  rituals  and  behavioral 
codes.  This  peculiar  human 
need  to  mark  interior  journeys 
with  material  events  is  an  old 
one,  unique  to  the  species  pos- 
sessing a  brain  complex  enough 
to  have  produced  the  notion  of 
insecurity  and  the  accompany- 
ing possibility  that  what  is  not 
physical  and  demonstrable  is 
not  real. 

Like  religion,  friendship  de- 
mands an  initial  leap  of  faith  or 
daring  that  is  then  developed, 
solidified,  and  sustained  through 
the  vehicle  of  its  rituals,  creat- 
ing a  symbiosis  of  institution 
and  expression.  Which  of  us,  as 
a  child,  was  not  a  member  of 
some  secret  club,  as  often  as  not 
with  an  oath  signed  in  blood? 
My  ten-year-old  daughter's  most 
serious  (and  time-consuming) 
activity  is  proving  and  demand- 
ing proof  of  friendship  in  a 
changing  circle  of  acquaintances 
by  a  nightly  traffic  in  confi- 
dences and  betrayals.  College 
has  long  been  the  breeding 
ground  for  an  elaborate  net- 
work of  friendship-related  (and 
sexually  chauvinistic )  ritual. 
The  exchange  of  gifts  is  one 
of  friendship's  most  enduring 
rituals. 

In  our  contemporary  cultural 
uncertainty  we  mistrust  ritual 
and  doubt  its  efficacy.  Yet  we 
discover  that  as  the  manifesta- 
tions of  a  concept  disintegrate, 
the  concept  itself  erodes  and 
we  are  left  groping  for  def- 
initions of  our  own  emotions 
and  for  structures  by  which  to 
actualize  and  communicate 
them. 

Thus  friendship  changes  as 
our  manifestations  of  it  change. 
When  any  currency  is  devalued, 
the  credibility  of  its  issuer  is 
suspect.  Perhaps  it  is  only  that 
initial  leap  of  faith — assuming 
it  can  be  recalled — combined 
with  inertia  that  together  pre- 
vent a  run  on  the  bank.  For  me, 
this  devaluation  of  emotional 
tender  brings  the  integrity  of  the 
whole  exchange  into  question: 
the  emotion  itself  and  the 
concerns  and  behavior  through 
which  it  is  expressed  may  both 
be  counterfeit.  All  relationships 


may  be  vain  and  self-seek 
gestures  manipulative  am 
turbatory. 

I  have  been  preoccupi 
some  time — as  a  frienc 
league,   and  parent — wil 
idea  that  most  if  not  all  i 
convictions,  and  the  wa  i 
embody  them  in  our  re'i 
ships,  are  tactics  of  d<  < 
That  is,  our  organism 
cushions  and   barriers  a  t 
the  terminal  unknowable!]' i 
what  we  accept  as  realit) 
against  our  own  perceptio. 
reality  is  too  complex  and 
dimensional  for  us  to  pt 
This  leads  me,  in  turn,  t  f 
certainty  about  the  motivt 
hind  all  feelings  and  the  a 
that  express  them. 

Friendship  thus  becom 
elaborate  film  loop,  docu' 
ing  the  repetitive  process  f 
inforcing  the  defenses  a' 
boundary  between  our  in  i 
and  exterior  worlds.  Oni; 
supporting  roles  and  situi 
change  (these  days  with  ini, 
ing  frequency);  the  pro] 
and  audience  remain  ones 
suppose  this  is  the  way  fi 
ship — and,  apparently, 
peace,  and  honor,  among 
intangibles — adapts  to  a 
that  blurs  our  translations 
things  of  the  spirit  to  thinj 
the  body.  — Joel 

Joel  Katz  is  a  designer  and  pi 
rapher  in  Philadelphia,  where  fu 
associate  of  Murphy  Levy  Wu 


IN  AN  ALIEN  LAI 

Away  from  home,  espec 
in  an  utterly  strange  plaC 
have  always  felt  good  St 
running  into  a  compatriot,  H 
though  he  might  prove  to  al 
incurable  bore.  In  fact,  once1 
of  familiar  bounds,  bora; 
and  enmity  and  prejudice  ' 
ally  cease  with  me.  If  I  wef 
encounter  my  worst  enemy 
Samarkand,  let  us  say,  I 
certain  I  would  go  up  to 
and  hold  out  my  hand.  I 
even  put  up  with  a  little 
and  injury  in  order  to  win 
good  grace,  I  don't  know  I 
except  perhaps  that  just  bt 
alive  and  breathing  in  some 
ferent  part  of  the  world 
enmity  and  intolerance  seen 
absurd  things  which  they 
— Henry 
The  Colossus  of  Maroussi, 
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MARIJUANA  POLITICS:  IOWAJ973 


If  Iowa  legalizes  marijuana,  can  Nebraska  be  far  behind? 


Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I'm  for  tea, 
Plain  old  garden  variety. 
If  I'm  elected    free  tea! 

— Jack  Teagarden  singing 
"The  Mayor  of  Alabam'," 
about  1930. 
You're  elected,  Jack. 

The  rest  of  the  jazz  band. 

in  reply. 

A RADICAL  FRIEND  OF  MINK  did 
something  pretty  embarrassing 
at  the  Johnson  County,  Iowa,  Dem- 
ocratic Convention  of  1968.  That  was 
the  year,  of  course,  in  which  we  lib- 
erals had  flooded  the  precinct  cau- 
cuses in  behalf  of  the  Presidential 
candidacy  of  Eugene  McCarthy,  got 
control  of  the  county  convention, 
and  were  then  uneasy.  Though  we 
were  certainly  going  to  send  a  solid 
McCarthy  delegation  to  the  state  con- 
vention, we  felt  tentatively  apologetic 
toward  the  local  professionals  and  es- 
tablished party  workers.  We  wanted 
to  make  it  up  to  them — the  state  and 
local  officeholders,  precinct  captains, 
fund  raisers — for  taking  over  some- 
thing they'd  worked  for  years  to 
make  their  own.  We  wanted  to  be 
reasonable,  even  generous,  about 
everything  but  the  Vietnam  war  and 
our  candidate. 

There's  never  been  a  time  when 
there  was  mi  much  talk  about  voting 
for  issues,  not  men,  and  so  much 
stubborn  voting  for  a  particular  man, 
and  willingness  to  compromise  on  all 
issues  but  one. 

The  regulars  were  beginning  to 
get  over  their  disgruntlement,  the 
more  practical  among  them  knowing 
this  new  energy  in  local  politics 
could  eventually  be  useful. 

In  this  unstable  but  gradually  con- 
ciliatory atmosphere,  my  radical 
friend  made  his  disruptive  move.  We 
were  debating  platform.  He  got  the 
floor  and  said,  loud  and  clear:  "] 
move  the  adoption  of  a  plank  legaliz- 
ing marijuana." 

Consternation.  Hoots,  anger,  jeers, 
laughter.,  nits,  applause  -and  then, 
almost  abni|  My,  the  room  got  quiet. 
It  was  as  if  a  message  had  been  dis- 
seminated and  agreed  to,  by  every- 


one on  both  sides,  to  pretend  the 
word  "marijuana"  had  never  been 
spoken.  The  motion  wasn't  even  sec- 
onded, and  no  vote  was  taken. 

What  I  am  trying  to  interpret  now 
is  a  striking  change,  over  the  follow- 
ing four  years,  in  the  politics  of 
marijuana.  As  we  got  ready  for  the 
1972  county  convention,  I  represent- 
ed my  precinct  on  the  platform  com- 
mittee, so  the  change  was  evident  to 
me  weeks  before  the  convention  it- 
self. I  think,  by  the  way,  that  the 
change  took  something  more  like 
forty  years  than  four,  for,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  marijuana  wasn't  widely 
enough  known  to  be  made  illegal  na- 
tionally until  the  middle  1930s.  An 
evolution  of  American  opinion  must 
have  started  then,  which  somewhat 
resembles  the  evolution  of  opinion 
that  led  first  to  the  prohibition  of  al- 
cohol and  then  to  its  repeal. 


I  I  H1EN    JACK    TEAGARDEN  i 

TY  "I'm  for  tea,"it  was  a  jazz 
sician's  private  joke  and  must  [ 
been  totally  obscure  to  middle-£ 
dancers  and  listeners,  especial!5 
the  Northeast.  The  western  st:' 
however,  had  various  laws  proh 
ing  marijuana  by  then,  and  its  us 
am  paraphrasing  the  March  1. 
Report  of  the  U.S.  Commission 
Marijuana  and  Drug  Abuse) 
limited  to  musicians  and  the  mig; 
poor — Mexican  immigrants,  upr 
ed  rural  blacks,  mine  and  const 
tion-camp  workers,  stranded  Asi 
mariners.  Marijuana  smoking  is  ij 
to  have  spread  out  from  New  Orle 
and  up  the  Mississippi,  as  jazz 
and  it  wasn't  hard  for  the  federal  i 
cotics  people  to  drum  up  a  scared 
associate  marijuana  with  lower-c 
crime  and  depravity,  and  get  it  p 
hibited  by  federal  law. 

By  the  early  1940s,  when  I  | 
nearing  twenty,  those  of  us  who  w 
enthusiastic,  not  to  say  roman 
about  jazz  did  understand  the  co* 
we  finally  realized,  as  a  college  gen 
ation  going  to  war,  that  the  tea 
Teagarden    wasn't    orange  pek' 
Then  a  good  many  of  us  got  to  plat1 
in  the  world  where  marijuana — gi 
erally  in  its  more  concentrated,  ha 
ish,  form — was  routinely  used 
people  who  thought  alcohol  barbar 
Under  the  name  ganja,  according 
an  article  of  Allen  Ginsberg's,  t 
preparation  is  sold  in  government  t 
shops  in   India.  We  certainly  hi 
no  difficulty  (I'm  not  sure  what  tl1 
legal  status  was)  finding  it  in  tl 
Arab  countries  either. 

If  we  brought  home  from  the  w; 
some  spirit  of  gingerly  experiment 
tion  with  the  hemp-plant  drugs,  v 
were  by  no  means  sure  enough  i 
ourselves  to  become  evangelists  f< 
them.  But  the  next  age  group,  fi\ 
years  younger  and  represented  t 
figures  like  Ginsberg,  was  more  ii 
clined  to  proselytize,  and  much  be 

I  ance  Bourjaily  teaches  at  the  Vniversity 
I  on  a   If  liters'  If "orksho/).   His  most  rect 
hooks  me  Hiill  Anion;;  t lie  Ruins  mid  CoU 
try  Matters. 
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■  )rmed.  They  knew  things  we 
.-m  lought  to  check — for  example, 

tjf  British  Royal  Commission 
df  hemp  drugs  as  early  as  1890 
)J  spite  of  the  Victorian  atmo- 
l*  found  them  unalarming. 
11  rest  of  the  story — the  coming 
nf  ijuana  into  general  use  among 
iling — is  pretty  familiar.  By  the 
,idf  Bob  Dylan,  the  Beatles,  and 
rl'68  county  convention,  every - 
e  If  uld  recognize  references  to  tea 
pflular  song.  Even  the  Vice-Presi- 
nl  ould  shortly  acknowledge  this 
tit  public  condemnation  of  the 
)J  dors,  rather  like  a  thirteenth- 
nty  abbot  anathematizing  folk 

I  Lg. 

lied  on  what  has  happened  since, 

I  willing  to  make  a  flat  predic- 
iHthere  will  be  legal  marijuana  in 
sl:ate  of  Iowa  before  1980.  Let 
ilnphasize  that  I  am  reporting 
(Interpreting  in  this  prediction, 
t|  than  advocating,  though  I 
if  the  position  of  advocate  by 
li  fairly  strong  one. 

fiat  we  have  in  Iowa  are  the  fa- 
il* signs  of  an  idea,  albeit  a 
if:  one,  whose  time  has  come. 
f»ee  no  reason  to  disagree  with 

■  J.S.  Commission  report,  which 

■  udes  that  the  change  in  public 

■  de  is  a  matter  of  class.  Once 
■use  of  the  hemp  preparations 
Id  through  the  educated — and 
Imtial — social  classes,  there  were 
|:onsequences:  people,  even  non- 
I ,  could  no  longer  be  propagan- 

II  effectively,  for  they  had  accu- 
I  information  about  marijuana, 
[especially  about  its  dangers  as 

jared  with  those  of  alcohol  and 
:co.  And  criminal  penalties  for 
use,  occasionally  incurred  by 
ig  people  one  knew  and  thought 
of,  began  to  seem  intolerable, 
•e  was  even,  in  the  Nixon  Admin- 
tion's  refusal  to  discriminate  be- 
n  marijuana  and  hard  drugs,  an 
ication  of  political  reprisal, 
:h  depended  on  a  miscalculation 
le  general  public's  ability  to  make 
discrimination. 

or  example,  Iowa  sheriffs,  the 
ted  officials  most  closely  in  touch 
i  the  rural  voters,  could  and  did 
headlines  five  years  ago  by  an- 
ncing  extermination  campaigns 
inst  the  wild  hemp  that  grows 
;  as  a  weed.  The  weed  was  gath- 
i  surreptitiously,  mostly  by  kids, 
agh  it  descends  from  a  strain  of 
plant  cultivated  in  the  Midwest 
ing  the  war  for  ropemaking  and 
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has  too  little  resin  to  he  much  of  an 
intoxicant.  The  weed  still  flourishes, 
and  is  still  gathered,  but  the  sheriffs 
no  longer  organize  to  burn  and  poi- 
son it;  it  would  make  them  fools  or 
worse  in  the  eyes  of  their  constitu- 
ents. As  one  farmer  friend,  a  conser- 
vative Democrat,  said  as  we  drove 
past  a  Volkswagen  into  which  some 
kids  u  ith  a  machete  v\  ere  putting  a 
filled  pillow  slip:  "I'd  never  turn 
them  in.  They  could  get  five  years  for 
that.  It's  like  going  to  jail  five  years 
for  drinking  soda  pop." 

\\ 7" ITH  THIS  AS  BACKGROUND,  what 
T  T  happened  at  our  1972  Democrat- 
ic count)  convention  shouldn't  have 
surprised  me.  As  I've  said,  I  was  on 
the  platform  committee,  which  con- 
sidered three  different  planks.  One, 
backed  by  the  young  and  radical, 
advocated  straightforward  legaliza- 
tion. The  second,  which  I  supported 
because  I  thought  we'd  have  a  better 
chance  to  get  it  adopted,  amounted  to 
the  same  thing  but  in  less  forthright 
language — it  proposed  the  repeal  of 
certain  laws  and  added  the  directive 
that  hard  drugs  be  dealt  with  much 
more  sternly.  The  third  plank  recom- 
mended what  is  called  decriminaliza- 
tion, the  recommendation  of  the  U.S. 
Commission,  which  was  ignored  by 
President  Nixon;  the  membership  of 
that  Commission,  it  is  relevant  to 
mention,  included  a  Senator  from 
Iowa,  Harold  Hughes,  who  has  done 
a  great  deal  of  work  on  drugs  and 
alcohol  in  the  Senate.  Decriminaliza- 
tion provides  that  the  use  of  mari- 
juana and  its  possession  be  made 
legal,  but  that  selling  and  distribu- 
tion remain  against  the  law. 

The  platform  committee  defeated 
decriminalization  and  adopted  the 
indirect-language  plank  I  favored  as 
its  recommendation  to  the  full  con- 
vention; but  the  kids  decided  to  take 
the  other  one,  the  plainly  stated  de- 
mand for  unqualified  legalization,  to 
the  floor  of  the  convention,  via  a  mi- 
nority report. 

It  passed  the  convention  almost 
without  debate. 

I  wasn't  able  to  go  to  the  state 
convention,  but  both  the  straight  le- 
galization '-tiling  resembling 
our  indirect-language  plank  had 
strong  support  there;  the  decriminal- 
ization approach  which  Senator 
Hughes  very  much  wanted,  carried 
in  the  end  and  became  part  of  the 
state   Democratic   piatform,   but  I 


don't  think  this  will  happen  again  in 
1976.  I  think  that  next  state  platform 
will  call  plainly  for  legalized  pot,  and 
that  even  the  Republican  platform 
may  by  then  recommend  decriminali- 
zation. 

This  is  a  matter  of  age-group  vot- 
ing power,  which  when  it  reaches  a 
certain  proportion,  results  in  party 
control.  The  oldest  active  group, 
people  in  their  sixties,  who  make  up 
the  largest  number  of  outright  oppo- 
nents of  legalization,  will  by  then  be 
of  retirement  age;  retired  people  are 
catered  to  in  politics  but  not  lis- 
tened to.  Those  of  us  in  our  fifties, 
the  second  world  war  people,  many  of 
whom  (including  Senator  Hughes, 
by  his  own  public  statement )  did 
some  personal  experimenting  with 
the  hemp  drugs  but  did  not  become 
regular  users,  are  pretty  tolerant;  we 
will  have  to  start  getting  accustomed 
to  receiving  the  kind  of  hearing  elder 
statesmen  generally  get — that  is, 
when  they  say  things  younger  people 
agree  with  and  are  then  called  wise. 
Those  five  years  younger — on  both 
sides  of  fifty  by  1976 — will  have  a 
lot  of  power  and  position,  and  will 
comprise  the  first  American  age 
group  in  which  the  use  of  hemp  prep- 
arations became  broadly  based  across 
class  lines.  The  next  group — for  of 
course  Americans  come  of  age  as 
Presidential  voters  in  four-year  clus- 
ters— were  the  voting  class  of  '56, 
who,  heeding  the  message  of  the  pros- 
elytizers,  took  marijuana  to  the  cam- 
puses. By  1960,  when  I  had  been  at 
the  University  of  Iowa  two  years,  its 
use  among  students  was  still  not  gen- 
eral; by  1964  it  was,  and  two  more 
voting  classes  had  been  added  to  the 
electorate,  each  including  far  more 
marijuana  experience  than  the  one 
before  it.  In  1968,  of  course,  the  edu- 
cated American  young  really  entered 
politics  for  the  first  time,  bringing 
not  only  new  numbers  with  them  but 
also  a  general  lowering  of  the  aver- 
age age  at  which  people  learn  to 
work  effectively  in  politics.  And 
1972,  it  can  hardly  be  overlooked, 
was  the  year  of  the  double  jump;  be- 
cause the  voting  age  was  lowered, 
there  were  two  new  voting  classes  of 
1972  to  all  of  whom  marijuana, 
whether  they  used  it  or  not,  was 
commonplace. 

There  will  have  been,  as  the  voting 
class  of  1976  (my  own  non-using  son, 
come  to  think  of  it,  included  )  is  add- 
ed to  all  those,  a  continuation  of  to- 
day's judicial  revulsion  at  harsh  sen- 


tencing for  marijuana  offenses, 
no  reason  not  to  expect  that  tin 
lice,  taking  their  cue  from  the  c< 
and  from  the  public  attitude  as 
will  allow  today's  enforcement 
ation — a  sort  of  de  facto  decrimi  [ 
zation — to  continue. 

Meanwhile,  a  member  of  the  I 
House  of  Representatives  has 
privately  that  he  was  willing  to  ii  j. 
duce  decriminalization  in  this  y 
session  of  the  legislature,  thougl  $ 
added  that  it  would  surely  fail.  A  w 
others,  Republican  liberals  as  we  is 
Democrats,  have  let  their  symp  \ 
for  the  project  be  known,  and  I 
will  be  closely  watched  when  they  n 
again  in   1974  to  see  whether  | 
will  have  damaged  them  politic  /. 
It  won't. 

Therefore,  when  party  platfc  is 
are  written  in  1976,  decrimina  g 
tion  will  be  a  compromise  plank';- 
tween  Republican  liberals  anil  i  I 
servatives,  and  Democrats  will  a<=)- 
cate  outright  legalization,  not  jurn 
Johnson  County  but  at  the  state  il 
vention  too. 

In  the  legislative  session  of  1(;1 
a  member  of  the  Iowa  House — p  I 
ably  a  Democrat  from  Iowa  Cityjii 
Ames,  where  the  student-faculty  4« 
is  decisive — will  try  to  implement^ 
platform  by  introducing  a  legal 
tion  bill.  He  may  very  well,  in  ft 
have  campaigned  on  his  intention  i( 
do  so — something,  as  a  State  Si  i 
tor  pointed  out  to  me,  that  some  < 
will  probably  have  the  courage  tcj 
in  order  to  demonstrate  to  other 
islators  that  such  advocacy  is  ( 
longer  politically  suicidal. 

Legalization  will  be  defeated  a  : 
intense  debate,  but  decriminalizat  i 
will  pass.  It  will  immediately  be-l 
tacked  as  silly  and  illogical — how  i 
one  legally  possess  a  substance  t 
may  not  be  sold  and  distributed? 
the  1978  by-election  a  number  of  c 
didates,  possibly  even  one  for  g 
ernor,  will  be  advocating  outri 
legalization,  with  adequate  qua 
controls  and  state  taxation,  as  a  n 
ter  of  common  sense,  and  will  wi 

It  may  come  more  quickly, 
course,  either  through  federal  inl 
position  or  because  other  states  rei 
legalization  first,  making  enforcem 
a  farce.  But  if  neither  of  these  eve 
brings  it  about  sooner,  the  Iowa  L 
islature  of  1979  will  legalize  the  v 
possession,  sale,  and  distribution 
marijuana,  though  whether  the  1 
public  will  vastly  benefit  thereby 
cannot  say. 


Texaco  introduces 
i  fantastic  new  mileage  ingredient 


The  way  you  drive  and  take  care  of  your 
car  can  do  more  to  give  you  better  mileage 
than  any  gasoline  additive  ever  could. 
That's  important  anytime.  And  especially 
now  during  the  energy  shortage . 

Remember  to  keep  your  car  properly 
tuned  up.  A  poorly  tuned  car  actually 
uses  5%  to  8%  more  gasoline. 


Form  car  pools.  A  car  that's 
sitting  in  a  garage  doesn't 
use  any  gasoline  at  all. 


s  and  stop  signs,  so  you  can  slow 
n  gradually.  Speeding  right  up  to  a 
wastes  gasoline.  And  fast  stops 
r  down  brake  linings,  too 


[|hu  have  a  manual  transmission, 
» t  race  along  in  the  lower 
6  s.  Get  into  high  as  soon  as 
«i  .ible.  In  second,  for  example, 
(j  may  use  up  to  45%  more 
<  >line  than  in  high  gear,  at  the 
I  e  road  speed. 


io  light  on  the  accelerator.  Avoid 
ickrabbit  starts.  They  really  gobble  up 
asoline.  And  keep  your  speed  down, 
i  car  going  70  mph  uses  about  25%  more 
;asoline  than  one  going  50  mph. 


Don't  ride  the  brake.  Even  light  pressure  on 
the  brake  pedal,  especially  with  power 
brakes,  makes  your  engine  work  much  harder 
and  wastes  gasoline.  So  brake  only  when 
you  need  to  slow  down  or  stop. 


[TEXAC! 


Were  working  to  keep  your  trust. 


Jessica  Mitford 


I  I  IK  I ORTURE  CURE  

Winning  criminal  hearts  and  minds  with  drugs,  scalpels,  and  sensory  deprivation 


L6 


RECOGNITION  OF  FAILURE  dawns 
slowly  in  a  bureaucracy  but 
dawned  it  has  in  California  prison 
treatment  circles.  Prison  psychiatrists 
who  are  willing  to  level  with  report- 
ers admit  that  they  now  spend  90 
percent  of  their  time  on  paperwork, 
writing  up  reports  for  the  Adult  Au- 
thority based  on  perfunctory  annual 
interviews  with  prisoners,  that  "treat- 
ment" most  often  takes  the  form  of 
heavy  tranquilization  of  inmates  la- 
beled psychotic  as  well  as  those  diag- 
nosed as  troublemakers.  Group  ther- 
apy, once  hailed  as  an  exciting  new 
technique  for  transforming  the  "de- 
viant personality,"  is  withering  on 
the  vine.  Nor  have  the  treatment 
programs  produced  the  anticipated 
docility  in  the  convict  population; 
work  strikes,  hunger  strikes,  and 
other  forms  of  protest  are  now  endem- 
ic throughout  the  California  prisons. 

Some  disconcerting  conclusions 
about  the  efficacy  of  treatment  are 
set  fori!,  ;.,  a  report  to  the  State  As- 
sembly  titli  I  "The  California  Prison, 
Parole,  and  Probation  System."  It 
cites  »  xhaustive  study  conducted 
for  ti  irtment  of  Corrections 

in  wh,  "^archers  observed 

gloomii  ids  of  inmates  and 

hundreds  i  embers  were  par- 

ticipating in  rogram  at  a  sub- 

stantial cost   I  Department  of 


Corrections  in  time,  effort,  and  mon- 
ey. Contrary  to  the  expectations  of 
the  treatment  theory,  there  were  no 
significant  differences  in  outcome  for 
those  in  the  various  treatment  pro- 
grams or  between  the  treatment 
groups  and  the  control  group."  They 
further  reported  that  group  counsel- 
ing did  not  lessen  adherence  to  the 
inmate  code,  nor  did  it  reduce  the 
frequency  of  discipline  problems. 

James  0.  Robison,  author  of  the 
report  and  longtime  researcher  for  the 
Department  of  Corrections,  traced 
the  course  of  disillusionment.  "The 
high  mystique  of  treatment  peaked 
at  the  end  of  the  Fifties,"  he  told 
me.  "The  idea  took  hold  in  Correc- 
tions that  at  last,  through  sophisti- 
cated techniques  of  psychotherapy, 
we  have  it  in  our  power  to  transform 
the  deviant  and  to  predict  with  ac- 
curacy his  future  behavior.  But  in 
the  early  Sixties  the  high  priests  of 
Corrections  began  a  sifting  of  the 
entrails.  After  that,  disenchantment 
and  embarrassment  set  in — the  rea- 
son was  the  evident  empirical  failure 
of  the  treatment  programs,  as  demon- 
strated by  the  recidivism  rate  remain- 
ing constant  over  the  years. 

"The  rationale  for  failure  was  al- 
ways, 'We  haven't  carried  treatment 
far  enough,  there  isn't  enough  of 
it,  it  isn't  professional  enough' — in 


other  words,  we  need  more  and  I 
ter  of  same,  in  spite  of  the  fact  wl 
seen  it  doesn't  work.  Even  this  II 
soiling  began  to  break  down  in  II 
middle  Sixties,  when  there  was  ml 
attention  paid  to  the  fact  nothing  H 
happening  and  more  talk  of  'WM 
"What  you  are  likely  to  see  a 
is  the  end  of  the  liberal  treatrrj 
era — the  notion  that  you  can  m  l 
convicts  into  converts  of  the  dl 
inant  culture  'religion,'  the  missi  I 
ary  fervor — that's  being  repla  \ 
with  'behavior  modification'  exp  I 
ments.  The  latest  reasoning  is  tl 
it's  costly  and  inappropriate  to  go  \ 
psychotherapy  route  with  these  p 
pie,  to  pay  high-priced  psychiatr 1 
to  talk  them  into  recognizing 
truth  of  our  'religion';  instead,  w'l 
focus  on  their  deviant  behavior  s  I 
force  them  to  shape  up.  Of  course,  t 
flies  in  the  face  of  the  earlier  rhe 
ric.The  Behaviorists  say  they  are  b 
not  mad,  and  we  can  stop  them  be: 
bad  by  utilizing  new  techniques.  T 
fits  in  with  the  law-and-order,  no-n 
sense  conservative  viewpoint:  hen 
forth  the  slogan  will  be,  'They  m 
be  made  to  behave.'  " 

Jessica  Mitford  is  the  author  oj  The  Tria 
Dr.  Spock  and  The  American  Way  of  De; 
Copyright  ©  1973  by  Jessica  Mitford.  Fi 
Kind  and  Usual  Punishment.  To  be  publis 
in  September  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc 
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THE  TORTURE  CURE  

This  new  trend  in  Corrections 
must  be  highly  inspiriting  for  the 
behavioral  scientists,  who  have  long 
been  eyeing  the  prisons  as  convenient 
reservoirs  of  human  material  on 
which  to  try  out  new  theories.  The 
shape  of  things  to  come  was  forecast 
a  decade  ago  at  a  seminar  of  prison 
wardens  and  psychologists  chaired 
by  James  V.  Bennett,  then  director 
of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons.  As 
described  in  Corrective  Psychiatry  & 
Journal  of  Social  Cfuinge,  Second 
Quarter,  1962,  the  seminar  provided 
"provocative,  fruitful  interaction  be- 
tween social  scientists  and  correc- 
tional administrators." 

Addressing  himself  to  the  topic 
"Man  Against  Man:  Brainwashing," 
Dr.  Edgar  H.  Schein,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  psychology  at  MIT,  told  the 
assembled  wardens:  "My  basic  argu- 
ment is  this:  in  order  to  produce 
marked  change  of  behavior  and/ or 
attitude,  it  is  necessary  to  weaken, 
undermine,  or  remove  the  supports 
to  the  old  patterns  of  behavior  and 
the  old  attitudes";  this  can  be  done 
"either  by  removing  the  individual 
physically  and  preventing  any  com- 
munication with  those  whom  he  cares 
about,  or  by  proving  to  him  that 
those  whom  he  respects  are  not  wor- 
thy of  it  and,  indeed,  should  be  ac- 
tively mistrusted." 

Dr.  Schein,  who  said  he  got  most 
of  his  ideas  from  studying  brainwash- 
ing techniques  used  by  North  Korean 
and  Chinese  Communists  on  GI  pris- 
oners of  war,  cautioned  his  audience 
not  to  be  put  off  by  this  fact:  "These 
same  techniques  in  the  service  of  dif- 
ferent goals  may  be  quite  acceptable 
to  us.  ...  I  would  like  to  have  you 
think  of  brainwashing  not  in  terms  of 
politics,  ethics,  and  morals,  but  in 
terms  of  the  deliberate  changing  of 
human  behavior  and  attitudes  by  a 
group  of  men  who  have  relatively 
complete  control  over  the  environ- 
ment in  which  the  captive  population 

lives. 

Some  of  the  techniques  which 
could  usefully  be  applied  in  the  U.S. 
prisons:  "Social  disorganization  and 
the  creation  of  mutual  mistrust" 
achieved  by  "spying  on  the  men  and 
reporting  ck  private  material"; 
"tricking   ;  into  written  state- 

ments" that  an  "hen  shown  to  others, 
the  objectivi  being  "to  convince  most 
men  they  could  trust  no  one."  "under- 
mining ties  to  home  in*  the  systematic 
withholding  of  mail."  The  key  factor 
is  change  of  attitude:  "Supports  for 


old  attitudes  have  to  be  undermined 
and  destroyed  if  change  is  to  take 
place.  .  .  .  Do  we  not  feel  it  to  be  le- 
gitimate to  destroy  the  emotional  ties 
of  one  criminal  to  another,  or  of  a 
criminal  to  a  sick  community?"  How 
to  bring  about  the  desired  change 
was  explained  by  Dr.  Schein:  "If  one 
wants  to  produce  behavior  inconsis- 
tent with  the  person's  standards  of 
conduct,  first  disorganize  the  group 
which  supports  those  standards,  then 
undermine  his  other  emotional  sup- 
ports, then  put  him  into  a  new  and 
ambiguous  situation  for  which  the 
standards  are  unclear,  and  then  put 
pressure  on  him.  I  leave  it  to  you  to 
judge  whether  there  is  any  similarity 
between  these  events  and  those  which 
occur  in  prisons  when  we  teach  pris- 
oners 'to  serve  their  own  time'  by 
moving  them  around  and  punishing 
clandestine  group  activity  not  sanc- 
tioned by  the  prison  authorities." 

The  discussion,  says  the  report, 
ranged  from  "specific,  practical  man- 
agement issues  such  as  'How  shall  we 
manage  the  Muslims?  "Whom  should 
we  isolate?'  "  to  more  basic  ques- 
tions, such  as  "the  use  and  effec- 
tiveness of  brainwashing  and  other 
means  of  persuasion."  Dr.  Bennett 
recalled  that  "during  the  war  we  strug- 
gled with  the  conscientious  objectors 
— nonviolent  coercionists — and  be- 
lieve me,  that  was  really  a  prob- 
lem ...  we  were  always  trying  to  find 
some  way  in  which  we  could  change 
or  manipulate  their  environment." 

Much  attention  was  focused  on 
what  to  do  about  the  Black  Muslims: 
"not  so  much  whether  you  take  action 
against  the  Muslims  as  a  group,"  as 
one  speaker  put  it,  "but  how  can 
you  counteract  the  effects  of  the  kinds 
of  techniques  they  use  to  recruit 
members  and  cause  general  mischief 
in  the  prison  system?"  To  which  a 
Dr.  Lowry  responded,  "We  found 
that  many  of  these  Negro  Muslims 
were  highly  intelligent  .  .  .  here  again, 
we  have  to  apply  the  techniques 
which  we  heard  about  in  terms  of  ap- 
preciating what  the  goal  of  the  Mus- 
lims is,  or  of  any  other  group,  and 
then  doing  some  analytic  study  of 
the  methods  that  they  are  using  so 
that  we  can  try  to  dissipate  the  forces 
that  are  going  in  the  direction  that 
we  regard  as  destructive.  "On  ways 
of  dealing  with  the  unruly  a  panelist 
offered  this:  "To  some  extent  where 
we  formerly  had  isolation  as  a  con- 
trolling technique,  we  now  have 
drugs,  so  that  drugs  in  a  sense  be- 


come a  new  kind  of  restraint.  ] 
restraint,  therefore,  is  biochen  i 
but  it  is  restraint  nevertheless."  | 
Summarizing  the  discussion,  )| 
Bennett  pointed  out  that  the  fe>i 
prison  system,  with  some  24,000  ( 
in  it,  presents  "a  tremendous  o]  ] 
tunity  to  carry  on  some  of  tht 
perimenting  to   which   the  va  i 
panelists  have  alluded."  He  sn\ 
"What  I  am  hoping  is  that  tht 
dience  here  will  believe  that  wej 
in  Washington  are  anxious  to 
you  undertake  some  of  these  th?j 
do  things  perhaps  on  your  own-<! 
dertake  a  little  experiment  of  i 
you  can  do  with  the  Muslims, 
you  can  do  with  some  of  the  s 
path  individuals." 

That  dr.  Bennett's  counsel] 
taken  to  heart  by  his  subordit 
in  the  federal  prison  system  can  h 
f erred  from  a  report  addressed  t<j 
United  Nations  Economic  and  S.. 
Council,  prepared  and  smuggle( 
of  Marion  Federal  Penitentiar 
July  1972,  by  the  Federal  Priso 
Coalition,  a  group  of  convicts  hoi 
in  the  segregation  unit  for  refdl 
to  participate  in  the  behavioral 
search  programs.  "In  the  latterjl 
of  1968  some  changes  in  the  -1 
Department  of  Justice  enabled?! 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons  to  mal 
quiet  beginning  at  implementing 
experimental  program  at  Marion  I 
eral  Prison  to  determine  at  first  I 
how  effective  a  weapon  brainwas  J 
might  be  for  the  U.S.  DepartmeJ 
Justice's  future  use,"  says  the  reH 
It  describes  how  Dr.  Martin  GrM 
prison  psychiatrist,  applies  the  Jl 
posals  outlined  in  Dr.  Schein's  p5| 
to  "agitators,"  suspected  militll 
writ-writers,  and  other  troublemaw 
The  first  step,  according  to  th(J 
port,  is  to  sever  the  inmate's  ties  J 
his  family  by  transferring  hirl 
some  remote  prison  where  they.i 
be  unable  to  visit  him.  There  bj 
put  in  isolation,  deprived  of  mail  tl 
other  privileges,  ufitil  he  agree! 
participate  in  Dr.  Groder's  Tm 
actional  Analysis  program.  If  heJ 
eumhs,  he  will  he  moved  to  new  i 
ing  quarters  where  he  will  be  ■ 
rounded  by  members  of  Dr.  Gro<l 
"prisoner  thought-reform  team,"fn 
subjected  to  intense  group  press  n 
"His  emotional,  behavioral,  and  13] 
chic  characteristics  are  studieab 
the  staff  and  demiprofessional 
oners  to  detect  vulnerable  poini 


A  rational  alternative 
to  rationing  gas. 


OF  AMLR'O,  INC. 


yhat's  right  with  this  picture? 
I  if  it  were  true,  we'd  be  sav- 
28  billion,  560  million  gal- 
of  gas  every  year, 
low  did  we  arrive  at  that  fig- 
•  Since  we're  a  nation  of  na- 
al  averages,  we  know  the 
'age  car  uses  about  735  gal- 
;  of  gas  a  year.  The  Beetle, 
.  Turn  the  eighty-five  million 
rage  cars  on  the  road  right 
/into  Beetles,  and  it  works  out 
j  saving  of  28,560,000,000 
e  or  take  a  few  gallons). 


Now  we  haven't  figured  out 
all  the  water  and  antifreeze  that 
would  be  saved  with  the  Beetle's 
air-cooled  engine. 

Nor  can  we  compute  the  extra 
parking  space  that  would  be 
around. 

Not  to  mention  all  the  money 
people  would  be  able  to  save  in 
a  world  of  Volkswagens. 

But  we  know  for  sure  that  this 
is  no  pipe  dream.  There  already 
are  police  car  Beetles  up  in 
Ossining.  And  a  custom  built, 


chauffeur-driven  Bug  in  L.  A.  And 
Volkswagen  taxis  all  over  Hon- 
duras. And  a  Beetle  that  herds 
cattle  in  Missouri. 

So  with  gas  prices  going  up 
and  rationing  becoming  a  real- 
ity, the  Beetle 
never  looked  so 
good.  lnfact,you 
might  almost  call 
it  beautiful. 

Few  things  in  life 
work  as  well  as  a  Volkswagen. 


As  your  introduction  to  membership  in  the  BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB 


The  most  complete 
and  most  scholarly 
dictionary  of  the 
English  language 
for  only  $15 


THE  oxford  engi  ish  dictionary  is  gener- 
ally regarded  as  the  final  arbiter  of  the 
meaning,  origin,  history  and  usage  of  words 
in  the  English  language.  Until  now,  it  has 
been  available  only  as  a  thirteen-volume  set, 
priced  at  $300.  Now.  through  the  combina- 
tion of  an  ingenious  method  of  micrographic 
reproduction  and  a  fine  Bausch  &  Lomb  opti- 
cal lens,  every  single  one  of  its  16,569  pages, 
fifty  million  words  and  close  to  two  million 
illustrative  quotations  appears,  in  easily  read- 
able form,  in  the  two  volumes  of  The  Com- 
pact Edition. 

The  New  York  Times  book  critic  Chris- 
topher Lehmann-Haupt  has  said  of  this 
edition:  "It  is  something  of  a  miracle. 
.  .  .  The  Compact  Edition  is  easier  to 
work  with  than  the  original  with  its 
I  3  separate  volumes.  .  .  .  Even  at  $75, 
the  set  is  an  extraordinary  bargain.'" 
Even  more  extraordinary,  as  a  trial  member 
of  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club  you  may 


Publishers         You  simply  agree  to  buy  foi 
price  $/    j         Club  choices  within  a  year 
 I      at  special  members'  prices 


obtain  Tlie  Compact  Edition  of  the  Oxford 
English  Dictionary  for  only  $15.  And  as  long 
as  you  remain  a  member,  you  will  receive  the 
Book-of-the-Month  Club  News,  a  literary 
magazine  announcing  the  coming  Selection 
and  describing  other  important  books,  most 
of  which  are  available  at  substantial  discounts 

—  up  to  40%  on  more  expensive  volumes. 
All  of  these  books  are  identical  to  the  pub- 
lishers' editions  in  format,  size  and  quality. 

//  you  continue  after  this  experimental  mem- 
bership, you  earn,  for  every  Club  Selection 
or  Alternate  you  buy,  at  least  one  Book-Divi- 
dend Credit.  Each  Credit,  upon  payment  of  a 
nominal  sum,  often  only  $1.50  —  somewhat 
more  for  unusually  expensive  volumes  or  sets 

—  will  entitle  you  to  a  Book-Dividend'^  which 
you  may  choose  from  over  100  fine  library 
volumes  available  over  the  year.  This  unique 
library-building  system  enables  members  to 
save  709<-  or  more  of  what  they  would  other- 
wise have  to  pay. 


OKVOUti  OXFORD 

KwtiSM  usaam 

DICTIONARY  OR'tlONAM 
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The  two-volume  Compact  Edition  is  only  6'ai"  wide  yet  it  contains  the  complete 
contents  of  the  original  thirteen-volume  edition,  which  is  more  than  three  feet  wide. 
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FEATURES 

•  Boxed  set  of  two  volumes  9%  "  x  I  3 1  '2 "  each 

•  All  16.569  pages  of  13-volume  original  included  in  the  4.134 
pages  of  The  Compact  Edition  through  a  photo-reduction  process 
which  permits  printing  of  4  pages  of  original  on  one  page  of  new 
edition 

•  Paper  is  30-pound  Special  Dictionary  White 

•  Binding  is  library  buckram  —  reinforced  and  gold-stamped 

•  Bausch  &  l.omb  magnifying  glass  included  in  special  drawer  ot 
slipcase.  2"  x  V/s"  lens  scientifically  designed  to  make  reduced 
print  easily  readable 
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AN  EVERLASTING 
LCVE  AFFAIR  CN 
WAIMttl  BEACH. 

The  luxuriant  Royal  is  more 
than  a  hotel.  It  is  an 
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entry  to  stage  attack-sessions  around. 
During  these  sessions,  on  a  progres- 
sively intensified  basis,  he  is  shouted 
at,  his  fears  played  on,  his  sensitiv- 
ities ridiculed,  and  concentrated  ef- 
forts made  to  make  him  feel  guilty 
for  real  or  imagined  characteristics 
or  conduct.  .  .  .  Every  effort  is  made 
to  heighten  his  suggestibility  and 
weaken  his  character  structure  so 
that  his  emotional  responses  and 
thought-flow  will  be  brought  under 
group  and  staff  control  as  totally  as 
possible. 

'"  .  .  .  It  is  also  driven  in  to  him 
that  society,  in  the  guise  of  its  au- 
thorities, is  looking  out  for  his  best 
interests  and  will  help  if  he  will  only 
permit  it  to  do  so.  Help  him  be  're- 
born' as  a  highly  probable  'winner 
in  the  game  of  life,'  is  the  way  this 
comes  across  in  the  group  s  jargon." 
Once  reborn  as  a  winner,  he  will  be 
moved  into  a  plush  living  area 
equipped  with  stereo,  tape  recorders, 
typewriters,  books.  He  is  now  ready 
to  indoctrinate  newcomers  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  group  "and  like  a 
good  attack  dog,  he  is  graded  and 
evaluated  on  his  demonstrated  capa- 
city to  go  for  the  vulnerable  points 
of  any  victim  put  before  him."  The 
entire  program  is  made  self-perpet- 
uating and  economically  feasible  by 
the  participants  doing  the  work  them- 
selves, says  the  report:  "They  are 
taught  to  police  not  only  themselves 
but  others,  to  inform  on  one  another 
in  acceptable  fashion — as  bringing 
out  misconduct  of  another  in  a  truth- 
session  is  not  considered  informing 
even  if  a  staff  member  is  present." 


EVIDENTLY  THESE  TECHNIQUES  are 
finding  increasing  favor  with  the 
federal  prison  administration.  Sched- 
uled to  open  early  in  1974  near  But- 
ner,  North  Carolina,  is  a  new  federal 
institution,  the  Behavioral  Research 
Center,  built  at  a  cost  of  $13.5  mil- 
lion, which,  says  a  handout  from  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons,  will  be  "a  unique 
facility  in  the  federal  correctional 
system."  Some  of  the  unique  features 
are  spelled  out  in  a  confidential  oper- 
ations memorandum  from  the  bureau 
to  staff,  dated  October  25,  1972,  on 
the  subject  of  Project  START,  acro- 
nym for  Special  Treatment  and  Re- 
habilitative Training,  already  in  op- 
eration in  Springfield  Federal  Peni- 
tentiary. The  goal,  according  to  the 
memorandum,  is  "to  develop  be- 
havioral attitudinal  changes  in  of- 


fenders who  have  not  adjusted  sat 
factorily  to  institutional  settings"  a 
to  provide  "care,  custody,  and  c< 
rection   of  the  long-term  adult 
fender  in  a  setting  separated  from] 
home  institution."  "Selection  cri 
ria     include:  ■"will  have  shown  I 
peated  inability  to  adjust  to  regu  i 
institutional    programs";  "will 
transferred  from  the  sending  in 
tution's  segregation  unit";  "genei 
ly,  will  have  a  minimum  of  two  ye 
remaining  on  his  sentence";  "in  ter  j 
of  personality   characteristics  si 
be  aggressive,  manipulative,  resist 
to  authority,  etc." 

Dr.  Martin  Groder,  who  will  dir 
the  Butner  operation,  told  Tom  Wi 
er  of  the  New  York  Times  that 
"believes  in  the  possibility  of  reha 
itating  prisoners"  because  he 
done  it,  at  Marion.  He  does  not  fa 
any  large-scale  return  of  incarcera  I 
men  to  community  programs;  on .:] 
contrary,  he  prefers  to  keep  therr 
his  custody:  "If  we  can  get  at 
notch  rehabilitation  program  wit  u 
the  institution,  a  prisoner  will  be  ]  I 
ter  off  in  it  than  wandering  aroijl 
the  streets."  Wicker  reports  that  I 
Groder  is  "not  precise"  about  the 
habilitative  methods  he  intends  I 
apply,  anil   that  he  is  "cheer! 
aware  that  the  new  federal  centei  e/ 
will  head  is  suspect  in  some  cmil 
— not  least  among  federal  prison  a 
who  are  not  anxious  to  be  'gui  a 
pigs'  in  behavior  research.  Ht 
nevertheless  pressing  ahead  .  .  ." 

A  further  elaboration  on  the  br  II 
washing  theme  is  furnished  by  Ja  » 
V.  McConnell,  professor  of  psyctf 
ogy  at  the  University  of  Michigarij 
an  article  in  the  May  1970  issuil 
Psychology  Today  titled  "Crimi*B 
Can  Be  Brainwashed — Now."  It  r<  I 
like  science  fiction,  the  fantasy  >  jj 
deranged  scientist.  Yet  much  of  \  I 
Dr.  McConnell  proposes  as  apprc  I 
ate  therapy  for  tomorrow's  lawbrtl 
er  is  either  already  here  or  in  itj 
planning  stages  in  many  of  the  b(  98 
financed  prison  systems. 

Dr.  McConnell,  who  spent  n  iy; 
years  successfully  training  flatwcll 
to  go  in  and  out  of  mazes  at  his  I 
ding  by  administering  a  serie.'  0| 
painful  electric  shocks,  now  prop  d 
to  apply  similar  techniques  to 
victs:  "I  believe  the  day  has  cJ 
when  we  can  combine  sensory  d<  ri 
vation  with  drugs,  hypnosis,  am  is 
tute  manipulation  of  reward  and  m 
ishment  to  gain  almost  absolute  )t 
trol  over  an  individual's  behavioi  • 


assume  that  a  felony  was  clear 
ice  that  the  criminal  had  some- 
cquired  full-blown  social  neu- 
land  needed  to  be  cured,  not 
led  .  .  .  We'd  probably  have  to 
cture  his  entire  personality. 
t  exciting  potential  of  sensory 
ation  as  a  behavior  modifier 
jvealed  through  an  experiment 
ich  students  were  paid  $20  a 
:>  live  in  tiny,  solitary  cubicles 
nothing  to  do.  The  experiment 
supposed  to  last  at  least  six 
,  but  none  of  the  students  could 
it  for  more  than  a  few  days: 
y  experienced  vivid  hallucina- 
— one  student  in  particular  in- 
that  a  tiny  spaceship  had  got 
he  chamber  and  was  buzzing 
d   shooting   pellets    at  him." 
i  they  were  in  this  condition, 
xperimenter  fed   the  students 
ganda  messages:   "No  matter 
joorly  it  was  presented  or  how 
al  it  sounded,  the  propaganda 
marked  effect  on  the  students' 
des — an  effect  that  lasted  for 
st  a  year  after  they  came  out  of 
privation  chambers." 
ting  that  '"the  legal  and  moral 
I  raised  by  such  procedures  are 
eningly  complex,"  Dr.  MeCon- 
levertheless  handily  disposes  of 
:  "I  don't  believe  the  Consti- 
1  of  the  United  States  gives  you 
ight  to  commit  a  crime  if  you 
to;  therefore,  the  Constitution 
not  guarantee  you  the  right  to 
tain  inviolable  the  personality 
d  on  you  in  the  first  place — if 
vvhen  the  personality  manifests 
gly  antisocial  behavior." 
e  new  behavioral  control  tech- 
;s,  says  Dr.  McConnell,  "make 
the  hydrogen  bomb  look  like  a 
's  toy,  and,  of  course,  they  can 
>ed  for  good  or  evil."  But  it  will 
us  nothing  to  "hide  our  collec- 
heads  in  the  sand  and  pretend 
t  can't  happen  here.  Today's  be- 
)ral  psychologists  are  the  archi- 
and  engineers  of  the  Brave  New 
d." 

•r  some  convicts  in  California, 
•  perceived  as  "dangerous,"  "rev- 
Dnary,"  or  "uncooperative"  by 
uthorities,  it  has  happened  here. 
Dr.  McConnell's  Brave  New 
d  is  their  reality.  Signposts  in 
Mzarre  terrain  may  need  transla- 
for  the  auslander: 
ory  Deprivation:  Confinement 
cn  for  months  or  years)  in  the 
istment  Center,  a  prison-within- 
tn. 


Stress  Assessment:  The  prisoner  lives 
in  an  open  dormitory  where  it  is  ex- 
pected he  will  suffer  maximum  irri- 
tation from  the  lack  of  privacy.  He 
is  assigned  to  the  worst  and  most 
menial  jobs.  In  compulsory  group 
therapy  sessions  staff  members  de- 
liberately bait  the  men  and  try  to 
provoke  conflicts  among  them.  The 
idea  is  to  see  how  much  of  this  a 
person  can  stand  without  losing  his 
temper. 

Chemotherapy:  The  use  of  drugs 
I  some  still  in  the  experimental  stage  I 
as  "behavior  modifiers,"  including 
antitestosterone  hormones,  which 
have  the  effect  of  chemically  castrat- 
ing the  subject,  and  Prolixin,  a  form 
of  tranquilizer  with  unpleasant  and 
often  dangerous  side  effects. 
Aversion  Therapy:  The  use  of  med- 
ical procedures  that  cause  pain  and 
fear  to  bring  about  the  desired  "be- 
havior modification." 
Neurosurgery:  Cutting  or  burning 
out  those  portions  of  the  brain  be- 
lieved to  cau.-e  "aggressive  behavior." 


THE  "behavior  modification 
programs  are  for  the  most  part 
carried  out  in  secret.  They  are  not 


part  of  the  guided  tour  for  journalists 
and  visitors,  nor  are  outside  physi- 
cians permitted  to  witness  them.  Oc- 
casionally word  of  these  procedures 
leaks  out,  as  in  the  autumn  of  1970, 
when  Medical  IForld  News  ran  an 
article  titled  "Scaring  the  Devil  Out" 
about  the  use  of  the  drug  Anectine 
in  "aversion  therapy"  in  the  Califor- 
nia prisons. 

Anectine,  a  derivative  of  the  South 
American  arrow-tip  poison  curare,  is 
used  medically  in  small  doses  as  a 
muscle  relaxant,  but  behavioral  re- 
searchers discovered  that  when  ad- 
ministered to  unruly  prisoners  in 
massive  amounts — from  twenty  to 
forty  milligrams — it  causes  them  to 
lose  all  control  of  voluntary  muscles. 

An  unpublished  account  of  the 
Anectine  therapy  program  at  Vaca- 
ville,  California,  by  two  of  the  staff 
researchers  there,  Arthur  L.  Mat- 
tocks, supervisor  of  the  research  unit, 
and  Charles  Jew,  social  research  an- 
alyst, states  that  "the  conceptual 
scheme  was  to  develop  a  strong  as- 
sociation between  any  violent  or  act- 
ing-out behavior  and  the  drug  Anec- 
tine and  its  frightful  consequences," 
among  which  were  "cessation  of  res- 
piration for  a  period  of  approximately 
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two  minutes'  duration."  Of  those 
selected  to  endure  these  conse- 
quences, "nearly  all  could  be  char- 
acterized as  angry  young  men.  '  -ay 
the  authors.  Some  seem  to  have  been 
made  a  good  deal  angrier  by  the  ex- 
perience, for  the  report  notes  that  of 
sixty-four  prisoners  in  the  program 
"nine  persons  not  only  did  not  de- 
crease but  actually  exhibited  an  in- 
crease in  their  overall  number  of  dis- 
ciplinary infractions." 

According  to  Dr.  Arthur  Nugent, 
chief  psychiatrist  at  Vacaville  and 
an  enthusiast  for  the  drug,  it  induces 
"sensations  of  suffocation  and  drown- 
ing." The  subject  experiences  feel- 
ings of  deep  horror  and  terror,  "as 
though  he  were  on  the  brink  of 
death."  While  he  is  in  this  condition 
a  therapist  scolds  him  for  his  mis- 
deeds and  tells  him  to  shape  up  or 
expect  more  of  the  same.  Candidates 
for  Anectine  treatment  were  selected 
for  a  range  of  offenses:  ""frequent 
fights,  verbal  threatening,  deviant 
sexual  behavior,  stealing,  unrespon- 
siveness to  the  group  therapy  pro- 
grams." Dr.  Nugent  told  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  "'Even  the 
toughed  inmates  have  come  to  fear 
and  hate  the  drug.  I  don't  blame 
them,  I  wouldn't  have  one  treat- 
ment myself  for  the  world."  Declar- 
ing he  was  anxious  to  continue  the 
experiment,  he  added,  "I'm  at  a  loss 
as  to  why  everybody's  upset  over 
this." 

Mon_  upset  was  to  follow  a  year 
later,  when  the  press  got  wind  of  a  let- 
ter from  Director  Raymond  Procunier 
to  the  California  Council  on  Criminal 
Justice  requesting  funding  estimated 
at  S  18.000  for  "neurosurgical  treat- 
ment of  violent  inmates."  The  letter 
read,  in  part:  "The  problem  of  treat- 
ing the  aggressive,  destructive  in- 
mate has  long  been  a  problem  in  all 
correctional  systems.  During  recent 
years  this  problem  has  become  par- 
ticularly acute  in  the  California  De- 
partment of  Corrections  institutions 
.  .  .  This  letter  of  intent  is  to  alert 
you  to  the  development  of  a  proposal 
to  seek  funding  for  a  program  involv- 
ing a  complex  neurosurgical  evalua- 
tion and  treatment  program  for  the 
violent  inmate  .  .  .  surgical  and  diag- 
nostic procedures  would  be  per- 
formed to  locale  centers  in  the  brain 
which  may  have  been  previously 
damaged  and  which  could  serve  as 
the  focus  for  episodes  of  violent  be- 
havior. If  these  areas  were  located 
and  verified  that  they  were  indeed 


the  source  of  aggressive  behav- 
ior, neurosurgery  would  be  per- 
formed .  .  ."  Confronted  by  reporters 
with  this  letter,  Laurence  Bennett, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Cor- 
net ion^  Research  Division,  ex- 
plained: "It  is  not  a  proposal,  it's 
just  an  idea-concept."  He  added 
wistfully,  "It's  quite  likely  that  we 
will  not  proceed  with  this,  but  if  we 
had  unlimited  funds  we  would  ex- 
plore every  opportunity  to  help  any- 
one who  wants  such  assistance." 

Although  the  plan  for  psychosur- 
gery was  halted — at  least  temporari- 
ly— by  the  newspaper  uproar  that 
ensued,  the  authorities  have  other 
methods  at  hand  for  controlling  the 
unruly,  principal  among  which  is 
forced  drugging  of  prisoners.  In 
widespread  use  throughout  the  na- 
tion's prisons  is  the  drug  Prolixin,  a 
powerful  tranquilizer  derived  from 
phenothiazine,  which,  if  given  in 
large  doses,  produces  dangerous  and 
often  irreversible  side  effects.  A  pe- 
tition addressed  to  the  California 
Senate  Committee  on  Penal  Institu- 
tions by  La  Raza  Unida,  a  Chicano 
organization  of  prisoners  confined  in 
the  California  Men's  Colony,  de- 
scribes these:  "The  simple  fact  that 
a  number  of  prisoners  are  walking 
the  yard  in  this  institution  like  som- 
nambulists, robots,  and  vegetables  as 
a  result  of  this  drug  should  be  reason 
enough  to  make  people  apprehen- 
sive as  to  the  effect  it  is  having.  That 
no  prisoner  feels  safe  because  he 
never  knows  when  he  will  become  a 
candidate  for  said  drug  is  another 
factor  in  producing  tension  in  this 
institution." 

According  to  its  manufacturer, 
E.  R.  Squibb,  Prolixin  is  "a  highly 
potent  behavior  modifier  with  a 
markedly  extended  duration  of  ef- 
fect." Possible  adverse  side  effects 
listed  by  Squibb  include:  the  induc- 
tion of  a  "catatonic-like  state,"  nau- 
sea, loss  of  appetite,  headache,  con- 
stipation, blurred  vision,  glaucoma, 
bladder  paralysis,  impotency,  liver 
damage,  hypotension  severe  enough 
to  cause  fatal  cardiac  arrest,  and 
cerebral  edema.  Furthermore,  Squibb 
cautions  that  "a  persistent  pseudo- 
parkinsonian  [palsy-like]  syndrome 
may  develop  .  .  .  characterized  by 
rhythmic,  stereotyped  dyskinetic  in- 
voluntary movements  .  .  .  resembling 
the  facial  grimaces  of  encephalitis  ... 
The  symptoms  persist  after  drug 
withdrawal,  and  in  some  patients 
appear  to  be  irreversible." 


 : — 

THE  THEME  OF  prison  as  a  ha] 
hunting  ground  for  the  reseai 
er  is  very  big  in  current  penolog 
literature.  In  /  Chose  Prison,  Jai 
V.  Bennett  poses  the  question,  W 
will  the  prisons  of  2000  a.d.  be  lil 
And  answers  it:  "In  my  judgm 
the  prison  system  will  increasin 
be  valued,  and  used,  as  a  laboral 
and  workshop  of  social  change." 
Karl  Menninger  echoes  this  thou( 
in  The  Crime  of  Punishment:  "Ab 
all  this  [causes  of  crime],  we  ni 
more   information,   more  resear 
more  experimental   data.  That 
search  is  the  basis  for  scientific  pr 
ress,  no  one  any  more  disputes 
Even  our  present  prisons,  bad 
many  of  them  are,  could  be  ext 
sively  used  as  laboratories  for 
study  of  many  of  the  unsolved  pr 
terns. 

Taking  these  injunctions  to  hej. 
researchers  are  descending  in  drc 
upon  the  prisons  with  their  prec* 
tion  tables,  expectancy  scales,  d 
analysis  charts.  With  all  the  ti 
money  available  under  federal  cri, 
control  programs,  and  the  ingenu 
of  grant-happy  researchers,  the  sccj 
of  the  investigations  seems  limitk 
In  California  some  $600,000  of  W  I 
Department  of  Corrections  budget' 
earmarked  for  research,  but  this 
just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg,  for  my 
of  the  work  is  done  under  lav 
grants  from  universities,  foundatio\ 
and  government  agencies.  ; 

Something  of  the  quality  of  j 
research,  and  the  bitter  irony  of  tf 
situation  in  which  the  convict-? 
search  subject  finds  himself,  can  i 
inferred  from  the  stream  of  moi 
graphs,  research  reviews,  and 
ports  that  flow  out  of  the  prisoi 
His  captors  having  arranged  life  f 
the  prisoner  so  that  he  becomes  f, 
raged,  perhaps  goes  mad,  and  (? 
matter  what  his  original  sexual  pr 
erences )  turns  homosexual,  they  $ 
vite  researchers  to  put  him  uncr 
their  microscopes  and  study  the  i 
suit.  A  forty-eight-page  monograj, 
titled  "Homosexuality  in  Prisons 
published  in  February  1972  by  t; 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admi 
istration,  reports,  "in  view  of  metho 
ological  difficulties,  the  following  < 
timates  of  male  homosexuality  shou 
be  viewed  with  caution,"  and  pi 
ceeds  to  give  them,  complete  wi 
footnotes  referring  the  luckless  rea 
er  to  yet  other  publications  on  tl 
subject.  Estimates  of  the  incidence 
homosexuality  given  by  experts  var 


Last  year,  out  of  44,190 
engineering  graduates 
only 405 were  black. 


General  Electric  is  trying  to  do  something  about  it. 


Is  than  1%  of  America's  gr  ad- 
ling  engineers  are  black.  And 
1/  a  handful  are  from  other 
|  iorities  or  are  female. 
rGeneral  Electric  is  trying  to 
fp  increase  the  annual  num- 
I  of  minority  engineering 
f  duates  10  to  15  times  by  the 
!80's. 

[We've  been  working  with 
ncators,  minority  groups, 
Ihnical  societies,  other  com- 
lies  and  the  government  to 
n  a  national  attack  on  the 
!'blem. 

Motivating  minority  youth. 

ot  of  minority  kids  don't  even 
)w  what  an  engineer  is.  No 
p's  ever  told  them  about  engi- 
?rs.  Or  about  the  important 
)blems  they  can  help  solve. 

GE  is  out  to  tell  them.  We're 
ning  a  national  information 
npaign  at  minority  students 
»m  grammar  school  to  college. 

We're  asking  the  nation's 
achers  and  counselors  for 
lp.  This  year  alone,  we  expect 
reach  over  18,000  counselors. 

We're  also  bringing  minority 
Is  inside  our  plants.  To  meet 
gineers.  And  see  what  kind  of 
>rk  they  do. 

Irants  for  minority  education. 

;sides  making  more  kids  want 
engineering  education,  we're 
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helping  make  sure  they'll  be 
able  to  find  one.  With  major- 
grants  to  the  six  traditionally 
black  engineering  schools.  With 
grants  to  30  other  schools  and 
organizations  that  are  trying  to 
help  solve  the  shortage. 

Helping  minority  students 
stay  in  engineering. 
Many  white  engineering  stu- 
dents have  parents  or  relatives 
who  are  engineers.  They've  been 
exposed  to  engineers  and  engi- 
neering all  their  lives.  Most 
minority  kids  don't  have  that 


special  background  to  give  them 
the  confidence  and  extra  incen- 
tive to  "stay  with  it." 

GE  is  working  on  many  pro- 
grams to  help  fill  that  void. 
These  include  plans  where  col- 
lege students  divide  their  time 
between  school  and  work  at  GE. 
Also  summer  job  programs, 
plant  visits  and  more. 

GE  wants  minorities  to  make 
it  to  the  top  in  engineering. 
The  reason  is  simple.  America 
depends  on  engineers.  And  so 
does  General  Electric. 


Progress  for  People. 


GENERAL  mm  ELECTRIC 
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says  the  author,  from  7  to  90  per- 
cent. He  concludes  "There  i-  above 
all  a  compelling  need  foi  a  wide  va- 
riety of  comparative  (.lata,  and  pro- 
poses to  fdl  the  need  by  conducting 
"longitudinal  or  r<  trospective  stud- 
ies." 

Among  the  offerings  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Corrections 
Research  Revieu  for  1971  is  "  The 
Self-Esteem  Project,"  its  aim  "to  ob- 
tain some  pic  ture  of  the  effect  of  in- 
carceration upon  the  perception  of 
self-worth,"  in  which  the  .Modified 
Coopersmith  Self-Esteem  Scale  is 
found  to  be  "a  useful  instrument  for 
measurement."  Having  subjected  the 
inmate's  self-esteem  to  the  pulverizer 
of  prison,  the  department  proceeds 
to  measure  and  tabulate  what  is  left. 

If  the  prisoner  happens  to  be  Chi- 
cano,  he  will  be  eligible  for  a  study 
entitled  "The  Consequences  of  Fa- 
milial Separation  for  Chicano  Fam- 
ilies," its  purpose  "to  study  the  con- 
sequences of  separation  from  family 
members  for  Chicano  inmates  and 
also  for  their  families  in  terms  of  so- 
cial, psychological,  and  economic 
needs  and  stresses."  Thus  the  pre- 
cise quantity  and  quality  of  suffer- 
ing, anxiety,  and  impoverishment  of 
families  caused  by  locking  up  Chi- 
canos  can  be  tidily  computed  and 
catalogued  for  the  edification  of  so- 
cial scientists.  By  now  the  prisoner 
may  well  be  ready  for  the  Buss  Rat- 
ing Scale  of  Hostility  or  the  Multiple 
Affect  \djective  Checklist,  "a  stan- 
dardized and  reliable  rating  instru- 
ment that  can  be  scored  for  anxiety, 
depression,  and,  most  importantly, 
hostility." 

Omitted  from  the  1971  Research 
Revieu  is  one  of  the  more  ambitious 
experimental  projects  of  that  year: 
establishment  of  a  Maximum  Psy- 
chiatric Diagnostic  Unit  i  MPDU  i 
designed  to  hold  eighty-four  convicts 
l  a  number  possibly  chosen  in  sub- 
conscious tribute  to  Ceorge  Orwell  l 
selected  as  research  subjects  from  the 
700  inmates  of  the  state's  Adjust- 
ment Centers.  The  goal  of  MPDU,  as 
defined  in  the  department's  grant 
application  to  the  California  Coun- 
cil on  Criminal  Justice,  is  "to  pro- 
vide highly  specialized  diagnostic 
service  for  Adjustment  Center  in- 
mates who  are  violently  acting-out 
and  management  \  oblem  cases  with- 
in the  California  prison  system... 
and  arriving  at  decisions  as  to  the 
needed  intervention  and  placement." 
The  budget  for  this  "service""  would 


be  approximately  $500,000. 

Who  are  the  Adjustment  Center 
inmates  from  whose  ranks  the  eighty- 
four  would  be  chosen?  Robert  E. 
Doran,  who  made  a  study  of  them 
under  a  grant  from  LEAA  for  the 
American  Justice  Institute,  says  they 
are  "deviants  within  a  society  of 
deviant-."'  or  put  another  way.  rebel- 
who  refuse  to  conform  to  prison  life. 
They  are  younger  and  darker  than 
the  prison  population  as  a  whole:  61 
percent  are  under  thirty  compared 
with  39  percent  for  the  total  prison 
population,  60  to  70  percent  are 
black  or  Chicano  compared  with  a 
nonwhite  overall  prison  population 
of  45  percent.  The  majority  are  there 
for  "disrespect  for  authority,"  dis- 
obeying some  disciplinary  rule — re- 
fusing to  work,  shave,  attend  group 
therapy;  a  growing  number  are  there 
because  they  are  suspected  of  har- 
boring subversive  beliefs. 

IN  1972  TEN  INMATES  of  Folson  Pris- 
on filed  a  federal  suit  I  unsuc- 
cessful I ,  charging  they  had  been 
kept  in  long-term  solitary  confine- 
ment because  of  their  political  views, 
and  alleging  that  the  practice  is  rou- 
tinely used  against  prisoners  who  are 
outspoken  about  prison  conditions  or 
voice  "militant"  political  views.  De- 
partment spokesmen  strenuously 
deny  that  they  use  lock-up  in  the  Ad- 
justment Center  as  punishment  for 
political  dissidents  and  leaders  of 
ethnic  groups.  Philip  Guthrie,  press 
agent  for  the  Department,  told 
the  Sacramento  Bee  on  March  10. 
1972:  "We're  very  careful  not  to 
lock  a  guy  up  just  because  of  his  po- 
litical views."  But  in  their  closed  de- 
partmental meetings  it  is  a  different 
story.  As  reported  in  the  confidential 
minutes  of  the  wardens  and  superin- 
tendents meeting,  October  11-12, 
1972,  under  the  topic  "Inmate  Alli- 
ances." Director  Raymond  Procu- 
nier  "asked  the  problem  be  kept  in 
perspective,  comparing  it  to  the  Mus- 
lim situation  ten  years  ago.  The  di- 
rector suggested  the  leaders  of  the 
various  groups  be  removed  from  the 
general  population  of  the  institutions 
and  locked  up." 

Much  has  been  written  about  the 
California  Adjustment  Centers,  for  it 
was  in  the  exercise  yard  of  "0- 
Wing,"  Soledad  Adjustment  Center, 
that  three  unarmed  black  convicts 
were  shot  to  death  by  a  guard  in 
early  1970,  triggering  a  series  of 


events  that  culminated  in  the  deil 
of  George  Jackson,  the  trial  of  ■ 
surviving  Soledad  Brothers,  and  , 
trial  of  Angela  Davis,  all  acquit  U 
by  juries.  From  three  sources  \ 
can  infer  something  about  conditi . 
of  life  in  the  Adjustment  Centers,  Jm 
the  roots  of  violence  therein. 

Departmental  memoranda  to  sfl 
in  charge  of  "O-Wing"  contain  thfl 
directives: 

Yard   Exercise:   Two  officers^ 
( one  armed  with  a  Gas  Billy  anJfl 

one  armed  with  Mace)  will  enteij 

the  tier  to  be  released  and,  aftetM 
subjecting  each  inmate  to  an  un-l 

clothed  body  search,  release  him.m 
from  his  cell,  by  key,  directing^ 
him  to  the  yard. 

All  inmates  housed  in  "0 
Wing"  first  tier,  when  escorted, 
from  the  security  section  for  any 
reason,  an-  to  be  given  an  un- 
clothed body  search  while  still  in 
their  cells  .  .  .  The  inmate  will  be 
given  a  visual  inspection  of  his 
body,  to  include  his  hair,  ears, 
mouth,  private  parts  and  feet  .  .  . 
7  he  inmate  will  be  handcuffed 
behind  his  back  and  escorted 
from  the  section  .  .  . 

"O-Wing"  Equipment:  1.  Gas 
Billy  i  blast  type  J.  2.  Gas  Billy  Re- 
load. 3.  Triple  Chaser  Grenade. 
4.  Aerosol  Mace  (Mark  IV  Atom- 
izer) .  .  . 

Any  inmate  who  self-mutilates 
or  attempts  to  hang  himself  wil 
be  housed  in  the  Hospital  Annex 
cells  only  on  the  direction  of  the 
medical  staff. 

Robert  E.  Doran  describes  wl 
he  learned  about  the  guards'  view 
assignments  to  the  Adjustment  C( 
ter.  "Those  staff  who  have  'Tea. 
been  there,'  experienced  the  troub 
used  the  gas,  the  batons,  the  wea 
ons,  and   the  muscle,  and  did 
effectively,  receive  the  highest  stat 
and  deference  from  other  custodi 
staff.  .  .  .  Staff  battle  ribbons  ai 
badges  are  won  or  lost  within  tl 
A/C  when  trouble  takes  place.  Act 
ally  the  A/C,  much  like  the  generl 
prison  situation,  has  in  terms  of  rell 
tive  percentage  of  time,  very  littJ 
trouble.  But  it  is  the  folklore,  the  bl 
liefs  and  the  history  as  passed  fro! 
one  generation  of  custodial  persoil 
nel  to  the  next  that  promulgates  til 
idea  that  has  grown  up  around  til 
A/C  -which  in  effect  says,  'This  is  tlf| 
front  line:  here  is  where  the  battle  I 
really  won  or  lost  for  staff  who  wen 
the  custodial  uniform.'  " 

Testifying  in  San  Francisco  befor 
a  Congressional  subcommittee,  tw 
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lawyers  related  some  exploits  of  these 
frontline  heroes.  Edwin  T.  Caldwell 
of  San  Francisco  said,  "I  will  testify 
for  the  record  that  1  am  a  registered 
Republican  from  a  conservative 
background.  This  is  such  a  shocking 
thing  for  me  1  just  can't  believe  it 
exists. 

Caldwell  told  the  committee  his 
client  in  Soli-dad's  "O-Wing"  had 
been  "viciously  attacked"'  by  guards 
on  numerous  occasions,  and  had  suf- 
fered a  fractured  tooth,  a  broken  jaw, 
and  lacerations  requiring  six  sutures. 
Fay  Slender  of  Oakland  handed  the 
committee  chairman  a  note  signed 
by  Lieutenant  Mores,  Adjustment 
Center  guard,  written  in  response  to 
an  inmate  who  was  coughing  blood 
and  had  asked  for  help.  The  note 
said:  "Yell  for  help  when  the  blood 
is  an  inch  thick,  all  over  the  floor, 
and  don't  call  before  that." 


nETAILS  OF  THE  HIGHLY  special- 
ized service-  to  be  rendered  the 
eighty-four  chosen  from  this  milieu, 
and  the  nature  of  the  needed  inter- 
vention, were  discussed  at  a  ''think 
session"  (  ailed  in  November  1971  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Davis 


by  Laurence  Bennett,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Corrections  Research 
Division.  Participants  were  some 
twenty-five  representatives  of  the 
healing  professions — medicine,  psy- 
chology, psychiatry — -many  of  them 
faculty  members  from  nearby  uni- 
versities and  medical  schools. 

The  new  unit,  said  Max  May, 
program  administrator,  would  be 
closely  modeled  after  Patuxent  In- 
stitution in  Maryland,  with  four 
twenty-one-man  cellblocks,  "single 
five-by-seven-foot  cells  with  bars, 
only  we  call  them  barriers."  Con- 
struction costs  would  be  kept  to  a 
minimum  since  the  prisoners  were  to 
build  their  own  cages,  the  work,  ac- 
cording to  the  grant  application,  con- 
sisting "primarily  of  pouring  two 
concrete  floors,  erecting  wire  screen 
partitions,  also  a  gun  tower." 

The  objective,  said  Bennett,  is  "to 
develop  a  basic  knowledge  of  the 
causes  of  aggressive,  violent  behav- 
ior. Our  aim  is  to  learn  how  to  iden- 
tify small  groups,  how  to  deal  with 
them  more  adequately.  We  hope 
through  psychological  management 
to  learn  how  to  lessen  their  violence 
potential." 

Discussion  from  the  floor,  and  at 


the  pleasant  luncheon  gathering  jL 
facult)  club  dining  room,  centeaB 
methods  by  which  this  might  ifl 
complished:"We  need  to  find  the 
ulut  to  m  Inch  the  subject  real 
W  e  also  nei  d  to  find  out  howhel  i 
covertly    and    to    change   hoi  i 
thinks."    \\  e  need  to  dope  up  mi 
these  men  in  order  to  calm  them 
to  the  point  that  they  are  accessi 
treatment."   "Those    who  can' 
controlled  by  thugs  are  cani 
for  the  implantation  of  subco 
electrodes  [electrodes  plunged 
into  the  brain] ." 

Dr.  Keith  Brody  of  Stanforc 
versity,  who  said  he  runs  a  "un 
mood  disorders,"  stressed  the  in 
tance  of  "intensive  data  collet 
via    spinal    taps    and    other  t 
"These    tests   can    lead    to  the 
decisions.  We  need  to  segregate 
and  dissect  out  these  sub-grot 
Other  proposals  for  therapy  wet  » 
burn  out  electrically  those  area 
the  brain  believed  to  be  the  "so 
of  aggressive  behavior" — one  sp  (• 
er  said  he  reckoned  about  10  pe;  it 
of  the  inmates  might  be  candk  - 
for  this  treatment;  the  admini  i 
tion   of  antitestosterone  hormt 
which  have  the  effect  of  emasc  I 
ing  the  subject;  the  use  of  pnet 
encephalograms   (injecting  air 
the  brain  cavities). 

Asked  whether  the  Anectine  toi 
"therapy"  would  be  resumed  in  e 
new  unit,  Bennett  did  not  aniir 
directly  but  declared  with  some  e  > 
peration,  "If  it  could  be  shown  en  r 
ically  that  hitting  an  inmate  on  t 
head  with  a  hammer  would  cure  I  i 
I'd  do  it.  You  talk  about  his  i 
rights — civil  rights  for  what?  To  i 
tinue  to  disrupt  society?"  Nor  w< 
he   answer   the   further  questi^: 
"Does  not  the  prison  system  it 
and  particularly  the  Adjustment  ti- 
ter, generate  violence?"  and  "\Y< 
the  researchers  be  directing  any  ]  i 
of  their  inquiry  to  violence  bygwls 
against  prisoners?" 

As  for  the  compliant  participa "i 
of  the  distinguished  group  of  facif 
members  in  this  bizarre  discuss: 
one  possible  explanation  was  iji 
gested  by  the  lone  black  psych iat 
present,  Dr.  Wendell  Lipscomb,  \ 
had  stormed  out  of  the  meeting  h 
way  through,  declaring  he  "coul<  I 
take  any  more  of  this  crap."  La 
he  told  me,  "What  you  were  see! 
at  that  meeting  were  the  grant  In 
ers,  hungry  for  money,  willing  to 
any  shit  that's  put  before  them." 


The  dry  martini 

It  started  with  Fleischmann's 


TheVnartinfatdn't  taste  like  this  until 
1 870.  The  year  fpat  Clwles  Fleischmann  made 
the  dry  martini  possible  by  weating  the  world's  first 
dry  gin.  Today,  the  Fleiscrwann  martini  tastes  drier 
because  it's  still  made  with  thqdriest  gin  in  the  world. 

FleischmanosThe  worlqs  driest  gin  since1870. 
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This  may  be  one  answer 
to  America's  energy  crisis. 


ailed  resource  recovery,  or  sav- 
<iba\  is  worth  saving  from  your 
l  and  garbage. 

'e  are  hundreds  of  reclamation 
ers  throughout  the  United  States, 
eas  where  there  are  enough  all- 
linum  cans  in  circulation  to  make 
i  feasible.  Also,  where  solid  waste 
•very  plants  are  either  operating 
eing  planned,  the  recovery  of 
linum  is  expected  to  pay  much 
lecost.  Used  all-aluminum  cans 
worth  as  much  as  $200  a  ton. 
esource  recovery  is  possible, 
the  high  scrap  value  of  aluminum 


makes  it  practical.  And  the  tremen- 
dous savings  in  energy  make  it  even 
more  practical.  Alcoa  has  the  tech- 
nology to  recycle  used  all-aluminum 
cans  with  just  5%  of  the  energy  it 
takes  to  make  them  the  first  time. 
There's  not  another  beverage  pack- 
aging material  quite  like  aluminum. 
Only  aluminum  has  all  these  things 
going  for  it:  it's  lightweight,  chills 
quickly,  keeps  things  fresh,  opens 
with  a  snap,  has  high  scrap  value  and 
can  be  recycled  repeatedly. 
Alcoa  will  pay  as  much  as  $200  a  ton 
to  any  community  reclamation  center 


for  all  the  used  aluminum  cans  they 
can  collect.  We'll  pay  it  because  alu- 
minum is  a  very  practical  packaging 
material  to  recycle. 
Alcoa  is  doing  something  to  help  stop 
the  energy  drain.  We  would  like  to  tell 
you  more  about  it. 

Write  for  our  free  brochure  on  energy 
and  aluminum.  We'll  also  send  you  a 
list  of  America's  aluminum  can  recla- 
mation centers  and  information  as  to 
how  one  community  established  its 
center.  Aluminum  Company  of 
America.  820-H  Alcoa  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15219. 
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Bronstein  sang  out. 


^nap  open. 


bro-  £ 


Flogging  vampires  in  drag  down  on  the  old  Cote  d'Azur 


STROLLING  down  TO  the  Carlton 
Hotel  beach,  sufficiently  early  to 
claim  a  place  in  the  sun  on  the  first 
morning  of  the  Cannes  Film  Festival, 
I  immediately  espied  a  hirsute  belly 
boiling  out  of  the  sands,  knobby  arms 
glistening  with  suntan  oil,  thumbs 
hooked  into  plaid  Bermuda  shorts 
that  caught  the  belly  necessarily  low, 
yet  punishingly  tight  all  the  same. 
The  man's  face  was  at  once  pouchy 
but  rutted  with  wrinkles,  cupped  by  a 
spreading  silver  foil  reflector  aimed 
at  the  sun.  Unmistakably  Bronstein. 

No  sooner  did  I  settle  onto  my  own 
mattress  than  the  gnats  began  to  buzz 
around  him.  Three  overeager  Eng- 
lishmen, Wardour  Street  hustlers, 
deep  into  skin  flicks. 

"\\  hat  have  you  got  for  us  this 
year 

Attache  cases 
chures  fly  out. 

"Well,  we've  got  some  werewolves, 
a  monster,  but  no  tits.  That  market's 
played  out,  you  know." 

"I'm  thinking  of  buying  Homo 
I  umpire,"  Bronstein  allowed,  amazed 
at  himself.  "You  heard?" 
^1  es;  they  had  heard. 
"Who  do  you  think  made  it?  The 
Germans,  naturally.  It's  all  about  a 
fag  witch."  Bronstein  continued,  dis- 
gusted, "who  faints  at  the  sight  of 
blood." 

Though  Bronstein  now  buys  ex- 
ploitation films  for  American  distri- 
bution, he  was  once  an  independent 
producer.  When  I  last  saw  him,  some 
six  months  earlier,  he  was  ensconced 
in  his  Belgravia  mews  flat,  the  fur- 
nishings  out  of  tin-  most  modish 
kmg  s  Road  antique  shops,  provi- 
sions laid  on  by  Harrod's  Food  Em- 
porium, a  Bentley  idling  in  the  gar- 
age, a  tax-proof  portfolio  fattening  in 
a  Swiss  account,  the  number  swal- 
lowed and  committed  to  memory, 
and  the  latest  Mrs.  Bronstein  not 
only  a  pleasure  to  look  at  but  his 
youn  est  and  most  agreeable  wife 
yet.  He  seemed  the  most  enviable  of 
middle-aged  men.  Bui  Bronstein's  a 


wreck.  The  world  he  took  so  long  to 
knit  is  unraveling  again. 

Bronstein's  one  of  a  brood  of 
show-business  Americans  now  nest- 
ing in  London.  Years  ago,  serving 
his  Hollywood  apprenticeship,  he 
churned  out  two-reelers.  The  Three 
Stooges  were  not  unknown  to  him; 
neither  were  the  Ritz  Brothers.  In  the 
early  Fifties,  he  began  to  produce,  al- 
beit only  for  Monogram,  but  Metro 
was  making  sweet  noises.  Things 
were  looking  up.  Forearming  him- 
self, intent  on  self-improvement, 
Bronstein  devoured  the  Great  Books; 
he  acquired  a  taste  for  claret,  and 
learned  to  prefer  Bach  to  Gershwin. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  things  flew 
apart.  Senator  Joe  McCarthy  led  his 
vigilantes  into  town,  and  Bronstein, 
hitherto  a  professional  yes-man,  a 
fully  accredited  forelock-toucher, 
stiffened.  With  nothing  to  gain,  ev- 
erything to  lose,  something  in  his 
Brownsville  background  wouldn't 
yield.  Memories  of  the  Spanish  Civil 
War,  maybe,  or  his  father  demon- 

Mordecai  Richler,  a  Canadian  novelist,  is  the 
author  of  Cocksure  and  Saint  Urbain's  Horse- 
man. 


strating.  To  his  own  astonishr  it 
Bronstein  refused  to  talk  to  the  I 
mittee  on  Un-American  Activ 
He  would  not  name  names.  Di 
out  of  the  industry,  blacklistec  ie 
packed  his  wife  and  children  an 
out  for  London,  where  I,  a  publi 
but  decidedly  impecunious  novi. 
first  met  him  in  1954.  I  shall  ah 
cherish  Bronstein  as  he  was  t 
adrift,  stunned,  even  as  he  propi 
me  past  the  Hampstead  Public 
brary.  "You've  got  an  education, 
said.  "Go  in  there,  to  the  stacks,  dj 
find  me  something.  Have  you  r 
been  in  a  library?  It's  a  godd  n 
gold  mine.  All  those  books  in  - 
public  domain.  But  you've  go  c 
know  what  to  reach  for." 

Bronstein,  in  those  days,  was  I 
pared  to  start  on  the  bottom  I 
again,  maybe  riding  the  TV  si  I 
mill.  But  in  London,  lo  and  beh.1. 
he  was  no  longer  scorned  as  a  shik 
artist:  instead,  he  was  celebrated  Ja 
producer  for  all  seasons.  Other  bljc- 
listed  men,  Academy  Award-wim  ft 
directors  and  writers,  began  to  sli  e 
things  his  way.  And  over  the  yi  - 
Bronstein's  name  came  to  be  ass  i' 
ated  with  quality  pictures,  fest  il 
candidates,  Academy  nominees,  r 
Laurence  Olivier's  agent  was  plea  i 
to  have  lunch  with  him.  If  he  wa  I 
to  David  Niven  in  the  Mirab(  I 
Niven  waved  back.  Once,  at  I 
White  Elephant,  Richard  Burton  • 
tually  stopped  at  his  table.  Tli 
suddenly,  brutally,  the  quality  fi  ; 
Bronstein  took  such  immense  pr 
in,  each  one  elegantly  made,  flop)  1 
one  after  another.  The  audience  1 1 
gone  elsewhere.  Bronstein,  taking 
Valium,  threw  his  own  money  int  i 
motorcycle  movie  a  year  too  late  £  i 
then  surfaced  with  a  love  story  a  y 
too  soon.  Meanwhile,  the  art-hoi ' 
cinema  that  had  once  flattered  1 
with  a  season  was  showing  a  Gol(  i 
Age  of  Comedy  anthology — the  P: 
Brothers,  the  Three  Stooges,  the  ci 1 
he  had  overcome — and  packing  th  i 
in,  yes,  packing  them  in.  And  n 


15  Examples  of 
Psychology 
Today 


SPARE  THE  ROD 
USE  BEHAVIOR  MOD 

Instead  of  spending  yeais  searching  for  the 
cause  ot  troublesome  behavior  in  a  child,  arp.ne 
the  behavior  modification  therapists,  why  not 
just  change  the  behavior''  There  arc  startling 
examples  ol  the  effectiveness  of  this  approach 


CLAPTRAP 
ABOUT  AGING 


Contrary  to  popular  belief,  old  per 
sons  are  not  necessarily  lonely  or 
desolate  Few  ever  show  overt  signs 
of  senility  For  those  who  do.  psy 
etiological  and  psychiatric  treat- 
ment is  by  no  means  futile 


HOW  GROUPTHINK 
LED  TO  VIETNAM 

In  lerms  ol  group  dynamics,  the  presi 
dcntial  advisors  on  Vietnam  and  other 
foreign  policy  disasters  were  victims 
of  what  the  author  calls  "groupthink" 
and  he  describes  eight  symptoms  to 
watch  out  lor  in  decision  making 


DERSTANDING 
•fILDREN  S  ART 

lator  who  has  collected  and 
nore  than  a  million  pieces  of  chil 
'rf  over  the  past  20  years  has 
wne  startling  discoveries  Chit 
cribblings  and  drawings,  she 
htam  a  voluminous  written  mes 
ICh  has  not  yet  been  completely 


WHY  MANY 
BRIGHT  WOMEN 
FEAR  SUCCESS 

Controlled  experiments  showed 
that  women  are  about  seven 
times  as  likely  as  men  to  have 
anxieties  about  the  possibility 
of  successful  achievement 
"Consciously  or  unconsciously, 
the  girl  equates  intellectual 
achievement  with  loss  of  femin- 
inity." 


THE  WIZARD 
OF  OZ 
AS  THERAPIST 

The  amazing  parallels  between  the 
story  of  0/  and  the  experience  of 
individual  therapy  Dorothy  is  the 
patient  The  Wizard  is  the  therapist 
who  appears  first  as  a  monster, 
then  as  a  fraud,  then  simply  as  a 
good  and  helpful  person. 


LEARNING 
THE  VIOLIN 
AT  AGE  4 

Psychological  secrets  of  teaching 
thousands  of  small  lapanesc  children 
to  play  the  violin  so  beautifully  fhaf 
it  moved  Pablo  Casals  to  tears. 


SUPPOSE  YOU  WERE 
HITLER  S  ANALYST? 

He  comes  to  you  because  he  is  troubled 
by  guilt  teelings  over  his  ruthless,  gran 
diose  plans  and  asks  you  to  help  him  get 
rid  ol  these  disturbing  teelings  What 
should  you  do' 


GUILT-EDGED 
GIVING 

Tests  in  behavioral  labs  support 
recent  theories  that  charitable 
behavior  is  motivated  by  guilt 
and  shame  Fmpalhy  plays  an 
important  part  too 


HOW  TO  QUIT 
SMOKING 

A  report  on  the  varying  ef- 
fectiveness of  different 
techniques,  including  hav- 
ing smoke  blown  back  into 
your  face,  doubling  your 
smoking  and  then  stop 
ping,  electric  shock,  and 
role  playing 


WE'RE  ALL 
NON-CONSCIOUS 
SEXISTS 

Proof  that  nonconscious  as- 
sumptions about  a  woman's 
"natural"  talents  (or  lack  of 
fhem)  are  as  widespread 
among  women  as  among  men 
Identical  writings  received 
significantly  lower  ratings 
when  atliibuted  to  female 
authors 


THE  MOBICENTRIC 
EXECUTIVE 

Today's  job  hopping  executive  values  motion 
not  because  it  leads  to  change  but  because 
it  IS  change  More  and  more,  however,  he  is 
the  one  who  reaches  the  top  rather  than  the 
plodding  insider 


IS  THE  CROWD 
REALLY  MADDING0 

To  find  out,  a  researcher  studied 
volunteers  in  crowded  living  condi- 
tions The  results  were  not  what 
you  might  expect 


EMOTIONS  IN 

YOUR  FINGERTIPS 

The  language  of  emotions  leaps  all 
cultural  barriers  In  every  society 
tested,  each  person  expressed  the 
same  emotions  with  the  same  move 
ments  of  finger  muscles 


THE  IMPORTANCE 
OF  SAVING  FACE 

When,  why,  and  how  do  we  need  to 
engage  in  face-saving'  Lessons 
learned  in  behavioral  lab  studies 
can  help  mediators  settle  conflicts 
in  negotiations 


don't  have  to  be  a  professional  psychologist,  counselor, 
cial  worker  (although  many  of  our  readers  are)  to  enjoy 
hology  Today.  If  the  examples  above  turn  you  on,  you 
nvited  to  tune  in. 

ychological  discoveries  have  progressed  as  far  from 
d's  id  and  Pavlov's  salivating  dogs  as  rockets  have  from 
and  balloons.  But  until  now  it  has  been  difficult  for  the 
read  layman  to  keep  up. 

ychologv  Today  is  the  monthly  magazine  that  is  bridg 
he  gap  between  the  laboratory  and  the  living  room,  the 
soring  professional  and  the  educated  public, 
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I  send  you  a  copy  to  read  free  and  enter  your  name  as  a 
subscriber  at  the  special  introductory  rate  for  new  sub- 
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he  first  issue  with  our  compliments. 
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I'KKI  OKM1NG  AIM  S 

Bronstein  was  afraid  make  a  move, 
any  move,  because  one  more  mistake 
and  lie  was  out. 

NOON.  KVI.N  THOSE  WHO  DIDN'T 
staggei  oul  of  the  Casino  until 
•1:00  a.m.  iiavi  now  risen  to  tlieir  re- 
storative glasses  of  hot  water,  honey, 
and  lemon,  taken  pills  (one  color  for 
energy,  another  for  tranquillity  ),and 
driven  tlieir  sagging  bodies  to  the 
waterside.  Tlie  action.  The  Carlton 
Hotel  beach  is  now  littered  with  bak- 
ing filmmakers.  Rex  Reed  has  been 
seen.  Groucho's  arrival  is  rumored. 
Ilari)  Salt/man,  it  is  promised,  will 
soon  appear.  Bronstein,  suddenly 
mindful  of  his  binning  belly,  rises, 
shifts  to  the  shelter  of  his  umbrella, 
and  Hops  down  on  another  mattress. 
He  is  now  part  of  a  group,  among 
them  Bernie  Landman,  who  ventures, 
"Hey,  what  about  a  remake  of  Gone 
Kith  the  Wind,  told  from  the 
shvartzeh  point  of  view?  You  know, 
the  slave  market,  whippings,  inter- 
racial screwing,  the  whole  shmear. 
Scarlett  is  kinky." 

"Are  you   making  fun  of  me? 
Bronstein  demands. 

"To  tell  you  the  truth.  I  don't 
know.  I'm  not  sure.  But  it's  one  hell 
ol  a  market  now." 

They  an-  joined  by  Schwartz,  who 
has  just  been  to  see  Mona,  a  hard- 
core pom  film  ending  in  an  orgy; 
the  large  screen  swollen  with  close- 
ups  >f  genitalia. 

"They  re  actually  showing  that 
stuff  in  drive-ins  now,""  Schwartz 
says.  "You're  looking  at  it  and  get- 
ting it  at  the  same  time.  How  are  you 
going  to  top  that,  baby?" 

lake  the  kangaroo  or.  more  appro- 
priately, perhaps,  the  blue  whale, 
film  producers  are  now  an  endan- 
gered species.  In  their  beleaguered 
world,  nothing  i-  surefire  anymore. 
Neither  a  big-budget  blockbuster 
adorned  by  die  most  dazzling  con- 
stellation of  stars,  nor  a  cheap  but  ex- 
plicit skin  Hick.  The  trouble  is  that 
nothing  i-  box-office  sacred  any- 
more, not  even  the  frontal  nude. 
Gone,  gone  forever,  are  the  fat  years, 
when  to  shoot  a  film,  any  film,  was, 
for  opener-,  in  cream  8200,000  off 
the  top  of  tbc  budget. 

A  diminishing  foi  m  of  wildlife,  in- 
creasingly starved  for  sustenance, 
the  independent  producers  have  been 
driven  from  traditionally  green  pas- 
ture- by  television.  I>\  the  unaccount- 
able taste-  of  tin  iteful  young. 


and,  to  an  even  larger  extent,  their 
own  stupidity  and  consuming  greed. 
Through  the  long  cold  winter  in 
Koine,  Hollywood,  Paris,  and  Lon- 
don, delaying  payment  on  the  long- 
distance phone  bill,  they  have  been 
sustained  by  miracles  proven  (last 
year  The  Godfather,  this  year  Last 
Tango  in  J'aris)  and  the  dizzying 
dream  ol  connecting  in  Cannes  in 
May.  l  or  if  absolutely  nothing  but 
chicanery  is  assured  anymore,  then 
the  Cannes  Film  festival  is  still 
where  the  producers  come  to  spawn 
in  the  springtime.  Those  who  can  af- 
ford it  sink  into  luxury  suites  in  the 
Carlton,  the  Majestic,  or  Antibes' 
Hotel  du  Cap,  and  the  others,  the 
hustlers  who  Hew  the  Atlantic  econ- 
omy class,  toting  reels  of  unsold  him 
under  their  arms,  hunker  down  in 
nondescript  pensiones.  Ostensibly 
the)  have  all  come  to  watch  the  films 
being  shown  officially  at  the  festival, 
hut  actually  to  reassure  each  other, 
spitball,  ami,  above  all,  buy  and  sell. 
And  why  not?  As  Gilbert  de  Gold- 
schmidt,  director  of  Unifrance,  the 
promotional  organization  for  French 
films,  put  it.  ""All  through  history 
peasants  who  have  wanted  to  sell 
have  brought  their  pigs  to  market." 

More  than  100  films  are  screened 
during  the  festival,  most  of  them 
porn,  hard  and  soft,  shown  out  of 
prize  competition  in  back-street  cine- 
mas, distribution  rights  readily  avail- 
able. The  real  marketplace,  by  com- 
mon consent,  is  a  Victorian  wedding 
cake  of  a  hotel,  the  Carlton,  baking 
on  the  seafront.  It  spills  out  of  the 
churning  lobby,  on  to  the  overflowing 
terrace,  running  down  to  the  beach 
and  the  yachts  moored  beyond.  The 
independent  producer  approaches  it 
armed  with  hope,  appetite,  optioned 
screenplays,  and  rented  starlets;  he 
comes  to  meet  and  haggle  with  dis- 
tributors, exhibitors,  and  potential 
investors  from  every  continent,  as- 
suring them,  hand  over  his  heart, 
that  he.  and  he  alone,  has  the  biggie 
going  into  production,  and  will  sur- 
face as  next  year's  Godfather's  god- 
father, ("limb  on  board  today,  baby, 
or  cry  tomorrow. 

MORNING  \GAIN;  and  scuttering 
from  table  to  table  are  the 
Hack-,  dispensing  the  most  coveted 
luncheon,  party,  and  film  invitations 
to  the  anointed,  shaking  disdainfully 
free  of  pleading,  coat-pulling  outsid- 
ers. Modishly  hraless  hookers,  nip- 


ples by  Kversharp,  are  rootei 
and  there,  the  empty  coffee  cu  | 
lore  them  unfailingly  lipstick-si 
Occasionally,  a  cardinal  deigns  | 
pear,  say,  seemingly  benign,  cij 
Harry    Salt/man,    begetter  i 
James  Bond  films;  SaltzmanVI 
do  not  dart  as  he  sails  between 
raining  smiles  on  acolytes,  hi 
less  fortunate  men.  He  is  innni 
ly  embraced  by  a  director  u 
official  entry  in  the  festival. 
Saltzman  is  a  great  produced 
greatest,"  he  says  again  and  J  ;: 
"And  J  don't  say  that  just  hi 
he's  here." 

Saltzman,  not  inclined  to  disM 
settles  into  an  empty  table,  w,i» 
for  the  world,  his  inheritam  ,1 
come  to  him;  and,  within  mi  a 
he  is  indeed  besieged. 

"Would  you  believe,"  he  I 
"that  it  took  me  twenty  minus 
get  from  the  front  desk  to  this  Vb 
Everybody  stops  me,  they've 
deal.  And  within  the  next  halfs| 
just  sitting  here,  1  will  be  oJ 
stars,  scripts,  directors,  armij  i 
Yugoslavia,  studios  in  Tel  Avivii 
million-dollar  co-production  -\i 
And  at  the  end  of  it  what  will  I  lie 
A  stack  of  bills  this  high;  n^| 
even  picks  up  his  own  coffee  lalM 

Saltzman  recognizes  thesejiM 
economy-minded  days,  even  for  im 
"'1  make  no  more  seven-limctiw 
pictures.  You  know,"  he  adds,  ffl 
ing  his  head,  astonished  at  hitdl 
"on  the  last  Bond  picture,  /  use.k) 
own  cc/r."  J 

Which  was  when  Norm  Fleck1, 
fringe  producer,  bore  down  o<BS 
Flecker  endeared  himself  to  me 
ago  in  London  when  he  took  a<0ji 
tion  on  Evelyn  Waugh's  Scoot  m 
w  as  sufficiently  intrepid  to  cor  lis 
sion  the  novelist  to  write  a  s# 
treatment  of  the  book  for  jj 
Waugh  accepted  his  several  thoi  n 
pounds  gleefully  and,  in  return,  ar 
Flecker  a  treatment  as  comprehe  i» 
as  it  was  unique:  the  Penguin  ec  0 
of  his  novel  pasted  up  on  postcf 
For  Flecker,  his  briefcase  bu  D 
with  projects  unfulfilled,  the  Ca  0 
terrace  is  that  heart-hammerintl 
chance  of  the  year.  All  througU 
punishing  winter  he  has  been  hi 
ated  and  scorned,  unable  to  get  a 
Warner's  front  office  or  even  ge it 
assistant  head  of  overseas  produ 
at  MOM  on  the  phone,  and  nowJ 
denly — look,  look — everybody's  I 
on  the  terrace,  tantalizingly  vu  e 
able,  unable  to  hide  behind  s 


Good-looking  on. 


Good-looking  off. 

Good-looking  when  it's  on  because  it  shows  your  2  x  2 
color  slides  at  their  best. 

Good-looking  when  it's  off  because  you  just  snap  on  the 
smoke-tinted  dust  cover  in  place  of  the  140-slide  tray  when 
the  show  is  over. 

The  Kodak  Carousel  custom  H  projector  is  available  in 
three  models.  All  with  wood-grain  vinyl  styling.  All  depend- 
able as  gravity  because  gravity  lowers  each  slide  into  posi- 
tion gently.  No  pushing  or  pulling. 

And  with  a  choice  or  automatic  features:  Auto- 
matic focus.  Automatic  timing.  Remote  control. 
From  less  than  $180.  Other  Kodak  Carousel  pro- 
jectors from  less  than  $65. 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

Kodak  Carousel  custom  H  projector. 


I  Uninvited  and  uninsultable, 

*  i  thicker  than  bear  hide,  he 

*  in  on  them  one  by  one. 


Of  FIRST  CANNES  FILM  FESTIVAL, 

1 1939,  was  conceived  as  a  dem- 
I  response  to  the  older  festival 
1  ice,  then  thought  to  be  con- 
t  by  Mussolini.  It  was  to  be  a 
|'ng  affair,  charged  with  glam- 
I  GM  dispatched  a  shipload  of 
Jin  the  pre-opening  ceremonies, 
I  Shearer  and  George  Raft 
a  .  in  the  streets.  But  the  festi- 

tually  scheduled  to  open  on 
liber  1,  1939,  was  upstaged  by 
ler,  more  dramatic  production 
I  north — the  Nazi  invasion  of 

l — and  didn't  get  under  way 

until  1946. 

te   serious    reputations  have 
lade  at  Cannes,  including  that 
ichelangelo    Antonioni,  who 
i  UAvventura  there  in  1960, 
odard,  who  was  there  the  same 
with  Breathless.  Once,  stars 
)  adorn  the  seafront  cafes,  pur- 
verywhere  by  fans,  and  fabled 
iagne-and-caviar  parties  were 
le.  In  1956,  an  unknown  starlet 
1  herself  at   Robert  Mitchum, 
ng  her  bikini  top,  and  her 
jraph,  a  shocker  at  the  time, 
bd  round  the  world.  But  on  last 
i's  beaches  topless  girls  abound- 
rdly  rating  a  second  glance, 
lere  are  no  more  stars,  not  in 
d  and  accepted  sense,"  said  the 
al's  most   seasoned  publicist. 
?rt  Redford  is  here,  you  know. 
:hed  him  sitting  on  the  terrace 
aybe  an  hour  and  not  one  per- 

ame  over  to  ask  for  his  auto- 

I " 

more  stars  and,  Harry  Saltz- 
aments,  no  more  showmanship, 
as  recently  as  1969,  Common- 
i  United,  a  film  company 
d  by  Investors  Overseas  Ser- 
— and  buried  with  it — ran 
5  in  and  out  of  Cannes  by  char- 
jet  and  threw  a  lavish  party  for 
reds  at  the  casino,  presenting  all 
aen  with  gold  Dunhill  lighters 
ill  the  ladies  with  expensive  eve- 
bags,  one  hundred  dollars  worth 
ips  thoughtfully  tucked  inside. 

of  the  ladies,  rather  sensibly, 
t  play,  but  cashed  in  their  chips 
W — a  harbinger  of  things  to 
,  perhaps.  For  last  May  most  of 
parties  were  distinctly  on  the 
m  side.  Nothing  more  than  vin 
wire  and  cold  fish  salad  at  the 


PERFORMING 

luncheon  for  Jeanne  Moreau.  From 
L'nited  Artist-,  al  their  cocktail  par- 
ty, not  Beluga  i  aviar  but  sliced  eggs 
or  tomatoe-  kers.  MGM  didn't 

entertain.  I  olumbia  passed,  and  Par- 
amount, the  Chosen  Studio,  saw  fit 
to  -end  forth  to  Cannes  only  its  tab- 
ernacles, white-on-black  ceiling-high 
placards  mounted  on  pillars  in  the 
Carlton  lobby,  saying  "The  God- 
father  is  now  a  phenomenon."  So  it 
was  left  to  Samuel  Z.  Arkoff,  the 
ebullient  head  of  American  Interna- 
tional Picture?-,  with  Frogs  jumpin'  in 
nine-house  multiples  and  Spider 
W  oman  yet  to  come,  to  offer  a  first- 
class  lunch — lobster,  filet,  and  straw- 
berries with  cream.  "Last  year  we 
had  more  than  fifty  Arabs  here,"  Ar- 
koff said,  "'but  I  didn't  invite  any  this 
time.  I've  got  nothing  against  them. 
But  if  you  sell  distribution  rights  to 
your  film  in  Lebanon,  it  ends  up 
playing  in  Jordan.  Libya,  and  Egypt 
as  well.  They're  some  crowd." 

After  twenty-five  years,  the  festi- 
val differs  from  a  shoe  salesmen's 
convention  only  in  that  it  is  more 
subdued,  without  funny  hats  or  door 
prize-,  the  money  tighter — something 
even  the  hookers,  who  wouldn't  ac- 
cept credit  cards,  grasped  as  early  as 
the  fifth  day.  when  they  abandoned 
the  impecunious  producers  for  the 
cash-paying  sailors  of  the  Sixth 
Fleet.  Of  course  there's  -till  the  com- 
petition for  the  Grand  Prix  Interna- 
tional, but  that's  no  more  than  win- 
dow dressing  now.  like  the  small  ci- 
gar -tore  that  fronts  for  the  larger 
bookie'-  office  behind.  Yesteryear's 
glamour  was  grotesquely  parodied 
last  May  by  the  frequent  appearance 
on  the  beach  and  on  the  terrace  of  a 
six-foot  transvestite,  silver-wigged. 
wearing  a  frilly  bolero.  Pucci-type 
floral  slacks,  and  platform  shoes.  En- 
couraged by  the  paparazzi,  he  pirou- 
etted along  the  Carlton  pier,  using  it 
as  a  model  -  runway,  pausing  here 
and  there  to  mock  the  poses  usually 
affected  bv  bikini-clad  starlets. 


I PROMINENT  OX  THE  TERRACE  at 
all  hour-  are  the  so-called  distress 
merchant-,  those  men  as  grim  as  they 
are  bronzed,  who  offer  new  methods, 
just  this  side  of  usury,  of  financing 
films.  One  of  the  most  thrusting.  Al- 
berti.  maintain-  i  in  the  capitals 

of  three  continents.  Producers,  re- 
jected by  all  the  maim  studios,  come 
to  him  with  projects.  -lens,  he 

nods,  he  makes  note-       his  scratch 


pad.  The  producer  says  he's  got  a 
director,  a  star,  and  a  honey  of  a 
script,  but  no  money.  He  must  have 
a  million  two.  Alberti,  if  he  favors 
the  project,  phones  Athens,  Tokyo, 
Paris,  Toronto,  and  Madrid.  From 
his  agents  in  each  country  he  ex- 
tract- promissory  notes,  a  guarantee 
against  the  rights  to  distribute  the 
finished  film  in  their  territory,  say 
$50,000  from  Greece,  $100,000  from 
Japan,  and  so  on.  He  delivers  the 
notes  to  the  producer,  less  18  per- 
cent, his  cut  for  raising  the  money. 
The  producer,  grasping  the  notes  in 
his  hot  hand,  then  breaks  for  the 
bank,  where  the  note-  are  usually  dis- 
counted for  another  10  percent.  But 
he's  in  business,  shooting  a  film. 
Likely  as  not,  flying  over  Geneva,  he 
-hakes  the  budget  bag,  just  to  see 
how  much  will  stick  to  his  numbered 
account,  and  in  the  end  produces  his 
film  for  only  $900,000.  He  will 
charge  a  year's  office  overhead,  his 
unstress's  new  car.  his  father-in-law's 
heart  specialist,  and  his  son's  ortho- 
dontia bill  to  the  production.  He  ca- 
joles his  director  into  taking  only 
$25,000  up  front  against  a  whacking 
share  of  profits  that  he  knows  will 
never  materialize,  and  his  star,  if  he's 
French,  may  work  for  nothing,  ac- 
quiring all  rights  to  the  film  in 
France  in  lieu  of  payment. 

Alas,  most  of  the  films  financed 
through  this  method,  beginning  with 
Shalako,  a  W  estern  starring  Sean 
Connery  and  Brigitte  Bardot.  and 
running  through  The  Assassination 
of  Trotsky  with  Richard  Burton,  have 
done  poorly  at  the  box  office.  Even 
so.  the  initial  investors,  the  men  who 
forked  out  for  the  territories  in  ad- 
vance, were  probably  in  need  of  a 
tax  write-off.  Most  likely,  they  have 
also  visited  the  sets,  and  now  boast 
photographs  of  themselves  actually 
shaking  hands  with  Richard  Burton 
or  -itting  at  the  very  same  table  as 
Brigitte  Bardot.  Alberti  has  creamed 
his  18  percent  off  the  top,  the  pro- 
ducer is  hardly  out  of  pocket,  the  di- 
rector and  actors  have  earned  some- 
thing. Fvervbody's  worked. 

Another  distress  merchant.  Seigal. 
a  febrile  American  who  lives  in  Lon- 
don, has  succeeded  in  making  a  large 
number  of  films  and  selling  the  terri- 
tories in  advance,  but  all  of  them 
have  been  critical  failures  as  well  as 
box-office  losers.  He  is  grudgingly 
admired,  if  only  because,  as  Bron- 
stein  put  it.  he  climbs  from  failure  to 
failure,  up  the  ladder  of  success.  But. 


if  that's  the  case,  he's  not  the  1 1 
bit  fazed.  "I'm  a  great  promote 
money,"  he  told  me.  "Each  time 
I   put  together  a  very  impres 
package." 

"Yes,  yes,"  I  protested,  "but  i 
of  your  films  has  earned  money.' 

"Oh  yeah,  well  look  here,  everi 
fore  I  had  my  own  company,  wh 
was  still  producing  for  one  of 
majors,  1  made  two  losers  in 
year,  big  ones,  and  I  still  came* 
$450,000  ahead.  There's  more  4 
one  way  to  skin  a  cat,  you  know,£l 

The  distributors,  it  must  be  ii 
do  not  sit  on  the  Carlton  terrace  J 
marily  to  invest  in  films  that  ma  il 
may  not  be  made,  but  rather  to  i 
a  finished  product.  The  most  as 
whether  they  be  from  South  Ann 
or  Greece,  are  in  persistent  que 
a  locomotive,  a  proven  box  c 
winner,  for  which  they  will  ovei 
if  oidy  because  it  enables  thei 
hitch   many  wagons  to  it,  che  i 
bought  duds,  which  they  will  f. 
teed  to  cinema  chains  who  wan  » 
big  one. 

Something  else.  The  producer,  n 
cheats  gleefully,  is  gleefully  swirx 
in  turn  by  most  distributors,  i 
typical  deal,  a  distributor  will  b  ; 
film  for,  say,  Brazil,  signing  a  cl 
for  $10,000  against  a  guaraifli 
further  $40,000  to  come  out  ol 
ceipts.  \o  sooner  has  he  issuec  b 
check  than  he  phones  his  bank! 
puts  a  stop  payment  on  it.  Then! 
on  the  line  to  Brazil,  he  hustles  ti 
ous  cinema  chains,  trying  to  off  a 
the  film  he  has  just  purchased,  -fc 
succeeds,  making  a  profit,  he  v/'fd 
timately  let  his  check  go  throug  i 
not,  not.  But  the  seller  knows,  I 
out  a  doubt,  that  he  will  never  sell 
further  $10,000.  "Then  why  do.  h 
insist  on  it'.''"  I  asked  Harry  St 
man. 

"Because  when  he  returns  t<« 
backers,  and  they  shout  why  die  o 
sell  so  cheap,  what's  $10,000  fori 
zil.  he  says  yes,  but  look,  there'  it 
other  forty  to  come.  He  taken 
contract  to  the  bank  and  uses! 
forty  for  collateral.  They'll  ad\ 
him  more  money  against  it  to  firl 
his  next  film.  And  the  secret  oil 
business  i-  to  have  a  new  film  £■ 
on  the  floor  before  your  last  disi 
has  been  released.  That  way  yoi  • 
go  on  for  years." 

Such  convoluted  dealings  ar  t 
pecially  demanding  of  the  fledf 
filmmaker,  but  some  make  it,  aii 
them  the  young  Canadian  direct -i 


With  De  Kuypei; 
everything  goes. 


\\ibal  Girls  ("They  eat  men!"), 
I  h  he  sold  before  the  festival  was 
!  Buck  Dane,  London  production 
of  an  American  exploitation 
company,  walked  out,  disgusted, 
twenty  minutes'  viewing,  but  he 
ned  another  day  with  Samuel  Z. 
>ff,  who  bought  American  distri- 
)n  rights. 

^et  me  tell  you,"  Dane  said, 
t  kid  is  something.  He  sat  with 
)ff,  an  old  pro.  The  boy's  only 
ears  old.  He  talked  grosses,  per- 
ages,  cooperative  advertising, 
■r  giving  an  inch.  Those  things 
don't  learn  at  school  in  Toronto, 
film  is  awful,  but  he'll  go  far. 
wait  and  see." 


NALLY,  THERE  WERE  SOME  stars 

in  Cannes  last  May,  the  real  Mc- 
% ,  but  they  were  all  grand  old  men, 
|e  of  whom  had  films  showing  in 
| ipetition :  John  Huston,  Groucho, 
Alfred  Hitchcock.  No  sooner  did 
|;ton  loom  on  the  terrace,  a  com- 
ing, craggy-faced  man  in  a  white 
iri  suit,   pursued   by   celebrity - 
ved  photographers,  than  lesser 
1  thrust  themselves  at  him,  smil- 
not  at  the  director,  but  into  the 
•tographer's  flashing  bulbs,  only 
aave  their  faces  clipped  out  of  the 
t  morning's  Nice-Matin. 
_,ate  one  night  I  ran  into  a  screen- 
ter  at  the  Carlton  bar.  "Listen 
<e,"  he  said,  "even  if  they  do  go  to 
settes,  somebody  will  still  have  to 
iduce,   direct,   and   write  them, 
l't  you  think?" 

3n  the  last  day  of  the  festival, 
er  most  people  had  scattered,  a 
;gly  girl,  young,  but  far  from  pret- 
suddenly  shed  her  bikini  top — 
■mingly  crazed — and  raced  to  and 
>,  to  and  fro,  on  the  Carlton  pier 
■  the  benefit  of  the  remaining  pho- 
;raphers,  no  more  than  two  or 
.•ee. 

Even  as  the  billboards  and  sales 
oths  began  to  come  down,  carpen- 
's  hammering  everywhere,  Bron- 
:in,  his  nose  peeling,  finally  con- 
cted.  He  made  a  deal.  He  slipped 
waiter  ten  francs  and  in  return  coi- 
ned a  wad  of  bar  bills  with  which 
pad  his  expense  account.  I  had 
n  into  him  earlier  at  the  official 
ench  gala,  where  wristwatches  had 
?en  presented  to  all  the  ladies.  He 
id  passed  in  and  out  of  the  recep- 
pn  twice,  coming  away  with  a  watch 
tch  time.  All  in  all,  he  wasn't  flying 
T  empty-handed.  □ 


Mint  Highball 


Pour  De  Kuyper  Creme  de  Menthe  over  ice  cubes  in  a  highball  glass. 
Add  bocn:  Garnish  with  a  slice  of  lime.  It  goes  together  like  fireworks 
and  the  4th  of  July. 

For  more  things  that  go  great  with  De  Kuyper,  send  for  our  128-page  Cordial  Cookbook.  Mail 
50<{  (check  or  money  order),  your  name  and  address  to:  De  Kuyper  Cookbook  E,  Box  2104, 
Grand  Central  Station,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017. 

Creme  de  Menthc.  60  Proof.  Product  of  U.S.A.  John  de  Kuyper  &  Son,  N.Y.,  N.Y. 
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Mail  Coupon  or  Write  Today 

Tra/el  Information,  Room  233 
State  Highway  Division 
Salem,  Oregon  97310 

Please  send  information  on  things  to  do  in  Oregon 
this  Fall. 
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We're  always  showing  or- 
dinary couples  doing  an 
extraordinarily  refreshing 
thing:  enjoying  being  togeth- 
er. To  celebrate  these 
small  reminders  that  human 
beings  can  still  be  human, 
we  try  to  suggest  a  drink 
that  is  suitably  refreshing. 

This  time  we  mixed  pine- 
apple juice  with  Smirnoff 
and  added  some  tonic. 
Result?  The  Machete,  a 
drink  you  might  take  to 
when  you're  taking  a  break. 


To  make  a  Machete,  poui 
IV2  oz.  of  Smirnoff  into  a 
glass  of  ice.  Add  two-third: 
of  a  glass  of  pineapple  juio 
fill  with  tonic  and  stir. 

^mirnoff 

leaves  you  breathless-* 
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is  H.  Lapham 


TEMPTATION  OF  A  SACRED  COW 

he  wilderness  of  the  Watergate  investigation  The  Press  encounters 
sin  of  pride 


3R  the  time  being  the  satisfactions  of  the 
Watergate  scandal  have  interrupted  the  com- 
nt  about  intimidations  of  the  press.  The 
an  Administration  has  been  discovered  in  its 
uity,  and  the  newspapers  rejoice  in  daily 
)fs  of  anything  that  might  contribute  to  the 
bration  of  its  public  ruin.  In  part  the  press 
Ights  in  the  spectacle  because  it  seems  to 
Lonstrate  the  truth  of  what  much  of  the  press 
been  saying  for  so  long  about  Mr.  Nixon's 
/ersion  of  constitutional  government.  It  is  a 
isant  thing  to  behold  the  coming  to  pass  of 
omised  misery  ( even  if  that  misery  requires 
pouring  of  slops  on  a  man's  own  head),  and 
!  cannot  quarrel  with  the  festival  of  gleeful 
■congratulation. 

lut  I  am  fearful  that  the  euphoria  of  prize- 
ng  will  be  inflated  into  a  delusion  of  moral 
ndeur.  As  a  first  sign  of  its  impending  folly 
in  imagine  the  press  being  tempted  to  revive 
requests  for  immunity  and  further  privilege, 
ose  demands  were  presented  to  Congress  last 
ing  in  the  form  of  testimony  advocating  what 
been  described  as  a  shield  law.  The  press 
a  history  of  giving  way  to  its  temptations. 
1  I  expect  it  will  use  the  Watergate  investiga- 
i  as  a  pretext  to  renew  its  passionate  lament, 
•sumably  the  argument  will  take  the  following 
?:  "If  it  were  not  for  a  vigorous  press,  then 
Nixon  Administration  would  have  escaped 
deserved  punishments;   what  therefore  is 
nled  is  an  even  more  vigorous  press,  one  that 
nains  forever  safe  from  the  bullying  of  gov- 
iment."  The  editorialist  will  go  on  to  con- 
>uct  a  metaphor  in  which  he  portrays  the  press 
knight  errant  rescuing  the  virginity  of  the 
public  from  the  dark  lust  of  H.  R.  Haldeman. 
I  can  think  of  few  things  more  injurious  to  th' 
iss  than  the  passage  of  a  shield  law,  whether 
absolute  or  qualified  form.  When  I  read  the 
clarations  of  journalists  justifying  the  need 
r  such  a  law  I  am  reminded  of  convicts  build- 
g  the  gallows  from  which  they  will  hang.  The 


law  strikes  me  as  foolish  because  the  testimony 
advanced  in  its  behalf  depends  on  a  romantic  or 
mythological  idea  of  the  press.  I  take  it  as  axio- 
matic that  laws  passed  for  reasons  of  mythology 
lead  to  effects  confirming  the  worst  fears  of  their 
most  ardent  proponents. 

I  have  worked  in  various  sectors  of  the  press 
for  seventeen  years,  and  I  have  become  wary  of 
the  local  iconography  and  of  the  enthusiasts  who 
talk  about  "the  people's  right  to  know."  The  slo- 
gans of  the  trade  resound  with  the  same  hollow- 
ness  as  the  slogans  of  any  other  profession 
( members  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
speak  of  "the  people's  capitalism"),  and  I  no 
longer  entertain,  in  the  phrase  of  de  Tocque- 
ville,  that  "complete  attachment  to  the  liberty  of 
the  press  which  is  wont  to  be  excited  by  things 
that  are  supremely  good  in  their  nature." 

The  existence  of  any  press,  whether  free  or 
enslaved,  also  gives  rise  to  a  number  of  evils, 
among  them  a  debasement  of  the  language  and 
the  construction  of  a  papier-mache  reality  that 
becomes  plausible  only  in  times  of  national  ca- 
lamity. City  editors  give  thanks  for  news  of  ship- 
wreck and  prominent  suicide,  and  the  press  must 
always  be  said  to  welcome  a  declaration  of  war. 

Even  so,  and  despite  all  that  can  be  said  or 
proved  about  the  viciousness  of  the  press,  I  am 
addicted  to  newspapers,  and  I  continue  to  be- 
lieve that  a  belligerent  and  unruly  press  raises 
the  best  defense  against  the  abuses  available  to 
the  present  system  of  American  government.  My 
objection  to  the  shield  law  is  that  its  enactment 
would  encourage  the  press  in  its  most  cowardly 
instincts  and  so  disembowel  it.  The  demand  for 
such  a  law  troubles  me  because  I  think  that  it 
proceeds  from  an  inwardly  admitted  weakness 
rather  than  from  a  publicly  proclaimed  strength. 
I  also  think  that  a  good  many  people  in  the 
is,  far  from  being  intimidated,  seek  a  high- 
sounding  excuse  with  which  to  relinquish  a  free- 
dom that  has  become  both  too  difficult  and  too 
expensive  to  sustain. 


Lewis  H.  Lapham  was 
a  reporter  for  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  and 
the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune;  he  later  wrote 
for  The  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post,  Life,  and 
Harper's. 
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The  wellsprings  of  news 

'jpuE  law  NOW  in  question  has  to  do  with  a 
I  reporter's  right  to  protect  the  sources  of  his 
information.  The  advocates  of  an  absolute  shield 
law  argue  that  reporters  should  not  be  required 
to  divulge  any  source  of  any  information  ( wheth- 
er published  or  unpublished  I  to  investigative 
agencies  of  any  kind,  whether  grand  juries, 
courts,  executive  commissions,  or  the  Con- 
gre.-s.  The  prevailing  opinion  holds  that  if  the 
authorities  can  force  reporters  to  disclose  the 
sources  of  their  information,  then  those  sources 
will  wither  away  like  the  flowers  of  the  desert, 
and  the  public  will  be  denied  the  information 
necessary  to  the  conduct  of  a  democracy.  The 
argument  assumes  that  the  protected  source  of 
information  works  to  the  advantage  of  the  press 

*  A  bill  drafted  by  an  ad  hoc  committee  formed  un- 
der the  aegis  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  reads  as  follows: 

"No  person  shall  be  required  to  disclose  in  any 
federal  or  state  proceeding  either: 

1.  The  source  of  any  published  or  unpublished  in- 
formation obtained  in  the  gathering,  receiving,  or  pro- 
cessing of  information  for  any  medium  of  communi- 
cation to  the  public,  or 

2.  Any  unpublished  information  obtained  or  pre- 
pared in  gathering,  receiving,  or  processing  of  infor- 
mation for  any  medium  of  communication  to  the  pub- 
lie." 

The  ad  hoc  committee  included  representatives  of 
the  ANPA,  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi- 
tors, the  Newspaper  Guild,  the  National  Association 
of  Broadcasters,  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
the  New  York  Times,  Newsweek,  ABC,  NBC,  and  CBS. 


and  so  assists  the  free  circulation  of  the  ne 
My  own  experience  supports  an  exactly  o] 
site  conclusion.  The  protection  of  an  infor: 
source  works  to  the  advantage  of  the  source  I 
hibiting  the  circulation  of  any  news  that  i 
not  enhance  the  self-importance  of  the  man 
culating  it.  More  often  than  not  the  reporter  j 
agrees  to  deal  in  protected  information  tr 
forms  himself  into  a  press  agent.  The  conten  I 
that  sources  of  news  will  wither  away  seem 
me  exaggerated.  Few  news  stories  of  any  co 
quence  (to  anybody  other  than  reporters  oriel; 
people  entangled  in  the  narrative )  depend  01  n 
unknown  source.  James  McCord  decides  to^ll 
what  he  knows  about  Watergate,  and  his  i> 
fession  has  an  effect  because  he  can  be  nanl,| 
So  also  for  the  ship  sinkings,  the  collaps^U 
money  markets,  the  onslaught  of  war,  the  los  i|| 
a  world  series.  If  bureaucrats  and  politic  s) 
were  deprived  of  the  convenience  of  spealgj 
off  the  record,  they  might  learn  to  speak  in  p,n 
words. 

Contrary  to  fond  expectations,  the  pass.e 
of  a  shield  law  would  concede  additional  I 
thority  to  those  people  whom  the  press  cho  I 
to  identify  as  its  enemies.  Anybody  who  do  is 
this  has  only  to  consider  the  present  rern 
ing  of  the  Watergate  investigations.  So  rr  yl 
journalists  have  reported  so  many  statemls; 
attributed  to  unspecified  sources  (  most  of  wilt 
must  be  assumed  to  be  lying  in  their  owiu- 
terest )  that  the  truth  of  the  matter  has  III 
willfully  distorted.  The  resulting  confu  1 
serves  the  purpose  of  the  men  hoping  to  ex<f$ 
themselves  from  blame  and  criminal  convicti  s. 


Jason  Li 


I  1 


T  present  debate  about  the  First  Amend- 
;1  began  to  gather  an  audience  about  a  year 
I  vhen,  in  June  of  1972,  the  Supreme  Court 
ri  d  at  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
J  'ell  decision.  Earl  Caldwell,  a  reporter 
Jhe  New  York  Times,  had  spent  much  of 
m  within  the  councils  of  the  Black  Panther 
§  ization.  Eventually  he  published  an  ac- 
if  in  which  he  mentioned  having  seen  an 
#al  of  automatic  weapons.  This  was  under- 
I'  to  be  an  ominous  sight,  and  the  FBI  asked 

■  veil  to  disclose  what  else  he  knew  about  the 
J1:  Panthers.  It  will  be  remembered  that  1968 
v  lso  the  year  of  the  Chicago  riots  and  Bobby 
I  edy's  assassination,  and  even  the  most  sen- 

■  people  in  the  country  had  begun  to  stum- 
I  nto  the  abyss  of  paranoia.  (The  mood  of 
I  loia  later  assumed  the  dimensions  of  an 
|:mic,  infecting  not  only  the  press,  which 
j  i  to  imagine  itself  suppressed  by  an  illegal 
fljrnment,  but  also  the  Nixon  Administration, 

h  came  to  imagine  itself  surrounded  by  an- 
1'ists  and  agents  provocateurs.) 


Ildwell  subsequently  refused  to  testify 
I  efore  a  grand  jury  that  had  been  summoned 
Ivestigate  the  rumor  of  an  attempt  to  assas- 
le  President  Nixon.  Four  years  later  the 
[  erne  Court  denied  his  claim  to  protection 
j-r  the  First  Amendment;  in  the  same  deci- 
I  the  Court  also  denied  the  claim  of  Paul 
rizburg,  a  reporter  for  the  Louisville  Courier- 
[na/  who  had  written  a  story  about  his  two 
in  a  factory  that  refined  hashish.  Branz- 


burg  i  eclined  to  name  the  people  who  had  been 
manu'acturing  the  drug,  and  the  Court  declined 
"to  s<  iously  entertain  the  notion  that  the  First 
Amei  ment  protects  a  newsman's  right  to  con- 
ceal ie  criminal  conduct  of  his  sources." 
Thro1  hout  the  rest  of  1972  other  courts  and 
jurisc  ^tions  attempted  to  force  information 
from  nwilling  reporters,  a  few  of  whom,  refus- 
ing tr  comply  with  the  subpoenas,  went  briefly 
to  ja.  * 


BUI  THE  PRESS  GROSSLY  EXAGGERATED  the 
harassment,  and  for  the  most  part  I  think  it 
was  frightened  by  its  own  editorials.  Even  so 
mild-mannered  a  man  as  Walter  Cronkite  was 
led  to  envision  a  government  conspiracy.  He 
subse  lently  regretted  the  vision,  and  several 
monti  later,  remembering  his  real  rather  than 
his  ill  sory  interests,  he  repudiated  it.  The  gen- 
eral c  tcry  nevertheless  brought  forth  Congres- 
sional nearings  on  the  First  Amendment,  and  in 
the  f?H  of  last  year  the  emissaries  of  the  press 
raveling  to  Washington  to  petition  for  a 
iting  them  much  the  same  kind  of  execu- 
vilege  that  they  so  forcibly  condemned 
.  was  claimed  by  the  operatives  in  Mr. 
discredited  White  House.  (  Delusions  of 


"The  press 
grossly  exag- 
gerated its 
harassment, 
and  for  the 
most  part  was 
frightened  by 
its  own 
editorials." 


begai 
law  g 
tive  j 
when 
Nixon 

moral  grandeur  can  descend  upon  people  of 


*  Tl  most  celebrated  arrest  was  that  of  William 
Farr,  ;  reporter  for  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  who 
publis'.  d  a  fragment  of  evidence  in  the  Manson  trial. 
The  fn  anient  amounted  to  little  more  than  hearsay, 
and  Farr  published  it  in  direct  violation  of  a  court 
order. 
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contrary  political  beliefs,  hut  usually  they  result 
in  similar  unhappiness.  I* 

The  first  ~n  ic-  of  hearings  took  place  in  the 
House,  before  a  subcommittee  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Roberl  Kastenmeier  (D-Wisc.),and  then 
in  the  spring  of  this  year  the  hearings  were  re- 
sumed in  both  Kastenmeier's  subcommittee  and 
in  Sam  Krvin's  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights. 

What  was  peculiar  about  the  hearings  was  the 
unanimity  of  opinion  expressed  by  so  many 
people  with  divergent  interests.  A  few  journal- 
ist- argued  against  the  need  for  immunity  of  any 
kind,  among  them  (Hark  Mollenhoff  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Benjamin  Bradlee  of  the 
//  dshington  Post,  but  the  majority  of  witnesses 
testified  in  favor  of  an  absolute  shield  law.'"'" 
They  counted  among  their  number  not  only  Wil- 
liam Farr  and  Peter  Bridge  I  another  journalist 
who  had  been  jailed  for  refusing  to  divulge  in- 
formation I  but  also  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  Governor  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller of  New  York,  the  managing  editor  of  the 
New  )  ork  Times,  and  the  management  of  CBS. 

The  (>r»---.  and  the  government  have  a  way  of 
validating  one  another's  paranoia.  Mr.  Cronkite's  con- 
spiracy  parallels  Mr.  Agnew's  conspiracy. 

:  To  date  at  least  fifty-two  bills  have  hern  intro- 
duced in  both  tlit-  Senate  and  the  House,  a  few  of 
them  presumably  sponsored  by  politicians  anxious  to 
placate  the  maker*  of  publicity.  All  the  pending  bills 
apply  to  federal  jurisdictions,  and  they  propose  vari- 
ous degrees  <>f  immunity  from  judicial,  legislative, 
and  executive  proceedings.  The  most  enthusiastic  ad- 
vocates of  an  absolute  shield  law  favor  the  idea  of  a 
federal  law  supplanting  the  statutes  that  now  grant 
partial  immunities  in  eighteen  states. 


Publishers  have  little  in  common  with  reporte 
and  their  appearance  on  the  same  side  of 
argument,  particularly  an  argument  addresi 
to  a  matter  of  conscience,  should  have  encoi 
aged  somebody  to  ask  a  wretched  question — h 
comes  it  that  the  self-proclaimed  spokesmen 
the  oppressed  find  themselves  aligned  with 
oppressors?  Nobody  asked  the  question  becatt 
the  answer  to  it  requires  the  doing  of  violei 
to  a  precious  illusion. 

The  romantic  view  of  the  press,  much  a< 
-Used  at  banquets  and  award  ceremonies,  ia 
the  image  of  the  reporter  as  the  man  against 
system.  The  press  as  a  whole  stands  as  the  watP 
dog  of  the  Republic,  tireless  and  ferocious  in* 
pacing  to  and  fro  on  the  ramparts  of  freedo 
The  testimonial  speeches  then  go  on  to  expl; 
how  the  press  never  slackens  in  its  search  yi 
injustice,  how  it  keeps  the  politicians  honest  a,  1 
protects  the  poor  from  the  cruel  capriciousni1  « 
of  the  rich.  The  speeches  describe  the  mytl 
logical  press. 

The  real  press  must  be  understood  as  an  t 
stitution,  no  more  or  less  courageous  than  a' 
other  institution  in  the  country.  Most  of  the  ne, 
transmitted   to   the   American   public  trav> 
through  the  major  instruments  of  the  medif 
These  are  large  corporations  organized  on  HI 
reaucratic  principles,  and  they  do  not  suft  I 
gladly  the  consequences  of  quixotic  gestured 
grant  that  the  American  press  is  as  free  as  all 
press  in  the  world,  but  it  remains  subject  to  t  I 
usual  restrictions — the  laws  of  libel,  the  e< 
nomics  of  the  advertising  business,  the  pre 
dices  of  its  editors,  and  the  interests  of  i 
owners.  Reporters  who  do  not  become  part  \ 
the  system  soon  find  themselves  writing  nove 

The  real  press  discovers  injustice  largely 
accident,  often  for  reasons  having  to  do  with  t 
news  space  available  in  an  early  edition.  D 
gruntled    politicians    wander    into    newspap  - 
offices   with   the   evidence   that   will  incrin 
nate  their  enemies,  or  a  systems  analyst  belie 
ing  himself  to  be  the  messiah  appears  with  doc, 
ments  stolen  from  the  Department  of  Defens: 
The  real  press  seldom  concerns  itself  with  tf 
routine  injustices  committed  by  the  people  wl 
own  the  wealth  of  the  country  (for  the  logic 
reason  that  the  same  people  also  own  the  press^i 
If  it  must  be  compared  to  a  watchdog,  then  tl 

*  As  much  as  90  percent  of  the  news  that  reach 
the  American  public  arrives  through  the  channels  '■> 
tiie  two  wire  services  (AP  and  UPI),  the  three  n< 
works  (CBS,  NBC,  and  ABC),  Time,  Inc.  (Tim 
Fortune,  Spurts  Illustrated,  etc.),  the  Washingtc 
Post  Syndicate  (which  owns  Newsweek) ,  the  Ne 
York  Times  Syndicate,  and  possibly  the  Knig 
and  New  house  newspapers.  The  managers  of  the 
enterprises  could  sit  quite  comfortably  around  a  sma 
table  in  a  small  room.  The  history  of  the  newspap' 
business  over  the  past  few  years  has  been  one  of  m 
nopolistic  combinations.  In  1970  the  ANPA  succeed* 
in  its  Congressional  lobbying  for  a  limited  exemptil 
from  the  antitrust  laws. 


If. 


fe  have  only  one  proven  source  of  energy 
r  now...and  the  next  400  years 


Known  U.S.  oil  reserves  may  be 
depleted  within  1 5  years.  New  dis- 
coveries are  lagging.  We  are  im- 
porting more  and  more  foreign  oil. 


Promising  but  slow  in  developing. 
Atomic  power  may  be  our  best  bet 
in  years  to  come.  Now?  No.  Nu- 
clear power  today  contributes  less 
than  one  per  cent  of  U.S.  energy. 


NUCLEAR 


We  would  need  perpetual  sun- 
light. As  yet,  there's  no  practical 
way  to  store  energy  from  the  sun. 


Our  known  gas  reserves  are  dwin- 
dling fast.  Within  15  years,  de- 
mand may  exceed  existing  do- 
mestic supply. 


30LAR 


GAS 


Too  primitive.  Windmills  still  work 
in  some  areas,  but  they're  unre- 
liable and  inefficient. 


WIND 


COAL 


There's  enough  U.S.  coal  to  last 
an  estimated  400  years.  Based  on 
BTU  values,  coal  makes  up  88  per 
cent  of  the  nation's  energy  re- 
serves. Greater  utilization  of  coal 
can  keep  our  lights  burning  and 
our  industry  humming  both  now 
and  for  centuries  ahead. 


Only  about  4  per  cent  of  the  na- 
tion's energy  comes  from  water 
power.  And  we've  already  har- 
nessed our  best  sources. 


WATER 


Heat  from  the  interior  of  the  earth 
has  been  tapped  in  a  small  way  at 
demonstration  sites.  Interesting 
but  impractical  for  now. 


GEO- 
HERMAL 


Coal  is  vital  to  steel 

Coal  is  needed  in  vast  quantities  to  make  steel.  And  the 
steel  industry  is  a  large  consumer  of  electric  power,  of 
which  coal  is  by  far  the  largest  source.  Bethlehem  mined 
more  than  13  million  tons  of  coal  last  year,  and  most  of 
this  was  used  in  our  own  blast  furnaces. 

Proposed  legislation  would  restrict  or  ban 
surface  mining 

Surface-mined  land  can  be  reclaimed  responsibly  under 
present  state  reclamation  laws.  However,  Federal  legisla- 
tion is  now  being  considered  that  could  unreasonably 
restrict  or  even  ban  surface  mining  of  coal.  About  20  per 
cent  of  Bethlehem's  coal  is  surface-mined  while  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  nation's  coal  is  surface-mined. 
If  unreasonable  restrictions  on  surface  mining  are  enacted, 
the  nation  may  be  in  trouble.  That  includes  all  coal  users. 
And  steel  users.  And  all  who  use  electric  lights  and 
appliances  would  feel  the  pinch. 

Why  restrict  our  most  abundant  fuel? 

We  favor  legislation  that  will  make  it  possible  to  meet  the 
nation's  energy  needs  and  reasonable  environmental  goals 
at  the  same  time.  But  why  cut  coal  production  by  unrea- 
sonable restrictions  on  surface  mining  at  a  time  when  all 
other  energy  sources — except  coal — are  in  critical  supply? 

Bethlehem 


STEEL 
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Lewis  H.  Lapharn  ^;,u  hdog  should  be  imagined  as  one  bred  to 
(c  ognize  only  the  most  obvious  kind  of  thief. 
I  he  press  pulls  furiously  at  it-  chain  when  it 
fmd-  a  politician  stealing  a  few  thousand  dollar.-, 
lint  it  doze-  quietly  in  its  corner  when  confront- 
ed with  a  pharmac  eutical  firm  selling  medicines 
il  a  profit  of  1,500  percent.  The  idea  of  injustice 
that  prevails  in  the  press  invariably  assumes  the 
ritual  form  of  a  morality  play.  A  few  stock  char- 
acter- (district  attorneys,  bank  robbers,  politi- 
cians, jewel  thieves,  detectives,  etc. )  perform 
variation-  on  the  Fall  from  Eden.  The  play  in- 
-i-t-  on  premeditated  wrongdoing,  and  so  it 
cannot  accommodate  it-elf  to  the  ambiguities  of 
business,  medicine,  diplomacy,  literature,  or 
science.  Consider  the  indifference  of  the  press 
toward  poverty,  hunger,  the  iniquities  of  the  tax 
laws,  or  prison-  on  days  when  nobody  riots. 


ONLY  O.N  RARE  OCCASIONS  will  the  press  pub- 
licly question  the  substance  of  an  official 
statement.  If  the  statement  can  be  attributed  to 
a  man  or  organization  with  the  appropriate  cre- 
dentials, then  the  press  is  content  to  publish  even 
the  most  fraudulent  nonsense.  The  Mayor  of 
New  York,  for  instance,  may  issue  a  statement 
that  he  knows  to  be  fantastic.  The  reporter  rec- 
ognizes it  as  fantasy  (at  best  a  plausible  hope 
or  remote  possibility  i  and  so  does  the  editor, 
who  expects  eventual  denials  and  more  extreme 
fantasies.  And  yet  the  statement  appears  embla- 
zoned on  the  front  page  of  the  next  day's  news- 
paper, dutifully  transcribed  according  to  the 
orthodoxy  of  "objective"  journalism.  The  press 
falls  into  tin-  habit  not  so  much  by  choice  as  by 
necessity.  It  is  too  difficult  and  expen-ive  to  deny 
the  statement  by  means  of  independent  inquiry, 
and  the  press  dislikes  being  made  to  look  ridic- 
ulous. 

Itself  a  bureaucracy,  the  press  retains  a  con- 
ventional faith  in  bureaucratic  paper.  Many  re- 
porters resent  this  humiliation,  but  they  comfort 
themselves  with  the  hope  of  earthquake  and  fire. 
Much  of  the  new-  therefore  takes  the  form  of 
official  statements  slightly  revised  to  meet  the 
expectations  of  the  marketplace.  Thus  the  grudg- 
ing revision  of  press  releases,  press  conferences, 
trial  transcripts,  sworn  testimony,  predictions 
from  competent  authorities,  and,  beyond  all 
else,  statements  from  government  officials.  The 
government  and  the  press  entertain  inflated 
opinions  of  one  another,  and  each  flatters  the 
other  by  exaggerating  the  importance  of  their 
mutual  interests. 

When  arguing  in  favor  of  a  shield  law,  how- 
fver,  the  petitioners  for  immunity  prefer  to  talk 
about  ju-tice  and  the  police.  They  mention  re- 
porters who  have  found  innocent  men  in  prison 
10  have  gathered  evidence  of  municipal 
Bui  these  stories  account  for  an  extremely 
|)ci ccniage  of  the  news.  The  investigations 


conducted  in  26-point  type  seldom  lead 
victions  and  almost  never  to  substantive 
Neither  are  they  intended  to  do  so.  Th 
can  accomplish  its  purpose  when  it  comi 
self  to  a  prolonged  assault  l  as  it  has  dor 
the  Watergate  affair  I,  but  for  the  most  I 
rests  content  with  a  headline  and  a  two-d;» 
sation.  I  can  conceive  of  an  instance  in  v& 
protected  source  of  information  might  c| 
ute  something  of  value  to  the  communir 
distinct  from  something  of  value  to  the  rep<t 
and  I  also  can  conceive  of  a  need  to  prote<  s 
a  man  from  an  attempt  on  his  life.  Bu 
occasions  are  rare. 


Credulous  at  i< 

 J 

TIHE  VAST  MAJORITY  OF  SOURCES  who  I 
press  seeks  to  protect  have  nothing  to  d ■ 
the  administration  of  justice.  Mostly  the 
government   officials.   By   seeking  to  pi 
them,  the  press  hopes  to  confer  legitima  i 
the  practices  that  already  supply  it  wit 
bulk  of  its  news.  The  customary  practic 
best  be  illustrated  by  a  gloss  on  the  news! 
Washington.  The  aspiring  correspondent  i 
himself  asked  to  dinner  in  Georgetown  ll 
undersecretary  of  Defense."  They  remark  d 
the  weather  and  exchange  the  required  gfl 
about  the  prov  incialism  of  New  York.  EventB 
the  talk  veers  around  to  the  affairs  of  stated 
the  undersecretary  discourses  at  some  1(1 
about  a  shift  of  policy  in  the  Middle  East.D 
correspondent  doesn't  take  notes.  He  ham 
come  accustomed  to  small  intrigues,  an 
knows  that  the  undersecretary  expects  hi 
publish,  without  attribution,  an  abridged  rM 
of  the  conversation.  A  few  days  later,  prefetl) 
in  the  context  of  a  coup  d'etat  in  Saudi  Ar. >i 
the  story  receives  prominent  display  in  the 
respondent's  newspaper.  The  correspondent 
tributes  his  information  to  a  "high  goverml 
source,"  and  he  knows  enough  to  omit  any! 
erence  that  might  embarrass  or  identify  the i 
dersecretary.  Neither  does  he  pursue,  eithei 
print  or  by  further  questions,  all  the  implicati 
of  the  story.  He  wishes  to  retain  the  dubj 
confidence  of  his  source,  and  for  the  time  b<] 
he  has  accomplished  his  purpose.  Only  in  ar] 
direct  and  subsidiary  way  does  his  purpose  W 
anything  to  do  with  "the  people's  right  to  kno] 
The  correspondent  has  been  rewarded  with! 
name  in  the  paper,  praise  from  his  editors, 
envy  of  his  peers,  and  the  comfortable  as 
ance  that  he  enjoys  access  to  the  wellspring: 

*  Not  by  a  deputy  in  the  Veterans  Administra 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Only  a  few  govt 
incut  agencies  possess  the  glamour  necessary  to  c 
mand  space  in  the  paper  (Defense,  State,  the  Wj 
House,  possibly  the  Treasury  and  Justice  Dep 
incuts);  the  rest  of  the  government  happily  g 
ahout  its  business  in  the  obscurity  ot  a  hack  roorr 
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ople  either  ask  for  Bee 
or  they  ask  for  gin. 


i 


Will  everyone 
who  thinks 
auto  insurance 
costs  too  much 
please  stand  up? 


America  needs  action  on  No-Fault 

Now's  your  chance  to  be  heard.  State  legislatures 
are  convening  and  they're  the  ones  who  decide  the 
kind  of  auto  insurance  you  live  with.  Many  have 
already  scheduled  discussions  of  No-Fault  laws. 


What's  No-Fault?  Simple.  Accident  settlements 
are  based  on  loss  instead  of  blame.  Your  insurance 
company  pays  your  actual  medical  costs,  lost 
wages  and  property  damage.  The  other  driver's 
company  pays  his.  It's  fast  and  fair.  Lawsuits  to 
decide  fault  are  eliminated.  So  money  is  saved. 


It  works,  too.  For  example,  a  No-Fault  law  be- 
came effective  in  Massachusetts  in  1971.  The  first 
year  alone  saved  car  owners  more  than  $61 ,000,000 
on  the  cost  of  their  auto  insurance. 


You'd  expect  an  idea  this  good  would  spread  fast, 
but  only  a  few  states  have  done  anything  about 
it.  Where  the  law  is  strong  and  eliminates  most 
lawsuits,  insurance  costs  have  come  down.  When 
the  law  doe  reduce  lawsuits,  little  is  saved. 
Most  states  I       not  acted  at  all. 


LIFE  &  CASUALTY 

So  now's  the  time  to  ask  for  action  in  your  state. 
You  can  urge  a  strong  law  that  reduces  insurance 
costs  and  returns  more  of  your  premium  dollar  in 
benefits  to  you.  And  when  that  kind  of  law  is  pro- 
posed, you'll  find  /Etna  supporting  it  every  way 
we  can. 

You  get  action 
with  /Etna 


il  power.  Correspondents  do  not  sell 
lives  for  money.  They  come  to  imagine 
ey  have  a  distinctive  voice  in  the  affairs 
e,  and  I  have  known  them  to  make  gro- 

sacrifices  in  order  to  preserve  that  most 
ve  of  illusions.  They  become  so  closely 
ted  with  the  offices  to  which  they  are  as- 

that  they  no  longer  remember  their  own 
of  view. 

undersecretary  also  has  advanced  what- 
tratagem  he  had  in  mind.  He  may  have 
the  story  in  order  to  conceal  a  subterfuge 
•  kind  or  another,  or  to  discredit  a  rival 
icrat  within  his  own  sphere  of  administra- 
terest,  or  possibly  to  disarm  an  antagonist 
)itol  Hill.  He  may  have  invented  the  entire 
ds  in  order  to  assess  public  support  for  a 
He  line  of  action.  Sometimes  the  corre- 
ct can  guess  the  motives  of  his  source, 
Dmetimes  he  can  be  utterly  fooled.  Both 
'ilities  implicate  him  in  a  deception, 
s  is  the  practice  that  the  press  now  wants 
nctify  with  the   authority  of  the  First 
dment.  It  thus  confounds  itself  with  para- 
nd  contradiction.  Ostensibly  for  the  rea- 
'  reporting  more  information,  the  press  de- 
i  the  privilege  to  remain  silent.  In  the  name 
freedom  of  the  press,  it  stands  willing  to 
Ion  honesty,  rigorous  inquiry,  simplicity 
iguage,  the  protection  of  the  Fifth  and 
Amendments,   and   the   mechanism  of 
Jnder  the  guise  of  pursuing  a  secret  to  its 
;st  end,  it  condones  a  game  of  intrigue  and 
ernment  ruled  by  hints  and  whispers, 
e  protected  source  of  information  takes  no 
and  neither  does  the  reporter  who  gives 
nee  to  his  tale.  If  a  man  takes  no  risk,  then 
is  the  worth  of  his  opinions?  What  is  to 
nt  the  source  from  distorting  the  news  to 
>rm  to  his  own  interest?  What  is  to  prevent 
jporter  from  disguising  his  own  passionate 
on  as  revealed  truth?  I  understand  why  re- 
rs  want  to  engage  in  these  trades,  and  I  am 
•athetic  to  their  desire.  The  people  who  sue- 
in  the  press  do  so  because  they  have  a 
t  for  improvisation  and  because  they  learn 
ay  at  politics  with  the  deftness  of  courtiers. 

learn  what  constitutes  news,  what  sells 
papers,  what  stories  advance  their  ambi- 
It  is  a  hazardous  business,  and  the  rewards 
ixtremely  uncertain.  Few  people  attain  the 
lence  of  James  Reston  or  Joseph  Alsop,  and 
majority  of  lesser  figures  cannot  hope  for 
:r  money  or  reputation.  They  leave  nothing 
osterity,  and  it  is  the  evanescence  of  their 
ess  that  condemns  them  to  an  almost  con- 
L  state  of  credulous  anxiety, 
ut  the  practices  described  in  the  foregoing 
graphs  all  work  to  the  advantage  of  the  man 
"ibuting  the  information.  The  reporter  finds 
self  playing  the  government's  game  (at 
:h  the  bureaucrat  always  remains  more  of 


an  adept  than  the  reporter  I ,  and  he  comes  to  de- 
pend on  what  might  be  called  the  "soft"  virtues 
of  journalism — contacts,  invitations  to  the  right 
parties,  an  acquaintance  with  headwaiters.  The 
source  of  information  can  always  find  a  reporter 
eager  to  come  to  dinner,  but  it  isn't  so  easy  the 
other  way  around.  The  more  the  secrecy,  the 
more  the  balance  of  power  shifts  in  favor  of  the 
bureaucrat.  How  can  a  reporter  challenge  a  man 
he  cannot  name?  The  public,  in  whose  interest 
the  press  supposedly  asks  for  privileges,  soon 
would  find  itself  without  the  means  to  refute 
government  testimony.  Neither  would  Congress 
have  access  to  an  unknown  cloud  of  witnesses. 
The  substance  of  power  would  remain  with  the 
bureaucrat,  the  appearances  of  power  with  the 
press.  (The  extravagant  circumstances  of  the 
Watergate  investigation  have  engendered  equal- 
ly extravagant  propositions  from  Washington 
correspondents.  In  return  for  some  accurate  in- 
formation, they  offer  to  report  inaccurate  infor- 
mation that  might  be  helpful  to  the  attorney  or 
conspirator  who  agrees  to  make  a  deal.  I 


"Having  dis- 
covered eco- 
nomics and  lost 
the  valor  of  its 
ignorance,  the 
press  appears 
before  Congress 
as  suppliant 
and  abashed 
truant." 


A  longing  lor  hierarchy 


SO  MUCH  FOR  MY  PRINCIPAL  ARGUMENT 
against  the  passage  of  a  shield  law.  The 
argument  seems  to  me  to  gain  further  coherence 
from  two  subsidiary  effects  that  also  imply  a 
constriction  rather  than  an  enlargement  of  the 
news.  The  first  of  these  has  to  do  with  the  pub- 
lic attitude  toward  the  press.  That  attitude  is 
not  amicable.  I  assume  that  the  Watergate  dis- 
closures will  inflame  rather  than  quiet  suspicion 
of  a  press  that  too  gloatingly  rejoices  in  the  dis- 
mantling of  the  Nixon  Administration. 

To  some  extent  the  widespread  antipathy 
toward  the  press  arises  from  a  misperception.  The 
present  generation  of  journalists  cherishes  so- 
cial and  intellectual  affectations  that  would  have 
provoked  their  forebears  to  harsh  laughter. 
If  a  man  has  been  graduated  from  Har- 
vard, if  he  tries  to  keep  up  with  the  newest 
dances  and  the  prettiest  people,  if  he  imagines 
himself  conducting  spacious  discourse  on  the 
fateful  issues  of  the  day,  then  he  doesn't  like  to 
be  reminded  of  his  resemblance  to  a  hired  foot- 
pad. The  educated  journalist  unfortunately  ac- 
quires the  habit  of  self-doubt.  His  profession 
doesn't  require  the  thorough  knowledge  of  a 
specific  discipline  (as  do  the  professions  of  law 
and  medicine),  and  so  the  literate  journalist 
feels  uneasy  with  his  pretensions  to  omni- 
science. He  can  disguise  his  uneasiness  in  one  of 
two  ways,  either  with  a  glib  assurance  that  can 
be  mistaken  for  arrogant  disdain,  or  by  a  fanci- 
ful prose  style  that  conceals  his  lack  of  informa- 
tion. The  latter  technique  obliges  the  author  to 
write  about  his  own  perceptions  of  things  rather 
than  about  the  things  themselves. 
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During  the  latter  years  of  the  1960s  the  vari- 
ous anxieties  of  the  press  congealed  into  a  per- 
.isivc  righteousness.  The  loss  of  the  Vietnam 
w  ar  hrought  forth  obsessive  excuses,  and  a  num- 
ber of  journalists,  together  with  an  equivalent 
number  of  generals,  came  to  imagine  that  they 
were  better  fitted  to  govern  the  nation  than  the 
men  elected  to  political  office.  The  press  began 
to  believe  in  the  immaculate  conception  of  its 
own  virtue.  The  assumption  of  moral  authority 
infected  the  reporting  of  other  events,  and  the 
press  gradually  cast  itself  in  the  role  of  a  sec- _ 
ular  clergy. 

Most  people  might  have  been  willing  to  ac- 
cept this  in  good  grace  if  the  press  had  made  the 
slightest  show  of  giving  heed  to  its  own  pieties. 
But  it  continued  to  sell  indulgences,  to  shove 
microphones  into  the  faces  of  dying  men,  to  ac- 
quiesce to  the  advertising  interests,  to  insist  on 
its  own  privileges  without  conceding  compar- 
able privileges  to  anybody  else,  to  consider  it- 
self beyond  question  or  reproach.  None  of  which 
is  surprising  or  damnable,  but  it  is  ill-becoming 
in  those  who  would  anoint  themselves  with  the 
oil  of  sanctimony.  I  find  something  unconvinc- 
ing about  journalists  who  have  been  persuaded 
to  think  of  themselves  as  nightclub  entertainers 
and  who  agree  to  set  forth  on  the  quest  for  truth 
only  after  they  have  received  large  promises  of 
money. 

The  assumed  hierarchy  of  the  press  led  to 
embarrassing  contradictions  during  this  year's 
testimony  before  Congress.  Almost  everybody 
demanded  immunity,  but  nobody  could  agree  as 
to  who  qualifies  as  a  bona  fide  agent  of  the  press. 
Does  immunity  extend  to  anybody  with  a  pencil 
and  a  rude  question?  To  pornographers  and  the 
merchants  of  Tuesday  sensations?  Most  wit- 
nesses answered  such  questions  with  shocked  in- 
dignation, as  if  news  reporting  were  an  occupa- 
tion that  demanded  exemplary  ethics.  They 
talked  about  "legitimate"  practitioners  of  the 
trade,  and  the  bias  implicit  in  their  testimony 
suggested  that  legitimacy  adheres  primarily  to 
those  employed  by  the  larger  and  wealthier  es- 
tablishments. 

The  hierarchical  longing  within  the  press  com- 
pounds the  mistrust  of  people  outside  the  press, 
and  I  expect  that  an  immunity  law  would  exa- 
cerbate both  conditions.  Too  many  people  would 
consider  an  immunity  law  too  patently  unfair; 
it  would  violate  their  sense  of  the  democratic 
rules,  and  so  I  assume  that  fewer  people  would 
consent  to  talk  to  reporters.  The  press  would  ac- 
quire a  quasi-bureaucratic  status,  identified  with 
the  government  and  talking  mostly  to  itself  and 
to  other  bureaucrats.  The  more  of  a  profession 
that  it  became,  the  more  it  would  discourage  the 
membership  of  rowdy  amateurs.  As  with  other 
sions.  the  custodians  of  success  would  en- 
ige  the  promotion  of  people  diligently 
second-rate. 


The  press  as  supp) 


\ 


J  J 

A THIRD  ARGUMENT  AGAINST  the  passage 
shield  law  has  to  do  with  the  Congressi 
attitude  toward  the  press.  What  the  Con; 
grants,  so  also  can  the  Congress  take  a 
Whatever  law  the  Congress  passes  certainly  [ 
be  less  forthright  than  the  categorical  siniplj 
of  the  First  Amendment.  The  kind  of  thing? 
seems  likely  to  happen,  if  not  this  year  the: 
or  three  years  hence,  already  has  been  hi 
at  by  Sen.  Edward  Gurney  of  Florida, 
member  of  the  subcommittee  listening  to 
testimony  of  the  press,  the  Senator  indicatj 
willingness  to  endorse  an  immunity  law 
were  granted  on  two  conditions,  i.e.,  tha 
present  libel  laws  be  changed  in  a  way  th; 
solves  a  public  figure  from  the  necessit 
proving  "actual  malice,"  and  that  the  Conj 
establish  a  "truth  in  news"  commission  wit 
authority  to  force  the  media  to  correct  it 
rors.  If  either  of  these  suggestions  were  ti 
embodied  into  law  they  could  wreak  far 
havoc  with  the  freedom  of  the  press  than  ar 
the  harassments  now  available  to  even  the  i]| 
zealous  censors.  Once  the  Congress  arrogatrl 
itself  the  right  of  interpreting  the  First  Am|l 
ment,  I  can  imagine  it  deciding  to  awarll 
censes,  not  only  to  newspapers  and  magaffl 
but  also  to  individual  journalists.  If  the  m 
Amendment  becomes  subject  to  legislative  m 
oration,  then  why  not  the  rest  of  the  Bilj 
Rights? 

The  more  thoughtful  people  in  the  press 
ly  must  recognize  the  treacherous  nature  o 
Congressional  alliance;  so  also  they  must  n 
the  resentment  of  the  general  public.  They 
suspect  that  both  factions  could  combinffl 
limit  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  yet  they  II 
themselves  herded  along  by  the  majority  of  tjl 
colleagues  who  cry  out  for  an  immunity  la\!J 
is  a  cry  of  alarmed  mice.  Having  discovl 
economics  and  lost  the  valor  of  its  ignorajl 
the  press  appears  before  Congress  as  suppH 
and  abashed  truant.  It  has  learned  that  I 
exercise  of  the  First  Amendment  requires  || 
only  a  great  deal  of  work  but  also  a  great  a 
of  money.  Most  reporters  don't  want  to  doj 
work,  and  few  of  the  owners  want  to  spend! 
money.  It  is  this  coincidence  that  explains! 
otherwise  baffling  presence  of  Peter  Bridge  J 
William  Fair  testifying  on  the  same  side  ofl 
argument  as  the  American  Newspaper  Publ 
ers    Association    and    the  management 
CBS.  The  gathering  of  information  can  h 
tedious  process,  but  the  relevant  facts  can 
found  if  a  man  will  search  diligently  eno 
among  the  available  records,  if  he  will  talk 
sufficient  number  of  people,  and  if  he  will  w 
out  the  implications  of  his  evidence.  As  earl; 
1962  the  catastrophe  of  the  Vietnam  war 
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become  apparent  to  journalists  writing  in  The 
\-ilion  and  The  New  Republic;  they  had  studied 
!ch  uncongenial  documents  as  the  federal  hud- 
get  and  the  Congressional  Record,  and  they  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  infer  the  consequences  of 
the  national  policy  at  a  time  when  most  agents 
of  the  major  media  still  were;  rewriting  the  press 
releases  published  by  the  White  House  and  the 
Pentagon.  The  few  notable  exceptions  involved 
themselves  in  bitter  disputes  with  their  editors. 
Hut  that  kind  of  arduous  study  confers  neither 
money  nor  celebrity  on  a  man  ambitious  to  rise 
through  the  bureaucratic  ranks  of  the  New  York 
Times  or  CBS  News.  It  is  much  easier  and  far 
more  profitable  to  acquire  information  from  a 
few  telephone  conversations  with  a  "highly 
placed  administration  source"  or  from  notes 
taken  over  a  leisurely  lunch  at  the  Federal  City 
(Hub.  People  who  spend  too  much  time  on  any 
one  subject  incline  to  get  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of 
their  special  information;  they  become  ob- 
sessed, and  their  names  seldom  appear  in  the 
paper.  They  lose  the  easygoing  triteness  of 
phrase  that  marks  the  successful  generalist,  and 
what  they  have  to  say  doesn't  conform  to  the 
bland  formulas  of  a  Sunday  newspaper  column 
or  a  tele\  ision  talk  show. 

The  hesitations  of  the  media  owners  need  lit- 
tle elaboration.  Again,  there  are  exceptions,  but 
very  few.  Most  owners  know  that  their  product 
is  the  audience  delivered  to  the  advertiser,  and 
the  larger  audience  repeatedly  demonstrates  its 
lack  of  interest  in  anything  other  than  entertain- 
ment. Libel  suits  tend  to  be  long  and  costly, 
liven  if  the  plaintiff  has  no  expectation  of  prov- 
ing his  case,  he  can  still  make  an  expensive 
nuisance  of  himself. 


r|i  HE  PRESS  THUS  APPEALS  to  Congress  for  one 
I  of  two  reasons,  both  of  them  disappointing. 
Father  the  press  secretly  welcomes  the  prospect 
of  government  regulation,  or  it  makes  the  pa- 
thetic mistake  of  a  movie  actress  who  comes  to 
believe  her  own  publicity  notices. 

The  first  hypothesis  depends  on  a  recognition 
of  the  intensity  with  which  the  press  desires  the 
legitimacy  of  a  social  caste.  It  is  this  longing 
that  I  find  implicit  in  the  ceaseless  comparing  of 
journalists  to  doctors,  lawyers,  or  priests.  The 
analogies  fail  (  unlike  any  of  the  others  the  jour- 
nalist retains  the  right  to  withhold  information 
on  no  authority  other  than  his  own  discretion), 
but  they  suggest  the  wish  for  definition  as  a 
spirituality.  The  longing  becomes  so  desperate 
that  the  press  offers  to  renounce  its  freedom  in 
return  for  a  secure  pulpit  and  an  established 
name.  The  hypothesis  contains  within  it  the  tacit 
assumption  that  "the  system"  has  emerged  tri- 
umphant, that  it  has  become  impossible  for  even 
HARPER'S  MAGAZ1M  m,>  most  recklcs-  politician  to  effect  the  miracle 
AUGUST  1973     of  social  change.  Thus  the  press  remains  con- 


tent to  preach,  to  pass  noisy  but  futile  ju  . 
ment,  to  beg  its  living  from  its  institute 
benefactors. 

The  second  hypothesis  follows  from  an  unt 
standing  of  the  romanticism  of  the  press.  1 
press  earnestly  wants  to  believe  in  the  valk 
of  its  own  images,  to  believe  that  the  meloc 
matic  world  of  its  own  invention  bears  sc 
resemblance  to  the  world  of  fact.  It  begins 
wanting  to  believe  that  this  is  the  best  (if 
possible  worlds,  that  love  conquers  all,  l 
Presidents  read  the  editorial  page,  and  that, 
Virginia,  there  is  an  informed  public  opini 
When  these  images  fall  into  disrepair,  as 
the  decade  of  the  1960s,  the  press  becomes 
vengeful  as  a  child  among  its  broken  toys.  0 
disillusioned,  the  press  will  believe  any  tin 
preferably  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  its 
mer  idols.  The  bitterness  of  its  unrequited  in 
nation  explains  the  more  or  less  abrupt  rept 
at  ion  of  the  America  advertised  on  postcai 
Instead  of  the  benign  shepherd  protecting 
Hock  of  innocents,  America  becomes  the  rav,  i 
ous  wolf  of  imperialism.  Suddenly  it  is  the  wo 
of  all  possible  worlds,  love  is  for  fools,  ; 
Santa  Claus  is  found  dead  in  a  toilet.  Hav  \ 
replaced  one  mythology  with  another  one  J 
equal  banality,  the  press  can  still  play  at  mi 
drama  and  so  restore  vivid  light  and  shadow 
a  world  of  gray  ambiguity. 

The  romanticism  of  the  press  reminds  me  t 
a  dreaming  woman  enthralled  by  her  reflect  i 
in  a  trick  mirror.  The  mirror  flatters  her  varpjr 
and  allows  her  to  imagine  herself  more  beaf 
ful  than  Cleopatra  or  Snow  White.  Deceived  r 
images,  she  fails  to  recognize  herself  andji 
misunderstands  both  her  faults  and  her  virtij{ 
Like  the  princess  in  a  fairy  tale,  the  press  w<  * 
to  be  rescued  from  its  enemies  instead  of  CijJ 
fronting  them  with  its  natural  viciousness.  Js 

Anybody  who  has  followed  the  argument  tj} 
far  will  know  that  I  think  of  the  press  a^l 
necessary  affliction  rather  than  as  a  subli) 
good.  But  it  is  necessary  precisely  because  ijs 
an  affliction,  by  reason  of  its  ugliness  ratM 
than  its  imagined  beauty.  It  is  necessary  1 
exactly  those  reasons  that  require  of  it  h\> 
understanding  and  less  compassion,  no  sensei 
aesthetics,  and  the  gall  of  a  coroner.  Those  i 
the  attributes  that  give  strength  and  meaning^ 
the  press.  Its  courage  resides  in  its  plurality  II 
in  its  resemblance  to  a  mob  in  the  street. 

All  this  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  Wat  • 
gate  news,  and  all  of  it  will  again  be  forgot 
if  the  press  uses  Watergate  as  an  excuse  > 
plead  for  immunity.  The  press  betrays  it- 
when  it  tries  to  be  "creative,"  when  it  attem 
diplomacy,  or  when  it  seeks  to  imitate 
decorous  rhythms  of  Cregorian  chant.  Its  ] 
tensions  leech  the  blood  out  of  it  and  make  it 
easy  prey  for  those  who  would  gag  its  mot ' 
with  cinnamon  and  apples. 
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m  SH4LL  FIGHT  THEM  ON  THE  BEACHES 


■  ween  low  tide  and  high  tide  falls  the  shadow  ( or  substance)  of  free  public  access 


|NCE  acain  we  ARE  IN  the  season  of  the  sum- 
"  mer  solstice,  the  high  season  in  the  temper- 
zone,  when  all  mankind  heads  for  the  beach, 
s  flesh  and  desiccated  spirits  yearn  to  be  re- 
tised.  In  this  ecumenical  rite  we  are  a  nation 
:undamentalists:  nothing  less  than  total  im- 
•sion  in  salt  water  will  redeem  us. 
nevitably,  however,  the  pilgrimage  turns 
)  an  ordeal.  The  mass  migration  to  the  beach 
5  stalled  in  a  summer-long  traffic  jam  that 
idens  into  an  unmoving  mass  of  hot  metal 
I  boiling  frustration  on  the  weekends.  There 
simply  too  many  people  heading  for  too 
le  beach  at  the  same  time. 
3n  holidays,  many  spend  the  day  oozing 
fig  the  coast  from  one  public  beach  to  the 
it  in  a  vain  search  for  a  parking  place.  The 
4ky  ones  end  up  herded  together  on  the  sand 
,3  seals  in  a  rookery,  oiled  and  broiling  in 
lecent  proximity  to  the  whole  population  they 
isumably  came  so  far  to  get  away  from. 
More  and  more,  increasingly  leisured  and 
•bile  Americans  seem  to  expect  access  to  the 
ach  as  something  corollary  to  a  constitutional 
;ht.  But,  with  50  percent  of  us  living  within 
y  miles  of  a  coast,  the  public  beaches  are  al- 
idy  inadequate  to  the  demand.  Even  so,  the 
vernment  further  incites  the  public  lust  for 
?  seashore  by  building  better  highways  and 
tampering  with  traditional  holidays  to  pro- 
lg  summer  weekends. 

In  the  face  of  this  growing  demand — indeed, 
'gely  in  response  to  it — the  supply  of  beach 
en  to  the  public  is  shrinking  even  further, 
ivate  beach  owners  and  municipalities  en- 
wed  with  town  beaches — even  those  that  have 
Aays  been  permissive  about  peaceable  tres- 
ss — are  in  arms  against  an  imminent  inva- 
>n.  At  best,  they  foresee  masses  of  alien  refu- 
es  from  the  urban  prison.  At  worst,  they  fear 
grant  hordes  of  freeloading,  long-haired  bar- 


barians who  will  smoke  pot  and  fornicate  on  the 
sand  without  even  paying  property  taxes. 

So  everywhere  more  and  more  underpopu- 
lated beachfront  is  posted  against  trespass  and 
patrolled  by  intolerant  gendarmes.  Landlords 
extend  walls  or  fences  across  their  dry-sand 
beaches  to  the  waterline.  Elaborate  security 
systems  restrict  municipal  beaches  to  town  resi- 
dents: official  windshield  stickers  are  required 
at  parking  lots,  while  nearby  roadside  parking 
is  prohibited.  More  liberal  towns  charge  non- 
residents parking  fees  as  high  as  $15  for  a 
single  visit.  Pedestrian  access  to  the  beach  is 
secured  by  plastic-laminated  ID  cards  or  num- 
bered dog  tags  or  bracelets.  "Our  facilities  are 
already  overcrowded  and  overutilized,"  com- 
plained an  official  of  one  Long  Island  county 
last  summer.  "We  have  all  we  can  do  to  pre- 
serve the  best  facilities  for  our  own  residents." 

A  struggle  over  sand 

THIS  ANNUAL  SUMMER  IMPASSE  is  developing 
into  a  confrontation  between  the  public  and 
the  proprietors,  who  are  determined  to  hold 
their  private  beaches  for  themselves.  The  real 
struggle  over  the  beaches,  however,  is  taking 
place  away  from  the  sand,  in  the  courts  and  leg- 
islatures of  almost  every  coastal  state. 

On  the  map,  the  simple  fact  is  that  we  have 
plenty  of  seashore  to  go  around.  We  are  no  land- 
locked Switzerland,  but  a  nation  of  coasts.  Even 
if  all  210  million,  of  us  went  to  the  beach  in  a 
legion,  we  could  get  wet  together.  To  be  precise, 
there  would  be  2.102  feet  of  ocean  frontage  for 
each  of  us — enough  to  wade  in  abreast,  arm-in- 
arm, in  a  continental  chorus  line. 

Looking  seaward  from  any  point  along  our 
83,633  miles  of  seacoast,  the  entire  prospect  is 
the  public's  domain.  The  seamless  sea  tolerates 
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A.nthoil>   V  1,0  landlords,  its  heaving  surface  suffers  no  prop- 

city  lines.  Inshore  of  intei national  deep-water, 
"  '  the  ocean  belongs  to  all  of  ns  in  common,  held 

FIG1  IT  Tl  i  KM       in  trust  for  us  hy  the  state. 

The  law  that  guarantees  the  ocean  to  the  peo- 
\i  I  i  ;  P't;  might  seem  t<>  imply  their  right  of  access  to 

X  it;  but  what  the  law  implies,  the  law  denies.  The 

common  property  ends  on  tin-  foreshore,  where 
water  and  land  overlap  with  the  advance  and 
retreat  oi  the  tide-.  Almost  everywhere  in  the 
I  nited  States,  the  beach  above  high  water  is  as 
subject  to  subdivision  and  private  ownership  as 
,m\  woodland  tract  or  urban  bouse  lot.  The 
beach  is  simply  real  estate,  and  that  legal  fact 
makes  the  public's  right  to  the  ocean  a  nullity . 

Such  a  paradox  seems  ollensive  not  only  to 
good  law,  but  to  good  sense  as  well.  The  sand 
itseli  will  not  acquiesce.  It  will  not  lie  still,  be 
domesticated,  be  fixed  with  this  man's  title  or 
tlial.  \  boundary  line  on  the  beach,  even  a  stone 
wall,  is  doomed  to  be  erased  at  the  whim  ol 
w  ind  or  waves,  l  ite  sand  belonging  to  one  man 
on  Sunda)  may  migrate  to  bis  neighbor's  beach 
on  Monday,  impartially  enriching  tin-  one  at  the 
other's  expense.  A  legally  surveyed  sand  estate 
shrinks  and  swells  1>\  natural  erosion.  s()  that 
one  day  its  landlord  owns  so  much  oi  it:  but 
some  day  later  he  may  own  twice  as  much,  or 
halt.  Such  vagrant  real  estate  makes  a  poor 
foundation  lor  fixed  improvements:  many  a 
beach  castle  built  on  sand  will  not  survive  a 
long-term  mortgage. 

Hut  the  law's  the  law.  at  least  as  long  as  the 
beach  holds  still  for  it.  and  three-and-a-half  cen- 
turies of  seashore  free  enterprise  have  left  only 
the  odds  and  ends  of  sand  open  to  the  public. 
Today,  even  Robinson  Crusoe  would  likely  be 
hauled  in  for  trespass  in*;.  In  theory  at  least,  a 
foundering  swimmer,  finding  himself  offshore 
oi  some  private  beach  at  high  tide,  must  mari- 
nate in  the  public  waves  until  the  ebb  tide  af- 
fords him  a  narrow  legal  right-of-way  to  the 
nearest  unrestricted  stretch  of  sand.  If  this 
seems  farfetched,  there  is  the  case  of  Green- 
wich, Connecticut,  where,  just  last  summer,  an 
imprudent  yachtsman  rowing  ashore  for  dinner 
made  the  mistake  of  beaching  his  dinghy  on 
private  sand.  The  local  constabulary,  who  would 
not  let  him  recross  the  beach  on  his  way  home, 
politely  advised  him  to  swim  back  to  his  moor- 
mi:  from  the  nearest  public  beach. 


r|"^HI      Ml'KK     SKKHH  S    sHOKTACK     ot  public 

1  beaches  for  recreation  was  officially  docu- 
mented as  long  ago  as  1^5  1.  when  Congress 
commissioned  the  National  Park  Service  to  sur- 
vey the  entire  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts — the 
». 700-mile  ocean  frontage  of  nineteen  states — 
potential  public  beach  sites.  The  title  of  the 
report  bespoke  its  conclusions:  it  was 
called  Our  Vanishing  Shoreline. 


The  survey  found  only  6.5  percent  of 
shoreline  in  stale  or  federal  ownership.  Of  t 
more  than  one-third  was  concentrated  in  tl 
national  preserves:  Acadia  National  Park, 
the  coast  of  Maine;  Everglades,  at  the  souti 
tip  of  Florida:  and  the  newly  established 
tional  Seashore  at  Cape  llatteras,  North  C 
lina.  (Twenty  years  later,  additional  Atla 
coast  seashores  are  in  various  stages  of  inc 
pletion  at  Cape  Cod.  the  entrance  to  New  \ 
Harbor  and  Cumberland  Island,  Georgia.  I  E 

in  l(),">l  there  was  a  race  against  private  ir 
ests  for  what  was  left. 

Many  of  the  West  Coast  beaches  are  simil 
sequestered  from  the  public.  According  to  s 
port  b)  a  Ralph  Nader  study  group,  "Of 
1.072  miles  of  California  coast.  .  .  .  only 
are  beaches  suitable  for  swimming.  Only  9t 
these  miles  are  publicly  owned,  and  most  of 
i  53  miles  \  is  held  in  military  bases." 

The  problem  of  public  exclusion  from  an 
creasing  amount  of  recreational  ocean  front 
is  aggravated  by  the  preemption  of  vast 
pauses  of  beach  for  non-recreational  purpc 
Municipal  dumps,  power  plants,  and  a  variet 
industrial  facilities,  many  of  them  major 
Inters,  have  long  occupied  choice  waterfi 
sites.  Cities  have  habitualiv  diluted  their  • 
age  in  the  nearest  ocean,  making  miles  of  be 
unfit  for  swimming. 

Against  this  nationwide  trend  toward  cl< 
beaches,  the  effort  to  enlarge  public  access  toj 
seashore  has  been  gathering  legal  and  pop 
force  for  almost  a  decade.  The  first  signifa] 
court  case  was  decided  in  Texas  in  1964,  w 
tin'  Attorney  General  sued  a  corporation 
had  barricaded  its  property  from  the  vegeta  1 
line  down  to  the  water's  edge.  The  state  char 
a  violation  of  the  Texas  "open  beaches"  v 
which  promised  the  public  "free  and  unrest 
ed  ingress  and  egress"  over  the  shore  to  the 
of  Mexico.  The  star  w  itness  was  one  of  the  arJ 
oh  lest  residents,  whose  childhood  recollect] 
of  stories  told  by  his  father  convinced  the  ci' 
that  the  beach  in  dispute  had  been  used  for  l 
erations  as  a  public  right-of-way.  The  court  ri 
that  the  beach  owner's  long  acquiescence  in  f' 
lie  passage  over  his  property  constituted  ar 
revocable  "implied  dedication"  of  the  bead 
pedestrian  traffic.  Arriving  at  the  same  con 
sion  from  the  opposite  direction,  the  court  fo 
that  the  public,  by  its  overt  use  of  the  beach  c 
a  long  period  of  time,  had  acquired  a  "presc 
tive  easement"  legitimating  its  trespass. 

A  F  lorida  court  concurred  in  a  ruling  deny 
the  right  of  an  amusement  pier  proprietor 
Daytona  Beach  to  build  a  tower  on  his  own 
jacent  beach.  The  court  noted  that  "For  rn 
than  twenty  years  .  .  .  the  general  public  . .  M 
actually,  continuously,  and  uninterruptedly  u 
and  enjoyed  the  soft  sand  area  of  the  beach 
The  public's  use  of  the  area  .  .  .  was  open,  n» 
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j*.  visible  .  .  .  and  without  material  challenge 
interference  by  anyone  purporting  to  be  the 
ner  of  the  land."  The  court  also  found  it  sig- 
cant  that  the  city's  funds  had  been  used  to 
intain  the  area.  The  owner  was  required  to 
r  down  his  tower. 


Customary  use 


*HE5E  SIAMESE-TWIN  DOCTRINES  of  "implied 

dedication"  and  "prescriptive  easement" 
e  public-access  activists  hope — and  private 
ich  owners  fear — that  long  and  uncontested 
alic  use  of  private  beaches  would  be  ratified 
the  courts.  But  it  also  raised  the  exhausting 
1  expensive  prospect  of  litigating  the  question 
eacn  contested  section  of  beach  everywhere, 
.leanwhile.  in  a  1969  decision,  the  Oregon 
jreme  Court  had  obviated  this  problem  in  its 
isdiction.  In  affirming  the  public's  right  of 
<ess  to  the  state's  beaches,  the  court  appropri- 
'd  the  English  legal  doctrine  of  "customary 
" — according  to  Blackstone.  of  such  long 
iding  "that  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not 
the  contrary."  Opening  not  only  the  contest- 
'beach  but  the  entire  Oregon  coast  to  public 
,  the  court  insisted.  "This  land  has  been  used 
Ithe  public  as  public  recreational  land  accord- 
to  an  unbroken  custom  running  back  in  time 
(ong  as  this  land  has  been  inhabited." 
But  these  arguments  have  little  currency  in 
crowded  Northeast,  where  beach  access  is 
et  fiercely  contested.  The  beachfront  there 
;  more  than  300  years  of  continuously  record- 
title  to  protect  it  from  casual  usurpation:  and 
[  "'customary  use"  has  most  often  been  the 
ilant  denial  of  public  access.  Therefore,  the 
Vyers  and  legislators  pressing  the  matter  in 
Northeast  have  applied  established  legal  ar- 
nents  to  only  the  most  vulnerable  denial  of 
falic  access:  the  special  case  of  municipal 
iches  that  discriminate  against  non-residents. 
.Lawrence  Sager,  the  young  American  Civil 
jerties  Union  advocate  who  is  calling  the  legal 
nals  observes,  "it  may  not  be  a  bad  idea  for 
blic-interest  lawyers  to  fashion  ingenious  tra- 


ditional  arguments."  Sager's  landmark  case  thus 
far  was  a  successful  suit  last  summer  against 
the  City  of  Long  Beach,  on  Long  Island.  The 
city  had  suddenly  imposed  a  residents-only  re- 
liction on  a  town  beach  that  was  more  than 
big  enough  for  its  own  needs,  and  which  had 
previously  been  open  to  the  general  public  since 
the  town  acquired  it  in  1937. 


In  his  86-page  textbook  brief,  alternating  ci- 
tations of  legal  precedent  with  appeals  for  social 
justice,  Sager  proposed  four  basic  grounds  for 
overturning  the  Long  Beach  regulation.  The  first 
was  the  broad  doctrine  of  jus  publicum:  in  this 
instance,  that  the  state  holds  title  to  the  tidal 
lands  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  its  citizens:  and 
that  a  town,  being  a  creature  of  the  state,  can- 
not contravene  the  purposes  of  the  state  in  ad- 
ministering the  adjacent  dry-sand  beach.  Sager 
also  claimed  constitutional  support  for  free  ac- 
cess, on  the  ground  that  the  arbitrary  exclusion 
of  non-residents  discriminates  unreasonably 
against  a  class  of  people,  in  violation  of  the  guar- 
antees of  due  process  and  equal  protection.  In 
his  third  argument,  Sager  pointed  out  that  most 
of  the  beach  has  been  built  up  over  the  years  by 
man-made  erosion  control  projects.  Dry-sand 
beach  has  thus  been  built  on  tidal  lands  of  which 
the  state  is  the  trustee  for  the  people:  therefore, 
the  beach  belongs  to  the  people  in  the  first  place. 

Avoiding  these  pretty  points,  however,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Nassau  County  took  refuge  in 
Sager's  narrowest  argument:  that  by  allowing 
open  access  for  thirty-five  years,  the  town  had 
created  an  irrevocable  "public  trust."  The  court 
notably  ignored  a  much  broader  interpretation 
of  "public  trust"  developed  the  year  before  in 
the  New  Jersey  case  of  Neptune  City  v.  Avon- 
by-the-Sea.  At  issue  was  the  right  of  Avon-by- 
the-Sea  to  charge  non-residents  a  higher  fee  than 
residents  at  its  town  beach.  The  New  Jersey 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  "the  public  trust  doc- 
trine dictates  that  the  beach  and  the  ocean 
waters  must  be  open  to  all  on  equal  terms  and 
without  preference." 

Nevertheless,  with  two  related  cases  coming 
up  thi -  summer.  Sager  is  sure  that  Long  Beach 
"will  establish  the  legal  basis  to  open  all  the 


•Even  if  all  210 
million  of  us 
went  to  the 
beach  in  a 
legion,  there 
would  be 
enough  ocean 
frontage  for  us 
to  wade  in  arm- 
in-arm.  in  a 
continental 
chorus  line." 


Anthony  Wolff 
WE  SHALL 
FIGHT  THEM 
ON  THE 
BEACHES  .  .  . 


town  beaches  in  New  York  State."  After  that, 
he  sees  the  battle  spreading  from  publicly 
owned  town  beaches  to  such  privately  owned 
"public  accommodations"  as  seaside  resorts, 
beach  clubs,  and  marinas;  and  ultimately  even 
to  beaches  owned  by  individuals. 

A  Massachusetts  beach  bill 


Curiously,  the  most  potentially  far-reaching 
proposal  to  open  all  the  beaches  to  all  the 
people  is  in  conservative  Massachusetts,  where 
the  mere  notion  of  trespass  is  heretical  to  an  an- 
cient and  elaborate  tradition  of  orthodox  private- 
property  rights.  As  early  as  1614,  the  Massachu- 
setts Colony  Ordinance  gave  landowners  exclu- 
sive rights  to  the  beach  all  the  way  to  the  low- 
water  line — rather  than  to  the  high-water  mark, 
as  in  most  other  coastal  colonies — subject  only 
to  the  public's  right  of  navigation  and  "free  fish- 
ing and  fowling." 

In  other  states,  the  courts  in  more  modern 
times  have  placed  a  liberal  construction  on  such 
ancient  guarantees  of  limited  public  access.  The 
New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  in  Avon-by-the-Sea, 
for  instance,  concluded  that  the  early  law  should 
be  judicially  enlarged  "to  meet  changing  condi- 
tions and  needs  of  the  public  it  was  created  to 
benefit."  The  Supreme  Court  of  California  ruled, 
"The  public  uses  to  which  tidelands  are  subject 
are  sufficiently  flexible  to  encompass  changing 
public  needs.  .  .  .  The  state  is  not  burdened  with 
an  outmoded  classification  favoring  one  mode 
of  utilization  over  another." 

Not  so  the  Massachusetts  courts,  however. 
"We  think  that  there  is  a  right  to  swim  or  float 
in  or  upon  public  waters  as  well  as  to  sail  upon 
them,"  one  opinion  allowed,  "But  we  do  not 
think  that  this  includes  a  right  to  use  for  bathing 
purposes  .  .  .  that  part  of  the  beach  or  shore 
above  the  low-water  mark."  After  350  years  of 
such  strict  construction  of  the  Colony  Ordinance, 
only  235  miles  of  the  Commonwealth's  1200- 
mile  shoreline  are  open  for  public  recreation. 
Fifty  of  them  are  on  the  relatively  remote  Nan- 
tucket Sound  Islands,  and  only  twenty-five  are 
in  the  Greater  Boston  area. 

But  while  the  Massachusetts  courts  steadfast- 
ly resist  innovations,  State  Senator  William  M. 
Bulger  is  pushing  Senate  Bill  804  in  the  legisla- 
ture. In  its  original  form,  the  entire  bill  is  only 
ten  lines  long;  the  operative  couplet  states  simply 
that  "the  public  shall  have  an  on-foot  right-of- 
passage  along  the  coastline  of  the  common- 
wealth below  the  vegetation  line." 

Though  he  is  an  urban  populist,  with  a  large, 
solid  South  Boston  constituency,  Bulger  is  sen- 
sitive to  the  possessive  instincts  of  Massachu- 
setts beach  owners,  who  will  not  silently  suffer 
HARPER'S  MAGAZINE    the  footprints  of  strangers  on  their  private  sands. 

AUGUST  1973    So  he  never  fails  to  insist  in  public  that  the  limit 


of  his  intentions  is  a  "lateral  right  of  passage 
that  is,  anyone  with  legal  access  to  any  part 
the  shoreline,  private  or  public,  would  have  t 
additional  right  to  promenade  along  the  priv; : 
dry-sand  frontage  of  others.  He  is  quick  to  a  I 
that  his  bill  "does  not  give  access  to  rei  i 
beaches  over  private  property";  nor  does  it  "p » 
vide  that  citizens  can  lay  a  blanket  and  h;  f 
lunch  in  those  areas."  The  Senator  has  assuij 
the  dubious  that  his  bill  will  stall  more  radiil 
proposals  from  less  moderate  men. 


THERE  ARE  MOMENTS,  HOWEVER,  when  9j 
ator  Bulger  begins  to  sound  a  lot  like  lit 
ACLU's  Larry  Sager.  Both  recognize  attenjti 
by  suburbanites  to  keep  city  visitors  off  ttt 
beaches  as  what  Sager  calls  "part  of  a  wlH 
syndrome  of  suburban  exclusionary  practuw 
designed  to  insulate  the  satellite  suburbs  fji 
the  economic  and  cultural  problems  of  1 


cities.  Sager  notes  often  that  Westchester 
payers  are  not  barred  from  equal  access  to  1 
York  City's  museums  and  other  amenities; 
ger  says,  "My  constituents  wouldn't  thinlfc 
denying  out-of-towners  access  to  Boston  CJ 
mon."  In  the  context  of  the  traditional 
England  town  plan — small  private  lots  clust 
around  the  Common — Bulger  prophesies, 
can't  much  longer  enjoy  the  selfish  ownersh 
beaches  by  a  few  people."  He  says,"Wha 
hell  good  are  they  if  we  can't  get  to  'em?" 

Meanwhile,  the  question  of  the  public's  i 
est  in  the  shoreline  is  being  raised  elsew 
everywhere.  In  Connecticut,  the  Civil  LibJW 
Union  has  put  seaside  towns  on  notice  thatJH 
•  <>n>idering  which  one  to  sue  first  for  Hj 
beaches.  California  voters  recently  passed  apef 
erendum,  Proposition  20,  calling  for  the  |6ri 
agement  of  the  state's  entire  shoreline  fo  thi 
public  benefit.  States  like  Delaware,  Fk  da 
and  New  Jersey  as  well  as  the  federal  go  jra 
ment,  are  taking  an  intense  interest  in  botr  :on 
serving  and  liberating  their  seacoasts;  and  a  ur< 
a  government  interest  is  established,  publ  v: 
cess  is  bound  to  follow.  The  difference  ma  noi 
be  everywhere  apparent  as  early  as  this  sur  ner 
or  even  next,  but  it  seems  certain  that  rthi 
foreseeable  future  urban  refugees  will  fir  in 
creasing  expanses  of  beach  open  to  them. 

The  time  has  come:  as  the  Scottish  esiyis) 
Thomas  Carlyle  warned  a  nineteenth-ct  tun 
America  of  25  million  people,  "You  won'l.iavt 
any  trouble  in  your  country  as  long  as  yot  iav« 
few  people  and  much  land,  but  when  youiaYJ 
many  people  and  little  land,  your  trials  w  1  b& 
gin."  We  have  by  now  just  about  exhaust  1  tha 
frontier.  We  are  turned  back  upon  oursel  ;s.  i 
prodigal  nation  newly  poor  in  unspoiled  ]  ice-; 
looking  for  last  resorts  where  we  can  revn  ou.*i 
selves.  There's  no  telling  where  the  searc  ma« 
end:  the  beaches  are  only  the  beginning. 
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real 

i  in  his  ignoranco  has  always  assumed  that  the  earth  would  rejuvenate  herself,  no  matter  what  he  did 


if 


The  earth  can  lose  her  resiliency.  Her  waters 
are  polluted,  her  soil  is  becoming  dust,  some  of 
her  trees  are  poisoned.  Someday  she  may  be 
beyond  her  ability  to  heal  herself.  But  what  we 
do  to  her  we  do  to  ourselves. 

The  Indians  call  the  earth  their  mother 
We  must  protect  the  earth.  We  must  learn  to 
live  in  harmony  with  her;  we  must  learn  her 
moods  and  rhythms.  We  must  love  the  earth 


The  ideal 

When  man  and  nature  are  in  harmony,  the  land 
is  happy.  There  is  great  strength  in  this  idea. 
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le  Dillard 


ONSTER  IN  A  MASON  JAR 

lethal  liturgy  of  the  praying  mantis 


winter  HERE  in  the  Blue  Rkige;  things 
opening  up.  This  is  a  tamed  valley  in 
western  \  irginia  where  dairy  farms  and 
rds  have  replaced  the  hardwood  forest. 
:r  tames  the  valley  further;  winter  clear- 
ind  reseeds  the  easy  way.  Now  I  can  walk, 
low  I  can  see.  Everywhere  paths  unclog; 
and  only  now  can  I  scale  the  cliff  to  the 
5  orchard,  circle  the  forested  quarry  pond, 
low  the  left-hand  hank  of  Tinker  Creek 
•tream  from  my  backyard.  The  woods  are 
of  sticks;  I  could  walk  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
a  straight  line.  When  the  leaves  fall  the 
lease  is  over;  things  stand  mute  and  re- 
el. 

lave  just  learned  to  see  praying  mantis  egg 
and  suddenly  I  see  them  everywhere;  a 
>val  of  light  catches  my  eye,  or  I  notice  a 
of  thickness  in  a  patch  of  slender  weeds, 
write  I  can  see  the  one  I  tied  to  the  bush 
de  my  study  window.  It's  over  an  inch  long 
haped  like  a  bell,  or  like  the  northern  hem- 
re  of  an  egg  cut  through  its  equator.  The 
ength  of  one  of  its  long  sides  is  affixed  to  a 
the  side  that  catches  the  light  is  perfectly 
t  has  a  dead  straw  ,  dead  weed  color  and  a 
us  brittle  texture,  hard  as  varnish  but  pit- 
minutely,  like  frozen  foam.   I  carried  it 
this  afternoon,  holding  it  by  the  twig, 
with  several  others — they  were  light  as 
dropped  one  and  didn't  miss  it  until  I  got 
and  made  a  count, 
it  bin  the  week  I've  seen  thirty  or  so  of  these 
:ases  in  a  rose-grown  field  on  Tinker  Moun- 
and  another  thirty  in  weeds  along  Carvin's 
c.  One  was  on  a  twig  of  tiny  dogwood  on 
nud  lawn  of  a  newly  built  house.  I  think  the 
order  houses  sell  them  to  gardeners  at  a 
r  apiece.  It  beats  spraying  because  each 
contains  125  to  350  eggs.  If  the  eggs  sur- 
jiants,  woodpeckers,  and  mice — and  most  do 
en  you  get  the  fun  of  seeing  the  new  man- 
hatch,  and  the  smug  feeling  of  knowing,  all 
mer  long,  that  they're  out  there  in  your 


garden  devouring  gruesome  numbers  of  fellow 
insects  all  nice  and  organically.  When  a  mantis 
has  crunched  up  the  last  shred  of  it-  victim,  it 
(  leans  its  smooth  green  face  like  a  cat. 

In  late  summer  I  often  see  a  winged  adult 
mantis  stalking  the  insects  that  swarm  about  my 
porch  light.  It-  body  is  a  (dear,  warm  green;  its 
naked,  triangular  head  revolve-  uncannily,  so 
that  I  often  see  one  twist  its  head  to  gaze  at  me 
as  if  over  its  shoulder.  \\  hen  it  -trike-,  it  jerks 
so  suddenly  and  with  such  a  fearful  clatter  of 
raised  w  ings  that  even  a  hardened  entomologist 
like  J.  Henri  Fabre  confessed  to  being  startled 
witless  every  time.  Adult  mantises  eat  more  or 
less  everything  that  breathes  and  is  small 
enough  to  capture.  They  eat  honeybees  and  but- 
terflies, including  monarch  butterflies.  People 
have  seen  them  seize  and  devour  garter  snakes, 
mice,  and  even  hummingbirds. 

Newly  hatched  mantises,  on  the  other  hand, 
eat  small  creatures  like  aphids  and  each  other. 
When  I  was  in  elementary  school,  one  of  tin- 
teachers  brought  in  a  mantis  egg  case  in  a 
Mason  jar.  I  watched  the  newly  hatched  man- 
tises  emerge  and  shed  their  skins;  they  were 
spidery  and  translucent,  all  over  joints.  They 
trailed  from  the  egg  case  to  the  base  of  the 
Mason  jar  in  a  living  bridge  that  looked  like 
Arabic  calligraphy,  some  baffling  text  from  the 
Koran  inscribed  down  the  air  by  a  fine  hand. 
( >ver  a  period  of  several  hours,  during  which 
time  the  teacher  never  summoned  the  nerve  or 
the  sense  to  release  them,  they  ate  each  other 
until  only  two  were  left.  Tiny  legs  were  still 
kicking  from  the  mouths  of  each.  The  two  sur- 
vivors grappled  and  sawed  in  the  Mason  jar; 
finally  both  died  of  injuries.  I  felt  as  though  I 
myself  should  -wallow  the  corpses,  shutting  my 
ey<  -  and  washing  them  down  like  jagged  pills, 
so  all  that  life  wouldn't  be  lost. 

hen  mantises  hatch  in  the  wild,  however, 
they  -Uaggle  about  prettily,  dodging  ants,  till  all 
are  lost  in  the  grass.  So  it  was  in  hopes  of  see- 
ing an  eventual  hatch  that  I  pocketed  my  jack- 
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knife  this  afternoon  before  I  set  out  to  walk. 
Now  that  I  can  see  the  egg  cases,  I'm  embar- 
rassed to  realize  how  many  I  must  have  missed 
all  along.  I  walked  cast  through  the  Adams' 
■ ...  oods  to  the  cornfield,  cutting  three  undamaged 
■  g  cases  I  found  at  the  edge  of  the  field.  It  was 
a  clear,  picturesque  day,  a  day  without  clouds, 
without  emotion  or  spirit,  like  a  beautiful  wom- 
an with  an  empty  face.  As  I  carried  the  thorny 
stems  from  which  the  egg  cases  hung  like  roses, 
I  switched  the  bouquet  from  hand  to  hand, 
warming  the  free  hand  in  a  pocket.  Passing  the- 
house  again,  1  decided  not  to  fetch  gloves  and 
walked  north  to  the  hill  by  the  place  where  the 
steers  come  to  drink  from  Tinker  Creek.  There 
in  the  weeds  on  the  hill  1  found  another  eight 
egg  cases.  I  was  stunned — I  cross  this  hill  sev- 
eral times  a  week,  and  1  always  look  for  egg 
cases  here,  because  it  was  here  that  I  had  once 
-ecu  a  mantis  laying  her  eggs.  It  was  several 
years  ago  that  I  witnessed  this  extraordinary 
procedure,  but  I  remember  and  confess  an  ines- 
capable feeling  that  I  was  watching  something 
not  real  and  present  hut  a  horrible  nature  movie, 
a  "secrets-of-nature"  short,  beautifully  photo- 
graphed in  full  color,  that  I  had  to  sit  through 
able  to  look  anywhere  else  hut  at  the  dimly  lit 
\it  signs  along  the  walls,  and  that  behind  the 
cues  some  amateur  moviemaker  was  congrat- 
ating  himself  on  having  stumbled  across  this 
ttle  wonder,  or  even  on  having  contrived  so 
atural  a  setting,  as  though  the  whole  scene  had 
en  shot  very  carefully  in  a  terrarium  in  some- 
one's greenhouse. 


she  was  clearly  undisturbed,  so  I  settle 
nose  an  inch  from  that  pulsing  abdom< 
pulfed  like  a  concertina,  it  throbbed  like 
lows;  it  roved,  pumping,  over  the  glistt 
clabbered  surface  of  the  egg  case  testinj 
patting,  thrusting  and  smoothing.  It  seerr 
act  so  independently  that  1  forgot  the  p£ 
brown  stick  at  the  other  end.  The  bubble 
ture  seemed  to  have  two  eyes,  a  frantic 
brain,  and  two  busy,  soft  hands.  It  looke 
a  hideous,  harried  mother  slicking  up 
daughter  for  a  beauty  pageant,  touching  h» 
slobbering  over  her,  patting  and  hemmin 
brushing  and  stroking. 

The  male  was  nowhere  in  sight.  The  f( 
had  probably  eaten  him.  Fabre  says  th 
least  in  captivity,  the  female  will  mate  witl 
devour  up  to  seven  males,  whether  she  ha 
her  egg  cases  or  not.  The  mating  rites  of 
tises  are  well  known:  a  chemical  product 
the  head  of  the  male  insect  says,  in  effect, 
don't  go  near  her,  you  fool,  she'll  eat 
alive."  At  the  same  time  a  chemical  in  his 
men  says,  "Yes,  by  all  means,  now  and  fo 
yes." 

While  the  male  is  making  up  what  ( 
for  his  mind,  the  female  tips  the  balance 
favor  by  eating  his  head.  He  mounts  her. 
describes  the  mating,  which  sometimes  last 
hours,  as  follows:  "The  male,  absorbed 
performance  of  his  vital  functions,  holds  tli 
male  in  a  tight  embrace.  But  the  wretch  h 
head;  he  has  no  neck;  he  has  hardly  a 
The  other,  with  her  muzzle  turned  over 
shoulder,  continues  very  placidly  to  gnaw 
remains  of  the  gentle  swain.  And,  all  the 


WAS  AMBLING  ACROSS  THIS  HILL  that  day 
w  hen  1  noticed  a  speck  of  pure  white. The  hill 
eroded:  the  slope  is  a  rutted  wreck  of  red 
ay  broken  by  grassy  hillocks  and  low  wild 
roses  whose  roots  clasp  a  pittance  of  topsoil.  I 
leaned  to  examine  the  white  thing  and  saw  a 
mass  of  bubbles  like  spittle.  Then  1  saw  some- 
thing dark  like  an  engorged  leech  rummaging 
over  the  spittle,  and  then  I  saw  the  praying 
mantis. 

She  was  upside-down,  clinging  by  her  feet  to 
a  horizontal  stem  of  wild  rose.  Her  head  was 
deep  in  dried  grass.  Her  abdomen  was  swollen 
like  a  smashed  finger;  it  tapered  to  a  fleshy  tip 
(»ul  of  which  bubbled  a  wet,  whipped  froth.  I 
couldn't  believe  my  eyes.  I  lay  on  the  hill  this 
ind  that,  my  knees  in  thorns  and  my  cheeks 
in.  ing  to  see  as  well  as  I  could.  I  poked 
female's  head  with  a  blade  of  grass; 


that  masculine  stump,  holding  on  firmly, 
on  with  the  business!  ...  I  have  seen  it  d 
with  my  own  eyes  and  have  not  yet  recove. 
from  my  astonishment." 

I  watched  the  egg-laying  for  over  an  hi 
When  I  returned  the  next  day  the  mantis 
gone.   The   white   foam   had  hardened 
browned  to  a  dirty  suds;  then,  and  on  su 
quent  days,  I  had  trouble  pinpointing  the  c 
which  was  only  an  inch  or  so  off  the  ground 


on  it  every  week  all  winter  long.  In  the 
ihe  ants  discovered  it;  every  week  I  saw 
of  ants  scrambling  over  the  sides,  un- 
chew  a  way  in.  Later  in  the  spring  I 
the  hill  every  day,  hoping  to  catch  the 
The  leaves  of  the  trees  had  long  since 
(1,  the  butterflies  were  out,  and  the 
first  broods  were  fledged;  still  the  egg 
ng  silent  and  full  on  the  stem.  I  read 
should  wait  for  June,  but  still  I  visited 
j  every  day.  One  morning  at  the  begin- 
June  everything  was  gone.  I  couldn't 
lower  thorn  in  the  clump  of  three  to 
he  egg  case  was  fixed.  I  couldn't  find  the 
of  three.  Tracks  ridged  the  clay,  and  1 
lopped  stems:  somehow  my  neighbor 
itrived  to  run  a  tractor  mower  over  that 
lay  hill  on  which  there  grew  nothing  to 
it  a  feu  stubby  thorns. 
Today  from  this  same  hill  I  cut  another 
ndamaged  cases  and  can  ied  them  home 
e  others  by  their  twigs.  1  also  collected  a 
ously  light  cynthia  moth  cocoon.  My 
were  >till  and  red  with  cold,  and  my  nose 
tad  forgotten,  as  I  do  at  the  start  of  every 
the  Law  of  the  Wild,  which  is,  "Carry 
L"  At  home  I  tied  the  luig^  with  their 
fees  to  various  sunny  bushes  and  trees  in 
i'd.  They're  easy  to  find  because  I  used 
;tring;  at  any  rate,  I'm  unlikely  to  mow 
trees.   1   hope  the  woodpeckers  don't 
em.  but  I  don't  see  how  they'd  <j;et  a  pur- 
>ri  them  if  they  did. 

it  is  rising  in  the  valley:  the  light  on  the 
las  been  out  for  an  hour,  and  now  oidy 
ked  tips  of  trees  fire  tapers  into  the  sky 
lib  of  sparks.  The  scene  that  was  in  the 
f  my  brain  all  afternoon,  obscurely,  is  be- 
g  to  rise  from  night's  lagoon.  It  really  has 
<j  to  do  with  praying  mantises.  But  this 
ion  1  threw  tiny  string  lashings  and 
with  frozen  hands,  gingerly,  fearing  to 
the  egg  cases  even  for  a  minute  because  I 
ibered  the  polyphemus  moth. 


bra/en  lamp,  as  this  blackened  window  before 
me  in  which  I  can  no  longer  see  even  the  white 
string  that  binds  the  eg<:  ca-e  to  the  hedge,  but 
only  my  pale,  astonished  face. 

I  was  ten  or  eleven  years  old  when  a  teacher 
brought  in  a  polyphemus  moth  cocoon.  It  was 
January;  there  were  doily  snowflakes  taped  to 
the  schoolroom  panes.  The  teacher  kept  the 
cocoon  in  her  desk  all  morning  and  brought  it 
out  when  we  were  getting  restless  beloie  recess. 
In  a  book  we  found  what  the  adult  moth  would 
look  like:  it  would  be  beautiful.  With  a  wing- 
spread  of  up  to  six  inches,  the  polyphemus  is 
one  of  the  few  huge  American  silk  moths,  much 
larger  than,  say,  a  giant  or  tiger  swallowtail 
butterfly.  The  moth's  enormous  wings  are  vel- 
veted  in  a  rich,  warm  brown  and  edged  in 
bands  of  blue  and  pink  delicate  as  a  watercolor 
ua^h.  A  startling  eyespot.  immense  and  deep 
blue,  melding  to  an  almost  translucent  yellow, 
luxuriates  in  the  center  of  each  hind  wing.  The 
effect  is  one  of  a  masculine  splendor  foreign  to 
the  butterflies,  a  fragility  unfurled  to  strength. 
The  polyphemus  moth  in  the  picture  looked  like 
a  mighty  wraith,  a  beating  essence  of  the  hard- 
wood forest,  alien-skinned  and  brown,  with 
spread,  blind  eyes.  This  was  the  giant  moth 

packed  in  the  faded  cocoon.  \\  e  elo-ed  the  I  k 

and  tinned  to  the  real  cocoon.  It  was  an  oak 
leaf  sewn  into  a  plump  oval  bundle:  the  teacher 
had  found  it  loose  in  a  pile  of  frozen  leaves. 

We  passed  the  cocoon  around;  it  was  heavy. 
A.s  we  held  it  in  our  hands,  the  creature  within 


in 


"More  than  on 
insect  is  ati 
assault  on  all 
human  value, 
all  hope  of  a 
reasonable 
god." 


ELY  RECALL  THE  DISTANT  PAST,  and  I 
ve  no  intention  of  inflicting  my  childhood 
ries  on  anyone.  Far  less  do  I  want  to  ex- 
G  my  old  teachers,  who,  in  their  bungling, 
lettable  way,  exposed  me  to  the  natural 
,  a  world  covered  with  chitin,  where  im- 
ole  realities  hold  sway.  The  polyphemus 
never  made  it  to  the  past;  it  crawls  in  that 
led.  pellucid  pool  at  the  lip  of  the  great 
f  ill.  It  is  as  present  as  this  blue  desk  and 


wanned  and  squirmed.  We  were  delighted,  and 
wrapped  it  tighter  in  our  fists.  The  pupa  began 
to  jerk  violently,  in  heart-stopping  knocks. 
Who's  there?  I  can  still  feel  those  thumps,  ur- 
gent through  a  muffling  of  spun  silk  and  leaf, 
urgent  through  the  swaddling  of  many  years, 
against  the  curve  of  my  palm.  We  kept  passing 
it  around.  When  it  came  to  me  again  it  was  hot 
as  a  bun:  it  jumped  half  out  of  my  hand.  The 
teacher  intervened.  She  put  it,  still  heaving  and 
b  mging,  into  the  ubiquitous  Mason  jar.  It  was 
hj;.  There  was  no  stopping  it  now,  January 
or  not.  One  end  of  the  cocoon  dampened  and 
gradually  frayed  in  a  furious  battle.  The  whole 
cocoon  twisted  and  slapped  around  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  jar. 
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Annie  rip  he  teacher  fades,  the  classmates  fade,  I 

J.  fade:  I  don't  remember  anything  but  that 
tiling's  struggle  to  be  a  moth  or  die  trying.  It 
•  ■merged  at  last,  a  sodden  crumple.  It  was  a 
male;  his  long  antennae  were  thickly  plumed, 
as  wide  as  his  fat  abdomen.  His  body  was  very 
thick,  over  an  inch  long,  and  deeply  furred.  A 
gray,  furlike  plush  covered  his  head;  long,  tan 
furlike  liair  hung  from  his  wide  thorax  over  his 
brown-furred,  segmented  abdomen.  His  multi- 
jointed  legs,  pale  and  powerful,  were  shaggy  as 
a  hear  s.  He  stood  still,  but  he  breathed. 

He  couldn't  spread  his  wings.  There  was  no 
room.  The  chemical  that  coated  his  wings  like 
varnish,  stiffening  them  permanently,  dried,  and 
hardened  his  wings  as  they  were.  He  was  a 
monster  in  a  Mason  jar. 

Those  huge  wings  stuck  on  his  back  in  a  tor- 
ture of  random  pleats  and  folds,  wrinkled  as  a 
dirty  tissue,  rigid  as  leather.  They  made  a  single 
nightmare  clump  still  wracked  with  useless, 
frantic  convulsions. 

The  next  thing  I  remember,  it  was  recess. 
Everyone  was  playing  dodge  ball  in  the  fenced 
playground  or  racing  around  the  concrete  school- 
yard by  the  swings.  Next  to  the  playground  a 
long  delivery  drive  sloped  downhill  to  the  side- 
walk and  street.  Someone — it  must  have  been 
the  teacher — had  let  the  moth  out.  I  was  stand- 
ing in  the  driveway,  alone,  stock  still,  but  shiv- 
ering. Someone  had  given  the  polyphemus  moth 
his  freedom,  and  he  was  walking  away. 

fie  heaved  himself  down  the  asphalt  drive- 
way by  infinite  degrees,  unwavering.  His  hide- 
ous crumpled  wings  lay  glued  and  rucked  on 
his  back,  perfectly  still  now,  like  a  collapsed 
tent.  The  bell  rang  twice:  I  had  to  go.  The 
moth  was  receding  down  the  driveway,  drag- 
ging on.  I  went;  I  ran  inside.  The  polyphemus 
moth  is  still  crawling  down  the  driveway,  crawl- 
ing down  the  driveway  on  six  furred  feet,  for- 
ever. 


Mysteries  in  broad  daylight 


removed  it,  baked  it,  and  "showed  it  abro 
The  story  ends  here.  Did  the  boy  come  b; 
What  did  the  girl  think  of  her  father's  drag 
her  lover  all  over  town  by  the  hair?  Wh 
really  want  to  know  is:  is  the  shadow  still  th 
If  I  went  back,  would  I  find  the  face  then 
the  wall  by  the  fireplace? 

Outside  shadows  are  blue,  I  read,  bee 
they  are  lighted  by  the  blue  sky  and  not 
yellow  sun.  Their  blueness  bespeaks  infin 
imal  particles  scattered  over  inestimable 
tance.  Muslims,  whose  religion  bans  repre 
tational  art  as  idolatrous,  don't  observe  the 
strictly,  but  they  do  forbid  sculpture  becau 
casts  a  shadow.  So  shadows  define  the  rea 
I  no  longer  see  shadows  as  "dark  marks,"  a 
the  newly  sighted,  then  I  see  them  as  mal 
sense  of  the  light.  They  give  the  light  dista: 
they  put  it  in  its  place.  Now  that  shadow 
dissolved  the  heavens'  blue  dome,  I  can  see 
dromeda  again;  I  stand  pressed  to  the  wine 
rapt  and  shrunken  in  the  galaxy's  chill  gj 
"Nostalgia  of  the  Infinite,"  di  Chirico:  casts! 
ows  stream  across  the  sunlit  courtyard,  gou{ 
canyons.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  shadows 
actually  cast,  hurled  with  a  power,  cast  as 
mael  was  cast,  out,  with  a  flinging  force.  Th( 
the  blue  strip  running  through  creation,  thej 
roadside  stream  on  whose  banks  the  ma 
mates,  in  whose  unweighed  waters  giant  w 
bugs  sip  frogs. 

Shadow    Creek   is   the   blue  subterrar 
stream  that  chills  Carvin's  Creek  and  Tin 
Creek;  it  cuts  like  ice  under  the  ribs  of  1 
mountains,   Tinker   and   Dead  Man.   Sha<  \ 
Creek  storms  through  limestone  vaults  ur 
forests,  or  surfaces  anywhere,  damp,  on  the 
derside  of  a  leaf.  I  wring  it  from  rocks;  it  s< 
into  my  cup.  Chasms  open  at  the  glance  oi 
eye;  the  ground  parts  like  a  wind-rent  cli 
over  stars.  Shadow  Creek:  even  on  a  walk  tof  ' 
mailbox  I  may  find  myself  knee-deep  in 
sucking,  frigid  pools.  I  must  either  wear  1$ 
ber  boots  or  dance  to  keep  warm. 


Shading  the  glass  with  a  hand,  I  can  see 
how  shadow  has  pooled  in  the  valley.  It 
washes  up  the  sandstone  cliffs  on  Tinker  Moun- 
tain and  obliterates  them  in  a  deluge;  freshets 
•  >l  shadow  leak  into  the  sky.  I  am  exhausted.  In 
Pliny  I  read  about  the  invention  of  clay  model- 
ing. A  Sicyonian  potter  came  to  Corinth.  There 
hi-  daughter  fell  in  love  with  a  young  man  who 
had  to  make  frequent  long  journeys  away  from 
the    it v .  When  he  sat  with  her  at  home,  she  used 
to  trace  the  outline  of  his  shadow  that  a  candle's 
light  casl  on  the  wall.  Then  in  his  absence  she 
d  over  the  profile,  deepening  it,  so  that 
njoy  his  face  and  remember.  One 
the  fat  er  slapped  some  potter's  clay  over 
ged  plaster:  when  the  clay  hardened,  he 


PISH  GOTTA  SWIM  AND  BIRD  GOTTA  FLY;  Jj 
sects,  it  seems,  gotta  do  one  horrible  tr.  s 
after  another.  I  never  ask  why  of  a  vultureii 
shark,  but  I  ask  why  of  almost  every  inse< 
see.  More  than  one  insect — the  possibility 
fertile  reproduction — is  an  assault  on  all 
man  value,  all  hope  of  a  reasonable  god.  E 
that  devout  Frenchman.  J.  Henri  Fabre,  \ 
devoted  his  entire  life  to  the  study  of  inse- 
cannot  restrain  a  feeling  of  unholy  revulsi 
He  describes  a  bee-eating  wasp,  the  Philantl 
that  has  killed  a  honeybee.  If  the  bee  is  he, 
with  honey,  the  wasp  squeezes  its  crop  "so  at 
make  her  disgorge  the  delicious  syrup,  wh 
-he  drinks  by  licking  the  tongue  which  her 
fortunate  victim,  in  her  death  agony,  sticks 


agement  —  a  most  unlikely  source 
?rprises.  Yet  a  dozen  or  more 
aanies  are  currently  involved  in 
igement.  The  processing  and 
aste  products  is  becoming  a 


Net  Tangible 

Assets:  $4.000,(XK 


Income 

Net:  £400,000  last  fiscal  yr 
're-tax:  $750,000  last  fiscal  yr 


Shares  Publicly  Held 

400,000,  of  which  150,000  mu;  t 
be  in  100  to  500-share  lots. 


Number  of  Stockholders 

1,200  including  800  holders  of 
round  lots,  of  which  500  must  be 
holders  of  100  to  500-share  lots. 


Ideas  come  of  age  at 
The  American. 


In  the  U.S.,  new  companies 
start  continuously. 

People  with  ideas  can  use 
their  brains  and  energy  to  become 
their  own  bosses.  And  often  they 
can  raise  enough  money  to  form  a 
company.  That's  what  gives  our 
country  its  enormous  vitality.  And 
it's  one  reason  why  there's  an  Amex 

Last  year  316,601  new 
corporations  were  formed  in  the 
United  States  and  646  companies 
made  it  far  enough  to  register  their 
first  common  stock  issue  with  the 
S.E.C.  At  the  same  time,  157 
companies  had  shown  the  earning 
power  and  the  assets,  and  had 
attracted  sufficient  stockholders, 
to  list  on  The  American. 

Most  companies  that  first 
listed  in  1972  have  continued  to 
grow.  They  have  reported  an 
average  13.3%  growth  in  earnings, 
although  prices  of  their  shares  have 
not  kept  pace.  In  fact,  although  the 
majority  of  Amex-listed  companies 
increased  earnings  during  the  last  12 
months,  only  3%  nave  higher  price- 
earnings  ratios  than  a  year  ago. 

Investors  who  look  for  trends 
can  spot  this  process  of  ideas  coming 
of  age  at  The  Amex.  Hundreds  of 
such  companies  have  grown, 
qualified,  and  listed  on  this 
Exchange.  The  process  continues. 
Which  will  be  the  new  industrial 

groups  tomorrow?  Laser  applica- 
tions? Solid  State  advances? 
New  computer  services?  New 
surgical  technologies?  Foreign 
enterprises?  All  are  represented 
now  on  The  Amex  list. 

At  The  American,  ideas 
come  of  age,  companies  grow, 
individuals  invest  in  the 
vitality  of  America. 


Market  Value 
of  Publicly  Held  Shares 


,<:;ui  mum. 


Outdoors  —  no 
tnger  new,  but 
constantly 
lowing  new 
facets  on  The 
Amex  list  is  the 
growing  leisure- 
time  industry  — 
rom  camp 
stoves  and 
bicycles  to 
second  homes. 
More  than 
150  Amex 
companies  are 
represented. 


A  mex  Facts  —  Your  American  Stock 
Exchange  member  linn  broker  can 
supply  information  about  investment 
opportunities  at  The  Amex.  In  addition, 
our  magazine,  American  I i  west/or, 
includes  information  about  newly  listed 
companies,  about  Amex  listed  securities 
and  their  performance,  plus  much  more. 
To  receive  a  copy  of  American  Investor, 
address  your  request  to: 

The  Amex,  Box  11316,  " 
Church  St.  Station,  «^ 
New  York  10249.          M  p^pt1 


State  Zip 
Please  include  25c  for  postage,  handling. 


"Listed  company"  - 
only  companies  capable 
of  meeting  Amex 
requirements  may 
reach  the  status  of 
"listed  company." 
This  means  not  only 
meeting  standards 
of  size,  assets 
and  stockholder 
distribution,  but 
continuing  to 
meet  criteria 
for  continued 
listing  and 
other  obligations 
year  after  year. 


ican  Stock  Exchange,  Inc..  86  Trinity  Place,  New  York  10006 


The  American  Stock  Exchange 


Annie  l)illan< 
MONSTER 
IN  A 
MASON  JAR 


!  her  mouth  at  full  length.  ...  At  the  moment 
of  some  such  horrible  banquet,  I  have  seen  the 
Wasp,  with  her  prey,  seized  hy  the  Mantis:  the 
I  unlit  was  rifled  hy  another  handit.  And  here 
i-  an  awful  detail:  while  the  Mantis  held  her 
transfixed  under  the  points  of  the  double  saw 
and  was  already  munching  her  belly,  the  Wasp 
continued  to  lick  the  honey  of  her  Bee,  unable 
to  relinquish  the  delicious  food  even  amid  the 
terrors  of  death.  Let  us  hasten  to  cast  a  veil  over 
these  horrors." 

The  remarkable  thing  about  the  world  of  in- 
sects, however,  is  precisely  that  there  is  no  veil 
iast  over  these  horrors.  There  are  mysteries 
performed  in  broad  daylight  before  our  very 
eyes:  we  can  see  every  detail,  and  yet  they  are 
still  mysteries.  If,  as  Heraclitus  suggests,  God, 
like  an  oracle,  neither  "declares  nor  hides,  but 
sets  forth  by  signs,""  then  clearly  I  had  better 
be  scrying  the  signs.  The  earth  devotes  an  over- 
whelming proportion  of  its  energy  to  these  buz- 
zing- and  leaps  in  the  grass,  to  these  brittle 
gnawings  and  crawlings  about.  Theirs  is  the  big- 
gest wedge  of  the  pie:  why'.''  I  ought  to  keep  a 
giant  water  bug  in  an  aquarium  on  my  dresser, 
so  1  can  think  about  it.  We  have  brass  candle- 
sticks in  our  houses  now:  we  ought  to  display 
praying  mantises  in  our  churches.  Why  do  we 
turn  from  the  insects  in  loathing'.''  Our  compet- 
itor- are  not  only  cold-blooded,  but  are  also 
cased  in  a  clacking  horn.  They  lack  the  grace 
to  go  about  as  we  do,  soft  side  out  to  the  wind 
and  thorns.  They  have  rigid  eyes  and  brains 
strung  down  their  backs.  But  they  make  up  the 
bulk  of  our  comrades-in-life,  so  I  look  to  them 
for  a  glimmer  of  companionship. 

When  a  grasshopper  landed  on  my  study  win- 
dow last  summer,  1  looked  at  it  for  a  long  time. 
Its  hard  wing  covers  were  short;  its  body  was 
a  dead  waxen  yellow,  with  black-green,  inde- 
cipherable marks.  Like  all  large  insects,  it  gave 
me  pause,  plenty  pause,  with  its  hideous  hor- 
izontal, multi-jointed  mouthparts  and  intricate, 
mechanical-looking  feet,  all  cups  and  spikes.  I 
looked  at  its  tapered,  chitin-covered  abdomen, 
plated  ami  barred  as  a  tank  tread,  and  was 
about  to  turn  away  when  I  saw  it  breathe,  puff 
puff,  and  1  grew  sympathetic.  Yeah.  I  said,  puff 
puff,  isn't  it?  It  jerked  away  with  a  buzz  like  a 
rasping  file,  audible  through  the  pane,  and  con- 
tinued to  puff  in  the  grass.  So  puff  it  is,  and 
that's  all  there  is;  though  I'm  partial  to  honey 
my  -elf. 

Nature  is,  above  all,  profligate.  Don't  believe 
th. hi  when  they  tell  you  bow  economical  and 
thrifty  nature  is,  whose  leaves  return  to  the  soil. 
Wouldn't  it  be  cheaper  to  leave  them  on  the 
tree  in  the  first  place?  This  deciduous  business 
alone  is  a  radical  scheme,  the  brainchild  of  a  de- 
ranged manic-depressive  with  limitless  capital. 
Kxtravagance!  Nature  will  try  anything  once. 
This  is  what  the  sign  of  the  insects  says.  No 


form  is  too  gruesome,  no  behavior  to< 
tesque.  If  you're  dealing  with  organic 
pounds,  then  let  them  combine.  If  it  work 
quickens,  set  it  clacking  in  the  grass;  thei 
ways  room  for  one  more;  you  ain't  so  ham 
yourself.  This  is  a  spendthrift  economy;  t 
nothing  is  lost,  all  is  spent. 


A  witless,  unending 


n 

■ 

if! 

! 


rW^UAT  THE  INSECTS  HAVE  ADAPTED  is  ob 
I  Their  failures  to  adapt,  however,  arc 
zling.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  nature  is  { 
to  such  dim-wittedness.  Howard  Ensign  1 
tells  of  dragonflies  trying  to  lay  eggs  o 
shining  hoods  of  cars.  Other  dragonflies 
to  test  a  surface,  to  learn  if  it's  really  wat 
dipping  the  tips  of  their  abdomens  in  it.  i 
Los  Angeles  La  Brea  tar  pits,  they  dip  tlir 
domens  into  the  reeking  tar  and  get  stuck.  V 
tremendous  effort  a  dragonfly  frees  itself,  ."if 
reports, 'it  is  apt  to  repeat  the  maneuver,  im 
times  the  tar  pits  glitter  with  the  dry  bod 
dead  dragonflies. 

J.  Henri  Fabre's  pine  processionaries  | 
to  the  same  point.  Although  the  new  si I 
show  that  some  insects  can  on  occasion 
out  into  new  territory,  leaving  instinct  beJi 
still  a  blindered  and  blinkered  enslavemt 
instinct  is  the  rule.  Pine  processionarie  I 
moth  caterpillars  with  shiny  black  head-  1 
travel  about  at  night  in  pine  trees  along  a  ijf 
road  of  their  own  making.  They  straddl 
road  in  a  tight  file,  head  to  rear,  and  each  er 
pillar  adds  its  thread  to  the  original  tracl  I 
laid  by  the  one  who  happens  to  lead  the  pi  e> 
-ion.  Fabre  interferes;  he  catches  them  jfi 
daytime  exploration  approaching  a  cii  lai 
track,  the  rim  of  a  wide  palm  vase  in  his  gjl 
house.  When  the  leader  of  the  insect  train  U' 
pletes  a  full  circle,  Fabre  removes  the  cat' itl* 
Iars  still  climbing  the  vase  and  brushes  aw.  all 
extraneous  silken  tracks.  Now  he  has  a  c  en 
circuit  of  caterpillars,  leaderless,  trudging  r.  jo 
his  vase  on  a  never-ending  track.  He  war  it 
see  how  long  it  will  take  them  to  catch  oik 
his  horror,  they  march  not  just  an  hour  0] 
but  all  day.  When  Fabre  leaves  the  greenl 
at  night,  they  are  still  tracing  that  weai f, 
circle,  although  night  is  the  time  they  us  H] 
feed. 

In  the  chill  of  the  next  morning  they  D 
deadly  still;  when  they  rouse  themselves,  1 
ever,  they  resume  what  Fabre  calls  their  i 
becility."  They  slog  along  all  day,  head  to  tl 
The  next  night  is  bitterly  cold;  in  the  moi 
Fabre  finds  them  slumped  on  the  vase  ri 
two  distinct  clumps.  When  they  line  up  a 
they  have  two  leaders,  and  the  leaders  in  n<  n 
often  explore  the  sides  of  an  already  laid  D 
But  the  two  ranks  meet,  and  the  entranced  H 


wj  ds  on.  Fabre  can't  believe  his  eyes.  The 
ales  have  had  neither  water  nor  food  nor 
Miey  are  shelterless  all  day  and  all  nigbt 
J. gain  the  next  night  a  hard  frost  numbs 
c  ;rpillars,  who  huddle  in  heaps.  By  chance 
£  t  one  to  wake  is  off  tbe  track;  it  strikes 
i  a  new  direction,  and  encounters  the  soil 
jipot.  Six  others  follow  his  track.  Now  the 
In  the  vase  have  a  leader,  because  there 
,  J  p  in  the  rim.  But  they  drag  on  stubborn- 
iimd  their  circle  of  hell.  Soon  the  seven 
M  unable  to  eat  the  palm  in  the  vase,  fol- 
|?ir  trail  back  to  the  rim  of  the  pot  and 

■  e  doomed  march.  The  circle  often  breaks 
Jved  or  exhausted  caterpillars  stagger  to 
I   but  others  soon  breach  the  gap  they 

■  and  no  leaders  emerge. 

1  next  day  a  heat  spell  hits.  The  caterpil- 
Iin  far  over  the  rim  of  the  vase,  exploring. 
1:  one  veers  from  the  track.  Followed  by 
1  thers,  it  explores  down  the  long  side  of 
se;  there,  next  to  the  vase,  Fabre  has 
some  pine  needles  for  them  to  feed  on. 
;  ramble  within  nine  inches  of  the  pine 
Is,  but,  incredibly,  wander  upward  to  the 
I  d  rejoin  the  dismal  parade.  For  two  more 
l  ie  processionaries  stagger  on;  at  last  they 
|e  path  laid  down  the  vase  by  the  last 
I  They  venture  out  to  new  ground;  they 
lie  at  last  to  their  nest.  It  has  been  seven 

■  Fabre  himself,  "already  familiar  with  the 

■  ial  stupidity  of  insects  as  a  class  whenever 
list  accident  occurs,"  is  nevertheless  clear- 
pressed  by  this  new  confirmation  that  the 
|  illars  lack  "any  gleam  of  intelligence  in 

benighted  minds."  "The  caterpillars  in 
8s,"  he  concludes,  "starved,  shelterless, 
i  with  cold  at  night,  cling  obstinately  to 
Ik  ribbon  covered  hundreds  of  times,  be- 

they  lack  the  rudimentary  glimmers  of 
i  which  would  advise  them  to  abandon  it." 


NT  out  of  this  still  air.  What  street 
ndor  wound  the  key  on  the  backs  of  tin  sol- 
and  abandoned  them  to  the  sidewalk,  and 
ings  over  the  curb?  Elijah  mocked  the 
^ets  of  Baal,  who  lay  a  bullock  on  a  wood- 
nd  begged  Baal  to  consume  it:  "Cry  aloud: 
e  is  a  god;  either  he  is  talking,  or  he  is 
ing,  or  he  is  in  a  journey,  or  peradven- 
he  sleepeth,  and  must  be  awaked."  Cry 
!.  It  is  the  fixed  that  horrifies  us,  the  fixed 
assails  us  with  the  tremendous  force  of  its 
(lessness.  The  fitfed  is  a  Mason  jar,  and  we 
beat  it  open.  The  prophets  of  Baal  gashed 
selves  with  knives  and  lancets,  and  the 
.  stayed  wood.  The  fixed  is  the  world  with- 
ire — dead  flint,  dead  tinder,  and  nowhere 
irk.  It  is  motion  without  direction,  force 
>ut  power,  the  aimless  procession  of  eater- 
's round  the  rim  of  a  vase,  and  I  hate  it 


because  at  any  moment  I  myself  might  step  on 
to  that  charmed  and  glistening  thread.  Last 
spring  in  the  flood  I  saw  a  brown  cattail  bob 
in  the  high  muddy  water  of  Carvin's  Creek,  up 
and  down,  side  to  side,  a  jerk  a  second.  I  went 
back  the  next  day  and  nothing  had  changed; 
that  empty  twitching  beat  on  in  an  endless,  sick- 
ening tattoo.  What  geomancy  reads  what  the 
windblown  sand  writes  on  the  desert  rock?  I 
read  there  that  all  things  live  by  a  generous 
power  and  dance  to  a  mighty  tune;  or  I  read 
there  that  all  things  are  scattered  and  hurled, 
that  our  every  arabesque  and  grand  jete  is  a 
frantic  variation  on  our  one  free  fall. 


TWO  WEEKS  AGO,  IN  THE  DARK  of  night,  I 
bundled  up  and  quit  the  house  for  Tinker 
Creek.  Long  before  I  could  actually  see  the 
creek,  I  heard  it  shooting  the  sandstone  riffles 
with  a  chilled  rush  and  splash.  It  has  always 
been  a  happy  thought  to  me  that  the  creek  runs 
on  all  night,  new  every  minute,  whether  I  wish 
it  or  know  it  or  care,  as  a  closed  book  on  a  shelf 
continues  to  whisper  to  itself  its  own,  inexhaust- 
ible tale.  So  many  things  have  been  shown  me 
on  these  banks,  so  much  light  has  illumined 
me  by  reflection  here  where  the  water  comes 
down,  that  I  can  hardly  believe  that  this  grace 
never  flags,  that  the  pouring  from  ever-renew- 
able sources  is  endless,  impartial,  and  free.  But 
that  night  Tinker  Creek  had  vanished,  usurped, 
and  Shadow  Creek  blocked  its  banks.  The  night- 
cold  pulsed  in  my  bones.  I  stood  on  the  frozen 
grass  under  the  Osage  orange.  The  night  was 
moonless;  the  mountains  loomed  over  the  stars. 
By  half  looking  away  I  could  barely  make  out 
the  grey  line  of  foam  at  the  riffles;  the  skin 
tightened  over  the  corners  of  my  mouth,  and  I 
blinked  in  the  cold.  That  night  the  fact  of  the 
creek's  running  on  in  the  dark — from  high  on 
the  unseen  side  of  Tinker  Mountain,  miles  away 
— smacked  sinister.  Where  was  the  old  exhilara- 
tion? This  dumb  dead  drop  over  rocks  was  a 
hideous  parody  of  real  natural  life,  warm  and 
willful.  It  was  senseless  and  horrifying;  I  turned 
away 

it  was  pushed. 

That  was  two  weeks  ago;  tonight  I  don't 
know.  Tonight  the  moon  is  full,  and  I  wonder. 
I'm  pleased  with  my  day's  "work,"  with  the 
cocoon  and  egg  cases  hung  on  the  hedge.  Van 
Gogh  found  nerve  to  call  this  world  "a  study 
that  didn't  come  off,"  but  I'm  not  so  sure. 
Where  do  I  get  my  standards  that  I  fancy  the 
fixed  world  of  insects  doesn't  meet?  I'm  tired 
of  reading;  I  pick  up  a  book  and  learn  that 
"pieces  of  the  leech's  body  can  also  swim."  Take 
a  breath,  Elijah:  light  your  pile.  Van  Gogh 
is  utterly  dead;  the  world  may  be  fixed,  but  it 
never  was  broken.  And  shadow  itself  may  re- 
solve into  beauty.  □ 


The  damned  thing  was  flowing  because 


"There  is  no  veil 
cast  over  the 
horrors  oi  the 
insect  world. 
There  are  mys- 
teries per- 
formed in  broad 
daylight;  we 
can  see  every 
detail,  and  yet 
they  are  still 
mvsteries." 
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AFTER  MIDNIGHT 
by  Brendan  Galvin 

In  Kansas  a  shadow  is  moving 

acro-^  one  yellow  square 

of  farmhouse  window 

into  my  sleep. 

At  a  line  behind  his  place 

the  stars  leave  off 

and  the  earth  comes  in 

from  the  horizon  like  a  hreeze, 

keeping  his  floor  and  the  phone 

on  his  second-hand  tahle 

from  joining  the  night 

above  those  stars.  In  ringing 

Connecticut  I  drop  back 

to  the  same  earth 

at  the  same  time  an  hour  older 

and  headlights  are  rolling 

over  and  over  like  lanterns  swung 

on  the  road  to  Atchison. 

Thin  as  a  paper  cup,  metal  quits, 

and  then,  or  now, 

a  woman  is  bleeding  and  someone 

that  might  have  isn't  going  to 

live.  Across  1.500  miles 

tires,  brake  linings,  the  weave 

of  a  prayer 

fray  with  the  recitation 
of  another  vear. 


THE  WHIPPET  BALL 
b\  Daniel  Halpern 

Oh.  they  were  happy,  their  big  heads 
Floating,  bloated  on  vinegar. 
W  ine.  and  canned  mackerel,  music 
Dancing  the  rim-wired  eye-glasses 
Their  guests  wore  for  effect. 

From  the  garden,  carnations  and  whippets 
Blew  through  the  room  of  white  curtains. 
The  narrow  brain  casing  the  dogs 
Lived  under  carried  them  to  the  guests. 
Out  again  and  back  through  the  kitchen 
\\  hen-  the  food  rested  on  silver  salvers. 

i  he  carnations  with  their  clove-fingers 
Sucked  the  sky  and  softened  air 
1  o  a  I    1  rhythm  hung 
Betwe<  n  the  lights  and  the  floor. 


EPIGRAMS 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  RIVAL  POI 
by  Philip  Murray 


I 

Better  dead 
Than  read. 

II 

Say  nothing  but  good  of  the  dead. 
"Good." 

Ill 

Poets  like  you  are  most  uncommon. 
Very  few  deaths  make  room  at  the  bottom 

IV 

You  were  just  beginning  to  -how  signs  of  wit 
Now  we'll  only  know  half  of  it. 

V 

I  always  knew  without  being  asked 
That  vour  be-t  book  would  be  vour  la-t. 

VI 

Farth.  receive  a  tardy  guest: 
Mowgli  Blank  is  laid  to  rest. 
Toothless,  hairless,  sexless,  ugly. 
Surely  you  remember  Mowgli? 

VII 

When  you  consider  how  your  light  was  -pent- 
You  owe  a  great  apology  to  Fdison. 

VIII 

I  hear  you  left  a  mountain  of  scraps. 
I'd  leave  out  the  ""-  es  if  I  were  exact. 

IX 

And  did  you  once  -ee  Fdith  Situ  ell  plain? 
That'-  no  excuse. 


Come  into  the  garden,  Maud. 
For  Mowgli  Blank  has  gone. 

XI 

Mowgli  Blank.  Mowgli  Blank. 

W  e  have  only  your  parents  to  thank. 

\  our  father  was  a  circus  gorilla: 

Your  mother  was  a  wolf  named  Ludmilla: 

But  how  does  that  explain  a  jackass? 


rdly  hold  back  the  tears 

lave  been  building  up  for  twenty  year-. 


mus  igitur; 
Blank  est  rigitur. 
0 


ay  we  go. 
e,  dies  ilia 

Blank  has  gone  to  Hella 
niser, 
iger 

Blank  has  gone,  has  gone: 
!  for  roasted  swan? 

ing  to  find  the  mot  juste 

•ribe  your  verse; 

our  letters  and  -tarts  with  s. 

Sham?  Sand? 

Slag?  Slop? 
Scum?  Spit? 


ikof  it. 

inconstant;  Death  is  so  steady, 
mber  me  to  Dylan  and  Teddy.  I 
crude:  Death  so  refining, 
n  is  aging,  and  Lowell's  declining, 
sh  is  frail:  the  spirit  so  strong, 
them  a  circle;  they'll  be  along.  I 

is  the  sludge  d'antan  ? 
iur.  we  do  what  we  can. 

could,  if  youth  would, 
li  wants  it  understood 
ill  available. 

dso  serve  who  only  lie 
e. 


ju  cou 
dahlia  doo 


i  Mowgli  Blank- 


die  dead. 


\\1 

As  you  so  often  said 
Whenever  you  read 
Ah...Er...Ah...Hrmph...  Ah... 

XXII 

Long  into  middle  age  you  were  -till  a  stripling; 
Had  you  matured,  you  might  have  rivaled  Kipling. 

XXIII 

At  Bread  Loaf  next  summer 

There's  going  to  be  a  hammock  in  your  honor. 

At  Yaddo, 

By  Goddo, 

They  have  painted  the  grotto 
Black 

Since  you  won't  be  coming  1  tack. 
At  MacDowell 

The  keeper-  handed  around  tow  el- 
To  be  wept  into 

While  someone  hummed  "Death 

And  Transfiguration."" 

After  a  commemorative  bath 

And  a  melancholy  interlude 

They  frolicked  in  the  grass, alas. 

Like  Cezanne  nudes. 

At  the  P.S.A. 

After  a  brief  melee 

There  was  a  long  citation 

And  a  twenty-second  ovation. 

The  National  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters 

Loaded  with  your  elder-  and  betters 

\  oted  you  a  posthumous  tin  star 

And  made  you  an  Honorary  Chancellor. 

In  New  York  in  Bryant  Park 

The  Mayor  read  two  of  your  flaccid  quatrains 

In  a  hard  rain  to  a  large  crowd  of  bums  and  fairies. 

The  Academy  of  American  Poets  didn't  read  a  word  of  you: 

They  said  they  never  heard  of  you. 

But  we  knew      WE  KNEW 

The  bottom  had  fallen  out  of  poetry. 

I  Not  to  mention  Poetry  magazine 

Which  published  a  Blank  Issue  In  Memoriam  \. 

The  New  )  ork  Times  compared  you  to  every  one. 

Including  Tennyson. 

James  Dickey  said  your  death  was  a  shocking  loss 

Which  left  only  himself  and  Howard  Moss. 

Your  second  wife  -aid  you  never  got  what  you  deserved. 

Your  first  wife  said  you  got  on  her  nen  es. 

Your  third  wife  said  you  lived  for  the  moment. 

Your  ghetto  mistress  had  no  comment. 

for  your  fault-,  time  will  diminish  them. 
As  foi  your  poems.  I  intend  to  finish  them. 
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The  Equity  Funding  scandal,  or  how  the 
worth  of  phony  insurance  policies 


W atergate  has  so  hypnotized  the  press  that 
Americans  have  lately  heard  very  little  about 
other  crimes  and  corruptions.  It  is  a  deprivation 
that  may  benefit  the  perpetrators  and  certainly 
blinds  the  public  to  the  full  richness  of  1973  as 
a  vintage  year  for  national  scandal.  Those  found 
wanting  or  taking  now  include  politicians  of  all 
hues,  from  machine  Democrats  in  Chicago  to 
reform  Republicans  in  New  Jersey.  The  dis- 
honor roll  lists  such  eminences  as  Mario  Biaggi, 
Otto  Kerner,  C.  Arnholt  Smith,  and  several 
dozen  W est  Point  cadets.  But  the  year's  saddest 
talr  not  told  sufficiently  by  the  press  involves 
the  collapse  of  Equity  Funding  Corporation  of 
America,  once  the  nation's  fastest  growing  fi- 
nancial services  conglomerate.  The  following  is 
a  reconstruction  of  that  disaster  by  a  veteran 
journalist  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
cipals and  their  errors. 

■T  started  ON  Tuesday,  March  6,  1973,  when 
1  a  troubled  corporation  man  named  Ronald 
Secrist  made  two  telephone  calls  from  his  home 
in  New  Jersey.  One  was  to  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Insurance,  the  other  to  Raymond 
Dirks,  an  insurance  stock  analyst  for  a  small 
brokerage  house  in  Manhattan.  Secrist  told  both 
that  he  had  been  fired  from  his  job  at  the  Equity 
Funding  Corporation  of  America — and  that  he 
now  wished  to  reveal  a  shocking  story  about  the 
company's  allegedly  fraudulent  operations. 

Secrist's  charges  were  hard  to  believe.  Here 
was  an  insurance  company,  with  a  reported 
$6.5  billion  in  policies  outstanding,  that  was 
supposedly  regulated  by  state  insurance  depart- 
ments all  over  the  U.S.  As  manager  of  over  $300 
million  in  mutual  funds,  it  was  also  subject  to 
scrutiny  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission. The  company's  other  presumed  watch- 
dogs— all  of  them  with  huge  sums  at  stake — in- 
cluded leading  banks,  insurance  underwriters, 
institutional  investors,  and  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange.  Yet  Ronald  Secrist  insisted  that 
Kquity  Funding  Life  Insurance  Company 
(  EFLIC)  was  guilty  of  one  of  history's  biggest 
swindles:  the  outright  forgery  of  more  than  $2 
billion  in  phantom  life  insurance  policies — 
ly  paper  "assets" — which  were  sold  for 
rash  to  oth(  r  life  insurance  companies,  thus 
ting  not  only  Equity  Funding's  profits  but 
also  the  price  of  its  stock. 


road  to  oblivion  was  paved  with  62  b 


: 


At  first,  Secrist  failed  to  convince  either  its 
or  the  insurance  regulators.  They  assumec  J 
he  wanted  to  pay  back  the  company  for  h  as 
fired  him  in  an  economy  drive.  Even  so,  th< 
York  insurance  officials  prudently  alerted 
counterparts  in  California,  where  Equity  ij 
ing  had  its  headquarters,  and  the  Calii  n. 
officials  then  passed  the  word  to  Illinois,  rffl 
EFLIC  was  incorporated.  Dirks,  who  had  a 
copious  notes  over  lunch  with  Secrist,  wentfj 
to  his  office  to  ponder  his  next  move,  if  a 

In  fact,  Secrist  had  set  in  motion  one  In 
swiftest  collapses  in  financial  history.  H  er 
of  Equity  securities  alone  lost  more  than  U 
million — a  crash  rivaling  that  of  the  Peni-w 
tral — but  more  important  was  the  revelatr  * 
stunning  flaws  in  regulatory  procedures  ai  lla 
handling  of  other  people's  money. 

The  public  in  particular  has  been  victi  W 
by  the  Equity  Funding  affair.  Life  insura )i 
a  basic  form  of  saving,  as  critical  to  Ann 
families  as  bank  deposits,  savings  bon<  1 
home  mortgages.  Yet  EFLIC  policyhok 
like  those  with  policies  in  most  other  insi 
companies — do  not  have  the  protection  a 
loss  backed  by  the  federal  government  th  N 
plies  to  funds  held  by  banks  or  savings  an< 
associations.  The  life  insurance  industry,  m 
up  of  1,800  companies  with  policies  totali 
astronomical   $1.5    trillion,   has  tracliti 
fought  such  protection  on  the  ground  ths 
not  needed,  and  in  any  event  is  too  expens 

Small    investors    were    also  shorten 
Warned  by  Dirks  that  something  might  I 
ten  in  Equity  Funding's  empire,  various  i  * 
tions  unloaded  big  blocks  of  stock  durii 


(  n, 


days  before  trading  in  the  company's 
was  suspended.  To  be  sure,  most  of  those 
I  were  bought  by  other  institutions,  which 
failed  to  hear  the  rumors  or  chose  to  be- 
the  company's  executives  (some  of  whom 
seliing  stock  too  I  instead  of  Dirks.  But 
nail  investor  was  kept  completely  in  the 
-strong  proof  that  individual  investors 
been  quite  right  to  distrust  the  stock  mar- 
recent  years. 

npounding  this  distrust,  the  Equity  Fund- 
eme  ( like  Watergate )  was  made  possible 
I  vanced  technology — the  use  of  computers 
mufacture  phantom  yet  salable  policies, 
ler  with  bugging  devices,  which  enabled 
pheine's  architects  to  overhear  the  conver- 
ts of  insurance  examiners.  There  is  also 
nee  of  bribes  and  payoffs.  Moreover,  the 
[aers  were  aware  of  the  gaps — and  overlaps 
I  regulatory  procedures  that  could  be  ex- 
id  by  the  rigging  of  computers.  They  be- 
adept  at  playing  on  the  greed  and  gulli- 
of  sophisticated  financial  men  who  rarely 
I  embarrassing  questions.  Yet  all  their  dar- 
and  ingenuity  required  a  special  ally — 
ilative  fever. 

at  fever  raged  in  the  great  bull  market  of 
960s,  a  fertile  period  for  artful  entrepre- 

I  and  meretricious  promotions.  Led  by 
tard  Cornfeld,  with  his  scheme  for  making 
/one  rich,  the  cult  of  youth  and  avarice 

II  investors  into  a  headlong  rush  for  go-go 
finance  stocks.  Inevitably,  there  came  a 
jning.  Some  stocks — Transitron,  Common- 
|th  United,  Four  Seasons  Nursing  Homes — 
lyed  a  meteoric  rise  before  disintegrating, 
irs,  such  as  Boise  Cascade  and  Ling-Temco- 
feht,  had  a  somewhat  longer  run.  Thorough- 
'  flatecl  in  price  and  expectations,  they  linger 
Of  the  handful  that  survived  to  prosper  in 
y's  chillier  economic  climate,  the  most 
linent  was  Equity  Funding. 


The  seeds  of  fraud 


FTEEN  YEARS  AGO,  EQUITY  FUNDING  was  just 

another  agency  in  Los  Angeles  selling  life 
ranee  and  mutual  funds  on  a  commission 
;.  Its  real  growth  started  in  1960,  when  it 
;ht  customers  to  purchase  mutual  funds, 
ph  then  were  used  as  collateral  for  ten-year 
ks  to  buy  life  insurance.  Investors  were  sold 
fie  notion  of  acquiring  insurance  protection 
hedge  against  inflation  in  mutual  funds  and 
ipportunity  to  make  gains  that  could  repay 
r  loans.  Moreover,  salesmen  received  com- 
mons on  both  the  fund  shares  and  the  insur- 
i  policies,  along  with  stock  options.  The  SEC 
|ed  a  hit.  but  this  problem  was  overcome  with 
help  of  Louis  Loss  of  Harvard  Law  School, 
nation's  foremost  expert  on  securities  regu- 


lation. (The  use  of  prestigious  figures  was  to  • 
become  standard  operating  procedure  for  Equi- 
ty Funding.)  Difficulties  in  acquiring  capital  for 
making  loans  were  not  so  easily  resolved. 

According  to  informed  sources,  the  seeds  of 
fraud  were  planted  when  the  company  first 
found  itself  strapped  for  financing.  By  inflating 
its  books,  it  showed  the  kind  of  sales  volume 
and  profits  that  attracted  investors  without  in- 
viting suspicion.  At  any  rate,  it  raised  enough 
capital  from  196 1  to  1966  to  form  its  own  mu- 
tual funds  and  to  buy  others,  including  Corn- 
feld's  Fund  of  America  when  his  star  faded.  It 
then  purchased  an  insurance  company,  which 
became  EFLIC,  as  well  as  a  savings  and  loan 
association  and  a  bank  in  the  Bahamas.  Billing 
itself  as  a  leader  in  the  packaging  and  selling  of 
financial  services,  Equity  Funding  grew  rapidly 
throughout  the  1960s  and  attracted  a  substan- 
tial following  among  Wall  Street  sophisticates. 

One  example  of  Equity  Funding's  tricky  ac- 
counting showed  up  as  early  as  1966,  when  it 
claimed  to  have  sold  over  $225  million  in  poli- 
cies, mostly  to  Pennsylvania  Life  Insurance 
Company,  whose  own  statement  showed  pur- 
chases of  less  than  $60  million  from  Equity 
Funding.  It  also  faked  mutual  fund  sales,  ac- 
cording to  some  reports,  but  no  one  asked  for 
an  explanation  of  its  voluminous  statements. 

Nor  did  banks  or  brokers  check  on  the  com- 
pany's relations  with  state  regulatory  author- 
ities, who,  in  some  states,  were  suspicious  of 
Equity  Funding.  It  ran  into  trouble  in  New 
York,  where  the  company  was  unable  to  register 
until  last  year.  Then  Equity  gained  a  foothold 
by  its  purchase  of  New  Jersey's  Bankers  Life, 
which  had  a  New  \ork  subsidiary.  It  faced  a 
similar  roadblock  in  Pennsylvania,  where  it  had 
to  market  its  funding  program  through  Penn- 
sylvania Life.  In  Minnesota,  the  Pennsylvania 
Life  agency,  which  was  selling  Equity  Funding's 
policies  in  the  state,  was  suspended  in  1967  for 
the  bribery  of  two  insurance  department  offi- 
cials. Although  Equity  Funding  executives  were 
implicated,  no  one  took  heed. 

Following  the  stock  market  debacle  of  1969- 
70,  investors  began  sobering  up,  and  almost  any 
company  that  smacked  of  Beverly  Hills  became 
suspect,  largely  because  of  a  string  of  specula- 
tive scandals,  including  Commonwealth  United 
and  Parvin-Dohrmann,  connected  with  a  Beverly 
Hills  promoter  named  Bert  Kleiner.  Although 
never  a  Kleiner  promotion,  Equity  Funding  was 
unmistakably  a  Beverly  Hills  company  and 
flaunted  that  fact.  It  reveled  in  its  youthful 
image:  Stanley  Coldhlum,  its  president  and 
chairman,  was  forty-three  in  1970,  and  most  of 
1  executives  were  in  their  twenties  and  thirties. 
Jt  tras  brashly  aggressive  in  concocting  novel 
package?  that  offered  tax-sheltered  deals  in  real 
estate,  oil  exploration,  and  cattle  breeding,  in 
addition  to  mutual  funds  and  life  insurance. 
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fhe  company's  palatial  headquarters  was  lo- 
in a  spanking  new  high-rise  at  1900  Ave- 
•  of  the  Stars  in  Century  City,  site  of  the  old 
entieth  Century-Fox  Studios  overlooking  Los 
les  and  Beverly  Hills.  The  executive  suites, 
.\hich  occupied  the  entire  top  floor,  were  lavish- 
ly furnished  in  the  nouveau-antique  style  first 
favored  by  Hollywood  tycoons  and  later  adopted 
hy  Southern  Californians  determined  to  let  ev- 
eryone know  they  had  it  made. 


WN   MANY  RESPECTS,  EQUITY   FUNDING  was  an 

I  extension  of  Stanley  Goldblum's  ego.  A  for- 
mer scrap  dealer  who  nursed  the  company 
through  its  formative  years,  he  was  its  largest 
single  stockholder  and  had  profited  most  from 
it>  success.  Stanley  Goldblum  is  a  big  man  with 
a  wrestler's  physique.  Not  the  smooth-talking 
hustler  usually  associated  with  stock  promotions, 
lie  is  a  man  with  a  sharp  intelligence  and  an 
often  abrasive  manner.  At  one  meeting  with  a 
group  of  institutional  investors,  he  answered 
questions  so  abruptly  that  one  potential  stock 
purchaser  declared  that  he  wanted  nothing  to 
do  with  a  company  run  by  so  "cocky  a  Jew." 
But  if  Goldblum  provoked  the  latent  anti-Semi- 
ti-m  that  is  never  far  from  the  surface  in  some 
\\  all  Street  circles,  he  also  impressed  those  in- 
stitutional managers  who  are  convinced  that 
"  lews  know  how  to  make  money." 

Many  of  Goldblum's  associates  considered 
him  a  remote  and  complicated  personality,  un- 
willing to  indulge  in  small  talk  with  intimates  or 

ingratiate  himself  with  critical  outsiders.  But 
he  was  freely  accessible  to  analysts  inquiring 
about  the  company's  prospects  and  devoted 
i  time  to  persuading  investment  managers 

ii  l'i|uity  Funding  belonged  in  their  portfo- 


lios. Though  he  often  criticized  "the  Est .] 
ment"  as  unreceptive  to  new  concepts  am  s 
panies,  he  gave  every  appearance  of  abid  g 
Wall  Street'  s  rules.  He  became  regional 
man  of  the  National  Association  of  Sec  i| 
Dealers,  the  policeman  for  the  industry;  a: 
he  earned  a  reputation  for  cracking  do  v 
violating  brokers.  He  also  favored  refoa 
Wall  Street,  and,  on  at  least  one  occasion 
ed  a  luncheon  for  Sen.  Harrison  A.  Willi; 
New  Jersey,  who  was  conducting  an  inv  ti 
tion  of  the  markets. 

A  multimillionaire  on  paper,  Goldblun  ii 
quietly  if  luxuriously  with  his  family  on . 
eluded  street  in  Beverly  Hills;  like  his  fil 
neighbors,  he  owned  a  small  sailing  yacht, 
expensive  foreign  cars,  and  weekended  no  j 
then  in  Acapulco.  He  took  a  lively  inter  t 
foreign  affairs  and  domestic  politics — h  i 
been  appointed  honorary  Consul  Generf : 
Senegal,  gave  substantial  amounts  of  mor  j 
Israel,  and  made  contributions  to  the  John" 
ney  campaign,  to  Birch  Bayh  in  his  abortivi 
for  the  Democratic  Presidential  nominatioi  i 
to  President  Nixon  last  year — but  mostly 
vance  the  fortunes  of  his  company.  In  a: 
everything  he  did.  he  displayed  a  singlem 
preoccupation  with  the  price  of  Equity 
ing"s  shares.  He  may  have  been  motivat 
desires  for  wealth  and  power,  but  his  prid 
prestige  were  just  as  much  at  stake  in  his 
to  boost  the  price  of  his  stock  on  the  Exc 


Dead  souls  and  "y"  acc( 

The  name  of  the  GAME  on  Wall  Streefil 
and  has  been  since  the  quest  for  growt  a 
started — earnings  per  share.  When  a  conia 
increases  earnings  by  a  substantial  amount  ill 
year,  its  shares  generally  sell  at  an  exalted  « 
compared  to  those  of  companies  with  mode ci 
erratic  records.  Equity  Funding  chalked  u./l 
creases  of  better  than  25  percent  each  m 
i  from  S.57  per  share  in  1967  to  S2.81  in  19m 
so  that  it  generally  commanded  a  superior  pd 
earnings  ratio,  placing  it  in  an  advantage 
position  to  purchase  other  companies  thru 
an  exchange  of  shares.  As  a  result.  Equity  F1^ 
ing  was  regarded  as  a  glamour  stock,  enalffl 
it  to  make  a  series  of  acquisitions  that  enha  * 
it-  -ize  and  stature. 

The  extent  to  which  Equity  Funding's  1 15 
ings  before  1970  were  the  result  of  "creat 
accounting  is  still  unclear.  Its  acquisit 
made  possible  by  the  high  price  of  its  sh  i 
undoubtedly  contributed  genuine  profits,  i 
according  to  some  former  employees,  the  •  t 
pany  continued  to  record  false  insurance  s  i 
In  addition,  it  offered  life  insurance  cove  j 
at  little  or  no  cost  to  its  employees  and  1 1 
families  in  1969;  many  of  these  policies  H 
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THE  WHOLE  BODY  SHOULD  TAKE  PART 
IH  THE  SELECTION  OF  A  PIANO. 

Begin  body-testing  a  prospective  piano  by  examining 
its  craftsmanship  with  eyes  and  fingers. 
Is  the  workmanship  consistent? 

At  Yamaha  we  make  each  part  of  our  pianos,  and  carefully 
season  our  own  woods,  for  high  standards  of  quality  control. 


Be  sure 
cey  doesn't  feel 
eably  lighter  01 
ier  to  the  touch 
another. 

Also  try  the 
n  f(  >r  speed 
spouse,  and 
ensitive 
sfer  of 

fer  from  your 
,/  to  the  strings. 

Yamaha  keyboards  are 
cise  from  one  end  to  another, 
respond  to  slightest 
rpretive  nuances. 

Each  one  is  balanced  by  an 
erienced  specialist. 

Choice  materials  and  ultra- 
rise  fitting  tolerances  are  utilized. 


Do  you  like  the  tone" 
Each  note  should  sound 
clear  and  true,  over  the  full  range. 

Also,  be  sure  to  ask 
how  well  the  instrument  is  built 
to  stay  in  tune. 

(Yamaha  has  features  like 
a  unique  tuning  pin  block  of  the 
finest  quarter  sawed  maple. 

And  a  sealing  system  we 
call  "Humidiseal"  for  enduring 
tuning  stability. > 


Your  whole  bod\  and  soul 
has  to  respond  to  the  whole  piano 
The  piano  has  io  feel  right, 
nght  down  to  your  bones. 
If  it  does,  buy  it. 
( We  know  the  chances  are 
good  it'll  be  a  Yamaha,  i 

For  a  free  booklet  on 
piano  buying,  write  to  Yamaha, 
P.O.Box  6600, Buena  Park, 
California,  90620. 

Or  see  your  Yamaha  dealer. 

§  YAMAHA 


Check  the  piano's  sound  when  soft-pedaled  or  sustained. 
(Yamaha  pedals  are  smooth  and  responsive.) 
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then  "co-insured" — sold  for  cash  to  insurance 
companies  anxious  to  increase  their  own  busi- 
ness. Because  a  co-insurer  will  pay  up  to  double 
the  first  year's  premium  for  policies  in  the  ex- 
pectation  that  it  will  receive  the  lion's  share  of 
all  future  premiums,  Equity  Funding  could 
show  increased  insurance  sales  and  higher  im- 
mediate earnings.  In  subsequent  years,  Equity 
had  to  find  new  policies  to  sell  or  else  face  a 
squeeze  on  its  own  cash  and  earnings. 

The  crunch  came  in  1970,  when  the  stock 
market  eroded.  Equity's  mutual-fund  salesmen 
encountered  growing  resistance,  which  cut  into 
their  sales  of  insurance  as  well.  The  sag  in  sales 
of  funding  packages  meant  that  the  game  plan 
of  constant  growth  in  earnings  was  in  jeopardy, 
a  development  reflected  in  a  dramatic  fall  in 
Equity  Funding's  shares  on  the  market.  At  this 
juncture,  the  company's  executives  made  a  con- 
scious decision  to  cross  from  the  no-man's-land 
of  creative  accounting  on  a  relatively  small 
scale  to  outright  and  massive  fraud.  Like  most 
frauds,  the  scheme  was  a  simple  one.  The 
schemers  knew  that  insurance  companies  deal 
with  each  other  on  a  basis  of  mutual  trust,  so 
they  manufactured  bogus  policies  which  were 
then  sold  to  co-insurers.  One  could  say  that  the 
additional  business  that  Equity  Funding  put  on 
its  books  prior  to  1970  inflated  its  earnings 
without  hurting  anyone — it  merely  made  the 
company's  sales  and  profits  appear  to  be  boom- 
ing. But  the  creation  of  phantom  people  owning 
phantom  policies  which  were  then  sold  for  cash 
to  other  insurance  companies  was  outright 
fraud. 

Carrying  out  the  fraud  in  a  way  that  would 
keep  it  undetected  was  not  so  simple.  Files  had 
to  be  established  for  each  policyholder;  com- 
puters had  to  be  coded  to  prevent  mistakes; 
appropriate  percentages  for  lapsed  policies  and 
death  claims  had  to  be  computed,  and  death 
certificates  fabricated.  In  addition,  the  company 
began  creating  fake  funding  packages,  which 
entailed  the  creation  of  fake  assets.  The  full 
dimensions  of  the  scheme  are  not  yet  known, 
but  it  is  already  clear  that  the  fraud  was  as  com- 
plex and  far-flung  as  any  that  has  yet  been  de- 
vised. 

All  financial  frauds  have  traits  in  common. 
Equity  Funding's  creation  of  huge  numbers  of 
phantom  policies  for  resale  has  an  uncanny  re- 
semblance to  the  plot  of  Gogol's  Dead  Souls,  in 
which  Pavel  Chichikov  buys  dead  serfs  whom 
he  depicts  as  living  in  order  to  use  them  as  col- 
lateral for  a  loan.  It  also  recalls  the  swindle  at 
McKesson  &  Bobbins  by  Musica/ Coster,  who 
reported  profits  from  a  nonexistent  business  in 
raw  chemicals,  as  well  as  Anthony  De  Angelis's 
hollow  tanks  of  -alad  oil.  But  there  were  signifi- 

differences.  Equity  Funding  was  subject  to 
ition,  which  '  ailed  for  infinite  care  in  con- 

ng  its  tracks.  It  also  had  to  rely  on  com- 


puters, which   meant   that  implementing 
fraud  could  not  be  confined  solely  to  its  ar 
tects. 


Ar  EQUITY  FUNDING'S  PEAK,  the  roster  of 
l  ployees  at  its  headquarters  listed  950 
sons,  most  of  whom  were  blissfully  ignoran 
any  machinations.  The  full  details  of  the  fr 
were  known  to  no  more  than  a  dozen  top  e: 
utives — presumably  the  twelve  who  have  eif 
resigned  or  been  released  "with  cause"  by 
trustee  in  bankruptcy.  Even  so,  computer  j 
grammers  had  to  be  involved.  And  since  po 
files  were  required,  a  small  group  of  young  c 
ical  workers,  who  were  housed  in  a  nondesc 
and  out-of-the-way  warehouse  in  a  seedier 
tion  of  Beverly  Hills,  was  recruited  to  prep 
them.  In  all,  perhaps  thirty  to  forty  people 
a  hand  in  one  or  another  phase  of  the  plot. 

In  so  youthful  and  casual  an  atmosphere 
E.quity  Funding's  headquarters,  intimations 
funny  goings-on  were  bound  to  leak.  They  ( 
There  were  odd  references  to  the  "creal- 
group,"  the  "Association  membership  list." 
"y"  accounts,  and  "internal  financing."  0( 
sionally,  staff  members  were  invited  to  help 
out  medical  or  credit  forms.  Some  of  the 
men  on  the  sales  force  multiplied  their  sales 
the  total  number  of  Equity  Funding  salesm 
the  result  was  far  short  of  the  policy  sales  n 
ported  by  the  company.  Unquestionably,  a  m 
ber  of  employees  were  aware  that  someth 
curious,  even  suspicious,  was  going  on,  butt 
one  talked  until  Secrist  made  his  revelatiV 
last  March. 

When  the  fraud  was  set  in  motion,  Eqir 
Funding's  books  were  safe  from  critical  ex/ 
ination.  The  company  experienced  little  trou" 
from  its  auditors  who,  while  nominally  in' 
pendent,  maintained  close  ties  with  Equ* 
Funding's  top  management.  Nor  did  it  hav< 
problem  with  state  insurance  examiners;  I1 
nois  had  conducted  a  full-scale  examination 
1963  and  another  was  not  scheduled  until  19" 
Even  if  an  examination  had  taken  place,  f 
odds  against  discovery  of  the  fraud  were  v( 
high.  As  a  spokesman  for  California's  Depa 
ment  of  Insurance  recently  confessed,  "Our  n 
aminers  aren't  equipped  to  check  out  a  comp 
er  run  and  find  out  if  it's  authentic."  New  Yorl 
department,  which  is  generally  acknowledged 
the  most  expert,  admitted  last  January,  in 
comprehensive  report  on  its  regulatory  pro< 
dures,  that  it,  too,  must  still  "rely  on  the  inU 
rity  of  the  company's  electronic  procedures  ai 
programming  techniques"  until  its  comput 
training  program  is  further  advanced. 

With  Equity's  statements  bearing  wl 
amounted  to  an  official  stamp  of  approval,  m 
ther  banks  nor  brokerages  looked  further.  0 
or  two  analysts  steered  clear  of  the  compai 
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M  they  could  not  understand  its  complicat- 
i*unting  or  did  not  like  its  tax-sheltered 
M  Is,  but  most  took  a  positive  view  after  a 

■  icrease  in  earnings  was  reported  for 
mIo  one  queried  the  gains  that  had  been 

■  up  at  a  time  when  most  other  financial 
jf  firms  were  suffering.  On  the  contrary, 
M  ons  revived  their  interest  in  Equity 
Jg,  and  since  institutions  are  made  up  of 

■  jals  who  talk  to  each  other  and  watch 

■  .e  competition  is  doing,  it  was  not  long 
Mthe  herd  instinct  was  in  evidence,  help- 
Iboost  the  price  of  the  stock  once  again, 
I/ing  the  company  a  ready  reception  in 
I  fresh  capital. 

1  ctober  of  1970,  the  company  was  listed 
■New  York  Stock  Exchange,  another  sign 

■  growing  prestige.  To  lobby  for  an  Ex- 
1  listing.  Equity  Funding  had  enlisted 

■  iced  legal  talent  and  Gustave  Levy,  one 
111  Street's  most  respected  figures.  The 
Iige  had  gone  along  after  examining  the 
jiy's  statements  and  requiring  it  to  ap- 
liationally  known  auditors  as  well  as  a 
I  board  (the  outside  directors  included 
I  R.  Bowie,  head  of  Harvard's  Center  for 
lational  Affairs,  and  Judson  Sayre,  retired 
[tan  of  Borg-Warner  ) . 


N    EQUITY    FUNDING    EMBARKED    on  it^ 

fraud,  it  apparently  thought  of  the  plan  as 
>orary  expedient,  a  case  of  the  end  justi- 
Ithe  means.  Goldblum,  according  to  one 
f  associate,  spoke  about  clearing  every- 
up  in  short  order.  The  group  seemed  to 
3  that  the  phantom  policies  could  be  elim- 

once  it  had  acquired  enough  legitimate 
ss,  either  on  its  own  or  through  the  acqui- 
of  other  insurance  companies.  But  when 
jmpany  made  acquisition  after  acquisi- 
requently  overpaying,  it  was  evident  that 
aud  could  not  be  stopped.  The  amount  of 

required  to  pay  the  re-insurers  on  out- 
ng  phantom  policies  compelled  the  com- 
to  create  more  and  more  new  ones.  From 
9  in  1970,  the  total  rose  to  an  estimated 
0  in  1971  mid  60.000  in  1972.  Co-insurers 

3 


paid  over  $25  million  for  these  policies  as  well 
as  a  substantial  amount  in  death  claims. 

Self-deception  sometimes  gave  way  to  desper- 
ation. In  retrospect,  Equity  Funding's  forays 
into  oil  exploration  were  in  the  nature  of  a  wild 
gamble,  the  hope  for  a  big  strike  that  would 
solve  all  its  problems.  One  insider  estimates 
that  about  $10  million  in  hard  rash  was  poured 
into  the  oil  program  without  any  success.  Sim- 
ilarly, Equity  Funding  plunged  into  the  pur- 
chase of  a  land  company,  which  it  later  had  to 
revoke  after  learning  that  the  land  company 
had  run  afoul  of  regulatory  authorities.  These 
were  quixotic  activities  for  a  firm  with  fiduciary 
responsibilities,  but  no  one  raised  objections. 

So  Ecjuity  Funding  kept  inflating  its  earnings 
by  continued  reliance  on  its  specially  coded 
computers  which  spewed  out  increasing  num- 
bers of  phantom  policies.  There  was  no  rest  for 
the  programmers  at  headquarters,  the  clerks  in 
the  warehouse,  the  parties  who  filled  out  fake 
forms.  There  were  occasional  slipups.  Death 
payments  were  made  to  living  persons  on  the 
lists;  fictitious  addresses  resulted  in  mail  being 
returned;  and  there  was  one  scary  moment  when 
the  company,  which  reported  it  was  holding 
internally  over  $75  million  in  assets,  found  it 
difficult  to  locate  $5  million  in  collateral  for  a 
loan.  Yet  its  subterfuge  continued  to  go  un- 
questioned. If  the  enormity  of  it  all  ever  con- 
cerned its  perpetrators,  the  passage  of  time 
without  serious  mishap  may  well  have  con- 
vinced them  that  the  fraud  would  never  be  un- 
covered. 

Panic  and  paralysis 

ON  THE  FACE  OF  IT,  EQUITY  FUNDING  was  in 
good  shape  on  March  12,  when  its  earn- 
ings for  1972  were  relayed  over  the  ticker  tape. 
Its  shares,  like  many  others,  had  declined  dur- 
ing the  first  quarter,  but  its  1972  earnings, 
which  showed  an  increase  of  17  percent  over 
the  1971  figures,  were  evidence  that  the  com- 
pany was  continuing  its  rapid  growth.  Its  total 
policies  in  force  had  risen  to  $6.5  billion,  plac- 
ing it  among  the  major  companies  in  the  in- 
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M.  J.  Rossanl  dustry.  Ever  active  on  the  acquisition  front,  it 
announced  the  completion  of  negotiations  for 
tin-  purchase  of  First  Executive  Corporation,  a 
Eos  Angeles  firm  that  had  almost  $800  million 
in  life  insurance  outstanding. 

That  same  day,  examiners  from  Illinois, 
joined  by  representatives  of  the  California  and 
Mississippi  departments,  showed  up  at  Equity 
f  unding's  headquarters.  Ordinarily,  an  insur- 
ance company  is  given  ample  notice  before  an 
examination  is  to  take  place.  But  the  Illinois 
department,  which  had  been  late  in  making  its 
triennial  audit  of  the  company,  decided  to  move 
in  after  hearing  of  Secrist's  charges  from  the 
California  department.  The  story,  as  it  was  re- 
counted, seemed  preposterous,  but  since  Equity 
Funding  had  been  scheduled  for  auditing  later 
in  the  spring,  the  Illinois  office  simply  rear- 
ranged its  schedule. 

Equity  Funding  s  officials  expressed  surprise, 
a  not  unnatural  reaction.  They  asked  for  a 
delay,  explaining  that  they  needed  a  little  time 
to  clear  space  and  free  company  personnel  for 
the  examination.  This  request  seemed  reason- 
able, and  the  examiners  agreed  to  put  off  their 
scrutiny  of  the  books  until  the  following  day. 
Meantime,  Equity  Funding  arranged  to  locate 
the  examiners  in  quarters  adjoining  the  board- 
room, and  record  their  conversations.  (On  ear- 
lier occasions,  presumably  when  they  had  more 
time  to  prepare,  the  company's  executives 
played  games  such  as  luring  the  examiners  out 
of  the  room  on  a  pretext,  swiping  the  audit 
plans,  Xeroxing  them,  and  returning  them  be- 
fore the  auditors  came  back. ) 

Uirks,  who  had  spent  part  of  the  weekend 
looking  over  Equity  Funding's  statements,  was 
also  active  on  Monday.  A  roly-poly  and  hippyish 
bachelor  who  had  tried  without  success  to  be- 
come a  Broadway  producer  and  now  sees  him- 
self as  the  Ralph  Nader  of  Wall  Street,  he  put 
in  a  call  to  Stanley  Goldblum  after  Equity 
Funding's  earnings  appeared  on  the  tape.  Re- 
fraining from  mentioning  Secrist's  story,  Dirks 
asked  some  questions  about  the  reported  earn- 
ings and  suggested  a  meeting.  Goldblum  was 
agreeable,  but  added  that  executive  vice-pres- 
ident Fred  Levin  was  in  New  York  and  might 
be  helpful.  Dirks  tried  Levin  without  success, 
lie  also  called  Boston  Company's  Institutional 
Investors,  which  managed  a  pool  of  capital  and 
which  he  knew  was  interested  in  the  company. 
\\  hen  he  reported  what  he  had  learned  from 
Secrist,  the  Boston  firm  sent  an  investment 
manager  to  New  York  to  discuss  the  situation. 
After  their  meeting  on  Tuesday  morning,  Dirks 
and  his  visitor  concluded  that  while  the  story 
was  probably  untrue,  it  ought  to  be  checked  out. 

Like  most  analysts,  Dirks  thought  first  about 
his  clients.  He  did  not  consider  informing  the 
public  through  the  Exchange  or  the  SEC,  partly 
!n  cause  he  had  had  some  unfortunate  dealings 


with  them,  partly  because  he,  too,  was  ai 
sider  who  wanted  to  make  a  splash  on 
Street.  He  later  claimed  that  he  was  unwill 
spread  mere  rumors,  but  that  did  not  pi 
him  from  passing  on  Secrist's  allegations 
stitutions  that  could  profit  by  them. 

On  Thursday,  March  15,  before  any  che 
had  been  done,  Institutional  Investors  si 
500  shares  of  Equity  Funding,  a  small  pi 
of  its  holdings,  at  26V2-  The  same  day, 
paid  a  visit  to  Bankers  Trust,  another  h 
tion  with  a  substantial  block  of  Equity  ] 
ing,  to  give  a  brief  account  of  Secrist's  a 
tions.  As  Dirks  recalls  it,  the  investment 
ager  he  met  immediately  decided  to  sell,  j] 
then  got  in  touch  with  still  another  client, 
tutional  Capital  Corp.,  which  expressed  c 
lief  at  the  story  and  suggested  that  Did 
out  to  California  and  confront  Goldblum  i 
der  to  get  at  the  truth.  Without  botherii 
pack  a  bag,  Dirks  took  an  evening  flig 
Los  Angeles. 


i 


ON  Monday,  march  19,  while  the  exi 
ers  were  poring  over  Equity  Func 
statements  and  Dirks  was  seeking  out  fc 
employees  of  the  company  from  a  room 
Beverly  Wilshire,  a  block  of  100,000  share*, 
traded  at  23  ]/2  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchi 
Bankers  Trust  was  clearing  out  its  pos 
Equity  Funding  showed  up  on  the  Excha J 
"watch  list''  of  issues  with  unusual  actrj. 
Whenever  a  stock  appears  on  this  list  an  inM| 
gation  is  carried  out.  In  Equity  Funding's  }ei 
the  Exchange  made  some  routine  checks  \i 
the  company  and  with  the  insurance  de 
ments  of  California  and  Illinois.  It  rec^l 
assurances  that  nothing  was  amiss  and  wa: 
even  told  about  the  examination  that  was( 
taking  place. 

By  Tuesday,  Dirks  had  additional  info 
tion  from  two  other  ex-employees  backinj 
Secrist's  tale.  On  Wednesday  morning,  he 
Goldblum  for  breakfast  at  the  Wilshire.  ( 
blum  appeared  with  Levin  in  tow.  He  hai 
ready  received  news,  because  of  the  time 
ference,  that  a  huge  block  had  traded  at  ] 
down  almost  4  points  from  the  previous 
close.  The  bulk  of  it  was  a  371,500  sale  by 
ton  Company's  Institutional  Investors.  Oi 
the  buyers  was  Loews  Corporation,  whose  1 
Laurence  Tisch,  liked  bargains;  it  pickei 
220,000  shares.  Another  buyer,  ironically, 
John  W.  Bristol  &  Co.,  a  Boston  Company  i 
sidiary  that  managed  accounts  for  a  large  n 
ber   of   university    endowments   and  pen 
funds,  including  Princeton,  Amherst,  Willi 
Swarthmore,  and  the  I  niversity  of  Virg 
Bristol,  a  heavy  buyer  early  in  March, 
cl.ased  20,000  more  shares. 

Dirks  informed  Goldblum  and  Lev  in  tha 
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[I  ked  to  a  few  institutions.  He  then  went 
t§  ell  them  that  he  was  doing  research  on 

■  ■npany  and  displayed  a  thick  sheaf  of 
M  Goldblum  suggested  that  they  talk  at 
■tarters,  where  he  and  Levin  and  other 
cl?  sought  to  convince  him  that  the  com- 
J  as  flourishing.  Dirks,  who  did  not  reveal 
w>picions,  was  somewhat  shaken  to  learn 
We  examination  in  progress  had  failed  to 

■  iy  thing  wrong.  When  he  departed,  after 
Jmrs  on  the  scene,  he  had  nothing  solid 

fl.n  while,  the  Exchange  had  received  a  call 
1  Mew  York  Securities,  which  had  served 
Biity  Funding  s  initial  investment  banker. 

■  l.  Barney,  a  much  more  prestigious  firm, 
•  ited  to  take  over  this  spring.  I  According 

■  v  York  Securities,  a  Bankers  Trust  ana- 
lid  attended  a  lunch  at  which  there  had 

■  talk  of  fraud  at  Equity   Funding.  On 

■  fay.  March  22.  the  Kxchange  made  an- 

■  call  to  Goldblum  requesting  more  infor- 
f  i.  He  replied  that  since  he  would  be  in 
I  fork  on  Friday,  he  would  show  up  in 

]  dblum,  who  apparently  felt  that  he  had 
i  effective  in  his  session  with  Dirks,  left  that 

■  for  New  York.  On  Friday  morning  he  met 
H  Laurence  Tisch  at  breakfast,  a  meeting 
l^ed  by  J.  Ira  Harris,  a  friend  who  also 
I  partner  of  Salomon  Brothers,  a  major 
litional  house  on  Wall  Street.  Goldblum 
I  "isch  that  the  stock  was  at  bargain  levels 

;aid  that  the  company  was  doing  well, 
p,  ironically,  is  now  complaining  that  he 
tot  privy  to  the  inside  information  pos- 
l  by  Dirks. )  Then  he  appeared  at  a  con- 
:e  of  institutional  investors  to  make  much 
ime  spiel.  He  noted  that  Equity  Funding, 
pioneered  the  funding  concept,  would  be 
forefront  of  the  variable  annuities — insur- 
policies  combined  with  equity  participa- 
-being  readied  for  sale  by  life  insurance 
anies.  (A  poll  of  analysts  attending  the 
rence  di>clo>ed  that  they  voted  life  insur- 
stocks  as  likely  to  be  among  the  best  per- 
?rs  in  the  market.)  After  lunch,  Goldblum 
d  the  Exchange,  where  he  vehemently 
d  that  anything  in  the  company's  picture 
ied  the  large  and  precipitous  decline  in  its 
.  He  talked  to  other  analysts  during  the 
and,  according  to  some  accounts,  said  that 
National  City  Bank  had  offered  a  loan  so 
the  company  could  repurchase  up  to  one 
Dn  of  its  own  shares  on  the  market,  a  ma- 
er  that  would  have  helped  keep  up  its  price, 
tat  Friday  in  New  York  must  have  been 
ast  time  that  Goldblum  could  have  been 
•nably  confident  of  riding  out  the  storm, 
on  his  return  to  Beverly  Hills,  he  learned 
Dirks  had  told  his  story  to  Seidman  & 
man  and  Haskin  &  Sells,  the  former  and 


present  auditors  of  EFLIC.  On  Monday,  when 
Haskin  &  Sells  urged  the  company  to  go  to  the 
SEC,  Goldblum  tried  to  sell  50,000  of  his  own 
shares.  Goldblum  and  Levin  stalled  about  visit- 
ing the  SEC,  suggesting  instead  that  Seidman 
&  Seidman  come  in  and  make  a  fresh  audit. 
It  was  a  wild  clay  for  Equity  Funding's  shares 
on  Wall  Street.  Bristol,  which  had  been  so  big 
a  buyer,  turned  around  and  sold  out  a  total 
445,400  share*  at  17 M>:  there  were  other  large 
sellers,  mostly  companies  that  had  talked  to 
Dirks.  Loews,  which  had  picked  up  an  addition- 
al 53,100  on  Friday  following  Tisch's  breakfast 
meeting  with  Goldblum,  purchased  216,900  of 
the  block  that  had  been  handled  by  Salomon 
Brothers,  the  major  Wall  Street  house.  By  now, 
rumors  of  trouble  at  Equity  Funding  were  all 
over  the  financial  community,  but  trading,  of  an 
increasingly  disorderly  nature,  continued. 

On  Monday  night,  after  learning  that  Seid- 
man &  Seidman  had  shown  his  notes  to  officials 
at  Equity  Funding,  Dirks  himself  panicked. 
Fearing  that  company  executives  might  try  to 
silence  him,  he  fled  from  his  hotel  and,  from  a 
telephone  booth  in  an  anonymous  office  build- 
ing, called  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  It  got  in 
touch  with  the  local  office  of  the  SEC,  which 
arranged  to  hear  his  story  the  following  morn- 
ing. Dirks  did  not  return  to  the  Beverly  Wilshire, 
but  took  a  room  at  another  hotel,  where  he 
sweated  out  the  time  until  his  appointment  at 
the  SEC. 

Trading  was  intense  when  the  Exchange 
opened  on  Tuesday,  March  27.  This  time,  Loews 
was  a  seller,  getting  off  102,000  shares  at  17 
before  the  Exchange,  which  had  been  in  consul- 
tation with  the  SEC,  decided  to  suspend  all 
trading.  In  Los  Angeles,  Raymond  Dirks  was 
telling  what  he  knew  to  the  SEC,  while  the  com- 
pany issued  a  public  statement  castigating  the 
rumors  about  its  operations  as  unfounded,  with- 
out specifying  what  the  rumors  were.  Seidman 
&  Seidman,  the  independent  auditors  who  had 
taken  over  Wolfson,  Weiner,  Ratoff  &  Lapin, 
the  firm  responsible  for  certifying  Equity  Fund- 
ing's books,  was  requested  to  make  another  in- 
spection. 

The  end  was  now  in  sight.  The  examiners, 
who  had  worked  steadily,  finally  discovered  that 
$20  million  in  assets  reportedly  lodged  with  a 
bank  were  missing.  The  SEC,  which  was  taking 
testimony  from  various  witnesses,  prepared  a 
charge  of  fraud.  A  paralyzing  pall  afflicted  the 
company's  executives.  Goldblum,  according  to 
one  employee  still  with  Equity  Funding,  was 
more  remote  than  ever,  closeted  in  his  corner 
suite.  Levin  and  other,  more  affable,  officials 
huddled  together  for  whispered  conferences.  The 
company  had  scheduled  a  regular  meeting  of 
its  board  of  directors  for  the  coming  weekend, 
and  everyone  wondered  what  would  happen. 

On  Sunday,  April  1,  the  board  met  for  the 


'Dirks  was  tell 
ing  what  he 
knew  to  the 
SEC,  while  the 
company  issued 
a  public  state- 
ment castigat- 
ing the  rumors 
about  its  opera- 
tions as  un- 
founded." 
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las!  time.  At  first,  Coldblum  and  Levin  put  on 
show  of  bravado,  insisting  that  Rodney  Loeb, 
chief  counsel  and  secretary  of  the  company, 
ut  of  order  in  seeking  an  explanation  of 
e  charges.  But  the  outside  directors,  who  had 
rvviously  been  lulled  by  the  complexity  of  the 
company's  operations,  sided  with  Loeb.  After  a 
long  and  stormy  discussion,  during  which  Gold- 
blum,  Levin,  and  Sam  B.  Lowell,  an  executive 
vice-president,  refused  to  explain  what  had  been 
going  on,  the  board  asked  for — and  received — ■ 
their  resignations.  With  the  California  Depart-- 
merit  of  Insurance  moving  in  to  take  over  the 
next  day,  Equity  Funding's  game  plan  fell  apart 
like  a  house  of  cards. 

(That  Sunday  there  was  another  develop- 
ment. According  to  William  Raff,  another  at- 
torney for  the  company,  Levin  met  with  H.  C. 
Brewer,  a  vice-president  of  First  National  City 
Bank,  in  a  room  at  the  Century  Plaza  Hotel, 
near  Equity  Funding's  offices.  Levin,  who  was 
president  of  Northern  Life  Insurance  Company, 
an  Equity  Funding  subsidiary,  signed  a  stock 
certificate  representing  100  percent  of  the  stock 
in  Northern  Life  and  gave  it  to  Brewer  as  col- 
lateral for  an  Equity  Funding  loan.  The  bank 
has  since  claimed  that  it  had  returned  its  orig- 
inal certificate  to  Equity  Funding  the  previous 
week  as  a  result  of  "fraudulent  representation" 
by  the  company.  This  explanation  is  disputed  by 
the  California  Department  of  Insurance,  which 
observed  that  there  was  a  "close  personal  rela- 
tion' between  Levin  and  Brewer,  and  that  return 
of  the  certificate  by  the  bank  was  "intended  to 
be  an  act  to  deceive  insurance  examiners."  The 
regulators  speculate  that  Equity  Funding  was 
attempting  to  show  it  had  ample  assets  and  that 
the  bank  was  willing  to  cooperate  in  the  decep- 
tion. ) 


Losses  and  lessons 

\tow  that  equity  funding  has  succumbed, 
1  i  the  hunt  is  on  for  scapegoats.  But  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  point  a  finger  at  anyone.  All  of  the 
watchdogs  take  refuge  in  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  protection  against  a  clever  fraud.  There  is 
some  truth  in  this  view,  if  only  because  large- 
scale  business  cannot  be  carried  out  except  on 
a  basis  of  trust.  But  it  is  too  easy  an  out. 

The  auditors,  clearly,  have  a  lot  to  answer  for. 
Seidman  &  Seidman  accepted  the  company's 
books  at  face  value.  Its  checks  were  cursory  at 
best;  it  never  sought  to  inspect  the  assets  that 
supposedly  backed  the  loans  made  by  the  com- 
pany. If  it  had,  it  would  have  found  that  they 
did  not  exist.  Seidman  &  Seidman  continued  to 
rely  on  the  team  of  auditors  from  the  firm  it 
had  purchased,  a  team  that  had  been  close  to 
company  officials  for  years. 

(  A  somewhat  similar  situation  existed  in  At- 


lantic  Acceptance  in  Canada,  where  the 
auditors,  the  Canadian  branch  of  Has! 
Sells,  accepted  without  question  the  state  i 
of  the  auditors  for  Atlantic's  subsidiaries;  w 
later  disclosed  that  the  senior  partner  o'  \ 
firm  was  intimately  involved  with  Atlantic 
ficers.  In  the  case  of  Equity  Funding,  one 
principals  in  the  firm  taken  over  by  Sei| 
&  Seidman  was  extremely  close  to  the  S-* 
officials  of  the  company.  ) 

The  state  regulatory  authorities  were  a 
fault.  In  many  states,  including  Illinois,  th 
partment  of  Insurance  has  been  a  steady  s 
of  political  patronage.  Quite  apart  from 
lack  of  computer  expertise,  says  Herbert 
enberg,  the  consumer-oriented  head  of  1 
sylvania's  department  who  refused  to  hV 
EFLIC  in  his  state,  a  cozy  relationship  t' 
between  state  regulators  and  the  companies 
are  supposed  to  regulate.  Certainly,  supervi 
of  Equity  Funding  were  lax  and,  accordii1 
some  accounts,  open  to  bribery.  Fred  M; 
the  new  and  able  head  of  the  Illinois  de^1 
incut,  has  admitted  as  much  in  proposing  sV 
ing  reforms. 

Insurance  companies  that  did  business 
Equity  Funding  are  closing  ranks.  In  their  i 
they  must  rely  on  auditors  and  regulators 
cause  the  cost  of  conducting  extensive  audi 
their  own  would  be  too  great  to  permit  the 
co-insure  at  a  profit.  But  they  now  seem  to  be*| 
stubborn  in  their  resistance  to  some  forr-lf 
fund  to  protect  innocent  policyholders  agi*sl 
insolvencies.  Although  they  still  consider  ai-H 
solvency  fund  as  a  tax  on  the  well-run  com 
they  can  no  longer  claim  that  the  indivi 
shareholder,  if  not  themselves,  has  no  risk 

The  SEC  is  not  blameless.  Each  time  E 
Funding  had  a  new  issue,  it  regularly  appn 
its  prospectus.  There  are  red  faces,  too,  on 
Exchange,  in  banks  and  other  investment  hi 
tutions,  and  in  brokerages.  Newspaper  accotjS 
have  credited  Raymond  Dirks  with  a  brill  I 
job  of  analysis,  but  he  was  more  of  an  invi'i- 
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M  .n  an  analyst  in  checking  out  Secrist's 
if  is.  The  fact  is  that  everyone  relied  on 
iff  else,  never  doing  his  own  homework. 

■  ord  Foundation  was  among  the  institu- 

■  vestors  burned  in  the  collapse  of  At- 
::I  ceptance  as  well  as  that  of  Equity  Fund- 
M  ers  tied  to  both  scandals  included  the 
tM.tional  City  Bank,  Morgan  Guaranty, 
Mi  Bristol.  Every  major  scandal  can  boast 

I  iance  of  prestigious  investors;  it  is  an 
M  ingredient  for  getting  a  stock  off  the 
*g  pad  and  into  orbit.  While  most  insti- 
iBiave  the  bulk  of  their  funds  invested  in 
Mi  issues,  they  are  always  on  the  lookout 
la, ling  companies  that  might  turn  out  to 

■  ier  IBM.  Canny  promoters  know  that  if 
a.  persuade  sophisticated  investors  like  a 

■  >r  a  Morgan  Guaranty  or  a  Ford  to  place 
In  their  portfolios,  others  will  follow.  So 

■  to  inordinate  lengths  to  woo  institutions, 

■  being  human,  are  prey  to  flattery  and 

By  Funding  executives  were  assiduous  in 
l:ourt  to  institutions  and  adept  at  letting 
Id  get  out  in  selected  circles  when  they 

I I  significant  investor.  Their  success  was 
It  not  only  in  the  days  when  Equity 
I*  was  riding  high  without  a  taint  of  sus- 
I  they  proved  even  more  effective  when 
I  that  it  had  created  phantom  policies 
|fe.  The  fact  is  that  while  some  institu- 
liat  had  heard  the  rumors  sold,  others 
layers.  In  some  cases  at  least,  the  com- 
I  close  ties  on  Wall  Street  helped  it  to 
I  the  rumors  until  the  roof  fell  in. 

|E  this  writing  there  have  been  no  individ- 
ictments.  Government  attorneys  investi- 
,  the  case  report  that  none  is  likely  for 
ime  because  of  the  complexity  of  the 
ut  countless  law  suits  have  been  filed  by 

of  Equity  Funding  securities,  traders  in 
ck,   and   Loeffler,   the  court-appointed 

for  what  remains  of  the  company.  The 
ork  Stock  Exchange  has  its  own  culprit 
:s,  who  has  been  charged  with  informing 
nts  before  the  regulators.  ( The  Exchange 
bring  accusations  against  Goldblum,  who 
id  it  with  misleading  information,  be- 
Qe  is  outside  its  jurisdiction. )  Dirks  him- 
s  explained  that  he  did  not  approach  the 
lge  or  the  SEC  because  he  distrusted 
Secrist,  who  is  the  real  hero  of  the  affair, 
sed  similar  sentiments  in  explaining  why 

not  approach  insurance  regulators  in 
ersey,  California,  or  Illinois.  As  he  tells 
iecided  to  approach  the  New  York  Depart- 
of  Insurance,  which  has  a  good  reputa- 
long  with  Dirks,  because  he  felt  that  get- 
n  official  examination  started  at  the  same 
nat  institutions  began  selling  was  the  only 
d  assure  that  the  company  would  be  so 
that  it  would  be  unable  to  defend  itself. 
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T  is  impossible  TO  estimate  the  full  extent 
of  the  losses,  tangible  and  intangible,  suf- 
fered in  the  collapse  of  Equity  Funding.  Its 
common  stock,  when  trading  was  suspended, 
had  a  value  of  over  $120  million;  most  inves- 
tors had  made  their  purchases  at  much  higher 
prices  so  that  their  losses  were  considerably 
larger.  For  example,  Fidelity  Corp.  of  Virginia, 
an  insurance  holding  company,  has  reported  a 
loss  of  over  $23  million,  while  the  Ohio  State 
Teachers  Retirement  System  is  stuck  with  Eq- 
uity Funding  securities  that  cost  it  over  $10 
million.  There  are  other  big  losses,  including 
the  banks,  with  some  $50  million  in  loans,  and 
co-insurers,  with  over  $25  million.  Equity  Fund- 
ing also  had  a  substantial  number  of  debt  securi- 
ties outstanding,  which  were  valued  at  around 
$100  million. 

Legitimate  policyholders  of  Equity  Funding 
will  probably  not  be  hurt,  because  the  company 
seems  to  have  assets  left  to  protect  them.  Loef- 
fler, the  able  trustee  for  the  company,  believes 
that  Equity  Funding  can  be  made  solvent,  per- 
mitting some  repayment  of  debt,  if  the  regula- 
tory authorities  allow  the  company  to  operate 
again.  But  the  stock  is  considered  worthless  and 
the  wonder  is  that  the  losses  incurred  have  not 
had  a  more  discernible  impact.  Apparently, 
many  investors  would  rather  take  losses  than 
expose  their  avarice  and  gullibility.  Once  the 
lawsuits  brought  by  individual  and  institutional 
stockholders  are  aired,  a  more  accurate  render- 
ing of  who  took  whom  will  be  possible.  But  it 
is  doubtful  that  the  full  extent  of  the  losses  will 
ever  be  determined. 

Whether  or  not  Dirks  and  Secrist  are  justified 
in  their  distrust  of  authorities,  it  is  plain  that 
the  regulators  must  be  above  suspicion  in  their 
supervisory  activities.  Ways  must  be  found  to 
control  computers  while  safeguarding  privacy. 
Other  reforms,  especially  some  form  of  protec- 
tion against  fraud  for  legitimate  policyholders, 
must  be  enacted.  And  though  it  is  impossible  to 
legislate  against  greed,  there  is  a  need  to  make 
sure  that  all  investors  are  privy  to  the  same  in- 
formation at  the  same  time. 

The  full  story  of  Equity  Funding  may  never 
be  told  unless  Stanley  Goldblum  chooses  to  tell 
it.  Since  his  resignation,  he  has  rarely  emerged 
from  his  Beverly  Hills  home,  a  few  minutes' 
drive  from  the  company's  offices.  A  recent  visi- 
tor found  him  subdued  but  not  chastened.  He 
was  unwilling  to  explain  for  the  record  just  what 
had  gone  on  and  said  that  he  had  no  intention 
of  ever  doing  so.  Apart  from  his  lawyers,  most 
of  his  callers  have  been  prospective  home  buy- 
ers who  have  been  carefully  vetted  by  real  estate 
agents.  Goldblum's  house,  complete  with  a  gym- 
nasium and  two  saunas,  has  been  on  the  market 
since  March.  Originally  the  asking  price  was 
$495,000;  recently  it  was  marked  clown  to 
$450,000.  So  far  there  have  been  no  takers.  □ 


'Every  major 
scandal  can 
boast  the  alle- 
giance ol  pres- 
tigious inves- 
tors; it  is  an 
essential  ingre- 
dient for  get- 
ting a  stock  off 
the  launching 
pad  and  into 
orbit. 
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HKLPSTWIPOl  TOP 

itzi,  a  friend  of  mine,  was  telling 
me  about  the  time  a  date  had  taken 
her  to  the  opera.  "I  think  it  was  the 
longest  evening  of  my  whole  life," 
she  said. 

Her  punishment  consisted  of  Rich- 
ard Wagner's  Tristan  and  Isolde — 
with  Birgit  Nilsson,  among  other 
singers — conducted  by  Artwr  Rodzin- 
ski.  It  was  an  evening  that  millions 
of  opera  lovers,  or  however  many 
there  are.  would  have  given  anything 
to  share.  But  Mitzi  found  it  pure 
tedium. 

At  the  time  I  laughed.  I  knew  what 
she  meant.  I  agreed  with  that  large 
and  uncomprehending  group  whose 
feelings  were  well  expressed  on  a 


TO  PBS 

Heretical  reaction  to  PBS's  effort  to 
dispel  my  fear  of  opera  in  thirty  min- 
utes by  mixing  together  the  Muppets, 
Joan  Sutherland.  English,  and  Italian. 
The  first  fifteen  minutes: 

La  Traviata 

Failata. 

Prevailata 

Nata. 
La  data 

's  innamorata 

F.s  una  rata 

E  violata 
Violetta. 

Neva  metta. 

No  matta. 

— Connie  Calvert 
Seattle,  Wash. 
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poster  I  once  saw  that  urged  '"HELP 
STAMP  OUT  OPERA!" 

Well,  Mitzi  was  wrong.  I  was 
wrong.  Or  at  least  we  were  misguid- 
ed, and  the  loss  was  ours.  I  say  "was" 
because  I,  at  least,  have  slowly  been 
converted.  I  know  now  why  an  opera 
house,  unlike  a  theater  or  a  concert 
hall,  is  almost  always  filled.  I  know 
why  so  much  opera  is  presented. 

In  the  1971-72  season,  5,723  per- 
formances of  364  different  operas 
were  given  in  the  United  States. 
That's  a  lot  of  opera.  Opera,  absurd 
opera.  It  has  been  conquering  its  ene- 
mies for  nearly  400  years. 

There  is  some  truth  to  all  the 
points  levied  against  it  but  lovers  of 
opera  will  happily  help  you  brush 
them  all  aside.  Take  the  young  man 
I  heard  going  up  the  aisle  following 
the  first  act  of  a  production  of  Mo- 
zart's Don  Giovanni  in  Chicago. 

That  act  climaxes  with  a  lavishly 
staged  ball  at  the  Don's  palace  where 
the  guests  dance  to  a  heartbreakingly 
beautiful  minuet.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of 
opera's  great  moments. 

Said  the  man  to  his  companion:  "I 
wish  all  operas  were  written  by  Mo- 
zart." Like  all  of  us  present  that 
night,  he  was  overcome.  Nobody 
could  have  told  him  that  a  stage  full 
of  costumed  Chicagoans  playing  at 
being  Spanish  peasants  partying  at  a 
nobleman's  palace — the  whole  thing 
set  to  music — was  artificial.  Mozart 
and  his  interpreters  had  made  it  mag- 
ically real. 

The  truth,  of  course,  is  that  opera 
is  no  more  artificial  than  comic 
books.  Just  accept  the  conventions  of 
the  art  form  and  unreality  can  soon 
take  on  glorious  reality. 


The  complaint  that  opera  i'l 
ally  performed  in  a  foreign  lar^ 
is  one  I  used  to  make  myself,  m 
early  years  of  opera  going  I  sai 
different  Carmens.  Three  of  :j( 
presented  by  the  companies  <  i 
Francisco,  Chicago,  and  Paris  ! 
in  French.  The  fourth,  presen  l 
Chicago  by  a  highly  gifted  tji 
company,  was  in  English,  ill 
time  the   English  version  w;  m 
preference.  To  me,  theater — a 
era     is    basically     theater —  ai 
words.  I  wanted  to  understai  tt 
words. 

And  yet,  language  doesn't  i 
make  any  difference  in  the  en  It 
not  only  that  no  one  will  ever  v  tt 

Charles  Lekberg  is  an  amateur) 
and  pianist  and  a  professional 
nalist  and  editor,  though  he 
times  ivishes  it  were  the  othe 
around.  Connie  Calvert  spends  n 
weeks  of  each  month  as  a  book! 
for  Seattle  Advertising  Agenc) 
The  other  week  is  devoted  to  w,  fl| 
William  King,  who  recently  {i 
ated  from  United  Technical  In, 
in  Boston,  is  building  a  Victl 
Gothic /Oriental  house  in  Ma^ 
which  he  is  incorporating  secre  « 
els,  secret  rooms,  and  some  c|« 
inventions.  Tina  Simms  is  an  i 
ployed  English  teacher  who  cii 
ly  volunteers  her  time  as  pul^ 
writer  to   WJCT-TV,  Jackson  ' 
educational  television  station,  i 

Harper's  welcomes  brief  confl 
tions  from  all  of  its  readers  wh  * 
themselves  inspired  to  passi  * 
statement.  Please  send  entrie  » 
eluding  stamped,  self-addresse  ^ 
velope,  to  "Commentary." 


I  jr  opera  in  English.  (They 
It's  just  that  you  quickly  get 
lon't  care.  Today  I  would  go 
armen  in  Icelandic. 
ievt  objection  also  fades  into 
tance  when  you  look  at  it 
This  is  the  charge  that  opera 
We  silly.  Perfectly  true,  say 
>vers;  most  opera  stories  are 
it  then  most  stories  are  silly, 
you  stop  to  think  about  it, 
iople  lead  lives  that  strike 
is  silly  too.  Opera  stories,  in 
3  frequently  romantic  stories, 
ijhere  is  one  area  of  life  where 
[  ess  prevails,  it's  romance. 
1  the  objections  to  opera  no 
r  objects  to  the  music.  And, 
,  they  can't. 

r/eo,  when  Orpheus  pleads  in 
and  almost  endless  song  for 
to  take  him  across  the  River 
)  he  can  fetch  his  beloved 
le,  you're  enchanted.  In  Fi- 
rhen  the  prisoners  sing  as  they 
gly  trudge  out  into  the  sun- 
ou  weep.  In  Wozzeck,  when 
ly  orphaned  child  sings  a  sim- 
Ig  to  his  hobby  horse  at  the 
tragic  end  after  a  solid  eve- 


ning of  powerful  music,  you're  shat- 
tered. 

In  Salome,  when  that  wicked  wom- 
an screams,  "I  want  the  head  of  Jo- 
kanaan,"  you're  scared.  In  The  Coro- 
nation of  Poppea,  when  the  nurse 
Arnalta  sings  Poppea  to  sleep  with  a 
matchless  lullaby,  you're  dazzled.  In 
Dido  and  Aeneas,  when  the  forsaken 
Dido  sinks  into  death  singing,  "When 
I  am  laid  in  earth,  remember  me," 
you're  transported. 

In  Tosca,  it's  the  tense  orchestra 
music  between  the  shooting  of  Mario 
and  Tosca's  wild,  screaming  discov- 
ery that  real  bullets  were  unexpected- 
ly used,  that  you  remember.  In 
Rheingold,  it's  the  majestic  musical 
accompaniment  of  the  gods'  entry 
into  Valhalla  that  stirs  you.  In  Don 
Giovanni,  among  a  hundred  other 
things,  it's  that  exquisite  minuet.  The 
list  goes  on  and  on,  depending  on 
whom  you  talk  to. 

Now,  if  opera  continues  year  after 
year  to  acquire  a  lot  of  fanciness  and 
foolishness,  that  too  doesn't  really 
make  any  difference  in  the  long  run. 
If  you  don't  go  along  with  that  kind 
of  nonsense,  you  are  advised,  be  tol- 


erant and  overlook  it.  It's  a  small 
price  to  pay,  and  you  shouldn't  put 
the  blame  on  opera  itself. 

Just  go.  Go  as  often  as  opportu- 
nity and  pocketbook  permit — if  pos- 
sible, to  good  operas  by  good  com- 
posers with  good  singers,  conductors, 
and  directors,  presented  in  houses 
with  good  acoustics  and  sightlines. 
If  all  that's  not  possible,  then  go  any- 
way. Sooner  or  later,  you  will  prob- 
ably be  pulled  into  the  grip  of  seduc- 
tive, triumphant  opera. 

The  reward?  Well,  a  good  example 
is  Al,  who  owns  a  hardware  store. 
During  the  season  Al  has  a  series 
ticket  to  the  opera.  When  I  was  still 
a  doubter,  I  asked  him  why  he  went. 

"You  know,"  he  said.  "I  love  it  all 
while  it's  going  on.  And  for  months 
afterward  little  bits  of  that  music 
keep  running  around  in  my  head.  My 
hands  may  be  busy  with  tools  or 
paint  or  whatever  a  customer  wants. 
But  in  my  head  those  operas  go  on 
and  on." 

Stamp  out  opera?  You  may  as  well 
try  to  hold  back  the  wind. 

— Charles  Lekberg 
Chicago,  111. 


THERE  IS  ANOTHER  TIME,  ANOTHER  PLACE. 


You're  standing  on  seven  miles  of 
sand  looKing  straignt  west  to  Japan. 

Last  week  you  felt  the  warmth  of  a 
bonfire  in  our  Cariboo  country, 
tasted  fresh  fruit  from  our  orchards, 
touched  cedar  trees  that  were 
fifteen  feet  around  in  a  park  in  the 
middle  of  a  metropolis. 

You've  seen  a  quiet  island  city  that 
appeared  to  have  been  plucked 
from  the  pages  of  Charles  Dickens, 
and  you've  heard  the  cry  of  eagles 
over  a  misty  rainforest. 

You've  gone  as  far  as  you  can  go 
on  the  west  coast  pf  Canada.  And  in 
the  process  of  losing  the  world, 
you've  found  yourself 

THE  TIME  IS  FALL. 

THE  PLACE  IS  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

For  more  travel  information .  write 
The  British  Columbia  Department  of 
Travel  industry.  1019  Wharf  Street. 
Victoria.  British  Columbia.  Canada. 
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V  L  V  IU  BE 

Everyone  forgets,  hut  this  device 
makes  forgetting  virtually  obsolete. 
The  whole  apparatus  rests  on  one  - 
shoulders  I  I'  ) ,  and  is  adjusted  to 
meet  the  specific  contours  of  the  par- 
ticular physique.  If  one  wishes  to 
remember  to  perform  a  particular 
duty  at  a  given  hour,  he  will  set  the 
timer  (E).  When  the  proposed  hour 
has  been  reached,  the  wheels  will 
turn,  (Dl  will  rotate,  meeting  (C), 
I  B),  the  spring  will  offer  resistance, 
and  the  motion  will  be  achieved  when 
I  A  ) ,  a  padded  mallet,  strike- 
repeated  blows  about  the  head.  If 
one  is  wearing  a  hat  he  must  not 
forget  to  remove  it  before  the  initial 
hour  has  been  reached.  If  one  feels 
that  upon  careful  examination  of  the 
matter  he  cannot  remember  to 
remove  his  hat.  he  may  find  it 
necessary  to  set  the  timer  to  remind 
himself  to  remove  his  hat. 


I  licit'  is  finally  a  solution  to  the 
problem  of  drivers  failing  to  deposit 
money  in  parking  meters.  The  only 
penalty  thus  far  is  a  rather  drab- 
looking  sheet  of  heavy  bond  paper 
unimaginatively  called  "the  parking 
ticket."  It  is  not  colorful  enough  to 
frame  nor  is  the  string  that  is  tied  to 
one  end  long  enough  to  be  used  for 
anything  of  consequence.  The  fine 
imposed  is  rarely  paid,  and  the 
ticket  is  torn  and  thrown  away.  This 
presents  a  problem  in  that  the  heavy 
paper  is  now  litter.  All  this  dwindles 
down  to  one  solution;  a  more  drastic 
measure  for  the  violator.  Motorists 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  ignore  the 
fines  imposed  with  the  improved 
parking  meter,  which  operates  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  obsolete 
one.  The  money  is  deposited  in  a 
funnel-type  slot,  and  an  arrow  points 
to  the  remaining  time.  But  if 
enough  money  is  not  deposited 
after  a  five-second  grace  period  has 
passed,  a  large  football-shaped 
weight  falls  with  great  force,  smash- 
ing the  violator's  windshield. 


If  rising  from  bed  in  the  morn 
presents  a  problem,  the  problem 
be  solved  by  eliminating  the  cau 
Since  it  is  virtually  impossible  t 
eliminate  the  bed,  it  is  necessary 
eliminate  rising.  This  is  done  in 
follow  ing  manner,  by  the  followi, 
device.  Before  retiring,  one  sets 
timer,  using  the  handle  (B).  At 
appointed  hour  the  next  mornin 
the  timer  activates  the  motor  K 
which  operates  the  wheels  that  t 
the  belt  (  D  ) .  This  action  forces 
belt  I  A  )  to  follow  the  slot  (E)  c 
and  down  to  a  vertical  position.  ' 
is  now  standing,  without  much  ir 
vidual  choice.  This  rapidly  reni(  i 
the  problem  of  rising  in  the  mor 
and  rids  one  of  having  to  weigh 
possibilities  of  getting  up  or  rem 
ing  in  bed.  The  machine  may  als< ! 
placed  near  an  open  window  to  n 
dispose  of  an  unwanted  guest. 

—William  E.  1 
Raymond.  M 


A  TEA  DRINKER  LOOKS  AT  HIE  AM  ERICA  A  COFFEE  CEREMOM 
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According  to  the  ads  I  see  on  TV, 
a  woman  s  marriage  security  is  deep- 
ly bound  up  not  only  with  getting 
her  rest,  taking  good  care  of  herself, 
and  swigging  iron  tonic  but  with 
making  a  good  cup  of  coffee.  Her 
acceptability  as  a  mate  is  conditional 
upon  the  quality  of  her  coffee.  Her 
husband  i-  apparently  incapable  of 
making  coffee  himself,  but  he  knows 
just  how  it  should  taste. 

The  ideal  ami  nearly  unattainable 
coffee  of  which  all  earthly  cups  are 
pale  imitations  lurk-  somewhere  in 


his  memory,  but  he  is  unable  to  ver- 
balize it.  She  must  try  and  try  again 
until,  one  day,  when  she  catches  him 
furtively  pouring  her  coffee  into  the 
sink,  she  can  modestly  and  yet 
proudly  offer  him  a  new  cup  and  .  .  . 
"by  ( icorge,  she's  got  it !" 

There  is  a  Zen-like  quality  to  the 
whole  affair.  The  Master's  teachings 
are  indirect,  mysterious.  At  no  time 
doe-  he  say,  "I  like  my  coffee  strong- 
er." Or  weaker,  hotter,  colder,  and 
so  on.  He  merely  tastes  each  imper- 
fect cup  and  pours  it  down  the  drain 


until  one  day  the  student  achi< 
enlightenment.  The  occasion  is  1 
thy  of  celebration  by  haiku: 

When  I  saw  my  coffee  go  dow 

the  drain, 
Lo!  The  truth  dawned  upon  me 

Other  Coffee  Masters  have  1 ' 
more  direct  in  their  teachings, 
generous  young  husband  may  i 
ate  his  wife  into  the  more  impor 
functions  of  marriage  by  handing 
a  can  of  the  preferred  brand  and 
timating  to  her  that  this  is  her 


■  ard  being  a  "good  little 
I  nd  who  could  forget  the 

■  uj  diich  the  Master  cuddles  his 
iS  t  daughter  and  tells  her  that 
,'■  oon  be  a  woman  and  there- 

Id  learn  to  make  a  good  cup 
iM?  He  tips  her  off  as  to  the 
Wit  the  mysteries  of  prepara- 

■  presentation  are  not  re- 

>■!  the  great  coffee  judges  are 

■  woman's  coffee  can  also  be 
■»y  her  peers,  who  have  pre- 
m  already  achieved  enlighten- 
.1  ppose  she  has  moved  into  a 

■  new  neighborhood  and  is 
I  th  entertaining  the  women 

■  lock.  What  had  presented  it- 
Ji  ordeal  may,  with  luck,  turn 

■  loment  of  truth. 

.  hen  my  neighbor  drank  my 
Moffee  without  spitting  up, 
M-v  I  had  arrived! 

■  e  tea  drinkers  in  our  house- 
Id  it  has  occurred  to  us  that, 
■rica,  tea  really  isn't  consid- 
Isexy  and  important  as  coffee. 
Inorning  when  I  fix  my  hus- 
Icup  of  tea — or  he  fixes  mine, 
Ing  on  who  gets  out  of  the 
I m  first — it  is  just  a  matter  of 
lig  a  teabag  into  a  mug  and 
I  hot  water  over  it.  Not  once 
(told  me  that  I  am  a  good  lit- 

fey  (or  Lipton,  or  even  A&P  i 

sn  t  really  seemed  necessary 
take  our  daughters  aside  and 
them  in  the  mysteries  of  tea- 
lking.  Maybe  we  could  teach 
tat  neat  trick  of  squeezing  the 
by  holding  it  in  one's  spoon 
apping  the  string  around  it. 
don't  usually  discuss  our  tea 
length,  except  maybe  to  say: 
!  my  cup.  Yours  is  on  the 
ide  of  your  plate."  So  oblivi- 
:  we  to  what  we  drink  in  the 
g  that  all  of  us  on  occasion 
otten  halfway  finished  with  a 
steaming  hot  water  before  we 
p  that  someone  had  forgotten 
the  teabag  in. 

would  make  a  very  poor  ad. 
n  tea. 

when  we  tasted  our  cup,  we 
realized 

water  with  lemon  is  not  half 
bad. 

— Tina  Simms 
Jacksonville  Beach,  Fla. 


WORKING  in  a  Jack  Daniel's  warehouse  has 
its  rewards.  In  the  summertime,  it's  the 
coolest  spot  in  the  hollow. 

The  barrels  in  our  warehouse  always  rest  cool, 
except  for  those  up  near  the  roof.  So  every 
now  and  then  we  move  them  around,  making 
sure  all  of  the  whiskey  ages  and  colors  the 
right  way.  You  see,  we'd 
rather  let  our  product 
age  the  old  natural  way 
Mr.  Jack  used.  And  besides, 
we  like  an  excuse  to 
cool  oft  on  warm  Moore 
County  days. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 

6 

BY  DROP 


Tennessee  Whiskey  •  90  Proof  •  Distilled  and  Bottled  by  Jack  Daniel  Distillery 
Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc.,  Lynchburg  (Pop.  361),  Tennessee 
Recognized  by  the  United  States  Government  as  a  National  Historic  Place. 
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The  tidal  rhythms 
of  the  rootless 

a  story  by 
Paul  Kennebeck 


Paul  Kennebeck's  Inst 
novel,  Fast  Ni^lii  Farm, 
will  be  published  by 
Nash  in  the  jail.  Thh  is 
his  first  published  short 
story. 


BALDESSARI'S  DEAD  SEA  KLK.II 
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ON  the  flatlands  between  Denver  and 
Oklahoma  City  there  is  an  airstrip  built  in 
the  early  Fifties  that  is  unused  now  except  by 
an  air  charter  service  named  Ciafu  Flying, 
which  attempts  to  fly  a  fairly  regular  route  be- 
tween the  two  cities,  carrying,  for  the  most  part, 
vegetable  and  meat  preservatives,  tenderizers, 
emulsifiers,  and  food  stabilizers,  Ciafu  Flying's 
clients  being  a  loose  collection  of  the  taco,  roast 
beef,  hamburger,  and  fish-and-chip  franchises  of 
either  city. 

Off  to  one  side  of  the  abandoned  airstrip 
were  the  remains  of  a  hangar.  An  old  man  sat 
beside  the  hangar  and  stared  silently  across  the 
dirt  airstrip  overgrown  with  weed,  prairie  grass, 
and  cannabis  that  moved  and  shifted  in  the 
random  winds  of  the  place.  The  man  straight- 
ened up  against  the  hangar,  tilted  up  the  straw 
hat  he  wore,  and  gazed  at  a  baby-blue  310  that 
hung  over  the  far  end  of  the  airstrip,  faltering, 
sinking,  settling  finally  to  the  earth.  The  port 
engine  emitted  graceless  wisps  of  smoke  and 
oil;  both  engines  coughed  and  sputtered.  The 
plane  taxied  with  a  list.  The  old  man  watched 
the  pilot,  Baldessari,  bring  the  plane  to  a  halt, 
climb  to  the  ground,  pull  out  a  handkerchief, 
hack  into  the  dust.  Then  the  old  man  watched 
Baldessari  stare  curiously  at  him  across  the 
held.  Baldessari  was  unshaven,  fat,  wore  a 
T-shirt;  a  slight  southwestern  wind  ruffled  the 
shirt.  Dust  powdered  the  bottom  of  his  cords, 
lie  lit  a  cigarette,  cupping  the  match  against 
die  wind,  and  smoked  in  short,  cheerless  puffs. 
It  was  not  very  long  before  a  Piper  Apache  ap- 


peared low  over  the  grass  strip,  settled  smy 
ly  to  the  earth,  and  taxied  next  to  the  310. 
pilot  cut  the  motors,  climbed  out  of  the  Apr 
and  hurried  into  the  310.  Baldessari  he 
toward  the  new  plane,  flipping  the  other 
the  bird  as  he  hurried  past  him.  Balde  i 
started  the  engines  of  the  Apache,  and  the, 
er  pilot,  after  some  effort,  started  the  en^ 
of  the  310.  They  taxied  to  the  end  of  the 
strip  and  took  off  in  the  direction  from  m 
they  had  come. 

The  old  man  watched  carefully.  He  nou 
to  himself,  stood  up,  tilted  his  hat  low  ovej 
head,  and  shuffled  off  to  his  home.  The  ge(; 
man  walked  through  the  yard,  up  the  steps, 
the  house,  and  took  off  his  hat  and  laid  i 
the  sofa. 

''Two  planes  landed.  One  good,  one  bad. 
pilot  from  the  bad  plane  flew  the  good  one  a'j 
The  pilot  from  the  good  plane  flew  the  bad 
away."  j 

The  woman  looked  up  suspicious  ly.  "W 
it  mean?" 

The  gentleman  settled  into  the  sofa,  lo< 
away,  closed  both  eyes:  "It  means  some  pe 
get  good  stuff  and  some  people  get  bad  s 
The  people  that  get  bad  stuff  get  screwed." 


TIHKRE   IS   A   GREAT    FLAT    PLAIN   of  <  I  list 
there,  dust  that  the  moon  affects  like 
tides,  pulling  and  tugging,  causing  great  w 
of  it  to  sweep  silently  from  Texas  to  Oklanj 
to  Colorado  and  back,  great  silent  unstoppj 


ill 


■  nements  that  are  a  secret  between  the 
■novering  moon  and  the  earth.  Baldessari 
I'  it,  feel  it,  when  he  flies  over  the  aban- 
1  landscape  of  eastern  Colorado.  The  dust: 

■  les  and  wears  against  the  edges  of  the 

■  hat  are  built  upon  the  plains.  At  the 
It  edge  of  the  last  suburb  of  any  prairie 
m  the  last  row  of  houses,  at  the  last  fence, 

■  lust  that  stretches  to  the  horizon. 


he  western  edge  of  the  plains  is  Denver, 
ty  to  this  long-dead  sea.  And  as  weight 
thank  God  that  things  are  heavy,  so  too 
horny  thank  Him  for  this  oasis.  In  Denver 
;t  Colfax,  between  a  Ski-Doo  dealer  and 
Jf  e  shop,  is  a  dating  bar  called  the  Sperm 
mva  that  is  frequented  by  the  first-genera- 

■  ental  assistants,  receptionists,  key-punch 
mors,  beauticians,  secretaries,  manicurists, 

■  u  maids  who  have  come  in  off  the  plains 

■  beyond  their  emotional  means.  Next  door 

■  tackle  shop  that  borders  the  Sperm  and 
Jf  the  Enola  Gay,  raffish  hangout  of  charter 
I  mechanics,  ground  crews,  crop  clusters, 

■  Force  people. 

1  night  Christopher  Baldessari,  drunk  on 
I  the  local  product,  crude  in  some  old  cor- 
1-  and  Hawaiian  shirt,  came  ricocheting 
I  the  Enola  Gay,  past  the  tackle  shop,  and 
riiled  blindly  into  the  Sperm  and  Ova.  That 

■  here  he  met  Didi,  first-generation  stew. 


E  affinities  can  be  touchstones:  per- 
aps  Stewardess  is  subconsciously  pointed 
j  direction  of  Pilot.  If  Deidre  was  her 
:ian  name,  then  Didi  was  a  cabalistic  one. 
as  mysterious  and  subtle-seeming,  a  prime- 
lg  lady  who  hid  herself  in  a  hundred 
:  coming  on  foxy  in  bell-bottoms  and  pout; 
owing  up  innocent  in  pigtails  and  knee 
;  or  appearing  in  stockings  and  heels,  look- 
uite  prepared  for  a  sexual  event  of  the 
st  caliber.  Baldessari,  never  sure  if  he 
1  be  seduced  or  up  for  rape,  wondered  why 
liberately  cultivated  schizophrenia. 
3  lived  in  a  townhouse  complex,  a  place  of 
ally  bad  resonance  close  to  the  airport 
when  the  sun  was  in  Gemini  and  the  moon 
ies  and  filled  with  other  stews  and  airport 
nnel.  And  Baldessari,  after  several  nights 
sually  hanging  around  the  Sperm  and  Ova 
ng  various  minor  roles,  mostly  that  of  pilot, 
i  he  found  he  had  to  play  even  though  he 
•ne,  found  himself  one  evening  standing  on 
mlcony  outside  Didi's  apartment,  holding 
ink  and  staring  down  at  the  tennis  courts. 
;  areas,  and  swimming  pool,  his  witty  line 
"Let  me  take  you  away  from  all  this." 
mi  got  from  Didi  only  a  look, 
timacy  between  the  two  did  not  come  with 
title  touch  or  with  some  shared  embarrass- 
,  but  with  the  simple  step  of  Baldessari 


entering  the  girl's  bedroom:  on  her  bed,  as  bold 
as  any  cliche,  sat  a  worn  toy  animal  of  indeter- 
minate species,  remainder  of  girlhood;  taped 
to  a  mirror  were  snapshots  of  people  Baldes- 
sari'd  never  know;  on  a  desk  was  a  collection 
of  letters  postmarked  Los  Angeles;  next  to  a 
dresser  covered  with  face  creams,  brushes,  and 
sprays  was  a  fishbowl  barren  except  for  a  single 
angelfish  that  Didi  fed  twice  during  the  night 
(sex  made  Didi  hungry,  so  the  fish  got  fed?): 
Didi's  possessions.  They  drank  and  listened  to 
records.  Baldessari's  eye  fell  upon  a  night  table 
and  an  incredible  collection  of  pills  there:  bot- 
tles of  wheat  germ,  iron  tablets,  prescriptions. 
Didi  picked  up  a  bottle,  deadpanned:  "These 
are  the  pills  I  take  to  keep  from  becoming  a 
hypochondriac."  She  turned  off  the  light. 

Maybe  it  was  the  vitamins:  some  unconscious 
realization  that  she  had  in  a  bottle  what  you 
used  to  have  to  eat  a  whole  wheat  field  for. 
Maybe  it  was  her  job:  the  realization  that  time 
and  distance  were  now  nothing.  All  of  this  giv- 
ing a  new  sense  of  capabilities.  Whatever  the 
reason,  in  the  long  arrogant  sweep  of  emotion 
Didi  was  part  of  a  contribution  to  the  careful 
parceling  of  fervor.  This  was  new;  except  for 
the  history  of  actors  and  whores  and  politicos, 
calculated  emotion  had  never  been  enjoyed  on 
a  wide  scale.  Didi  was  both  curiously  uninhibit- 
ed and  curiously  cautious  with  Baldessari,  any 
felt  emotion  heightened  by  the  knowledge  that 
no  part  of  it  would  hang  around  malingering 
and  bothersome. 

"I  hope  you  finish  everything  you  start." 

"Well  begun  is  half-done,  my  dear."  This  in 
Baldessari's  best  W.C.  Fields  voice. 

Baldessari  could  almost  feel  the  structure  of 
health  in  her  firm  flesh.  He  imagined  strong 
veins  hurrying  Vitamin  A  and  iron  to  weaker 
parts  of  her  body,  shoring  up  some  dent  or  dis- 
coloration he  had  caused  in  his  cloddish  assault. 
They  moved  about;  caught  each  other  smiling: 
spoke  quietly.  Satisfaction  loomed  around  the 
corner.  After  a  moment,  it  came. 

They  talked  in  the  dark,  joked,  told  long 
stories,  drank  some.  He  told  her  about  his  life. 

"Hey,  Deidre.  There's  this  strange  old  man 
out  there.  He  watches  me." 

Didi,  hair  spread  like  angel  dust  on  the  pil- 
low, lit  a  cigarette,  sympathized.  She  smiled; 
and  then,  after  a  moment,  she  frowned.  "Can't 
you  get  a  real  job?" 


THE  old  man  staked  across  the  airfield. 
He  coughed  slightly,  hand  over  mouth,  but 
the  sound  escaped,  went  tumbling  southward 
t<  '  trd  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  He  watched  Baldes- 
sari step  out  of  the  plane  and  into  the  dust.  He 
watched  Baldessari  stare  curiously  at  him  across 
the  airstrip,  Baldessari  thinking  that  being  on 
the  ground  in  western  Kansas  is  almost  the  same 


"Whatever  the 
reason,  in  the 
long  arrogant 
sweep  of  emo- 
tion Didi  was 
part  of  a  contri- 
bution to  the 
careful  parceling 
of  fervor." 
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as  being  in  the  air.  Baldessari  shuffled  his  feet 
in  the  dirt  and  wished  lie  were  waiting  alone. 

Bennett,  which  was  the  name  the  FA  A  put  on 
it-  maps  for  the  place,  was  280  miles  from  Den- 

i,  330  from  Oklahoma  City.  The  other  pilot, 
one  Compton  Sheats,  necessarily  arrived  in  Ben- 
nett after  Baldessari,  since  they  hoth  left  at  ten 
every  morning,  (Jiafu  Flying  supposedly  estab- 
lishing some  regularity  of  schedule  to  qualify 
for  a  federal  mail  contract  between  the  two 
cities.  Sheats1  perpetual  lateness  gnawed  at  Bal- 
dessari. Waiting  at  Bennett  had  become  a  focal 
point  of  Baldessari's  day.  He  woke  each  morning 
knowing  he  was  flying  into  a  minor  vacuum 
over  which  he  had  no  control.  Baldessari  was 
not  Mire  how  the  vacuum  had  come  into  exis- 
tence;  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  about  it. 

Maybe  on  other  planets,  other  galaxies,  there 
are  other  Oklahomas,  other  Denvers,  with  two 
beings  flying  madly  between  them.  Baldessari 
hoped  so:  the  redundancy  would  offer  unity, 
completeness;  certain  absurdities  might  be  less- 
ened by  the  sheer  number  of  participants. 
Otherwise  Baldessari  was  one  of  only  two  men 
in  the  entire  universe  who  landed  at  Bennett  and 
changed  planes.  The  thought  was  not  appealing. 

Sheats  had  the  Apache  again.  Baldessari  heard 
the  faint  buzz  of  it,  the  only  noise  at  Bennett. 
He  saw  it  appear,  saw  it  come  in  low  to  land, 
and  then  watched  awestruck  as  it  began  to  climb 
toward  the  sun,  Baldessari  suddenly  running  af- 
ter it  across  the  flat  face  of  Kansas  screaming 
at  the  plane  to  get  the  fuck  down  here.  Sheats 
dove,  banked  tightly,  and  came  in  low  over  the 
airstrip,  and  Baldessari  could  see  Sheats  staring 
down  at  him  with  disapproval.  Then  Sheats 
smiled  at  Baldessari:  he  stayed  low  over  the 
earth,  circled  off  to  the  south,  and  became  a  dot. 
Baldessari  stared. 

Sheats  sat  out  there  in  the  far  sky  playing 
with  perspective,  coming  hesitantly  into  middle 
distance,  noodling  about  in  the  foreground,  then 
retreating  again  an  inch  or  two  above  the  hori- 
zon, a  small  mark,  waiting  to  be  erased.  He  dis- 
appeared from  the  scene  entirely,  leaving  only 
a  noise,  fie  puttered  about  the  countryside,  gen- 
erally using  up  fuel,  and  then  he  sneaked  back 
over  the  horizon  and  put  the  thing  down  upon 
the  earth,  taxied  to  Baldessari,  cut  the  engines, 
climbed  out,  and  with  a  large  Oklahoma  smile 
on  his  red  face  hurried  into  the  waiting  310. 
Baldessari,  hurrying  by  him,  flipped  him  the 
bird,  got  into  the  plane,  and  started  the  engines. 
The  two  planes  taxied,  took  off,  and  the  pilots 
headed  back  to  where  they  had  come  from. 

It  was  quiet,  the  sky  and  earth  abandoned. 
The  old  man  leaned  against  the  hangar  and 
stared  across  the  field:  the  impression  of  Bal- 
dessari  flipping  the  bird  remained  mysteriously 
in  the  air,  a  sign,  a  gesture,  the  very  finger,  may- 
be, pointing  to  the  beating  heart  of  Cod.  It  car- 
ried on  a  tradition  whose  origins  reach  back  to 


II 


the  singular  times  when  insult  first  appi  L 
the  lexicon  of  emotions,  when  the  firJ  D* 
knowledge  lodged  in  some  primal  consci 
that  some  poor  fool  of  an  anthropoid 
risen  to  the  expectations  anticipated 
that,  as  a  result,  anger  flashed  and  dourv' 
exploding  out  in  gesture,  word,  whate 
yes,  accompanying  it  was  the  first  dim 
ing  knowledge  that,  jesus  god,  there 
to  be  expectations,  criteria,  a  code,  for 
stay  here  on  earth. 


Baldessari  flew  low  over  the  prairil 
that  had  an  airstrip  and  a  hangar  > 
and  a  ragged  row  of  parked  planes;  he  [ 
circled,  seeing  if  he  recognized  any  of  the 
People  from  the  Enola  Gay  flew  out  tH 
crop  dusters  in  biplanes,  ex-Vietnam  p 
random  charter  flights,  amateurs  in  P5f 
P48s,  pilots  of  varying  degrees  of  flakint 
made  unscheduled  flights  over  the  IV. 
border  and  back. 

Baldessari,  like  most  of  the  pilots  wj 
the  area,  had  at  one  time  or  another  pui 
on  nearly  every  airstrip  someone  had  ta 
trouble  to  lay  down,  filling  up  with  fuel,, 
a  sandwich  and  coffee,  then  taking  o 
were  queer  places  out  there,  places  Bald' 
dropped  into  and  never  visited  again, 
couldn't  even  find  again  if  he'd  wantedal 
isolated  towns  whose  populace  was  inbre J 
dessari  catching  glimpses  of  the  same  gj 
the  same  facial  characteristic,   in  eveT 
towns  whose  anonymity  was  sought  by  ti 
formed  and  cast-off;   towns  of  the  olfilf 
smelled  like  the  blue  hair  of  near-dead  ll 
Baldessari  had  landed  in  towns  that  had  M 
cernible  reason  for  existence,  towns  wherefl 
times  he'd  see  a  look,  a  cast,  that  he  hi 
seen  in  a  town  fifty  miles  to  the  east.  S 
titles  of  genes  and  private  madnesses  flowt, 
dispersed  to  the  rhythms  of  some  unknown 
Baldessari  coming  upon  whole  towns  tha 
sunk  into  a  black  catatonic  depression, 
a  standstill;  all  these  towns  whose  orffl 
I  if  there  was  any  link  at  all)  was  the! 
ing  cockfighters  or  the  five-tent  carnival: 
their  Oklahoma  flatland  prairie  girls  wt 
their  thing  in  the  back  tent  or  the  fourteei 
fifteen-year-olds  who  married  ami  settled  i 
other  part  of  the  plains,  returning  home  0 
attend  funerals,  births,  basic  life/death* 
worth  the  trouble  of  traveling  for. 


BALDESSARI  SHOWED  DIDI  some  of  this 
two  of  them  flew  low  over  the  earth  ti 
Kansas,  suspended  over  a  large  fiat  hrowi 
nila  envelope  for  which  no  amount  of  pc 
would  suffice.  Didi  frowned:  small  p 
wrinkles  appeared  momentarily  above  her 
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disappeared.  I  lie  land  took  on  more  than  it 
offered  thanks  to  granny  glasses  of  a  purplish/ 
rosy  tint.  She  was  in  her  stewardess  uniform: 
wry  humor  for  this  excursion;  she  had  packed 
a  picnic  hamper  of  United  Air  Lines  food — 
linger  sandwiches,  cocktail  nuts,  artful  little 
cakes,  a  rattling  collection  of  basic  airline  li- 
quor, ten  or  fifteen  1/10-pint  bottles  of  bour- 
bon. Scotch,  and  whiskey. 

Didi,  slightly  white  against  the  primary  col- 
ors of  her  lipstick,  makeup,  and  uniform,  sat 
poised,  back  straight,  remembering  some  lesson 
of  posture  and  decorum  taught  in  girlhood,  Bal- 
dessari realizing  she  had  probably  never  seen 
anyone  actually  fly  before,  that  she  was  maybe 
apprehensive  at  the  ease  with  which  he  had 
lifted  them  from  earth,  no  flight  crew,  naviga- 
tors, computerized  flight  patterns,  just  he,  Bal- 
dessari, who  was  now  maybe  rubbing  it  in  a  bit, 
flying  low,  catching  every  thermal  updraft, 
tacking  this  way  and  that  over  the  flat  earth.  A 
general  aura  of  wind,  vibration,  and  engine 
noise  surrounded  them,  intruded  upon  only  by 
static  and  by  a  voice  Didi  said  she  knew,  the 
cool,  low-key  voice  of  Denver  control  tower 
granting  permission  for  someone  to  come  to 
earth,  a  voice  smooth,  unruffled,  cultivated,  it 
seemed,  off  some  free-form  FM  radio. 

At  Bennett  Didi  climbed  out  of  the  plane  and 
stepped  into  the  dust  and  scrub  grass  and  stood 
still  for  a  moment  staring  at  what  was  Kansas. 
Baldessari  brought  out  the  hamper  and  a  blanket. 

"There's  the  old  man." 

Didi  laughed,  had  thought  maybe  Baldessari 
had  been  making  him  up.  Didi  invited  the  old 
man  to  join  them  in  lunch,  and,  after  he  sat 
down  on  a  corner  of  the  blanket,  he  made  him- 
self comfortable  and  drank  two  small  bottles  of 
bourbon.  The  deep  wrinkles  of  his  face  held 
midday  shadows.  His  eyes  were  watery  blue, 
glaucomatous,  and  Baldessari  wondered  if  for 
all  his  staring  at  him  he  had  seen  anything.  The 
man  removed  his  straw  hat,  laid  it  beside  him 
on  the  blanket,  and  accepted  his  lunch  as  if  Bal- 
dessari should  have  brought  it  long  ago.  They 
ate  quietly,  small  winds  scuttling  dust  across  the 
blanket,  and  Baldessari  listened  for  the  sound  of 
the  Apache.  When  Sheats  landed,  Didi,  Baldes- 
sari, and  the  old  man  watched  without  speaking. 
Sheats  climbed  out  of  the  plane,  looked  at  the 
blanket  and  the  bottles  and  the  food  without 
expression,  and  hurried  into  the  310. 

"Thank  God  we  don't  have  to  go  to  Okla- 
homa City,"  Didi  said. 

"Precisely,"  Baldessari  said. 

The  old  man  nodded. 

They  finished  eating  and  Didi  and  Baldessari 
stood  up,  folded  the  blanket,  and  put  their 
things  in  the  hamper. 

Baldessari  looked  at  the  old  man.  "See  you 
tomorrow." 

I  he  man  nodded. 


Baldessari  and  Didi  taxied  by  the  olc 
the  Apache,  Baldessari  gunning  it,  Didi 
back  at  the  gentleman,  standing  alone, 
a  small  noon  shadow  upon  the  dust. 


TIHE  SHORTNESS  OF  AFFAIRS  and  de 
permanent  relationships  is  some  obsci 
in  the  evolution  of  man  whose  purpose  c 
yet  be  determined,  was  Baldessari's  theoryii 
dessari  would  be  gone  for  hours  at  a  timec  : 
flights  and  Didi  would  be  gone  for  days  om* 
Sometimes  she  would  switch  schedules,  i\h 
shunted  onto  other  flights,  and  return  at  ci£  i. 
hours  carried  beyond  exhaustion  on  nerves  bt 
by   time  changes,  speed,  pressurization,:|f 
the  cities  she'd  touched  down  in,  her  new- 
system  kindled  beyond  reason  by  its  odd  toi  I 
with  America  and  forty-three  cups  of  coffe  I 
Didi  took  Baldessari  on  one  of  her  rout* 
places  Baldessari  had  never  been  before: 
Paul,  Minneapolis,  Chicago,  Moline,  K»i 
City.  He  got  on  board  through  some  lo 
fare  scheme  of  Didi's  and,  once  airborm 
a  vague  despair  at  having  given  up  his  de 
to  pilots  and  crew  he  didn't  know.  Didi  wt 
up  and  down  the  aisle,  looking  good  in  heel: 
black  stockings,  dressed  to  please  a  natii 
traveling  fetishists.  Stews  hustled  back  and; 
and  liquor  flowed.  Didi  hurried  by,  wL 
Baldessari  smiled.  Or  was  that  Didi?  The 
dressed  the  same.  The  passengers  were  bred 
bottle  after  bottle  of  booze.  The  fear  was 
munal,  came  free  with  the  purchase  of  every 
They  spent  the  evening  in  Minneapol 
Chicago,  Didi,  laughing  at  Baldessari's  sen 
displacement,  refusing  to  tell  him  which.  ' 
visited  three  or  four  clubs  where  Didi  knew 
pie:  other  stewardesses,  pilots,  airline  pe 
some  of  whom  Baldessari  had  met  in  Denvev 
clubs  identical  to  ones  in  Denver,  the  pat 
lots  rilled  with  the  same  cars,  the  kind  a 
Didi's  girlfriends  owned:  Mustangs,  Maveij 
Colts,  Pintos,  sprightly  little  automobiles  na 
after  the  first  warm  thing  American  woman] 
had  wrapped  its  thighs  around.  Detroit  b 
no  fool.  i 
The  night  was  passed  in  a  stew's  apart], 
who,  yes,  was  in  Denver  that  night,  a  fact  1 
ing  Baldessari  to  suspect  he  was  receivin] 
ill-focused  picture  of  some  vast  complic 
linkage  be  was  not  a  part  of,  something  he 
being  allowed  to  glimpse  the  outer  edge 
with  perhaps  more  revelations  to  follow,  if 
certain  steps  were  successfully  passed.  Bt 
turned  with  Didi  to  Denver  the  next  day 
Kansas  City,  Moline,  Omaha,  or  some  such, 
be  felt  better  than  he  had  in  ages.  He  wond 
why:  Didi?  the  booze?  the  force-fed  oxygei 
damned  fine  way  to  feel.  Which  was  prob 
exactly  what  Didi  wanted  to  show  him.  Get 
out  of  Bennett  while  there  was  still  time. 
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J  once  home:  "Jesus,  what  a  bummer  you 
fl  halfway  to  Oklahoma  City  and  back. 
J  up,  eat  a  Danish,  fly  half  as  far  as  any 
I  n  would,  and  you're  back  for  dinner." 
a  ts  knows  this  barmaid  in  Oklahoma. 
Iin't  want  to  spend  every  other  night  in 

■  ts,"  Didi  said.  "God  .  .  ." 

I  n't  want  to  spend  every  other  night  in 

55 

ha. 

glared.  She  had  a  set  of  gestures,  facial 
ons,  blinking  of  eyes,  pouts,  frowns, 
(Smiles  that  she  had  acquired  over  the 
uring  various  sexual  situations  (  which 
l«ent  argument  was ) .  The  coyness  she 
lies  used  still  brought  the  same  reaction 
fight  years  before  in  junior  high  in  West 

i't  you  know  Ciafu's  making  an  ass  out 
land  Sheats?" 

I:ssari  said  nothing:  Ciafu  being  the  one 
lired  that  a  simple  solution  to  many  prob- 
l»uld  be  to  have  his  pilots  change  planes 
1  between  points  of  destination, 
ist,"  Didi  said.  "I  bet  Ciafu  had  to  hunt 
,  give  psychology  tests,  mental  tests,  IQ 
til  he  found  two  people  that  failed  them. 
Dple  who  want  to  underachieve.  You  have 
something  to  fly  only  halfway  to  a  place 
er  day." 

e  being  some  truth  to  what  Didi  was  say- 
klessari  was  thinking:  maybe  they  could 
to  east.  Maybe  Didi  could  just  transfer  to 

airline,  merely  change  uniforms,  stews 
ly  being  free  from  those  difficulties  en- 
ed  by  Jesuits  jumping  to  the  Dominican 
Dominicans  to  the  Capuchins, 
st  people  would  want  to  go  all  the  way." 
mett  is  all  the  way." 

you." 

was  getting  dressed.  Their  arguments 
vhenever  she  had  to  leave;  proceeding 

door  before  any  conclusion  was  reached. 

s  putting  a  small  hat  on  her  head,  top- 
ff  a  very  neat  package.  Nothing  messy; 
ew  she  was  going  to  work  at  someplace 
\nd  Baldessari,  unshaven,  hairs  protrud- 
Im  the  area  of  his  belly,  with  eyes  that 
|  not  to  look  at  things,  could  be  going 

Bennett. 

looked  at  him.  "Something's  missing, 
you  feel  something's  missing?" 
lessari  shrugged.  "You  be  home  tonight?" 
ds  on  hips,  her  mouth  a  moue,  standing 
door,  Hollywood  exit,  she  slowly  shook 
ul  no. 


JESSARi  started  His  fat,  decrepit  Olds, 
small  blue-white  ball  of  smoke  appeared 
he  exhaust,  lingered,  caught  the  hot  weak 
stretched  and  thinned,  and  moved  across 


the  road.  It  hung  there,  alone,  conspicuous, 
cloudlike,  sitting  halfway  between  the  grass  and 
the  skein  of  smog  over  the  city  it'd  soon  join. 
Denver  was  filled  with  a  yellow-brown  cloud 
that  held  the  thin  sunlight  and  diminished  any 
clarity.  The  vague  dark  fingers  of  the  stuff 
reached  into  the  canyons  of  the  mountains,  the 
thick  heavy  palm  of  it  lay  over  the  city.  The 
city  was  hypertense,  as  if  the  flickering  of  the 
stoplights  and  mercury  lamps  was  causing  vi- 
brations other  than  those  that  caused  waves  to 
enter  the  visible  spectrum. 

The  haze  had  been  upon  the  city  for  days,  flat 
and  brown  like  the  plains  to  the  east:  the  haze 
contained  its  own  heat,  its  own  maneuverings,  its 
private  winds;  it  dictated  life-styles,  demanded 
obeisance  from  lungs  and  hearts.  Psyches 
warped,  changed  shapes,  curled  at  their  farthest 
ends,  withdrew  upon  themselves,  and  then  be- 
came irritable  when  even  this  small  portion  was 
stepped  on. 

Baldessari  taxied  the  310  to  the  end  of  the 
runway,  the  plane  partaking  in  slight,  graceful 
bounces  over  cracks  in  the  cement.  Didi.  God: 
Didi.  More  initials.  FAA,  VHF,  ETA,  DD.  She 
couldn't  see  him  for  a  while;  her  gynecologist 
said,  she  said.  What  did  Baldessari  know?  There 
were  people  in  cities  all  over  the  United  States 
she  told  everything  to.  Doctors,  analysts,  law- 
yers, dentists,  stews,  girlfriends,  pilots,  and 
ground  crews  knew  more  of  her  secrets  and 
problems  than  Baldessari:  a  great  underground 
of  people  who  knew  Baldessari  secondhand. 
Once,  twice,  several  times  Baldessari  thought 
he  heard  mention  of  his  name  come  over  care- 
lessly left-open  microphones,  random  voices 
pierced  by  static,  comments  emanating  from 
cockpits  and  control  towers  discussing  Baldes- 
sari's  habits  and  his  odd  flights  halfway  to  any 
decent  destination.  He  was  positive  he  caught 
the  names  of  the  Sperm  and  Ova,  of  various 
clubs  around  the  country.  Didi's  name  was 
spoken  continuously.  He  heard  the  names  of 
Did  i's  friends  he  had  met.  Again  he  heard  his 
own  name.  He  felt  he  had  stumbled  onto  some 
vast  inner  core  of  America,  a  great  web  whose 
strands  stretched  across  the  country,  interwoven 
voices  and  static-pierced  broadcasts  of  wants, 
desires,  greeds,  and  simple  communications. 
Then,  abruptly,  Baldessari  ceased  to»hear  his 
name  at  all,  and  he  wondered  if  he  had  imag- 
ined it.  He  listened  intently.  He  decided,  after 
much  thought,  that  his  name  had  just  stopped 
being  spoken. 

Baldessari  peered  eastward,  could  see  the  lip 
of  smog  that  ended  not  far  from  Denver.  The 
tower  finally  gave  him  clearance,  but  he  waited 
still  longer  before  leaving,  careful  to  avoid  the 
turbulence  and  wash  of  the  727  that  had  pre- 
ceded him,  waiting  extra  minutes  until  it  was 
gone,  a  speck  in  the  sky,  before  beginning  his 
takeoff  down  the  long  runway. 


"The  shortness  of 
affairs  and  de- 
crease in  perma- 
nent relation- 
ships is  some 
obscure  step  in 
the  evolution  of 
man  whose  pur- 
pose cannot  yet 
be  determined, 
was  Baldessari's 
theory." 
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by  Earl  Shorris 


The  Resurrection.  (  Out  of  print. ) 
The  Wreckage  of  Agathon.  Harper 
&  Row,  $6.95;  paper,  $1.25  ( Bal- 
lantine ). 

Grendel.  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  $5.95; 
paper,  $.95  ( Ballantine ) . 
The  Sunlight  Dialogues.  Alfred  A. 
Knopf,  $8.95. 

Jason  and  [Yledeia.  Alfred  A.  Knopf, 
$7.95. 

And  Cain  said  unto  the  Lord,  My 
punishment  is  greater  than  I  can 
bear. 

— Genesis  4:13 

History  is  too  rich  in  prophets; 
the  whine  of  doomsaying  is  in 
our  daily  life.  We  need  writers  who 
will  defend  us  against  the  sins  of 
God  by  revising  the  dream  history  of 
our  kind. 

John  Gardner  believes  and  denies 
the  past;  he  shakes  the  order  on  which 
mythical  history  has  been  predicated, 
setting  man  above  the  gods.  A  theme, 
almost  an  obsession,  runs  through  his 
work;  he  begins  at  the  beginning — 
Eden — and  concentrates  on  the  great 
sin,  the  murder  of  Abel.  Since  we  are 
the  children  of  Cain,  the  builders  of 
cities,  Gardner  defends  us  by  revising 
our  interpretation  of  Cain's  art.  The 
cause  of  Cain's  murderous  jealousy 
was  God's  rejection  of  his  offering  of 
the  ''fruit  of  the  ground"  and  his  ac- 
ceptance of  Abel's  offering  of  the 
"firstlings  of  his  flock  and  of  the  fat 
thereof."  One  may  interpret  God's 
choice  with  the  humility  of  a  Kierke- 
gaard, suggesting  that  Cain,  like 
Abraham,  should  have  had  faith:  who 
arc  we  mere  mortals  to  question  the 
ways  of  the  Lord?  Or  one  may  think 
thai  God  is  some  sort  of  primitivist, 
preferring  the  nomadic  Abel  to  the 
civilized  (the  word  can  be  traced 
b;  n  the  Lal'm  colore,  to  cultivate  ) 
Cai 

.1   ises  to  read  Gen- 
esis 3:2  -  ire  the  Lord  God 
sent  him  |  Adan  forth  from  the 
garden  of  Eden,  lo  till  the  ground 
from  whence  he  \\a-  taken."  )  before 


he  reads  Genesis  4:3-5,  in  which  God 
rejects  Cain's  offering  of  the  "fruit 
of  the  ground."  It  makes  no  sense; 
the  unnameable  is  irrational,  capri- 
cious. How  can  Cain  have  faith  in 
caprice?  The  unnameable  Himself 
has  failed  to  have  even  the  consisten- 
cy of  ordinary  men.  Cain,  realizing 
the  absurdity  of  the  world,  rebels; 
raging,  he  kills  his  brother. 

God  refuses  responsibility  for  the 
act  and  sends  Cain  out  to  be  a  fugi- 
tive and  a  wanderer,  putting  a  mark 
on  him  to  keep  him  from  being  killed 
before  he  has  suffered  enough  to  sat- 
isfy his  tormentor. 

Gardner  cannot  retract  the  curse, 
but  he  rejects  the  guilt,  telling  us  that 
Cain  and  the  children  of  Cain  are  the 
human  sufferers  of  this  world,  the 
compassionate  ones,  those  whose 
very  being  is  the  most  intense.  On  the 
outskirts  of  Eden  we  learned  doubt, 
the  possibility  of  evil,  loneliness,  and 
the  ultimateness  of  this  world.  The 
children  of  Cain,  staggering  through 
life,  stinking  and  groaning  under  the 
burden  of  primordial  guilt,  knowing 
they  must  overcome  both  themselves 
and  their  fate,  are  capable  of  love 
and  perception;  they  are  humanists. 

John  Gardner  teaches  us  to  love 
them  so  that  we  may  disregard  the 
despairing  lacerations  of  the  prophets 
and  love  ourselves. 

Two  of  Gardner's  novels  have  a 
contemporary  setting  ( Batavia,  N.Y. ) , 
Earl  Shorris  is  a  contributing  editor  of 
Harper's. 


and  neither  of  them  succeeds  i : 
legory  or  art.  His  first,  The  Rest 
tion,  lacks  the  wit  of  life  as  it  i 
through  the  death  agonies  of  a 
fessor  of  philosophy;  and  The' 
light  Dialogues,  Gardner's  bests 
attempts  to  make  Genesis  of  Ba  I 
and  instead  gets  lost  along  the  I 
of  the  Genesee  River.  The  Sun  t 
Man,  whose  passion  is  for  monoFei 
rather  than  dialogue,  returns  t( 
tavia  after  years  of  wandering."  ri 
the  mark  of  Cain  he  wears  the  I 
of  a  burn  suffered  while  attem]  I 
to  rescue  a  child  from  a  fire.  Ii  ° 
fashion  of  the  lesser  Greek  plays  g 
Sunlight  Man  keeps  being  loWit 
onto  the  scene  by  a  great  mac 
there  to  speak  ponderous  lines :  t 
connect  current  time  with  hii  J 
The  clumsiness  and  lack  of  focu 
this  novel,  which  comes  after  Grc 
and  The  W reckage  of  Agathon  ir  ! 
Gardner's  publishing  chronology  HI 
dicate  that  it  was  probably  will 
earlier.  Even  so,  one  must  w<rr 
why  a  man  who  is  capable  of  re  \ 
ing  Beowulf  did  not  rewrite  His 1  nj 
novel. 

Almost  everyone  who  has  strug  i 
through  Beoivulf  has  wondered  1 
English  literature  couldn't  haveb'  O 
after  English  sounded  like  Engli;  I 
why  those  singsong  lines  couldn 
translated  for  us.  It  was  more  jfl 
studied  than  enjoyed,  even  tho 
mous  joke,  "She  then  seated  herl 
on  the  guest  in  her  hall."  Beo  1 
himself  was  a  dull,  bloodless  brag;1 
the  dragon  slayer  who  probably  | 
rise  to  Nietzsche's  thought  that  c 
on  slayers  eventually  become  draj 
themselves.  But  Grendel  was  so 
rible — always  dropping  in  on  Hi 
gar's  mead  hall  and  eating  his  tfr  i 
—that  Hrothgar  and  his  merry  n 
drinkers  and  even  perfect  Beo 
himself  got  our  sympathy. 

In  Gardner's  version,  Grendel 
comes  the  hero.  But  the  novel  is  n  ' 
than  a  mere  overturning  of  Beov 
a  comic  revolution  in  which  we 
fer  the  monster  to  the  humans, 
a  thousand  years,  the  monster 


own  as  a  "creature  cut  off 
ice,  grim  and  greedy.  Iierce 
"  yet  Gardner  makes  t)f  tliat 
tinking,  man-eating  beast  a 
bittersweetly  witty,  and  al- 
lovable  being.  His  concep- 
o  thorough  and  the  piquant 
the  language  so  suited  to  the 
of  the  tale  that  Grendel,  the 
wretch,"  the  "fiend  from 
he  descendant  of  Cain,  be- 
the    one    character    out  of 
we  would  like  to  ask  to  join 
friendly  cup  of  mead.  The 
■  ervation  we  might  have  about 
1  invitation   would  concern 
's  proclivity  to  bite  off  the 
f  mead  th  inkers, 
recognizable    humanity  of 
juxtaposed  with  the  stupid, 
:ive,  warlike  behavior  of  the 
makes  the  monster  the  rep- 
ive  of  the  beings  we  would 
be,  even  if  we  must  swim 
.  nests  of  lire  snakes  and  wan- 
le  in  the  grim  heath.  Grendel 
submit,  the  monster  is  relent- 
uman,  individual,  imperfect. 
,  and  loving.  When  Grendel 
visit  to  the  old,  omniscient, 
ignificently  sardonic  dragon, 
nster's  loss  of  innocence  is 
aching  and  funny.  The  dragon 
is  humans  to  Grendel,  com- 
g  in  the  chronological  middle 
listory  of  philosophy,  "They 
ink  they  think." 
tlragon  comes  from  a  time  be- 
.ain,   before    Prometheus;  it 
when  it  will  die,  and  that  is 
iing.  From  its  vantage  point, 
igon  explains  Grendel  to  him- 
I'fines  his  role  in  relation  to 
ar  and  his  people:  "You  are, 
speak,  the  brute  existent  by 
hey  learn  to  define  themselves, 
ile,  captivity,  death  they  shrink 
the  Muni  facts  of  their  inoi- 
their     abandonment — that's 
en  make  them  recognize,  em- 
You  arc  mankind,  or  man  s 
oil." 

ek  out  gold  and  sit  on  it"  is 
agon's  advice.  But  that  is  im- 

e  for  Grendel.  He  listens  to 
flgs  of  the  shaper  in  Hrothgar's 

hall,  learning  thai  he  i-  the 
of  Cain  in  a  world  divided  be- 
'the  blessed  and  the  cursed.  He 
p  on  the  songs  of  the  shaper, 
ng  that  words  shape  the  world. 

humanity,  reality,  failing  to 
Stand  the  tlragon's  claim  that 
aper  makes  only  illusion.  His 
r's  loss  of  speech  through  ages 


of  loneliness  gnaws  at  him.  I  [e  suffei  s 
jealousy,  rejection,  and  the  constant 
song  of  the  shaper  coming  from  the 
mead  hall,  reminding  him  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  existence.  It  is  un- 
bearable; he  eats  Hrothgar's  thanes, 
chewing  off  heads  and  arms,  biting 
bodies  in  half,  watching  the  blood 
spurt  from  the  remains  of  his  trun- 
cated victims.  Then  the  hero  conies 
from  across  the  water,  from  the  land 
of  the  ( ieats:  Beow  ulf. 


(^ARDNKR  REVISES,  as  if  literature 
f  were  life  and  he  were  a  novelist 
of  an  earlier  time  merely  structuring 
experience  instead  of  inventing  or 
reinventing  the  world.  Lines  from 
Beou- ulf  mix  with  new  lines,  as  his 
Jason  and  Medeia*  incorporates  lines 
from  Euripides.  When  Grendel  lum- 
bers toward  the  great  battle  with 
Meow  nil,  Gardner  uses  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  anonymous  English  au- 
thor. But  there  are  important 
changes;  instead  of  a  monster  "bereft 
of  all  joys."  the  new  Grendel  thinks: 
"I  am  blazing,  half-crazy  with  joy." 

In  the  battle  itself,  Grendel  devi- 
ates from  the  original  language  only 
enough  to  remain  true  to  John  Gard- 
ner s  v  ision  of  the  world:  the  monster 
slips  and  falls,  giving  the  advantage 
to  Beowulf — an  accident,  the  caprice 
by  w  hich  the  absurd  world  works,  the 
godly  choice  made  on  the  outskirts  of 
Eden  repeated.  Poor  Grendel,  poor 
us;  death  is  tlefeat.  the  prophets  were 
right.  Our  own  "blind  hope"  fades 
with  the  monster's  life  force.  Then,  as 
if  by  magic,  we  are  reminded  that 
rebellion  is  also  a  way  to  die:  Grendel 
ends  defiant.  There  is  no  despair  that 
cannot  be  overcome. 

More  than  monsters  are  descended 
from  Cain;  flatulent  philosophers  who 
cool  their  feet  in  sewage,  walk  with  a 
crutch,  drink  too  much  wine,  love 
irony,  and  operate  on  the  strength  of 
Eros  have  also  been  cursed.  Could 
one  such  philosopher  be  Socrates'.'' 
Yes,  and  another  is  called  Agathon,  a 

The  spellings  used  here  are  those 
preferred  hy  (Gardner:  Medcia  for  Medea, 
Oidipus  for  Oedipus,  Lykourgos  for  Ly- 
curgus,  etc.  They  arc  more  accurate  trans- 
literations  of  the  ancient  Greek  than  those 
in  common  use.  There  are  also  two  amus- 
ing, it  obscure,  ideas  related  to  the  choice 
of  Agathon  for  the  name  of  the  charactei 
in  The  Wreckage  of  Agathon.  The  Aga- 
thon of  Plato's  Symposium  was  lamed  for 
his  physical  beauty.  Agathon  also  makes 
a  pun  .m  agathos,  which,  at  about  the 
time  in  which  Gardner's  novel  is  set, 
meant  prowess  in  battle. 
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new  catalogue  of  the 
famous  Museum  <  ihristmas  cards  an 
unparalleled  selection  of  paintings, 
drawings,  goldsmiths'  work,  stained 
glass,  sculpture,  textiles,  and  graphics. 
<yj  The  more  than  one  hundred  un- 
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start  al  $2.95.  Made  especially  for  the 
Museum,  they  can  be  bought  only  by 
mail  oral  the  Museum  itself.  Reserve 
your  copv  now  of  the  88-page  color 
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Socrates  transported  back  in  time  for 
150  years  and  moved  to  the  Sparta 
of  the  Helot  rebellion  and  the  laws  of 
Lykourgos. 

The  W  reckage  of  Agathon  drama- 
tizes an  argument  between  Socratic 
humanism  and  Platonic  transcendent 
philosophy.  Agathon,  the  humanist, 
has  been  sent  by  Solon  to  live  in 
Sparta,  where  Lykourgos,  more  or 
less  a  philosopher-king,  is  in  the  pro- 
cess of  setting  up  an  ideal  state.  Aga- 
thon mocks  and  advises  the  tyrant. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  novel,  which 
is  written  mainly  in  flashbacks,  the 
Spartans  arrest  Agathon  on  charges 
similar  to  those  made  against  Socra- 
tes in  Athens.  Peeker,  a  disciple,  goes 
along  to  prison  with  the  philosopher. 
During  their  time  in  prison  Agathon 
writes  his  life  and  Peeker  describes 
the  seer's  unseemly  behavior  both  in 
and  out  of  prison.  For  some  readers 
the  novel  will  have  most  value  as  a 
paradigm:  existentialists  and  Marx- 
ists can  have  their  pleasure  with  it, 
although  the  followers  of  Sartre  will 
be  stung  by  Gardner's  instructive  par- 
ody, using  the  terms  It  and  Not-It- 
ness.  Rebellion,  revolution,  the  class 
struggle,  tyranny,  oligarchy,  democ- 
racy, slavery:  the  questions  are  all 
there.  The  structure  of  the  novel  ac- 
commodates interpreters  of  every 
persuasion. 

Diotima,  the  perhaps  fictional 
teacher  of  Socrates  in  the  Sympo- 
sium, tells  us  that  art  and  Eros  are 
allied,  the  creation  of  beauty  and  the 
force  of  life  are  inextricably  bound 
together — art  and  life  are  lovers.  In 
the  best  novels  the  lovers  live  at  odds 
with  the  world;  fiction  rebels:  an  old 
and  dying  seer  writes  until  his  life 
force  fades  and  instead  of  rebellious 
lies  he  begins  to  draw  pictures  of 
dogs.  Fiction  is  a  fist  to  shake  in  the 
face  of  the  tormentor  of  Cain. 

The  Wreckage  of  Agathon,  how- 
ever, exists  beyond  the  ideas  that  at- 
tach to  it.  Agathon  is  a  character 
first  and  a  proof  last.  No  one  who  sits 
in  the  same  moment  with  us  could  be 
more  real.  Stinking,  smelly,  loving, 
laughing,  ironic  Agathon;  too  fat,  too 
drunk,  too  sly;  perfectly  imperfect, 
barbed  and  human;  what  travail  it 
would  be  to  live  in  the  novel  with 
him.  what  joy  it  is  to  know  him  from 
the  infinitesimal  distance  of  a  reader! 

His  curse  is  to  be  human,  his 
wreckage  is  life.  If  only  we  could 
have  such  adventures,  loves,  dangers! 
If  only  our  being  could  be  heightened 
like  his!  We  tramp  through  our  time 


bent  under  the  weight  of  prophec 
and  biology,  and  he  defies  gods  a 
dictators,  taking  pleasure  in  a 
lady's  defecation,  an  itch,  an  assi 
tion  beside  a  moonlit  pool,  the  r 
ning  of  a  fine  horse  under  him,  & 
in  the  comedy  of  himself.  The  ir 
itable  wreckage  of  Agathon  ta 
place  beside  the  false  starts  of  m 
the   tyranny    of  Lykourgos/Pla 
Nietzsche,   the   liberalism  of  So 
and  the  confusion  of  rebellion 
revolution  by  the  Helot  Dorkis 
his  wife  Iona.  They  move  the  W( 
but  Agathon  lives. 

Teirisias,  the  blind  seer,  also  I 
perhaps  in  the  form  of  a  poet 
might  one  day  dream  that  Artev 
Hekate  guided  him  back  to  the 
ment  of  Euripides'  Medea  and: 
yond  that  to  the  action  itself,  so  i 
he  could  tell  us  in  an  epic  poem  i 
Medeia  came  to  kill  her  sons  i 
curse  Jason  with  a  mute  (impott 
and  wandering  old  age.  If  su 
poet  listened  carefully  during  j 
travels  in  time,  he  would  cati 
poem  Jason  and  Medeia:  ant 
would  make  that  oftentold  -tor 
an  exciting  tangent  to  our  own  e 

Everyone  knows  the  love  am  •-. 
(if  Medeia  and  the  stoi  \  of  the 
nauts,  but  no  one  knows  this  ,  <j 
who  wins  a  kingdom  and  falls  o 
grace  by  the  beauty  of  his  \/f 
How  like  us  he  is!  ambitious! 
of  morality,  self-conscious,  suj 
victim  and  victim  again,  doom 
not  despairing,  a  burnt-out  wa  t.'i 
still  in  search.  And  there  is  OM 
wandering  too,  the  blind  victii  At 
there  are  the  gods,  more  foolif  m 
the  mortals;   Artemis  and  I  §| 
the  light  and  dark  sides  of  the  f» 
Which  rules?  How  can  man  » 
The  true  seer  knows  only  the  \m 
his  backward  journey  the  I 
meets  himself  face  to  face;  afl 
metheus,  after  Eden,  in  ignatf 
there  can  be  no  vision  but  ifr; 

Then  let  history  be  rewritti  Hj 
a  humanistic  point  of  view,  M  w 
ner  seems  to  say.  Let  the  jfjj 
shown  for  what  they  are,  M 
fate,  raise  man  to  a  place  fro)  W 
he  can  face  absurdity  witho  W 
bling;  then  the  children  of  (  nj 
have  the  courage  to  be,  to  :  ■ 
enter  the  forge  of  life  and  nil 
defiant,  free,  and  more  mere  ill 
the  gods. 

This  human  version  of  J(  'nl 
Medeia   is  a   noble   and  m 
poem.  John  Gardner  is  a  \ 
Apocalypse  is  the  cry  of  ama 
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ro  Wolfe  Cook   Book,  li\ 

out  and  the  Editors  of  the 
Press.  Viking,  $7.95. 

CARTOON-LIKE  WORLD  of  de- 
e  fiction,  mannerisms  maketli 
n.  W  hat  is  Sherlock  Holmes 
his  calabash,  his  deerstalker, 
am,  and  his  violin'.'  What  is 
it  Cuff  without  his  obsession 
s?  What  is  James  Bond  but  a 
:  slightly  le-s  than  the  sum  of 
ous  props  and — need  I  add 
'  Into  such  a  company,  a  com- 
misogynist    of    W  e-t  35th 
New  York  City,  nestles  the 
his  seventh  of  a  ton  with  com- 
.rough  more  than  fifty  chron- 
ero  Wolfe  has  refused  to  leave 
>se  on  business,  tended  with 
dus  regularity    (daily  from 
11:00  A.M.  and  from  4:00  to 
M.I  to  his  fabulous  rooftop 
in  of  orchids,  and  solved  in- 
)le  ballling  crimes  while  seat- 
he  outsize  chair  behind  his 
desk,  performing  no  exercise 
renuous  than  a  silent  in-and- 
don  of  his  lips, 
l  not  thus  gainfully  employed, 
lips — and  indeed  the  rest  of 
midable   alimentary   tract — 
isied  themselves   jn  various 
/ays.   Mouth-watering  hints, 
>re  than   hints,   of  glorious 
snacks,  banquets,  and  even 
es     occur     throughout  the 
ors  d'oeuvre.  These  are  occa- 
executed  by  the  hand  of  the 
himself,  sometimes  by  the 
Rusterman's,  the  Manhattan 
nt  founded  by  his  beloved 
man  Marko  Vukcic,  but  most 
y  Fritz   Brenner,   the  cook 
mploys  at  West  35th  Street, 
lowever,  only  Wolfe,  an  occa- 
uest,  and  his  amanuensis  and 
distant,  Archie  (Goodwin,  have 
d  to  slake  their  appetites  on 
ortedly  magnificent  fare.  For 


years  readers  have  suffered  pang-  of 
regret  and  envy  as  well  as  hunger  as 
they  contemplated  the  gap  in  the  lit- 
erature created  by  the  lack  of  a  Nero 
Wolfe  cookbook.  Now.  at  last,  for 
those  who  want  to  reach  a  new  level 
of  understanding  of  Wolfe  and  his 
milieu,  a-  well  a-  for  those  who  mere- 
ly w  ish  to  gorge  themselves,  this  gap 
has  been  bridged,  or,  more  accurate- 
ly, plugged.  I  wo  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five recipes,  meticulously  cross-ref- 
erenced to  their  appearance  in  the 
chronicles  of  Wolfe's  famous  cases, 
are  now  available  at  a  popular  price. 
Only  an  equally  scholarly  manual  of 
James  Bond's  female  companions 
would  fill  a  comparable  need. 

The  recipes  themselves  are  an  emi- 
nently satisfactory  and  quite  splen- 
didly eclectic  selection,  conveniently 
organized  by  occasion.  The  emphasis 
is  understandably  French,  with  a  few 
bows  to  the  cuisines  (,t  Italy,  Russia, 
the  Iberian  peninsula,  and  points 
east.  In  addition,  there  is  consider- 
able attention  to  American  regional 
specialties  and  to  the  preparation 
of  lamb,  no  doubt  a  concession  to 
Wolfe's  Montenegrin  origin. 

It  is  food  for  thought  to  speculate 
on  how  Wolfe  gained  his  evident  at- 
tachment to  New  England  cooking. 
There  is  a  superb  recipe  for  pumpkin 
pie,  and  another  for  clam  cakes  with 
>our  sauce.  Shad  is  given  loving  at- 
tention, and  the  elegant  simplicity  ol 
the  sauce  in  Fritz's  blueberry  grunt 
combines  happily  with  the  elegant 
complexity  of  the  accompanying 
sponge  cake. 

In  certain  respects,  however. 
WOlfe's  understanding  of  the  New 
England  vernacular  is  limited.  For  a 
fuss)  eater,  who  insists  on  the  superi- 
ority of  Puerto  Rican  molasses  and 
Syrian  thyme  honey,  it  seems  incred- 

Nels»n  W .  I'olsby  tvtnl\  iielunins  on  his 
patio  in  Berkeley,  California,  and  continual- 
ly leaves  his  house  on  business. 


ible  that  for  his  Brazilian  lobster 
salad  he  would  neglect  to  specify 
whether  by  "lobster  meat"  he  means 

as  I  devoutly  hope  he  does  riot — 
the  crustacean  marketed  under  the 
description  ""Brazilian""  lobster  tails, 
or  whether  he  means  the  real  article, 
which  the  French  call  "homard,"  to 
distinguish  it  from  "langouste,  "  the 
oversized  crayfish  that  i-  s(,l,|  jp 
the  United  States  as  "'lobster  tails" 
and  "rock  lobster."  Likewise,  I 
should  have  expected  to  see  in  the 
various  clam  recipes  distinctions 
made  among  the  varieties  of  bivalve 
sold  under  this  name. 

We  had  a  happy  surprise  in  our 
house  when  we  pursued  Wolfe'-  pre- 
ferred method  for  cooking  corn  on 
the  cob.  to  wit:  ""roasted  in  husk  in 
the  hottest  possible  oven  for  forty 
minutes."'  Although  we  fully  expect- 
ed cremated  corn,  what  we  got  was  a 
pleasant  enough  version,  having  a 
faint  flavor  of  charred  husk.  This  al- 
ternative is  not,  however,  clearly  su- 
perior to  the  traditional  method  of 
boiling  I  for  about  ten  minutes ), 
which  Wolfe  reviles.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  key  variable  that  deter- 
mines more  than  anything  else  how 
sweet  corn  will  taste  is  how  long  ago 
it  was  picked,  and  Wolfe's  rule,  "not 
more  than  three  hours  before  it 
reaches  me.'"  is  a  sound  one. 

»  »  olfe's  affection  For  N.  w 
T  ?  England  food  apparently  does 
not  extend  to  maple  syrup.  Although 
there  is  an  excellent  recipe  for  corn 
fritter-  i  evidently  Wolfe's  favorite 
food  I  and  one  for  griddle  cakes,  for 
a  >weet  accompaniment  we  are  of- 
fered blackberry  jam.  brown  sugar, 
the  aforementioned  Puerto  Rican 
molasses.  Syrian  or  Greek  wild  thyme 
honey,  even  guava  jelly,  for  heaven's 
-ake.  but  not  maple  syrup.  Wolfe 
does  mention  maple  syrup  in  connec- 


Their  war's 
not over 


These  are  the  street  boys. 

There  are  hundreds  of  them  in 
the  cities  of  Vietnam.  They  spend 
their  days  scrounging  enough  to 
just  stay  alive.  They  spend  their 
nights  like  this. 

Orphaned. abandoned. products 
of  the  war.  they  live  by  the  streets. 
They  have  nothing  else.  They  have 
ceased  to  care. 

It  would  take  someone  extraordi- 
nary to  touch  these  boys.  Someone 
who  has  already  touched  many  of 
them.  His  name  is  Dick  Hughes.  He 
has  opened  houses  where  they  can 
sleep  and  get  a  decent  meal.  He  gives 
them  medical  care  and  schooling. 
And  love.  He  believes  in  them.  He 
trusts  them.  And  what  is  most  im- 
portant, they  trust  and  believe  in 
him.  That  is  the  road  back. 

To  keep  his  houses  running,  to 
open  more.  Dick  needs  your  help. 
Send  whatever  you  can  to:  Dick 
Hughes.  165-34-8867,  Press  Mail- 
room  H,  FPO  San  Francisco  96620. 

Or  to: 
Shoeshine 
Boys.  522 
Fifth  Ave.. 
X.Y.  10036. 
For  infor- 
mation 
call:  (212) 
972-0545. 
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tion  with  rice  fritters,  but  only  as  a 
second  choice  to  black  currant  jam. 

This  is  a  puzzling  idiosyncrasy. 
Wolfe  doesn't  eat  out  enough  to  know- 
that  the  term  "maple  >yrup"  on  res- 
taurant menus  in  the  United  States  is 
usually  a  fraudulent  description  of  a 
cane  syrup  concoction  with  a  little 
fake  maple  flavoring  added.  This, 
however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
pure  and  unadulterated  reduced  sap 
of  the  maple  tree,  which  at  its  best 
is  nothing  short  of  ambrosial.  Peo- 
ple differ  as  to  when  maple  syrup  is 
at  its  best.  Many  prefer  the  light-col- 
ored and  delicately  flavored  fancy 
grade  of  syrup.  My  own  preference  is 
for  the  darker,  more  robust,  so-called 
"grade  B.  This  is  hard  to  find  ex- 
cept up  in  the  north  woods,  but  a 
little  inconvenience  should  hardly 
daunt  a  man  like  Wolfe  who  sends  all 
the  way  to  Mr.  Howie  in  New  Jersey 
for  sausage  and  insists  that  his  fowl 
be  fed  on  blueberries. 

Next  to  New  England,  the  region 
that  seems  to  have  found  its  way 
from  Wolfe's  stomach  to  his  heart  is 
the  American  South.  There  is  a  recipe 
for  a  splendid  New  Orleans  dish, 
creole  curds  and  cream,  although  var- 
iations on  the  basic  theme  are  not  ex- 
plored. Broiled  Georgia  ham.  topped 
by  a  sweet  sauce,  is  given  a  relatively 
simple  treatment,  as  are  terrapin 
Maryland  i  first  you  catch  a  terrapin  i 
and  beaten  biscuits.  Creole  tripe  and 
bouillabaisse  of  New  Orleans,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  difficult  and  complex. 
The  spoon  bread  recipe  falls  some- 
where between.  The  recipe  for  corned 
beef  hash  includes  approximately 
equal  parts  corned  beef  and  chitlins. 
and.  considering  the  unpretentious- 
ness  of  the  ingredients,  is  incredibly 
elaborate. 

This  all  shows  a  commendable  ad- 
venturousness.  What  are  we  to  think, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  Wolfe's  insensi- 
tivity  to  his  immediate  environment? 
There  must  be  half  a  dozen  places 
within  waddling  distance  of  \^  est 
35th  Street  where  a  decent  corned 
beef  sandwich  is  available,  and  sure- 
ly some  place  in  New  ^  ork  City, 
even  today,  where  an  exemplary 
specimen  can  be  located.  What.  then, 
are  we  to  make  of  the  utter  contempt 
which  Wolfe  shows  for  this  noblest 
expression  of  the  culinary  culture  of 
his  home  city?  "Butter  [!]  toasted 
[ !  ]  slices  of  bread,"  his  recipe  be- 
gins. White  bread,  no  doubt.  Wolfe 
is  mercifully  silent  on  the  issue  of  the 
removal  of  crusts.  He  specifies  Dijon 


ThJ 


mustard  and  coyly  allows 
and  lettuce  if  desired 
sorry  mess  simply  runs  ad 
geniu-  of  corned  beef,  which! 
-our.  and  pungent  in  charact 
not  meant  for  the  namby- 
treatment  Wolfe  accords  it  1 

Obviously  there  is  more  he 
meets  the  eye.  As  I  have! 
-hown,  it  cannot  be  the  paroc 
of  the  native  European  that 
\^  olfe  to  this  example  of  the 
of  New  \  ork.  His  repertoire 
as  near  to  the  city  limits  as  L 
land  duckling.  There  is  an  e 
scrapple  recipe  as  well  as  P 
phia  snapper,  and,  in  the  othe 
tion  on  the  Penn  Central, 
splendid  treatments  of  shad  ai 
roe.  available  nearest  to  Wolf 
Connecticut  River. 

Regrettably,   one  must  o 
that  \^  olfe  suffers  from  a  mi 
of  culinary  anti-Semitism.  ' 
truly  anomalous  in  the  pala 
practicing  liberal  of  the  her 
head,  as  Wolfe  clearly  is.  Avi| 
of  heartburn  can  hardly  suffk 
explanation:  Wolfe's  fondnesB 
heavy  sauces  of  New  Orlef  I 
fricassee  with  gravy  and  dur  J 
his  squirrel  stew,  all  weigh  he* 
the  balance  against  this  hyp.a 
Perhaps  someday  soon  Wo  4 
see  the  light,  or.  heaven  forbk  ■ 
fortune  will  strike  that  will  1  J 
him  at  long  last  the  solace  oi  ■ 
of  simple  chicken  soup,  with  ■ 
one  humble  matzoh  ball  floati  m 

Although  Wolfe  is  a  man  o'J 
preferences  and  not  a  few 
isms,  his  culinary  parochiali 
affectations  are  gratifyingly  f<j| 
haps  the  most  famous  of  the  i 
odd  propensity  to  drop  the  1 1 
the  garden  herb  chervil  inti  I 
wise  straightforward  convei 
much  in  the  way  today's 
drop  the  names  of  rock  musi 
contraceptive  devices.  It  was 
rate,  something  of  a  relief 
note  that  chervil  turns  up 
sixteen  recipes  in  this  book  : 
mercifully  absent  from  the  i 
goods,  the  desserts,  and  a  fa  i 
ber  of  other  items. 

Far  from  being  a  perfuni 
exploitive  adjunct  to  the  ail 
Nero  Wolfe,  this  cookbook  l 
on  its  own  stomach.  It  contaii 
u-eful  ideas:  numerous 
-tretch  the  mind,  and  only 
stretch  the  pocketbook.  Alt 
still  another  satisfying  visit 
great  detective. 


TOUTING  POINTS 


:ND5KIP  MADE  SIMPLE: 
icket  Guide 


very  often  one  finds 
ornered  at,  say,  a  bake 
a  fire  drill,  or  in  a 
tlevator  by  somebody 
ot  make  up  one's  mind 
nould  one  consign  this 
lo  oblivion  or  pledge 
loyalty?  What  a  dis- 
Most  of  us  are  weary 
ambiguous  situations; 
>  up  so  frequently  now- 
nank  God  you  can  now 
the  minute  complexi- 
luman  interaction  sim- 
finding  out  a  person's 
zal  sign.  If  this  person 
I  you  his  or  her  sign, 
le  does  not  belong  in 
i  of  Aquarius.  (Chances 
iow  he  or  she  has  de- 
.w're  an  idiot  anyway 
'relationship" — for  that 
las  been  stealing  up  on 
Jou  stand  there  together 
the  German  chocolate 
the  braid  on  the  fire 
5  jacket,  or  the  sealed 
doors — is  not  to  be.) 
€  his  her  sign  is  dis- 
rou  need  merely  glance 
iously  at  the  wallet-size 
elow  in  order  to  de- 


termine whether  the  two  of 
you  are  destined  for  perma- 
nent rapport  or  odious  conflict. 

How  to  use  your  Pocket 
Guide  to  Friendship:  If  you're 
the  type  who  likes  rapid  deci- 
sions and  needs  few  friends, 
then  simply  draw  a  line  from 
your  sign  to  the  opposite  sign. 
Befriend  people  of  that  persua- 
sion. But  if  you  want  to  be  busy 
and  popular,  then  you  have  to 
decide  with  which  element 
(earth,  air,  fire,  or  water)  your 
element  is  most  compatible. 
Earth  signs:  Taurus,  Virgo, 
Capricorn.  Air  signs:  Gemini. 
Libra,  Aquarius.  Fire:  Aries, 
Leo.  Sagittarius.  Water:  Pisces, 
Cancer,  Scorpio.  Connect  your 
sign,  then,  with  however  many 
elements  please  you. 

Some  helpful  hints.  Earth  + 
water  =  Grand  Canyon.  Earth 
+  air  =  sand  dune.  Earth  + 
fire  =  scorched  earth.  Earth  + 
earth  =  landslide.  Air  +  fire  = 
Bessemer  blast  furnace.  Air  -j- 
air  =  tornado.  Fire  +  water  = 
drenched  embers.  Fire  +  fire  — 
firestorm.  Air  +  water  =  selt- 
zer. 


gins  March  21 
begins  April  20 
begins  May  21 
begins  June  21 
ins  July  23 
egins  August  23 


Libra  begins  September  23 
Scorpio  begins  October  23 
Sagittarius  begins  November  22 
Capricorn  begins  December  22 
Aquarius  begins  January  20 
Pisces  begins  February  19 


A  Dozen  Wonderful  Things 

You  Can  Do  for  a  Friend  Right  This  Minute 

If  you  have  taken  the  WRAPAROUND  quiz  on  friendship  and 
determined  that  either  you  do  indeed  have  a  friend,  or  you  ought 
to  work  at  making  one,  we  urge  you  to  perform  one  or  more  of 
the  following  acts  of  friendship  for  him  or  her  right  away. 


9. 
10. 

11. 


Gently  massage  friend's  forehead,  temples,  hairline,  scalp,  and 
neck. 

Call  up  friend  and  say  you  were  just  reading  about  friendship 

and  got  so  excited  you  wanted  to  get  in  touch  and  tell  friend 

how  good  you  felt  about  him  or  her. 

Send  friend  carnivorous  plants  through  the  mail. 

Marry  friend's  estranged  spouse. 

Go  to  Chinatown  and  buy  friend  one  cookie  in  the  shape  of  a 

buddha  and  one  cookie  in  the  shape  of  a  fish. 

Do  friend's  dishes  even  though  you  didn't  dine  off  them. 

Advise  friend  to  get  out  of  the  stock  market. 

Call  up  the  person  who  was  your  best  friend  10  or  20  years 

ago.  Say,  "I  remember  that  we  were  best  friends." 

Change  diaper  of  friend's  baby. 

If  friend  has  recently  lost  something  dear  (a  pet,  a  ring,  a 
swim  fin),  replace  it. 

Write  a  song  to  your  friend.  A  possible  framework  for  the 
song: 

Dear  friend,  you  are  like  a   . 

You  always   when  1  feel  . 

And  when  I'm    you  never   . 

You  just 


Because  you  are  my 


friend! 


12. 


Tear  your  composition  out  and  mail  it  to  your  friend. 
Give  your  friend  a  hug  and  a  kiss. 


Hands  Across  the  Water 


Arrange  for  your  child  to  play 
with  your  best  friend's  child  and 
the  chances  are  the  kids  will 
balk,  sulk,  fight,  or  devise  com- 
binations of  all  those  activities. 
Perhaps  the  only  arena  in  which 
arranged  friendships  will  work 
is  the  international  one.  Since 
the  1930s,  the  Experiment  in  In- 
ternational Living  has  arranged 
for  thousands  of  American  stu- 
dents to  move  in  with  families 
abroad,  either  for  a  school  se- 
mester or  for  several  weeks  dur- 
ing the  summer.  Much  more 
often  than  not,  the  kids  form 
close  and  lasting  friendships  with 
their  assigned  hosts. 

About  1,500  young  people 
take  part  in  A  Summer  Abroad 
each  year.  A  typical  program — 
in  Italy,  say — lasts  from  six  to 
eight  weeks  and  includes  a  two- 
week  language  and  orientation 
course  at  the  Experiment's  head- 
quarters in  Vermont  (this  is 
optional  before  visiting  most 
countries);  a  trip  on  an  Experi- 
ment-chartered jet  to  Milan;  and 
a  stay  of  about  three  weeks  as 
a  "son"  or  "daughter"  of  an 
Italian  family.  For  the  final  ten 
days  of  the  Summer  Abroad. 
Experimenters    tour    Italy  by 


motor  coach  with  members  of 
their  host  families.  Then  they 
fly  back  to  the  States. 

All  applicants  for  the  program 
are  carefully  evaluated  for  place- 
ment. Returning  from  abroad, 
youngsters  are  asked  to  fill  out 
a  questionnaire,  and  five  out 
of  six  report  that  the  experience 
was  a  most  rewarding  one.  A 
survey  prepared  by  the  Experi- 
ment shows  that  many  former 
Experimenters  go  on  to  serve  as 
hosts  to  foreign  students  in 
America  and  many  still  corre- 
spond with  their  host  families 
or  former  "brothers"  and  "sis- 
ters." Almost  all  those  I  spoke 
to  had  good  feelings  about  the 
program.  The  one  negative  com- 
ment I  heard  came  from  a  boy 
who  only  wished  he'd  had  more 
opportunity  to  meet  and  make 
friends  with  a  greater  variety  of 
young  people. 

For  all  information  you  may 
write  to:  Information  Services 
Department.  The  Experiment  in 
International  Living,  Putney, 
Vermont  05346.  — Susan  Strauss 

Susan  Strauss,  a  free-lance  writer, 
first  came  to  this  country  on  a  schol- 
arship given  by  the  English-Speaking 
Union. 
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Liberty  Fraternity  Etc. 


When  you're  nine,  it's  the 
gang;  when  you're  20,  it's  the 
fraternity;  later  on,  if  you've 
grown  up  well-to-do  and  well- 
connected,  it's  The  Club,  or,  if 
you're  one  of  20,000,000  con- 
vivial American  men,  the  fra- 
ternal order.  Nearly  one-third 
of  the  adult  males  in  the  United 
States  partake  of  the  institution- 
ally based  friendships  offered 
by  Elks,  Moose,  and  related 
species.  Millions  of  their  wives 
and  children  participate  through 
women's  and  youth  auxiliaries. 

What  follows  is  a  brief  run- 
down on  the  leading  fraternal 
orders  circa  1973.  For  more  in- 
formation on  activities  and 
membership  requirements,  con- 
sult your  local  lodges. 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons.  With 
3.7  million  members  (300,000 
fewer  than  in  1960),  the  Masons 
are  stili  by  far  the  world's  larg- 
est fraternal  association.  Their 
secret  signs,  grips,  and  pass- 
words have  remained  virtually 
unchanged  for  over  two  and  a 
half  centuries,  as  has  opposition 
to  them  by  the  Catholic  Church, 
which  considers  membership  a 
cause  for  excommunication. 
Today,  individual  lodges  are  be- 
coming somewhat  less  concerned 
with  ritual  and  more  involved 
with  non-Masonic  affairs.  Ma- 
sons in  New  York  State,  for 
example,  contributed  $375,000 
last  year  to  the  Masonic  Re- 
search facility  for  the  study  of 
aging  in  Utica,  N.Y. 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks;  Loyal  Order  of  Moose. 
The  only  mammoth  fraternal 
orders  to  increase  membership 
since  World  War  II,  Elks  now 
number  1.3  million  and  Moose 
1.3  million.  Both  groups  have 
abandoned  most  ritual.  Both, 
until  very  recently,  have  refused 
to  admit  non-whites.  On  May 
28,  1973,  however,  the  Loyal 
Order  of  Moose,  convening  in 
Chicago,  voted  to  abolish  racial 
qualifications  for  membership. 
Knights  of  Columbus.  Com- 
prised of  1.1  million  "practical 
Catholics  in  communion  with 
the  Church  of  Rome,"  the 
Knights  gained  8,000  members 


last  year  after  several  years  of 
losses.  Recently  they  put  out  a 
manual  called  "Men  in  the 
Cities,"  which  suggests  ways  in 
which  the  order  can  help  with 
community  affairs. 
Knights  of  Pythias.  Down  from 
908,000  50  years  ago  to  160,000 
members  today,  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  are  no  longer  a  gen- 
uinely national  order.  Their 
main  interest  now  is  in  subur- 
ban affairs. 

Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows. The  1.2  million  Odd  Fel- 
lows boast  the  strongest  auxil- 
iary group  outside  of  Freema- 
sonry, but  their  main  concern 
is  with  homes  for  elderly,  in- 
digent members  and  their  fam- 
ilies. 

Lions,  Rotary,  and  Kiwanis 
Clubs.  Membership  rolls  for 
these  groups  have  been  growing 
for  several  decades.  Internation- 
ally, there  are  now  870,000 
Lions,  673,000  Rotarians,  and 
270.000  Kiwanians,  most  of 
whom  are  businessmen.  They 
generally  meet  for  lunch,  do 
without  ritual,  and  involve 
themselves  directly  and  to  some 
purpose  in  neighborhood  af- 
fairs. — Gerald  S.  Nagel 

Gerald  Nagel  is  a  writing  instructor 
a!  Manhattan  Community  College. 


CRONYISM 

One  of  the  most  delicate  and 
potentially  damaging  problems 
facing  modern  business  man- 
agement is  that  of  fraterniza- 
tion among  executives. 

If  carried  through  with  a 
sense  of  personal  integrity,  fra- 
ternization can  be  a  valuable 
asset  to  the  individual  executive 
and  his  organization. 

If  allowed  to  drift  without 
caution,  it  can  force  a  manager 
to  walk  a  tightrope  between  the 
zones  of  professional  ethics  and 
management  by  crony,  and  can 
warrant  a  company  setting  up 
protective  safeguards  for  the 
good  of  the  organization. 

— Nathaniel  Stewart 
"Friendship  Can  Ruin  Your 
Business," 
Nation's  Business,  Jan.  1959 


Propinquity  has  always  conditioned  friendship  and  love  and  hate, 
and  there  is  just  more  downright  propinquity  in  suburbia  than  in 
most  places.  — William  H.  Whyte,  Jr. 

The  Organization  Man,  1956 


16  HEALTHY  GAMES 


Here  is  the  script  for  a  friend- 
ship play.  No  props,  no  sets,  no 
lines  to  learn.  Any  number  can 
play.  What's  more,  all  of  these 
HEALTHY  GAMES  have 
caused  perfect  strangers  to  fall 
in  love.  What  would  they  do  for 
friends?  Ah,  but  that  would  be 
giving  away  the  ending. 
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0.  GROUP  DISCUSSION 
Play  this  game  first.  1 

any  point  in  this  script, 
group  loses  track  of  what 
about,  this  game  shouk 
played  again.  GROUP 
CUSSION  starts  with  a  » 
circle  and  stays  that  way 
game's  end.  Move  as  litt 
possible.  Game's  end; 
agreement  is  reached  on  ai 
the  following  questions: 
What  is  a  scripted  imprc 
tion?  2.  What  human  activ 
not  a  game?  3.  Is  this  serif 
rious?  4.  Are  we  a  group? 
there  anything  we  cannot 
cover  in  each  other  by  di 
sion?  6.  Which  n  (see  gair 
of  these  healthy  games  sha 
play? 

1.  PASS  THE  SHOE  «j 
An  ancient  folk  game  b 

shoe-wearing  cultures,  '% 
THE  SHOE  has  a  signific 
shrouded  in  these  peoples'  | 
of  barefootedness,  but  al!. 
servers  concur  that  it  is  aVr 
lot  of  fun.  A  circle  is  for 
Everyone  removes  one  sh 
or  both,  if  the  group  is 
vanced  (see  game  12).  S 
the  circle  with  a  shoe  bt 
you.  Sing  the  song. 

The  Song 

I  will  pass  this  shoe  from  n 

you,  to  you. 
I  will  pass  this  shoe  and  dc 

as  I  do. 

On  pass,shoe,you,  anddo, 
the  shoes  to  the  right  aroum 
circle.  On  do  just  as,  m&i, 
fake  pass  and  snatch  the 
back. 

2.  PARTNERS 

Count  the  group.  Divid' 
two.  Call  the  quotient  Q.  C 
off    by    Qs    and    those  1 
matching  numbers  buddy  u 
this  seems  too  mathematical 
having  everyone  close  his 
and   blunder   around  until 
bumps  into  somebody.  T 
his  partner.  Once  you  have 
open  your  eyes  to  avoid  J: 
bumped  into  again.  If  this  st 
conducive  to  cheating  in  | 
group,  try  the  following  B", 
od.  Stand  in  a  random  do| 
circle.  The  inside  circle  tun 
the  right,  the  outside,  to  the 
Stop  when  no  one  can  ren 
ber  where  anyone  started.  H) 
causes    dizziness,   just  fifi 
partner    the    usual    way  j 
game  10). 


3.  GUIDED  TOURS 
Partners  (see  game  2)  see  the 

sights.  Choose  one  partner  to  be 
guide.  Guide,  interpret  what 
your  partner  is  going  through 
on  a  tour.  Tourist,  you  ask 
questions.  Both  tourist  and 
guide  may  be  merry,  outrage- 
ous, sensitive,  or  bland,  as  the 
mood  of  the  moment  dictates. 
The  point  here  and  throughout 
is  to  concentrate  on  a  single 
simple  task  in  order  to  let  what 
is  trying  to  happen  happen. 
Partners  comingle  until  there  is 
a  single  guide  of  many.  Boss 
guide  leads  on  to  the  next  game. 

4.  SEMINAR 

This  game  begins  with  sim- 
ple conversation.  The  topic 
should  be  difficult  and  deep. 
The  object  is  not  to  clarify  it 
but  to  develop  an  opaque  jargon 
of  as  many  new  words  as  pos- 
sible, so  when  you  come  to  a 
word  that  causes  confusion,  sub- 
stitute an  invented  one.  Have  a 
group  discussion  (see  game  0). 
The  aim  here  is  agreement, 
though  the  substance  of  your 
final  agreement  should  be  un- 
intelligible to  the  layman — i.e., 
whoever  is  not  playing  the 
game.  Each  player  must  use 
every  new  word  once.  Last  one 
out  has  to  define  all  the  words. 

5.  HELP  WANTED 
Volunteers.  First  volunteer  in- 
terviews succeeding  volunteers 
before  the  group  for  position  of 
assistant  interviewer.  When  an 
applicant  meets  your  approval, 
admit  that  one  into  an  assis- 
tantship — which  will  consist  of 
taking  your  place  in  the  game. 
The  game  is  over  when  every- 
one is  someone  else's  assistant. 
Until  then,  all  players  should 
advise  their  assistants  as  loudly 
as  necessary.  If  the  neighbors 
object  to  the  noise,  try  some- 
thing quieter  (see  game  15),  or 
brazen  it  out.  Invite  them  in  to 
watch  the  guerrilla  theater  show 
of  American  business  you  are 
rehearsing. 

6.  VOLUNTEERS 

This  game  starts  with  an 
empty  stage.  Everybody  sits  un- 
til somebody  starts.  What  is 
started  is  usually  a  game  that 
can  grow  (see  game  5).  The 
mOre  reluctant  everyone  is  to 
start,  the  more  expansive  will  be 
the  game's  growth.  Volunteer- 
ing takes  courage  because  you 
are  afraid  of  making  a  spec- 
tacle of  yourself.  You  are  also 
convinced  you  have  a  pretty 


spectacular  self.  So  wait  for  the 
courage.  It  will  come.  Wait  for 
the  first  volunteer.  The  first  vol- 
unteer gives  everyone  courage. 
When  the  whole  audience  has 
volunteered,  the  game  is  over. 

7.  NO  EMBARRASSING 
SILENCES 

Volunteers.  First  volunteer, 
start  a  conversation.  When  you 
reach  a  silence,  stop  and  start 
another  conversation  with  some- 
one else.  Succeeding  volunteers 
start  other  conversations.  These 
run  absolutely  simultaneously 
with  the  first.  Every  silence 
that  occurs  involves  the  whole 
group  in  silence  (see  game  13). 
If  you  have  been  conversing  be- 
fore the  silence,  you  may  not 
converse  after  it  with  the  same 
person.  Find  a  new  group 
member  with  whom  to  pick  up 
the  thread  of  your  conversation. 

8.  SAFE  AND  HARMLESS 
This  script  can  live  only  by 

keeping  its  players  safe.  How- 
ever, the  script  is  designed  for 
a  leaderless  group.  There  will  be 
no  one  around  whose  profes- 
sional reputation  is  at  stake  in 
the  (unlikely)  event  something 
atrocious  happens.  Therefore, 
the  first  and  foremost  rule  is: 
all  games  are  over  if  anyone  is 
harmed.  Take  the  group  out  and 
run  around  the  block.  Keep  to- 
gether (see  game  3),  and  play 
SAFE  AND  HARMLESS.  Hey. 
if  nobody  is  harmed  running 
around  the  block,  nobody  will 
be  harmed  by  these  games. 

9.  WHOLE  NUMBERS 
Volunteers  for  a  pantomime. 

Learn  silence  and  attention  (see 
game  14).  Pantomime  is  a  game 
in  itself,  but  its  rigor  and  artis- 
tic development  make  it  too 
imposing  for  this  modest  script. 
Here  we  shall  provide  a  spill- 
way for  the  dammed  verbal 
flow  in  the  form  of  WHOLE 
NUMBERS.  The  subject  of  the 
pantomime  need  not  be  numeri- 
cal, but  if  you  have  to  talk,  say 
a  number.  As  a  refinement,  the 
numbers  may  be  made  to  count 
up  to  n.  (It  is  up  to  the  players 
to  set  n  in  any  game  that  in- 
volves that  unknown.  As  you 
get  better,  set  it  higher.) 
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10.  LAUGHTER 
Find    an    amusing  partner. 

Practice  the  state  of  mind  be- 
yond LAUGHTER  thus:  clown, 
try  to  make  the  straight  laugh 
(see  game  11).  Appoint  one  of 
you  to  be  straight.  Straight, 
never  laugh.  Clown  laughs  only 
in  the  grotesque  way  clowns  use 
to  make  others  laugh.  The 
clown  causes  laughter,  the 
straight  suppresses  it.  This  keeps 
the  improvisation  going.  When 
either  clown  or  straight  goes  up, 
the  sides  are  reversed.  When 
both  can  keep  from  laughing, 
try  to  play  this  before  an  audi- 
ence. 

11.  MACHINE  OPERATOR 
Partners.  Choose  one  to  be 

the  MACHINE,  one  its  OP- 
ERATOR. Operator,  try  to  fig- 
ure out  how  this  machine  works. 
Machine,  try  to  work  consistent- 
ly well.  This  could  be  arche- 
typal! After  all,  machines  play 
their  games  better  than  any  hu- 
man being  could.  It  is  a  pity 
they  never  get  any  enjoyment 
out  of  them.  If  you  enjoy  MA- 
CHINE OPERATOR,  play  it 
until  the  machine  is  swift  and 
perfect  and  the  operator  is  a 
true  master  of  the  craft.  Then, 
operator,  demonstrate  your  ma- 
chine to  the  group  (see  game  4). 

12.  NUDE  FEET 
Barefoot,  the  group  puts  all 

feet  into  the  center  of  the  circle. 
Silence  (see  game  10).  Start  a 
foot  gesture  that  everyone  can 
follow.  When  all  your  feet  are 
moving  in  unison,  change  the 
gesture.  The  object  of  the  game 
is  to  stay  together.  A  spontane- 
ous water  ballet  will  develop  as 
the  gestures  evolve.  Much  of  the 
time  you  can  ride  with  the  ges- 
ture of  the  moment,  following 
everybody  and  watching  the 
foot  flower  ripple.  Then,  sud- 
denly you  will  feel  the  power  of 
making  some  slight  change  in 
the  gesture  and  having  all  the 
feet  follow.  The  game  ends 
when  you  all  withdraw  your  feet 
together. 


13.  SPASMS  OF  D 
Lie    back    and  relaj 

touching  in  the  center 
circle.  Try  to  tense  an< 
your  feet  in  unison.  If  y 
the  spasms  traveling  up 
your  feet  to  the  rest  o 
body,  let  them.  They  wil 
stronger.  The  group  will 
tain  a  rhythm  of  its  owi 
sion  and  relaxation  will 
upon  it  in  waves,  or  jc 
beats.  These  cycles  of  te 
relaxation  will  be  deepe 
a  group  than  any  one  n 
could  reach  alone.  Whe 
reach  the  peak  of  intensit 
one  long  tension  in  unisc 
lax.  Pull  your  knees  up  t 
chest.  Open  your  eyes, 
and  look  around  (see  ga 


14.  GOOD-LOOKING  t 
Partners.  Settle  down  i 
stretch  of  uninterrupted  1  i 
at   each   other.   Alarm  ii 
sunset,    record,    or  raiilJ 
keeps   time.   Silence.  IfiB 
broken,    resume    it,   or  ;j 
something  easier  (see  gai  t|i 
Try  to  look  into  your  p.  :r; 
eyes  as  openly  and  quii  a 
possible.  With  both  partn  * 
obile,  anything  can  he 
urious  transformations,  ™ 
of  ectoplasm,  new  awa 
openness  with  a  strange 
all  be  reported  at  the  (' 
this  game.  All  the  casu 
server  can  see  walking  tl 
is  a  bunch  of  people  stai 
each  other.  Too  bad  f< 
casual  observer. 


15.  MASSAGE  PARLO 
(See  game  8) 
Partners.  Silence.  One 
at  the  head  of  the  other, 
flat  out,  supine.  Slow  fac 
The    supine  partner 
strive  to  be  relaxed  and 
tive.  The  kneeling  one  i 
rely  on  sympathy  to  find 
to  do  with  that  face.  A 
sympathetic  face  rub  will 
both  partners  relaxed  at  tr 
as  if  the  face  is  neither 
nor  mine.  We  should  be  a 
say,  without  being  coy, 
rub  our  faces.  When  this 
pathetic   face   is  relaxec 
glowing  with  happiness,1 
the  eyes,  sit  back,  and  wai 
game  is  over.  What  begin; 

— Frazer  M: 

Frazer  Maclean  is  a  dramatist 
ing  with  puppets  and  real  peo 
creates  plays  on  the  spot.  Intf 
lion  is  his  style. 
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tEADERS 


Trivia  Jot  to 
Bowling,  Golf 
[re,  Ghost,  Bridge, 
Casino,  Pinochle, 
Isrs,  Scrabble, 

Crostic  or 
Id  Witch  of  the 

I  Anyone? 

AROUND  readers  ap- 
Mie  a  playful  bunch,  if 
Borises  to  our  random 

■  the  May  issue  on  "The 
Biot  Taking  Things  Too 

■  "  are  any  indication  of 

■  aie  predilections.  Not 
ifl  e  all  the  games  in  the 
I  le  mentioned,  but  most 
1/ho  wrote  in  said  they 
q  heir  respective  games 

I  three  or  four  times  a 

I I  readers  took  enough 
| '  from  gaming  to  de- 
I  «cial  games  they  enjoy, 
I  take  pleasure  in  repro- 
■hem  below. 

I  ry  Game:  Five  to  six- 
I  ople.  One  person  is  in 
I  of  the  dictionary,  and 
I  until  he/she  finds  a 
obably  unknown  to  all. 
;tionary   person  writes 
nition  down  (often  in 
:d  or  abbreviated  lan- 
and  then  spells  out  and 
ices  the  word  for  the 
:o  write  down.  Partiti- 
on write  down  an  in- 
(but  plausible)  defini- 

II  definitions  are  then 
to  the  dictionary  person 
d  aloud,  along  with  the 
.ry  definition.  Everyone 
n  the  definition  he/she 
s  correct.  You  get  a  point 
ry  vote  for  your  false 
,on,  and  a  point  for 
g  the  correct  definition, 
len  we've  had  enough  of 
Tie,  we  play  charades. 

m  and  Charles  Eldredge 
Portsmouth,  N.H. 

'antation:  One  or  more.  I 
transplanted   Texan  in 

*sey.  In  Jersey  I  general- 

2nd  I  am  lost.  In  Reality 
of  Morris),  I  generally 

t.  — Anonymous 

Lake  Hiawatha,  N.J. 

y:  The  perfect  form  of 
;quires  no  special  equip- 
no  free  time,  no  partic- 
:tting,  no  expenditure  of 
,  no  lengthy  period  of  ap- 


prenticeship, and  no  major  com- 
mitment. Fantasy,  that  is.  I'm  a 
devotee.  Each  day  I  get  to 
spend  three  or  four  waking 
hours  playing  it,  but  if  paid,  I 
could  fantasize  8,  10,  14  hours 
at  a  stretch.  Incidentally,  I'm 
widely  considered  sane  and 
would  be  happy  to  provide  af- 
fidavits to  that  effect. 

— Cass  Brown 
Reno,  Nev. 

Procrastination  &  Vac  illation : 
Procrastinate  as  often  as  possi- 
ble. Vacillate  during  eight-hour 
work  day.  — Sue  Van  Allen 
Metaline  Falls,  Wash. 

Once  Upon  a  Time:  One  per- 
son begins,  "Once  upon  a  time 
there  was  .  .  ."  and  goes  on, 
letting  his  imagination  carry 
him  where  it  will.  When  he  runs 
out,  the  next  person  takes  up 
the  tale,  again  letting  his  imag- 
ination go,  not  trying  to  keep 
to  the  original  tale.  And  so  on. 
Remarkable  stories  emerge.  It  is 
a  lot  of  fun.  And  a  very  good 
game  to  play  with  grandchil- 
dren while  riding  to  the  picnic 
spot.  — Philomene  Reed 

Monterey,  Calif. 

What  Was  That?  Played  for  one 
to  four  hours  each  night  after 
I  turn  the  lights  out.  Tally:  one 
genuine  burglary  attempt,  six 
triumphs  for  rationality,  and 
987  losses  to  exhaustion. 

— T.  F.  Harris 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

Playing  Games:  My  hobby  is 
playing  realistic  and  relevant 
adult  games  that  are  also  fun. 
The  National  Puzzler's  League 
(299  McCall  Road,  Rochester, 
N.Y.  14616)  specializes  in  an- 
agrams, cryptograms,  spooner- 
isms, charades,  and  crosswords 
with  geometric  shapes.  The 
Knights  of  the  Square  Table 
(Drawer  G,  Pittsford,  N.Y. 
14534)  specialize  in  postal 
games — chess  variants,  word 
games,  go,  checkers,  salvo,  etc. 
There's  also  the  American 
Gamers  Association  (460  36th 
Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
94121)  and  the  Amateur  Games 
Association  (9072  East  Artesia 
Blvd.,  Bellflower,  Calif.  90607). 

— Alister  Wm.  Macintyre 
Face-To-Face  Simulation  Gam- 
ing &  Science  Fiction  Wargamc 
Design 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Winning  the  GEBTC 

Once  upon  a  time — for  ex- 
ample, earlier  this  afternoon — 
there  was  a  group  of  silly  peo- 
ple. Now  these  people  were  silly 
because  ALL  PEOPLE  ARE 
SILLY.  But  this  group  in  par- 
ticular found  themselves  sort 
of  mumbling  at  life,  whispering 
reassurances  that  everything 
was  going  fairly  well;  WHEN 
— their  names,  strictly  unsolic- 
ited and  unbeknownst  to  them, 
were  entered  in  The  Great  Ex- 
istential Blanket-Tossing  Con- 
test. 

Oddly  enough,  they  all  won 
( #  # !  *  WOW ! ) .  And  so,  each  of 
them  very  shortly  thereafter  ex- 
perienced in  their  lives  a  defi- 
nitely queasy,  free-floating  sort 
of  feeling,  as  though  they,  and 
all  their  assumptions,  had  been 
gripped  in  the  Hands  of  Fate 
and  tossed  sky-high.  After  that, 
no  matter  what  they  did,  it 
didn't  feel  quite  like  it  did  be- 
fore. 

At  first,  of  course,  people 
being  not  only  silly,  but  crea- 
tures of  small  insight  and  small- 
er courage,  no  one  proclaimed 
very  loudly  that  he  had  just 
won  the  great  you-know-what. 
It  was  devilishly  hard  to  com- 
pute on  income  tax  forms,  or 
admit  to  unemployment  agen- 
cies, even  harder  to  explain  to 
that  silly  group  of  old  acquain- 
tances still  catching  the  8:21/ 
5:14  express.  But  eventually,  as 
the  unwritten  Rules  of  the  Game 
moved  through  their  lives,  the 
Winners  became  acquainted 
with  one  another. 

They  consulted  the  I  CHING, 
told  each  other  their  dreams, 
and  wanted  to  know  what  use 
anyone  else  had  found  for  those 
nagging  old  assumptions. 

Well,  finally,  as  almost  al- 
ways happens  when  people  sit 
down  and  get  to  know  one  an- 
other, they  began  to  like  each 
other.  They  had  taken  time  to  * 
come  to  their  senses,  but  at  last 
they  began  now  to  understand 
the  myriad  possibilities  open  to 
them  as  Winners.  Gradually 
they  dropped  the  Encounter 
Groups  and  simply  encountered 
each  other  on  all  paths  of  life. 
They  enjoyed  their  libraries  for 
the  questions  raised,  but  con- 
sidered answers  possible  only  in 
subtler  terms  than  words  can 
offer.  They  regained  some  of 
their  childishness  and  forgot  to 
note  it.  They  began  to  dream  in 
the  daytime. 
One  day  it  seemed  suddenly 


possible  to  stop  just  talking,  just 
dreaming,  just  planning.  They 
decided  to  build  neighborhoods 
— oh,  most  unlike  the  old  ones, 
from  which  they  fled.  In  those, 
chained  men  had  moved  like 
morn  and  evening  tides  out  of 
the  singular  dwellings  to  jobs 
where  they  did  not  talk  much 
with  the  other  men,  and  only 
joked  with  the  women,  and  the 
computers  answered  any  prob- 
ing with  algebra  on  punch 
cards.  In  those  neighborhoods 
the  deserted  women  had  cir- 
cled aVound  the  isolated  lives 
of  their  cars  and  children  and 
each  other,  and  done  good  works 
for  people  they  would  never  go 
see,  and  were  constantly  dieting 
on  grapefruit  and  boiled  eggs. 
And  everybody  was  sort  of 
mumbling  to  himself  that  it 
was  all  moving  along  fairly 
well.  NONONONONONO  .  .  . 
Let  those  memories  fade.  They 
were  Winners  now. 

They  touched  each  other — 
shyly,  newly  unshelled,  silly 
people.  They  kissed  each  other, 
softly;  it  js  nice  to  understand 
about  that  at  last  and  not  to  be 
afraid.  And  they  all  went  to 
live  in  ONE  TREE. 

ONE  TREE  was  on  the  beach, 
with  eucalyptus  trees  and  sand 
and  people  who  could  live  life 
like  the  true  tides  now.  ONE 
TREE  was  on  the  prairie,  with 
sunrises  and  grain  growing,  and 
people  who  could  follow  sea- 
sons and  know  what  they  har- 
vested. ONE  TREE  was  in  the 
city,  with  bicycling  and  block 
parties  and  people  who  could 
write  their  own  rhymes  for  sing- 
ing in  the  city's  tune.  And  ONE 
TREE  was  in  the  mountains. . . . 
And  ONE  TREE  was  along  the 
rivers. .  .  .  And  ONE  TREE  was 
wherever  the  Winners  of  The 
Great  Existential  Blanket-Toss- 
ing Contest  settled,  and  made 
roots,  and  new  life,  and  ripened, 
which  is  everywhere. 

There  everybody  is  busy  do- 
ing something:  changing,  slow- 
ly and  particularly,  the  world. 
There  everybody  takes  time 
without  counting  it  out,  and 
speaks  without  mumbling,  and 
listens  to  his  neighbor.  And 
ONE  TREE  grows,  because 
there,  too,  late  at  night,  re- 
membering former  times  and 
friends,  everybody  quietly  sub- 
mits other  people's  names  to  be 
entered  in  The  Great  Existen- 
tial Blanket-Tossing  Contest. 

— Christina  Baldwin 

Christina  Baldwin  is  a  writer  for  a 
research  group. 
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TOOLS  FOR  LIVIII 


BY  WAY  OF  INTRODUCTION 

As  products  proliferate  it's  getting  harder  and  harder  to  separate 
the  true  items  of  value — those  that  do  what  they  promise  for  a  use- 
ful period  of  time  at  a  reasonable  cost — from  the  general  chaff. 
Tools  for  Living  is  simply  an  attempt  to  make  information  available 
on  those  goods  and  services  worth  knowing  about.  Furthermore, 
since  everyone  we  know  gets  busier  and  busier,  we  felt  it  made 
sense  to  extend  the  information  service  to  its  logical  conclusion: 
you  can  buy  most  of  these  products  through  us  if  that's  the  easiest 
way  for  you  to  get  them. 

Tools  for  Living  is  not  a  product  testing  service.  If  we  feature 
something  here,  it's  because  we  like  it.  There  are  no  best  buys,  no 
check-rated  items,  no  guarantees  or  warranties.  Our  items  are  not 
selected  by  an  organized  process;  somewhere  along  the  line  one  of 
you  or  one  of  us  has  run  across  that  particular  product,  used  it, 
and  found  it  to  be  functional  and  worth  its  price. 

If  you  decide  to  order  any  of  these  items  through  Harper's,  just 
follow  the  instructions  on  the  next  page.  Postage  and  handling 
charges  are  on  us. 


THE  HANDYMAN  CAN 

Formulas,  Methods,  Tips  and 
Data  for  Home  and  Workshop 
may  not  be  the  catchiest  title 
you've  ever  heard  but  Hans 
Winterkorn  from  New  York 
tells  us  it  accurately  describes 
Kenneth  Swezey's  you-can-do- 
anything  book  (S7.95).  "It  is  a 
well  written  and  amazingly 
comprehensive  compendium  of 
useful  information.  Not  only  as 
an  excellent  reference  work  but 
also  fascinating  reading.  Why 
dazzle  your  friends  with  a 
knowledge  of  French  wines 
when  you  can  dumbfound  them 
with  your  grasp  of  emergency 
water  purification  procedures, 
prescription  Latin,  and  proper 
shellacking  methods  for  bowl- 
ing-alley floors?" 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON 
SPECIAL 

This  time  of  year  fireplace 
fanatics  begin  clearing  the  back 
forty  and  laying  up  the  win- 
ter's log  supply.  Most  people 
use  a  dull  ax  for  this  purpose. 
Lewis  Fields,  a  reader  and 
"weekend  woodchopper,"  sug- 
gests that  a  sharp  ax  works 
much  better.  He  recommends 
the  O-Max  Ax  Sharpener.  "It's 
safe  to  use,"  he  writes,  "and  it 
sharpens  any  ax,  single  or  dou- 
ble blade.  You  clamp  it  to  your 
ax  head  and  insert  a  file  which 
you  then  draw  back  and  forth 
across  the  blade  until  it  is  bright 
and  sharp. ""  You'll  always  get 
a  properly  beveled  edge,"  Mr. 
Fields  says.  This  tool  is  small 
enough  to  be  carried  in  your 
pocket  when  you're  working 
out  in  the  woods.  Regular  use 
of  it  should  add  years  of  life  to 


your  axes  and  ease  your  chop- 
ping chores. 

The  O-Max  can  be  found  in 
better  equipped  hardware  stores 
or  received  through  the  mail 
from  us  for  $4.95. 


THE  TAMING 
OF  THE  SCREW 

What  can  you  say  about  a 
sextet  of  screwdrivers  that  are 
the  same  size  as  cocktail  tooth- 
picks? You  can  say  'Thank 
heavens!  Please  pass  the  screw- 
drivers." Then  get  down  to 
tightening  all  those  loose  screws 
in  your  sunglasses,  cameras, 
watches,  clocks,  miniature  loco- 
motives, and  jewelry  that  used 
to  mean  broken  fingernails, 
bent  safety  pins,  and  flesh 
wounds  from  metal  nail  files 
pressed  into  emergency  use.  The 
XceLite  M-60  Mini-Driver  Kit 
($3.50  at  some  electronic  sup- 
ply houses  or  from  us  by  mail ) 
has  an  astonishing  array  of  five 
slotted  screwdrivers  that  ranges 
in  size  from  a  .040-inch-  to  a 
whopping  .100-inch-blade  and  a 
double-nought  Phillips  head, 
each  color-coded  for  easy  selec- 
tion of  the  proper  tool.  Also  in- 
cluded in  each  kit  is  a  remark- 
able "piggyback"  torque  ampli- 


fier handle  that  slips  over  the 
top  of  the  midget  tools  to  pro- 
vide a  larger  gripping  surface, 
an  extended  reach,  and  increased 
driving  power.  Just  because 
these  tools  are  tiny  doesn't  mean 
that  they  are  toys.  Not  by  a 
long  shot.  Each  is  designed  for 
the  finest  of  detail  work  and  is 
formed  from  hardened  steel. 


GREATEST  GRATER 

An  all  but  anonymous  tip 
has  led  us  to  the  Rasper/Grater. 
The  following  recommendation 
complete  with  photo  came  to  us 
from  one  "R.S."  "This  is  a 
handy  and  practical  grater.  It 
cuts  smoothly  and  effortlessly. 
Cleans  and  stores  easily  and, 
best  of  all,  is  rustproof.  I  like 
it."  We  second  the  endorsement, 
and  add  that  the  Rasper's  inter- 
changeable stainless  steel  blades 
give  a  wide  choice  of  sharp  cut- 
ting surfaces  and  can  be  washed 
in  the  dishwasher.  (No  more 
prying  around  inside  the  old- 
fashioned  grater  with  a  tooth- 
brush.) Grated  food  is  caught 
neatly  in  the  bottom  of  the  bin. 

The  Rasper/Grater  is  avail- 
able at  many  gourmet  shops  or 
by  mail  from  us  for  $6. 


STICK  EM  UP 

Get  out  your  shoe  box  of  curl- 
ing photographs.  A  new  process 
makes  it  simple  to  mount  them 
without  heat  or  glue.  It  will 
work  for  color  or  black  and 
white,  single  or  double  weight 
prints,  posters,  children's  art 
work,  recipes,  or  garage  sale 
signs  to  be  mounted  on  illustra- 
tion board,  foam-core  board,  or 
any  other  similar  mounting  sur- 
face. The  secret  is  No-Heat 
Mounting,  a  sheet  of  photo- 
mount  paper  with  permanent 
adhesive  on  both  sides. 

We  gave  some  to  an  art  di- 
rector/photographer friend  who 
reports:  "It  is  very  easy  to  han- 


dle, even  if  you  have  to 
more  than  one  sheet  of  tbe 
hesive   together   for  mow 

very  large  prints.  For  the 
professional  photographer 
a  godsend,  since  the  che. 
dry  mounting  press  is  w 
$100.  It  will  have  to  stanc 
test  of  time  to  see  if  h 
curls,  but    I  think  it's  g 
Can  you  get  me  some  mo 
When  asked  about  the  pot) 
ity  of  curling,  the  manufaci 
said  the  photos  he'd  mot 
three  years  ago  with  No- 
are  still  perfectly  flat. 

All  you  have  to  do  with' 
Heat"  is  peel  the  cover  shee 
one  side,  press  the  photog 
or  print  down  on  the  top; 
you  strip  the  cover  off  thei 
side,  and  press  it  onto  the 
tration  board.  If  for  any  n 
you  want  to  remove  the  t 
sive,  you  can  dissolve  it 
rubber  cement  thinner. 

This  is  a  relatively  new] 
uct.  It  is  carried  by  son* 
or  photo  supply  stores.  You 
order  a  package  of  two  d 
9"xl2"  sheets  through  V 
$7.95.  ] 


LIGHT 

UNTO  MY  PATH 

Alexis  Thompson,  a  n  I 
from  Little  Rock,  Arkansas  i 
an  electric  headlamp.  As 
as  we  got  her  letter  we  WJ 
one  too.  Mrs.  Thompson 
quently  uses  hers,  the  Jn 
Focusing  Head  Lantern  (! 
without  batteries,  in  many! 
ing  goods  stores,  or  by 
from  us)  for  spelunking 
her     husband.  "With 
strapped  to  our  heads  aw 
D-cell  battery  packs  clipp* 
our  belts,  we  can  see  greal 
tances  in  dark  caves  and 
our  hands  free  for  mane 
ing  about."  The  headlamp 
goes  on  to  explain,  "can 
beaten  for  night  fishing 
beam  can  be  adjusted  fW 
short,  wide  fan  of  light 
long,  narrow  beam.  I  must 
fess  that  I  often  don  it  to  » 
through  boxes  I've  stored  i 
attic — far  away  from  that 
swaying    bulb  electrician! 
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INFOI 


id  from  the  middle 
og" 

ilanning  to  use  our 
ns  for  looking  into 
mgine,  skiing  cross 
ight,  bicycling,  deliv- 
->apers,  jogging,  dog 
nd  taking  that  last 
idry  off  the  line  after 


<  places  indoors  (like 
>f  the  kitchen  count- 
lity  room,  shelves  in 
lets,  and  the  work- 
i  can  take  off  your 
jrn  as  soon  as  you 
ner  a  Plugmate  or  a 
Light     ($8.50  for 
xlel,    complete  with 
40-watt  bulb).  Plug- 
>r  ordinary  receptacle 
id  the  Screw-In  Light 
it -bulb  sockets.  They 
ipped  with  a  sprjng- 
'el  that  permits  90" 
idjustment   and  360° 
rotation  at  the  touch 
rtip.  You  can  aim  the 
any  direction  and  it 
.  no  matter  how  fre- 
is  adjusted.  Travelers 
hat  either  model  tucks 

0  a  suitcase  where  it 
idy  to  compensate  for 
e  hotel  lighting.  As 
'the  "Plugmate"  and 

1  Light"  are  they  may 

0  find  in  lumberyards 
Iware  stores,  so  you 

1  from  us.  Please  spec- 
model  you  need. 

FIRE  ALARM 

ational  Fire  Protection 
an  reports  that  over 
fit  of  the  fires  that  kill 
lan  one  person  start 
e  victims  are  asleep, 
le  now  several  reason- 
ted  warning  systems  on 
:et  to  awaken  sleepers 
Ifire  is  in  its  incipient 

of  the  most  practical 
ible  is  the  SmokeGard 
700  ($59.95  at  hard- 
1  building  supply  stores 


or  through  us).  This  is  a  small, 
self-contained,  ceiling-mounted 
smoke  detector  that  operates  on 
its  own  batteries  and  needs  no 
external  power  supply.  Once  in- 
stalled and  adjusted,  the  85-deci- 
bel  horn — loud  enough  to  awak- 
en most  heavy  sleepers  through 
closed  bedroom  doors — will 
start  blowing  when  a  smoldering 
fire  causes  an  ionization  change 
in  the  air.  The  SmokeGard  can 
sense  fire  well  in  advance  of 
either  heat  or  heavy  smoke:  it 
will  detect  the  invisible  products 
of  combustion.  A  room  full  of 
heavy  smokers  will  not  trigger 
the  alarm,  but  it  should  not  be 
installed  in  garages  or  kitchens 
where  smoke  and  the  fires  in 
stove  burners  are  a  normal  oc- 
currence. One  detector  should 
protect  each  bedroom  "area" 
immediately  outside  of  the  bed- 
room doors.  Since  the  unit  fas- 
tens to  the  ceiling  with  two 
screws,  it  can  be  removed  in  a 
few  minutes  and  installed  in 
your  vacation  home,  trailer,  or 
camper. 

The  SmokeGard  has  been 
approved  by  the  Factory  Mu- 
tual System,  an  independent  test- 
ing service  for  insurance  com- 
panies. 


BARGAIN 
BAILIWICK 

Want  to  save  50-75%  on  new 
clothes,  housewares,  accessories, 
and  just  about  anything  else  you 
can  imagine?  Shop  the  factory 
outlet  store  for  overruns,  de- 
signer samples,  discontinued 
lines,  irregulars,  and  mill  ends. 
Factory  outlets  buy  goods  that 
fail  rigid  inspections  because  of 
flaws  that  may  be  nearly  in- 
visible. Outlets  seldom  advertise 
(regular  retail  stores  won't  stock 
a  line  if  the  manufacturer  adver- 
tises a  local  factory  outlet  carry- 
ing the  same  merchandise),  and 
until  recently  they  were  diffi- 
cult to  find.  Now,  Iris  Ellis  has 
published  The  S.O.S.  Traveler's 
Guide  ($4.95,  available  through 
us),  which  lists  1,500  factory 
outlet  stores.  This  is  the  first 
book  of  customer-tested  and  rec- 
ommended outlets.  Arranged  al- 
phabetically by  state,  it  is  com- 
plete with  names,  addresses, 
phone  numbers,  product  descrip- 
tions, and  quotes  from  custom- 
ers. We  were  amazed  at  the 
variety  of  bargains  available 
across  the  country — wholesale 
foods,  tents  and  awnings,  fur- 
niture, fabric  by  the  pound. 
The  S.O.S.  does  not  accept  ad- 
vertising; its  listings  are  the  con- 
tributions of  many  bargain  hunt- 
ers with  a  common  cause — 
saving  money. 

One  of  our  staff  swears  that 
he  has  saved  more  than  $500  in 
the  past  ten  years  by  getting  his 
famous-brand  shirts  from  an 
outlet  store  in  Connecticut. 


CLASSIFIED  HAM  S 


YOU  GET  THE  IDEA 

Since  we  can't  do  as  much  detective  work  as  we'd  like  in  digging 
out  especially  attractive  products,  we  would  welcome  your  help. 
If  you  are  willing  to  stake  your  personal  reputation  on  a  product 
that  has  served  you  more  than  satisfactorily,  send  us  a  testimonial. 
We'll  publish  it  if  space  permits  and  if  the  item  is  of  general  inter- 
est and  availability.  Write  TOOLS,  Harper's  Magazine,  Two  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 


HOW  TO  ORDER 

If  you  care  to  order  these  items  from  us,  you  may  do  so  by 
sending  a  letter  to  Tools  for  Living,  c/o  Harper's  Magazine,  Two 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016.  Specify  the  item,  quantity 
of  each  item,  and  color  (if  needed).  Price  is  that  indicated  in  the 
descriptions  above.  Add  up  the  total  for  all  items  you  order  (N.Y. 
residents  add  appropriate  sales  tax).  Enclose  a  check  for  the  total 
amount  payable  to  Harper's  Magazine  If  you  prefer  to  charge 
your  BankAmericard  or  Master  Charge,  indicate  your  card  num- 
ber and  expiration  date.  You  may  also  order  the  books  that  are 
discussed  in  Starting  Points  by  following  these  same  instructions. 


Rates:  $1.00  per  word.  (10-word  min- 
imum. Deduct  10(  a  word  if  ad  is  to 
run  six  times;  deduct  20(  a  word  if 
ad  is  to  run  twelve  times.) 
All  ads  must  be  prepaid  at  the  time 
you  send  your  insertion.  (If  you  are 
ordering  more  than  one  insertion, 
please  send  full  amount  to  qualify  for 
discount.)  There  are  no  Harper's  box 
numbers,  but  you're  free  to  use  your 
own — Just  give  us  full  information 
about  your  name  and  address.  Tele- 
phone numbers  count  as  two  words, 
as  do  box  numbers.  Zip  codes  count 
as  one  word. 

Copy  must  be  received  by  the  8lh  of 
the  second  month  prior  to  the  issue 
date. 

Harper's  Magazine 
Classified  Adverlising  Department 
2  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10016 


OVKHSI  \s  KMPLOYMEIN  I 


Exciting  overseas  Jobs.  Directory  $1 .00. 
Research  Associates,  Box  889-H, 
Belmont,  California  94002. 
Worldwide  opportunities  . . .  Australia, 
Europe,  Asia,  South  America!  All  Oc- 
cupations! $700-$4,000  Monthly!  Em- 
ployment International,  Box  29217- 
HV,  Indianapolis,  Indiana  46229. 
Overseas  opportunities — Now  Avail- 
able! Free  Transportation!  Complete 
information  .  .  .  plus  Directory  of  200 
companies  hiring  thousands  world- 
wide .  .  .  all  occupations.  Send  $2.00. 
INTERNATIONAL  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES Box  29232  HV,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana  46229. 

IKAVM. 

Comfort  and  quiet  cruising  the  canals 
of  Holland  or  France  with  ECCC. 
One-week  trips  at  $195.00  Free  bro- 
chure.  Goudscsinge!  28,  Rotterdam, 

Holland.   

Village  museum  &  unitarian  church 
will  take  few  teenage  boys  for  year 
of  history,  travel.  Standish  Museums, 
East  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts. 
The  search  for  the  Nile  via  Cairo, 
Khartoum,  and  Ethiopia  to  Nairobi. 
Sept.,  Nov.,  Jan.  departures  from 
London.  5  weeks,  $590.  And/or  Nai- 
robi-Johannesburg by  Land  Rover.  J 
weeks,  $520.  Also  3-week  Came  Park 
Safaris.  Write:  Whole  Earth  Travel, 
Box    1497,    Kansas    City,  Missouri 

64141.  

Worldwide  freighter  guide— $1.75. 
Rates,  schedules,  700-passcnger-carry- 
ing    freighters.    TravLtips,   40-21  H 

Bell,  Bayside,  N.Y.  11361.  

HEALTH  RESORTS 
Healthful  vacationing — Fasting.  Re- 
ducing. Rejuvenation.  Wholesome 
foods.  Organic  gardens.  Peaceful  sur- 
roundings. Pool,  boats,  solarlums. 
Beaches.  Health  classes.  SHANGRI- 
LA,  Bonita  Springs.  Fla.  33923-HA. 

REAL  ESTATE 
Government  lands  .  .  .  FROM  $7.50/ 
ACREI  Vacationing,  Farming,  In- 
vestment! Exclusive  "Government 
Land  Buyer's  Guide"  .  .  .  plus  "Land 
Opportunity  Review"  listing  lands 
throughout  U.S.  Send  $1.00.  Surplus 
Lands,    Box    6588-HV,  Washington, 

D  C.  20009.  

Avoid  costly  mistakes.  Expert  reveals 
"How  to  Avoid  Ten  Biggest  Home- 
Buying  Traps,"  now  paperback.  Only 
$2.95  plus  35ff  handling.  Money-back 
guarantee.  All  About  Houses,  HM, 
Piermont,  N.Y.  10968. 
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Central  Ontario — Choice  640-acre 
sportsmen's  paradises  still  available 
—$20.00  plus  $6.50  taxes  yearly. 
Maps,  pictures,  $2.00  (refundable). 
Information  Bureau,  Norval  31,  On- 
tario, Canada.   

GOURMETS  

Winemakers — Brevt  masters.  Tremen- 
dous selection.  Fast  Service.  Free 
catalogue.  WineCraft;  Columbia  Mall, 

Columbia,  Maryland  21044.  

Chinese  groceries  by  mail:  Catalogue 
S(.  Starter  kit  with  recipes.  $19.50. 
Gourmet    Pacific,    Box   42007,  San 

Francisco  94142.   

Winemakers.  Free  illustrated  cat- 
alogue of  yeasts,  equipment.  Semplex, 
Box    12276   T,    Minneapolis,  Minn. 

55412.  

LITERARY  INTERESTS 
Library  information.  Research  by  pro- 
fessional librarians.   All  fields.  Box 

8202,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15217.  

Manuscripts,  Reports,  Academic  writ- 
ing, editing.  All  subjects.  Reasonable, 
Personalized,  Confidential,  Profession- 
al team  at  work.  RC  Research,  Box 
138,  Dayton,  Washington  99328. 
Wordsmiths  Co.  Papers,  brochures, 
reports,  etc.  Professional,  original, 
confidential.  Box  5882,  Chicago  60680. 
BOOKS 

25%  Discount  on  new  books.  BOOK- 
QUICK,  B-2,  Roseland,  N.J.  07068. 
Publishers'  overstocks  catalogue  Free. 
Bookseller,  Box  5450,  Sherman,  Conn. 

06784.  

Western  Books— Out-of-Print  and 
New.  Write  for  free  list.  Santa  Paula 
Books,    Box    384-H,    Santa  Paula, 

Calif.  93060.  

What  5  books  would  you  take  for  an 
extended  stay  on  a  desert  isle?  Send 
your  list  to  Harper's  Magazine, 
Dept.    BL,   Two   Park   Ave.,  NYC 

10016.   

Good  Used  Books— Wide  Variety, 
Intelligent  Selection.  Libraries  Buy 
Regularly,  You  Can  Too!  History, 
Fiction,  Social  Sciences,  Literature, 
Misc.  Subjects.  Send  dollar  for  listing 
of  20,000  titles  and  prices.  Editions, 
Desk  H,  Boiceville,  N  Y.  12412. 
Dear  smoker— with  love,  from  Elsie 
V.  King,  Ph.D.  Freedom  to  smoke 
or  not  to  smoke,  like  when  you  first 
started.  This  friendly,  loving  book 
shows  you  how,  step  by  step,  day  by 
day.  $6.95  ppd.  P.O.  Box  1932,  San- 
ta Monica,  Calif.  90406.  

Book  sale!  Free  list  of  low  cost  pop- 
ular books.  Gnu  Gifts,  Box  22547- 
HI,  Ft.  Lauderdile,  Florida  33315. 
Used  books.  Send  for  list.  1576  Yale 

Street,  Victoria,  Canada.  ___ 

OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS 
Bay   Bookfinders— Free    search  ser- 
vice.  Fast  and   Reliable.  P.O.  Box 

365,  Sausalito,  Calif.  94965.  

Out  of  print.  Send  wants.  Bookdeal- 
tr.  39  No.  Browning  Ave.  Tenafly. 

N.J.  07670.  

AUTHOR'S  SERVICE 


Looking  for  a  publisher?  Learn  how 
you  can  have  your  book  published, 
promoted,  distributed.  Send  for  Free 
Booklet  "HP-2"  Vantage  Press,  516 
W.  34th  Street.  N.Y.  10001. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 
Free  Catalogue  for  Organic  Gardeners. 
Describes  herbs,  oriental  vegetable 
seeds,  rare  gourds,  yogurt  cultures, 
sourdough  starters,  herbal  teas,  coun- 
try winemaking,  etc.  Nicholas  Garden 
Nursery,  Northpac  Highway,  Albany, 

Oregon  97321.  

$25.00  Hundred  stuffing  envelopes. 
Beginner's  Kit.  $1.00  (refundable). 
Lewcard,  H392SC,  Brea,  CA.  92621. 
Interested  in  owning  a  franchise? — 
business  of  your  own,  or  full  or  part 
time  money-making  opportunities? 
Find  out  what's  available.  Send  name 
for  FREE  5-month  subscription  to 
Salesman's  Opportunity  Magazine, 
Dept.   1251,   1460  Hancock  Center, 

Chicago,  111.  60611,   

Import-export  opportunity,  profitable, 
world-wide,  mail  order  business  from 
home,  without  capital  or  travel  abroad. 
We  ship  plan  for  no  risk  examina- 
tion. Experience  unnecessary.  Free 
report.  Mellinger,  Dept.  G1026,  Wood- 

land  Hills,  California  91364.  

Make  one  percent  a  month  net  min- 
imum $500.  Servicios  Diversificados, 
Internacionales,  S.A.  267—3  Avenida 

Amsterdam,  Mexico  11,  D.F.  

$50.00  Plus  50%  commission  stuffing 
stamped,  addressed  envelopes.  Infor- 
mation 25#  with  stamped,  self-ad- 
dressed     envelope.  Brewster-HM, 

Clearwater,   Florida  33517.  

328  fast,  easy  ways  to  make  money! 
Free!  Rush  name,  address,  zip.  Perry, 
13263-AE  Ventura  Blvd.  Studio  City, 

Calif.  91604.  

INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 
Now  is  the  time  to  invest  in  stamps. 
Why    and    How    (free)    from:  Up 
Stamps,    Box    5046-H.    New  York, 

N.Y.  10022.  

MERCHANDISE  FOR  SALE 
32  Sculptures— Hefty— chessmen.  $60. 
Free    photos.    755    Spruce,  Pacific 

Grove,  Calif.  93950.  

Impeach  bumper  stickers,  $1  ea.,  | 
10/$8.  Box  50,  Smithtown,  N.Y.  11787. 
"Amazing"  liquid  chiller  chills  cof- 
fee or  tea  or  any  hot  beverages 
instantly,  to  ideal  drinking  temper- 
atures. For  when  you're  in  the  morn- 
ing rush  or  out  camping,  etc.  Rush 
$3.00  for  your  "Set  of  Liquid  Chil- 
lers" while  supply  lasts.  This  includes 
postage.  Send  money  or  check  to: 
LARABEE  PRODUCTS,  4855  Dane- 
bury, St.  Louis,  Mo.  __ 

Bumpersticker:  "Don't  blame  me  I 
voted  for  McGovern,"  3/$l .  Proceeds 
to  Senate  reelection.  Carcon,  Dept. 
909,  Box  2873,  Greenville,  N.C.  27834. 
Fossils:  Large  stones  full  of  shells. 
$3.50  each.  Fossil  Farm,  Jasper,  N.Y. 

14855.  

Elephant  Leather  Wallet  for  men 
Beautifully  handicrafted.  Imported 
from  Thailand.  $7.00  post  paid.  Tai 
East  Co.,  256  South  Robertson,  Bev- 

erly  Hills,  Calif.  90211.  

Natural  fiber  fabrics  in  variety  and 
abundance.  Tough  Irish  tweeds.  Carol 

Brown,  Putney,  Vt.  05346.  

Shirts:  Trouble  finding  your  size?  No 
problem.  14-29  through  18-37,  150 
patterns.  $9.95  up.  Request  order 
hlank.  BRAYCO  C873,  Box  12221. 
Denver,  Colorado  80212.  AC303-623- 
I  2735. 


Roll  your  own  automatically  with 
amazing  new  CIGAMAT.  Push  but- 
ton. Make  firmly  packed  cigarette  in 
seconds.  Free  illustrated  details. 
Thomas  Co.  Cigarette  Division,  171- 
08  Hillside,  Jamaica,  N.Y.  11432. 
Wallpapers — discounts.  We  supply  any 
wallcovering:  Walltex-Sanitas-Birge- 
Schumacher-Strahan.  Write  for  lowest- 
quote  free  brochures:  We  pay  postage. 
Shriber's,  3222  Brighton  Rd.,  Pitts- 

burgh,  Pa.  15212.  

. RECORDS 
Free  200-page  catalogue  offers  over 
1,200  fine  recordings  of  Renaissance, 
Baroque,  Classical,  Romantic,  and 
Modern  music.  All  stereo  recordings. 
Highest  quality  at  budget-label  prices. 
Available  only  by  mail  from  Musical 
Heritage  Society,  Box  932  HM,  N.Y. C. 

10023.  

Have  symphony  will  travel.  Recorded 
backgrounds — classical,  jazz,  pop. 
Free  64-page  catalogue.  Music  Minus 
One,  43  West  61  Street,  New  York, 

N.Y.  10023.  

TAPES  

Scotch  Recording  Tapes.  Biggest  dis- 
counts!  Catalogue — 10«.  Tower,  La- 

fayette  Hill,  Pa.  19444.  

CATALOGUES  

Catalogues:  receive  many:  Catalogue 
Directory  $1.00.  Box  305.  Plymouth 

Meeting,  Pa.  19462.  

Free  catalogue:  Low  direct  prices.  Di- 
amonds, Sapphires,  Silks,  Cosmetics, 
Crystal,  Hunting,  Fishing,  Camping 
supplies.   Herter's  Inc.   Dept.  C20, 

Waseca,  Minn.  56093.  

ART 

"Getting  started  In  stained  glass,"  50# 

Whittemore,  Box  2065BX,  Hanover, 

Massachusetts  02339.  

COLOR  SLIDES  

Art-Education-Travel.    50,000  indi- 
vidually sold.  Samples-Listings  $1  re- 
fundable. VISUALS  D-20,  440  N.W. 
130  Street,  Miami.  Ha.  33168. 
COINS 

Proof  sets,  1961,  1962,  1963.  $4.99 
each.  Coin  Catalogue  25?.  Edel's  Car- 

lyle,  Illinois  62231.   

STAMPS 

Wow!    110   All  Different  Germany 

10<.  Commemoratives,  Airmails,  High 
Values,  Big  Catalogue,  bargain  lists. 
Also,  fine  stamps  from  our  approval 
service,  which  you  may  return  with- 
out purchases  and  cancel  service  at 
any  time.  Jamestown  Stamp,  Dept. 
A83HM,  Jamestown,  N.Y.  14701. 
Free!  Big  Bargain  Catalogue — New 
Edition  listing  thousands  of  bargains 
including  U.S.  &  B.N. A.  stamps,  pack- 
ets, albums,  accessories  and  supplies. 
Also,  fine  stamps  from  our  approval 
service  which  you  may  return  without 
purchases  and  cancel  service  at  any 
time.  Jamestown  Stamp,  Dept. 
E83HM,  Jamestown,  N.Y.  14701. 

SCHOOLS 
Judson  in  Arizona  . . .  Fully  Accredit- 
ed. College  Prep  &  General  courses. 
Coed.  Gr.  3-12.  Remedial  Reading. 
Informal  Western  life.  Healthful  de- 
sert climate.  Riding,  swimming,  all 
sports.  Henry  H.  Wick,  Dir.,  Judson 
School,  Box  1569,  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

85252.  Tel.:  (602)  948-7731.  

The  Media  and  Social  Change — A 
seminar.  Institute  for  Nonviolence, 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.  94302. 


AUTOGRAPH  LETTER! 

Old  letters  wanted.  Authors, 

lists,  military  leaders,  musician!, 
ican  statesmen,  etc.  Collectloi 
important  single  items  bougl 
sold.  Especially  interested  in  1 
material.  Catalogues  issued.  ' 
R.  Benjamin  Autographs,  Ini 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
212-  RE-4-3902.  Established  II 
PERSONALS 

Penfriends.  For  free  informatioi 
Papyrus,  Box  458H,  Winston. 

N.C.  27102.  

Handwriting  analysis  in  deptl 
sample  and  $10.00  to  Elisabed 
41  East  29th  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y, 
Kabala  name  analysis  write 
Box  1701,  Inglewood,  Calif,  j 
Armageddon  "Battle"  not  I 
Free  brochure.  SEARCHLIGI 
42,  Suncity,  California  92381, 
Humanism:  Position  of  Buck 
Fuller,  Thomas  Szasz,  Julian 
A  complete  philosophy  and 
ment  for  humane  social  actio 
information — American  Huma 
sociation,  Department  HR,  B( 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94121. 
Handwriting  analysis.  Send 
sample  and  $10  to  MATI 
Box    5074,   West  Village,  C 

81615.  

Oriental  correspondence  for 
gentlemen!  Photographs,  I 
tion,  $1.00.  Inter-Pacific,  1 
HM  Birmingham,  Michigan 
Nationwide  introductions!  I 
formation!  "Identity,"  Box 
Royal  Oak,  Michigan  48061 
"Don't  blame  me,  I  voted 
Govern"  bumperstickers.  La 
and  white.  Immediate  delivei 
5/$2,  15/$5.  Checkers  Enl 
Box  805 IB,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63 

Contraceptives   for   Men — b 

Eleven  top  brands — Trojan  , 
tan.  Three  samples:  $1.  Tweli 
samples:  $3.  Plain  package. 
Box  2556-HAC9,  Chapel  HE 

Carolina.  

Single  Booklovers  Letter  f 
tured,  marriage-oriented  pen 
28  acquainted.  Box  AE,  Swi 
Pa.  19081.  

"Meet  your  Happiness,"  if 

free,  unattached,  lonesome  I 
to  get  married.  Confident! 
documentation.  Nationwide.' 
Y.H.,  Dept.  Ill,  P.O.  Box  69 

Bay,  N.Y.  11771.  

New  progressive  politician  • 
middle-aged  wealthy  female 
riage.  P.O.  Box  145,  Louhn 
40201. 

Bargain  sail  to  Europe!  Si 

dam.  New  York  to  Lisbon, 
Lisbon  to  New  York.  Oct. 
cabins  one  price  (except  a  ft 
deluxe  and  suites)  with  rn 
ship.  Double,  one  way  $245 
son,  round  trip  $395.  Single, 
$325  per  person,  round  trip  1 
$100  one  way,  $150  round 
super-deluxe  cabins  and  sui 
tastic  food,  entertainment, 
tuities  required.  American 
BankAmericard,  Master  O 
cepted  for  fare.  Call  yoi 
agent  or  Holland-America 
(212)  620-5101. 
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others  i>  clever, 
jws  himself  is  enlightened. 

Lao-tzu,  Sayings,  c.  500  B.C. 

are  eccentric, 
s  crazy, 
i  original. 

t  appear  evil  in  others  may  seem  virtuous 
lis  month  we  ask  readers  to  form  a  conju- 
ingular,  beginning  with  the  third  person 
li  the  first.  The  meaning  should  remain  ap- 
?  same  in  each  person,  with  the  value  judg- 
.  Entries  may  be  as  direct  or  as  baroque 
urther  examples: 


He  i>  foolhardy . 
You  are  venturesome. 
I  am  brave. 

He  bugs. 

You  eavesdrop. 

I  listen  in  for  pui,  os<  -  of  national  security. 

Send  your  entries  to  "Conji  ■  :  .'  Harper  -  Mag- 
azine, Two  Park  Avenue,  New  ^  ork,  Vi  .  10016.  Entries 
must  be  postmarked  no  later  than  August  9  and  become 
the  property  of  Harper  s  Magazine.  Winning  entries  will 
be  published  in  the  October  issue.  Decision  of  the  edi- 
tors is  final.  Eirst  Prize:  New  )  ork  Times  Atlas  of  the 
11  orld  i  Quadrangle  i .  Runners-up:  A  Bookworm. 


"Proverbially  Speak- 

me  game  that  asked 
rig  three  proverbs  up  to 


onary  oj  Phrase  and  Fa- 
ham  Brewer  (Harper  & 

...  in  a  telephone, 
ell  is  paved  with  .  .  . 

les. 

le  a  silk  purse  out  of  .  .  . 
lolyester. 

— Sue  Warren 
Stanford,  Calif. 

[ention : 

ge  a  book  by  its  .  .  . 

— Sandra  Barry 
Daytona  Beach.  Fla. 

wise  .  .  .  either  orally  or 
ay  be  inoperative  if  the 
dvertently  misspoke  him- 
ect  to  executive  privilege. 

— Gerald  M.  Bastarache 
Falls  Church,  Va. 

ates  ...  is  likely  to  find 
turnpike  with  no  exit  for 

— Mrs.  Earl  J.  Berg 
Seattle,  Wash. 

ind  early  to  rise  makes  a 
wealthy  .  .  .  and  lone- 

— Bertha  CafTrey  Brock 
ac  du  Flambeau,  Wise. 


He  who  hesitates 
leave  the  tip. 


.  .  should  at  least 

-Rae  A.  Chamberlin 
\  uma,  Ariz. 


They  also  serve  .  .  .  even  when  they 
suspect  the  tip  will  be  small. 

— Lew  Eckman 
Petaluma,  Calif. 

Silence  is  .  .  .  the  best  policy. 

— Alice  Evans 
San  Diego.  Calif. 

For  he  who  fights  and  runs  away  .  .  . 
better  learn  Swedish. 

— Arlene  Gilbert 
Teaneck,  N.J. 

The  early  bird  .  .  .  has  insomnia. 

— William  Hanev 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

All's  fair  in  love  and  .  .  .  Presidential 
elections. 

— Susan  M.  Hoffman 
West  Hartford,  Conn. 

People  who  live  in  glass  houses  .  .  .  are 
a  behaviorisms  dream. 

— Mrs.  Ruth  Lewart 
Holmdel,  N.J. 

Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise  ...  is 
the  -chcdulc  of  a  commuter. 

— Mrs.  John  Nyman 
New  Orleans,  La. 

He  who  hesitates  ...  is  called  a  bach- 
elor. 

—Billy  Page 
Beaumont,  Texas 


A  bird  in  the  hand  ...  is  worth  over 
89f  per  pound. 

— B.  Pellegrino 
Tantallon,  Md. 

Man  may  work  from  sun  to  sun  .  .  . 

but  not  if  he  belongs  to  a  union. 

— Gloria  Rosenthal 
Valley  Stream.  NA  . 


A  word  to  the  wise  is 
tuous. 


W  here  there 
Angeles. 


Still  waters 


.  presump- 

— Mary  F.  Ro." 
Duarte.  Calif. 

smoke  .  .  .  there's  Los 

— Michael  Savage 
Toronto.  Ontario 

.  are  polluted. 

— R.  T.  Sklar 
Sherman  Oaks,  Calif. 


Hear  no  evil,  speak  n  ...  your 

phone  might  be  bug{ 

Natalie  Strauss 
Denver.  Col. 

use  Hamburger 


T  .  ii    aanv  cooks 

H  T. 


space. 


— Gail  Tanaka 
Vashon.  W  ash. 

loses  his  parking 

— George  Vogel 
Corona  del  Mar.  Calif. 


word  to  the  wise  .  .  .  "not  for  publi- 
ation." 

—Elizabeth  Weltner 
St.  Louis.  Mo. 


VIES:  Readers  are  invited  to  submit  their       n  suggestions  for  ,ames. 
ent  games  eventually  published  in  the  maga    ne  will  receive  credit  lines 
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LETTERS 


Wounded  Knee 


Terri  Schultz's  article  ["Bamboo- 
zle Me  Not  At  Wounded  Knee," 
June]  was  preceded  by  an  editor's 
note  describing  tbe  aujlhor  as  "a 
young  woman  journalist  who  just 
happens  to  prefer  fact  to  fantasy." 

Of  course,  in  such  a  scattershot  ap- 
proach, one  is  bound  to  disclose  some 
fact,  but  there  is  a  bit  of  fantasy  in 
the  story  as  well.  Apart  from  her 
technical  mistake  in  writing  that  I 
am  part  Sioux,  it  is  an  unfortunate 
bit  of  fantasy  to  imply  that  I  some- 
how patronized  the  Indians  when  I 
was  at  Wounded  Knee  in  March. 

Had  Terri  Schultz  really  preferred 
fact  to  fantasy,  she  might  have  sat  in 
on  the  meetings  between  the  Sena- 
tors and  the  Indians  and  she  might 
have  come  closer  to  an  accurate  per- 
ception of  the  entire  affair  had  she 
even  bothered  to  inquire  about  my 
attitude  toward  the  whole  situation. 

But,  I  do  think  she  was  entirely  ac- 
curate in  guessing  that  AIM's  take- 
over of  Wounded  Knee  was  a  media 
event.  1  personally  regret  that  too 
many  representatives  of  the  media  at 
Wounded  Knee  failed  to  define  the 
issues  seriously.  Beyond  the  day-to- 
day reporting  of  the  action,  and  the 
photographs  of  gun-toting  Indians 
silhouetted  against  the  sky,  there  was 
precious  little  inquiry  into  what  the 
whole  thing  was  all  about.  In  view 
of  that,  Terri  Schultz's  well-written 
mixture  of  fact  and  fantasy  was  bet- 
ter than  average. 

James  Abourezk 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.C. 

"Bamboozle  Me  Not  At  Wounded 
Knee"  contained  a  surprise  for  us. 
Terri  Schultz  quoted  Journal  editor 
Jim  Kueiin  relatively  accurately  con- 
cerning our  editorial  stands  in  the 
early  weeks  of  the  Wounded  Knee 
situation.  Jim  recalls  her  visit  and 


the  subject  of  conversation,  which 
was  apparently  the  source  of  the  quo- 
tations which  appeared  in  her  story. 

After  her  departure  from  this  area, 
Ms.  Schultz  called  Jim  and  he  sent 
her  some  of  the  ten  editorials  we 
wrote  before  the  "siege  of  Wounded 
Knee"  ended.  Our  surprise  was  that 
Ms.  Schultz  chose  to  exclude  all  of 
this  information  from  her  piece  about 
the  white  man's  perspectives  of  the 
situation. 

It  is  further  unfortunate  that  her 
story  appeared  after  Wounded  Knee 
had  ended  with  no  mention  of  the 
termination  or  that  her  story  was 
based  on  the  first  few  weeks  of  the 
situation. 

James  W.  Swan,  Publisher 
The  Rapid  City  Journal 
Rapid  City,  S.D. 

Terri  Schultz  replies: 

To  Senator  Abourezk:  I,  along 
with  about  seventy  other  reporters, 
would  have  been  delighted  to  sit  in 
on  the  meetings  between  the  Senators 
and  the  Indians,  but  we  were  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  by  the  long 
arms  of  the  BIA  and  FBI,  who  at  first 
banned  all  press  from  the  Wounded 
Knee  area.  As  the  press  grew  more 
desperate  and  began  sneaking  in  on 
foot  at  the  risk  of  getting  shot  at, 
they  finally  permitted  car  pools  se- 
lected by  lottery.  There  was  just  one 
catch:  the  cars  had  to  be  out  of 
Wounded  Knee  by  5:00  P.M.  each 
day.  Senators  Abourezk  and  McGov- 
ern  were  themselves  victims  of  the 
government's  uncooperative  attitude 
toward  the  press,  for  guards  posted  in 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  Pine 
Ridge  would  not  allow  the  Senators 
to  hold  a  press  conference  inside  the 
building  following  their  evening  pow- 
wow with  AIM  leaders.  That  is,  the 
Senators  were  told  they  could  enter, 
but  the  reporters  had  to  stay  outside. 
As  a  result,  they  were  forced  instead 
to  meet  the  press  after  midnight  in 
that  cold  and  windy  temple  of  despair 


—the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  iJ 
ing  lot. 

Senator  Abourezk's  heritage 
been  haunting  him  for  some  tin  I 
can  perhaps  be  cleared  up  f«n 
here.  He  is  indeed  100  percent!! 
nese-American,  and  does  note! 
a  trace  of  Sioux  blood.  The  fafl 
that  he  is  Sioux  began  when  til 
manac  of  American  Politics  ptg 
in  its  1972  edition  that  he  wai.fl 
half  Sioux  and  one-half  Lebandfl 
has  since  been  repeated  in  sjfl 
national  magazines.  It  would  d 
nice  touch;  but  it's  just  not  sql 
Almanac  is  reportedly  correcti  m 
information. 

To  James  Swan:  James  Kueh  li( 
kind  enough  to  send  me  cop 
several  editorials  on  Wounded  n 
which  appeared  in  the  Journal  f  >fj 
ing  our  initial  meeting  in  Rapi<  (E 
in  which  he  said  the  newspape  ffli 
not  run  any  comment  on  the  n  ir 
Indian  take-over.  He  was  most  |j 
ful  to  me  while  I  was  in  the  are<l 
let  me  spend  one  entire  evenin;! 
ing  over  his  newspaper  files  o-I 
Indian  situation  in  South  Dakfi 
carte  blanche  treatment  seldonl 
among  more  urban  newspapers! 
jealously  guard  their  clipping:! 
classified  documents.  After  leii 
the  Wounded  Knee  area  I  pllp 
him  to  keep  track  of  changes  ij$i 
situation.  The  tyranny  of  the  I 
line  precluded  mentioning  sor  I 
those  changes  in  my  article — -trip 
layed  Journal  editorials  were  ajffl 
them.  Also,  more  seriously,  I  w£.,m 
able  to  include  the  deaths  of  twdn 
dians,  Frank  Clearwater,  47,|| 
Lawrence  Lamont,  31,  from  gi  m 
wounds  received  during  shoe  ft 
with  federal  marshals,  and  th  I 
struction  of  the  trading  post.  * 
reader,  and  certainly  Mr.  Swan  I 
is  in  the  publishing  business,  ca 
preciate  the  pitfalls  of  runnil 
breaking  story  in  a  magazine 
deadlines  several  weeks  prior  to 
lication. 
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w  the  war  was  lost  but  the  wine  was  won 


Long,  long  ago,  when 
knights  were  bold  and 
kingdoms  were  per- 
sonal property,  a  15- 
year-old  girl  named 
Eleanor  was  married 
*    fi  «'  to  Louis  VII,  King  of 
France.  What  she 
m  w£~i  lacked  in  maturity  she 
a  her  dowry.  She  was  heiress  to 
an  area  equal  to  almost  one- 
modern  France.  But  even  that 
',  and  the  marriage  was  dissolved 
l<einll52. 

e  she  retained  her  property, 
'as  very  popular  and  she  soon 
le  proposal  of  Henri  Plantaganet, 
\njou.  Being  a  Plantaganet  and 
ant  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
pass  that  Henri  became  Henry 
t  England. 

anor,  who  had  been  Queen  of 
t  15,  found  herself  Queen  of 
t  30.  This  marriage  was  success- 
:  tune  of  ten  children,  two  of 
:ame  kings.  One  was  Richard  the 


Lion  Hearted,  of  Crusader  fame.  The 
other  was  King  John  and  his  best  claim 
to  fame  was  that  he  was  forced  to  sign  the 
Magna  Carta. 

Meanwhile,  the  proud  French  resented 
having  so  large  a  part  of  their  country 
being  held  as  personal  property  of  a  Queen 
of  England.  Especially  since  Eleanor's 
lands  included  the  thriving  seaport  of 
Bordeaux  and  all  the  Bordeaux  wine  re- 
gion as  well. 

Finally,  after  mulling  it  over  for  100 
years,  the  French  started  the  Hundred  Years 
War  to  get  it  back.  In  a  last  great 

battle  at  Castignon  B  in  1453,  the 
English  were  forced  jadj  to  leave  the 
Continent ...  never  .  3Br|  to  return. 


But,  all  was  not  lost. 

Before  the  English  evacuated  Bordeaux, 
they  made  sure  they  "liberated"  all  the  fine 
wines  maturing  in  the  casks  at  Chateau 
D'Issan. 


Every  Cruse  wine  has  its  own  story  to  tell 


Today,  the  Chateau  is  occupied  by  the 
Cruse  family.  And  the  velvety  red  wine 
that  bears  their  name  is  still  worth  fighting 
for.  It  is  a  unique  wine,  made  from  grapes 
that  grow  well  in  the  gravelly  soil  dating 
back  to  a  stone  age  river  bed. 

Most  of  the  Cruse  wines,  including  the 
superb  Chateau  D'Issan,  are  available  in 
America. 

And,  as  the  English  found  out  in  145" 
they  travel  very  well. 


it  begins  when  you  open  the  bottle. 


A  great  martini  is  not  made  by  gin  alone. 

For  great  martinis,  you  need  more  than  just  a  particularly 
good  gin.  You  need  a  particularly  good  vermouth,  too. 
And  since  Noilly  Prat  invented  dry  vermouth  in  1813  we  know  what 
makes  it  good.  We  know  that  the  longer  dry  vermouth  is  aged, 
the  better  it  is.  That's  why  Noilly  Prat  is  aged  longer 
And  that's  why  it's  the  best  vermouth  for  martinis. 
You've  gone  to  the  trouble  of  finding  a  really  good  gin. 
Are  you  going  to  put  just  any  vermouth  into  it? 

DON'T  STIR  WITHOUT  NOILLY  PRAT 
French  Extra  Dry  Vermouth 

For  the  Noilly  Prat  Martini  plus  17  other  drink  and  gourmet  recipes,  please  write  Noilly  Prat,  The  Jos.  Garncau  Co.,  555  Madison  Avenue,  N.Y.1 


WRAPAROUND 


RUPTION: 
You  See  It  Now  You  Don't 


rational  morality  play, 
rgate  hearings  inspire 
Df  virtue.  They  prompt 
trast  the  ideal  and  ac- 
t  dramatize  a  lesson  of 
■alues  warping  public 
ilities.  We  discuss  cor- 
nd  the  degree  of  indi- 
titude  allowed  by  so- 
act.  Because  the  spec- 
so  great — public  and 
)ined  on  a  scale  we  sel- 
less — we  are  propelled 
dcarious  participation, 
he  performers  against 

:rformance  is  supposed 
tructive.  We  are  invited 
rom  it  any  number  of 
/s  to  understand  our 
n  particular,  we  are 
;d  to  watch  the  expo- 
:orruption  and  to  learn 
x>ut  the  camouflages 
ceal  it.  The  moral  is 
a  lot  of  corruption  goes 
lized  these  days.  It 
hrough  a  cultural  un- 
h  rich  with  protective 
ns.  Revealing  it  takes 
deal  of  energy  and  at- 
is  well  as  courage.  Once 
at  the  first  blink,  in 
consciousness,  it  has  a 
ble  ability  to  melt  un- 
ly  into  the  background 
solve  from  sight.  The 
f  the  moral  is  that  we 
er  sharpen  our  percep- 

■roblem  with  solemn  in- 
i  on  recognizing  corrup- 
|  :hat  it's  woven  through 
l  ngly  endless  drone  of 
i  Hiere  is  no  vividness  to 
I  n.  Corruption  passes  in 
i  of  qualified  phrases  and 
I  ive  verbs.  It  rides  the 
f  rumor  and  gossip.  For 


those  who  want  a  simpler,  more 
practical  means  of  identifica- 
tion, here  is  a  tip  sheet  on  Cor- 
ruption's habits  and  appear- 
ance. 

Imagine  him  as  a  plain  man 
in  a  plain  suit.  He  lacks  the  ob- 
vious costume  (diamond  rings, 
a  stovepipe  hat)  and,  in  fact, 
dresses  much  like  you.  He  could 
be  a  neighbor  or  a  friend,  a 
man  who  gives  every  evidence 
of  worrying  about  his  kids,  con- 
tributing to  the  school  district, 
and  demanding  an  end  to  the 
bombing  in  Cambodia.  His  oth- 
er characteristics,  however,  are 
more  distinctive: 

//;  his  commonest  materiali- 
zation, Corruption  is  wrinkled 
with  fine  distinctions  .  .  . 

He  will  fatigue  you  with 
questions  of  degree.  He  will  ad- 
vocate small  elasticities — push- 
ing a  boundary,  stretching  a 
point,  bending  a  truth,  extend- 
ing a  justification.  At  any  given 
moment  he  will  assure  you  that 
outright  transgression  is  at  least 
three  more  fudges  away.  If  he 
grows  impatient,  he  will  lec- 
ture you  on  the  social  machine- 
ry, arguing  that  it  runs  only  be- 
cause of  the  tolerances  of  slight 
accommodation. 

He  carries  a  pencil  and 
eraser  .  .  . 

Since  he  is  polished  in  the 
art  of  argument,  he  will  maneu- 
ver you  off  the  ground  of  prin- 
ciple and  onto  the  ice  of  rules. 
While  you  slide  around,  he  will 
calmly  explain  why  certain  rules 
don't  apply  or  don't  mean  what 
they  seem  to.  If  you  ha- 
lost  your  balance  by  then,  he 
will  hand  you  the  pencil  and 
ask  you  to  "draw  the  line." 
When  you  do,  he  will  erase  it. 


He  will  counsel  you  to  reason- 
ableness and  ask  you  to  draw  it 
again.  Again  he  will  erase  it, 
challenging  your  fitness  to  live 
in  a  relativistic  universe.  If  he 
doesn't  wear  you  down  by  this 
process,  he  may  try  to  make 
you  so  self-conscious  about  the 
way  you  are  holding  the  pen- 
cil that  you  will  forget  about 
drawing  the  line. 

He  reasons  like  a  baseball 
coach  .  .  . 

He  will  begin  by  saying  he 
wants  you  to  do  him  a  favor,  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  ball,  to  get 
the  job  done.  His  pep  talk  is  a 
catalogue  of  bold  and  selfish 
plans  well  rewarded.  If  he's  in 
the  mood,  he  may  philosophical- 
ly observe  that  it  is  an  unfor- 
tunate fact  of  life  that  you  have 
to  use  your  elbows  at  the  public 
trough  of  money,  success,  pow- 
er. He  will  profess  to  be  guided 
by  your  own  best  interests. 

He  smells  slightly  of  anes- 
thesia .  .  . 

This  might  take  you  off  guard 
if  you  expect  Corruption  to  have 
a  rank,  decaying  odor.  Indeed, 
he  may  appear  surgically  clean, 
even  under  the  nails.  He  will 
speak  affectionately  of  compu- 
ters and  miniaturization.  He 
has  a  habit  of  referring  to  peo- 
ple as  numbers.  He  may  brag 
that  he's  invisible  in  any  orga- 
nization of  more  than  100  per- 
sons. 

He  has  a  sharp  eye  for  your 
fears  .  .  . 

His  friendly  slap  on  the  back 
is  probably  just  an  excuse  to 
arouse  your  paranoia. 

He  holds  out  an  advantage  . .  . 

He  will  promise  you  an  edge. 
Usually  he  cultivates  the  illu- 
sion of  control,  and  he  may  be- 


gin by  pointing  out  things  there 
is  no  need  to  leave  to  chance. 
If  you  are  hesitant  to  seize  the 
opportunity,  he  will  ply  you 
with  proofs  that  if  you  don't, 
someone  else  will — who  will 
then  have  the  advantage  over 
you.  Occasionally  he  can  be 
persuaded  to  demonstrate  that 
no  one  else  loses  what  you  gain. 

Last  and  most  revealing,  in 
this  character  Corruption  sel- 
dom provokes  disgust,  that  pe- 
culiar emotion  by  which  we 
are  warned  away  from  the  un- 
healthy. 

In  its  place,  and  less  effective- 
ly, we  have  to  rely  on  outrage 
— something  that  touches  us 
where  we  think  instead  of  where 
we  live. 

This  issue  of  WRAPAROUND 
provides  a  clutch  of  perspec- 
tives on  corruption.  Its  use  as  a 
sextant  to  the  future  gives  con- 
tradictory readings:  one  holds 
that  corruption  is  getting  worse 
while  we  grow  progressively  in- 
different, the  other  that  corrup- 
tion is  declining  as  an  educated 
and  vigilant  public  exercises  its 
collective  moral  values.  Had 
time  not  run  out  on  us,  we 
would  have  liked  to  further  ex- 
plore attitudes  toward  individ- 
ual corruptions:  what  are  the 
most  frequent,  how  are  they  to 
be  guarded  against,  what  are 
their  social  costs,  and  so  forth. 
So  we  invite  readers  who  would 
like  to  generalize  from  their 
own  experience  in  500  words  or 
fewer  to  send  us  their  person- 
al concerns  about  corruption. 
When  we  have  an  adequate  col- 
lection, we  will  publish  them  in 
the  spirit  of  further  public  in- 
struction. — Tony  Jones 
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MISTREATY 

The  United  States  do  engage  to  guarantee  to  the  aforesaid  na- 
tion of  Delawares,  and  their  heirs,  all  their  territorial  rights  in  the 
fullest  and  most  ample  manner  as  it  hath  been  bound  by  former 
treaties,  as  long  as  they  the  said  Delaware  nation  shall  abide  by 
and  hold  fast  the  chain  of  friendship  now  entered  into.  And  it  is 
further  agreed  on  between  the  contracting  parties  should  it  for 
the  future  be  found  conducive  for  the  mutual  interest  of  both 
parties  to  invite  any  other  tribes  who  have  been  friends  to  the 
interest  of  the  United  States,  to  join  the  present  confederation, 
and  to  form  a  state  whereof  the  Delaware  nation  shall  be  the 
head,  and  have  a  representation  in  Congress:  Provided,  nothing 
contained  in  this  article  to  be  considered  as  conclusive  until  it 
meets  with  the  approbation  of  Congress. 

—Delaware  Treaty  of  1778 
Quoted  in  Custer  Died  for  Your  Sins,  1969 


"  The  University  of  Connecticut  agreed  today  to  stop  opening  and 
examining  mail  sent  out  through  the  university  mail  room  by 
faculty  members,  which  it  had  done  in  an  effort  to  stop  them 
from  using  the  service  for  personal  business." 

—The  New  York  Times,  5/27/73 


REPORT 


Rationalizing 
the  Rip-off 

I  have  a  friend  who  consid- 
ers shoplifting  $11  tins  of  pate 
from  Bloomingdale's  a  revolu- 
tionary act.  If  you  push  her,  my 
friend  explains:  (1)  she  can't  af- 
ford to  buy  it;  (2)  she  ought  to 
enjoy  the  pate  instead  pf  some 
undeserving  robber  baron;  (3) 
Bloomingdale's  is  continually 
ripping  off  the  public;  and  (4) 
the  system  is  corrupt  anyway. 

The  obvious  fallacy  is  that 
my  friend's  life  is  otherwise 
thoroughly  unrevolutionary,  the 
craving  for  pate  being  the  dead- 
est giveaway.  (Though,  in  times 
like  these,  with  L.  Brezhnev  col- 
lecting racing  cars,  one  can't  be 
sure.  After  an  excellent  dinner, 
I  once  heard  a  well-known  ac- 
tivist paraphrase  Camus:  "Can 
one  love  the  revolution  and  still 
love  Brie?")  But,  if  you  accept 
my  friend's  logic,  it  doesn't 
much  matter  whether  she  was 
pilfering  pate  or  dry  bread.  If 
the  system  is  entirely  corrupt 
and  the  major  forms  of  corrup- 
tion institutionalized  and  licit, 
then  the  social  contract  is  null 
and  void.  Just  don't  get  caught. 

What  distinguishes  principled 
subversion  from  petty  larceny? 
Choice  of  commodity?  Target? 
Motivation?  This  recalls  a  some- 
what more  authentic  revolution- 
ary in  the  Bay  Area,  who  was 
recently  sentenced  to  one  year 
to  life  for  holding  up  the  Marin 
County  Co-op  Supermarket,  of 
all  places.  To  startled  associates 
in  the  movement,  she  explained 
that  the  proceeds  were  needed 
to  finance  underground  orga- 
nizing activities,  but  the  caper 
still  got  a  terrible  press.  Had  it 
been  a  raid  on  the  Bank  of 
America,  that  might  have  been 
different. 

The  connotation  of  the  ex- 
pression "to  rip  off"  varies  de- 
pending on  the  circles  you  travel 
in,  from  a  simple  pejorative 
meaning  "steal,"  to  an  Orwel- 
lian  synonym  for  "liberate,"  to 
a  neutral  term  suggesting  a  dog- 
eat-dog  cynicism  about  a  cor- 
rupt world:  I  rip  off,  you  rip 
off,  we  get  ripped  off.  Perhaps 
objections  to  the  glorification  of 
the  rip-off  are  hypocritical  mid- 
dle-class moralizing.  After  all, 
which  of  us  doesn't  occasionally 
rip  off  the  IRS  or  the  phone  com- 
pany or  the  company  expense 
account?  Who  pays  all  his  park- 
ing tickets?  So  why  not  swipe  a 
little  pate,  or  go  on  food  stamps, 
or  have  the  kind  people  at  the 


unemployment    office    ft  L 
your  summer  vacation?  N(  f 
follows    all    the  rules —  1 
have  to  be  crazy  to  actual  j 
in  your  psychiatric  history 
auto  insurance  applicatic 
apply  for  a  job  at  the  pL 
nel  office — so  choose 
ones  you'll  bend  or  breal 

Philosophers  have  been 
pling  with  the  question  fo 
lennia.  The  social  cc 
theorists  discarded  the 
theological  imperatives  in 
of  a  simple  functional  ex 
tion:  self-interest.  If  then 
no  rules,  life  would  be 
of  each  against  all,  T 
Hobbes  wrote,  with  "no' 
for  industry  because  the 
thereof  is  uncertain.  . . .  n 
no  letters,  no  society;  and, 
is  worst  of  all,  continui 
of  violent  death;  and  the 
man  solitary,  poor,  nasty 
ish,  and  short."  Obey  9 
because  if  there  weren 
rules,  everyone  would  su  \ 

This  is  neat  as  far  as  i 
but  Hobbes  doesn't  couns 
to  cope  with  a  general 
of    the    contract.  Nov 
Nasty,  Brutish  &  Shor 
Washington  law  firm  sr. 
ing  in  tax  write-offs,  e. 
contracts,  and  pro-trust 
ulations;  they  charge  fi' 
dred  dollars  by  the  hour 
the  contract's  loopholes 
cial  morality  is  rigged  i 
of  the  powerful,  that's  1 
print  in  the  social  cont 
ethics   are   simply  fur 
you'd  be  a  damned  foo' 
rip  off  a  little  pate. 

But  the  social  contra 
really  doesn't  explain 
about  personal  integrity 
seems  to  come  from 
nonrational  roots,  like 
religion,  conscience.  Ie 
functional  terms,  my 
from  Bloomingdale's  v 
to  argue  me  down.  The 
rips  us  off,  so  why  not 
a  bit  embarassed  to  hea 
fall  back  on  "Shopliftin 
something  you  don't  d 
cheating  in  class,  or  < 
bombs  on  kids,  or  saj 
the  opposition  party. 

—Bob 

Bob  Kuilner  is  The  Villar 
national  correspondent  in  ' 
ton.  He  served  as  a  con 
the  preparation  of  this  iss 


"The  American  narioi 
sixth  ward  is  a  fine  pec 
love  the  eagle— on  the 
a  dollar."  — Finley  Pet 
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ng  with  the  Punch 


iy  back  in  April  1964, 
ting  at  my  desk  in  the 
;  editor's  office  of 
/ard  Crimson,  staring 
illy  (or  was  it  vacant- 
le  wastebasket.  My  eye 
w  words  "airline  tick- 
piece  of  junk  mail  I'd 
:  earlier   in  the  day. 

out.  It  was  from  the 
Jtor  Company.  "Dear 
Editor,"  it  began.  The 
was  that  if  the  college 
)uld  simply  return  the 

postcard,  the  Ford 
ompany  would  furnish 
i  an  airline  ticket  to 
t  night's  lodging  at  the 
i  Inn,  and  (following 
ay  "College  Editors 
ce")  a  new  Mustang 
back  to  school  in  and 
/ith  for  the  rest  of  the 

year. 

e  I  was  a  young  male 
i,  I  wanted  that  car. 
vas  dimly  aware  that 
light     be  something 

about  the  whole  deal. 

up  with  my  Crimson 
s  and  with  such  dis- 
i  alumni  as  were  still 
iround  Cambridge.  The 
i  was  that  if  (a)  I 
■ite  anything  about  it 
I  made  sure  that  Ford 
use  my  name  or  Har- 
)  promote  Mustangs 
I  didn't  hog  the  car — 

did  all  that,  it  would 

ent  to  Detroit.  At  the 
Editors  Conference," 
>ered  cynical  remarks 
ather  during  the  "pre- 
>"  by  Ford  executives 
that  we  weren't  being 
We  behaved  with  as- 
docility.  At  the  end  of 
we  were  taken  to  the 
it  Track,  where  there 
ty  shiny  red  Mustang 
les,  one  for  each  of  us, 
row.  We  acted  non- 
because  we  were  con- 
at  any  sort  of  childish 
/ould  have  resulted  in 
being  snatched  away. 
I  not  to  scratch  our 
meekly  returned  them 
representatives  in  our 
:  areas  when  the  time 

brd  people  didn't  get 
blicity  out  of  the  deal, 
hadn't  really  expected 

wanted  to  have  their 
n  by  "campus  thought 

and  that's  what  they 


got.  We  weren't  hard  to  cor- 
rupt We  were  eager  for  it. 

One  or  two  things  have  hap- 
pened since  then.  The  National 
Student  Association-CIA  reve- 
lations, the  war,  revolutionary 
politics,  freaks,  ecology,  Water- 
gate. Ingenuousness  is  no  longer 
a  viable  posture  among  campus 
thought  leaders.  The  Ford  Motor 
Company  doesn't  sponsor  Col- 
lege Editors  Conferences  any- 
more. Now,  Ford  has  something 
called  the  Pinto  Project  for  the 
Academic  Community.  Profes- 
sors in  the  business  departments 
of  150  colleges  and  universi- 
ties get  free  cars.  In  return,  the 
professors  assign  their  classes 
to  do  "research  projects"  in  the 
marketing  and  advertising  of 
Pinto  automobiles.  Ford  gives 
cash  grants,  $21,000  in  all,  to 
the  colleges  that  do  the  best 
work.  The  business  profs  get 
cars.  Ford  gets  goodwill  and 
useful  feedback  and  no  guff,  be- 
cause in  the  business  depart- 
ments of  150  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, it's  still  1964. 

Next  spring,  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  will  unveil  a  vehicle 
they  call  the  Mustang  II.  It  isn't 
hard  to  imagine  what  would 
happen  if  they  were  to  have  an- 
other College  Editors  Confer- 
ence on  that  occasion.  Some 
editors  would  toss  their  invita- 
tions into  the  wastebasket  (and 
wouldn't  fish  them  out  again). 
Others  would  reject  them  abu- 
sively. Still  others  would  ac- 
cept, because  the  opportunities 
for  rip-off.  for  ridicule,  for  ex- 
pose— in  short,  for  good  copy — 
would  be  too  rich  to  ignore. 
What  would  happen?  Guerrilla 
theater  during  the  "presenta- 
tions," demonstrations  protest- 
ing pollution  and  backing  mass 
transit,  gleeful  dope-smoking  in 
the  boardroom,  demands  for 
equal  time  for  the  UAW,  and 
more.  And  when  it  came  time  to 
return  the  cars,  I  think  we  could 
expect  the  first  College  Editors 
Mustang  Demolition  Derby, 
with  the  proceeds  to  be  donated 
to  Ralph  Nader. 

— Hendrik  Hertzberg 
Hendrik  Hertzberg  is  a  staff  writer 
lor  The  New  Yorker. 


DEMOCRATICALLY  SPEAKING 

In  a  democracy  private  citizens  sec  a  man  of  their  own  rank 
in  life  who  rises  from  that  obscure  position  in  a  few  year*  to 
riches  and  power;  the  spectacle  excites  their  surprise  and  envy, 
and  they  arc  led  to  inquire  how  the  person  who  was  yesterday  their 
equal  is  today  their  ruler.  To  attribute  his  rise  to  his  talents  or 
his  virtues  is  unpleasant,  for  it  is  tacitly  to  acknowledge  that  they 
are  themselves  less  virtuous  or  less  talented  than  he  was.  They 
are  therefore  led.  and  often  rightly,  to  impute  his  success  mainly 
to  some  of  his  vices;  and  an  odious  connection  is  thus  formed 
between  the  ideas  of  turpitude  and  power,  unworthyness  and  suc- 
cess, utility  and  dishonor.  — Alexis  de  Tocuuevilk- 

Democracy  in  America,  1835 


KEEPING  STRAIGHT 

Relations  between  some  Washington  Lawyers  and  officials  of 
the  regulatory  agencies  can  be  so  intimate  they  embarrass  an  on- 
looker. The  lawyers  and  the  regulators  work  together,  in  a  tight, 
impenetrable  community  where  an  outsider  can't  understand  the 
language,  much  less  why  things  are  done  the  v. ay  they  are.  The 
lawyers  and  the  regulators  play  together,  at  trade  association 
meetings,  over  lunch,  on  the  golf  courses  around  Washington. 
They  frequently  swap  jobs,  the  regulator  moving  to  the  private 
bar,  the  Washington  Lawyer  moving  into  the  Commission  on  a 
"public  service"  leave  of  absence  from  his  firm.  The  story  is  told 
of  the  lawyer  who  enjoyed  a  three-martini  lunch  during  a  hearing 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  When  time  came  for 
the  proceeding  to  resume,  he  instinctively  sat  down  in  the  hear- 
ing examiner's  chair  and  gaveled  for  order.  Someone  had  to  re- 
mind the  poor  fellow  he  had  resigned  two  years  previously  and 
belonged  at  the  counsel  table  on  behalf  of  a  trucking  firm. 

— Joseph  C.  Goulden 
The  Superlawyers,  1971 


"I  know  only  that  what  is  mor- 
al is  what  you  feel  good  after 
and  what  is  immoral  is  what 
you  feel  bad  after." 

— Ernest  Hemingway 
Death  in  the  Afternoon,  1932 


Prickly  Conscience 


A  new  generation  of  men  came  in — a  more  pushful  set.  I  was 
one  of  them.  We  were  men  who  went  ahead.  We  did  things.  We 
didn't  split  hairs  about  trifles.  Anyhow,  men  of  this  skin,  with  a 
conscience  all  the  time  full  of  prickles,  are  out  of  place  in  business 
dickerings.  A  prickly  conscience  would  be  like  a  white  silk  apron 
for  a  blacksmith.  Sometimes  you've  got  to  get  your  hands  dirty, 
but  that  doesn't  mean  that  the  money  you  make  is  also  dirty. 
Black  hens  can  lay  white  eggs. 

— The  Book  of  Daniel  Drew,  1910 
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Lying  in  the  Courtroom 


According  to  legal  idealists, 
the  trial  is  an  institutionalized 
search  for  truth.  To  test  that 
notion,  Harper's  interviewed 
U.S.  District  Judge  Marvin  E. 
Frankel,  a  former  Columbia 
law  professor  and  author  of  an 
important  new  book,  Criminal 
Sentences:  Law  Without  Order. 
After  seven  years  of  presiding 
over  federal  trials  in  New  York 
City,  Judge  Frankel  has  tem- 
pered his  scholarly  idealism 
with  sobering  realism.  Lying,  he 
says,  is  a  courtroom  contagion 
that  must  be  stopped. 

Q.  How  extensive  is  deliberate 
lying  in  the  courtroom? 
A.  I  think,  making  a  very  crude 
estimate,  that  deliberately  false 
testimony  probably  appears  in 
important  aspects  in  as  many  as 
a  quarter  of  all  the  cases  we  try. 
Q.  Is  this  kind  of  deliberate  ly- 
ing evident  to  you  as  you  are 
sitting  on  the  bench? 
A.  Well,  if  two  people  say  "We 
were  standing  together  yester- 
day on  that  corner,"  and  one 
says  it  was  raining  and  the  other 
says  it  wasn't,  I  suppose  there's 
a  high  probability,  unless  ei- 
ther of  them  was  drunk  or  other- 
wise impaired,  that  one  of  them 
has  to  be  lying.  At  the  end  of  a 
trial,  as  I  try  to  reconstruct  what 
has  happened,  what  the  witnesses 
have  said,  how  I  would  decide 
the  case,  when  I  have  a  strong 
conviction  that  somebody  has 
been  lying,  I  also  have  a  fairly 
strong  belief  that  I  can  identify 
who  it  was. 

Q.  What  about  the  tricks  of 
memory? 

A.  When  I  talk  about  false  tes- 
timony, I'm  not  talking  about 
innocently  inaccurate  testimony. 
I'm  talking  about  deliberate, 
intentional,  and  self-conscious 
misrepresentation  of  facts — 
knowing  the  facts  are  being 
misrepresented  and  intending  to 
cause  the  listener — jury,  judge, 
whatever — to  be  misled.  I  fre- 
quently say  to  a  jury,  "Your 
job  is  to  find  the  truth,  to  de- 
termine what  in  fact  happened 
at  the  time  the  events  occurred 
that  gave  rise  to  this  lawsuit." 
I  am  tempted  sometimes  to  add, 
"Most  or  many  of  the  people 
in  this  courtroom,  far  from  in- 
tending to  help  you  with  this 
quest,  have  been  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  make  you  fail 
in  your  objective,  and  you're 


going  to  have  to  beat  your  way 
past  them." 

Q.  How  do  we  isolate  this  ly- 
ing? Is  it  a  cultural  thing,  or  is 
it  part  of  the  adversary  sys- 
tem? 

A.  Of  course,  bearing  false  wit- 
ness was  an  old  sin  before  the 
Bible.  We  as  a  nation  have  no 
monopoly  on  it.  But  there  are 
things  about  our  society  that 
encourage,  rather  than  discour- 
age, fraud  and  falsehood.  For 
one  thing,  we  glorify  competi- 
tion— beating  out  your  neigh- 
bor— and  tend  to  play  down  in 
practice  the  virtues  of  candor 
and  honesty.  The  basic  notion  of 
an  adversary  system  isn't  con- 
fined to  the  courthouse.  Start- 
ing at  least  as  early  as  Adam 
Smith  we've  had  the  idea  that 
if  every  man  seeks  out  his  own 
selfish  interest,  everything  will 
turn  out  fine  for  everybody. 
Sooner  or  later  we're  going  to 
have  to  do  some  revising  of 
Adam  Smith,  because  in  a  com- 
plicated, crowded  community, 
his  philosophy  doesn't  work  very 
well. 

Q.  Are  there  other  cultural  in- 
fluences? 

A.  There  are  other  pervasive 
things  about  the  basic  system  of 
our  economy  that  need  to  be 
recognized  in  this  connection. 
We  have  a  huge  industry  in 
which  we  are  preeminent — the 
advertising  industry.  It  is  one 
of  our  most  basic  forms  of 
communication  and,  allegedly, 
of  information.  Yet,  obviously, 
much  of  this  ostensible  infor- 
mation is  not  purveyed  to  in- 
form but  to  manipulate  and  to 
achieve  a  result — to  make  some- 
body think  he  needs  something 
that  very  possibly  he  doesn't 
need,  or  to  make  him  think  one 
version  of  something  is  better 
than  another  version  when  the 
grounds  for  such  a  belief  really 
don't  exist.  So  we  are  all  steeped 
in  a  form  of  dealing  with  each 
other  where  . . . 

Q. .  . .  we're  selling  one  another 
stories. 

A.  That's  exactly  right.  There's 
a  great  deal  of  selling  stories. 
The  judge  and  jury  are  con- 
sumers of  stories,  and  lawyers 
do  indeed  speak  of  selling 
judges  and  juries  on  their  posi- 
tions. I  think  perhaps  the  courts 
are  too  complacent  about  this 
and  the  crime  of  perjury  needs 
more  vigorous  prosecution. 


"The  characteristic  form  of  hypocrisy  in  the  pre-Freud 
when  principles  and  duty  reigned  supreme,  was  high-mind  ^ 
the  ascription  of  purer  motives  to  oneself  than  one  was 
acting  on;  in  the  Freudian  age,  when  everyone  thinks  h  i 
how  sordid  we  all  are  inside,  hypocrisy  more  often  takes  » 
of  ascribing  baser  motives  to  oneself  than  one  is  in  fa  U 
driven  by."  — Norman  P  i 
 Making  m. 


Using  the  Means  at  Hand 


When  you  work  the  streets, 
you  pick  up  a  trick  or  two — 
whether  you're  a  pusher,  a  cop, 
or  a  highly  principled  lawyer 
trying  to  help  the  poor.  One  of 
the  breed,  a  young  VISTA 
lawyer  in  New  England,  tells 
about  a  trick  he  used  in  a  re- 
cent case. 

The  VISTA's  client,  a  black 
college  student,  bought  two  air 
conditioners  and  four  tires  on 
a  time-payment  plan.  The  con- 
tract stated  that  the  finance 
company  could  repossess  the 
goods  if  payments  weren't  met. 

Several  months  down  the 
line,  the  student's  wife  left  him 
— taking  the  two  air  condition- 
ers. Soon  after,  the  kid  totaled 
his  car,  which  was  towed  to  a 
garage  with  the  four  new  tires 
on  it.  Since  the  student  was 
having  money  problems,  he 
called  the  finance  company  and 
said,  "Look,  I  can't  afford  to 
pay  you  right  now,  but  if  you'll 
just  give  me  a  couple  months, 
I'll  make  good.  My  credit  is 
good  and  I've  never  had  any 
problems."  Instead,  the  compa- 
ny hired  a  lawyer.  And  the  law- 
yer set  out  to  file  a  criminal 
complaint  for  concealment  of 
goods. 

"This  is  a  valid  charge  in  a 
situation  like  this,"  explained 
the  VISTA  lawyer.  "But  in  this 
case,  I  just  didn't  want  the  kid 
to  have  a  criminal  record. 

"I  could  see  this  white  New 
England  lawyer  take  one  look  at 
this  black  kid  and  figure  that 
some  sort  of  jive  was  going  on." 

But  before  the  charge  was 
filed,  the  VISTA  lawyer  asked 
for  a  court  hearing.  The  day  of 
the  hearing,  the  student  was 
inconveniently  in  Washington, 
D.C.  (still  family  problems) 
and  couldn't  make  it  back. 

"I  walked  into  the  court- 
house," explained  the  VISTA 
lawyer,  "and  before  we  met 
with  the  clerk,  I  was  talking 
with  the  finance  company  law- 
yer. 

"  'Where's  your  man?'  he 
asked  me.  I  said,  'He's  not 
around.'  'No,'  he  responded,  i 
didn't  think  he  would  be.' 


"So  I  asked,  'Why  | 
bringing  these  charges? 
replied,  'We  just  want 
sure  we  get  our  mer 
back.' 

"  'Jesus,'  I  said.  'Brii 
charge  against  this  gu 
worst  thing  you  can  • 
know  how  these  peop 
these  black  guys.  You 
charge  against  them,  th 
appear.' 

"The  other  lawyers 
'Well,  where  is  he?'  I  s< 
in  Washington.  He's  do 
with  his  brothers.  You, 
find  him  in  Washingto 

"The  guy  stopped  anc 
about  it  a  while.  'Yeh,' 
'they  are  like  that.'  I  sad 
All  he  needs  to  know 
criminal  charge  has  bee  q 
and  he'll  just  pick  up  I 
pletely  new  identity.  Y'jj 
tell  one  from  another.'  1 

"The  guy  thought  ■ 
some  more.  'Yeh,'  he  sa  l 
be  you're  right.  Do  yijfl 
we  can  get  the  stuff  bail 

"  'Yeh,'  I  answered.  H 
just  take  it  easy  and«B 
cool,  chances  are  the  M 
come  back  up  here  ancs! 
get  the  stuff.' " 

No  charge  was  filed,  nl 
merchandise  was  retunH 

"It  was  very  conve  d 
play  into  this  lawyer:! 
the  VISTA  lawyer  sai;l 
"But  back  at  the  offk  I 
friends  and  I  had  a  h&M 
bate  over  whether  mym 
were  ethical.  I  don'  ■ 
know.  I  know  that  wh  I 
was  my  job — and  my  ill 
to  make  sure  a  complaii  1 
issued  against  this  guy! 
ever  tactics  I  had  to  ustl 
this  lawyer — be  they  It  I 
tics  or,  in  this  case,  tota  '1 
tional  tactics — the  ir  1 
thing  to  me  was  that'  ll 
done. 

"Situations  like  that,"  9j 
tinued,  "qualify  for  wil 
ends  do  justify  the  ill 
which  is  to  me  where  y.;il 
the  line." 

— Margaret  M.  Ill 

Margaret  Lehrman  is  a 
journalist. 


S  periority  Pitfall 

A  ion  is  the  child 
fi  hteousness.  Self-righ- 
Bjften  springs  from  de- 
i  superiority.  After  all, 
>ij>ler  myself  a  superior 
H/  can  my  understand - 
f  f  orality  be  less  than 


r  people  and  power 
toward  one  another, 
those  who  don't  feel 
ike  to  have  their  gov- 
business,  and  educa- 
itutions  run  by  supe- 
le.  So  when  someone 
Dng  looking,  talking, 
;  superior,  he  is  liable 
I  en  some  power.  This 
I  confirms  in  his  mind 
superior,  so  he  looks 
power.  After  a  while 
head  of  something. 
>ng  it  dawns  on  him 
:ould  demonstrate  his 
y  in  more  impressive 
lid  of  course  acquire 
•wer)  if  only  he  could 
lid  some  of  the  obsta- 
|s  way — a  law  here  or 
i  naybe  an  alleged  ethic. 
:  stacles  are  not  meant 
|  They  are  to  keep  the 
soft-headed,  sponge- 
roles    from  running 

dly  these  superior  peo- 
retty  easy  to  spot :  they 
grees  from  graduate 
f  business  or  from  law 
Law  schools  have 
e  purpose  of  bestowing 
grace  on  politicians-to- 
s  long  as  anyone  can 
r.  With  the  great  post- 
lomic  expansion,  it  was 
that  business  deserved 
r  advantage,  and  the 
business  school  was  in- 
>  provide  a  sign  of  grace 
e  MBA. 

ick  law  school  had  de- 
•s  to  teach  its  progeny 
a  language  made  up 
ary  English  words  but 
n  a  way  that  created 
:ly  different  meanings 
one  else  could  under- 
awyers  would  then  be 
ically  superior.  Business 
needed  an  equivalent 
.  So  they  invented  man- 
science,  which  wasn't 
iy  invention  at  all,  sim- 
ng  techniques  that  en- 


gineers, mathematicians,  and 
the  like  had  been  using  all  the 
time  and  applying  them  to  busi- 
ness problems.  This  startled  the 
business  establishment,  which 
had  never  heard  of  these  tech- 
niques. They  were  impressed  be- 
cause the  techniques  could  be 
used  to  increase  profits  dramat- 
ically. "These  young  men  are 
superior,"  they  said. 

Now,  these  management  sci- 
ence methods  basically  said  that 
if  you  treat  people  like  ma- 
chines they  will  produce  more 
efficiently.  The  possibility  that 
this  might  not  be  a  morally 
defensible  notion  was  not  a  sub- 
ject in  business  school.  They 
were  not  concerned  with  the 
human  use  of  human  beings. 
Norbert  Weiner,  the  father  of 
cybernetics,  was.  He  wrote: 
"What  is  used  as  an  element  in 
a  machine  is  in  fact  an  element 
in  the  machine." 

Business  schools  had  other 
lessons  to  teach.  A  business 
school  professor  once  gave  me 
a  low  grade  on  a  paper  about 
R.  H.  Tawney's  Religion  and 
the  Rise  of  Capitalism.  He  said 
he  loved  my  paper,  but  pointed 
out  that  I  had  not  mentioned 
that  Tawney  was  a  socialist.  I 
claimed  that  Tawney's  politics 
were  irrelevant  to  the  point  of 
my  paper.  He  agreed  with  that, 
but  stuck  with  the  low  grade. 
This  was  corrupt  behavior  on 
his  part,  and  I  took  my  cue 
from  his  example.  I  got  an  A 
for  the  course  by  writing  the 
rest  of  my  papers  based  on 
preliminary  interviews  with  the 
professor  on  what  to  write.  The 
course  was  called  "Ethics  in 
Business,"  or  something  like 
that. 

Something  Tawney  says  in  his 
book  sums  up  in  a  few  words 
what  I  had  in  mind  in  the  first 
place:  "Few  tricks  of  the  un- 
sophisticated intellect  are  more 
curious  than  the  naive  psychol- 
ogy of  the  business  man,  who 
ascribes  his  achievements  to 
his  own  unaided  efforts  in  bland 
unconsciousness  of  a  social  or- 
der without  whose  continuous 
support  and  vigilant  protection 
he  would  be  as  a  lamb  bleating 
in  the  desert."  — Russell  Barnard 
Russell  Barnard  is  publisher  of 
Harper's. 


Major  had  lied,  and  it  was  good.  He  was  not  really  sur- 
tiat  it  was  good,  for  he  had  observed  that  people  who  did 
,  on  the  whole,  more  resourceful  and  ambitious  and  suc- 
than  people  who  did  not  lie."  — Joseph  Heller 
  Catch-22,  1961 


THE  PITCH 

The  speed  of  thought  was  too  slow.  The  allotted  time  of  a  con- 
versational pause  was  too  short;  the  ground  that  thought's  trip- 
of-a-moment  ought  to  cover  had  the  extent  of  a  continent — the 
whole  range  of  man's  relation  to  man.  Here  was  the  offer  in  full — 
the  honest-enough  trade,  the  open-enough  deal,  the  earnest  pa- 
thetic terms  of  the  proposed  contract.  I  engage  to  be  reasonable; 
and  in  evidence  of  my  good  faith,  I  showed  you  just  how  rea- 
sonable. — James  Gould  Cozzens 

By  Love  Possessed,  1957 


Weakness  Corrupts 


Power  corrupts  the  few,  while  weakness  corrupts  the  many. 
Hatred,  malice,  rudeness,  intolerance,  and  suspicion  are  the  fruits 
of  weakness.  The  resentment  of  the  weak  does  not  spring  from 
any  injustice  done  to  them  but  from  the  sense  of  their  inadequacy 
and  impotence.  They  hate  not  wickedness  but  weakness.  When  it 
is  in  their  power  to  do  so,  the  weak  destroy  weakness  wherever 
they  see  it.  Woe  to  the  weak  when  they  are  preyed  upon  by  the 
weak.  — Eric  Hoffer 

The  Passionate  State  of  Mind,  1965 


'Tor  de  little  stealin'  dey  gits  you  in  jail  soon  or  late.  For  de  big 
stealin'  dey  makes  you  emperor  and  puts  you  in  de  Hall  o'  Fame 
when  you  croaks."  — Eugene  O'Neill 
  The  Emperor  Jones,  1921 


AN  EXTENSION  OF  FRIENDSHIP 

Don  Corleone  was  gentle,  patient.  "Why  do  you  fear  to  give 
your  first  allegiance  to  me?"  he  said.  "You  go  to  the  law  courts 
and  wait  for  months.  You  spend  money  on  lawyers  who  know  full 
well  you  are  to  be  made  a  fool  of.  You  accept  judgment  from  a 
judge  who  sells  himself  like  the  worst  whore  in  the  streets.  Years 
gone  by,  when  you  needed  money,  you  went  to  the  banks  and 
paid  ruinous  interest,  waited  hat  in  hand  like  a  begger  while  they 
sniffed  around,  poked  their  noses  up  your  very  asshole  to  make 
sure  you  could  pay  them  back."  The  Don  paused,  his  voice  be- 
came sterner. 

"But  if  you  had  come  to  me,  my  purse  would  have  been  yours. 
If  you  had  come  to  me  for  justice  those  scum  who  ruined  your 
daughter  would  be  weeping  bitter  tears  this  day.  If  by  some  mis- 
fortune an  honest  man  like  yourself  made  enemies  they  would 
become  my  enemies."  — Mario  Puzo 

The  Godfather,  1969 


II 


"He  is  a  man  of  splendid  abilities,  but  utterly  corrupt.  He  shines 
and  stinks  like  rotten  mackeral  by  moonlight." 

— John  Randolph  (1773-1833)  on  Edward  Livingston 


A  HUSTLERS  GLOSSARY 

commerce,  n.  A  kind  of  transaction  in  which  A  plunders  from 
B  the  goods  of  C,  and  for  compensation  B  picks  the  pocket  of 
D  of  money  belonging  to  E. 

dice,  n.  Small  polka-dotted  cubes  of  ivory,  constructed  like  a 
lawyer  to  lie  on  any  side,  but  commonly  on  the  wrong  one. 
innocence,  n.  The  state  or  condition  of  a  criminal  whose  counsel 
has  fixed  the  jury. 

lawyer,  n.  One  skilled  in  circumvention  of  the  law. 
litigation,  n.  A  machine  which  you  go  into  as  a  pig  and  come 
out  of  as  a  sausage. 

mammon,  n.  The  god  of  the  world's  leading  religion.  His  chief 
temple  is  in  the  holy  city  of  New  York.         — Ambrose  Bierce 

The  Devil's  Dictionary,  1906 


Compromise  at 
the  Highest  Level 

22  And  the  men  turned  their 
faces  from  thence,  and  went 
toward  Sodom:  but  Abraham 
stood  yet  before  the  Lord. 

23  T  And  Abraham  drew 
near,  and  said,  Wilt  thou  also 
destroy  the  righteous  with  the 
wicked? 

24  Peradventure  there  be  fif- 
ty righteous  within  the  city: 
wilt  thou  also  destroy  and  not 
spare  the  place  for  the  fifty 
righteous  that  are  therein? 

25  That  be  far  from  thee  to 
do  after  this  manner,  to  slay  the 
righteous  with  the  wicked:  and 
that  the  righteous  should  be  as 
the  wicked,  that  be  far  from 
thee:  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all 
the  earth  do  right? 

26  And  the  Lord  said,  If  I 
find  in  Sodom  fifty  righteous 
within  the  city,  then  I  will  spare 
all  the  place  for  their  sakes. 

27  And  Abraham  answered 
and  said.  Behold  now,  I  have 
taken  upon  me  to  speak  unto 
the  Lord,  which  am  but  dust 
and  ashes: 

28  Peradventure  there  shall 


lack  five  of  the  fifty  righteous: 
wilt  thou  destroy  all  the  city 
for  lack  of  five?  And  he  said, 
If  I  find  there  forty  and  five,  I 
will  not  destroy  /'/. 

29  And  he  spake  unto  him 
yet  again,  and  said,  Peradven- 
ture there  shall  be  forty  found 
there.  And  he  said,  I  will  not 
do  it  for  forty's  sake. 

30  And  he  said  unto  him,  Oh 
let  not  the  Lord  be  angry,  and 
I  will  speak:  Peradventure  there 
shall  thirty  be  found  there.  And 
he  said,  I  will  not  do  it,  if  I 
find  thirty  there. 

31  And  he  said,  Behold  now, 
I  have  taken  upon  me  to  speak 
unto  the  Lord:  Peradventure 
there  shall  be  twenty  found 
there.  And  he  said,  I  will  not 
destroy  it  for  twenty's  sake. 

32  And  he  said,  Oh  let  not 
the  Lord  be  angry,  and  I  will 
speak  yet  but  this  once:  Per- 
adventure ten  shall  be  found 
there.  And  he  said,  I  will  not 
destroy  it  for  ten's  sake. 

33  And  the  Lord  went  his 
way,  as  soon  as  he  had  left 
communing  with  Abraham:  and 
Abraham  returned  unto  his 
place.  — Genesis,  18 


Honest  Graft 

Everybody  is  talkin'  these  days  about  Tammany  men  growin' 
rich  on  graft,  but  nobody  thinks  of  drawin'  the  distinction  be- 
tween honest  graft  and  dishonest  graft.  There's  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  between  the  two.  Yes,  many  of  our  men  have  grown 
rich  in  politics.  I  have  myself.  I've  made  a  big  fortune  out  of  the 
game,  and  I'm  gettin'  richer  every  day,  but  I've  not  gone  in  for 
dishonest  graft — blackmailin'  gamblers,  saloonkeepers,  disorderly 
people,  etc. — and  neither  has  any  of  the  men  who  have  made  big 
fortunes  in  politics. 

There's  an  honest  graft,  and  I'm  an  example  of  how  it  works. 
I  might  sum  up  the  whole  thing  by  sayin':  "I  seen  my  opportuni- 
ties and  I  took  'em."  — George  Washington  Plunkitt 
from  Plunkitt  of  Tammany  Hall,  1905 


The  Team  Spirit 

Changing  times  have  trans- 
formed corruption,  as  the  torch 
has  passed  from  the  individual- 
ists to  the  team  players.  In  this 
sense  the  Watergate  scandal  is 
hardly  an  echo  of  Teapot  Dome, 
for  the.  whole  species  of  scoun- 
drel is  new.  The  Teapot  princi- 
pals were  high-steppers  and 
rare  birds.  Albert  Fall  boasted 
that  he  was  the  last  man  to 
wear  six-guns  on  the  floor  of 
the  U.S.  Senate.  One  of  the  oil 
magnates  who  bribed  Fall  tes- 
tified proudly  that  he  had  also 
"hired"  most  of  Woodrow  Wil- 
son's cabinet  to  perform  polit- 
ical favors.  And  "Dashing  Ned" 
McLean,  the  owner  of  the 
Washington  Post,  who  put  Tea- 
pot Dome  in  the  headlines  to 
stay  when  he  lied  to  a  Senate 
committee,  enjoyed  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  rich  playboy.  (One 
way  or  another,  the  Post  always 
plays  a  key  role  in  bringing  the 
big  ones  to  light.) 

A  different  breed  has  paraded 
before  the  Ervin  committee. 
They  speak  with  self-efface- 
ment of  their  loyalty  to  the 
Nixon  organization  and  how  it 
led  them  astray.  The  Odles, 
Porters,  Magruders,  and  Deans 
look  like  a  team,  as  they  speak 
the  same  cumbrous  bureaucra- 
tese — a  language  that  links 
them  together,  each  speaker 
suppressing  his  own  feelings 
behind  plastic  words  of  defer- 
ence. They  were  not  in  it  for 
the  money,  as  was  Albert  Fall. 
In  fact,  there  is  almost  an  air 
of  self-sacrifice  about  the  Nixon 
people — we  did  it  for  the  good 
of  the  group,  they  say.  They 
helped  secure  their  positions  in 
the  organization,  to  be  sure,  but 
that  was  a  secondary  motive. 

Last  fall,  I  was  in  charge  of 
the  McGovern  money  in  Texas, 
and  I  was  amazed  at  the  self- 
lessness of  corrupt  impulses. 
Whenever  the  four  or  five  of  us 
responsible  for  Texas  considered 
a  project  that  seemed  tainted, 
tension   filled    the   room.  No 


one  wanted  to  be  seeD  ; 
sponsor  of  the  idea,  but  n 
did  anyone  want  to  be  the  < 
shout  moral  objections  a 
something  that  would  get 
for  McGovern.  The  temp 
was  strikingly  unlike  the 
hood   pattern   in  which 
principles    are    pitted  a  | 
some  immediate  gratificat 
should  I  steal  the  ice  eta 
not?  That  was  Albert  Fal 
lemma,  and  it  is  old-fashl 
We  felt  squeezed  between 
kinds  of  pain.  Either  yo'< 
corners  and  felt  ashame 
you  had  to  speak  out  a 
the  idea  and  feel  exposed, 
strange,  a  moralist  in  a  , 
world.  The  fear  of  exp  j 
seems  to  activate  the  sam 
pleasant  chemicals  inside  i  | 
fear  of  shame.  We  hav 
absorbed  in  our  bones  th 
portance  of  not  threatenin  j 
colleagues,  of  subordinatin; 
selves  to  the  higher  purposi 
so  we  knew  how  arrogs ; 
would   seem  to  let  our  : 
moral  purity  help  Nixon  i 
in  the  White   House.  Aw 
ently,  his  people  felt  the  : 
way  about  rawer  decisions : 
grander  scale. 

We  are  so  accustomed  1 1 
atmosphere  of  large  org;  I 
tions,  with  all  their  comi 
ments,  that  the  idea  of  std 
ing,  informing,  or  in  any  tj 
betraying  the  group  hits  us  j 
in  the  solar  plexus.  It  c 
the  fear  of  isolation,  p  t 
vacuum  cleaners  in  our  f 
achs.  The  conscience  am  < 
group  instinct  fight  for  the  I 
part  of  your  insides. 

Modern  corruption  fee*  i 
the  complexity  of  a  time 
everyone  delights  in  pointir  I 
all  the  entanglements  oM 
system.  Integrity,  the  op]  ■ 
of  corruption,  requires  pf 
to  have  a  sense  of  being  \ ' 
— one  person  with  control 
all  his  choices.  That  is  af 
sive  sense  now,  as  people 
splayed  amongst  all  kin< 
conflicting     loyalties.  A 


THE  TEMPTATION  OF  POWER 

What  society  does  is  to  teach  the  ideal  of  success,  set  u|  '■■ 
temptation  of  power  and  riches  to  men  and  nations — if  the; 
brave  enough  to  risk  and  able  enough  to  escape  the  thre< 
penalties  for  getting  caught.  These  warnings  keep  off  all  bu 
best  men,  biologically  best.  Then  when  these  best  men  su< 
we  honor  them,  and  if  they  slip  we  hate  and  punish  them 

— Lincoln  SU 
Autobiography, 
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iil  you  do — from  the  pol- 
driving  a  car  to  the 
ry  effects  of  your 
tease  or  the  compli- 
y  in  which  you  and 
•loyers  rip  off  the  pub- 
>rrupt  from  one  stand- 
4  another.  And  dropping 
3  you  only  the  integrity 
trich. 

n|/)tion  rarely  stands  out 
linary  events  anymore 
you  the  unmistakable 
li  s  of  temptation.  It  now 
ft  purr  of  everyday  life 
ai  business  and  govern- 
ed we  can  only  hope 
t»;e  who  see  the  corrup- 
I  America   are  strong 
d:o  swim  upstream. 

— Taylor  Branch 
r  (  anch  is  a  contributing  ed- 
>/  arper's. 


9!  EN  LIVES 

Hp  Vavnik:  The  world, 
■  Talmud,  must  not  con- 
f  /er  than  thirty-six  Just 

10  have  been  allowed  to 
a  late  the  Divine  Presence, 
fanks  to  them  that  the 
1  ibsists.  Popular  imagina- 
I  k  hold  of  these  Lamed 
tf  (the  numerical  value  of 
lers  lamed  and  vav  is 
I*),  gave  them  a  back- 
I  of  poverty  and  obscu- 

described  them  as  lead- 
llen  lives,  revealing  their 
1'.  and  powers  only  in 

11  f  need,  when  the  sur- 
f  f  the  community,  the 
I  or  the  world  is  at  stake. 

— Elie  Wiesel 
Souls  on  Fire,  1972 


vioralist  Twist 

ar  as  a  sense  of  self- 
Is  concerned,  we  can  of- 
ithout  exaggeration,  be 
erized  as  suffering  from 
aility  gap  and  in  desper- 
"d  of  simply  being  be- 

Proceeding  on  the  as- 
)n  that  the  only  way  to 
i  to  oneself  is  by  being 
others,  many  psychol- 

are  seeking  innovative 
-f  using  the  therapeutic 
iship  to  restore  the  cred- 
and  integrity  of  the  pa- 
)ne  increasingly  popular 
I  involves  the  use  of  so- 
ntracts,  in  which  the  pa- 
agrees  to  pursue  certain 
Dral  goals  on  a  specified 
:hedule  or  else  face  the 


payment  of  penalties.  For  ex- 
ample, one  patient  with  liberal 
political  sympathies  agreed  to 
contribute  to  the  John  Birch 
Society  if  she  failed  to  keep  to 
her  diet. 

The  use  of  penalties  serves 
three  important  purposes.  First, 
the  patient  may  seriously  reap- 
praise what  in  fact  constitutes 
his  behavioral  goals.  One  pa- 
tient repeatedly  complained  of 
his  inability  to  tell  his  wife  of 
an  affair  he  was  having  with  a 
woman  at  the  office.  It  was  his 
further  intention  to  ask  his  wife 
for  a  separation.  When  the  ques- 
tion of  schedules  and  penalties 
arose,  this  patient  suddenly 
realized  that  he  was  not  pre- 
pared for  such  a  separation.  It 
seems  as  though  people  enjoy 
the  attention  they  receive  when 
they  complain  about  their  vices. 
Such  personal  browbeating  may 
cease  if  the  patient  is  asked  to 
put  his  word  on  the  line. 

More  frequently,  however,  the 
use  of  penalties  serves  to  en- 
courage the  patient  to  set  more 
realistic  goals.  The  patient  with 
a  weight  problem  had  a  history 
of  setting  impossible  starvation 
diets  for  herself.  Invariably,  she 
failed  to  keep  the  diet.  It  did 
not  take  long  for  her  husband, 
her  children,  and  finally  even 
herself  to  lose  faith  in  her  reso- 
lutions. Threatened  with  the 
penalty  of  contributing  to  the 
John  Birch  Society,  she  forgot 
about  starvation  and  simply 
dieted.  The  success  that  the  pa- 
tient has  in  meeting  more  real- 
istic goals  serves  the  function  of 
restoring  his  faith  in  his  word. 

Finally,  the  use  of  penalties 
may  serve  a  third  psychological 
function  which  is  of  paramount 
importance  at  the  beginning  of 
therapy.  At  such  times,  the  pa- 
tient may  continue  to  set  too 
high  a  standard  for  himself, 
despite  the  penalties,  as  a  result 
of  his  desperate  need  to  demon- 
strate his  worth.  The  payment 
of  a  penalty  in  such  cases  serves 
to  remind  the  person  of  his  sin- 
cerity and  the  seriousness  of  his 
undertaking.  Although  he  may 
have  failed  to  keep  his  word 
with  respect  to  his  behavioral 
goals,  he  does  succeed  in  keep- 
ing his  word  with  respect  to  the 
payment  of  his  penalty.  In  a 
very  fundamental  sense,  then, 
the  patient  cannot  lose. 

— Marvin  Frankel 

Marvin  Frankel  is  a  professor  of 
psychology  at  Sarah  Lawrence  and 
visiting  lecturer  at  the  New  School 
for  Social  Research. 


One  New  York  hotel,  host  to  a  fairly  well-heeled  class  of  client, 
reports  the  loss,  over  a  ten-month  period,  of  38,000  demitasse 
spoons,  20,000  towels,  500  bowls,  355  coffee  pots,  and  475  Bibles. 


Here,  for  the 
Very  First  Time, 
a  Previously 
Undiscovered 
Deceit  is  Revealed 

The  warm  knowledge  that 
one  has  thought  up  a  fine  deceit 
is  like  cradling  a  matchbox  full 
of  fireflies;  it  carries  within  it- 
self a  warm  self-congratulatory 
glow  that  brightens  the  atmo- 
sphere considerably  when  re- 
leased. 

Biting  dinosaurs'  tails  is  an 
entirely  safe  and  satisfactory 
way  to  spend  half  an  hour.  All 
you  need  is  a  sharp  pen,  an 
eight-cent  stamp,  and  a  low 
passion  to  deceive. 

Dinosaur  tails,  as  unimpor- 
tant citizens  well  know,  are  90 
feet  away  from  their  brains. 
The  brain  is  usually  no  bigger 
than  a  lima  bean,  possessing  all 
of  the  bean's  astute  wariness. 

After  the  bite,  you  wait  a 
week.  Then  the  tail  twitches. 
Jubilee!  You  have  proved  you 
exist.  And  the  bigger  the  lizard, 
the  bigger  the  joy. 

A  few  years  ago  Time  ran 
a  piece  on  pickpockets  in  Eu- 
rope. This  was  too  good  to  miss. 
Just  the  week  before,  while  I  was 
researching  a  detective  novel, 
I  had  read  David  Maurer's  The 
Whiz  Mob,  a  fascinating  so- 
ciological study  of  a  pickpocket 
group  and  its  language.  This 
made  me  an  Instant  Expert,  just 
like  any  old  Time-r.  I  decided 
to  see  how  smart  the  lima  bean 
was.  So  I  made  up  a  name,  Neil 


Larsen,  asked  Time  not  to  use 
it  if  they  printed  the  letter,  and 
sent  off  this  completely  phony 
letter.  They  printed  it! 

Sir:  I  was  amused  at  your  discussion 
of  pickpockets  [June  20].  As  an  ex- 
member  of  a  whiz  mob  (pickpocket 
group),  it  is  evident  to  me  that  the 
kind  of  people  Detective  Inspector 
Candlish  has  had  his  experience  with 
are  pretty  crude  operators.  Nor  is 
his  information  entirely  correct.  A 
stall  is  not  a  "runner" — whatever 
that  is  supposed  to  be — a  stall  is  an 
extremely  skilled  kinetic  psychologist 
who  knows  exactly  how  to  walk  along- 
side or  in  front  of  the  "mark"  (vic- 
tim) so  that  he  is  forced  to  slow 
down  or  turn  aside,  right  into  the 
wire.  This  is  called  "framing  the 
mark,"  and  brushing  against  the  mark 
is  pretty  crude — it  can  result  in  un- 
pleasant attention. 

Nor  does  a  good  wire  argue  with 
a  victim  over  a  taxi.  Can  you  think 
of  a  better  way  for  a  mark  to  pick 
out  a  mug  shot  of  you  later  in  the 
police  station? 

It  all  sounds  like  a  knockabout 
mob  at  work,  no-class  cannons.  It  is 
all  a  damn  shame;  it  used  to  be  beau- 
tiful to  watch  two  stalls  frame  a 
mark  at  the  command  "Turn  John  in 
for  a  pit"  and  see  the  poke  come 
out.  A  good  whiz  mob  could  do  it  in 
three  seconds  without  the  mark 
rumbling. 

NAME  WITHHELD  BY  REQUEST 
Manhattan 

Here  is  the  telegram  they 
sent  before  they  printed  it: 

Dear  Mr.  Larsen: 

We  would  like  to  print  your  letter. 
A  complimentary  copy  of  that  issue 
will  be  sent  to  you.  We  will  withhold 
your  name,  and  we  wish  you  the 
best  of  luck. 

Oh,  the  wild  ecstasy  of  that 
last  sentence! 

— Shepard  Rifkin 

Shepard  Rifkin  is  the  author  of  The 
Murderer  Vine  and  other  novels. 
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Either  You  re  On  the 
Bus  or  Off  the  Bus 

I  once  formulated  a  rule 
for  finding  an  Indian  chief  in 
eastern  Canada:  first  you  drive 
along  until  the  road  surface  de- 
teriorates— that's  how  you  know 
you  have  entered  a  reservation; 
then,  look  for  the  man  driving 
the  school  bus.  Since  operating 
these  vehicles  is  the  most  lucra- 
tive job  on  many  reservations, 
the  chief  usually  does  it  himself. 

Hut  is  this  "corruption?"  Or 
when  a  Mexican  policeman  al- 
lows you  to  pay  your  fine  "di- 
rectly," and  even  gives  you 
change,  arc  we  justified  in  con- 
demning him  and  the  institu- 
tions he  represents  as  corrupt? 
As  mi  anthropologist,  I  try  not 
to  impose  my  own  standards  on 
members  of  other  societies.  I 
can  understand  the  conflict  and 
sympathize  with  the  pain  of  in- 
dividuals who  are  caught  be- 
tween impersonal  bureaucratic 
or  legal  norms  on  the  one  hand 
and  personal  loyalties  or  obliga- 
tions on  the  other.  But  even 
when  highly  placed  persons 
have  violated  clear-CUt  stan- 
dards to  which  they  themselves 
give  assent,  1  suspect  that  out- 
raged cries  of  corruption  tend 
to  obscure  rather  than  advance 
the  analysis  of  the  social  system 
which  repeatedly  produces  such 
scandals 

The  goal  of  anthropology  is 
not  to  excuse  or  to  condemn 
human  behavior,  but  to  under- 
stand it.  This  kind  of  disinter- 
ested investigation  requires  a 
high  degree  of  personal  com- 
mitment, But  the  concept  of 
"corruption"  may  be  as  useless 
in  understanding  political  be- 
havior as  are  the  concepts  of 
"laziness"  or  "deviance"  in  un- 
derstanding other  types  of  be- 
havior. So  long  as  political  cam- 
paigns are  privately  financed, 
policemen  arc  underpaid,  and 
racial  or  ethnic  groups  discrim- 
inated against,  certain  forms  of 
privilege  and  injustice  will  flour- 
ish Bui  corruption  is  not  a 
cause  It  is  the  result  of  pro- 
cesses that  we  must  seek  to 
understand;  and  understanding 
is  seldom  advanced  by  assum- 
ing one's  own  moral  superiority. 

— Philip  Bock 
Philip  Nock  i\  professor  of  anthro- 
petafy  •>'  the  I'niversity  of  New  Mex- 
ico and  the  author  of  Modem  l"ul- 
uiral  Anthropology,  published  by- 
Knopf. 
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"Hell  is  the  home  of  honor,  duty,  justice,  and  the  rest  of  the  seven 
deadly  virtues.  All  the  wickedness  on  earth  is  done  in  their  name: 
where  also  but  in  hell  should  they  have  their  reward?  Have  I  not 
told  you  that  the  truly  damned  are  those  who  are  happy  in  hell?" 

— George  Bernard  Shaw 
Man  and  Superman,  1903 


Winners  and  Losers 

A  startling  moment,  one  that 
evidently  occurred  with  unde- 
viating  regularity  during  the  un- 
folding of  Hollywood's  biggest 
winner  of  all,  The  Godfather, 
came  flashing  into  mind  the 
other  day.  I  remember,  there 
in  the  darkened  precincts  of 
I  oew's  State  II,  being  out  of 
sync  with  the  electrifying  re- 
sponse when  the  fifst  cop  was 
killed  and  from  the'  audience 
came  an  explosion  of  wild,  joy- 
ous shouts  and  applause. 

Now,  The  Godfather  is  a  film 
I  enjoyed  and  thought  exceed- 
ingly well-made.  So  what  I  real- 
ly found  myself  objecting  to 
wasn't  the  film,  but  the  au- 
dience reaction.  Come  on,  then. 
1  say  That's  fatuous — object- 
ing to  an  audience  reaction. 
Which  is  when  I  got  around  to 
thinking  about  morality  and  im- 
morality. And  I  cannot,  to  this 
day,  honestly  call  this  an  im- 
moral film  (except,  very  broad- 
ly speaking,  in  some  of  its 
audience-manipulating  aspects). 
Hui  1  can  honestly  call  that  au- 
dience reaction  immoral. 

1  would  seem  to  have  para- 
phrased Greer  Garson's  line 
about  illegitimate  babies  into  a 
new  reading:  "There  are  no  im- 
moral films,  only  immoral  au- 
diences." Not  quite. 

What  the  audience  was  react- 
ing to.  as  I  see  it,  is  an  almost 


peculiarly  American  ethic — 
Winners  and  Losers. 

By  now  this  penchant  for 
dividing  humanity  into  the  two 
categories  is  no  longer  just  a 
figure  of  laconic  speech.  It  has 
become  a  giant  ingredient  of 
our  morality.  And  its  inordinate 
growth  (or  metastasis)  can  be 
traced  in  motion  pictures  dat- 
ing from  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  out  of  which  holocaust 
America  emerged  the  Winner. 

Two  films  hitting  this  sub- 
ject, both  of  them  made  in  the 
late  Forties,  did  so  literally.  The 
respective  heroes  of  Body  and 
Soul  and  Champion  slug  their 
way  to  the  top,  where,  in  that 
prizefight  world,  the  ultimate 
accolade  conferred  is — in  those 
precise  words — "the  Winner." 
Well,  their  talent  not  to  be  de- 
nied, our  heroes  make  it,  and 
in  the  process  turn  their  backs 
on  conscience,  love,  and  honor. 
In  an  earlier,  more  innocent, 
prewar  time,  their  counterpart 
in  Golden  Boy  did  the  same, 
but  had  to  turn  his  back  on  a 
violin. 

The  Fifties  gave  us,  in  a  dif- 
ferent setting,  the  distaff  ver- 
sion of  a  Winner — Eve  Har- 
rington in  All  A  bout  Eve.  There 
she  stands,  the  trophy  in  her 
hand  certifying  that  by  dint  of 
talent  she  has  reached  the  pin- 
nacle of  her  profession — by  dint 


The  Hard  Sell 

Do  not  use  the  word  "a 
tract."  Use  the  word  "agr 
ment."  And  don't  ask  the  pr 
pect  if  he  wants  the  lot.  / 
him  a  question  and  write 
answer  on  your  agreement.  A 
"What  is  your  correct  nai 
sir?  What  is  your  correct  m; 
ing  address?"  And  so 
through  the  agreement.  ] 
member,  if  he  has  let  you 
out  the  agreement,  he  i 
bought.  You  assume  he  i 
bought.  Okay,  what  do  you 
when  you  get  to  the  botto 
Don't  ask  him  to  sign.  Y 
know  what's  wrong  with 
word  "sign."  You  have  bi 
taught  all  your  life  to  n 
every  word,  be  careful,  bewi 
don't  sign  anything.  So  you; 
him  to  okay  the  agreement, 
won't  sign  it  but  he  will  okay 
— James  0.  Fo 
Sales  memo  quoted 

The  Great  Land  Hustle,  1! 


of  talent  and  careful  schemi 
dissembling,  dishonesty,  du' 
city,  and  the  betrayal  of 
friends  and  benefactors. 

The  theme  of  Winners  : 
Losers  perhaps  saw  its  def 
tive  dramatization  at  the  ou 
of  the  Sixties.  By  the  time  ! 
Hustler  ends,  its  hero  has  t> 
ized  his  ambition,  he 
reached  the  heights,  he  has  bi 
en  the  best  there  is,  and  I 
the  Winner.  All  it  has  taken 
attain  this  is  his  talent  with 
billiard  cue  and  the  life  of 
girl  who  loved  him.  But 
loser,  he.  He's  beaten  M; 
ta  Fats. 

What  made  this  picture 
for  me  (moral,  if  you  will) 
gave  it  dimension  was 
ter  most  of  its  footage 
been  so  effectively  devoted 
a  taut,  exciting,  cutthroat  qi 
for  the  Win,  we  were  given 
taste  of  ashes  in  the  moutt  I 
the  Winner,   but   in  this  i 
with  the  hint  of  redemption, 
the  least,  our  hero  has  chan 
his  scale  of  values  and  foun 
more  important  to  have  woi 
the  game  of  life  than  in  i| 
game  of  pool. 

Now.  at  the  beginning  of' 
Seventies,  both  on  screen  i 
off,  the  Winner  is  the  I 
lather         — Eleanor  Wolq 

After  many  years  as  a  film  ' 
editor,  Eleanor  Wolquitt  is  now  , 

ing  screenplays. 


WKU'VROl  M)  CONTIM  ES  ON  PAGI 


It's  been  a  x 
rare  pleasure. 


How  many  things  in  life,  these  days,  can  you  go  to 
again  and  again  with  the  same  expectancy  of  pleas- 
ure and  never  be  disappointed? 
J&B.  we're  happy  to  say,  is  one  of  those  things. 
And,  in  that  sense,  a  rare  pleasure. 
But  J&B  is  also  one  of  the  most  popular  scotches  in 
the  world.  And,  in  that  sense,  a  very  frequent 
pleasure. 

Which  just  goes  to  prove  once  again  that  life  is  full 
6f  beautiful  contradictions. 


SCOTCH 

The  Pleasure  Principle 


John  Fischer 


THE  EASY  CHAIR 

How  to  save  some  of  your  tax  money 


nURING  THE  TWENTY  YEARS  he 
has  been  in  Congress,  The  Hon- 
orable Henry  Publius  has  always 
voted  to  give  the  Pentagon  every- 
thing it  asked  for.  And  every  time 
he  has  been  unhappy,  not  to  say  con- 
science-stricken, about  his  vote. 

He  knows  that  many  of  the  bil- 
lions he  has  voted  for  military  ap- 
propriations have  been  wasted.  He 
strongly  suspects  that  most  of  the 
new  weapons  systems  he  will  vote 
for  this  year  will  prove  unnecessary 
or  obsolete  before  they  ever  go  into 
operation.  He  realizes  that  the  mili- 
tary establishment  is  perhaps  the 
most  inefficient  organization  in 
American  society,  and  the  costliest — 
so  featherbedded  that  it  makes  the 
railway  unions  look  like  paragons  of 
public  virtue.  He  yearns  to  use  some 
of  the  money  squandered  by  the 
Pentagon  for  things  his  constituents 
really  need:  schools,  for  example, 
and  housing,  and  job  training  for 
out-of-work  teen-agers.  He  is  well 
aware  that  Congress  has  little  hope 
of  ending  the  destructive  spiral  of 
inflation  unless  it  can  get  the  mili- 
tary budget  under  control. 

Yet  he  has  never  dared,  up  until 
now,  to  speak  up  against  any  of  the 
demands  for  money  by  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force — even  though 
he  is  a  more  conscientious  Congress- 
man than  most  and  really  would  like 
to  do  the  best  he  can  for  his  constit- 
uents and  his  country.  Henry  Pub- 
lius has  three  reasons,  or  excuses,  for 
his  apparently  irrational  behavior: 

1.  He  knows  that  the  military  has 
an  awesome  power  to  help  its  friends 
and  punish  its  enemies.  Congress- 
men it  regards  as  "uncooperative" 
don't  get  many  defense  contracts  for 
their  districts;  and  if  they  become 
truly  annoying,  they  may  find  that 
the  airfields  or  naval  bases  in  their 
bailiwicks  are  closed  down.  After  all, 
the  Pentagon  has  a  lot  more  such  in- 
stallations than  it  really  needs.  Be- 
sides, it  can  always  build  a  new  in- 


stallation in  the  backyard  of  a  more 
understanding  statesman.  How  do 
you  think  Sen.  Henry  Jackson  and 
Rep.  Mendel  Rivers  got  all  that  pork 
for  Washington  and  South  Carolina? 

2.  If  he  were  critical  of  the  mili- 
tary budget,  Publius  is  pretty  sure 
that  his  opponent  in  the  next  election 
would  accuse  him  of  being  unpatriot- 
ic and  endangering  the  safety  of  the 
republic. 

3.  Above  all,  he  doesn't  know 
enough.  The  Honorable  Publius,  who 
is  no  coward,  might  take  the  first 
two  risks  if  he  could  be  sure  he  is 
right.  But  how  can  he  tell  whether 
the  Air  Force  really  does  need  to 
spend  $40  billion  over  the  next  fif- 
teen years  to  build  and  operate  a  new 
bomber  fleet?  How  can  he  prove,  to 
the  voters  and  to  his  fellow  Congress- 
men, that  this  project  actually  is  a 
fly-boy's  toy,  as  unnecessary  as  a 
squadron  of  sailing  frigates  and  a 
million  times  more  expensive? 

For  all  the  information  he  can  get 
comes  from  the  Pentagon  itself.  He 
has  to  accept  it  on  faith,  or  chal- 
lenge it  in  ignorance,  as  he  has  never 
had  anywhere  to  turn  for  an  inde- 
pendent and  objective  appraisal  of 
the  facts.  The  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees of  Congress  are  of  little  help, 
because  they  traditionally  have  been 
spokesmen  for  the  Pentagon,  rather 
than  cold-eyed  examiners;  and  they 
too  depend  on  The  Brass,  because 
they  have  no  staffs  capable  of  a 
searching  scrutiny  of  the  military 
budget.  Neither,  indeed,  has  the 
President's  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  Ever  since  World  War 
II,  it  and  its  predecessor,  the  Budget 
Bureau,  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
accepting  the  Department  of  De- 
fense estimates  without  the  careful 
line-by-line  scrutiny  to  which  all 
other  federal  agencies  must  submit. 
And  outside  the  government,  of 
course,   there  was  no  organization 
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competent  to  look  with  informed  ar; 
expert  eyes  at  what  the  President  w* 
doing. 


UNTIL  RECENTLY,  THAT  IS. 
Today  the  notional  Henry  Pu 
lius  and  his  colleagues  on  the  H: 
are,  potentially,  in  a  much  strongt' 
position  for  dealing  with  the  mit 
tary.  For  the  first  time  they  can  noj 
make  intelligent  decisions  about  tlj 
defense  budget,  because  they  at  laj 
have  sources  of  independent  and  r 
liable  information.  If  they  choose  l 
use  this  information  in  a  courageoi 
and  responsible  way,  that  could  1 
the  best  news  of  the  century  for  A 
American  taxpayer. 

For  one  thing,  the  Senate  Arme 
Services  Committee  has  begun  to  di 
clare  its  independence  from  the  Pei 
tagon.  Since  Sen.  John  Stennis  sui 
ceeded  Richard  Russell  as  chairmai 
the  committee  has  built  up  a  sma 
but  competent  staff,  which  has  r< 
cently  been  looking  at  military  d< 
mands  with  surprising  skepticisn 
It  can  now  provide  objective  answei 
to  many  of  Publius's  questions. 

Two  other  sources  have  develope 
outside  the  government.  One  of  thes 
is  the  Brookings  Institution,  a  pr 
vate  research  organization  that  ha 
been  making  highly  respected  stuc 
ies  in  economics,  government,  an 
foreign  policy  for  the  past  fifty-seve 
years.  Only  in  the  past  three  yean1 
however,  has  it  concentrated  a  sut 
stantial  part  of  its  talent  on  investi 
gation  of  the  defense  budget — witl 
some  quite  startling  results.  Its  anal' 
yses  command  respect  because  the; 
are  being  prepared  by  a  highly  e» 
perienced  staff  under  the  direction  o 
Charles  L.  Schultze,  a  former  direc 
tor  of  the  Budget  Bureau.  Its  late.- 
findings  are  reported  in  two  book 
that  were  published  this  summer— 
Setting  National  Priorities:  The  197' 
Budget  by  Schultze,  Edward  R 
Fried,  Nancy  H.  Peters,  and  Alio 
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M.  Rivlin;  and  Strategic  Forces:  Is- 
sues for  the  Mid-Seventies  by  Alton 
H.  Quanbeck  and  Barry  M.  Blech- 
man.  These  are  more  provocative 
documents  than  their  scholarly  titles 


at  this  point  it  is  only  fair  to 
warn  you  that  I  am  not  a  dis- 
interested observer.  I  happen  to  be 
a  trustee  of  Brookings,  and  a  long- 
time friend  of  both  Schultze  and 
Kermit  Gordon,  the  Instituiton's 
president  I  and  incidentally  another 
former  director  of  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau). My  confidence  in  the  sound- 
ness and  integrity  of  the  Brookings 
studies  is  shared,  however,  by  in- 
numerable scholars  and  people  in 
government,  of  all  shades  of  opinion. 
The  Brookings  staff  is  in  constant 
demand  for  consultation  by  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  Branch,  un- 
der the  Nixon  Administration  as  well 
as  earlier  ones. 

The  other  independent  source  of 
data  on  armaments  is  a  comparative 
fiedgling:  the  Center  for  Defense  In- 
formation, which  opened  for  busi- 
ness last  year.  Its  director  is  a  re- 
tired rear  admiral.  Gene  La  Rocque. 
and  its  staff  of  consultants  includes 
an  arrav  of  retired  admirals,  gen- 
erals, physicist-,  and  former  De- 
fense Department  officials.  It  is  a 
project  of  the  Fund  for  Peace,  one  of 
the  more  conservative  peace  organi- 
sations: the  Fund's  chairman  is  Ran- 
dolph P.  Compton.  a  vice-president 
of  the  Wall  Street  brokerage  firm  of 
Kidder  Peabody.  and  its  board  is 
sprinkled  with  Senators,  university 
presidents,  lawyers,  and  business- 
men. Lnlike  Brooking-,  it  is  a  propa- 
ganda and  lobbying  organization 
rather  than  one  devoted  to  nonparti- 
san re-eareh:  but  it  has  produced 
some  illuminating  documents. 


rW^  HE   FINDINGS  OF  THESE  TWO  or- 

J.  ganizations  offer  scant  comfort  to 
the  -now-white  doves  among  us.  They 
do  not  support  George  McGovern's 
claims,  made  during  the  past  Presi- 
dential campaign.  that  defense 
-pending  could  be  cut  by  one-third 
virtually  overnight.  Nor  do  they  give 
any  underpinning  to  the  arguments 
of  the  more  radical  critics  of  the 
militarv.  -uch  a-  Seymour  Melman. 
who  believe-  that  more  than  $50 
billion  could  safely  be  trimmed  out 
of  the  military  budget. 


But  for  more  moderate  types  like 
myself — people  who  want  to  see  the 
country  well  defended  at  any  cost, 
but  wonder  if  the  cost  has  to  be  all 
that  high — these  studies  are  a  revela- 
tion. Anyone  seriously  interested  in 
the  subject  will  want  to  reach  his 
own  conclusions  after  reading  the 
two  Brookings  publications  men- 
tioned earlier  I  available  through  any 
bookstore  l  and  the  various  docu- 
ments issued  by  the  Center  for  De- 
fen-e  Information  1-201  \la--achu- 
setts  Avenue,  _\E.  Washington  D.C. 
20002). 

My   own  conclusions  run  about 
like  this: 

1 .  The  \ixon  Administration's 
demands  for  defense  spending  are 
overblown.  It  is  asking  for  S85  bil- 
lion this  year:  and  if  it  gets  the  new 
weapons  systems  it  wants,  the  cost 
will  rise  to  at  least  SI  14  billion  a 
year  by  the  end  of  the  decade.  This 
program  is  likely  to  weaken  the 
country,  rather  than  strengthen  it. 
as  it  will  damage  our  already  infla- 
tion-crippled economy. 

2.  At  lea^t  S7  billion  could  be  cut 
out  of  the  military  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1974,  which  Congress  is  now 
considering,  without  weakening  our 
defense  posture.  By  fiscal  1978,  the 
savings  ought  to  rise  to  about  826 
billion  a  year.  These  are  relatively 
modest  sums,  compared  to  the  dreams 
of  the  super-doves,  but  they  aren't 
chicken  feed  either.  They  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  balancing  the  total  ! 
federal  budget  and  stabilizing  the  i 
economy. 

3.  If  military  need  were  the  only 
consideration,  the  cuts  in  the  Nixon 
program  could  be  a  good  deal  larger. 
But  there  are  persuasive  diplomatic 
arguments  against  cutting  back  too 
fast.  For  one  thing,  massive  reduc- 
tions in  defense  spending  might  re- 
move  the  Russians'  incentive  to  bar- 
gain for  mutual  and  balanced  dis- 
armament. Why  should  they  bother, 
if  we  seem  to  be  disarming  on  our 
own?  Besides,  such  cuts  might  look 
more  serious  than  they  actually  are, 
to  enemies  and  friends  alike.  The 
Soviets  might  read  them  as  a  signal 
that  we  are  weakening  in  our  deter-  | 
ruination  to  defend  our  own  vital  in- 
terests, and  our  allies'.  Hence  the 
Kremlin  might  be  tempted  into  dan- 
gerous adventures  in,  say.  the  Mid-  i 
die  East,  the  Mediterranean,  or  the  I 
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Indian  Ocean.  True  enough,  we  have 
been  getting  a  lot  of  sweet  talk,  from 
Comrade  Brezhnev  recently,  and  at 
least  the  short-term  interests  of  the 
Soviet  Union  would  seem  to  argue 
against  any  hostile  move-.  But  Brezh- 
nev won't  last  forever;  the  basic 
ideology  of  the  Kremlin  remains  ap- 
parently unchanged;  and  nobody  can 
guess  what  his  successors  might  do. 

Among  our  friends,  overly  drastic 
cuts  in  defense  spending  might  well 
raise  doubts  about  our  ability,  or 
will,  to  help  them  in  a  moment  of 
crisis.  Germany,  Japan,  and  Israel 
might  then  decide  that  they  have  to 
develop  atomic  weapons  of  their  own 
— a  step  that  could  lead  to  world 
disaster.  So  timing  is  important.  Our 
swollen  military  machine  can,  and 
should,  be  slimmed  down — but  at 
a  pace  that  will  not  cause  either 
alarm  or  temptation  abroad. 

4.  For  the  first  time  in  history, 
most  military  numbers  don't  mean 
anything. 

No  general  ever  lived  who  didn't 
want  more  men  and  weapons.  And 
in  the  past  this  was  understandable; 
one  more  battalion  of  artillery  or  an 
extra  five  thousand  men  could  mean 
the  difference  between  defeat  and 
victory. 

But  the  first  atomic  bomb  blew  up 
that  kind  of  logic,  along  with  Hiro- 
shima— although  most  of  our  gener- 
als and  some  members  of  Congress 
are  not  yet  willing  to  admit  it  out 
loud.  For  it  is  a  simple  fact  that  both 
Russia  and  America  already  have  far 
more  nuclear  weapons  than  they 
need.  Fach  nation  can  destroy  the 
other  many  times  over.  An  ad- 
ditional 1,000  warheads— or  10,000 

could  not  make  that  destruction 
more  complete.  Nor  can  any  weapon, 
known  or  imaginable,  ward  off  that 
destruction,  for  either  side. 

This  chilling  situation  was  for- 
mally accepted  by  both  countries 
when  they  signed  the  SALT  agree- 
ment. Fach  promised,  in  effect,  that 
it  would  not  even  try  to  defend  its 
cities  against  a  missile  attack.  Their 
joint  policy  is  MAD — Mutually  As- 
sured  Destruction — and  on  some 
sleepless  midnights  the  acronym 
seems  to  me  appallingly  appropriate. 
Nevertheless,  il  is  the  only  policy 
anyone  has  yet  thought  of  for  pre- 
serving a  relatively  stable  peace. 

Today  the  United  States  has  about 
6,000  strategic  nuclear  weapons.  Ac- 
cording to  Admiral  La  Rocque's  cal- 


culations, only  2,000  of  these  would 
be  needed  to  wipe  out  every  town 
in  Russia  of  more  than  20,000  pop- 
ulation and  to  destroy  virtually  all 
its  industry.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
only  about  2,500  such  weapons,  but 
some  of  them  carry  larger  warheads 
than  ours  so  their  destructive  poten- 
tial is  probably  about  equal.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  a  sheer 
waste  of  money  for  either  side  to 
heap  up  still  more  strategic  weapons. 

5.  Yet  the  program  the  Adminis- 
tration is  budgeting  for  would  do 
just  that.  It  would  give  us  at  least 
12,000  strategic  weapons  by  the 
early  1980s,  together  with  new  fleets 
of  bombers  and  missile  submarines 
for  delivering  them. 

How  does  the  Pentagon  justify 
these  plans?  Well,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  have  a  recurring  nightmare. 
Someday,  somehow,  the  Russians 
might  develop  an  array  of  new  weap- 
ons that  could  wipe  out  all  of  our 
strategic  forces  at  one  stroke — all 
our  missiles  in  the  underground  silos, 
all  our  bombers  (including  those  in 
the  air  at  the  time),  and  all  our  mis- 
sile submarines  scattered  throughout 
the  oceans.  Then  we  would  be  help- 
less to  hit  back.  And  knowing  that, 
the  Soviets  might  therefore  be  temp- 
ted to  strike  first.  Consequently,  rea- 
sons The  Brass,  we  have  to  keep 
multiplying  our  strategic  arms  in- 
definitely, to  make  sure  that  enough 
would  always  survive  to  destroy  Rus- 
sia— thus  protecting  the  Kremlin 
from  temptation. 

To  be  sure,  this  nightmare  does 
not  look  very  probable.  Russia  does 
not  have  any  antisubmarine  forces 
that  can  seriously  menace  our  under- 
seas  weaponry,  and  there  is  no  in- 
dication that  she  can  develop  one  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  Unless  our 
whole  Air  Force  decides  to  take  a 
nap  at  the  same  moment,  its  bombers 
at  all  their  widely  scattered  bases  and 
in  the  air  can  hardly  be  blotted  out 
simultaneously.  The  third  member  of 
our  strategic  triad — the  land-based 
Minuteman  missiles — might  someday 
become  vulnerable  to  a  first  strike, 
/'/  the  Soviets  aim  the  bulk  of  their 
missiles  at  that  single  target,  and  if 
they  can  improve  considerably  their 
accuracy  and  the  mounting  of  mul- 
tiple warheads.  But  that  possibility 
is  at  least  a  decade  away. 

In  sum,  the  military  chiefs  are 
asking  us  to  spend  vast  sums  because 
of  their  fear  of  imaginary  weapons 


that  the  Russians  don't  have  novaa 
probably  never  will.  Moreover,  njj 
contemplating  this  nightmare,™ 
chiefs  evidently  are  overlooking 
fact  that  the  enormous  buildui  i] 
American  nuclear  weapons  rigd 
make  the  Russians  a  little  ner  |.va 
too.  They  might  even  get  the  n  id 
that  we  are  preparing  a  first  siill 
of  our  own. 

6.  The  Administration  is  eml  rl 
ing  on  a  crash  program  to  acuii 
a  fleet  of  new  bombers,  a  new  g  ie 
ation  of  missile  submarines,  nev  lit 
craft  carriers,  and  a  new  air  de  ni 
system.  The  Brookings  and  th«  h 
Rocque  studies  demonstrate  co  :lj 
sively,  it  seems  to  me,  that  a  i 
these  are  either  totally  unnece:  in 
or  premature. 

The  proposed  B-l  bomber  wifl 
the  most  expensive  plane  ever  A 
I  at  least  $45  million  a  copy )  bi  if 
performance  will  be  only  margi  ill 
better  than  that  of  our  present  B  2j 
and  its  purpose  is  (to  say  the  ha 
unclear.  It  is  to  be  loaded  with  : 
orate  electronic  gear  to  enable  i 
get  through  the  anti-aircraft  defes 
that  protect  the  Russian  missiles,  i 
since  our  basic  assumption  is  ij 
the  Soviets  would  strike  first,  tfaj 
missile  silos  would  be  empty  l> 
before  the  bombers  arrive.  As  I| 
J.  Ognibene  put  it  in  a  recent  ai  J 
in  The  New  Republic,  the  B-I» 
elaborately  designed  to  bomb  enB 
holes.  Under  the  SALT  agreenw 
Russian  cities  (with  the  excepticl 
Moscow)  must  remain  unproten 
For  bombing  them,  the  B-52  se; 
just  as  well  as  the  B-l. 

With  some  modernization,  the]  k 
model  B-52s  (  types  G  and  H  )  cf  f 
remain  in  service  till  the  end  oil 
century.  By  then,  it  should  be 
sible  to  develop  a  much  better 
cheaper   plane   than   the  B-l: 
example,  a  "standoff"  bomber  I  I 
could  fire  long-range  missiles,  |  < 
therefore  would  never  have  to  [II 
near  the  Russian  anti-aircraft  1 1 
fenses. 

The  rush  to  develop  a  fleet  of ' 
submarines,  called  Tridents,  is  ( 
harder  to  justify.  They  are  desig 
to  fire  missiles  with  a  longer  n 
than   those  fitted  into  our  pre) 
Polaris   and   Poseidon  submari 
consequently  the  Tridents  could  r.  i 
around  a  wider  area  of  the  ocj 
and  thus  make  it  harder  for  an  emll 
to  find  them.  But  the  longer-rfjj 
missile  could  be  adapted  for  uscB 


'eople  either  ask  for  Beef 
or  they  ask  for  gin. 
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BERTAIMI 
&  SHRIMP 
SCAMPI 


Whether  it's  at  a  fine  Italian  restaurant  or  at 
your  table  at  home,  nothing  complements 
Scampi  like  pale,  dr.  Bertani  Soave. 

Shrimp  Scampi  Serves  6j 
Shell,  dc-.!rir.  a-d  dry  3  pounds  raw  shrimp.  Saute  in 
V4  inch  oi  oiive  oil  over  high  heal,  shaking  skillet, 
for  5  minutes,  or  until  shrimp  are  bright  pink.  Season 
with  sal:  ard  pepper.  Remove  to  hot  platter.  To  oil 
Still  in  pan.  cdd  3  sarlic  cloves,  iinely  chopped,  and 
%  cup  finely  chopped  parsley.  Shake  pan  over  high 
heat  tor  a  few  seconds.  Pour  sauce  over  shrimp. 

BERTANI 

When  Italian  get  together 

FOR  FREE  COIORFL    KITAMI  Wist  GLIDE 
AND  GOURMET  REC'fF  BOOKIET  WRITE  ! 
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our  Poseidons,  at  far  less  cost.  Be- 
sides, the  Navy  itself  has  boasted 
that  the  Russians  cannot  locate  even 
one  of  our  submarines,  much  less  all 
forty-four  of  them  simultaneously; 
and  it  has  admitted  that  the  Russians 
show  no  signs  of  developing  a  signif- 
icant antisubmarine  capacity.  There 
is  no  apparent  reason,  then,  for  re- 
placing the  present  fleet  until  it  be- 
gins to  wear  out,  perhaps  ten  years 
from  now.  The  Senate  Armed  Ser- 
vices Committee  has,  in  fact,  recom- 
mended that  the  Trident  program  be 
slowed  down,  for  a  saving  of  S885 
million  in  this  fiscal  year  alone. 

The  Navy  also  wants  a  new  attack 
carrier,  to  add  to  the  fifteen  it  has 
now.  Cost:  with  planes  and  escort 
vessels,  at  least  S3  billion.  Instead, 
it  would  make  better  sense  to  retire 
some  of  the  carriers  now  afloat.  They 
are  highly  vulnerable  to  missile,  sub- 
marine, and  air  attack:  they  proved 
of  limited  value  even  in  the  \  ietnam 
war:  and  they  would  add  nothing  to 
our  strategic  strength  in  a  conflict 
with  Russia.  Perhaps  their  chief  value 
is  diplomatic:  to  intimidate  weak 
countries,  such  as  India  and  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  And  for  that  pur- 
pose, questionable  as  it  is,  we  don't 
need  fifteen  of  them. 

Another  proposal  is  for  "moder- 
nization" of  our  air  warning  and  de- 
fense systems  against  incoming  So- 
viet bombers.  Its  purpose  is  a  mys- 
tery, since  we  agreed  in  SALT  not  to 
try  to  protect  our  cities  against  nu- 
clear attack.  And  if  the  Russians 
should  attack,  they  obviously  would 
use  their  missiles  rather  than  their 
small  fleet  of  obsolete  long-range 
bombers.  Indeed,  the  whole  idea  of 
'"air  defense"  is  almost  comically 
antiquated,  like  the  sky  watchers  who 
manned  church  steeples  during  \^  orld 
War  II. 

There  are  plenty  of  opportunities 
for  minor  economies — just  a  few  bil- 
lion here  and  there.  For  example,  all 
our  armed  forces  are  top-heavv  with 
officers.  We  now  have  one  general  or 
admiral  for  every  1.800  men  of  lower 
ranks:  as  recently  as  1969.  with  a 
war  on.  the  ratio  was  only  one  to 
2.900.  We  have  one  colonel  or  Navy 
captain  for  every  143  personnel:  dur- 
ing World  War  II  we  had  one  to  800. 
For  even.'  enlisted  man.  we  have  one 
officer  or  noncommissioned  officer  to 
supervise  him.  Ask  any  enlisted  man 
if  he  really  needs  that  much  bossing. 

Much  larger  savings  could  be 
made  by  modest  cutbacks  in  the  size 


ol  our  armed  forces  and  by  the  c 
ing  of  unnecessary  bases  at  home  <j  J 
overseas.  With  the  end  of  the  V  s.  I 
nam  war  and  a  winding  down  of  t  | 
cold  war,  a  reduction  in  land  foi «  I 
from  sixteen  to  eleven  divisions  4  I 
in  the  Navy  from  fifteen  to  nine  « •• 
riers  would  seem  entirely  feasiblt  i 

T>HERE   IS  NO  SPACE  HERE  to  S]H 
out  the  billions  that  would  be  sa  1  ( 
by  each  of  the  specific  economies  I 
have  mentioned,  or  to  give  a  detai  1  I 
justification  for  each  of  the  cutba- 
in  spending.  Nor  is  there  any  ne 
because  the  figures,  facts,  and  st 
tegic  scenarios  are  fully  presented 
the  Brookings  publications  and  I 
Center  for  Defense  Information 
ports  mentioned  earlier. 

My  estimate  of  the  total  potent 
savings — §7  billion  for  the  comi- 
fiscal  year,  rising  to  S26  billionj 
year  later  on — is  derived  from  thtj 
studies:  but  it  is  my  conclusion,  n 
that  of  either  organization.  Indeej 
Brookings  makes  no  single,  speci! 
recommendation.  It  merely  sets  foa 
a  series  of  alternative  military  pj 
grams,  of  varying  dimensions,  \  I 
gether  with  their  costs  and  probar= 
consequences — leaving  each  read 
to  judge  for  himself  which  coub 
might  be  most  prudent.  The  cuts" 
have  suggested  fall  in  the  midc 
range.  If  you  care  to  examine  U 
figures  for  yourself,  you  may  ft 
that  I  have  been  too  conservative 
Probably  you  don't — after  a. 
that's  a  lot  of  figures — but  your  if 
presentatives  in  the  House  and  Se, 
ate  ought  to,  because  that  is  what  ?l 
pay  them  for.  You  may  want  to  c<i 
these  publications  to  their  attentic 
and  ask  what  conclusions  they  con- 
to.  Your  future  tax  bills  might  be 
lot  smaller  as  a  result. 

It  might  also  be  worth  your  whi' 
to  mention  these  publications  to  vol 
local  newspaper,  suggesting  thf 
some  editorial  analysis  of  militai 
spending  would  be  a  major  publi 
service.  Most  Americans,  I  believf 
have  no  idea  what  grandiose  and  ui 
necessary  plans  the  Pentagon  has  pv 
in  motion — largely  because  there  ha 
been  so  little  critical  examination  c 
military  matters  in  the  press.  Nc 
that  the  press  is  entirely  to  blamf- 
Like  the  hypothetical  Congressman 
Publius,  it  has  never  had  a  re 
liable  source  of  independent  infoi 
mation.  But  it  does  now,  and  th 
time  has  come  to  get  alarmed. 


Sump*d»  by  Ucbtsloc"  by  Ftwdr.lc  R*r\lnffton.  Thouoa  GUcr«u*  : 


". . .  was  on  my  Horse  the  whole 
night  &  it  raining  hard  . . .  There 
was  one  of  our  party  Drowned 
today  (Mr.  Carr)  &  several  narrow 
escapes  &  I  among  them  . . .  Awful 
night . . .  not  having  had  a  bite 
to  eat  for  60  hours  . . .  Tired  . . . 
Indians  very  troublesome  . . .  Found 
a  human  skeleton  on  the  prairie 
today . . ." 

—Diary  of  a  Texas  cattle  drive,  1866. 

Quoted  in  The  Cowboys 


'resenting  a  lusty,  rip-roaring  new  series  from  jtjD 

Here's  the  true  story 
of  the  old  west 


y 


BELLE  STARR 


KED  CLOUD 


awmakers  and  lawbreakers . . .  heroes  and  villains  . . .  shady  ladies  and 
|;alm-singing  preachers . . .  the  real  people  behind  the  legends  you've  been 
earing  about  all  your  life— even  more  fantastic  than  the  myths. 


.bilene  .  .  .  Cheyenne  .  .  .  Dodge  City  .  .  . 
lore  than  names,  they  were  places— places 
tat  made  magic  around  the  world.  They 
ill  do.  Wherever  people  crave  adventure, 
ivoke  the  spirit  of  the  American  pioneer 
r  seek  new  horizons,  they  look  to  the  his- 
iry  of  the  American  West.  To  some,  it's 
tale  of  raw  courage  against  great  odds. 

0  others,  it's  a  fable  of  heroes  and  villains, 
nd  to  everyone,  it's  where  we  escape  to 
hen  we  dream  of  breaking  loose  and 
"eathing  free. 

In  an  extensively  researched  and  docu- 
ented  series  of  books  designed  to  give 
3u  a  true  picture  of  pioneer  life,  the  edi- 
ts  of  Time-Life  Books  have  produced 

1  epic  story  more  exciting  than  any 
ovie  or  TV  Western.  THE  OLD  WEST 
ems  with  the  treasures  of  archives  and 
storical  societies,  extraordinary  paint- 
gs,  drawings,  maps,  posters  and  news- 
aper  clippings.  It  shows  you  the  people 
ho  met  its  most  extraordinary  challenges, 
:ople  who  became  The  Forty-Niners,  The 
railblazers.  The  Railroaders. 

The  introductory  volume.  The  Cowboys, 
iows  you  the  real  life  of  the  real  cowboy 
from  his  early  days  as  a  young  bumpkin 
oking  for  an  interesting  life  in  the  West, 
)wn  to  his  last  trail  and  spree.  You'll  see 
m  at  work,  at  play,  coping  with  cattle 
irons,  stampedes,  the  rigors  of  the  long 

ives  and  roundups  .  .  . 

The  Indians  shows  you  the  daily  lives  of 
ibes  like  the  Comanche,  the  Crow  and 
e  Sioux  .  .  .  their  customs,  beliefs,  taboos 
.  .  great  leaders  like  Crazy  Horse,  Red 
loud  and  Sitting  Bull  .  .  . 

The  Gunfighters  introduces  you  to  those 
arvelously  wicked  characters  you've  been 


I  COWBOYS 

I    for  10  days  FREE 
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hearing  about  all  your  life:  the  Daltons, 
Wild  Bill  Hickok,  the  James  Boys,  Butch 
Cassidy  .  .  . 

The  Expressmen  brings  to  galloping  life 
the  men  who  rode  The  Pony  Express,  The 
Overland  Stage,  Wells  Fargo,  as  you,  too, 
join  the  pioneers  on  the  great  trails  head- 
ing West. 

Doesn't  this  sound  like  something  that 
could  turn  the  dullest  day  into  an  adven- 
ture? That's  how  the  editors  of  Time- 
Life  Books  feel.  And  that's  why  we're 
offering  vou  The  Cowboys  for  10  days 
free  examination.  If  you  don't  love  it,  just 
return  it  without  obligation.  So  why  not 
mail  the  attached  card,  or  coupon  today. 


TIME-LIFE  BOOKS,  Dept.   -  4 
TIME  &  LIFE  BUILDING 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60611 

Yes,  I  would  like  to  examine  The  Cowboys. 
Please  send  it  to  me  for  10  days'  free  ex- 
amination —  and  enter  my  subscription  to 
THE  OLD  WEST.  If  I  decide  to  keep 
The  Cowboys,  I  will  pay  $7.95  ($8.95  in 
Canada)  plus  shipping  and  handling.  I 
then  will  receive  future  volumes  in  THE 
OLD  WEST  series,  shipped  a  volume  at 
a  time  approximately  every  three  months. 
Each  is  $7.95  ($8.95  in  Canada)  plus  ship- 
ping and  handling  and  comes  on  a  10-day, 
free-examination  basis.  There  is  no  minimum 
number  of  books  that  I  must  buy  and  I 
may  cancel  my  subscription  at  any  time 
simply  by  notifying  you. 

If  I  do  not  choose  to  keep  The  Cowboys, 
I  will  return  the  book  within  10  days,  my 
subscription  for  future  volumes  will  be 
canceled,  and  I  will  not  be  under  any 
further  obligation. 


Narne- 


(please  print) 


Address- 


HIGH,  WIDE  and  HANDSOME  BOOKS 

Padded  covers  hand-rubbed  for  antique 
leather  look,  embossed  in  Western  saddle 
design.  240  pages,  some  250  illustrations. 
8W  x  11". 


City_ 


State- 


-Zip- 


Franklin  Ashley 


THE  GIRLS  AT  THE  RACE 


They  know  how  to  keep  them  ole  cylinder  heads  poppin' 


Jerry  Robinson 


■  MO  matter  what  the  temperature, 
■W  it  is  bound  to  be  hot  on  Labor 
Day.  Although  Jerry  and  I  are  off 
to  the  "'Southern  500"  stock-car  race, 
the  cars  are  secondary;  for  here  is 
the  South's  greatest  montage  of  flesh 
and  fashion — of  mascara,  makeup 
base,  blusher,  eyeliner,  eye  shadow, 
leg  makeup,  lip  gloss,  pantyhose, 
mini-skirts,  maxi-skirts,  hip-huggers, 
and  hot  "payunts."  Yes,  oddly 
enough,  the  roar  of  the  grease  and 
the  smell  of  the  crowd  attracts  the 
lurch  and  perch  of  Southern  wom- 
anhood. Nobody  is  anybody's  sister, 
and  the  rai  the  least  important 
thing  at  the  race. 

If  every  newspaper  in  the  state 
closed  down,  it  wouldn't  matter.  We'd 
still  know  about  it  If  every  radio 
and  television  statin  folded  up,  no- 
body would  care,  for  the  Darlington 
race  is  a  myth,  honored  in  an  av- 


alanche of  photo  essays  on  Richard 
Petty's  electric-blue  Plymouth  and 
Bobby  Allison's  Holman-Moody  Mer- 
cury— for  isn't  the  Darlington  South- 
ern 500  the  granddaddy?  Charlotte 
and  Atlanta  have  lives  of  their  own; 
nobody's  impressed  with  their  gran- 
diose enterprises.  But  Darlington, 
South  Carolina,  is  just  like  any  other 
fly-crazed  tobacco  town.  Except  for 
one  thing — the  Southern  500.  Prac- 
tically all  the  drivers  hate  the  track, 
but  they  come  because  it's  Labor 
Day,  the  prize  is  big,  and  half  of 
South  Carolina  is  in  the  stands.  And 
maybe  they  come  for  something  else, 
too,  which  is  why  Jerry  and  I  are 
here. 


/'VE  SEEN  HER  ALL  MY  LIFE.  And 
except  at  Darlington,  she  is  an 
anachronism.  The  blondine  is  burned 
into  her  roots.  She  swings  through 
the  sun  in  the  old  prehistoric  rhythm 
that  made  the  Cro-Magnon  stop,  that 
makes  the  boys  on  the  Dodge  drop 
their  eyes  from  the  pit  area.  Boom! 
Boom!  Boom!  Pocketa!  Boom! 
Boom!  Boom!  That's  it,  Mary  Jo  is 
moving.  The  Spearmint  shifts  from 
side  to  side  in  cadence.  Mary  Jo  is 
a  racing  girl,  her  face  a  rougher  con- 
tour than  when  she  was  a  cheer- 
leader for  Spartanburg  High  or 
when  she  worked  at  the  Dairy  Queen 
a  year  later.  Mary  Jo's  got  a  1959 
tight-tight  Joi  Lansing  blouse  and  a 
1968  mini-skirt  and  the  boys  on  the 
Dodge  are  saying,  "A  little  higher 
and  I  can  see  to  China." 
"Whoo-ie!" 

Mary  Jo  doesn't  move  a  lash. 
Boom!  Boom!  Boom!  Pocketa! 
Boom!  Boom!  Boom!  White  vinyl 
pocketbook  and  white  vinyl  boots. 
It  is  Monday,  Labor  Day,  and  Mary 
Jo  is  more  of  the  race  than  the 
ripped  rubber  of  the  track.  She  is 


the  waitress  at  Howard  Johnson  in 
Orangeburg  who  holds  your  gl.  ca 
a  little  longer;  she  is  the  nurse  ol 
the  night  shift  who  stands  too  m 
in  the  door;  she  is  the  Delta  s  ffl 
ardess  on  the  Atlanta-Washin  on 
run  who  gives  you  more  "Co-C(  I 
She  is  the  fantasy  of  the  leaj  , 
hoop-jumping,  capillary -crunch  id 
four-on-the-floor,  one-in-the-back-f  a] 
boys  from  Myrtle  Beach. 

She  is  the  race,  the  sun,  the  shct| 
She's  the  cheerleader  you  never  I  a 

rHE  pit  area  is  several  humJ 
feet  long,  directly  opposite  m 
grandstand.  It  is  the  physical  hi 
of  the  race;  broken  metal  is  rev, J 
ized  and  sent  whirling  back  into  1 
culation.  The  drivers  and  pit  ciji 
focus  only  on  metal  and  rubber.  jM 
because  their  intensity  is  so  grl 
and  because  they  never  look  at 
stands  or  the  infield,  even  when  fj 
are  looking,  they  are  decidedly  nl 
desirable    to    the  ex-cheerlead^ 
"Hey,  Bobby ! "  "Hey,  Buddy ! "  "r 
Pete!"  "Hey,  Freddie!"  "HEY!'; 

But  Bobby,  Pete,  Buddy,  Fred 
have  never  seen  anyone.  They  ' 
charging  into  the  sheds  in  blaz" 
shiny  jump  suits  with  just  the  ri 
amount  of  grease  smeared  across : 
legs.  They  are  sitting  on  fenders:  i| 
faced,  grinning — and  when  they  li 
out  at  the  world,  it  is  into  the  su 

THE  PASS  TO  THE  PITS  is  red 
white,  and  it  says:  "No  wool 
or  anyone  under  21  allowed  in  pil 
So  Susie  has  to  stand  by  the  fei 
and  figure  it  out.  Susie  is  from  A 
ginia  and  comes  to  every  race.  SI 

Franklin  Ashley  teaches  at  the  Universit 
Smith  Carolina  in  Aiken.  Jerry  Robinso 
a  freelance  photographer  from  Lynchb 
Virginia. 


ban  McConn,  school  princip 
has  mode  up  her  mind 
about  beef. 


principal  of  the  Siwanoy  Ele- 
itary  School  in  Pelham,  a  New 
k  suburb,  Joan  McCann  uses 
ative  skills  every  day.  Supervis- 
a  staff  of  28  and  a  student  body 
70  is  a  sizable  job. 

n  is  also  a  busy  mother  of  two 
I  in  her  role  as  homemaker,  she 
lies  some  of  the  same  kinds  of 
is  to  buying  and  preparing  food 
ner  family. 

is  found,  for  example,  that  the 
e  economical  cuts  of  beef  are 
i  easier  on  the  budget  and  more 
ative  to  work  with. 

Joan  McCann  has  made  up  her 
d  about  beef.  She's  decided 
herfamily  will  keep  eating  beef 
ause  they  like  it.  'It's  good  for 
n  and  they're  used  to  it. 

milies  wank  beef 

;t  families  are  like  Joan's;  they 
it  to  keep  beef  in  their  diet  and 
y  want  to  survive  the  budget 
ich  The  meat  industry  is  doing 
eral  things  to  help  them. 

t.  we're  giving  meat  shoppers 
rmation  on  the  great  variety  of 
i  and  prices  that  are  available 
rywhere,  and  we  re  suggesting 
's  to  make  gourmet  dishes  out 
Fiem. 


Second,  we  re  embarking  on  a  pro- 
gram that  will  make  it  quicker  and 
easier  for  everybody  to  identify  the 
cuts  they  want.  Wherever  meat  is 
sold,  new,  uniform  meat  labels  will 
soon  appear.  Their  purpose  is  to 
simplify  and  standardize  the  names 
of  meat  cuts.  You'll  be  able  to  go 
into  just  about  any  food  store  from 
Abilene  to  Zanesville  and  find  that 
the  same  cut  has  the  same  name 

Cattle  herds  expanding 

And  third,  cattlemen  will  continue 
to  make  special  efforts  to  increase 
the  size  of  their  herds  to  help  meet 
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rapidly  growing  demand— provided 
their  costs  permit  them  to  operate 
economically.  In  fact,  they've  pro- 
duced more  beef  each  year  from 
1962  through  1972  For  instance,  2 
million  cattle  were  added  in  1970, 
nearly  3.5  million  in  1971  and  more 
than  4.5  million  in  1972. 

It  takes  at  least  20  to  24  months  to 
produce  a  steer  and  get  the  beef  to 
your  food  store,  and  fhe  assembly 
line  can't  be  speeded  up.  Beef 
from  the  expanded  herds  of  1972 
will  not  begin  to  reach  the  con- 
sumer until  1974  at  the  earliest. 

Consumption  is  up 

Americans  are  now  eating  about 
116  pounds  of  beef  per  person 
each  year,  and  the  figure  is  ex- 
pected to  reach  130  pounds  by 
1980.  But  beef  is  a  complex  indus- 
try, more  dependent  than  most  on 
nature's  processes  for  the  profits 
that  are  necessary  to  keep  this  or 
any  other  business  going 

We  have  always  accepted  these 
risks,  and  we  are  continuing  to  try 
hard  to  keep  beef  on  your  table, 
at  reasonable  prices,  and  to  help 
busy,  creative  homemakers  like 
Joan  McCann  get  the  best  value  for 
their  beef  dollar 


||;  Notional  Beef  Industry  Council 


Alabama  CatliemensAssn  ,  Arizona  Beef  Council.  California  Beef  Council/ Colorado  Beef  Board/Florida  Beet  Count. i  Idaho  Beef  Council;  Illinois  Beef  industry  CounoMndiana  Beef  industry 
va  Beef  Industry  Council  /  Louisiana  Cattlemen  s  Assn   Mississippi  Beef  Council/ Missouri  Beef  Promotion  Found   Montana  Beef  Council  /  Nebraska  Beet  Industry  Found  /  North  Dakota  Beef  Council. 
Ohio  Beef  Marketing  Program/ Oregon  Beef  Council/ South  Dakota  Beef  Council,  Texas  Cattle  Feeders  Assn  /  Utah  Beef  Council 'Washington  Beet  Commission/ Wyoming  Beef  Council 
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the  epitome  of  the  camshaft  groupies. 
Not  only  is  she  here  at  the  race,  hut 
Susie  has  been  at  the  qualifying 
h«  at,  too.  She  has  even  photographed 
the  Lorenzen  crack-up  during  qual- 
ifying. 

"I  knew  it  was  gonna  happen," 
she  says. 

"Is  that  right?" 

"Sure,  Freddie  told  me  he  don't 
like  to  be  second." 

"When  was  tlmt? 

"That's  all  right.  You  come  here 
much?" 

"No,"  I  say.  "But  I've  been  here 
before." 

"Well,  it  can  get  hold  to  you." 
"I  guess." 

"One  thing's  for  sure.  If  you  got 
any  problems,  racin'll  solve  'em." 

What?  What  was  that?  Racing  did 
solve  her  problems.  Do  you  think 
Oral  Roberts.  Billy  Graham,  or  even 
Billy  Sunday  could  touch  hanging  on 
that  fence  with  a  hot-orange  blouse 
and  matching  lipstick?  Do  you  think 
Dr.  Carl  Maclntyre  or  Billy  James 
Hargis  could  shove  anything  into 
that  camera  to  come  near  the  blasted 
steel  and  the  hypertension  of  the 
Wood  Brothers,  balancing  disaster 
on  the  back  of  their  wrecker? 

"Gimme  that  sheet,"  she  says. 

"This?"  I  hold  out  the  list  of  com- 
petitors. The  steel  fence  shapes  the 
blond  hair  into  diamond  figures. 

"I  know  all  of  'em  but  him.  I  just 
know  who  he  is.  He's  staying  at  the 
Holiday  Inn." 

"Where's  the  action?"  I  ask. 

She  doesn't  blink.  "Most  of  the 
action  is  at  the  Sheraton.  My  room 
number's  104.  If  I'm  not  there  my 
mama'll  take  a  message." 

MAMA!  You  got  it. 


The  sheraton  is,  indeed,  the  cen- 
ter of  action.  There  are  two  focal 
points — the  lounge  and  the  balcony. 
First,  the  lounge.  Marty  Robbins  is 
creaking  the  piano,  but  his  voice 
is  creaking  more.  "A  White  Sports 
Coat  and  a  Peenk  Carnation."  It  is 
now  1957.  A  blondie  and  a  ducktail 
are  almost  making  it  on  the  floor, 
which  reminds  me  of  Bill  Hardin  in 
the  seventh  grade  asking  me  about 
a  certain  young  lady  I  had  led  back 
to  her  seat:  "Does  she  dance  close? 
Hunh?  Does  she  dance  close?" 

"What  you  writing?"  asks  Brunette 
Beech-Nut. 

"Oh — ah — I'm  just  taking  notes." 
"How  can  you  see  to  write?" 


"Well,  I  try." 
"For  the  paper?" 
"Of  a  sort." 

"1  haven't  seen  you  before." 

"Well,"  I  look  at  my  feet.  "I  & 
of — I  don't  gel  up  here  too  much. 

She  uncrosses,  then  crosses,  1 
legs. 

"Do — do   you   come   to   all  t 
races?"  I  plod  on. 

"Sure  do.  I  know  everybody." 

"Why  do  you  come?" 

"I  like  racin'." 

"You  with  anybody?" 

"No."  Smack!  Smack!  "I'm  ji 
here  in  general." 

Now  Marty  has  switched  to  gi-U 
and  Ducktail  and  Blondie  are  sha 
ging.  Yessir,  the  only  thing  missii^ 
is  The  Platters.  The  chewing  gu 
has  obliterated  my  friend's  perfum. 
The  only  thing  that  can  compete  >i 
Evening  in  Paris,  and  I  swear  to  m 
self  that  I  smell  it  coming  from  son, 
dark  table. 

The  balcony  faces  the  pool.  Ar 
the  girls  are  joking  it  up  watc, 
ing  Buck  dive  into  the  baby  poc 
"Whooie!"  Buck  screams.  Then—: 
flat-out  and  facedown  explosion.  ■ 

"I  don't  see  how  he  does  it." 
say  to  the  open  air,  trying  for  a  r 
sponse  from  an  overweight  blonde, 

"Hell,  Buck  does  this  every  yea 
It  don't  hurt  him." 

"Looks  like  it  would  kill  him."  < 

"He  don't  know  what  hit  bin 
You  from  here?"  Despite  all  til. 
makeup,  her  brow  wrinkles. 

"In  a  way." 

"Well.  I'm  with  him,"  she  sa 
pointing  to  another  ducktail. 

"That's  good." 

"I  just  like  racin',  that's  all." 

Meanwhile  Jerry  was  having  bel 
ter  luck,  three  girls  down  the  railing 

"Where  you  from,  pitcher-man? 

"Around  here,"  Jerry  cryptically 
replies,  having  heard  that  photog 
raphers  always  reply  cryptically. 

"I'm  from  North  Carolina."  Sh» 
is  in  a  reddish  beehive,  not  all  red 
not  blonde,  but  somewhere  in  tht 
twilight  zone  of  hair  dye. 

"Well,"  bat-bat,  "you  hadn't  tool 
my  pitcher,  yet." 

"Okay."  Mock  seriousness.  J  err) 
snaps  a  few  that  all  contain  beautiful 
smiles,  needless  to  say  enhanced  by 
Pearl  Drops  Tooth  Polish. 

"Now  do  me,  too,"  commands 
friend   with    India   ink   hair.  Jer 
obeys.   With  each  click  India  In 
adopts  a  model's  pose.  Hands  on  the 
head;  hand  under  chin;  head  tilted 
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THE  GIRLS  AT  THE  RACE 


backward;  but  always  full,  full  moon 
smile. 

"Whachu  gone  do  with  those?" 
asks  North  Carolina. 

"1  might  send  them  off  for  an  ar- 
ticle/' 

"Well,  send  me  to  I'layboyV  says 
India  Ink. 

"Send  me,  too,"  says  North  Car- 
olina. 

"Okay,  i  ll  send  you,  too,"  says 
Jerry.  "But  probably  they  want  dif- 
ferent poses." 

The  two  go  into  a  gigglelit;  a  pos- 
ture of  all  the  stock-car  groupies. 
They  have  little  to  say,  hut  they  are 
of  Olympic  standards  in  giggling. 
Any  retread  sex  reference  is  enough 
to  set  them  off.  They  pound  each 
other  and  sometimes  resort  to  tick- 
ling in  order  to  carry  it  off.  Of 
course,  this  is  sheer  eiderdown  for 
the  male  ego. 


SUSIE:  "SEE,  MAMA  AND  JAME 
was  down  in  the  room.  And,  you 
know,  they  wanted  to  triple-date.  So 
I  told  'em  no,  I  wasn't  going.  I  mean, 
I  dated  him  before.  What  does  he 
think  he's  doing?  He  just  said  after 
we  came  back  from  the  show:  'Well, 
how  about  it?'  That's  all  he  says. 
'Well,  how  about  it?'  That  took  nerve. 
I  pretended  like  1  wasn't — like  1 
didn't  know  what  he  was  talking 
about.  Like  I  didn't — 1  mean,  you 
have  to  play  innocent  with  'em.  You 
can't  let  on.  They're  interested  in  one 
thing  and  one  thing  only. 

"1  mean,  I  like  to  have  a  good 
time,  you  know.  I  like — I  don't  just 
like  to — I  like  to  talk.  Some  drivers 
are  nice.  They  talk  about  cars.  Not 
like  these  others  around  here.  Mary 
Ann  and  I  date  a  lot,  but  we  don't 
go  for  no  monkey  business.  And 
there's  a  lot  going  on  around  here. 
We  were  going  out  the  door  and  I 
heard  some  boys  sayin',  'Which  one 
do  you  want?'  and  saying,  'We  need 
somebody  to  handle  Mary  Ann.'  I 
know  what  boys  are  after.  But  they 
got  to  show  me  a  good  time  and  cut 
out  the  monkey  business." 

Later,  when  I  called  Susie's  room 
at  5:00  A.M.,  she  was  OUT. 


EXCEPT  FOR  \  PRE-RACE  parade, 
girls  are  allowed  on  the  track 
only  once  during  the  weekend — the 
night  Miss  Southern  >0  is  selected. 
VARROOM!  R00  '  UDDEN! 
UDDEN!  Mascara,  eye  shadow,  spike 


heels — with  lip  gloss  sending  corus- 
cating shots  of  light  back  up  into 
the  crowd.  The  smiles  seem  to  be 
locked,  as  if  the  twenty-six  queens 
had  frozen  their  gears.  The  more  the 
light  shimmers  on  the  lip  gloss,  the 
more  the  "Bo's"  stomp  and  scream. 
They're  not  prejudiced.  When  super- 
t—imilated  Betsy  Coldstine  came  in 
second  runner-up,  the  REAL  MEN 
raised  the  roof.  Why'd  she  lose,  hot- 
dammit?  So  round,  so  firm,  so  fully 
packed,  unfiltered,  fiery  Betsy  Cold- 
stine. See,  the  Real  Men  didn't  know 
that  styles  have  changed.  They  want- 
ed a  short,  power-packed  honey  with 
lots  of  breast  and  shiny  legs.  In  oth- 
er words,  they  wanted  somebody 
with  a  figure!  None  of  that  blue- 
jeaned,  tie-dyed,  bell-buttomed  bull- 
shit! But  high-powered,  soft-tail  cu- 
ries whose  intellect  hovers  on  the 
level  of  Edge  of  Night. 

"But  how,"  I  break  into  the  melee, 
"  how  do  you  feel  about  being  a  sex 
object?  Does  it  bother  you?" 

"The  only  thing  I  don't  like  is  that 
stuff  they  put  on  you,"  volunteers 
one  brunette.  "One  time  .  .  ." 

"Wait  a  minute,"  I  say.  "What 
stuff?" 

"OFF.  They  put  OFF  on  us." 
"The  spray?" 

"Yeah.  But  they  still  get  on  you.  I 
was  up  there  and  I  got  flies  all  down 
my  .  .  ."  She  points  to  her  cleavage. 
"'They  still  get  in  there.  But  I  guess 
OFF  has  its  place.  It  just  makes  you 
so  shiny  is  all." 

Wheehew!  Wind  it  up,  Jesus!  The 
perfect  girls — lip  gloss  and  chem- 
icals shine  to  the  point  of  shaking 
the  cool  machines  in  the  shed. 

After  the  contest  is  over,  we  ad- 
journ to  the  Holiday  Inn.  The  new 
Miss  Southern  500  wears  her  crown 
in  the  pool  and,  aw  shucks,  Marty 
Robbins  appears.  Jerry  and  I  know 
we  have  to  find  the  number-one  sex 
object:  Betsy  Coldstine,  at  last, 
bounces  into  the  antiseptic  light.  Hey 
there,  little  girl,  want  some  candy? 
But  seriously  folks — how  does  it  feel 
to  be  an  object  of  pure  lust? 

"Well,"  she  blinks.  "I  don't  know 
exactly.  You  meet  a  lot  of  nice  peo- 
ple 

Down  the  walk  conies  Daddy-O. 
He  is  hard  to  ignore  because  his  arm 
is  soon  circling  Betsy's  shoulders. 
"Oh,  this  is  my  roommate's  daddy. 
These  boys  are  doing  an  article." 

"Zat  right?"  Daddy-0  is  cool. 
"This  is  a  nice  little  girl,  boys." 

"Yes,  sir,"  I  say. 


"1    mean" — dramatic  paus 
mean,  a  r-e-e-1  nice  girl." 

"We  can  see  that"  says  Jen  I 
maining  appropriately  wry  ancfc* 
ical. 

"I  think  a  lot  of  her."  Dacjyl 
squeezes,  Betsy  giggles  and  lo(  i  { 
her  feet. 

"Do  you  .  .  ."  but  that  is  as  f|-| 
I  get. 

"She  certainly  is  nice,'*  says  ail 
dy-O. 

"Mr.  Edwards  is  nice,  toc^I 
stays  in  our  room,"  Betsy  e'a 
cheerfully. 

"Well,  honey.  Lemme  tell  rJ 
something.  You  see  these  boys  htm 
Jerry  and  I  look  at  the  side^ 
"These  boys  are  after  one  thing1  nj 
one  thing  only." 

"We  appreciate  your  confide]  ■ 
Jerry  deftly  parries. 

"Don't  get  smart.  I  know  I 
boys." 


m^Ot:  SEE,  GIRLS  LIKE  THESE 

■  got  to  be  protected.  They  hav 
minds,  at  least  according  to 
Men,  but  also  according  to  real 
Daddy-0  was  only  the  beginr 
The  next  day,  Jerry  and  I  encoii 
showdown  time. 

It  is  Monday,  and  the  infiel 
littered  with  campers  and  cars  "I 
tents  and  trucks  and  Coca-Cola  C 
By  ten  in  the  morning  the  in;; 
boys  are  stumbling  around — 
eyed,  hung-over,  flaked-open.  P 
eleven,  a  parade  starts  down  ' 
track.  And  here's  the  second  run 
up — Betsy  Coldstine,  bouncing  b 
as  Miss  Falstaff.  You  can't  kee' 
champion  down.  On  the  far  side 
the  track  is  a  nest  of  fun  and  frc 
More  bleached-out  blondes  ask  to 
come  Jerry's  picture. 

"Take  me,  honey,"  says  one. 

"'Not  her,  she's  a  Indian." 

At  this  point  Jerry  leaves  for  m' 
Coke. 

Now  some  of  the  fellows  are  c 
dling  up  to  their  Li-Haul  trail* 
playing  poker  for  two  and  three  6 
lars  a  clip.  There  is  a  great  conglc 
eration  of  hard  male  flesh.  Even 
ing  on  the  ground,  they  are  svf. 
"t  ring.  The  kernels  of  humanity. 

"How  'bout  a  barbecue  leg?"  Bi 
says.  Billy  is  from  Rock  Hill  and 
lias  been  coming  to  the  infield  si 
1964. 

Now  the  boys  in  the  poker  ga 
are  giving  me  the  eye.  Soon  they 
me  over,  and  a  fellow  with  gree 


glasses  and  brushed-back  gray 
isks  me  for  credentials, 
don't  have  any.  I've  just  got  this 
'  1  point  to  my  number-35  card, 
nybody  can  get  those  for  a  dol- 
says  Grayfox. 

—1  wish  I  d  known."  (Actually, 
ould  only  get  the  passes  through 
;y  Wallace,  the  raceway  pres- 

•) 

re  just  wanted  to  warn  you  .  .  ." 

[ox  trails  off. 

— about  what?" 

bout  the  women."  He  shakes 

sad  in  the  direction  of  the  Bo- 

who  are  gum-clicking  in  their 

chairs. 

ikay." 

oint  is,"  a  greased-out,  black- 
d,  refugee-from-wrestling  puts 
his  cards,  "don't  mess  with  the 
;n.  We  don't  mind  you  sitting 
id,  but  this  is  the  first  year  we've 
em  down  here." 

ayfox  elucidates:  "See,  'fyew 
ut  of  line,  you'll  get  your  ass 

tut — wait!  I'm  from  South  Car- 

I  wouldn't  do  that." 
hh — lot    of    son-bitches  from 
Carolina,"  says  a  red-headed 
vho  has  no  eyes, 
rue,"  I  say.  "Thanks  for  warn- 
le." 

<ey  you,"  screams  a  blonde, 
eah?" 

ake  my  pitcher." 

m  not  a  photographer.  I'm  writ- 

n  article." 

veil,  there's  nothing  out  here." 
that  other  boy  married?"  asks 
ther  blonde. 

les." 

's  hard  to  tell  nowdays." 
e  race  is  there  and  Bobby  Alli- 
ums, riding  the  Coca-Cola  spe- 
But  the  real  race  is  among  the 
nents  of  the  Fifties — sprawled  in 

lawn  chairs,  rasping  Co-Cola 
tanging  on  the  fence  in  hot  or- 

lipstick;  shining  benevolently 
e  holy  track  .  .  . 

and  on  the  bedsprings  grind 
the  pistons.  Faster,  harder  and 
;r  in  the  sun-stroked  vision,  gey- 
}f  groans  and  squeals  and  sat- 
ion — the  extension  of  the  Ford 
r  Company.  Whirr!  Whirr! 
e!  Grind!  Crankcase,  universal 

Their  hard,  blank  eyes  winding 
le  preplanned  flutters.  The  Dar- 
)n  girls  know  what  it's  for.  Shift- 
swinging,  swaying,  hyperbolic 
lation.  Onward.  One  thing  and 
hing  only.  □ 


NEW  YORK 


Dry  Sack  on-the-rocks  is  a  great  drink 
before  lunch  or  dinner.  No  wonder  Dry  Sack, 
the  man's  sherry,  is  so  popular. 


World-Famous  Sherries  From  Spain 
WILLIAMS  &  HUMBERT 

DRY  SACK 


Colette  Dowling 


WHERE  I  AM 


The  expanding  boundaries  of  womanhood 


MAYBE  FOUR  OR  FIVE  TIMES  a 
year  I  travel  to  the  East  Side  of 
Manhattan  by  bus.  Mostly  if  I  have 
to  go  there  I  prefer  to  do  it  by  cab, 
sailing  insulated  down  the  glass- 
walled  canyon  of  Park  Avenue  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  letting  the  res- 
taurants and  fancy  hotels  and  apart- 
ment buildings  swim  by  me  as  re- 
motely and  prettily  as  if  I  were  an 
out-of-towner,  for  I  am  not  at  ease 
with  the  poodles  and  people  of  that 
side  of  town. 

The  West  Side  is  my  home.  I  am 
a  West  Side  woman.  That  statement 
names  me  more  precisely  than  say- 
ing, "I  am  an  American,"  or,  "I  am 
a  college  graduate,"  or,  "I  am  a  sin- 
gle mother-of-three."  When,  like  to- 
day, something  moves  me  to  get  on 
the  Fifth  Avenue  bus,  my  eyes  invar- 
iably fall  on  the  one  woman  who 
seems,  at  least  to  me,  the  quintessen- 
tial East  Side  woman,  and  her  Mar- 
tian differences  quicken  in  me  a 
sense  of  myself,  a  pang  of  self-recog- 
nition. 

It  has  taken  me  a  long  time  to  get 
this  far,  to  decide  once  and  for  all  on 
which  side  of  Central  Park  I  belong, 
and  so  I  bear  this  woman  no  rancor. 
I  regard  her  with  interest,  her  huge, 
yellow-tinted  glasses  on  this  bright 
winter  afternoon,  her  subtle  odor  of 
Patchouli.  And  for  the  hundredth 
time  I  notice  that  her  lynx-belly  coat 
is  uncluttered  by  accessories,  no  hats 
or  scarves  or  hand-knit  mittens  to 
obscure  the  total  effect,  the  perfectly 
polished  hair,  lips  glossed  the  color 
of  dusty  autumn  apples,  legs  neatly 
stockinged  and  crossed.  1  try  to  catch 
her  eye  to  see  what  it  looks  like,  but 
through  those  oddly  ominous  shades 
her  eyes  stare  directly  in  front  of 
her,  flickering  only  briefly  in  my 
direction,  then  back  to  the  infinite 
space  beyond. 

I  was  East  Side  woman  once, 
young  and  not  fully  formed,  a  fledg- 
ling on  the  ta  '  Mademoiselle,  just 
out  of  college  and  sharing  with  three 
other  girls  an  apartment  in  an  air- 
conditioned,  doorman  building  on 
East  79th  Street,  buying  cheap  the 


cast-off  clothes  of  the  fashion  editor 
because  my  salary  of  $50  a  week 
didn't  permit  me  to  dress  in  the  man- 
ner to  which  the  magazine  was  ac- 
customed. It  was  a  dual  life,  what 
with  the  glamour  of  my  Conde  Nast 
job  and  the  rest  all  hamburger  meat 
and  occasional  rosaries  in  the  dark. 
I  tried  to  flirt  with  fashion  and  some- 
times with  men  from  advertising 
agencies,  drank  too  much,  learned 
only  to  like  my  height,  and  left  that 
world  four  years  after  I'd  entered  it, 
pregnant,  married,  and  neither  a 
moment  too  soon.  I'd  been  beginning 
to  show  signs  of  wigging  out — verti- 
go, panic,  tachycardia.  Oh,  I  doubt- 
less would  have  survived,  but  it  really 
didn't  feel  like  it  at  the  time.  It  was 
as  if  there  was  not  enough  oxygen  in 
the  air,  as  if  I'd  been  trying  to  sur- 
vive in  the  rarefied  atmosphere  above 
the  tree  line.  No  vegetation  can  grow 
there,  although  the  view  is  terrific. 

Colette  Dowling  is  the  author  of  The  Skin 
Game,  an  investigation  of  cosmetic  medicine. 
She  is  working  on  a  satirical  novel  about 
women  living  without  men. 


Married,  we  went  to  live  in 
low-roofed  no-man's-land  of  Chel  j 
I  made  my  world  within  the  five 
tie  rooms  of  our  apartment,  beai « 
my  babies  and  rarely  venturing  j 
yond  the  laundromat  on  Eighth  A- 
nue,  or  the  little  asphalt  playgroi 
buried  in  the  midst  of  the  ILG1  j 
buildings.  Relieved  of  the  neces  j 
of  making  choices,  I  suckled  jj 
babies  and  licked  my  wounds,  ij 
had   proven   vastly   different  fi  i 
what  those  years  of  private  schi 
ing,  those  heady  days  at  Maden 
selle  had  taught  me  to  expect,  j 
had  no  money  to  speak  of,  and 
tie  else  but  hope.  And  yet  it  was  s; 
Sometimes  at  night  I  would  look 
our  living-room  window  to  see 
top  of  the  Empire  State  Build 
looming  against  the  darkness,  ]p 
there  was  no  remorse.  I  had  for. 
ten  how  to  use  the  subway. 

Time  trickled  mercifully  and 
babies  grew  fat.  One  morning 
looked  in  the  Real  Estate  section 
the  New  York  Times.  We  had  a 
more  money  and  were  cramped 
space.  Two  nine-by-ten  bedrooms  i 
not  enough  for  five  people.  Our  I 
took  up  most  of  one  room  and 
bunk  bed  and  crib  lined  the  walls 
the  other.  The  ad  said  six  rooms  : 
$200  on  West  End  Avenue.  On  t 
phone  the  broker  told  me  he  h 
appointments  lined  up  solid  frc 
three  until  six  that  afternoon.  F 
some  reason  he  paused  and  sa 
"Well,  you  could  come  up  at  tv, 
thirty  if  you  want." 

(^od's  country,  I  called  it,  for 
f  seemed  as  far  north  as  We:1 
chester.  You  come  out  of  the  subwi 
on  the  corner  of  96th  and  Broadw; 
into  crowds  of  people,  clusters  r' 
junkies  nodding  together  on  the  sid 
walk  in  front  of  Snack  King,  ar 
boozers  doing  their  dingbat,  milk 
eyed  shuffle  step,  warped  and  dentt 
blacks  and  spaced-out  Puerto  Ricai 
with  gold  teeth,  moon-faced  earl 
mamas  with  babies  strapped  to  th< 
backs,  high-struttin'  transvestites  i 


he 


Do  you  think  American 
manufacturers  make  a  pile 
of  money  after  taxes  ? 

Many  people  think  so. 


The  fact  is  that  manufacturers 
net  only  4.2#  on  $1  of  sales! 


A.  M.  Reed, 
Vice  President, 
Accounting, 
and  Comptroller, 
Bethlehem  Steel 
Corporation 


"Some  manufacturers,  of  course,  do 
better  than  the  average  after-tax  profit 
of  4.2%.  And,  of  course,  some  do 
worse. 

"But  even  the  largest  U.S.  corpora- 
tions do  not  begin  to  approach  the 
phantom  after-tax  profit  figure  the 
public  has  in  mind. 

"Take  my  own  corporation,  for  ex- 
ample. In  1970,  Bethlehem  Steel's  net 
income  was  exactly  3%  of  revenue.  In 
1971,  it  increased  to  4.7%.  Last  year, 
it  was  4.3%. 

"These  earnings  are  far  from  satis- 
factory. We  must  continue  to  invest 
hundreds  of  millions  to  maintain,  mod- 
ernize, and  expand  our  facilities  so 
that  we  can  compete  with  imported 
steel.  And  we  must  continue  to  spend 
millions  on  environmental  controls  and 
their  operation." 

***** 
Profits  are  the  lifeblood  of  business. 


To  cut  off  or  restrict  the  flow  of  profits 
—as  some  would  do— is  to  knowingly 
risk  the  health  and  perhaps  the  very 
existence  of  American  business. 

Your  opinion  is  important  to  us. 
Legislation  follows  opinion.  And  un- 
informed opinion  can  lead  to  bad  legis- 
lation, to  unreasonable  controls  and 
restraints  by  government. 

So  please  remember:  the  average 
after-tax  profit  of  manufacturers  is  not 
the  28?!  on  $1  of  sales  many  Americans 
believe  it  is.  It  is  4.2$. 

An  opinion  survey  on  profits  was 
conducted  in  1971  by  Opinion  Re- 
search Corporation,  Princeton,  N.J.  If 
you  would  like  to  have  more  detail'-,  of 
this  survey,  write  .  .  .  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corporation,  Public  Affairs  Depart- 
ment, Bethlehem,  PA  18016. 

'Based  on  most  recent  (1971)  figures  in 
1972  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States  on  average  U.S.  manufacturing 
corporation  profits  after  taxes. 


WHERE  I  AM 

silver  Judas  wedgies,  lots  of  little 
scurrying  Japanese,  hallucinating 
Haitians,  young,  stunted  boys  with 
yarmulkes  and  payess,  and  old  men 
in  black  coats  and  white  beards  .  .  . 
a  lot  of  weird  people.  1  looked  at  the 
apartment  and  went  back  to  the 
broker's  office  to  sign  checks — a 
month  s  rent,  security,  and  the  brok- 
er's fee— for  $750.  1  only  had  $300 
in  the  bank,  so  1  called  a  friend  who 
said  she'd  lend  me  $500  the  next 
morning.  Then  I  called  my  husband. 

Oh  it  was  strange,  alien  territory, 
this  physically  battered  land  border- 
ing the  Hudson.  My  phone  seemed 
weak  contact  with  the  few  friends  I 
had  left  in  New  York,  most  of  whom 
lived  in  the  Village.  The  shopkeep- 
ers had  odd  Austrian-Jewish  accents, 
and  although  they  were  friendly  with 
their  regulars,  they  were  not  partic- 
ularly open  to  strangers.  It  was  April 
and  the  neighborhood  seemed  to  be 
swarming  with  young  mothers  taking 
their  young  children  to  and  from 
school.  I  watched  them  wistfully, 
hoping  that  by  fall  my  children  would 
be  in  Lome  nearby  nursery  school 
and  1  would  be  able  to  meet  the 
other  mothers. 

In  the  meantime  I  concentrated 
on  enjoying  our  new  apartment  and 
avoiding  the  landlady  in  the  street. 
"Tell  her  you  only  have  two  chil- 
dren," the  broker  had  advised  after 
I'd  handed  over  the  checks.  "Pretend 
you  had  the  baby  after  you  moved 
in."  It's  hard  to  pass  off  a  six-month- 
old  baby  as  a  newborn,  so  I  kept  my 
eyes  sharp  and  crossed  the  street 
whenever  I  saw  her  coming.  Rachel 
was  almost  two  years  old  before  I'd 
changed  enough  to  be  able  to  look 
the  landlady  in  the  eye.  It  was  the 
West  Side  that  helped  me  to  change. 

ALL  THAT  WAS  FIVE  YEARS  ago  and 

/m.  a  lot  has  happened  since.  Bobby 
was  shot  and  Nixon  was  elected. 
Babies  were  born  at  Woodstock;  a 
man  was  stabbed  to  death  at  Alta- 
mont.  R;«  k  >tars  began  killing  them- 
selves. It  may  not  have  been  a  South 
Amerif  an  sorl  of  revolution  but  a  lot 
of  blood  flowed — at  Kent,  yes,  and 
at  Attica.  Riots  in  the  prisons  and 
the  streets.  God  was  pronounced 
dead  and  the  lesuits  left  their  an- 
cient training  §  ounds  in  the  hinter- 
land of  Marylai.  md  moved  into  an 
apartment  hous<  ight  here  on  98th 
Street.  They  even  o  ened  a  bar  for 
themselves  called  Ii.ij  Gang  Plank. 


Death  was  in  the  air,  you  see,  bring- 
ing with  it  a  ferocious  sense  of  life. 
Some  of  those  Jesuits  began  draw- 
ing life-size  nudes  and  hanging  them 
on  the  walls  of  their  apartments. 

Something  in  the  atmosphere  up 
here  allows  you  to  breathe.  Broad- 
way is  a  boardwalk.  It  is  not  as  pre- 
tentiously freaky  as  St.  Mark's  Place 
but  it's  not  exactly  East  72nd  Street 
on  a  Saturday  morning  either.  If 
there's  a  woman's  uniform,  on  a  win- 
ter's day,  it's  something  like  this: 
army-green  battle  jacket,  jeans,  a 
mulller  wrapped  around  your  face, 
and  on  your  feet  suede  platform 
shoes  of  a  parrot  blue-green.  No 
makeup  to  speak  of,  hair  undone, 
and  yet  a  definite  style  withal,  a 
breeziness,  an  ease  of  posture  that 
suggests  sex,  easy  and  clean. 

Myself,  I  wear  in  winter  a  black 
greatcoat  that  sweeps  the  sidewalk, 
neat  of  shoulder  and  narrow  of  epau- 
let, because  I  will  not  be  entirely 
of  this  or  any  other  world.  Yet  in  the 
fall  and  spring  1  wear  a  marine  cap- 
tain's jacket  of  gabardine  twill,  a 
loose  size  36  (small  marine),  which 
still  bore  fresh  dry-cleaning  tags 
when  I  found  it  tucked  away  in  a 
wood  box  in  a  dump  in  Leonardo, 
New  Jersey.  Did  the  guy  catch  it  in 
Vietnam,  or  did  he  kill  and  cut  out, 
leaving  his  commission  for  a  Mc- 
Donald's franchise  on  Route  17? 

Some  wound  has  opened  within 
me.  I  felt  the  first  rending  a  year 
after  we  moved  up  here,  on  an  April 
evening  that  had  darkened  early 
with  rain. 

The  news  had  come  earlier  that 
day,  but  I'd  remained  dry  as  bone, 
dry  as  I'd  been  that  whole  long  week- 
end in  November  1963.  It  was  about 
8:00  P.M.  The  children  were  asleep 
and  the  house  was  quiet  when  I  first 
heard  the  sound,  mournful,  atten- 
uated, and  human,  in  the  distance. 
I  went  to  the  window  of  my  study, 
which  overlooks  West  End  Avenue, 
straining  to  see  through  the  window 
bars.  First  the  melody  emerged, 
then  the  words.  I  realized,  then,  that 
I'd  never  before  heard  the  song,  and 
here  was  a  motley,  raggedy  group  of 
people  walking  calmly  down  West 
End  with  umbrellas  and  babies  and 
candles  in  the  soft  spring  rain,  sing- 
ing "We  Shall  Overcome."  Black 
they  were,  and  grieving,  and  at  last 
my  own  tears  fell,  silently  and  seem- 
ingly without  end.  Late,  late  I  stayed 
by  the  window  listening  to  them  as 
they  wove  their  slow  parade  up  and 


down  the  side  streets  between  Ri\ 
side  and  West  End.  I  was  afraid  t 
if  I  lost  the  sound  of  them  I'd  1 
myself  again. 

ONCE  THE  WOUND  IS  OPEN,  life  < 
come  in.  The  first  thing  I 
ticed  was  this:  there  was  someth 
joyfully   childlike   in   these  peo 
—musicians,  filmmakers,  writer; 
salted  away  in  the  large  apartme 
nearby  and  whom  I  slowly  came  i 
know.   The   women,   I   discover , 
used  four-letter  words  like  (as 
mother  used  to  say)  "someone  in  > 
armed  services."  This  made  me 
tremely  comfortable,  for  until  tl 
I  had  never  met  a  woman  (exc 
for  Pauline  Kael)  who  talked  di 
with  the  utter  authenticity  tow; 
which  I  aspired. 

The  men,  it  seemed,  were  learn 
to  look  into  one  another's  eyes 
remember  a  huge  mud  puddle,  so 
forty  feet  long,  at  the  base  of 
bowl  that  nestles  in  the  hill  at  10! 
Street  in  Riverside  Park.  Sitting 
the  long  shadows  of  a  waning  i 
were  some  people  who'd  only  lat 
come  to  talk  with  one  another,  t 
ing  with  trust  along  with  attitu 
and  ideas.  Below  us  the  child 
played,  and  finally  they  tempted 
puddle,  sliding  and  splashing  < 
whooping  it  up  in  the  sewage-r 
silt  until  we  could  take  it  no  Ion, 
and  went  barreling  down  the  hill 
join  them.  It  was  the  first  of  m£ 
such  orgies  with  our  children,  da 
ing,  flute  playing,  bikinis  in 
playground  sprinkler,  soccer  garc 
calisthenics,  charcoal-broiled  raei 
hide-and-seek  in  the  flowering  o 
apples,  and  all,  all  in  our  Rivers 
Park. 


TIO  ADMIT  OF  DIONYSUS  is  to  be| 
to  live.  I  must  say,  it  did  wond 
for  the  women .  Pelvises  looser 
and  foreheads  broadened.  Men  hi 
always  had  their  times  to  revel,  th 
nights  on  the  town,  their  bache 
parties,  their  monthly,  mind-bendi 
poker  parties.  Strange  to  say,  in  t 
distinctly  familial  setting,  the  won 
began  to  discover  what  it  was 
about,  the  wine,  the  music,  the  hea 
abandonment  of  reason.  And  ev( 
thing  was  gelling  on  this  hill  abc 
the  playground,  with  the  kids 
about  us.  Why  not  stay  out  half  1 
night  if  you  wanted  to?  Didn't  y 
stay  home  with  the  kids  when 


Please 

don't  use 
our  name 

in  vain. 

The  name  Xerox  is  one  ot  the  most 
famous  in  America.  We're  very  flattered 

But  we'd  like  to  remind  you  that 
just  as  there  are  ways  you  can  use  our 
name,  there  are  ways  you  shouldn't. 

Despite  what  you  may  say  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  xerox. 

In  other  words,  you  can't  make  a 
xerox.  You  can't  go  to  the  xerox.  And 
you  can't  xerox  anything.  Ever. 

On  the  other  hand,  vou  can  make 


copies  on  the  Xerox  copier. 

You  can  go  to  the  Xerox  copier  or 
the  Xerox  computer. 

And  you  can  read  a  Xerox  textbook. 

We're  happy  to  have  vou  use 
our  name. 

All  we  ask  is  that  you  use  it  the  way 
the  good  law  intended. 

XEROX 


>X»  is  .1  trademark  of  XEKOX  COKPOK  A I  ION 


WHERE  I  AM 


HUNGER 
IS  ALL 
!  SHE 
HAS  EVER 
KNOWN 


Margaret  was  found  in  a  back  lane  of  Cal- 
cutta, lying  in  her  doorway,  unconscious 
from  hunger.  Inside,  her  mother  had  just 
died  in  childbirth. 

You  can  see  from  the  expression  on 
Margaret's  face  that  she  doesn't  under- 
stand why  her  mothercan't  get  up,  or  why 
her  father  doesn't  come  home,  or  why  the 
dull  throb  in  her  stomach  won't  go  away. 

What  you  can't  see  is  that  Margaret  is 
dying  of  malnutrition.  She  has  periods  of 
fainting,  her  eyes  are  strangely  glazed. 
Next  will  come  a  bloated  stomach,  falling 
hair,  parched  skin.  And  finally,  death 
from  malnutrition,  a  killer  that  claims 
1  (),()()()  lives  every  Jay. 

Meanwhile,  in  America  we  eat  4.66 
pounds  of  food  a  day  per  person,  then 
throw  away  enough  to  feed  a  family  of 
six  in  India. 

If  you  were  to  suddenly  join  the  ranks 
of  I  Vz  billion  people  who  are  forever  hun- 
gry, your  next  meal  might  be  a  bowl  of 
rice,  day  after  tomorrow  a  piece  of  fish 
the  si/e  of  a  silver  dollar,  later  in  the  week 
more  rice — maybe. 


Hard-pressed  by  the  natural  disasters 
and  phenomenal  birth  rate,  the  Indian 
government  is  valiantly  trying  to  curb 
what  Mahatma  Gandhi  called  "The  Eter- 
nal Compulsory  Fast." 

But  Margaret's  story  can  have  a  happy 
ending,  because  she  has  a  CCF  sponsor 
now.  And  for  only  S12  a  month  you  can 
also  sponsor  a  child  like  Margaret  and 
help  provide  food,  clothing,  shelter — 
and  love. 

You  will  receive  the  child's  picture, 
personal  history,  and  the  opportunity  to 
exchange  letters,  Christmas  cards — and 
priceless  friendship. 

Since  1938,  American  sponsors  have 
found  this  to  be  an  intimate,  person-to- 
person  way  of  sharing  their  blessings  with 
youngsters  around  the  world. 

So  won't  you  help?  Today? 

Sponsors  urgently  needed  this  month  for 
children  in:  India,  Brazil,  Philippines, 
Indonesia  and  Guatemala.  (Or  let  us 
select  a  child  for  you  from  our  emergency 
list.) 


Write  today:  Verent  J.  Mills 

CHRISTIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND,  Inc.  va.  2.™ 


I  wish  to  sponsor  a 
(Country)  


□  boy 


□  girl  in  Name. 


[  J  Choose  a  child  who  needs  me  most.  I  will 
pay  $12  a  month.  I  enclose  my  first  payment 

of  $  .  Send  me  child's  name,  story, 

address  and  picture.  I  cannot  sponsor  a  child 

but  want  to  give  $  .  [  ]  Please  send  me 

more  information. 


Address. 

City  

State  


.Zip. 


Registered  (VFA-080)  with  the  U  S  Government's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  Gifts 
are  tax  deductible  Canadians:  Write  1407  Yonge, 
Toronto  7.  HP  3690  J 


wanted  to  go  out.  Why  not  go  dowr 
town  and  work  for  the  money,  danc 
with  other  women,  have  men  frienr 
you  enjoyed  talking  to  as  much  £ 
(more  than?)  your  husband,  aahl 
why  not  have  both  men  and  wome 
friends  you  related  to  in  any  wa 
you  wanted?  Didn't  it,  after  all,  corr 
to  that?  Isn't  that  the  ineluctab 
conclusion  of  everything  that's  ha 
pening? 

When  Up  the  Sandbox!  was  pu 
lished,  it  seemed  a  bit  passe.  Y. 
could  have  your  cake  I  meaning  ma 
riage,  children)  and  your  revolutic 
too!  Or  could  you?  Could  you  da 
to  let  it  all  hang  out,  to  work  m 
the  expectation  of  succeeding,  beg 
loving  your  body  and  your  mill 
could  you  begin  to  care  about  li 
with  a  passion  that  precludes  carii 
about  whether  or  not  a  mania 
stays  together? 

The  loss  of  innocence  is  the  pi 
lude  to  revolution.  Bereft  of  illusic1 
with  nothing  else  to  lose,  you  eith 
die  or  you  move.  All  of  a  sudden; 
lot  of  us  West  Side  women  came 
leave  our  husbands.  And  it  was  pa 
ful,  no  question.  There  were  d 
perate  moments  of  doubt,  tears,  e* 
sodes  that  would  be  clinically  ( 
scribed  as  anxiety  attack-,  -yndron 
of  manic-depression,  those  shifts 
mood  that  occur  when  you've  < 
yourself  off  from  something  that 
least  was  familiar  and  you're  1 
sure  you're  happy  where  you  a 
You  knew  what  you  didn't  want,  1 
what,  now,  do  you  want?  Optio 
you  said  then,  but  now  that  you 
got   all   these   goddamned  optio 
what  in  heaven's  name  do  you 
with  them? 

It  begins  to  iron  itself  out.  A  n  j 
life-style,  frightening  at  first,  emergt 
You  begin  to  see  there  are  others  l|i 
you — women  all  over  the  coun 
who  are  long  past  adolescence  i 
who  at  last  are  tasting  the  fruits 


autonomy — and  that  helps.  The  pi 
ticulars  may  differ  from  place 
place,  the  mode  of  dress,  the  idk. 
those  outward  signs  that  mark  \p 
both  as  an  individual  and  as  a  m<*- 
ber  of  a  community.  But  the  un 
lying  spirit  is  universal. 

I  don't  know  what  the  statist? 
are,  but  I  think  a  lot  of  men  mijt 
tell  you  that  the  typical  West  S 
woman  is  divorced,  in  her  early  tl  ■ 
ties,  has  two  children  aged  five  < » 
seven,  receives  child  support  but 
tie  or  no  alimony,  works  at  least  f  ' 
of  the  time,  does  volunteer  work  i 


u're  a  woman,  the  time  has  come  for  you  to  decide 

Are  you  really  the  "weaker  -.ex   '  Someone'-,  "better  half  " 

er  suited  to  cooking  and  cleaning  than  business  or  politics? 

nctively  flighty  and  illogical  —  and  therefore  hopeless  and  helpless? 

lur  body  really  designed  to  give  more  pleasure  than  it  receives? 
If  you  don't  buy  that  any  more,  welcome  to  Ms 

Ms.  is  the  new  magazine  written  for  women,  by  women. 

ay,  the  old  myths  about  "a  woman's  place''  are  finally  dying. 
—  with  every  one  that  goes  —  you  have  a  whole  new 
d  of  opportunities  open  to  you. 

Ms.  will  help  you  explore  each  and  every  one. 

First,  by  writing  about  your  mind.  If  parents  and 
hers  have  pounded  too  much  nonsense  into  you.  Ms.  will 
'ide  a  powerful  antidote.  We'll  help  you  see  yourself  as  a 
le  person  —  because,  until  we  can  all  do  that  for  ourselves, 
sot  our  other  gains  can  really  matter. 

In  addition.  Ms.  will  give  you  practical  advice.  You  may 
realize  how  many  barriers  have  already  broken  down  —  but  Ms.  will 
it  them  out  to  you.  We'll  tell  you  specifically  what  you  can  do  to 
ince  in  the  career  of  your  choice.  Or  to  get  the  kind  of  personal 
tionships  you  really  want. 

Finally.  Ms.  will  fight.  We  won't  be  satisfied  until  we  do  away 
every  old-fashioned  notion  that  prevents  women  from  achieving 
r  rightful  place  in  society  —  and  that  stands  in  the  way  of 
thy,  straightforward  human  relationships.  Until  men  and 
len  regard  each  other  as  whole  human  beings,  they  can 
?r  bring  each  other  genuine  happiness  and  fulfillment .  .  . 
Ms.  wants  to  settle  for  no  less  for  either  sex. 

Would  you  like  to  try  Ms.? 

s  Ms.  sound  like  the  kind  of  magazine  that  can  help  you  as  a  developing  woman 
as  a  human  being?  The  kind  of  magazine  you'd 
to  have  in  your  home  —  and  in  your  thoughts? 

Then  mail  the  coupon  below. 

And  welcome. 


^re  you  a !  JVfe 

r  i^^mk  '  Garden  Street 


nouse; 


123  Garden  Street 
Marion,  Ohio  43302 

Yes.  I  do  want  to  receive  the  next  12  issues  of 
Ms  Magazine.  Please  begin  my  subscription  and 
bill  me  just  $9  00  I  understand  that  this  is  a 
S3. 00  savings  over  the  regular  single  copy  price 


Ms. 
Mr. 


Address 


City 


State  . 


Zip 


1048 


» 


Little  camera. 
Big  features. 


It's  the  pick  of  the  Pockets. 

It's  the  Kodak  pocket  Instamatic  60  camera.  Packed  with 
deluxe  features. 

Take  the  superb  //2.7  Ektar  lens  and  the  automatic  ex- 
posure control,  for  example.  They  work  together  to  give 
you  brilliant  pictures  under  a  wide  variety  of  lighting  con- 
ditions. 

And  you  get  sharp  color  snapshots,  x  4J/2  inches.  Or 
sharp  F  >cket  color  slides  that  are  about  one  inch  square. 


See  tii.  little  camera  with  all  the  big  features 
at  your  p;  i<  >t«  i  dealer's.  If s  less  than  $138. 

Price  subjei  1    hange  without  notice. 


Kodak  pocket  Instamatic  60  camera. 


WHERE  I  AM    I 

her  kids'  school,  and  swings.  'St 
last  means  that  she'll  ball  you  if  styi 
so  inclined. 

She'll  also  talk  your  ear  off,  d(p' 
you  hurt  her  feelings  and  sometime 
for  other  reasons,  turn  on  if  you  o- 
duce  the  stuff  (usually  she  do<  \ 
have  the  money  to  buy  it  hers< ! 
call  you  if  she  likes  you  and  <>A 
don't  call  her,  cheer  raucously  ] 
hockey  games  ('"Hit  'em,  Stemkcs-f 
ki!"),  start  reading  a  book  righnj 
the  middle  of  your  second  night  > 
gether  even  if  she  likes  you,  letj 
you  whenever  her  kid  starts  to  tA 
put  on  "Jumpin"  Jack  Flash"  ii 
vamp  you  when  you're  tired,  w 
stoned  poetry  in  purple  Magic  M;'-( 
er  on  her  bathroom  walls,  defend  1 1 
to  the  death  if  someone  puts  -t| 
down  behind  your  back  but  say  m 
ing  if  you're  present  to  defend  ye1-  ■ 
self,  type  for  bread  during  the  >n 
and  make  crayon-and-ink  etching:  t 
night,  show  up  at  a  formal,  cate  i 
dinner  wearing  rubber  gloves  on 
hands  and  rosary  beads  around 
neck,  rap  on  the  phone  for  f 
hours  at  a  clip,  snacking  when  nee 
sary  on  oven-heated  shrimp  rolls 
cause  sustenance  i-  nece—arv  w1 
she's  talking  about  the  way  it 
growing  up  Jewish  in  Italian  Ca 
olic  Croton-on-Hudson,  the  way  m  j 
feels  now  about  her  four-year--  ' 
son,  melting  into  his  gentleness  £ 
fearing  for  him  because  there's  * ! 
man  around  to  turn  him  tough, 
calling  how  she  got  her  first  marrif 
annulled,  how  at  the  last  minute  t 
priest  wouldn't  sanctify  her  seco 
marriage  to  a  Catholic  because  pr^1 
of    her    first    husband's  bapti 
couldn't  be  dug  up  in  time  to  ver: 
the  officiality  of  that  first  annulmf 
and  so  they  went  up  to  Yonkers  a 
did  it  with  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  a: 
lied  to  their  friends  at  the  receptie 
and,  well,  all  that  needs  talking  abo 
so  much  that  she  stays  on  the  pho 
until  3:00  a.m.  and  gets  up  for  wo 
in  the  morning  exhilarated. 

That  is  no  heterosexual  Jill  Job 
ston  I'm  creating,  no  female  versii 
of  Mick  Jagger,  no  Cosmopolih 
"Which  is  the  best  sort  of  lover  f 
you?"  quiz.  That  is  my  best  frien 
Marisa,  and  there  is  a  muchness  abo 
her  that  some  find  frightening, 
man  I  know  once  said,  "I  like  Mas 
sa,  but  she  scares  me.  She  is  outsii 
my  purview.  I  wouldn't  know  how 
handle  her."  Quite  so.  That  is  oil 
reason  I  think  of  her  as  the  epiton 
of  the  West  Side  woman. 


OT  ALL  OF  US  ARE  QUITE  SO  hap- 
pily defined.  I  am  still  torn  by 
differences  between  my  Catholic, 
-fearing,  mind-constricting,  East 
5  past  and  my  Jewish,  humanist, 
loving,  soul-freeing  West  Side 
<ent.  I  am  frightened  by  the  pos- 
Ilities.  Lately  I  have  had  thoughts 
Ih,  dire,  dire! — of  the  possibility 
|;roup  sex.  These  thoughts  do  not 
n  ik  up  on  me  in  the  early-morning 
I  ract,  like  the  shredded  kite  tails 
l  ii  old  and  mostly  buried  dream, 
y  invade  me  in  the  fleshly  pres- 
when  the  wind  is  right, 
is  August  on  our  hill,  the  end 
peculiarly  clear  day  at  the  end 
summer,  peculiar  in  that  none 
is  has  really  gotten  away.  Some- 
we've  managed  to  make  a  sum- 
holiday  for  ourselves  here  on 
upper  lip  of  the  West  Side  High- 
,  with  our  chess  and  Go,  our  pic- 
and  dancing,  our  kids  stripped 
he  waist  and  wild  as  willows  in 
r  gopher  games  of  subterfuge, 
have  watched  the  suns  fall  and 
d  the  crickets  sing  to  the  moon, 
now  it  is  end  of  summer,  a  long 
er  threatening,  and  we  ritualize 
changing  of  the  seasons  in  the 
that  people  always  have.  We 
2  eaten,  drunk  wine,  smoked  a 
p  pot,  the  darkness  is  just  begin- 
;,  and  Billy  plays  his  flute.  Ron 
s  the  guitar,  Marisa  sings  a  des- 
,  Eastern-weird  and  pure,  and  I 
the  Frisbee  for  a  drum.  What 
ces  me,  as  I  look  at  each  of  them, 
hat  we're  all  experiencing  the 
e  thing  at  the  same  time.  Some- 
this  jerry-built  music  is  coming 
ther.  "Listen  to  Colette,"  Billy 
.  "The  drum  is  the  lead."  That 
btens  and  also  mystifies  me,  be- 
ie  while  I  know  the  rhythm  is 
t  they  follow  I  feel  we  are  also 
•wing  Billy's  melodic  flute,  that 
s  guitar  is  underlying  my  drum, 
Marisa's  singing  is  fleshing  out 
»  s  flute,  that  no  one  of  us  could 
nissing  from  what  we  are  putting 
ther.  "I  feel  like  we  should  all 
naking  love  together,"  I  say,  and 
and  Billy  and  Marisa  simply 
e.  I  guess  it  is  easy  to  accept  be- 
;e,  after  all,  it  is  only  a  feeling, 
an  idea.  And  yet  there  it  is. 
11  that  East  Side  Catholic  condi- 
ing  gone  down  the  drain?  No, 
all.  Although  I  felt  the  possibil- 
:>f  it  hanging  in  the  air,  ripe  and 
>able  as  a  summer  moon  when 
're  sixteen,  I  decided  group  sex 
ot  for  me.  I  simply  couldn't  han- 


The  slide  projector 
that  lives  in 
the  living  room. 


Starting  now,  the  slide  projector  comes  out  of  the  closet  into  the  living  room— 
and  stays  there.  Full  time.  In  full  view.  The  Kodak  Carousel  custom  H  projector 
has  a  handsome  smoke-tinted  dust  cover.  Warm  wood-grain  vinyl  panels. 
Gleaming  chrome  accents  on  black.  It  belongs.  Anywhere. 

Come  curtain  time,  just  take  the  cover  off  and  put  on  the  140-slide  tray. 

And  a  dazzling  show. 

Choose  from  three  Carousel  custom 
projectors.  All  dependable  as  gravity 
because  gravity  lowers  each  slide  into  po- 
sition gently.  No  pushing  or  pulling.  All  quiet 
as  a  whisper.  You  have  a  choice  of  automatic 
features,  too:  Automatic  focus.  Automatic 
timing.  Remote  control.  And  more. 

Prices  start  at  less  than 
$180.  Other  Kodak  Carousel 
projectors  from  less  than  $65. 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


Kodak  Carousel  custom  H  projector. 
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WHERE  I  AM 


die  it.  But  the  thing  that  scared  me, 
that  sent  me  turning  cartwheels  and, 
ultimately,  that  night,  spraining  a 
foot  so  badly  I  was  on  crutches  for  a 
month,  was  an  old,  residual  fear. 
Suppose,  in  such  a  situation,  I  were 
to  say  No.  Would  my  friends  walk 
away  and  leave  me? 

Deja  vu.  Could  I  possibly  have 
been  experiencing  the  terrors  of 
adolescent  peer  pressure  at  the  ripe 
old  age  of  thirty-four?  I  could,  and 
1  was.  Sometimes  it  is  easier  to  sus- 
tain a  physical  injury  than  to  risk 
rejection. 

Outside  of  marriage  you  have  to 
begin  all  over  again  the  process  of 
individuation,  of  learning  to  main- 
tain your  individuality  in  relation  to 
the  group.  It  took  me  some  months 
to  find  out  what  happened  that  night 
late  in  August,  in  Riverside  Park. 
Probably  it  is  the  central  lesson  all 
us  divorced  women  are  learning. 
Saying  yes  to  life  necessitates  the 
capacity  to  say  no,  to  decide,  to 
hang  up  on  the  bores,  tell  the  hang- 
ers-on it's  over,  shape  up  these  chil- 
dren you've  allowed  to  trample  over 
you  for  years — because  you  were 
only  marking  time  until  they  grew 
up  and  left? 

To  learn  that  there  is  no  marking 
time,  that  is  the  clincher.  Each  day  is 
the  cutting  edge  of  your  own  and  no 
one  else's  life.  You  begin  to  refuse 
the  compromising  assignment,  the 
volunteer  work  ("Could  you  sew  up  a 
few  astronaut  suits  for  Jimmie  s  class 
play?  It'll  only  take  you  a  couple  of 
evenings"),  the  awful,  octopus  role 
of  stretching  yourself  in  all  direc- 
tions at  once,  because,  yes,  you 
needed  so  badly  to  be  approved  by 
everyone. 

Well,  I  am  beginning  to  pull  in 
my  tentacles,  to  take  my  receiver  off 
the  hook  for  long  periods  of  work 
and  reflection,  and  when  I  emerge 
from  this  chrysalis,  it  will  be  to  con- 
tribute something  to  this  world,  mark 
my  word. 


I ATE,  LATE  ON  NEW  YEARS  EVE 
something  wonderful  happened. 
I'd  had  a  party  and  only  a  dozen  or 
so  of  my  friends  were  left.  It  was  the 
first  party  I'd  ever  given  without 
having  a  "date."  Someone's  strange 
Latin  record  was  playing  and  I  was 
moved  to  get  up  and  merengue.  It 
was  a  flashback  to  another  day — 
early  Fifties,  I'd  say.  After  a  bit  I 
noticed  that  people  were  quiet,  sit- 


ting on   my   living-room  rug 
watching  me  dance.  Strange.  Insl 
of  being  embarrassed,  trying  to 
tend  I  didn't  love  it  when  pe< 
watched  me  dance,  I  invited  then 
As  I  danced  I  began  talking  to  tl  ( 
and  they  talked  back  to  me,  and 
all  participated  in  this  easy  war 
that  was  flowing  out  of  me  am 
was  powerful,  looking  into  their  e 
smiling  at  them,  understanding 
last  that  I  was  sexy  and  that  I  ki 
it  and  they  knew  that  I  knew  it, 
that  everyone  enjoyed  it  all  the  m 
because  I  knew  it.  Let  it  be, 
Beatles  used  to  say.  It  was  an  insti 
irreversible  recognition  of  self  1 
jolted  me  light-years  forward,  ou 
the  dark  ages  of  self-subjugation  i 
into  the  human  race.  "Funky,"  a  n| 
said  to  someone  sitting  next  to  h  I 
"She  is  sure  a  funky  chicken." 

Funky  chicken  my  ass.  I'm  si 
you  meant  it  as  a  compliment,  j 
it's  not  good  enough.  Know  that  w 
you  were  admiring  was  only  the 
side  of  all  those  dark,  murky  wor 
in  me  that  scare  you  so  much  e 
that  you  try  to  forget  about, 
brownish  stains  on  my  mattress  co 
because  technology  has  not  yet 
vised  an  adequate  way  to  damn  i 
up,  the  devilish  strength  of  my  uteH 
pushing  babies  into  the  world,  1 
nagging  self-assertion  you  choose 
call  lib.  What  pulled  at  you  so  ea 
New  Year's  morning  was  not  . 
gown  of  garnet  velvet;  it  was  my  li 
blood.  Will  you  understand?  Wr 
I  dance  to  the  Stones  it's  with  1 
same  energy  I  use  for  suckling  an  >\ 
fant  or  keeping  vigil  in  the  hope  t\\ 
second  shot  of  adrenaline  will  ke  I 
my  little  boy  from  strangling  to  de£ 
on  the  mucus  choking  his  bronch 
tubes.  Not  all  my  worlds  are  prel 
ones.  You  could  say  there  are  clou 
in  my  coffee.  And  yet  it  is  stror 
sharp  with  the  taste  of  chicory,  ai 
to  me  it  is  good. 

Tomorrow  I  am  thirty-five,  and 
last  I've  discovered  what  my  sexu: 
ity  is — it  is  simply  my  energy  f 
life — and  somehow  that  clears  up  <r 
awful  lot.  Whether  I  use  it  for  scru 
bing  the  bathroom  floor  or  revisii 
a  manuscript,  listening  to  a  friend  i 
making  up  the  school  lunches  at  mi 
night,  that  energy  is  all  from  tl 
same  wellspring,  and  it  is  all  sexin, 
I  am  toilet  bowls  and  dreams.  I  a 
chewed  cuticles,  brilliant  flashes  ill 
feeling,  seminal  creativity.  I  am  | 
West  Side  woman  and  I  celehrat 
Imagol 


Merriam- Webster  has  just 
published  the  greatest 
dictionary  of  its  kind. 

It's  where  the  words  live. 

There's  a  new  dictionary 


There's  a  new  dictionary 
for  your  whole  family  from 
.America's  greatest  dictionary 
publisher.  Merriam- Webster 
presents  Webster's  New  Col- 
legiate Dictionary.  It  doesn't 
just  define  words.  It  makes 
words  come  alive.  New  firsts 
like  3000  vivid  quotations 
plus  over  24,000  descriptive 
phrases  bring  new  life  to  old 
words  like  "effervescent" 
and  22,000  new  words  like 
"radio-ecology".  It's  the  dic- 
tionary that  reflects  the  lively 
language  of  the  Seventies. 
Everything  in  it  is  designed  to 
make  words  easier  to  use  than 
ever  before;  Buy  one  for  your 
family,  or  as  a  gift.  Wherever 
books  are  sold. 

Merriam  Web^r  Dictionaries. 
Springfield.  Massachusetts  01101. 


le  wide  open  spaces  of  Greece  are  all  yours  in  the  fall, 
cause  that's  when  the  summer  bunch  has  all  gone 
k  But  summer  hasn't. 

i  you'll  have  lots  of  leg  room  as  you  stroll  a  private 
h  tucked  away  in  Crete  and  Rhodes, 
ts  of  road  room  for  a  car  trip  out  of  Athens  to  Delphi, 
cross  to  the  Peloponnese  for  Corinth,  Olympia, 
aurus.  No  hurry.  Choose  your  own  speed. 


There's  so  much  to  see  and  do  in  Greece  in  the  fall.  Wine 
festivals.  Song  festivals.  Film  festivals.  Costumes  and 
color.  Poetry,  art  and  theatre.  Dancing  and  drinking.  Fire- 
works and  pageantry. 

And  none  of  it  is  expensive.  Not  even  at  the  most  lux- 
urious of  our  luxury  hotels. 

So  come  enjoy  summer  in  Greece  this  fall.  We'll  have 
your  room  ready  for  you. 


Greek  National  Tourist  Organization 

601  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017  (212)  HA  1-5777 

827  West  6th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017  (213)  626-6696 

Gentlemen : 

I'd  like  to  getaway  to  Greece  in  the  fall. 
Please  send  more  information. 


H-V7t 


Name 


Address. 
City  


State_ 


_Zip. 


BEEF  BONANZA 

by  Richard  Rhodes 

Why  the  belated  success  of  the  cattlemen  will  cost  you  more  and  more 


Cattlemen,  the  character  of 

Tiaken  as  A  group,  cattlemen  may 
be  the  last  honest  men  in  America 
— shrewdly  honest,  in  the  manner  of 
country  people,  not  nobly  honest,  in 
the  manner  of  the  Good  Book.  When 
cattlemen  agree  to  sell  cattle  to  one 
another,  they  also  agree  which  of 
them  shall  do  the  weighing.  If  the 
buyer  does  the  weighing,  he  pays 
more.  If  the  seller  does  the  weighing, 
he  is  paid  less.  Similarly,  when  cat- 
tlemen arrange  to  divide  a  herd,  they 
agree  that  one  of  them  will  work 
the  cutting  gate  and  then  the  other 
will  have  first  choice  of  the  half  he 
wants.  The  results  of  such  dealings 
may  be  as  close  to  objective  truth 
as  human  beings  ever  come. 

I  worked  for  a  cattleman  once,  the 
summer  between  high  school  and  col- 
lege. He  decided  I  needed  a  good 
suit  for  college.  Since  I  couldn't  af- 
ford his  tailor,  he  looked  up  a  store 
where  they  sent  to  the  factory  for 
suits  made  to  measure.  The  salesman 
took  my  measurements,  wrote  out  the 
order,  and  then  asked  for  a  deposit. 
The  cattleman  bridled.  He  said  a 
man's  word  was  his  bond,  and  in  his 
business  thousands  of  dollars  rou- 
tinely changed  hands  with  a  hand- 
shake and  a  one-dollar  bill.  The  sales- 
man was  nonplussed.  He'd  never  seen 
either  of  us  before  and  couldn't 
imagine  trusting  a  total  stranger. 

Two  brothers  I  know  run  a  3,000- 
acre  '  attle  ranch  in  Missouri.  Their 
gram  was  the  world's  most  suc- 

cessful mule  trader.  He  did  a  lot  of 
business  with  cattlemen  who  rounded 
up  their  wild  mustangs  for  him,  be- 
fore the  automobile  and  the  motor- 
ized cavalry  condemned  the  mustang 


to  dog  food.  The  cattlemen  would 
pocket  his  checks  for  months,  some- 
times for  years,  without  cashing  them. 
They  carried  them  like  savings 
bonds,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that 
they  would  always  be  covered  at  the 
bank. 

But  however  admirable  the  honesty 
of  cattlemen,  their  other  virtues  are 
mostly  antique.  More  than  one  be- 
lieves we  should  return  to  the  gold 
standard.  They  are,  as  they  like  to 
boast  of  themselves,  smoking  their 
fiftieth  cigarette  of  the  day,  the  last 
of  the  rugged  individualists.  They 
work  hard,  but  no  one  dares  tell  them 
when  or  where.  They  don't  even  have 
federal  subsidies,  though  it's  hard  to 
believe  they  wouldn't  like  to. 

They  think  they  are  subscribers  to 
an  ancient  and  noble  code  of  con- 
duct, and  perhaps  they  are,  but  the 
basis  for  that  code  is  insecurity.  The 
cattle  business  is  so  irrational  that 
it  calls  forth  the  wildest  kind  of  spec- 
ulation, even  today,  when  new  com- 
modities markets  give  cattlemen 
some  chance  of  protecting  them- 
selves. Cattle  prices  may  go  up  or 
down  by  40  percent  in  six  months. 
Capriciously.  Imagine  the  high,  bro- 
ken windows  on  Wall  Street  if  the 
Dow-Jones  varied  400  points  in  six 
months.  The  effect  of  such  madness 
on  its  practitioners  is  staunch  con- 
servatism, hidebound  conservatism, 
in  business  certainly  and  often  in 
politics  too,  born  of  a  kind  of  life- 
time systemic  shock  that  leads  cat- 
tlemen to  believe  that  the  only  way  to 
do  things  is  to  do  them  the  way  they 
were  successfully — more  or  less  suc- 
cessfully— done  before. 

Richard  Rhodes  is  a  contributing  editor  of 
Harper's  and  the  author  of  The  Ungodly:  A 
Novel  of  the  Donner  Party. 


Chance,  element; 


TIHE  REASON  CATTLEMEN  are  <  l- 
servative  is  that  the  business ! 
beef  is  a  stochastic  business,  a  b 
ness  characterized  partly  by  oi  r 
and  partly  by  chance.  The  prob 
is  figuring  out  which  part  is  wh  , 
The  breeder  who  mates  a  good  J 
with  a  good  cow  and  gets  a  dvil 
calf,  the  feedlot  owner  whose  anir  i 
are  at  their  prime  the  day  the  mai  t 
goes  up  must  be  excused  for  tan ; 
the  universe  personally.  Those  i  j 
have  little  control  over  their  lives  ! 
likely  to  believe  in  omens. 

As  a  result,  your  true  cattlema  ii 
land-poor.  That  is  how  he  can  be 
ognized  and  differentiated  from  i 
businessmen  in  the  business.  Wl 
ever  he  makes  a  little  money,  he, 
sumes  he  is  likely  to  make  more 
he  uses  his  money  to  buy  more  1 1 
so  he  can  run  more  cattle.  Hav 
found,  like  Job,  no  other  refuge 
righteousness,  all  cattlemen  are 
timists. 


Cattle,  opportunities 

Tl  RADITIONAL  DESCRIPTIONS  of 
cattle  business  reflect  its  irrep: 
sible  good  cheer,  even  at  the  expe 
of  common  sense.  Building  ste 
engines,  manufacturing  zippers  w 
once  risky  ventures,  but  are  ri: 
no  more.  Cattle  are  as  risky  toda) 
they  were  400  years  ago — perh 
more  so.  Yet  down  through  the  y< 
respected  correspondents  have  b 
gulling  urban  readers  with  fane 
promises  of  success. 

This  is  Gen.  James  S.  Brisbin,  I 
Army,  who  published  in  1881  a  b< 


♦ 


The  American  forest  still  belongs 
to  the  American  people. 


individually-owned  forestland.  forest  products  industry  forestland. 


And  to  a  lot  of  people. 

To  begin  with,  four  million 
individual  Americans  own  39% 
of  the  entire  forest— a  forest  that's 
still  nearly  three-fourths  as  large 
as  it  was  when  Columbus  landed. 

Then,  too,  everybody  shares 
ownership  in  that  19%  of  the 
forest  owned  by  federal  and  state 
governments  which  supplies 
so  much  of  the  raw  material  for 
building  our  houses  and  cities 
and  making  our  paper  products. 

And  when  you  add  the  17 
million  acres  of  forestland  that's 
been  set  aside  for  parks  and 
wilderness  areas,  and  the  govern- 
ment land  not  suitable  for  growing 
commercial  trees,  the  American 
people— individually  or  collec- 
tively —own  91%  of  America's 
753  million  acres  of  forest. 

So  if  the  forest  industries 


seem  to  own  more  than  their 
9%,  it's  probably  because  with 
responsible,  scientific  manage- 
ment they've  been  able  to  make 
this  9%  produce  26%  of  all  the 
raw  material  we  need  for  today's 
wood  and  paper  products,  and 
still  keep  America  green— and 
growing. 

Source  Department  ot  Agriculture  U  S  Forest  Service 
Fur  the  whole  story  on  America's  forest  today,  get  "Forests  USA" 
For  your  copy  of  this  full  color,  16-pajre  booklet, 
send  25a  toAFI.  P.O.  Box  1416,  Washington,  D  C  20013 

1  1 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


American  Forest  Institute  i 


BEEF  BONANZA 


called  The  Beef  Bonanza.  Here  he 
quotes  a  letter  purportedly  written 
by  a  wealthy  Western  gentleman  to 
his  impoverished  brother  in  the  East: 

Now  let  us  see  what  we  can  do 
with  a  herd  of  400  Texas  cows, 
worth  $5,000,  to  begin  with.  At 
the  end  of  one  year  the  cows 
would  have  400  calves,  each 
worth  $7.00.  I  count  full  yield, 
for  in  cross-breeding  there  is  not 
one  cow  in  a  hundred  barren; 
neither  is  the  loss  over  one  per 
cent  of  calves  dropped  where  hay 
and  shelter  is  provided,  and  prop- 
er care  taken. 

The  same  gentleman,  when  closely 
questioned  by  the  general,  says,  "In 
cattle  raising  the  herd  doubles  up 
and  dovetails  so  fast  it  is  with  dif- 
ficulty we  can  compute  increase." 
Cattlemen  are  notorious  for  their 
dislike  of  paperwork,  but  they  would 
envy  the  gentleman's  justification. 

To  set  the  record  straight  there 
is  Cowboy  Arithmetic,  a  book  by 
Gen.  Harold  L.  Oppenheimer  of  Op- 
penheimer  Industries,  one  of  the  larg- 
est cattle  management  firms  in  the 
world.  Oppenheimer  proposes  no 
more  than  an  80  percent  calf  crop 
for  purposes  of  figuring,  and  even 
allowing  only  eight  calves  for  every 
ten  cows  he  includes  a  deduction  of 
7  percent  before  profits  for  "culling, 
mortality  and  optimism." 

Oppenheimer  is  optimistic  about 
the  cattle  business,  not  only  on  gen- 
eral principles  but  also  because  he 
has  studied  the  market  carefully  and 
knows  the  American  scene  well.  He 
returned  from  Europe  only  a  few 
months  ago,  where  he  found  beef 
prices,  mutatis  mutandis,  as  much  as 
two-and-a-half  times  as  high  as  ours. 
Europe  has  discovered  corn-fed  beef 
and  likes  it  as  much  as  we  do — likes 
it  two-and-a-half  times  as  much  as  we 
do,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  The  European 
demand  and  prices  are  such  that  a 
choice  steer  is  worth  about  four  cents 
a  pound  more  to  European  buyers, 
FOB  Kansas  City  International  Air- 
port, than  it  is  worth  to  American 
buyers,  FOB  the  Kansas  City  stock- 
yards, half  an  hour  down  the  road. 
And  the  European  buyer  will  absorb 
the  cost  of  transportation,  shrinkage, 
slaughter,  and  u  aste.  The  growing  Eu- 
ropean demand  for  '  orn-fed  beef  is  a 
dilemma  of  serious  proportions  for 
the  Nixon  Administration.  Exporting 
beef  will  help  oui  balance  of  pay- 
ments, but  it  can  only  hurt  domestic 
beef  prices,  i.e.,  push  them  up. 


The  optimism  of  dyed-in-the-wool 
cattlemen  begins  to  make  sense. 

High  beef  prices,  causes  of 

CATTLEMEN  ARE  GAMBLERS,  but 
not  very  daring  ones.  In  their  bid- 
ding against  future  price  changes 
they  aren't  likely  to  bluff.  For  years 
they  have  held  back  only  enough  of 
the  best  young  heifers  to  maintain 
their  cow  herds.  The  other  heifers, 
the  majority  of  heifers,  went  to  the 
feedlots  along  with  the  steers,  and 
then  to  slaughter.  Since  they  weren't 
allowed  to  breed,  the  slaughter  heif- 
ers had  no  offspring,  and  the  total 
number  of  cattle  in  the  United  States 
didn't  much  increase.  Demand  did. 
Finally,  after  fifteen  years,  prices 
abruptly  went  up.  Even  better  (or 
worse,  if  your  point  of  view  is  that 
of  the  consumer),  prices  looked  as  if 
they  would  stay  up  because  Amer- 
icans, among  others,  will  do  every- 
thing but  kill  for  beef.  So  this  year 
the  cattlemen  are  holding  back  every 
heifer  they  can  find  space  to  feed. 
They're  increasing  the  size  of  their 
cow  herds.  For  the  next  two  years, 
that  decision  is  going  to  add  an  arti- 
ficial scarcity  to  the  very  real  scarcity 
of  beef  we've  been  feeling.  By  then 
the  heifers  will  have  calved  and  the 
calves  will  have  gone  to  feedlots,  and 
there'll  be  more  beef  for  us  all — ex- 
cept that  by  then  Europeans  will  be 
taking  more.  More  Americans  will 
be  taking  more.  And  imported  beef, 
especially  Australian  beef,  which  we 
rely  on  to  make  up  the  difference  at 
the  hamburger  level,  will  be  going  to 
the  Japanese. 

Another  cause  of  the  change  in 
beef  prices  was  the  winter  that  just 
passed,  the  worst  cattlemen  have  seen 
in  years.  A  20  percent  calf  mortality 
was  not  uncommon.  Those  calves  will 
never  grow  to  be  corn-fed  steers. 

Land,  decline  and  fall  of 

TODAY  THERE  IS  NO  MORE  land 
available  for  the  production  of 
human  food.  What  we  have  now  is 
all  we  shall  ever  have,  and  urban 
growth,  industrial  decentralization, 
federal  projects,  and  private  recre- 
ation are  reducing  it  further  by  about 
five  million  acres  a  year.  The  obvious 
result  of  this  shrinkage  is  that  the 
value  of  rural  land  is  going  up.  So, 
accordingly,  is  the  cost  of  raising  cat- 


tle on  that  land.  With  land 
rising,  cattlemen  are  finding  i 
ficult  to  put  together  new,  econo 
assemblages  of  land.  To  expan 
reap  economies  of  scale.  Their 
native  is  to  use  the  land  they 
more   intensely.   You   can  sq 
1,500  cows  onto  land  that  cal 
1,000  head  comfortably,  but  onll 
spending  more  per  cow — for  fi 
izer  and  the  like.  And  intense  1 
tivation"   of  cattle  has   its  lia 
Crowded,   muddy   feedlots  suffl 
worst  of  all  from  the  terrible  wi 
of  '72.  Animals  standing  up  to  fl 
bellies  in  cold  mud  don't  do  | 
well. 

Because  of  these  and  other  chai 
in  traditional  land  values,  rural  r] 
are  expected  to  double  this  year, 
cattle  industry  is  reeling  with 
shock  of  it. 


i 
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Guilt,  a  certain  sense 


LARGE,  ANONYMOUS  CORPORATlf 
i  do  not  feel  guilt  when  their  p:S 
itable  operations  add  to  the  costjl 
living.  Cattlemen  do.  For  the  qt 
time  in  years  they  are  making  so 
thing  like  a  10  percent  return  on  t. 
investments,  not  a  killing  certai 
but  a  welcome  change  from  the  2  \ 
cent   returns   of    the    recent  pi 
(  Sometimes  they  saw  no  returns 
all.  Sometimes  they  took  losses 
$40  and  $50  a  head. )  And  now, 
if  some  monstrous  conscience  lear 
over  their  shoulders  just  as  they  lif 
the  apple  from  the  fruit  stand,  tl 
find  the  entire  consumer  nation  m 
at  them. 

The  supermarkets  get  boycott^ 
Cattlemen  go  to  supermarkets  a-1 
buy  up  a  thousand  dollars'  worth ' 
beef  and  give  it  away  to  dramati' 
their  plight.  Back  during  the  fi] 
week  of  boycotting,  the  farmers  alor 
the  Missouri  River  bottoms  north 
Kansas  City  posted  their  proper 
against  the  gentle  souls  who  go  the 
every  spring  to  hunt  morels,  whi< 
taste,  incidentally,  like  beefstea 
The  farmers  put  up  signs  explainir 
that  they  were  barring  mushroo 
hunting  in  retaliation  for  the  boycot 
"Enjoy  your  peanut  butter  san< 
niches."  the  >igns  said  petulantly. 

Such  emotional  overkill  sugges 
that  cattlemen  are  feeling  guilt 
about  their  good  fortune  and  perhap 
a  little  hysterical.  They've  seen  har 
times  for  so  long  they  can't  really  b< 
lieve  the  demand  for  beef  is  going  t 


I|  sd  all-aluminum  cans  are  worth  as 
h  ch  as  $200  a  ton.  Unfortunately, 
1  ny  communities  are  just  throwing 
I'm  away,  and  that's  what  Alcoa 
Inks  ought  to  be  stopped, 
lere's  not  another  beverage  pack- 
I  ng  material  quite  like  aluminum. 
|[  ly  aluminum  has  all  these  things 
I  ng  for  it:  it's  lightweight,  chills 
I  ckly,  keeps  things  fresh,  opens 
I!  h  a  snap,  has  high  scrap  value  and 
In  be  recycled  repeatedly.  It's 
I'ntiful,  too. 


When  you  recycle  aluminum,  you  save 
energy.  It  takes  only  5  percent  as 
much  energy  to  recycle  aluminum  as 
it  takes  to  make  it  the  first  time. 
Recycling  aluminum,  then,  is  very 
practical.  And  possible. 
In  1970,  Alcoa  started  a  "Yes  We  Can" 
campaign  to  reclaim  all-aluminum 
cans  in  the  San  Diego  and  Dallas- 
Fort  Worth  areas.  Since  then,  over  200 
million  cans  have  been  reclaimed  for 
recycling  in  those  cities  alone. 
Alcoa  will  pay  as  much  as  $200  a  ton 


to  any  community  reclamation  center 
for  all  the  used  aluminum  cans  they 
can  collect.  We'll  pay  it  because  alu- 
minum is  a  practical  packaging 
material  to  recycle. 
Alcoa  would  like  to  tell  you  how  one 
community  established  its  collection 
center. 

Write  Tor  our  brochure.  We'll  also 
send  you  a  list  of  America's  aluminum 
can  reclamation  centers. 
Aluminum  Company  of  America.  820- J 
Alcoa  Building,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15219. 


BEEF  BONANZA  

keep  the  prices  high  and  even  push 
them  higher.  They  imagine  that  only 
now  can  they  take  such  modest  profit 
as  has  finally  come  into  view.  And 
for  such  ambition  they  have  heen 
scourged  hy  the  populace.  It's  almost 
more  than  they  can  hear. 


Charolais,  invasion  of  the 


THE  FACT  IS,  THE  CATTLE  business 
is  just  beginning  to  emerge  from 
the  dark  ages,  practices,  prices,  prof- 
its and  all.  It  stands  today  in  about 
the  same  position  that  industry  stood 
seventy  years  ago:  at  the  beginning 
of  rational  management.  Cost  ac- 
counting is  no  longer  considered  an 
intolerable  burden  on  the  rancher's 
freedom  of  spirit.  Some  cattlemen 
are  willing  to  admit  that  there  are 
other  good  breeds  of  beef  cattle 
besides  Hereford,  Shorthorn,  and 
Angus.  Outside  investors  are  entering 
the  business  in  increasing  numbers 
under  corporate  and  limited-partner- 
ship arrangements,  funneling  in  soft 
dollars  that  would  otherwise  go  for 
taxes.  The  computer,  by  now  the 
mainstay  of  American  business,  is 
beginning  to  find  a  use  in  the  cattle 
business,  calculating  the  complicated 
vectors  of  genetic  improvement. 

Jerry  Litton,  a  freshman  Congress- 
man from  northeast  Missouri,  is  as 
good  an  example  of  a  renaissance 
cattleman  as  I  know.  At  thirty-five, 
Litton  has  made  himself  prosperous 
by  bringing  innovations  to  the  busi- 
ness of  breeding  registered  bulls.  He 
made  his  changes  fast:  Litton  and  his 
father  converted  their  Hereford  herd 
to  a  French  breed,  Charolais,  in 
1952.  Cattlemen  in  the  Southwest  had 
experimented  with  so-called  "exotic" 
breeds  before  1952,  most  notably 
with  Brahmins  that  could  tolerate 
flies  and  summer  heat.  But  the  idea 
that  Litton  and  others  like  him  fos- 
tered, of  introducing  large  European 
breeds  to  the  United  States,  not  for 
climatic  adaptation  but  because  they 
grew  faster  and  produced  more 
pounds  of  beef  at  an  earlier  age,  was 
an  idea  that  many  cattlemen,  includ- 
ing Cent  ral  Oppenheimer,  are  still 
skeptical  of. 

Litton,  whose  family  history  in- 
cludes hog  epidemics,  house  fires, 
and  accidents  that  left  his  father  bed- 
ridden for  years  on  end,  had  little  to 
lose.  He  promol  -d  the  big  white  cat- 
tle from  France  at  state  fairs,  renting 
exhibition    space    when  cattlemen 


wouldn't  let  him  into  their  shows. 
He  parlayed  his  small  Missouri  Char- 
olais convention  into  a  major  na- 
tional event  among  cattlemen  by 
bringing  in  speakers  like  Arthur  God- 
frey, Walter  Cronkite,  and  Ralph 
Nader,  hiring  Playboy  bunnies  to 
serve  as  ushers,  and  keeping  a  fleet 
of  limousines  standing  by  to  whisk 
his  potential  clients  around  town.  He 
used  showmanship  to  get  past  the 
cattlemen's  defenses;  when  he  suc- 
ceeded, he  proved  he  had"  a  good 
product  to  sell.  He  kept  his  bulls  out 
of  the  show  ring  for  ten  years  be- 
cause he  wasn't  sure  they  would  stack 
up  against  standards  established  for 
the  smaller,  blockier  English  breeds, 
but  when  he  finally  began  showing  he 
ran  away  with  every  prize  in  town. 
He  was  lucky  enough  to  chance  one 
day  upon  a  young  Charolais  bull, 
named  Sam  951,  who  grew  up  to 
such  extraordinary  quality  that  he 
sets  the  standard  today  against  which 
most  other  Charolais  bulls  in  the 
United  States  are  measured.  Litton's 
computerized  breeding  program  is  a 
model  system;  by  computing  aver- 
ages for  each  new  calf  against  aver- 
ages of  all  the  calf's  relatives  in  the 
program,  it  becomes  more  and  more 
accurate  in  its  predictions  every  year. 
It  can  presently  predict  a  calf's  wean- 
ing weight  to  within  a  pound  and  a 
half.  Litton  is  wry  about  his  innova- 
tions; he  says  they  wouldn't  be  con- 
sidered unusual  anywhere  except  in 
the  cattle  business 


Changes,  long-overdue 


CHAROLAIS  OPENED  THE  GATE  to  a 
stampede  of  exotic  breeds.  All 
are  European  dairy  and  working 
breeds  and  much  larger  than  Her- 
efords  or  Angus  or  Shorthorn.  The 
most  promising,  in  my  opinion,  is  an 
Italian  breed  developed  long  ago  by 
the  dukes  of  Tuscany,  the  Chianina, 
an  animal  bred  for  work  and  beef, 
that  stands  at  the  withers,  when  fully 
grown,  six  feet  high.  The  Chianina 
has  been  known  as  a  breed  in  the 
United  States  only  since  1971.  Since 
live  animals  cannot  be  imported  di- 
rectly to  the  United  States,  the  Chia- 
nina exists  here  at  the  present  time 
only  in  the  form  of  half-bred  calves 
produced  from  purebred  Chianina 
semen  artificially  inseminated  into 
Charolais,  Brown  Swiss,  Angus,  and 
other  cows.  Chianina  that  qualify  as 
purebred — 7/8  crosses  for  heifers, 


15/16  crosses  for  bulls — won't 
available  for  breeding  until  at  It  t 
the  fall  of  1975.  But  an  animal  t 
drops  an  average-size  calf  that  tl  i 
grows  so  fast  it  weans  at  twice  ■ 
weight  of  English  breed  calves,  al 
weighs  as  much  as  1,500  pounds  ! 
one  year  of  age,  is  an  animal  off. 
markable    promise — assuming  tjl 
buyers  of  slaughter  cattle  can  be  p 
suaded  that  large  cattle  should  not 
penalized  because  they  do  not  ma< 
the   conformation    of   the  Engl 
breeds. 

Changes  in  the  cattle  business  ; 
pear  to  be  coming  fast.  Consideri' 
the  pressures  of  the  marketpla 
they  could  hardly  do  otherwise.  I 
spite  some  toughened  tax  requi 
ments — cattle  investors  must  shov 
profit  at  least  every  third  year  to  kejl 
their  capital  gains  status — cattle  < 
beginning  to  look  like  a  good  inve 
ment.  Oppenheimer  Industries  us 
to  acquire  many  of  its  clients  fr< 
the  ranks  of  show  business  and  Hoi 
wood.  Today,  entertainers  accou 
for  less  than  5  percent  of  Oppe 
heimer's  clients,  who  are  for  the  mc 
part  bankers,  investment  bankei 
and  senior  partners  in  large  accou1.. 
ing  firms,  the  latter  being  people  m 
watch  over  other  people's  shoulde 
for  the  best  investments  around.  0 
penheimer  lists  four  reasons  why  v 
ban  businessmen  are  choosing  to  i 
vest  in  cattle.  He  puts  the  tax  shelt 
first,  profit  second,  glamour  thir 
and  liquidity  coupled  with  reasonab 
security  fourth. 

The  immediate  effect  of  prii 
freeze  3A  has  been  a  slowing  dov 
of  the  changes  coming  to  the  be 
business.  Cow-and-calf  men  are  k 
ting  more  of  their  heifers  go.  Feeq 
lot  men  aren't  putting  as  many  stee:. 
on  grain  when  grain  prices  soar  whr 
beef  prices  are  frozen.  We  can  expe<( 
to  see  higher  prices  than  ever  whe 
prices  are  thawed. 

But,  beyond  the  immediate  futun 
it's  possible  to  see  a  market  in  whic 
beef  prices  stay  high  and  go  highf 
as  demand  increases  not  only  withi 
the  United  States  but  also  from  th 
rest  of  the  world  and  as  the  practice 
necessary  to  squeeze  more  pounds  c 
beef  from  the  same  amount  of  lan 
add  more  cost  to  each  pound  of  bef 
produced.  That's  where  the  exoti 
breeds  come  in — Litton's  Charolai 
and  breeds  like  the  Chianina.  The 
aren't  likely  to  replace  the  Englis 
breeds  but  will  probably  be  cross 
bred  to  the  English  breeds  to  produc 


The  Texaco 
Gasoline  Economy  Test 

#en  if  you  fail  it,  what  you  learn  can  save  you  gasoline 
and  money  every  time  you  get  in  your  car. 


You  know  you  use  more  gasoline  when  you  drive  at  high 
jed.  But  do  you  know  how  much  more?  For  example, 
out  how  much  more  gasoline  do  you  use  at  60  mph  than 
50  mph? 

IA.  2%      □  B.  5%        □  C.  10% 


10  20  30  10  50  60  10  80  90  1  110  120 


S  A  A  v\ x\  v\ 1 1  </,///////// 


,You  waste  gasoline  if  your  tires  are  improperly 
lated.  But  do  you  know  which  causes  poorer  mileage, 
1  erinflated  tires  or  underinflated  tires? 

A.  Overinflated      □  B.  Underinflated 


•  The  kind  of  oil  you  use  can  affect  engine  performance, 
d.  Do  you  know  under  what  conditions  it  pays  to  use  a 
emium  motor  oil  like  Havoline  Super  Premium? 

A.  High-speed  driving 

B.  Hot-weather  driving 

C.  Stop-and-go  driving 


i 


4.  Jackrabbit  starts  eat  up  a  lot  more  gasoline  than  slow- 
and-easy  ones.  But  do  you  have  any  idea  how  many  miles 
per  gallon  jackrabbit  starts  can  cost  you  on  the  average? 

□  A.  1  mpg 

□  B.  2  mpg 

□  C.4mpg 


5»  If  you  have  a  standard  shift,  you  can  save  gasoline  by 
getting  into  high  as  quickly  as  possible.  How  much  more 
gasoline  do  you  think  you  use  if  you  race  along  in  2nd 
rather  than  shifting  into  high  gear? 

□  A.  Up  to  30% 

□  B.  Up  to  45% 

□  C.  Up  to  60% 


6.  A  car  that's  not  properly  tuned-up  is  simply  not  using 
gasoline  efficiently.  About  how  much  gasoline  do  you  think 
it  wastes? 

□  A.  Up  to  4%  f~f 

□  B.  Up  to  8% 

□  C.  Up  to  12% 


Answers: 

8 '9   8  5    8  >   D  '8  'V  :93J<P  irV  '€   81    D  \ 
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There  was  a  time 
when  nightingales  sang 
only  for  Emperors 

If  you've  never  met  a 
"sharma"or  a"merbok",you 
can  in  Singapore. They're  not 
exactly  spectacular  to  look 
at,  but  when  they  open  their 
beaks  they'll  make  a  Bird  of 
Paradise  want  to  sell  his 
plumes  to  pay  for  singing 
lessons. 

They  have  their  morning 
of  glory  every  Sunday  around 
Petain  Road  or  Eng  Hoon 


Street,  when  proud  owners 
give  them  an  airing  in  cages 
lavish  enough  for  the  Dowa- 
ger Empress. 

I  1 

B  The  Manager,  I 

Singapore  Tourist  Promotion  Board  | 

251  Post  Street,  San  Francisco, 

Cahfornia94108U.S.A.Tel:(4l5)39l-8476  | 
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brochures  on  Singapore 
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State 


Come  Share  Our  World 
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a  bigger,  faster-growing  animal  ij 
all  the  benefits  of  hybrid  vigor  bi 
is  the  response,  in  the  form  of  h  ltdj 
and  growth  and  general  vitality  hi 
comes  when  two  distantly  relate  it,. 
imals  are  crossed,  suppressing 
desirable  recessive  traits  and  en< 
ing  desirable  dominants ) .  Ame  a: 
taste  is  already  moving  in  the  ( jfc 
tion  of  what  can  only  be  callt 
veal  anyway,  and  if  Chianina-A  us 
steer  calves  could  be  fed  to  the 
weight  at  a  much  earlier  age 
purebred  Angus  calves  are  today,  ic 
would  mind  but  those  who  like  .n- 
er  beef  and  those  who  think  | 
shouldn't  breed  upstarts  to  old  re  n 
ers  regardless  of  the  results? 

Don't  forget,  though,  that  theref 
upper  limits  to  the  amount  of  i| 
that  can  be  produced  in  the  Ui 
States  and  in  the  world,  and  thabe 
world  is  beginning  to  position  ii.ll 
to  compete  with  Americans  ft  i 
large  share.  Environmentalists  fee 
been  saying  for  a  long  time  that' e 
world  doesn't  have  enough  resou 
to  go  around;  no  one  ever  said  I 
would  be  one  of  the  first  to  be  spi 
thin,  but  that  is  what  is  happeniij 


Beef,  low  cosijf 


Y'ET  BEEF  REMAINS  CHEAP  in 
United  States  of  America.  Ji 
Litton  has  memorized  the  statist1: 
he  uses  them  to  answer  his  collea^ 
in  Congress.  An  hour's  wages  tot 
Litton  says,  buys  3.1  pounds  of  bf 
Ten  years  ago  it  bought  1.8  poui 
Less  than  16  percent  of  our  incc 
goes  for  food.  Ten  years  ago  t|i 
figure  was  20  percent;  twenty  ye) 
ago  it  was  23.  In  England  25  perc 
of  income  goes  for  food,  in  Ja^ 
35,  in  Russia  58,  in  most  Asian  co, 
tries  80.  "So  I  tell  my  urban  < 
leagues  in  Congress,''  Litton  c 
tinues,   "that   one   of   the  reasi 
most  Americans  have  so  many  n 
things  is  because  they're  only  spe 
ing  16  percent  of  their  dollar 
food.  I  don't  care  what  set  of  figu 
you  look  at,  in  none  of  them  is  fc 
high.  Food  has  gone  up  4.8  perci 
in  this  country  in  the  last  year,  1  : 
in  European  countries  it's  gone 
about  8  percent." 

The  reason  beef  prices  seem  so  i 
possible  is  that  they  have  changed 
fast.  They're  not  going  to  get  bett 
so  we  might  as  well  get  used  to  the 
The  beef  bonanza,  price  freezes  n 
withstanding,  is  here  to  stay. 


id  Denby 


$  3s  on  the  decline  of 

t  rosexuality  in  our  movies 


SHORT  TIME  AGO,  when  critics 
wanted  to  dismiss  American 
1  tes  as  trivial  and  artless,  they 
m  1  always  point  to  Hollywood's 
ilia  for  working  romance  into 
ar.ically  every  picture.  Our  love- 
ii  k  cinema  often  deserved  to  be 
■;ered  at;  convinced  that  the  pub- 

■  ould  feel  cheated  without  a  little 
inching  every  half  hour  or  so,  the 
aaering  studio  tyrants  forced  a 
I;  interest"  into  desert  adventure 

■  ires,  sci-fi,  Westerns,  mysteries, 
lie  Brothers'  comedies — you  name 

■  nd  yet,  even  if  "love"  occasion- 
■slowed  down  a  nifty  melodrama 
•  ised  false  issues,  American  mov- 
ftfiered  one  of  the  most  engaging 
•antic  myths  in  the  history  of  pop- 
I  culture — men  and  women  work- 

■  competing,  playing,  or  suffering 
ither  out  in  the  great  world  and 
Big  in  love  while  doing  it.  Com- 
lonship  between  the  sexes  was 

I  a  genuine  ideal  in  our  movies. 
I pday,  that  norm  seems  remote 
§  peculiar.  Romance  is  just  about 

I I  in  our  movies;  there's  plenty  of 
1  of  course,  but  movies  in  which 

■  !  and  female  equals  meet,  fight, 

■  in  love,  have  an  affair,  get  mar- 
I  or  don't  get  married  have  just 
lit  disappeared.  And  when  you  do 
la  love  affair  at  the  center  of  an 
■hrican  picture,  the  picture  is 
Ily  always  terrible.  Romance  has 
I  me  the  province  of  a  sickening 
I  retrograde  commercial  sentimen- 
iy,  the  genre  in  which  mind  and 
jition  and  style  are  relinquished, 
■•viegoers  will  doubtless  be  able 

■  3me  up  with  exceptions,  but  I'm 
Bg  to  get  at  a  general  trend.) 
Iiur  filmmakers  seem  to  have  lost 

■  ability  to  make  ordinary  hetero- 
I  al  behavior  interesting.  In  the 

■  the  American  in  love  was  an  in- 
|;d  wise  guy;  now  he's  simply 
I  der  than  other  movie  characters. 
Iw  scenes  of  Sidney  Poitier's  mush 
ii  Warm  December  were  enough 
J  nake  me  grateful  for  the  most 
Jtous  black  exploitation  movies. 
I    divorced   husband   and  wife 


( George  Segal  and  Susan  Anspach ) 
in  Paul  Mazursky's  Blume  in  Love 
are  both  so  nebulous  that  the  movie 
never  gets  off  the  ground;  since  the 
flashbacks  show  they  were  bored  with 
each  other  during  their  marriage, 
why  should  we  spend  two  hours  root- 
ing for  the  wife  to  give  in  and  take 
her  husband  back — aren't  they  better 
off  divorced? 

A  Touch  of  Class  tries  to  revive 
the  old  Thirties'  magic,  but  it  stum- 
bles badly.  Following  the  convention 
that  has  been  standard  in  romantic 
comedy  since  It  Happened  One  Night, 
writer-director  Melvin  Frank  gives 
us  a  couple  whose  mutual  insults 
cover  an  irresistible  attraction  until 
finally,  after  a  variety  of  adventures, 
the  mask  of  antagonism  drops  away 
and  their  love  is  that  much  stronger 
for  having  emerged  out  of  anger.  It's 
a  charming  formula,  but  it  requires 
a  certain  delicacy  to  work.  Here,  in  a 
misbegotten  attempt  to  be  modern 
and  knowing,  Frank  turns  the  comic 
insults  into  vicious  name-calling  and 
competition.  Thus,  when  George  Se- 
gal and  Glenda  Jackson  fall  into  bed 
after  a  bit  of  "healthy"  violence,  only 
the  crassest  assumptions  about  the 
healing  powers  of  sex  would  allow  us 
to  think  that  these  two  could  swallow 
their  pride  and  anger  and  immedi- 
ately become  idyllic  lovers.  Yet  this 
is  what  Frank  is  up  to;  he  wants  us 
to  think  they  might  live  happily  ever 

David  Denby  is  the  editor  of  Film  72/73,  an 
anthology  of  criticism  that  will  be  published 
in  November  by  Bobbs-Merrill. 


after  if  it  weren't  for  Segal's  rotten 
marriage,  and  in  the  second  half  of 
the  picture  the  inhuman  pseudo- 
"  smart"  dialogue  gives  way  to  a  con- 
ventional pathos  of  lost  opportunities. 

It  looks  as  if  A  Touch  of  Class 
has  become  a  moderate-size  hit, 
but  anyone  can  see  that  the  real  ac- 
tion these  days  isn't  in  romantic 
comedy.  Most  of  the  big  hits  as  well 
as  the  movies  that  have  earned  criti- 
cal raves  and  awards  in  recent  years 
have  done  without  romance,  and  an 
amazing  number  have  dispensed  with 
women.  In  the  important  new  movies 
the  main  emotional  relationships  are 
between  men;  more  and  more,  wom- 
en are  forced  out  to  the  periphery  as 
men's  whores,  sisters,  or  stay-at-home 
wives,  or  they  are  excluded  alto- 
gether. (Of  course  a  few  movies  are 
dominated  by  women — those  starring 
Barbra  Streisand  or  Liza  Minnelli, 
for  instance — but,  as  I'll  explain 
later,  these  pictures  are  peculiarly 
sexless  and  unromantic. )  Since  1966, 
with  A  Man  for  All  Seasons,  and  in- 
cluding, year  by  year,  In  the  Heat  of 
the  Night,  Oliver!,  Midnight  Cowboy, 
Patton,  The  French  Connection,  and 
The  Godfather,  the  Academy  Award 
for  best  picture  has  gone  for  seven 
consecutive  years  to  a  movie  without 
a  major  female  role.  To  this  list  we 
could  add  another  group  of  films, 
equally  successful,  all  of  them  male 
competition/companionship  epics,  all 
of  them  indifferent  or  hostile  to  wom- 
en: Easy  Rider,  M*A*S*H,  The  Wild 
Bunch,  Husbands,  Butch  Cassidy  and 
the  Sundance  Kid,  Deliverance,  The 
Candidate,  The  Friends  of  Eddie 
Coyle,  and  Scarecroiv. 


•TP  HE  TWO  MEN,  DRIFTERS,  meet  at 

U  the  side  of  the  road  somewhere 
out  West  and  quickly  become  friends. 
The  older  has  done  six  years  in  the 
pen  and  is  on  his  way  to  Pittsburgh 
to  get  some  money  out  of  a  bank  and 
start  a  car  wash;  the  younger  has 
been  at  sea,  avoiding  the  responsi- 
bilities of  fatherhood — he  carries  a 


THE  MOVIES  

lamp  in  a  little  white  box  for  his 
child  in  Detroit  who  may  be  a  boy  or 
a  girl,  he  doesn't  know.  Together  they 
travel  east,  hitching,  riding  on 
freights,  dropping  in  on  relatives, 
whoring,  fighting,  getting  drunk  in 
bars,  always  moving  across  the  coun- 
try in  one  of  those  movie  journeys 
that  is  less  an  experience  of  an  actual 
landscape  than  a  metaphorical  test  of 
American  ideals  and  liberties.  And 
we  aren't  surprised  when  the  ideals 
are  shown  to  be  an  illusion  and  the 
liberty  impossible;  the  journey  ends 
in  madness  and  defeat. 

What  I'm  describing  is  the  recent 
Gene  Hackman-Al  Pacino  film, 
Scarecrow,  yet,  apart  from  specific 
details,  it  sounds  suspiciously  like 
many  other  serious-minded  American 
pictures  of  recent  years — Easy  Rider, 
Midnight  Cowboy,  Two-Lane  Black- 
top, Five  Easy  Pieces,  etc.  This  nega- 
tive picaresque,  the  journey  through 
corrupt,  betraying  America,  has  be- 
come a  major  new  movie  genre,  and 
Scarecrow  has  all  the  familiar  ele- 
ments: fancy,  bleak  photography; 
an  elegy  for  a  simpler  land;  forlorn 
little  "sensitive"  moments,  repeated 
over  and  over  until  they  become  cli- 
ches; and,  most  important,  those  two 
demoralized  male  characters  at  the 
center.  In  these  films,  despite  the 
dithering,  aimless  quality,  defeat  is 
built  into  the  basic  structure;  we 
know  from  the  beginning  that  the 
two  heroes  of  Scarecrow  aren't  going 
to  make  it,  and  we  know  the  same 
about  the  other  down-and-outers  who 
have  recently  become  the  ironic  mod- 
els of  American  ambition  and  ideal- 
ism in  our  movies.  These  men  are  all 
harmless  enough  and  their  dreams 
are  innocent,  yet  America  is  too 
much  for  them,  America  does  them 
in.  Some  of  these  movies  have  been 
very  affecting,  yet  the  condemnation 
of  America  comes  too  easily:  the 
country  may  be  corrupt,  but  films  like 
Easy  Rider  and  Scarecrow  haven't 
begun  to  comprehend  the  complex- 
ity of  American  life.  Despite  all  the 
adventures,  all  the  experience,  these 
movie>  take  place  in  a  vacuum,  an 
America  more  mythical  and  meta- 
physical than  actual.  Their  reality 
isn't  our  reality,  at  least  not  centrally, 
and  one  of  ihe  principal  reasons  is 
that  women  are  never  allowed  to  in- 
trude on  the  masculine  relationships; 
the  movies  take  place  in  a  land  where 
women  barelv  exist. 

It's  probably  the  .  ontrived  ab- 
sence of  women  that  allows  these 


films  to  indulge  in  pretentious,  vacu- 
ous attitudinizing  about  America; 
women  would  turn  the  films  back  to- 
ward the  center,  back  toward  a  con- 
sideration of  work  and  sex  and  love, 
and  they  would  also  tighten  up  the 
films  dramatically  and  make  it  easier 
for  them  to  find  a  more  plausible 
resolution.  As  it  is,  this  type  of  am- 
bitious buddy-buddy  movie  has  no- 
where to  go  except  toward  death  and 
madness — the  sudden  apocalyptic 
ending  that  always  seems  so  phony — ■ 
or  toward  homosexuality. 

So  far,  any  suggestion  of  sexual 
attraction  between  the  principal  char- 
acters has  been  avoided  like  the 
black  death,  but  as  one  after  another 
of  these  movies  is  released,  certain 
critics  have  begun  to  discern  a  sub- 
text of  repressed  homosexuality;  this 
"insight"  is  accompanied  by  an  at- 
tack on  the  filmmakers  for  refusing 
to  face  up  to  the  obvious  implications 
of  the  material.  But  this  is  a  line  I 
would  be  wary  of  taking.  Pointing 
out  homosexual  motifs  in  movies  gets 
to  be  a  nasty,  invidious  game,  par- 
ticularly if  the  charge  is  that  these 
are  closet-queen  movies.  Calling 
someone  a  repressed  homosexual  is 
far  more  damning  these  days  than 
merely  calling  him  a  homosexual, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  movies — the 
charge  implies  not  only  incompetence 
and  ignorance  but  a  cowardice  that 
is  no  longer  quite  plausible,  even  for 
commercial  movies.  Homosexuality 
is  now  good  box  office,  and  there's  no 
compelling  reason  for  movie  com- 
panies to  avoid  it. 

ritics  LOOK  for  homosexual  ex- 
\\r)  planations  because  they  are  un- 
comfortable with  the  content  of  mov- 
ies like  Midnight  Cowboy  and  Scare- 
crow— men  learning  to  take  care  of 
each  other,  learning  that  friendship  is 
more  important  than  anything  else, 
and  so  on — and  because  these  movies 
seem  to  carry  an  excess  of  emotion. 
It's  true  that  Midnight  Cowboy  was 
out  of  control  at  times  and  that  Scare- 
crow lacks  focus  and  becomes  repeti- 
tive and  silly,  but  refusing  to  come 
to  terms  with  homosexuality  isn't 
necessarily  the  reason;  dozens  of 
movies  are  plagued  by  artistic  fail- 
ures of  this  type.  Moreover,  there's 
nothing  distinctly  homoerotic  about 
the  relationships  in  these  movies  as 
there  was,  say,  in  movies  like  The 
Servant,  King  Rat,  Performance,  and 
many  others.  Movies  like  Scarecrow 


inhabit  a  sexual  limbo  I  despitt  \ 
the  whores ),  and  dramatically  tin 
irresolute  and  irritating. 

Leaving  aside  the  question  of  > 
mosexuality,  I  think  the  men  0 
write  and  direct  these  movies 
guilty  of  a  kind  of  sentimental  fn 
nalism  that  downgrades  or  sin  y 
ignores   women — the    feeling  i 
women  aren't  as  fine  as  men,  no  j 
spiritual,  not  as  noble  or  as  subli  • 
ly  pathetic.  In  this  view  women  e  i 
practical,  earthbound,  reality-ori 
ed  creatures,  friendly  and  sexual 
generous,  but  on  the  whole  rat 
trivial;  in  the  larger,  "mythic"  An 
ican    experiences    that  Hollywd 
loves  so  much,  they  don't  count  fa 
thing. 

In  fact,  whores  are  virtually 
only  women  to  appear  in  the  curr 
male-action  films.  In  his  recent  t 
Garrett  and  Billy  the  Kid,  Sam  Pc 
inpah,  who  is  something  of  a  conn< 
seur  in  these  matters,  brings  back 
grateful,  adoring  Mexican  types 
used  in  The  Wild  Bunch.  Like 
many  of  the  semi-anonymous  won 
in  recent  American  movies,  they  <i 
there  only  to  be  screwed,  quarrel 
over,  and  slapped  around. 

The  picture  is  still  another  of  th( 
elegies  for  the  Old  West;  the  t 
heroes,  posed  nonchalantly  againsl 
variety  of  Mexican  landscapes,  j 
ment  the  good  old  days  when  gi 
slingers  lived  the  free  life.  This  sap: 
male  fantasy  has  become  a  centt 
American  experience — not  by  virt 
of  its  truth,  not  because  anyone  oij 
side  Hollywood  deeply  cares  about  • 
but  because  it  is  forced  on  us  in  01 
form  or  another  about  six  times) 
year.  One  after  another,  the  male  pr 
fessionals  offer  their  swan  songs:  gUi 
slingers,  gangsters,  pimps,  cops,  ri 
deo  stars — each  in  turn  takes  his  la 
ride,  makes  his  last  run,  sustainir> 
his  style  and  courage  right  to  the  en 
(our  cinema  succumbed  to  Erne; 
Hemingway's  sentimental  side  in  th 
late  Forties  and  may  never  come  01 
of  it ) .  What  we've  got  is  a  cinema  c' 
male  dithering  and  gracious  mal 
nostalgia — a  crackpot  cinema. 

n  et's  examine  the  other  side  c 
the  coin.  American  movies  ar 
terribly  diminished  at  the  moment  b 
the  almost  total  absence  of  heroinei 
Every  movie  period  had  its  great  f( 
male  stars  and  archetypes,  its  hero 
ines  of  love  and  adventure  and  suffei 
ing.  There  were  the  exquisite,  trem 


ifl;  Griffith  virgins  (Mae  Marsh 
itf  Lillian  Gish ) ,  fiercely  struggling 
a  ist  violation  and  death;  Mary 
ford,  the  more  sentimental  vision 
I  urity  in  white;  Theda  Bara,  the 
ifl  tless  vamp  who  "ruined"  men  by 

■  dozens;  Gloria  Swanson,  the  over- 
lived society  adulteress;  Garbo  as 
Mxmiplex,  neurotic  modern  worn- 
A  Constance  Bennett,  seduced  and 
h  idoned  by  wealthy  men  in  picture 

•  picture;  Jean  Arthur,  the  Thir- 
ie:  working  girl — man's  companion 
equal;    strident,  exasperated 
ile  Lombard;  Jean  Harlow,  the 
l-hearted  loudmouth,  and  Clau- 
;  Colbert,  the  tease;  Katharine 
burn  and  Bette  Davis,  exemplars 
fjeroic  striving  and  feeling  in  role 
role;  Joan  Crawford,  Lana  Tur- 
and  Barbara  Stanwyck  as  the 
eH  ally  overpowering  murderesses 
H  adulteresses  of  the  Forties,  and 
)  n. 

!|  indulge  myself  in  this  list  partly 
wof  longing  for  some  of  the  old 

•  isses,  partly  to  show  the  neces- 
m  of  creating  truly  contemporary 
§ien  in  the  movies.  Most  of  these 
01"  i  reflected  asinine  ideas  about 
it  ten,  and  no  actress  of  today  is  go- 
n  to  get  very  far  playing  embattled 

■  ins  or  poisonous  husband  steal- 
f  Stanwyck,  for  instance,  was  ex- 
iig  as  the  wicked  woman  of  the 
i|ies,  but  that  image  makes  sense 
I  only  as  a  reflection  of  male  para- 
i*[ .  Still,  sexist  or  not,  those  were 
4  s  that  a  woman  could  sink  her 
ii  into.  Today  such  parts  are  rare; 
lie's  lucky  an  actress  can  get  a 
for  role  as  a  hooker  rather  than 

•  of  those  nominal  parts  in  a  male- 
iiinated  film.  The  hooker  seems  to 

•  about  the  only  type  of  modern 
flian  that  male  directors  and  writ- 
f  will  allow  themselves  to  admire, 

■  hooker  movie  being  the  only  in- 
1  sting  exception  to  the  blight  on 
1  ance.  Jane  Fonda  in  Klute,  Bar- 

•  Streisand  in  The  Owl  and  the 
*$ycat,  Julie  Christie  in  McCabe 
I  Mrs.  Miller,  Karen  Black  in  the 

■  cious  Portnoy's  Complaint — these 
]  the  funny,  tough  women  who  are 
U  descendants  of  the  heroines  of  the 
[rties.  The  hooker  has  benefited 
I  n  a  reversal  of  male  fantasies — 
tngth  of  character  is  now  widely 

•  •dated  in  the  movies  with  sexual 
I  i  rosity,  weakness  with  sexual  in- 

•  tion.  The  hooker  is  available  and 
I  is  good  at  what  she  does  (yet  she 
I  he  only  woman  professional  now 
fearing  in  the  movies — is  it  be- 


cause 


she  doesn't  compete  with 
men.' |,  and  she  won't  gum  up  a 
relationship  with  conventional  ro- 
mantic talk  and  nagging  demands. 

Jane  Fonda,  who  was  so  brilliant 
as  the  hooker  in  Klute,  is  the  only 
major  contemporary  actress  to  carve 
out  a  persona  for  herself  in  the  old 
manner — the  tough,  bruised,  re- 
sourceful girl  who's  a  little  more  ag- 
gressive than  she  need  be  because 
she's  been  pushed  around  too  much. 
But  what  kind  of  a  future  does  Fon- 
da have  as  an  actress?  Half  the  time 
she  gives  the  impression  that  acting 
is  a  rather  trivial  occupation  for  a 
grown  woman  (although,  unlike 
Brando,  she  doesn't  draw  on  that 
self-disgust  when  she  performs ) ;  and 
her  radical  activities  are  gradually 
making  her  unemployable  in  large- 
budget  films.  All  over  America  there 
are  theater  owners  and  TV  station 
managers  who  won't  play  her  pic- 
tures. It  would  be  a  shame  if  her 
career  collapses,  because  the  movies 
desperately  need  her.  She  obviously 
likes  men,  and  she  plays  well  with 
them,  so  she's  uniquely  qualified  to 
act  out  the  new  conflicts  in  feminine 
roles,  the  new,  necessarily  tension- 
ridden  styles  in  romance  that  have 


developed  since  women's  Lib  be$ 
putting  such  extraordinary  pressure 
on  young  women.  And  any  mass  an 
form  even  halfway  alert  to  the  times 
would  provide  her  with  such  roles  (it 
provided  comparable  roles  for  Hep- 
burn, Jean  Arthur,  and  Davis  thirty- 
five  years  ago — why  not  now?). 


DJUT  WHAT  ABOUT  SUPERSTARS  like 
DJ  Barbra  Streisand  and  Liza  Min- 
nelli?  These  actresses  certainly  are 
getting  good  roles  and  carrying  them 
off,  but  they  may  be  too  powerfully 
energetic  and  individualistic  to  team 
up  with  men  successfully;  the  actors 
appearing  with  them  try  to  stay  cool 
and  usually  get  left  behind:  there's 
no  sexual  equality  and  no  real  con- 
nection. Streisand  has  more  natural 
vitality  than  any  other  performer  now 
working  in  the  movies,  but  it  has  its 
destructive,  wall-slamming  side — she 
can  make  your  head  hurt.  She  ran 
right  over  Omar  Sharif  in  Funny 
Girl  as  well  as  Ryan  O'Neal  in 
What's  Up  Doc?  and  bypassed  Yves 
Montand  altogether  in  On  a  Clear 
Day  You  Can  See  Forever  (as  nearly 
everyone  said,  they  hardly  appeared 
to  be  acting  in  the  same  film).  A 
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THE  MOVIES 


surly,  withdrawn  Walter  Mattliau 
looked  at  her  suspiciously  out  of  the 
corners  of  his  eyes  in  Hello,  Dolly! 
and  they  never  made  contact.  (  This 
may  have  been  more  his  fault  than 
hers;  Matthau  was  bored  and  resent- 
ful in  almost  all  his  roles  a  few  years 
ago. )  George  Segal  did  achieve  a 
very  pleasing  sexual  parity  with  her 
in  The  Owl  and  the  Pussycat  when 
she  calmed  down  in  the  second  half 
of  the  film,  and  so  did  newcomer 
David  Selby  in  Up  the  Sandbox!  but, 
unfortunately,  the  film  was  disas- 
trously misconceived  and  they  had 
only  a  few  scenes  together.  At  her 
worst  she  increases  the  tempo  of  her 
lines  until  the  words  become  gibber- 
ish (something  she'd  never  do  when 
singing ) ,  and  kills  her  partner's  tim- 
ing by  reacting  to  the  next  line  be- 
fore he's  even  said  it.  But  her  talent 
is  overwhelming,  and  if  she  would 
only  forgo  the  nonstop  attack  and 
relax  a  bit,  she  could  easily  become 
the  leading  romantic  heroine  of  the 
American  screen. 

Liza  Minnelli  has  a  giddy,  perverse, 
almost  masochistic  vulnerability  that 
makes  her  fascinating  and  also  a  lit- 
tle nerve-racking  to  watch.  Perhaps 
too  jumpy  to  be  sensual,  she  seems 
drawn  to  bizarre  sexual  roles.  In 
Charlie  Bubbles  she  offered  herself  to 
a  comically  indifferent  and  baffled 
Albert  Finney;  staring  at  her  breasts 
he  could  hardly  conceal  his  dismay, 
and  as  she  moved  down  on  his  body, 
her  wig  fell  off  and  sat  on  his  chest 
like  a  giant  spider — surely  one  of  the 
most  grotesque  love  scenes  ever 
played  by  two  major  talents.  In 
The  Sterile  Cuckoo  she  was  very 
affecting  as  Pookie  Adams,  the 
screwed-up,  hyperactive  teen-ager 
who  overwhelms  the  conventional  col- 
lege boy  played  by  Wendell  Burton, 
but  eventually  her  self-laceration  de- 
stroys our  interest  in  the  romance. 
Cabaret  was  her  first  non-masochistic 
role,  and  of  course  she  was  marvel- 
ous; this  conception  of  the  material 
softens  the  hard-bitten,  sexual-oppor- 
tunist side  of  Isherwood's  Sally 
Bowles,  gives  her  some  genuine  per- 
forming talent,  and  leaves  her  in  full 
glory  on  stage  at  the  end,  all  alone 
but  doing  what  she  wants  to  do  more 
than  anything  i  Ise.  The  film  thus  be- 
comes a  bitter- ne  !  relebration  of 
show-biz  drive,  i  for  that  obliter- 
ates mere  romance. 

Perhaps  female  superstars  need  to 
work  with  a  different  kind  of  actor 
than  is  now  available;  the  cool,  self- 


effacing  style  that  has  been  fashion- 
able in  leading  men  for  some  time 
simply  isn't  enough  for  these  prodi- 
gies of  energy  and  talent;  in  picture 
after  picture  they  propel  themselves 
into  orbit,  leaving  their  earthbound 
men  far  behind. 


hat  happened?  How  can  we 
f  explain  the  general  dominance  of 
men,  the  relative  exclusion. of  wom- 
en, and  the  eclipse  of  romance?  A 
few  points: 

•  Violent  action-adventure  movies 
continue  to  be  trustworthy  at  the  box 
office  while  other  genres  fail.  So  as 
not  to  slow  down  the  slam-bang  stuff, 
women  aren't  being  written  into  these 
movies  anymore.  In  many  cases  we 
can  accept  this  exclusion  as  properly 
realistic.  Would  The  French  Connec- 
tion or  The  Godfather  have  been  bet- 
ter movies  with  larger  roles  for  wom- 
en in  them?  There's  no  reason  to 
think  so. 

•  To  a  considerable  degree  popu- 
lar culture  has  lost  its  affirmative 
character.  Television  remains  goody- 
goody,  but  sometime  during  the  Six- 
ties movies  caught  up  to  the  negative 
temper  of  modern  literature  and  be- 
gan to  assume  a  distaste  for  conven- 
tional relationships  and  happy  end- 
ings. Marriage  is  now  seen  as  a  trap 
or  at  best  a  perilous,  exhausting  com- 
promise; thus  the  sort  of  romantic 
comedy  whose  actual  or  implied  end 
is  marriage  becomes  harder  to  justi- 
fy, and  it  becomes  more  hip  to  make 
a  film  about  a  disintegrating  rela- 
tionship than  about  one  that  works. 

•  The  Sixties,  unlike  previous  dec- 
ades, did  not  develop  a  new  style  of 
romance  that  could  be  useful  in  the 
movies.  Grass  may  be  a  better  aphro- 
disiac than  alcohol  but  it  doesn't  do 
much  for  conversation;  "sensitivity 
training"  probably  makes  banter 
seem  phony,  and  sexual  liberation 
doubtless  makes  it  unnecessary,  but 
in  American  movies  romance  thrives 
on  jokes,  wisecracks,  and  insults,  not 
on  good  vibes,  "openness,"  and  a 
willingness  to  touch.  Extreme  sensi- 
tivity is  charming  only  if  you  are  re- 
ceiving it  or  expressing  it;  as  enter- 
tainment it's  banal  and  boring. 

•  Women's  liberation  has  para- 
lyzed the  movie  companies.  In  New 
York  and  Los  Angeles,  where  movie 
projects  are  hatched,  relations  be- 
tween the  sexes  are  a  battleground 
on  which  all  previous  rules  of  warfare 
have  been  thrown  out.  What's  hap- 


pening between  men  and  womei  s 
now  so  charged-up,  improvisati 
and  bewildering  that  the  movie  ci  I 
panies  are  afraid  to  touch  it.  T 
ask,  won't  any  movie  about  wh  $ 
happening  be  out  of  date  by  the  titf 
it  appears?  If  we  make  a  film  ab  t 
the  sex  life  in  the  urban  centers  ;  I 
the  suburbs, won't  it  offend  the  it 
of  the  country,  where  sexual  protc  1 
remains  traditional?  Of  course  u 
chicken-hearted  questions  like  th  ;  i 
that  kill  movie  projects  at  birth.  ;l 

So  far,  the  movies  have  respoiu  |  j 
to  women's  lib  only  in  oblique  wa  U 
instead  of  contemporary  stories,  ■ 
get  two  simultaneous  versions  of  H 
sen's  A  DolVs  House  (with  ClaJ 
Bloom  and  Jane  Fonda);  instead  ; 
movies  with  strong-willed,  mati 
women  who  know  what  they  want  I 
at  least  know  that  they  must  look  m 
something  new,  we  get  movies  tti 
respond  to  the  masochistic  side  e 
women's-lib  writing  and  portii* 
women  as  victims.  In  Frank  Perrfl 
Diary  of  a  Mad  Housewife  and  Pha 
It  as  It  Lays  and  Otto  Premingeifl 
Such  Good  Friends  the  heroines  sm 
fer  passively  at  the  hands  of  boorid 
husbands  and  lovers.  We  are  medB 
to  be  sympathetic,  although  manyaj 
us  probably  want  to  give  themjl 
kick:  why  don't  they  fight  bacjl 
Women  are  also  being  raped  mcjl 
often  and  more  viciously  than  ev 
before,  not  just  in  grind-house  shloc  - 
but  in  classy  movies  like  A  Clochvai 
Orange  and  Straw  Dogs.  Sometimf 
it  looks  as  if  woman-as-victim  is  I 
very  useful  option  to  people  wlj 
want  to  be  high-minded  about  e  I 
ploitation. 
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fun  anymore,  and  I  suppose 
you  wanted  to  be  solemn  you  mig. 
say  they  aren't  very  healthy  eithe 
The  violence  stuff  goes  on  and  d 
and  will  probably  never  end  or  eve 
slacken  off.  At  the  same  time  there 
a  trend  toward  an  increasing  isoli 
tion  of  the  sexes,  and  that  means  n 
comedy,  no  joy,  no  lyricism,  and  n 
myths  that  are  fun  to  believe  B 
Movies  like  the  working-girl  con 
edies  of  the  Thirties  or  the  Astair 
Rogers  or  Tracy-Hepburn  series  ar 
remembered  so  vividly  because  the 
made  people  feel  better  about  thei 
own  lives.  Our  movies  don't  do  thf 
anymore.  Sometime  in  the  Sixties  W 
decided  we  no  longer  deserved  to  fe< 
good  and  romance  died. 


©VOtPCSWAGEN  OF  AMERICA, 


Can  you  still  get  prime  quality  for  $1.26  a  pound? 


A  pound  of  Volkswagen  isn't 
cheap  compared  to  other  cars.  But 
what  you  pay  for  is  the  quality. 
Prime  quality. 

Just  look  at  what  you  get  for  your 
money: 

13  pounds  of  paint,  some  of  it  in 
places  you  can't  even  see.  (So  you 
can  leave  a  Volkswagen  out  over- 
night and  it  won'*  spoil.) 

A  watertight,  airtight,  sealed  steel 
bottom  that  protects  aga'nst  rocks, 


rain,  rust  and  rot. 

Over  1,000  inspections  per  one 
Beetle. 

1,014  inspectors  who  are  so  fin- 
icky that  they  reject  parts  you  could 
easily  ride  around  with  and  not  even 
detect  there  was  anything  wrong. 

Electronic  Diagnosis  that  tells  you 
what's  right  and  wrong  with  impor- 
tant parts  of  your  car. 

A  1600cc  aluminum-magnesium 
engine  that  gets  25*  miles  to  a  gallon 
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of  regular  gasoline. 

Volkswagen's  traditionally  hig 
resale  value. 

Over  22,000  changes  and  inr 
provements  on  a  car  that  was  we 
built  to  begin  with. 

What  with  all  the  care  we  take  i  l| 
building  every  single  Volkswager 
we'd  like  to  call  it  a  file 
mignon  of  a  car.  Onl' 
one  problem.  It's  to< 
tough. 

Few  things  in  life  work  as  well  as  a  Volkswag 


COUNTERSIGNS 


I DNSERYATI VES  \.  CONSERN VNSM 


■  Jy  a  vote  of  5  to  4,  the  Supreme 
■irt  has  obscured  the  question  of 

■  :enity  in  a  ruling  that  would  en- 

■  nt  Anthony  Comstock.   It's  an- 

■  ir  chapter  in  the  long  history  of 
lie  attempts  to  legislate  morality, 
I  the  probability  that  it  won't  work 
■,ces  it  no  less  foolish. 

■  'he  porno  plague  has  baffled  the 

■  irt  ever  since  it  ruled  in  1957  that 

I  First  Amendment  does  not  pro- 

II  obscenity — thereby  plunging  the 
I'd  Justices  into  distasteful  reexam- 
Ition  of  almost  every  book,  film, 
a  I  magazine  that  the  lower  courts 
d  med  obxene.  La-t  spring  a  sensi- 
I  compromise  seemed  possible.  To 
I  ommodate  the  changing  diversity 
I  American  erotic  tastes,  Justice 
llliam  J.  Brennan  urged  his  breth- 
I  to  discard  all  rules  against  ob- 
Inity  except  in  instances  involving 
Iiors  and  unconsenting  adults.  Five 
I  tices  reportedly  favored  that  ap- 

■  ■ach — until  Byron  White,  a  Ken- 
r  ly  appointee,  -witched  to  the  hard- 
I?  position  of  the  Court's  four  Nix- 
I  appointees.  In  effect,  White  be- 
ts ne  the  sole  arbiter  of  American 
I  rals. 

|\s  a  curious  result,  local  laws  may 
|  .v  supersede  the  Constitution  in 
<cenity  cases.  Under  the  Court's 
uc  standard,  local  officials  may 
p  any  printed  or  graphic  portray- 
of  any  sexual  behavior  that  can- 
:  lawfully  take  place  in  public.  The 
ly  exceptions,  according  to  Chief 
Hice  Burger's  majority  opinion, 
:  works  of  "serious  value" — typi- 


fied by  "medical  books  for  the  edu- 
cation of  physicians  and  related  per- 
sonnel [that]  necessarily  use  graphic 
illustrations  and  descriptions  of  hu- 
man anatomy." 

One  had  thought  that  conserva- 
tives still  believed  in  the  therapeutic 
powers  of  the  free  market.  But  in  this 
instance,  as  in  others,  the  supposedly 
conservative  Nixon  Justices  displayed 
no  such  faith.  They  reached  their  de- 
cision at  precisely  the  time  when  por- 
nographers  had  begun  to  pay  the 
price  of  market  saturation — public 
boredom. 

Instead  of  encouraging  that  pro- 
cess, the  Court  has  licensed  local 
censors  to  prevent  you  from  reading 
or  seeing  any  erotic  material,  other 
than  medical  books,  that  offends 
their  lowest-common-denominator 
sensibilities.  The  logic  of  this  anti- 
market  approach  could  lead  to  crimi- 
nal convictions  for  the  distributors  of 
virtually  any  form  of  erotic  expres- 
sion— not  just  Deep  Throat  and 
Screw  magazine,  but  also  the  works 
of  Joyce,  Nabokov,  Mailer,  Pynchon, 
Barth,  and  Bellow,  to  say  nothing  of 
Harper's. 

If  a  minority  is  now  empowered 
to  police  the  majority's  sexual  fan- 
tasies, as  well  as  its  serious  literature, 
we  might  as  well  entitle  anyone  to 
ban  anvthing  he  despises.  Why  not 
declare  Holiday  Inns  obscene?  Why 
not  do  away  with  city  dogs,  laxative 
commercials,  ttie  New  York  Knicks, 
McDonald's  hamburgers,  Moneys- 
worth   ads,    Uris    office  buildings, 


country  music,  Johnny  Carson?  If 
you  hate  them,  no  one  else  can  have 
them.  Back  to  states'  rights,  duchies 
and  fiefdoms.  Minority  rules. 

The  ludicrousness  of  these  notions 
is  exceeded  only  by  that  of  all  previ- 
ous attempts,  such  as  Prohibition,  to 
suppress  the  majority's  alleged  vices. 
The  next  step  is  for  organized  crime 
to  supply  the  public's  wants  at  black- 
market  prices.  The  real  smut  ped- 
dlers doubtless  admire  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision.  Certainly  it  will  be 
good  for  business.  One  can  only  hope 
that  a  flood  of  absurd  obscenity  con- 
victions will  eventually  remind  the 
Court  that  it  must  expound  the  Con- 
stitution, not  local  censorship. — R.S. 

PLEASURES 

OF  PRESIDENTIAL 

PARAPLEGIA 

Various  columnists,  led  by  Stewart 
Alsop,  are  making  the  editorial  pages 
groan  with  worry  that  Richard  Nix- 
on will  become  a  "paraplegic"  Pres- 
ident during  the  remaining  three 
years  of  his  term.  A  weak  President, 
they  lament,  will  mean  no  summits, 
no  breakthroughs,  no  grand  initia- 
tives, nor  any  heroic  chess  moves  to 
remove  us  from  the  slop  we  are  in. 
Things  are  already  bad — the  gov- 
ernment is  paralyzed;  the  social  ills 
fester;  the  President  has  lost  the  mys- 
terious part  of  his  diadem  that  makes 
bureaucrats  cower  and  reporters  take 
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him  seriously.  Whatever  the  eventual 
outcome  of  Watergate,  the  President 
will  be  anemic  until  1977,  and  we 
are  invited  to  shudder  collectively  at 
this  prospect. 

We  should  decline  the  invitation. 
Most  columnists  exist  to  make  the 
trivial  sound  important  and  to  rumi- 
nate on  the  importance  of  govern- 
ment until  it  is  dull  enough  to  blend 
in  with  the  editorials.  They  quake 
for  their  jobs  when  the  President 
does  nothing,  when  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  cogitate  upon  the  syntax  of 
his  speeches.  An  incapacitated  Pres- 
ident— like  peace  or  prosperity — is 
bad  for  the  editorial  pages,  but  not 
necessarily  bad  for  the  country. 

The  recent  months  of  Nixon's  par- 
aplegia have  been  his  proudest  time 
in  office.  His  doings  have  entertained 
the  entire  nation  (no  small  service) 
with  such  sparkling  copy  that  the 
pundits  have  had  little  to  add.  He  has 
provided  diversion  and  humor  with- 
out inflicting  a  major  program  or 
policy  upon  the  people.  While  pro- 


viding sport  on  the  side,  he  has  ful- 
filled obligations  to  his  conservative 
constituency  by  doing  very  little. 
This  policy  is  the  product  of  wisdom 
as  well  as  weakness:  Nixon  has 
learned  that  what  he  does  matters 
only  slightly.  If  he  does  nothing 
about  food  prices,  consumers  boy- 
cott the  supermarkets.  If  he  steps  in 
boldly  with  a  price  freeze,  farmers 
destroy  their  animals. 

The  blank  agenda  at  the  White 
House  comes  as  welcome  relief  to 
anyone  who  has  perceived  the  draw- 
backs of  an  active,  popular  Nixon. 
His  first  major  success  in  the  polls 
came  in  November  1969,  when  the 
President  chose  to  avoid  humiliation 
in  Vietnam  and  to  send  Agnew  spit- 
ting after  the  press.  During  his  most 
recent  popularity  peak,  he  obliterat- 
ed much  of  North  Vietnam  for 
Christmas  and  impounded  half  the 
budget.  Now  that  his  public  support 
is  too  low  for  such  energetic  actions 
(while  still  nearly  twice  as  high  as 
Harry   Truman's   during  his  worst 


days),  Nixon  has  contented  hii 
with  more  indolent  pastimes,  su< 
thinking  up  colorful  declination  f 
the    Ervin   committee.  Only 
would  ask  for  more. 

Everyone  should  smile  when  a 
servative  President  is  inactive, 
ing  down  foolishness  with  a  low 
file.  Democrats  will  feel  safe,  3 
they  may  even  see  shades  of  Eu  n 
McCarthy — who    promised    not- 1 
take  himself  too  seriously  as  F  ;s 
dent,  to  reflect,  and  even  to  mov< 
of  the  White  House  to  live  like  ail 
dinary    citizen,     for    Republic  11 
Nixon  will  never  have  enough  2 
charisma  to  be  an  Eisenhower,  >\ 
he  can  be  a  Coolidge.  He  can  i  i| 
up  his  own  legend  of  ceremon 
football  games,  astronauts,  and  n 
bolic  projects  that  leave  well  enr/« 
alone.  And  when  Watergate  gets'I 
boring  for  the  front  pages,  perl  n 
he  can  continue  our  entertainr  d 
by  visiting  the  Antarctic  or  wri 
another  book  about  his  masten 


crises. 


VS  THE  WATERGATE  TURNS 


/ 

If  the  Nielsen  ratings  can  be 
trusted  as  reliable  barometers  of  the 
public  opinion,  then  the  Watergate 
hearings  must  be  judged  a  theatrical 
failure.  When  given  a  choice  of  enter- 
tainments, the  electorate  prefers  the 
contrived  bigotry  of  Archie  Bunker 
to  the  contrived  wisdom  of  Sam 
Ervin.  Some  of  this  preference  can 
be  attributed  to  an  instinctive  dislike 
for  bad  news,  most  particularly  bad 
news  that  remains  vague  and  perva- 
sive, as  if  whatever  malevolent  djinn 
has  broken  loose  in  Washington 
hasn't  yet  decided  how  far  to  spread 
his  pestilent  smoke.  Few  people  like 
to  be  informed  of  instability  in  high 
places.  It  reminds  them  of  instability 
in  their  own  liv<'s.  but  lacks  the  com- 
fortable resolution  of  other  network 
soap  operas. 

Also,  the  public  indifference  derives 
in  part  from  the  same  drowsiness 
that  contributed  to  George  McGov- 
ern's  defeat  in  the  last  Presidential 
election.  McGovern  appeared  to  em- 
body the  reckless  idealism  associated 
with  the  misadventures  of  the  1960s, 
and  Mr.  Nixon  appeared  to  promise  a 


return  to  somnolence.  The  desire  for 
a  dreamless  sleep  has  been  persistent 
enough  to  withstand  a  number  of 
fearful  disturbances,  among  them  the 
incessant  bombing  of  Cambodia. 
Why  rouse  oneself  from  sleep  for  the 
sake  of  a  political  burglary? 

But  an  even  more  persuasive  rea- 
son for  the  indifference  to  the  dis- 
closures of  the  Ervin  Committee 
probably  has  to  do  with  a  suspicion 
that  nobody  in  the  Senate  caucus 
room,  on  no  matter  which  side  of  the 
questions,  believes  in  the  integrity  of 
his  own  position.  The  witnesses  speak 
for  the  legal  record,  and  the  members 
of  the  committee  talk  for  the  televi- 
sion cameras.  Collectively  they  re- 
main unconvincing  because  of  the 
disparity  between  what  they  say  and 
what  they  do. 

In  theory  they  admire  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  fragile  balance  of  law 
that  supports  the  hope  of  democracy. 
In  practice  they  admire  the  fact  of 
power.  Even  the  most  sullen  of  wit- 
nesses eventually  concedes  that  he 
should  have  known  better  at  the  time 
of  his  indiscretion,  that  he  should 


have  remembered  that  the  oath  of 
office  obliged  him  to  uphold  the  \  > 
Their  grudging  confessions  lack  1 
humility  of  repentance,  and  t 
leave  the  unbecoming  impression  t 
if  again  presented  with  the  sa 
temptations  they  would  make 
same  miserable  choices. 

But  the  demagoguery  and  politi 
expedience  inherent  in  the  questii 
asked  by  members  of  the  commit 
suggests  that  those  gentlemen  W 
extended  their  seniority  by  reason1 
other  miserable  choices.  They 
habit  the  same  world  as  the  witness 
a  world  in  which  votes  trade  at  quo 
prices. 

The  hearings  therefore  becoi 
depressing  because  the  drama 
mains  both  ominous  and  abstract.^ 
is  like  watching  the  fever  of  tn 
ing  from  the  gallery  of  the  New  Yc. 
Stock  Exchange.  The  brokers  hag{ 
for  an  advantage  apparent  ordy 
themselves,  and  nobody  knows  wl 
ruin  they  might  inflict  on  otherw; 
innocent  spectators.  It  is  the  kind 
uncertainty  that  doesn't  attract 
large  audience.  E  H. 
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UNNING  OUT  OF  SPACE 


Utopian  vision  of  California  proves  to  have  been  a  mirage 


YEARS    AGO    THE     LATE    Joseph  Wood 

Crutch  sat  at  his  desert  home  near  Tucson 
ihscussed  the  westward  tilt.  We  could  not 
are  then,  but  migration  across  America 
learing  its  climax.  A  California  governor, 
Brown,  was  beseeching  citizens  to  ring 
h  bells  and  blow  automobile  horns  to  mark 
noment  when  California  succeeded  New 

as  the  most  populous  state.  Like  some  Cal- 
ians  even  then,  Krutch  was  unimpressed, 
nis  pell-mell  rush  is  not  accompanied  by 

controlling  impulse,  by  some  novelty  of 
ose,"  he  said,  "then  all  we  will  have  is 
ler  East  Coast  on  the  West  Coast.  The 

still  offers  a  wonderful  opportunity  for 
ng  a  new  kind  of  life,  a  civilization  differ- 
rom  the  old  one.  The  real  question  is,  'Is 
opportunity  going  to  be  muffed?'  " 
>w  the  answer  has  become  clear.  As  Joe 
>h  feared,  and  as  any  student  of  Utopias 
J  have  predicted,  we  botched  it.  Like 
jero's  "insubstantial  pageant,"  the  vision 
hed: 

ir  revels  now  are  ended.  These  our  actors, 
I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits  and 
e  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air  .  .  . 

e  swaggering,  magniloquent  decade  since 
ornia  became  biggest,  no  New  Jerusalem 
ppeared  on  our  Western  shore.  This  should 
y  have  been  surprising,  except  that  the 
of  impending  bliss  were  being  solemnized 
.  "Embarrassments  befell  the  image  that 
to  become  California."  says  the  futurist 
irt  Tschirgi.  "California  is  still  here,  but 
mage  has  departed." 

le  image  will  be  missed.  Ever  since  its  gold 
with  Bret  Harte  and  Mark  Twain  on  hand 
)mmemorate  the  riotous  scene,  the  world 
ooked  to  California  for  tall  tales.  Its  peo- 
)lithely  obliged,  seldom  admitting  even  to 
iselves  that  they  have  been  piling  excess 
nature's  own  overstatement.  In  a  closet  I 


have  a  two-foot  stack  of  issues  of  California 
magazines  both  living  and  dead,  for  some  of 
which  I  share  blame.  The  euphoria  became  en- 
demic in  the  1960s  as  the  highly  paid  agents  of 
the  big  media  vied  with  each  other  in  racing 
about  the  state  to  champion  their  pet  behav- 
iorists,  their  enlightened  industrialists,  their 
golden  youth,  their  renaissance  men,  their  di- 
viners of  the  new  age. 

But  who  can  remember  now  that  gravity  of 
promise,  all  gone  weightless,  in  the  Berkeley 
campus  revolt,  the  nude  encounter  groups  of 
Big  Sur,  the  mod  young  millionaires,  the  com- 
munes of  Haight-Ashbury,  that  melee  of  drugs 
and  rock  and  surfboards  and  sex?  The  Hash- 
bury  has  crashed,  and  Esalen  has  become  a 
pop  consumer  package.  Docile  peeps  are  emitted 
from  the  awesome  multiversity  that  Clark  Kerr 
envisioned.  Rocketing  toward  tomorrow,  Cal- 
ifornians  found  cracks  in  their  window  on  the 
future.  This  was  so  recently  a  blank  landscape 
on  which  the  believer  might  inscribe  whatever 
he  liked,  and  now  he  strives  to  recall  what  it 
was  he  meant  to  write.  After  years  of  excessive 
expectation,  it  has  come  rudely  to  Californians 
that  even  on  the  far  shore  they  did  not  have 
the  momentum  to  glide  forever  above  the  rub- 
ble of  their  dreams. 


Revolt  against  growth 


The  end  of  California's  age  of  bluster  is 
documented  on  every  side.*  With  a  melan- 
choly loss  of  innocence,  its  people  now  leave 
troubled  Los  Angeles  County  at  the  rate  of 

*  The  most  telling  statistics  apply  to  the  number  of 
bii  'is  (381,198  in  1961  as  opposed  to  329,826  in 
:  i,  .  to  the  net  migration  into  California  (302,000 
in  1962  as  opposed  to  55,000  in  1972),  and  to  the 
number  ot  people  who  remain  in  the  same  house  for 
a  period  of  five  years  (5,215,841  in  1960  as  opposed 
to  7,963,954  in  1970). 


Neil  Morgan  is  a  col- 
umnist for  the  San 
Diego  Evening  Tribune. 
Ten  years  ago  he  wrote 
Westward  Tilt,  a  book 
then  proclaimed  as  the 
harbinger  of  a  new  and 
golden  age. 
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Neil  Morgan  100,000  a  year.  Schools  are  shut  down  and 
plans  for  new  college^  cancelled  all  over  the 
Mate.  Obsolescence  reigns  in  chambers  of  com- 
merce; growth  is  out  of  vogue  and  quorums  are 
hard  to  come  by.  For  the  past  seventy  years 
California  has  grown  at  least  twice  as  rapidly 
a-  the  iidl  ion:  now  it  grows  no  faster.  It  is  no 
longer  fashionable  to  proclaim  a  golden  tomor- 
row in  the  language  of  gross  product  or  per 
capita  income,  in  tonnage  per  acre  or  days  of 
sunshine;  nobody  listens.  The  California  jug- 
gernaut has  been  powered  by  a  technology 
whose  integrity  is  now  suspect.  It  has  mastered 
desert  and  rivers  and  mountains  at  a  time  of 
doubt  about  the  capacity  of  man  to  intrude  in 
his  environment  without  destroying  it.  Even  the 
automobile,  the  ultimate  symbol  of  California's 
crazed  mobility,  is  challenged  by  the  threat  of 
fuel  rationing  to  purge  the  murky  air. 

Corporate  California  is  on  the  defensive. 
Ten  years  ago  some  believed  the  state  to  be 
on  the  threshold  of  the  first  mass  aristocracy, 
its  economy  striding  on  at  the  side  of  tech- 
nology toward  perpetual  prosperity.  The  west- 
ward tilt  was  part  climate,  part  freedom,  part 
dream,  part  jobs.  What  remains?  Eight  years 
ago  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  opened  a  Park 
Avenue  office  in  New  York  to  woo  business  and 
industry  westward.  Amid  reports  of  population 
decline  and  potential  power  shortages  in  Los 
Angeles,  that  office  closed  early  in  1973.  It  be- 
longed to  another  era,  when  Litton  and  Lock- 
heed and  the  Rand  Corporation  knew  no  em- 
barrassment.  It  is  already  clear  what  the  dif- 
ference is:  a  deep  and  deliberate  rebellion 
against  years  of  feverish  growth.  There  is  a 
groundswell  of  challenge  to  government  and 
corporate  bungling  in  a  wide  range  of  matters 
that  affect  the  quality  of  life.  A  citizens'  revolt 
aims  at  saving  the  California  that  millions  went 
searching  for  in  the  move  west  and  helped 
destroy.  There  have  been  other  moments  when 
California  has  slowed,  but  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  this  one  is  climactically  different. 
The  demographics  of  California  deceleration 
threaten  to  be  as  sensational  as  those  when 
California  was  on  the  way  up,  when  1,000  new 
citizens  crossed  the  mountains  each  day.  The 
word  is  out  among  the  young  that  California 
is  a  place  to  visit,  but  not  to  linger.  The  new 
tourism  pitch  is,  "Come  but  don't  stay."  Devel- 
opers are  beleaguered  by  public  outcry.  Among 
the  major  cities,  only  suburban  San  Diego  and 
San  Jose  still  gain  in  population.  Californians 
have  been  on  a  materialistic  bender  that  has 
threatened  to  put  them  beyond  the  most  growth- 
obsessed  societies  of  history.  Now  it  is  the 
morning  after. 

One  trait  above  all  makes  California  intrigu- 
:  its  unique  accelerating  process,  which  ap- 
irs  to  hasten  and  magnify  both  the  good  and 
!         id.  Trends  still  surface  sooner  and  swing 


wider  in  California.  So  if  California  ui 
changed  directions  radically  within  a  decadS 
may  be  important  to  the  rest  of  the  natio  !oi 
understand  what  is  happening.  The  trends  s  J 
clear.  Zero  population  growth  approaches  J 
rate  so  rapid  that  demographers  doubt  \M 
charts.  With  the  virtual  halt  in  migration 
California,  some  sense  of  community  eme 
within  a  classically  vagrant  society  that  is  'M 
less,  militant,  and  unawed  by  an  establishr  I 
of  changing  faces.  The  proprietary  concern  m 
Jus  setting,  rather  more  than  for  his  societvui 
the  mark  of  this  new  Californian.  This  conflni 
places  the  Californian  at  once  in  the  rnft- 
stream  and  at  the  vanguard  of  the  natilil 
temper.  Again  the  nation  may  watch  Calf- 
nia  to  see  if  something  novel  and  radical  jj 
work  I  see  box  on  page  67  ) . 

The  shattered  dreams  have  given  way  tY 
new  dream  that  seems  more  attainable.  Vfel 
obsessive  energy,  Californians  take  up  the  cat 
of  their  still  majestic  environment.  With]- 
creasing  signs  of  maturity,  bearing  the  scank 
their  uproarious  past,  they  seek  to  use  politpl 
and  legal  means — not  high-flown  rhetoric-* 
achieve  their  ends. 


THEIR  NEW  OBSESSION  TO  SALVAGE  the  4 
of-doors  has  brought  Californians  from! 
hind  their  patio  walls  and  has  begun  to  reva 
the  materialism  and  ingrown  privatism  of  tl| 
life-style.  Young  and  old  have  marched  ouB' 
tug  at  the  establishment,  so  recently  commitf 
to  eternal  growth  but  now  conceding  that  | 
vironmental  concern  is  no  passing  fad.  Tbl 
have  been  notable  victories.  U.  S.  Steel  ahl1 
dons  construction  of  its  waterfront  skyscral 
in  San  Francisco.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 
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other  utilities  agree  to  build  nuclear  po 
plants  away  from  the  coast.  Local  voters  lei  i 
that  development  may  cost  more  in  servili 
than  it  returns  in  revenue  and  vote  increas' 
acquisition  funds  for  parklands.  The  Sie 
Club  blocks  Mineral  King,  the  Disney  resort 
the  Sierra  Nevada.  California  Tomorrow  st 
bornly  spotlights  feeble,  ludicrous  efforts 
state  planning  and  finally  offers  a  state  plan 
its  own  making.  Almost  a  hundred  county 
pervisors,  many  under  pressure  from  envin 
mentalists,  fail  in  reelection  bids  in  1972.  1 
state  institutes  a  solid-waste  management  boa 
wild  rivers  act,  and  transportation  plannii 
Prodded  by  Californians,  the  Bureau  of  La 
Management  moves  to  halt  abuse  of  des 
lands.  The  legislature  seeks  compromise  J 
tween  the  billion-dollar-a-year  timber  indusl 
of  California  and  those  who  insist  that  pub 
interest  in  privately  held  timberland  takes  pi 
cedence  over  private  property  rights. 

Governor  Ronald  Reagan,  sensing  the  til 
opens  the  door  to  proposals  seeking  to  sli 
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The  Machete. 

(Carving  out  time  for  what  counts) 

We're  always  showing  or- 
dinary couples  doing  an 
extraordinarily  refreshing 
thing:  enjoying  being  togeth- 
er. To  celebrate  these 
small  reminders  that  human 
beings  can  still  be  human, 
we  try  to  suggest  a  drink 
that  is  suitably  refreshing. 

This  time  we  mixed  pine- 
apple juice  with  Smirnoff 
and  added  some  tonic. 
Result?  The  Machete,  a 
drink  you  might  take  to 
when  you're  taking  a  break. 


SMIRNOFF 


To  make  aMachete,  pour 
IV2  oz.  of  Smirnoff  into  a 
glass  of  ice.  Add  two-thirds 
of  a  glass  of  pineapple  juice, 
fill  with  tonic  and  stir. 

^mirnoff 

leaves  you  breathless' 


The  Spanish  sun. 
It  shines  on  the  last  overwhelming  spectacle. 


The  excitement  of  a  bullfight  in  Spain 

puts  you  in  the  ring  immediately. 
YouVe  waving  to  the  crowds,  facing  the 
approaching  enemy,  and  always  plotting. 
And  there's  nothing  between  you  and 
a  force  many  times  your  size  but  a 
bright  red  cape.  Victory  never  had  more 
meaning . .  .The  Spanish  sun.  It  shines 
on  you,  matador  for  a  day. 
Come  home  with  us  to  the  magic  of  Spain 
and  fly  IBERIA,  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
AIRLINES  OF  SPAIN. 
For  further  information,  contact  your 
local  IBERIA  agent  or  the  SPANISH 

NATIONAL  TOURIST  OFFICE: 
Chicago:  180  N.  Michigan  Ave.  60601 
Miami:  338  Biscayne  Blvd.  33132 
New  York:  589  Fifth  Ave.  10017 
San  Francisco:  209  Post  St., 
(Suite  710)  94102 

The  Spanish  sun. 
Letitsnineonyou. 


jugh  vast  junk  piles  of  government,  the 

00  jurisdictions  in  California  that  range 
ti  mosquito  abatement  and  irrigation  dis- 
ts  to  the  seventy-seven-city  clutter  of  Los 
geles  County.  In  the  most  vehement  cry  so 
heard  in  the  environmental  cause,  California 
ers  stun  even  themselves  with  a  55  percent 
jority  for  a  statewide  coastal  zone  conserva- 

1  commission.  It  is  the  first  comprehensive 
reline  regulation  anywhere.  Its  success  or 
ure  carries  implications  for  all  coastlines, 
r  which  the  greater  number  of  the  American 
pie  live. 


Scenario  for  land  use 


iE  1,000-mile  California  COAST  is  irre- 
vocably interlocked  with  the  California  way 
life.  It  is  an  immense  segment  of  the  na- 
lal  coastline,  encompassing  about  the  same 
iance  as  that  from  Boston  to  Savannah, 
out  sixteen  million  people  live  within  twen- 
niles  of  this  coast,  along  the  littoral  between 
coastal  mountains  and  the  sea.  It  is  one  of 
most  scenic,  desirable,  crowded,  and  dis- 
ed  corridors  on  earth.  About  60  percent  of 
3  privately  owned  and  was  selling,  until  last 
/ember's  balloting,  for  as  much  as  $4,000 
oceanfront  foot.  There  is  public  access  to 
mt  one-fourth  of  the  coast.  The  rest  is  fed- 
lly  owned,  much  of  it  by  the  military,  with 
:ricted  access. 

•'assage  of  the  initiative  shocked  big  business 
'  labor,  the  lending  industry,  and  land  de- 
ipers,  whose  political  war  chest  outweighed 
t  of  the  environmentalists  by  twenty  to  one. 
reated  a  coastal  commission  and  six  regional 
commissions  to  rule  on  development  per- 
s  within  1,000  yards  of  the  high-tide  line 
1  to  submit  to  the  1976  legislature  a  master 
a  for  the  California  coast  from  three  miles 
*ea  to  five  miles  inland.  No  other  state  agen- 
has  as  much  autonomy  as  this  commission, 

is  any  other  given  such  broad  powers  over 
d  use.  The  commission  faces  immense  prob- 
s,  including  how  to  operate  within  its  $5 
lion  budget  over  four  years,  but  it  has  gone 
vork.  Loans  have  dried  up  on  coastal  devel- 
rs,  and  real  estate  prices  dropped.  At  its 
t  meeting  the  commission  voted  unanimous- 
»to  halt  drilling  by  Occidental  Petroleum 

poration  on  the  Pacific  Palisades  shoreline, 
le  vote  prompted  Armand  Hammer,  Occi- 

tal's  chairman,  to  remark,  "It  is  easier  to  do 
iness  in  the  Soviet  Union  than  in  Pacific 
isades."  )  The  first  steps  of  the  commission 
e  been  tottering,  and  some  predict  its  down- 
.  but,  modified  and  refined,  it  should  suffice. 

state  or  federal  legislation  has  previously 
le  to  grips  with  environmental  crisis  at  so 

ctive  a  working  level. 


The  commission  is  only  a  blip  on  the  big 
screen  of  federal  land  use  control  that  Glad- 
win Hill,  national  environmental  correspondent 
for  the  New  York  Times,  regards  as  the  im- 
perative goal.  From  his  home  overlooking  the 
coast,  he  projects  a  scenario:  "Say  that  next 
time  the  California  voters  approve  an  initiative 
to  put  the  Sierra  Nevada  into  a  land  use  con- 
trol commission.  And  then  the  Great  Central 
Valley,  and  next  the  desert.  Pretty  soon  you've 
got  the  state,  and  if  you  get  the  commissions  to 
work  together  you  have  a  state  land  use  control 
board.  But  suppose  every  state  finally  does  as 
well.  Suppose  Maine  decides  to  hold  25  per- 
cent of  its  land  in  forest.  Then  the  voters  de- 
cide nationally  that  Maine  should  be  our  forest 
state,  and  want  to  leave  it  60  percent  in  forest! 
In  the  end  a  federal  land  use  plan  is  the  only 
way  to  avoid  chaos." 

There  does  seem  to  be  a  tedious  trail  ahead, 
and  California  is  only  starting.  But  the  accel- 
erative  process  applies,  and  if  land  use  controls 
can  be  implemented  in  California  they  can 
work  nationally. 

The  coastal  initiative  was  not  an  isolated 
mandate.  "'Local  communities  are  alive  with 
action,"  says  John  McCarthy,  an  environmen- 
tal attorney  who  represents  a  score  of  citizens' 
groups.  "This  state  teems  with  informed  people 
who  are  rejecting  the  traditional  decision-mak- 
ing processes  of  our  system.  They  have  aban- 
doned the  myths  that  extreme  growth  is  viable, 
that  our  resources  and  capacity  are  unlimited. 
We  are  in  a  quiet  revolution  here  in  California." 


"Californians 
have  seldom 
admitted  that 
they  have  been 
piling  excess 
onto  nature's 
own  overstate- 
ment." 


|F  it  is  revolution,  McCarthy  is  among  those 
I  in  command.  His  expertise  is  the  exploitation 
of  legal  processes  available  to  citizens  to  inter- 
fere with  unwelcome  development.  He  leads 
environmentalists  in  muscle-building  exercises. 
Even  before  last  November's  coastal  vote,  he 
had  won  a  startling  decision  in  the  Mammoth 
Lakes  case,  which  virtually  halted  building  in 
much  of  California  for  a  time  and  raised  cries 
of  recession  from  developers.  At  Mammoth 
Lakes,  a  ski  community  in  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
a  developer  had  begun  construction  of  a  line 
of  eight-story  apartment  buildings  in  an  area  of 
single-family  cabins.  Andrea  Mead  Lawrence, 
a  former  Olympic  gold  medalist,  led  residents 
in  a  suit  to  halt  the  project.  Three  lower  courts 
ruled  against  Friends  of  Mammoth  before  Mc- 
Carthy won  a  six-to-one  verdict  from  the  Cal- 
ifornia Supreme  Court.  It  established  for  the 
first  time  in  the  United  States  the  concept  that 
citizens  may  halt  any  significant  private  con- 
struction that  has  not  received  an  environmen- 
'  ;,npact  study.  Since  few  local  governments 
■iff  or  capability  in  so  new  and  still  neb- 
ulous a  specialty,  many  overreacted.  Some  even 
halted  permits  for  garage  additions  and  side- 
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Neil  Morgan 

RUNNING 
OUT 
OF  SPACK 


walks.  Los  Angeles  issued  disclaimers  with  all 
building  permits,  warning  developers  that  they 
proceeded  at  their  own  risk.  A  bank  economist 
spoke  of  "a  whole  new  ball  game  for  the  hous- 
ing industry."  No  state  had  gone  so  far. 

Even  at  the  local  level,  where  politicians  are 
most  vulnerable  to  pressures  for  land  abuse, 
voters  are  forcing  halts  in  growth.  Over  protests 
of  labor  and  the  construction  industry,  voters 
of  San  Jose,  Fleasanton,  and  Livermore  ap- 
proved measures  to  halt  subdivision  develop- 
ment until  schools,  streets,  and  sewers  are 
provided.  Alameda  citizens  went  to  the  polls  to 
block  bay-fill  and  high-rise  construction  proj- 
ects. Across  the  Golden  Gate  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  Marin  County  water  board  declared 
a  temporary  moratorium  on  residential  water 
connections. 

In  Petaluma,  a  river  town  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, residents  labeled  their  tranquil  setting  the 
"egg  basket  of  the  world"  until  it  was  discov- 
ered by  San  Franciscans  decamping  their  har- 
assed city.  Poultry  farms  gave  way  to  condo- 
minium-. Mayor  Helen  Putnam,  a  motherly 
first-grade  teacher,  responded  by  pushing 
through  an  ordinance  that  limits  developers  to 
a  total  of  no  more  than  500  residential  units  in 
Petaluma  each  year. 

At  Davis,  where  an  agricultural  college  ex- 


panded into  a  full  campus  of  the  UniversiJ  o 
California,  four  of  five  members  of  the  i:it 
council  are  from  the  university.  Mayor  .  aj 
nard  Skinner,  the  registrar,  was  the  only  cm 
cil  holdover  elected  by  a  liberal  coalitic  c 
voters  last  year  after  a  registration  drive  ar«i 
students.  "People  tell  me,"  he  says,  "that  I  ei 
overnight  from  being  the  youngest  and  itoi 
liberal  member  of  the  council  to  being  the'rtc 
est  and  most  conservative."  Yet  the  results 
not  been  a  cleavage  within  the  community  ic 
•as  that  which  followed  the  election  of  lie 
militants  to  the  Berkeley  city  council.  A  1( 
member  battery  of  committees  is  prepari  * 
general  plan  for  Davis  with  strict  environ  ei 
tal  controls  and  a  ceiling  on  growth. 

Pete  Wilson,  the  progressive  young  may:  < 
San  Diego,  has  presided  over  down-zonir  1 
lower  density  of  40,000  acres  of  undeveL)e 
private  property  within  a  year.  Voters  gaveaj 
a  two-to-one  mandate  for  brakes  on  gn/ti 
"The  burden  of  proof  in  San  Diego  now  ■ 
the  developer."  Wilson  says.  "At  the  very  ;a 
we  have  accomplished  a  fundamental  chan.  i 
attitude.  We  ask  both  if  a  development  m 
for  itself  and  what  is  its  cost  to  the  envjoi 
ment.  We  insist  that  land  use  not  be  a  septal 
function  of  government.  Most  social  and  ^li 
ical  problems  can  be  traced  to  land  use 
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s."  San  Diego  voters  plunged  deeper  even 
their  mayor;  they  overwhelmingly  adopted 
mplistic  local  proposition  that  halted  all 
i-rise  construction  along  their  exquisite 
t.  The  ordinance  is  tied  up  in  the  courts 
deemed  vulnerable,  but  it  demonstrated  the 
J  arousal  so  common  now  that  even  real- 
e  salesmen  must  cater  to  it.  (DISCOVER 
IS  SAN  DIEGO  COMMUNITY,  a  develop- 
advertisement  reads.  IT'LL  BE  42 %  EMP- 
WHEN  IT'S  FULL.  ) 

what  adventure  story  do  Californians 
offer  next  to  the  world?  Perhaps  it  is  simply 
that  they  have  tired  of  the  extravagant 
games,  that  they  have  run  out  of  masks, 

California  was  once  a  divertissement  of- 
1  up  in  good  fun  but  now  the  laughter  is 

and  the  serious  business  begins, 
lusions  have  been  jarred  all  across  Amer- 
in  California,  they  were  part  of  the  creed, 
n  older  societies,  a  sense  of  the  limits  of 
las  begun  to  pervade.  This  vagrant  society 
irds  and  embraces  at  a  reckless  rate.  It  is 
g  so  now,  at  a  watershed  in  its  brief  his- 

The  putty  culture  must  find  shape  and 
bility.  There  is  poignancy  to  the  scene,  for 
'ornians  have  always  fancied  themselves  on 
/erge  of  Utopia.  Botching  it,  they  seek  an- 
r  chance.  Dr.  John  Holdren,  who  divides 
dme  at  Cal  Tech  between  studies  of  the 
-onment  and  population,  senses  that  the 
en  tinge  is  gone,  the  land-of-opportunity 
)le  burst.  "California  is  not  the  place  it 

to  be,"  he  says.  "If  California  has  taken 
ead  in  some  national  slowdown,  that's  fine 
me.  The  future  is  not  inevitable.  If  we  take 
time  and  trouble  we  can  do  something 
t  it."  California  may  remain  a  harbinger 
ie  future,  but  that  future  is  a  complex,  in- 
•pendent  social  structure.  "The  new  dream," 

Pete  Wilson,  "is  that  it  hasn't  all  hap- 
d  here  yet,  it's  happening  now,  and  we  can 

right.  People  came  here  from  somewhere 
because  California  was  different.  They  are 
itful  when  old  mistakes  are  made  again 
and  they  are  determined  to  stop  them, 
great  question  is  what  the  cost  will  be. 
will  we  be  willing  to  pay  it?  That's  still 
own.  But  we  may  learn  soon  in  California, 
e  people  are  uniquely  aroused." 
e  Krutch  would  not  be  dejected  by  Cal- 
ia  today.  The  search  for  Utopias  has  al- 

been  a  dreary  story.  The  loss  of  Utopian 
us  need  be  no  more  destructive  than  the 
ling  of  a  skin  in  the  act  of  growth.  The 
West  is  conquered,  its  dreams  broken,  but 
"Jew  West  is  still  to  be  won;  the  land  is 
d,  and  now  it  must  be  made  into  a  whole 
llty.  Even  as  the  ruins  of  dreams  are  swept 
,  Californians  cannot  resist  new  dreams. 


At  last  there  are  millions  of  California-born 
who  are  not  hobbled  by  the  excesses  and  in- 
stability of  the  frontier,  with  its  allegiances 
"back  home"  to  distant  kin  and  farms,  schools, 
banks,  and  businesses.  California  is  their  birth- 
right. In  a  sense  they  are  its  first  generation. 
There  is  as  much  historic  precedence  for 
achievement  by  sons  and  daughters  of  migrants 
as  by  those  who  have  sailed  off  for  Utopia. 
The  energies  and  innovative  skills  that  brought 
California  from  gold  camp  to  superstate  in  a 
century  have  not  been  dissipated.  Disenchant- 
ment with  the  old  vision  does  not  dull  the  ris- 
ing powers  in  California;  it  spurs  many  of  them 
toward  more  realistic  goals.  This  quintessential- 
ly  American  state  still  bears  watching.  □ 


'"The  new 
California 
tourist  pitch 
is,  'Come  but 
don't  stay."' 


THE  GOLD-RUSH  SOCIETY 

Can  the  people  of  a  single  state  actually  be  so  different  from 
other  Americans?  History  suggests  that  they  can  be.  The  forty- 
niners  who  came  for  gold  were  typically  young,  male,  single, 
and  from  the  Eastern  seaboard.  More  than  half  of  all  Califor- 
nians in  1850  were  in  their  twenties.  Historians  trace  a  line 
from  them  to  the  present,  seeing  California  as  the  only  place 
where  a  rush  for  gold  was  made  to  serve  as  the  base  for  an 
ever-widening  superstructure  of  society.  What  we  see  now  in 
California  is  the  evolution  of  that  gold-rush  society.  Califor- 
nians are  more  prosperous,  longer-schooled,  and  more  mobile 
than  the  American  norm.  They  have  high  rates  of  suicide, 
divorce,  drug  addiction,  and  crime.  They  remain  a  young  pop- 
ulation, much  as  in  the  clays  of  the  gold  rush:  the  percentage 
of  Californians  over  sixty-five  is  below  the  national  level. 

Californians  buy  more  household  appliances  and  conve- 
nience foods.  Their  families  are  smaller.  They  believe  to  the 
verge  of  fanaticism  in  birth  control  and  small  foreign  cars, 
two  articles  of  faith  which  must  somehow  be  related.  They 
drink  more  bourbon,  rum,  wine,  and  vodka,  but  less  gin  and 
Scotch  than  the  nation  as  a  whole.  They  pay,  like  everyone 
else,  record  high  taxes,  but  about  half  still  goes  to  education. 
They  have  a  penchant  for  impermanence.  The  people  with 
whom  they  involve  themselves  seem  interchangeable.  They 
make  and  lose  money  and  friends  and  love  with  a  casualness 
that  stuns  more  traditional  Americans.  They  drift  between 
communities  of  amiable  strangers.  They  find  a  sense  of  com- 
munity with  neighbors  only  on  the  occasion  of  accidents,  dog- 
fights, wife  beatings,  fires,  flash  floods,  or  earthquakes. 

They  are  the  most  mobile  of  Americans,  moving  in  travel 
and  moving  their  places  of  residence  more  often  than  others. 
One-fifth  of  all  mobile  home  parks  in  America  are  found  in 
California.  Californians  tend  to  buy  and  sell  their  homes  like 
cars.  They  move  when  they  change  jobs,  when  new  freeways 
open,  or  new  tracts  offer  more  houses  with  electrical  kitchens 
or  condominiums  with  larger  rooms.  There  is  a  parallel  between 
such  extreme  mobility  and  the  woes  of  California  society:  the 
•rcentage  of  church  affiliation,  indifference  to  metropol- 
itan planning  and  area  government,  high  rates  of  divorce, 
suicide,  and  crime.  The  sense  of  community  responsibility  is 
blurred  by  so  fluid  a  social  pattern. 
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VERSE 


VALLEY 

by  Ken  Smith 

Pale  grass 
a  long  flag 

striped  once  by  the  river, 
the  one 

wandering  blue  star 
of  the  heron. 

In  the  light's  silence  the  farmers 

crank  the  old  box  Ford 

full  of  chickens.  The  cock  croaks, 

he  has  counted  his  wives, 

some  are  missing, 

plucked  and  stiffening 

under  the  market  awning.  Nothing  else 

but  a  pheasant's  stuttering, 

a  distant  bell-sound.  I  see 

in  the  starry  river 

the  keel  mark. 

Tightened  into  the  bank's 
woody  side  under  the  steep 
hill's  rocky  shadow 
a  Viking  boat 
is  vanishing. 


AVENUE  OF  THE  AMERICAS 
by  Irving  Feldman 

r. 

Check-grabbing  in  the  neon  effluvium, 

the  big  spenders  hustle  from  the  table. 

"I'm  fresh  out  of  singles.  I'll  getcha 

later,  Joey,"  they  yell  at  the  waiter, 

or,  "Here,  kid,  keep  the  change." 

The  change  the  change  the  change  subdivid 

and  augments  racketing  in  the  chamber 

of  their  unbroken  unsinkable  twenty, 

lifeboat  tilting  on  a  depth  of  measureless 

green,  where  you  and  you  and  you 

and  the  waiter  yaw  in  the  wake 

of  the  40-long  with  sharp  lapels 

that  swaggerdashes  out  lifting  an  arm 

that  shows  two  inches  of  white-on-white, 

a  watchband  glinting,  a  ring  with  red  stone. 

II. 

The  big  shots  bang  down  their  phones 

like  guillotines.  Buy  Marvin! 

Sell  Harvey! 

Headless  Harvey! 

Paraplegic  Marvin! 

Gas  presses  on  the  stomach. 

God,  let  me  belch  Harvey,  let  me 

evict  Marvin! 

The  office  girls  hurry.  "Mr.  Sam, 
Mr.  Sam,  you  didn't  take  your  pill 
this  morning.  You'll  kill  yourself!" 
He  sighs.  All  over  the  world 
the  cigars  go  out  again.  And  a  good 
man,  between  mother-daughter- 
mistress-wife,  reaches  the  end 
of  his  bicarb. 
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[AVAN 


iteven  Harvey 

Hows  the  design  of  all  living  things 
•limax 

the  gentle  spiral  downward 

igh  layers  of  Prince  William's  Forest 

the  Virginia  pines 

into  the  darker  hardwoods 

moling  trunks  vine -twirled 

pulled  to  the  ground 

e  mushrooms 

their  white  bodies  just  under  the  forest  floor. 

;oatsucker  disturbed 

s 

een  the  creepers 

;s  the  stream 

into  the  next  woods. 

might  from  our  bright  tents 

)ok  into  the  black  circle  of  trees 

isten  for  the  low  call. 


Some  lay  their  heads  on  boots 

and  some  lay  them  against  the  stones 

imagining  wild  horses 

tightening  flanks 

and  raising  forelegs 

in  a  city  of  white  towers  and  brass  domes 
she  lifts  her  mouth 
to  the  crucifix 

and  a  boy  wearing  a  black  robe 
dances  in  the  empty  streets 

until  dawn.  Then  the  leader 

lifting  his  pack 

and  cinching  the  load 

calls 

and  the  long  line  of  people  and  animals  stirs  again 
bringing  their  various  movements 
the  horses  snorting 
in  the  cold  air 

the  men  dragging  their  rifles  in  the  path 
to  one  purpose. 


The  Quays 
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William  Irwin  Thompson 
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And  escaping  the  grip  of  the  old  industrial  state 


,V  fine  FINISH  TO  western  civilization  shines 
■*J  out  on  the  bright  glass  buildings  of  the 
modern  state  university.  What  is  hidden  in  all 
the  historical  camouflage  of  tradition  at  Oxford 
or  Princeton,  and  only  sensed  in  fleeting  mo- 
ments of  inattention  in  common  rooms  and 
faculty  clubs,  is  brazenly  expressed  in  the  office- 
building  architecture  of  the  universities  of  the 
post-industrial  state.  Just  a  few  years  ago  these 
great  buildings  were  dedicated  with  speeches 
that  celebrated  a  new  age  of  triumphant  ra- 
tionality created  by  enlightened  investment  in 
higher  education.  To  demonstrate  the  high  level 
of  modern  society  made  secure  by  the  new  man- 
agement sciences,  governments  spent  lavish 
funds  on  building  citadels  of  progress  with  wall- 
to-wall  carpets  and  occasional  pieces  of  art. 

Now  these  same  buildings  are  slums  where 
>ullen  bodies  sprawl  upon  the  floor  and  pass 
a  joint  among  themselves.  Like  Indians  on  a 
reservation  or  the  poor  in  public  housing,  these 
students  treat  their  physical  surroundings  with 
a  contempt  for  the  facile  condescension  built  in- 
to the  forms  of  their  incarceration.  They  put 
out  their  cigarettes  in  the  carpets,  steal  the 
paintings  from  the  walls,  and  strew  their  trash 
everywhere.  If  the  students  must  study,  they  cut 
out  the  assigned  chapter  of  the  book  from  a  copy 
in  the  reserve  section  of  the  library,  or,  if  the 
book  is  naively  left  in  the  open  stacks,  they  steal 
it  altogether.  If  that  is  too  much  trouble,  then 
they  buy  a  term  paper  from  a  company  orga- 
nized for  the  purpose.  With  four-track  stereo 
minds,  they  pile  sound  on  sound  and  listen  to 
portable  TVs  while  they  read;  they  hold  rock 
concerts  in  the  academic  halls,  and  talk  and  walk 
about  during  the  lectures.  Navahos  speeding 
across  the  Arizona  mesa  in  a  Ford  pickup  and 
slinging  beer  cans  out  the  windows  could  not 
show  more  contempt  for  the  irrelevance  of  their 
traditions  than  do  these  denizens  of  the  modern 
youth  reservation. 

These  are  the  children  of  the  suburbs,  who 
have  been  institutionalized  in  schools  all  their 
lives.  They  almost  always  obey,  but  they  take 
out  their  repressed  rebellion  in  acts  of  trivial 
revolt.  What  the  city  fathers  deny  with  their 
buildings,  the  kids  affirm  with  their  trash.  With- 
out the  courage  to  drop  out  or  the  will  to  suffer 
their  freedom,  the  ones  who  remain  institu- 
tionalized take  a  compensatory  pride  in  acts  of 


; 


bourgeois  petty  thievery  and  think  that  in  I 
ping  off"  a  book  from  the  student  books 
they  have  committed  an  act  of  existential  el 
mation  in  the  face  of  the  establishment.  -4 
closed  within  a  tightening  space,  ecologicv 
and  socially,  they  move  through  a  social 
culture  in  which  institutions  like  the  school,  e 
detention  center,  and  public  housing  are  al  fj 
a  piece.  There  are  no  tramp  steamers  left/il 
foreign  legions  or  Lincoln  Brigades.  Their b  | 
venturous  brothers  and  sisters  may  have  str 
out  to  see  the  world  of  youth  culture  in  cl 
tered  jets — to  smoke  hash  in  Marrakech,  to  sli ! 
smack  in  Istanbul,  and  to  drop  acid  in  Katrr 
du — but  history  has  left  these  obedient  c- 
dren  behind  in  an  eroticized  bureaucracy.  fl\ 
yet  they  do  not  make  love  to  one  another:  t|t 
"ball."  They  no  longer  take  LSD  to  find  : 
face  of  God;  they  take  coke  to  intensify  tl1 
orgasms  and  downers  to  make  the  music  la; 

This  is  the  paradoxical  university  of 
students:  a  Dionysian  bureaucracy.  The  unh 
sity  of  the  faculty  is  its  mirror  image:  an  A] 
Ionian  irrationality.  All  is  order  and  meth 
ology.  As  soon  as  consciousness  senses  a  thr< 
an  academic  methodology  breaks  it  down  i 
pieces  so  that  the  whole  problem  cannot 
seen.  Utterly  engrossed  in  the  details  of  c( 
mittee  work,  these  specialists  could  pluck  h£ 
from  the  face  of  terror  and  never  have  to  1( 
it  in  the  eye.  Forced  to  spend  more  of  their  li 
in  committees  than  in  the  classroom  or  libra 
these  teachers  are  taught  how  to  become  "m 
agers  of  a  learning  system."  In  each  commit 
a  crisis  comes  along  regularly  to  convince  I 
professor  of  his  new  importance  in  the  wi( 
sphere  of  public  affairs.  He  no  longer  notii 
that  the  mimeographed  material  from  all  1 
committees  weighs  about  fifty  pounds.  He  su 
cumbs  to  his  responsibilities,  but  he  takes  t, 
students  down  with  him,  for  now  they  too  i 
allowed  to  serve  on  committees,  to  become  : 
sponsible  members  of  the  academic  communi 

The  contemporary  university  with  its  soci 
ized  education  is,  as  the  founding  president 
York  University,  Murray  Ross,  has  said, 
large  public  corporation."  Its  purpose,  thei 
fore,  is  to  teach  people  how  to  live  in  a  lar 
public  corporation,  and  this  can  be  done  as  w 
in  a  committee  as  in  a  classroom.  In  fact, 
committees  begin  to  dominate  the  life  of  a  ui 


ity,  the  atmosphere  of  the  classroom  changes 
1  one  of  a  teacher  with  his  students  to  one 
committee  chairman  with  a  team  of  con- 
mts.  The  role  of  an  educational  bureau- 
y  is  to  educate  people  to  bureaucracy,  and 
can  be  done  as  well  in  a  course  in  humani- 
as  in  business  administration.  If  one  con- 
the  structure,  he  can  afford  to  allow  a  lib- 
amount  of  play  in  the  content.  The  more 
alien  subjects  like  mysticism,  revolution, 
exuality  can  be  brought  into  the  structures 
irricular  behavior,  the  more  these  structures 
e  their  power  over  just  those  areas  of  ex- 
mce  that  might  subvert  them. 
He  call  for  reform  from  within  thus  becomes 
aver  device  to  preserve  the  structure.  Re- 
lers  fancy  that  by  opening  up  the  curriculum 
lbjects  that  seem  relevant  to  youth,  such  as 
;rty,  abortion,  or  gay  liberation,  they  will 
te  a  healthy  university;  but  all  they  really 
be  doing  is  offering  Sociology  100,  101, 
The  university  culture  remains  the  same. 

D  THE  CULTURE  will  remain  the  same  until 
the  problem  is  seen  as  a  whole.  The  prob- 
jas  a  whole  is  that  our  institutions  are  no 
sr  in  sync  with  the  pattern  of  human  growth 
lgh  time.  We  think  that  time  is  a  line  that 
i?s  from  bad  to  better,  from  poverty  to  prog- 
from  ignorance  to  knowledge,  from  grade 


one  to  twenty.  The  point  of  the  line  is  to  de- 
velop an  identity  through  a  function  and  then 
maintain  that  function  for  as  "long"  as  possible. 

Before  the  industrial  revolution,  children 
worked  with  their  parents  and  relatives  on  the 
farm.  They  did  not  have  to  be  flattered  that 
they  were  responsible  members  of  the  commu- 
nity, for  it  would  never  have  occurred  to  any- 
one to  consider  them  anything  else.  But  when 
factories  began  to  replace  cottage  industries, 
the  parents  became  collectivized  in  the  new 
institution,  and  so  it  was  thought  only  natural 
that  the  children  should  be  too.  But  the  younger 
members  of  the  human  species  did  not  take  to 
industrialization  so  readily;  the  factory  became 
literally  a  Procrustean  bed,  and  as  the  children 
began  to  lose  eyes  and  limbs  from  their  en- 
counters with  the  machines,  it  became  obvious 
that  they  did  not  fit  in  the  factory.  And  so  an- 
other institution  was  created,  the  public  school, 
and  the  collectivization  of  the  parents  was 
matched  in  the  collectivization  of  the  children. 

The  public  school  in  America  was  more  pow- 
erful than  its  counterpart  in  Great  Britain.  Since 
we  were  a  nation  of  immigrants,  the  central  task 
of  the  school  was  Americanization.  Whatever 
the  teacher  may  have  said  about  the  three  Rs, 
she  was  basically  saying:  "Your  parents  have 
an  accent.  I  don't.  If  you  want  to  belong  to 
America,  you  must  reject  your  parents  and  come 
to  me."  Like  an  apparitional  Statue  of  Liberty, 


"There  are  nt 
tramp  steamers 
left,  no  foreign 
legions  or 
Lincoln 
Brigades- 
history  has  left 
today's  students 
behind  in  an 
eroticized 
bureaucracy." 


William  Irwin 

Thompson 

WALKING 
OUT  ON  THE 
UNIVERSITY 


the  public  school  teacher  held  an  illusory  torch 
of  learning  aloft  and  summoned  all  the  waifs  to 
her  side.  She  took  the  children  away  from  their 
parents,  just  as  America  took  the  immigrants 
away  from  Europe.  In  the  age  of  print,  when  big 
cities  and  big  books  contained  what  civilization 
was  all  about,  the  system  went  unchallenged. 
But  by  the  age  of  television,  the  media  became 
a  more  effective  means  of  Americanization.  The 
educational  system  that  had  worked  on  the  Jews 
or  the  Irish  no  longer  worked  on  the  blacks: 
when  Jewish  teachers  in  New  York  tried  to  take 
black  children  away  from  their  parents  in  ex- 
actly the  way  they  had  been  taken  from  theirs, 
they  were  shocked  to  encounter  a  violent  af- 
firmation of  negritude.  The  encounter  revealed 
the  true  power  of  education:  while  claiming  to 
be  the  protector  of  liberty  in  a  democracy,  the 
educational  system  had  slowly  grown  into  a  cen- 
ter for  the  distribution  of  tranquilizers  and  for 
behavior  modification.  The  system  created  to 
put  muscle  into  democracy  ended  up  becoming 
the  closing  fingers  of  the  long  arm  of  the  state. 

When  education  became  big  business,  it 
joined  the  union  of  big  business,  and  big  govern- 
ment. In  all  large  corporations,  public  or  pri- 
vate, the  central  feature  of  behavior  is  obedience 
to  corporate  routines.  So  the  lines  of  desks 
matched  the  production  line,  and  time  was  taken 
up  in  progress  through  grades.  From  the  cradle 
to  the  grave,  from  rags  to  riches,  the  new  man 
had  to  make  his  way  down  the  line.  Of  course, 
it  didn't  work  very  well,  but  then  agricultural 
civilization  hadn't  worked  very  well  either.  It 
could  have  gone  on  for  thousands  of  years,  just 
as  agricultural  civilization  had,  but  something 
remarkable  happened.  Industrial  civilization 
came  to  an  end.  Daniel  Bell  would  give  one 
reason,  McLuhan  another,  but  whether  because 
of  automation  or  electronic  media,  students  be- 
gan to  revolt  and  workers  began  to  refuse  the 
"chimpanzee  work"  of  the  production  line. 

All  the  lines  of  industrial  culture  were  break- 
ing up;  people  were  "making  waves"  again.  The 
natural  life  rhythms  of  homo  sapiens  were  reas- 
serting themselves  after  two  centuries  of  hiber- 
nation in  the  iron  winter  of  the  industrial  era. 
Teenagers  began  dropping  out  of  school;  mid- 
dle-aged men  took  dramatic  turns  into  new 
careers;  and  housewives  walked  out  of  the  kitch- 
en with  as  much  religious  yearning  as  the  Lord 
Gautama  had  when  he  walked  out  of  the  nur- 
sery of  his  sleeping  infant. 

Homo  Ludens  and  Homo  Faber 


F  ONE  STAYS  INSIDE  A  KITCHEN,  a  school,  or  a 

corporation,  then  what  is  happening  looks 
t<  rrible  and  anarchic:  all  civilization  is  break- 
lown.  But  if  one  moves  to  the  other  side  of 
icial  uterine  wall,  there  is  sunlight  and 


space  in  which  to  breathe  and  move.  In  : 
after  a  few  cries  of  fear,  it  is  all  rather  won  I 
ful.  There  is  more  pulse  to  this  new  life,  ar  if 
it  moves  in  alternating  waves,  that  does  i 
mean  that  it  lacks  an  overall  sense  of  direct  I 
As  creatures  begin  to  take  their  own  tim< 
move  with  life  rather  than  through  life,  weJj 
begin  to  see  that  there  is  a  new  rhythm  toiie 
way  the  pageant  unfolds  itself. 

No  longer  is  there  a  single  identity  to  m 
the  functionary;  now  instead  there  are  two  gk 
within  the  self  that  pulse  in  a  cycle  alternalj 
between  Homo  Ludens,  the  being  of  play,  id 
Homo  Faber,  the  doer  of  work.  In  the  first  ck 
one  experiences  a  period  of  creative  expansji, 
in  the  other,  a  period  of  consolidation  into  fc  i 

As  one  looks  at  the  procession  of  indivic  il 
lives  around  him,  an  overall  pattern  begin:  o 
emerge.  There  is  the  straight  line  of  institute j 
clock-time  going  from  the  nursery  to  the  i 
sing  home,  but  pulsing  under  and  over  it  is  j 
wave  of  human  life-time.  The  following  out;; 
of  the  alternating  waves  of  life-time  should;! 
be  seen  as  a  literal  description  but  as  a  mus'l 
staff  that  shows  us  how  the  relationships  m 
so  that  we  may  learn  how  to  play. 

ages  one  to  seven  (Homo  Ludens) :  Intj 
first  seven  years  of  life  the  major  project! 
mastering  the  body  and  the  heart.  The  cfii 
grows  through  play  with  his  body  and  with 
parents.  He  feels  his  way  toward  self-mast 
through  the  richly  supportive  emotional  ei 
ronment  of  the  family. 

seven  to  fourteen  (Homo  Faber):  At  j 
traditional  age  of  reason  a  profound  chai 
takes  place,  as  Piaget  has  confirmed.  The  clf 
loses  his  emotionally  based  egocentrism  andf 
gins  to  take  a  more  objective  interest  in  1 
world.  He  moves  to  the  mastery  of  the  m 
and  a  delight  in  the  gathering  of  facts:  "H 
fast  can  a  cheetah  run?"  "Can  a  peregrine  : 
con  fly  faster  than  a  cheetah  can  run?"  "W 
is  the  tallest  mountain  in  the  world?"  "Who ) 
the  most  goals  in  the  NHL?" 

FOURTEEN   TO   TWENTY-ONE    (Homo  LudeTli 

From  the  ages  of  seven  to  fourteen,  when  tl. 
delight  in  collecting  objects  and  facts,  childi 
should  be  in  school.  But  by  their  teens  tl; 
should  be  released  from  school  and,  in  go 
Maoist  fashion,  sent  out  to  work  and  play 
rural  communes.  At  fourteen  the  individual) 
gins  to  experience  a  new  phase  of  creative  ( 
pansion;  it  is  what  Freud  called  the  period 
"the  return  of  the  repressed."  Now  the  yot 
must  struggle  once  again  to  master  the  bo 
and  the  heart,  but  this  time  it  is  the  sexuft 
developed  body  that  he  must  master.  Along  W 
the  explosions  of  puberty  comes  an  explosi 
of  new  emotions  and  tenderness.  The  mode 
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INCLENOOK  VINEYARDS.  NAPA  VALLEY.  CA1  I! 


IF  YOU  FEEL  LOST  IN  A  WINE  STORE, 
HERE'S  HOW  TO  FIND  YOURSELF. 


1    '    1    I    t    1    €    3    ^  % 


The  difficult  thing  about  buying  wine  is  that 
there  are  so  many  wines  to  buy 

On  the  one  hand,  we're  fortunate  that  there 
are  so  many  good  wines  from  which  to  choose. 

On  the  other,  the  over  500  different  kinds  of 
wine,  and  the  hundreds  of  different  brands  of  each, 
domestic  and  imported,  make  the  task  of  learning 
about  wine  almost  impossible  Most  people 
throw  up  their  hands  when  confronted  with  so 
many  choices  and  just  grab  a  bottle  because  they 
like  the  label. 

We  at  Inglenook  Vineyards  realize  it's  im- 
possible to  make  a  wine  expert  of  you  in  one  ad. 
But  we  can  give  you  some  pointers  and  a  basic 
starting  point,  so  that  you'll  have  a  better  idea  of 
how  to  go  about  buying  wine. 

TIP  NO.l:  START  SOMEWHERE. 

First  off,  you  need  a  starting  point  You  should 
become  thoroughly  familiar  with  four  or  five  wines 
Then  when  you  try  new  wines,  you'll  have  a  basis 
for  comparison 

We've  arbitrarily  listed  five  wines  below  which 
we  feel  are  a  good  place  to  start.  They're  not  the 
final  answer,  of  course,  because  there  is  none.  But 
they  do  represent  five  totally  different,  easy  to 
distinguish  tastes. 


FIVE  BASIC  TASTES  TO  START  WITH . 

Name 

Color 

Taste 

Pinot  Chardonnay 
Sylvaner  Riesling 
Charbono 
Gamay  Beaujolais 
Gamay  Rose 

White 
White 
Red 
Red 

Rose 

Dry 

Semi-Dry 
Dry 

Semi-Dry 
Dry 

TIP  NO.2-.BE  HUMBLE. 


When  you  go  to  buy  these  wines, 
don't  be  afraid  to  admit  you're  not  the 
world  s  foremost  expert  on  wine  There 
are  so  many  wines,  and  vintages,  and  so 
forth  that  it's  safe  to  3ay  that  nobody  is 
the  world's  foremost  expert  on  wine.  So 
get  all  the  help  you  can. 

There  is  usually  one  person  in  every 
wine  store  who  knows  more  than  you 
do— the  manager.  Get  his  opinions  on 
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vintages,  vintners,  and  the  like.  But  make  sure  he 
drinks  and  enjoys  wine  regularly  himself.  If  this  is 
the  case,  you've  chosen  the  right  store,  and  found 
someone  who  can  save  you  years  of  fiddling  around 
in  the  dark. 

TIP  NO.  3:  READ  THE  LABEL. 

The  better  wines  are  generally  produced  and 
bottled  solely  at  the  winery. 

This  insures  almost  total  control  of  a  wine's  pro- 
duction by  the  vintner.  So  look  for  the  words 
"Produced  and  Bottled  by."  In  French,  these  words 
read,  "mis  en  bouteilles  au  chateau"  and  in 
German  the  term  is  "Original  Abfullung  "  Other- 
wise the  wine  could  have  been  made  in  one  place, 
blended  in  another,  and  aged  in  still  another. 

Even  better  are  the  words,  "Estate  Bottled." 
This  means  that  the  grapes  were  grown  under 
control  of  the  vintner  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
vintner's  chateau  or  estate.  Only  a  few  American 
wines  bear  this  marking,  and  finding  one  in  a  wine 
store  is  a  good  way  to  find  yourself. 

Which  leads  us  to  Inglenook. 

TIP  NO.4:  SPEND  MONEY. 

Unfortunately,  the  age  old  saying  "you  get 
what  you  pay  for"  is  generally  true  when  it  comes 
to  wine. 

Meticulous  tending  of  grapes  and  vines  costs 
money,  vintaging  costs  more  money,  and  estate 
bottling  costs  even  more 

And  even  though  we  all  know  someone  who 
picked  up  a  bottle  of  99^  imported  wine  and 
raved  about  it  for  years,  you  have  to 
write  it  off  to  chance.  For  it  just  isn't 
possible  to  consistently  produce  great 
wine  at  a  low  cost 

Inglenook  Estate  Bottled  wine  is  the 
most  expensive  wine  made  in  America. 

It  comes  from  the  Napa  Valley, 
it's  all  vintage  dated,  and  it's  all  pro- 
duced and  bottled  by  us. 

So  the  next  time  you  get  that  old 
lost  feeling  when  buying  wine,  let 
Inglenook  be  your  guide. 


INGLENOOK 

Not  just  for  profit,  but  for  reputation. 


This  ad  is  one  of  a  series.  If  you'd  like  copies  of  other  ads,  send  your  name  and  address  to  Inglenook  Vineyards,  Box  527,  Dept.  C,  San  Francisco.  CA  9<i 
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being  shifts  from  the  apparent  toughness  of 
the  fact-gatherer  to  a  softer  and  more  "feely" 
approach  to  all  ideas.  To  try  to  contain  people 
in  schools  at  this  stage  of  life  is  to  do  violence 
to  their  whole  nature.  They  need  to  grow  and 
develop  through  emotional  and  physical  activ- 
ities, not  through  sitting  in  libraries  trying  to 
understand  the  passionate  abstractions  of  older 
people.  In  a  clumsy  recognition  of  this  phase, 
high  schools  and  colleges  were  often  excuses  for 
having  football  teams.  But  in  the  old  aggressive 
and  competitive  industrial  culture,  there  was 
never  a  full  recognition  of  the  qualities  of  ad- 
olescence. Adolescents  need  to  grow  through 
sexual  discovery,  emotional  bonding,  music,  po- 
etry, work,  dance — in  short,  through  play  in  the 
truest  cultural  sense  of  the  word.  If  human  be- 
ings are  kept  in  schools  during  this  stage,  they 
will  simply  convert  them  into  nurseries  of  show- 
and-tell.  Asked  for  intellectual  papers,  they  will 
simply  turn  in  collages,  finger  paintings,  or  sev- 
en blank  pages  as  a  Zen  statement.  Compressed 
into  a  space  that  forces  them  to  explode,  they 
need  to  be  given  an  open  space  that  allows 
them  to  explore. 

TWENTY-ONE  TO  TWENTY-EIGHT  (Homo  Faber)  : 

After  a  period  of  physical  and  emotional  growth 
through  feeling,  one  begins  to  surfeit  on  "feely" 
approaches  to  ideas  and  begins  to  hunger  for 
what  Yeats  called  "the  mastery  of  what  is  dif- 
ficult." University  teachers  readily  admit  that 
the  best  students  are  those  who  have  dropped 
out  and  later  returned  to  college.  I  first  noticed 
this  difference  when  I  had  students  of  different 
ages  in  a  small  seminar.  The  younger  students 
couldn't  care  less  about  Yeats  as  Yeats;  they 
looked  upon  the  poems  as  Rorschachs  for  their 
own  inner  workings.  The  older  students  were 
impatient  with  the  younger  ones.  They  were 
tired  of  looking  into  a  mirror  and  wanted  to 
break  out  of  the  closet  of  their  own  emotions; 
they  wanted  to  learn  how  to  read  a  difficult  text 
and  see  what  Yeats  had  in  mind. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  well 
over  half  the  problems  of  our  universities  would 
be  solved  if  we  adjusted  them  to  the  right  age 
group,  allowed  people  to  come  in  at  various 
levels,  and  opened  them  up  to  become  resource 
centers  like  public  libraries.  If  people  were  al- 
lowed to  have  a  natural  growth  from  fourteen  to 
twenty-one,  then  they  would  not  have  to  endure 
a  delayed  adolescence  at  twenty-four.  Students 
who  have  gone  directly  from  high  school  to  col- 
lege are  inevitably  in  a  state  of  emotional  frus- 
tration. If  they  have  gone  to  graduate  school 
straight  after  college,  then  they  are  in  a  state 
of  suspended  rage  from  the  suppression  of  their 
human  natures. 

If  people  were  given  a  full  and  rich  period  of 
development  from  fourteen  to  twenty-one,  by 
twenty-one  they  would  be  hungry  to  follow  that 


period  of  creative  expansion  with  a  perio  oil 
consolidation  into  form.  They  would  thei  be! 
ready  for  the  civilized  rigors  of  universit  o  J 
professional  school  and  could  respect  and  fc  n.  I 
traditions  without  trying  to  pervert  them  til 
caricatures  of  learning.  In  a  healthy  culi  e  j 
people  could  proceed  smoothly  from  B.Atol 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  or  M.D.  in  the  period  from  t'in-i 
ty-one  to  twenty-eight. 


TWENTY-EIGHT  TO  THIRTY-FIVE  {  H OHIO  Lllde  ): 

After  a  period  of  training  and  work  comes  le 
joy  of  the  performance  of  one's  skill  in  a  pn  s 
sion.  In  this  period  of  life,  one  integrates  iV 
tery  of  body,  mind,  and  heart  into  a  new  ifl 
of  being.  The  age  of  thirty-five  is  the  diviil 
line  for  what  Jungians  distinguish  as  the  st 
and  second  halves  of  life.  The  first  half  isj 
period  of  self-formation;  the  second  the  pe'd 
of  self-realization.  The  period  from  twenty-e  it 
to  thirty-five  is  the  age  of  the  career.  Here  e 
is  a  lawyer,  doctor,  teacher,  or  businessman 

For  a  woman  the  pattern  is,  of  course,  Jf- 
ferent,  depending  on  when  or  if  she  choose  o 
bear  children.  For  those  women  who  so  cho 
the  fourteen-year  period  from  twenty-one  to  t  • 
ty-five  would  be  the  most  likely  time.  In  a  p  ■ 
institutional  culture,  the  universities  and  pro  I 
sional  schools  would  be  open.  Now  they  I 
quite  closed  and  will  only  take  the  young  \  i 
apply  directly  after  college.  Many  law  and  n  • 
ical  schools,  for  example,  insolently  refuse) 
take  part-time  students  because  they  might  ill 
the  club  by  filling  it  up  with  "housewives."  f» 
healthy  culture,  however,  fathers  could  go  toi- 
versity  along  with  mothers,  and  each  could  || 
the  other  in  balancing  classes  and  child  cil 
Or,  in  a  different  pattern,  women  could  | 
home  while  their  children  are  young  and  tl 
return  to  school  or  work  at  a  later  stage 


THIRTY-FIVE  TO  FORTY-NINE  {Homo  Faber)'!" 

the  second  half  of  life,  when  the  period  of 
formation  of  the  self  has  resulted  in  the  achie 
ment  of  a  unity  of  body,  mind,  and  heart, 
alternating  seven-year  cycle  lengthens  to  fo 
teen  years.  After  the  seven-year  perforniai 
of  one's  career,  a  new  restlessness  begins  to  . 
pear  in  middle  life.  For  many  individuals  t 
restlessness  will  result  in  a  dramatic  shift  t( 
new  and  different  career.  Businessmen  will 
come  teachers;  housewives  will  go  off  to  1 
school  or  decide  to  get  Ph.D.s.  Most  peop 
however,  are  still  mentally  living  in  an  industl 
culture,  and  so  they  have  difficulty  identifyi 
the  source  of  their  restlessness  because  they  fi 
at  their  established  age  there  should  be  no  ri 
son  for  it.  Unable  to  find  the  source,  they  ofij 
make  only  subtle  shifts.  Realizing  that  they  i 
becoming  tired  of  laboratory  science  or  cla 
room  teaching,  they  may  shift  into  administ 
tion  (a  field  much  more  suited  to  Homo  Fal 
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I  i  Homo  Ludens  )  without  admitting  to  them- 
i  es  that  they  are  no  longer  really  scientists 
i  eachers. 

n  business  this  restlessness  may  come  at  the 
lit  of  satisfying  long-standing  ambitions:  af- 
i  one  has  the  right  car,  the  right  house,  the 
:  it  job,  he  begins  to  wonder  if  this  is  what  it 
ij  all  about.  At  its  best,  this  stage  of  life  is 
l  so  much  the  joyous  performance  of  one's 
I  1,  but  the  stage  of  responsibility,  of  mastery 

nstitutions,  of  leadership.  This  is  the  time 
i |;n  one  builds  the  structures  in  which  others 
i  joyously  perform  their  skills.  It  is  the  time 
i  he  dean,  the  administrator,  the  politician.  It 
lie  age  of  power,  when  the  individual  conies 
ft  the  fullness  of  his  own  powers. 

ty-nine  to  sixty-three  [Homo  Ludens): 
I  power  is  not  meant  to  last  forever.  If  one 
i  become  locked  into  power  in  the  previous 
I  ;e,  then  this  phase  of  life  comes  to  deliver 

0  i  from  that  prison.  For  those  who  have  re- 
1 ssed  too  much  of  their  physical  and  emo- 
i'lal  natures,  this  stage  is  often  a  painful  con- 
citation  with  aging  and  death.  Often  a  very 

1  heart  attack  arrives  to  remind  the  power- 
i  man  that  he  has  killed  his  heart  and  it  threat- 
|!  to  return  the  favor.  There  is  once  again  a 
|  to  master  the  body  and  the  emotions.  For 
I  pie  at  this  stage  of  life,  the  Esalen  techniques 
I Kestalt  and  encounter  can  be  effective  forms 
lleliverance.  Or  the  threat  of  death  may  bring 
|  a  religious  awakening,  and  the  individual 
is  f  pull  back  from  the  public  exercise  of  pow- 
l  nto  a  new  concern  for  the  self. 

"his  concern  for  the  self  could  become  a  mor- 
)  and  depressive  state  in  which  the  individual 
I  :s  touch  with  life,  but  in  the  natural  scheme 
things  this  period  is  also  the  time  of  grand- 
ij  enthood.  And  so  the  individual  is  brought 
Ilk  in  touch  with  life  and  returns  to  the  heart 
I  the  body  in  a  religious  association  with  the 
•jtinuity  of  human  time  through  the  genera- 
is.  The  phase  thus  becomes  a  period  of  cre- 
I  e  expansion,  of  broadening  horizons  and  out- 
|ics  beyond  the  drive  for  power.  Out  of  the 
|  frontation  with  aging  and  death  a  fuller  and 
[per  humanity  can  emerge.  Man  can  see  the 
If  of  life  and  once  again  become  Man  the 
Iyer.  When  such  an  individual  returns  to  the 
I  ditions  of  the  mind  and  social  institutions, 
[brings  to  them  a  new  spiritual  force.  At  this 
he  of  life,  as  Homo  Ludens,  with  comedy  in 
I  eye  and  tragedy  in  the  other,  the  person  is 
idy  to  be  entrusted  with  the  custodianship  of 
institutions  themselves.  He  is  ready  to  be 
judge,  the  president  of  a  university,  corpo- 
;>on,  or  nation. 

TY-THREE  TO  SEVENTY-SEVEN    (Homo  Sapi- 

, ) :  In  the  concluding  stage  of  life,  man  is 
i ".her  singly  Homo  Ludens  nor  Homo  Faber; 


he  is  the  sage,  Utnapishtim,  the  survivor  of  ca- 
tastrophes, the  old  man  of  the  mountains  to 
whom  the  great  and  powerful  king  of  Erech, 
Gilgamesh,  goes  in  search  of  wisdom  an  1  free- 
dom from  the  terror  of  death.  The  sage  expres- 
ses the  wisdom  and  authority  of  the  human  race 
as  opposed  to  the  skill  and  power  of  those  who 
happen  to  be  ruling  at  the  moment.  The  end  of 
life  is  a  meditation  on  one's  karma,  a  contem- 
plation on  all  that  has  gone  before.  This  con- 
templative mode  of  being  is  neither  work  nor 
play,  and  thus  those  who  see  old  age  as  the  ab- 
sence of  work  and  therefore  the  presence  of 
play  greatly  mistake  it.  People  who  think  that 
the  end  of  life  is  play,  retirement,  and  a  return 
to  Homo  Ludens  do  not  recognize  how  most 
people  hate  retirement  and  compensatorily  hold 
on  to  objects  and  facts  for  all  that  they  are 
worth.  Old  people  are  supremely  the  people  of 
opinions,  and  it  is  not  important  whether  the 
opinions  are  right  or  wrong,  for  they  are  old 
enough  to  know  how  complicated  everything  is; 
rather,  it  is  important  that  opinions  are  held, 
for  in  holding  on  to  them  one  holds  on  to  life. 


"Once  the  ru  ling 
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naked  power  hi 
the  civilized 
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Changing  hierarchies 


,'\N    UNDERSTANDING   OF   THE    CYCLES   of  life 

.jhj  helps  us  to  see  that  there  is  a  dynamic 
quality  not  met  by  our  linear  institutions.  In 
industrial  society,  our  institutions  do  not  work 
for  teenagers,  women,  and  old  people;  they 
work  only  for  people  who  are  concerned  with 
power  and  making  money.  Our  institutions  de- 
mand that  people  do  not  make  waves,  that  they 
stand  in  line  and  wait — wait  for  promotions, 
raises,  and  degrees.  The  image  of  the  production 
line  dominates  all  our  institutions,  cultural  and 
economic.  But  now  that  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion has  reached  its  limit,  a  cultural  revolution 
is  taking  place  and  the  priorities  of  life  are 
being  set  on  the  scale  against  GNPs  and  Ph.Ds. 

This  revolution  is  one  in  which  the  energy  of 
culture  shifts  from  institutions  to  the  outside 
environment.  Religion  moves  out  of  churches, 
education  out  of  schools,  business  out  of  facto- 
ries, and  politics  out  of  the  party  system. 
Through  the  impact  of  new  informational  tech- 
nology like  cable  television,  there  is  a  return  to 
the  New  England  town  meeting,  and  candidates 
begin  to  run  for  Congress  on  purely  local  issues 
and  concerns  without  ever  having  to  be  machers 
in  the  Republican  or  Democratic  party.  Nat- 
urally, this  release  of  energy  from  institutions 
to  the  entire  environment  seems  like  an  explo- 
sion to  people  on  the  inside.  Failing  to  under- 
1  these  positive  releases  of  human  potential, 
they  try  to  block  and  impede  them. 

The  most  immediate  attempt  to  block  the 
cultural  transformation  is  management's  effort 
to  maintain  industrial  values  and  procedures 
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through  its  institutional  power  in  business,  gov- 
vernment.  and  the  universities.  In  the  industrial 
revolution,  culture  surrounded  nature  and  made 
it  into  a  content  in  its  larger  structure.  During 
the  great  exhibition  of  1851  in  London,  a  contro- 
versj  over  cutting  down  the  trees  in  Hyde  Park 
wa«  resolved  by  building  the  wrought-iron  and 
glass  Crystal  Palace  around  them.  Now,  in  post- 
industrial  culture,  management  is  trying  to  sur- 
round human  culture  to  make  it  into  a  content 
of  its  larger  structure,  and  that  is  what  the 
education  business  is  really  all  about. 

Once  laissez-faire  provided  the  ideological 
apology  for  industrial  development:  now  the 
behavioral  science*  are  trying  to  provide  an 
apology  for  the  management  of  a  technological 
society.  As  government  moves  away  from  rep- 
resentative  democracy  to  executive  manage- 
ment, so  the  university  moves  away  from  a  crit- 
ical to  a  consulting  role.  The  power  of  govern- 
ment and  the  authority  of  education  are  col- 
lapsed together  in  a  single  ideology  called  "the 
sciences  of  human  management."  And  just  as 
once  there  was  no  appeal  to  the  power  of  the 
Church  without  risking  damnation,  so  now  there 
is  no  appeal  to  the  power  of  science  without 
risking  a  charge  of  irrationality  or  insanity.  Of 
course,  the  behavioral  sciences  are  not  really 
scientific,  any  more  than  the  established  church 
in  nineteenth-century  England  was  really  holy. 
Once,  it  was  useful  to  the  ruling  class  to  have 
its  younger  sons  in  the  Church,  for  this  lent  an 
air  of  respectability  to  its  rule  and  clothed 
naked  power  in  the  civilized  vestments  of  the 
Anglican  Church.  \\  e  no  longer  respect  these 
vestments,  so  the  ruling  class  has  changed  them 
to  doctoral  robes  from  Harvard.  With  its  Bun- 
dys.  Moynihans.  and  Kissingers.  Harvard  has 
become  the  Canterbury  Cathedral  of  the  estab- 
lished church  of  post-industrial  society. 

This  forced  marriage  of  authority  and  power 
is  an  unhealthy  thing  for  the  republic.  In  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  scholar  had  no  power, 
and  only  the  robber-baron  capitalism  of  a  Jay 
Gould  could  have  the  ear  of  a  President.  In  The 
Education  of  Henry  Adams.  Adams  describes 
his  attempts  to  take  up  re-idence  in  Grant's 
\^  ashington  in  the  hope  of  securing  an  ap- 
pointment. But  in  a  Washington  as  corrupt  as 
Grant  s  the  services  of  a  Henry  Adams  were  not 
needed.  At  that  time  American  culture  had  more 
dimensions  than  the  political  one.  and  a  timely 
invitation  from  President  Charles  Eliot  returned 
Adams  to  Cambridge  and  a  professorship  at 
Harvard.  In  the  nineteenth  century.  Harvard, 
the  inheritor  of  the  Puritan  ethic,  was  the  center 
of  American  intellectual  and  moral  authority: 
Washington  was  the  capital  of  power,  but  the 
distance  between  them  expressed  the  healthy 
distance  between  authority  and  power. 

Nineteenth-century  Harvard  could  function 
as  a  refuge  for  the  fuller  values  of  a  healthy 


culture.  There  the  scholar  could  complain  u| 
no  one  listened  to  him,  but  out  of  his  isol 
he  could  create  the  works  that  go  to  mak 
a  civilization.  Unfortunately,  the  scholar 
not  happy  in  his  isolation;  he  fancied  th 
only  he  had  a  voice  in  power,  the  country  w 
begin  to  move  into  a  golden  age.  Now.  ha 
lived  through  a  golden  age  in  which  the 
and  the  brightest  sat  at  the  father's  right  h 
we  can  see  how  disastrous  it  is  to  turn  Har 
into  a  stopover  on  the  way  to  Washington.  I 


,\  IG  BUSINESS  AND  BIG  GOVERNMENT 
^  been  joined  by  big  foundations  and  bi§ 
ucation.  Culture  has  collapsed  into  society, 
society  has  been  compressed  into  the  very 
row  range  of  Republican-Democratic  poli 
The  university,  dependent  upon  governr 
support,  has  become  the  major  center  of  I 
tribution  for  the  new  ideologv  of  human  r  % 
agement.  But  w  ith  its  success  has  conic  dei  # 
failure.  Just  as  in  the  nineteenth  century  t 
university  took  authority  away  from  the  Chu  I 
so  now  the  new  culture  is  beginning  to  t| 
authority  away  from  the  university.  To  be  sA 
the  university  will  not  disappear,  just  as 
Church  did  not  disappear:  but  as  the  Clu 
was  to  the  Berkeleys  and  Harvards  of  the  Fil 
and  Sixties,  so  will  the  Berkeleys  and  Harv 
be  to  the  new  cultural  centers  of  the  Sevenl 
and  Eighties. 

To  understand  the  failure  of  the  modern  J 
\ersity,  one  must  understand  the  failure  ofi 
cial  science  to  provide  a  secular  ideology  strl 
enough  and  culturally  deep  enough  to  supd 
the  growth  of  a  planetary  civilization.  All 
could  do  was  bring  Indian  intellectuals  to  ' 
Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Behavic 
Sciences  in  Palo  Alto  and  teach  them  how 
drink  Scotch.  Even  then,  it  did  not  always  w<r' 
for  some  of  the  brighter  ones  began  to  real 
that  American  social  science,  so  lavishly  s 
ported  by  the  Ford  Foundation,  was  sim 
ideological  camouflage  for  the  spread  of 
M  orld-view  congenial  to  the  growth  of  Americi 
based  multinational  corporations.  The  failure 
the  modern  university  is  thus  intimately  link 
with  the  failure  of  social  science. 

The  university  was  first  a  village,  ami  th< 
in  the  days  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  it  becai 
a  town:  in  the  era  of  Harvard  and  Berkeley, 
became  a  city-state.  Now.  through  the  kissing* 
and  Skinners  of  Harvard,  the  tiny  city-stal 
like  an  ancient  Rome,  is  grow  ing  to  become  tl 
new  empire  of  behavioral  civilization.  Becau 
history  is  part  of  the  humanities,  it  has  no  pla- 
in "value-free"  social  science:  and  so  what 
missing  in  the  grand  imperial  vision  i<  a  hi 
torical  memory  and  a  tragic  sense  that  a  sot 
ety  that  seeks  to  live  like  an  empire  will  d 
like  one. 
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THE  WHOLE  BODY  SHOULD  TAKE  PART 
IH  THE  SELECTIOH  OF  A  PIANO. 

Begin  body-testing  a  prospective  piano  by  examining 
its  craftsmanship  with  eyes  and  fingers. 
Is  the  workmanship  consistent? 

At  Yamaha  we  make  each  pail  of  our  pianos,  and  carefully 
season  our  own  woods,  lor  high  standards  of  quality  control. 


st  the  piano's 
or  keyboard  mechanism)  by  playing 
•ariety  of  touch  and  pressure, 
ngers,  wrists  and  elbows  come 
y  as  you  try  loud 
3,"  smooth 
•s.  short 
Ites, 


i3e  sure 
I  doesn't  feel 
bly  lighter  or 
to  the  touch 
other. 

ftlso  try  the 
or  speed 
onse.  and 
sitive 
rof 

Tom  your 
the  strings. 

6amaha  keyboards  are 
i  from  one  end  to  another, 
ipond  to  slightest 
etive  nuances. 
Each  one  is  balanced  by  an 
•need  specialist. 
Choice  materials  and  ultra- 
fitting  tolerances  are  utilized. 


Do  you  like  the  tone'-' 
Each  note  should  sound 
clear  and  true,  over  the  full  range. 

Also,  be  sure  to  ask 
how  well  the  instrument  is  built 
to  stay  in  tune. 

(Yamaha  has  features  like 
a  unique  tuning  pin  block  of  the 
finest  quarter  sawed  maple. 

And  a  sealing  system  we 
call  "Humidiseal"  for  enduring 
tuning  stability 


Your  whole  body  and  soul 
has  to  respond  to  the  whole  piano. 

.  The  piano  has  to/<  t7  right, 
right  down  to  your  bones. 
If  it  does,  buy  it. 
i  We  know  the  chances  are 
good  it'll  be  a  Yamaha.) 

For  a  free  booklet  on 
piano  buying,  write  to  Yamaha. 
P.O.  Box  6600.  Buena  Park. 
California,  90620. 

Or  see  your  Yamaha  dealer 

§  YAMAHA 


Check  the  piano's  sound  when  soft-pedaled  or  sustained. 
(Yamaha  pedals  are  smmth  and  responsive.! 


George  Plimpton 


THE  PONY  WARS 

OF  BLOOMFIELD  HILLS 


In  which  Alex  Karras  of  the  Detroit  Lions  vainly  tries  to  lead  eleven  pacific 


lambs  to  slaughter 


George  Plimpton  is  the 
author  of  Out  of  My 
League.  Paper  Lion,  and 
The  Bogey  Man.  Mad 
Ducks  and  Bears,  from 
which  "The  Pony  Wars 
of  Bloom  field  Hills"  is 
extracted,  will  be  pub- 
lished in  November. 
Mr.  Plimpton  is  the 
editor  of  The  l'ari<  Re- 
view; he  is  also  the 
editor  of  the  four  vol- 
umes of  Writers  At 
Work — interviews  with 
famous  literary  figures 
on  the  craft  of  writing 
collected  hum  that 
magazine.  He  is  a  con- 
tributing i  <r  of  Har- 
per's. 


A FEW  Al  T1  MNS  AGO,  ALEX  KARRAS,  then  the 
{  ferocious  Detroit  Lions  tackle,  was  swept  by 
a  sense  of  civic  responsibility  that  somewhat 
startled  those  who  knew  hint.  He  had  become  a 
head  coach  in  the  Bloomfield  Hills  Pony  League, 
which  consisted  of  teams  named  after  National 
I-  ootball  League  franchises — the  Forty-Niners, 
the  Rams,  the  Raiders,  the  Vikings,  and  so  forth 
and  was  restricted  to  youngsters  aged  nine  and 
ten.  Originally,  he  was  asked  to  coach  in  a 
league  composed  of  even  younger  kids — the  Bee 
League,  in  which  seven-  and  eight-year-olds 
played — but  Karras  felt  there  was  "too  much 
crying  down  there  for  me  to  take  on  the  job." 

His  team  was  the  Bloomfield  Hills  Jets.  His 
second  son,  Alex  Jr.,  played  on  it,  and  so  did 
the  boys  of  a  couple  of  his  Lions  teammates — 
one  of  John  Gordy's  two  sons,  and  Joe  Schmidt's 
son,  Billy.  It  was  an  oddly  frustrating  experi- 
ence for  Karras.  The  Pony  League  teams  played 
each  other  on  Friday  afternoons  or  weekends, 
which  meant  that  Karras,  involved  in  his  own 
turbulent  football  wars,  was  often  away  when  his 
charges  had  their  games.  He  did  the  best  he 
could.  As  soon  as  his  own  game  was  over,  walk- 
ing off  the  field  at  Kezar  Stadium,  say,  with  the 
seagulls  from  the  bay  beginning  to  land  and 
waddle  among  the  empty  rows  of  seats  to  pick 
among  the  refuse  left  by  the  crowd,  Karras 
would  hurry  down  the  ramp  to  the  locker  room, 
lobbing  his  helmet  into  his  cubicle,  and  reach 
for  the  locker-room  phone  to  call  home. 

"Hey.  Alex,  that  you?  How'd  the  Jets  do? 
You  lostl  To  the  Chargers?  What  happened? 
Six  fumbles!"  And  he  would  sit  and  listen  to  his 
son's  explanations,  his  face  torn  with  despair 
even  though  around  him  his  own  teammates 
were  shouting  and  carrying  on  about  their  vic- 
tory over  the  Forty-Niners,  and  some  fifteen 
minutes  before  he  himself  had  been  scuttling 
around  in  a  real-life  adult  backfield,  lunging  for 
the  quarterback  with  self-satisfying  success. 

That  fall,  I  went  out  to  Detroit  to  watch  the 
Lion-  play  a  few  of  their  Sunday  home  games. 


and  on  one  occasion  I  arrived  a  few  days  1 1 
in  the  hope  of  watching  Karras"s  Bloom  U 
Hill>  Jets  in  action.  Karras  gave  me  direct  s, 
and  in  the  late  afternoon  I  drove  out  to  the  14 
school  grounds,  where  the  Jets  were  g  i» 
through  their  last  drills  before  playing  I 
Bloomfield  Hills  Vikings  the  next  day. 

I  stood  on  the  sidelines  and  watched.  KaJs 
wearing  his  golf  hat,  reared  above  his  team'* 
a  derrick.  Somewhat  to  my  surprise  he  is 
working  with  the  offensive  team.  Another  cv 
pensation,  I  thought.  At  the  other  end  of  e 
field  his  assistant  coach  was  working  with  e 
defense. 

Almost  immediately  I  could  see  that  tie 
were  a  number  of  distinctive  character's 
about  a  Karras-coached  team.  After  a  '■ 
through  of  each  offensive  play,  the  Jets  ce  r 
was  required  to  form  the  huddle  by  station 
himself  at  the  proper  eight-  or  nine-yard  dista : 
behind  the  line  of  scrimmage,  raising  his  ;  1 
aloft  so  it  could  be  seen,  and  shouting  at 
top  of  his  lungs  *"Hud-c//e!" — apparently  an 
tempt  to  avoid  the  general  milling  around  a 
the  completion  of  a  play  and  to  get  the  pla) 
grouped  quickly  around  their  quarterback 
was  a  cry  one  could  hear  across  a  couple 
fields,  as  echoing  and  forlorn  as  a  loon's,  ani  ( 
indicated  to  anyone  in  the  vicinity  who  follow 
Pony  League  activity  that  Karras  was  at  w  I 
with  his  team. 

Almost  all  the  players  looked  like  choir  be 
an  appearance  that  was  not  belied  by  til 
wearing  the  accoutrements  of  football  warfa 
they  stared  out  from  beneath  the  rims  of  th 
helmets  with  enormous  gentle  eyes,  and  th; 
high  voices,  clear  as  whistles,  were  as  unfe 
cious  as  birdcalls  in  the  evening.  All  of  th' 
were  required  to  wear  plastic  mouth  guar 
which  were  attached  to  their  helmets,  and  v/l 
they  set  them  in  their  mouths,  they  seemed  i 
have  regressed  en  masse  to  the  use  of  pacifie 
Some  of  them,  of  course,  did  not  like  what  uV 
were  doing  at  all.  After  every  play  involvi 
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1  :t,  an  inevitable  grasping  at  imaginary 
ds  would  occur,  usually  at  the  elbow  or 
or  a  sudden  limp  would  devastate  a 
r,  and  he  would  come  hobbling  up  to  Kar- 
ld  say  as  follows: 
r  .  .  . 

jffer,  what  the  hell's  wrong?  You're  carry- 

I  like  a  little  girl.  No  one  even  hit  you.  Go 
ck." 

essir. 

iras  was  not  only  tough  on  his  charges, 
ut  predictably  he  was  not  above  keeping 
am  on  edge  with  his  own  brand  of  need- 
\t  one  point,  his  quarterback,  a  youngster 
l  d  Reardon,  complained  after  an  unsuc- 
!  il  pass  that  he  could  not  see  his  intended 
er.  '"Mr.  Karras,  I  can't  see  Brookmier. 
too  small." 

rras  blew  his  whistle  to  stop  practice. 
)kmier,"  he  called  out.  A  helmet  atop  a 
boy  turned.  "Brookmier,  your  quarter- 
can't  see  you.  Groivl" 

I  another  occasion,  toward  the  end  of  prac- 
Karras  called  out,  "I  want  the  pass  return 
over  here.  Quick!" 

fe  youngsters  milled  about  uncertainly, 
want  the  eleven  people  who  are  on  the 
ireturn  team  over  here.  You  all  know  who 
i.re." 

group  began  to  form  around  him. 
fell,  it's  about  time,"  Karras  said.  "Our 
i\  teams  must  have  pride.  Okay.  Let's  hear 
the  pass  return  team." 
ay!"  they  cheered. 

fiat  is  the  best  of  the  special  teams?" 

he  pass  return  team!" 

re  you  proud  to  be  on  the  pass  return 

essir ! 

'ell,  you  dummies,"  said  Karras.  "There 
such  thing  as  a  pass  return  team."  The 
jsters  looked  at  him,  betrayed,  eyes  solemn 
arge  in  the  shadows  of  their  helmets.  Kar- 
100k  his  head.  "Dummies!" 

II  right."  he  called.  "Everyone  gather 
I."  The  entire  squad  moved  in  around  the 
n  "pass  return"  team.  Karras  stood  in  the 
e,  towering  above  them. 

11  right,"  he  said.  "That's  enough  practice 
■day.  But  first  I  have  some  questions.  Who 
'e  playing  tomorrow?" 
ne  Vikings!" 
nee  again." 

he  Vikings!"  they  all  shouted  in  unison, 
'ho  are  a  bunch  of  turkeys?" 
he  Vikings!" 

7ho  are  we  going  to  slaughter?" 
he  Vikings!" 
ismissed,"  said  Karras. 
watched  them  troop  off  toward  the  side- 


lines. A  few  mothers  were  standing  there  in  the 
gathering  darkness.  Back  in  the  high-school 
parking  lot  other  mothers  waited  in  their  cars, 
the  headlights  on,  and  the  youngsters  moved 
reluctantly,  as  if  each  of  them  was  loath  to  con- 
clude his  turn  at  aping  adult  savagery  by  going 
to  his  mother,  perhaps  (the  ultimate  indignity) 
to  be  clasped  briefly  and  asked  if  he  was  "all 
right"  before  being  driven  home,  holding  his 
helmet  in  his  lap,  in  the  family  Chevrolet. 

Karras,  his  son,  and  I  walked  toward  his  car. 
"I'm  wrung  out — psyching  my  team  up,"  he 
said.  "There's  nothing  left  for  me.  I'm  playing 
against  Green  Bay  on  Sunday.  What  sort  of  a 
game  am  I  going  to  have  against  them!  Jesus!" 

"What  sort  of  personnel  have  you  got  on  the 
Bloomfield  Jets?"  I  asked  as  we  got  in  the  car 
and  headed  for  home.  "Certainly  you've  got  a 
lot  of  football  heritage,"  I  added,  thinking  of 
his  son  and  Gordy's  and  Joe  Schmidt's. 
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"They're  okay,  those  kids,"  Karras  said.  "But 
then  the  squad  is  very  weak  with  the  reserves. 
Wait  until  you  see  them  in  action  tomorrow. 
The  rule  is  they  all  have  to  play.  Did  you  see 
tins  one  kid  called  Puffer?  Puffer  is  ahout 
one  foot  tall  and  he's  all  voice.  If  Puffer 
could  play  the  game  he  talks,  no  one  else  would 
walk  out  on  the  field.  They'd  all  go  home  and 
hide  in  their  basements.  He  wears  number  one. 
He's  the  single  worst  football  player  I've  ever 
seen.  I  doift  think  he's  made  contact  with  any- 
one this  year." 

'"What  position  does  he  play?"  I  asked. 

"I  think  he  plays  somewhere  in  the  line," 
Karras  said.  "It's  hard  to  tell  because  he  runs 
away  from  the  guy  carrying  the  ball.  He  doesn't 
want  to  get  involved.  He  wears  glasses.  He's 
very  bright.  He's  going  to  be  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce one  day.  Puffer,"  he  said.  "That's  truly 
his  name.  When  I  was  playing  football  at  his 
age,  the  kills  had  names  like  Slivovitz  and  Mc- 
Tawney  and  Bragodnic,  really  tough  Polack  and 
Irish  and  Eyetie  names,  and  they  had  nick- 
names like  Turk  and  Hammer  and  Jughead,  and 
some  of  them  had  already  lost  their  front 
teeth. 

"Puffer,    he  said  in  despair. 

Mister  Stump's  bacon 

WITH  THE  BI<;  GAME  in  the  Pony  League 
coming  up,  the  Karras  household  went  to 
bed  early.  When  1  came  back  the  next  after- 
noon, driving  through  a  slight  rain,  I  found  the 
house  full  of  tension.  Alex  Jr.  stood  in  the  hall, 
fully  dressed  in  his  football  paraphernalia  and 
wearing  his  helmet.  His  father  was  pacing 
through  the  rooms.  To  ease  things,  his  wife, 
Joanie,  chatted  lightly  with  me.  "The  kids  cer- 
tainly have  their  ups  and  downs.  One  time 
young  Alex  came  up  to  me  and  said,  'Mom,  I 
have  a  bad  shoulder.  Do  I  have  to  go  to  prac- 
tice?' I  said,  'Put  on  your  uniform.  Alex.  Think 
of  your  father.  He  played  five  games  with  two 
torn  cartilages.'  Well,  you  know  what  young 
Alex  answered?  He  said,  'Yes,  but  he  had  No- 
vocain.' " 

On  the  way  to  the  game,  Alex  Jr.  sat  in  the 
backseat  of  the  car. 

"Are  you  going  to  give  us  a  big  pep  talk. 
Dad?"  he  asked. 

"Why,  what's  wrong?  Didn't  you  like  the  one 
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I  gave  last  week?"  Karras  turned  laboi  u| 
from  the  wheel,  maneuvering  his  big  shoLji 
around  so  he  could  glance  briefly  at  his  s<  .1 

Young  Alex  was  noncommital.  He  was  IcH 
out  the  window  at  the  passing  scenery.  Ill 
turned  back.  "Mr.  Stump  usually  gives  trijj 
talk,"  he  said. 

"Who's  Mr.  Stump?"  I  asked. 

"He's  the  defensive  coach.  His  first  n 
Dick,  but  I  call  him  Mr.  Stump.  I  give 
'Mistah  Stump!'  "  Karras  cried  out  the  na 
the  car  like  a  sea  captain  calling  for  his 
-wain's  mate.  "Mistah  Stumpl  Sometimes  I 
Mr.  Stump  is  putting  everybody  on  wi 
pep  talks."  He  shook  his  head.  "Wait'll  yo 
him.  Couple  of  years  back  /  gave  a  pep  ta 
fore  my  old  school.  At  Iowa.  They  haj 
worst  team  that  year.  I  went  back  for  a 
coming  and  they  asked  me  to  come  into  the 
er  room  before  the  game  and  talk  to  the 
So  I  wondered:  Shall  I  give  them  a  real  \K 
for-the  Gipper  sob  talk,  or  shall  I  give  th 
big  long  Vince  Lombardi  scream  and 
over  a  few  lockers  and  act  like  a  goril 
went  in  there  and  gave  them  neither  o 
looked  at  my  feet  a  lot.  I  mumbled  a  few  thjfl 
What  I  remember  is  that  there  was  a  blac 
right  in  front  of  me — Levi  Williams,  hell 
good  tight  end — and  while  I  talked  he  h 
the  biggest  grin,  like  I  was  telling  hii 
niest  thing  in  the  world,  some  great  honky 
that  really  grabbed  his  ass.  I  couldn't  figure 
So  the  team  went  out  on  the  field  and  the^oi 
beat  something  awful.  Real  horror.  This  idm 
Williams  came  up  after  the  game  and  he;l 
this  same  tremendous  grin  on  his  face — andil 
man.  he'd  really  been  laced  out  there  onjjl 
field.  Iowa  was  beat  about  40-0.  I  said,  '|| 
man,  you  all  right?'  He  told  me  that  he  111 
what  I  said  in  my  pep  talk.  I  said,  'Hell,  i  9 
you  got  beat  40-0.'  He  said,  'Hell,  man  you 
give  that  talk  and  maybe  we  get  beat  80-0. 
was  one  grand  man,  let  me  tell  you." 


WE   REACHED  THE   PLAYING   FIELD.  It 
overcast  and  threatened  rain.  Karras  i 
out  of  the  car  and  looked  up.  He  had  left 
rain  gear  at  home  and  was  wearing  the  1 
hat  that  read  "Jewish  Open"  and  brightly  1 
ished  cowboy  boots.  Alex  Jr.  stood  beside 
and   looked  across  the  field  at   the  Vikil 
"They're  all  big,"  he  said. 

Karras  collected  the  team  on  the  high-sch 
gym  steps  for  his  pep  talk.  "Mister  Stump? 
you  have  a  few  words  for  us?"  he  asked,  j 
His  assistant  coach  stood  up.  He  was  a 
man,  wearing  a  trench  coat,  and  he  had  a  C 
in  one  hand.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  begin, 
discovered  a  strand  of  hair  on  his  tongue,  wh 
he  picked  at  briefly  before  addressing  the  td 
as  follows: 
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Bermuda.  Where  you  still  find  nineteenth  century  niceties. 


We  believe  in  the  customs  of  yesteryear. 
<e  having  tea  and  scones  after  tennis.  Like 
/ing  "hello"  and  "thank  you."  And  doing 
mething  nice  even  when  we  aren't  required  to 

We  take  pride  in  retaining  the  little 
?asantries  that  are  so  often  missing  from 
entieth  century  life.  Things  like  caring, 
'ntility.  Tranquility.  A  respect  for  your  pn^  y. 


Of  course,  we  do  offer  some  of  the 
most  pleasant  diversions  of  the  twentieth 
century  as  well.  Golf,  tennis,  boating,  fishing, 
snorkeling,  shopping,  dining,  dancing, 
entertainment.  And  just  plain  taking  it  easy. 
All  are  without  peer  in  Bermuda. 

Come.  We'll  give  you  the  best  of  both 

centuries. 


Beftnuda 


See  your  travel  agent  or  write  Bermuda,  610  Fi.th  Avenue,  New  York, 
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"Men,"  he  said.  "We're  going  to  win  this 
one  . .  .  and  win  it  big.  I  don't  want  crumbs. 
I'm  not  interested  in  crumbs.  You're  not  inter- 
ested in  crumbs.  Sure's  shootin'  I'm  not.  I  want 
the  whole  slab  of  bacon."  He  took  a  swig  of  his 
Coca-Cola.  "I  want  you  to  hit  them  out  there. 
We  want  blood,  sweat,  and  tears  and  a  lot  of  it. 
Otherwise  you  can  go  home.  This  game  isn't 
milk  and  cookies.  Nosiree.  It's  blood  and  guts." 
He  sat  down. 

"Thank  you,  Mister  Stump,"  said  Karras.  He 
rose  for  his  own  pep  talk. 

"Boys,  I'm  tired  of  losing.  Are  you?" 

"Yes!" 

"Now  the  team  we're  playing — the  Vikings — 
has  lost  three  games  this  season.  After  we're 
through  with  them  this  afternoon,  how  many 
games  will  they  have  lost?" 

Everyone  shouted:  "Four!" 

"I  want  this  one.  Do  you?" 

"Yes!!" 

"Now,  tomorrow's  Halloween.  I  don't  want 
anybody  thinking  about  Halloween.  I  want  you 
to  think  about  winning  and  hitting  the  other  guy 
and  bringing  home  the  bacon.  Right?" 

"Right!"  they  all  yelled. 

A  mother  appeared  at  the  bottom  of  the  gym 
steps.  "Mr.  Karras,  can  you  make  sure  that 
Bryant  gets  home  right  after  the  game?"  The 
boys,  presumably  including  the  one  called  Bry- 
ant, studiously  avoided  looking  at  her. 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Karras.  "He's  going  to 
bring  home  a  whole  slab  of  bacon.  Isn't  he, 
Mister  Stump?" 

"Right  on,"  said  Mr.  Stump. 

"No  crumbs." 

"No  sir,"  said  Mr.  Stump. 

The  mother,  puzzled  but  apparently  placated, 
smiled  tentatively  and  turned  back  for  the  school 
parking  lot.  On  the  way  she  passed  a  latecomer, 
hurrying  up  wearing  his  helmet,  his  mouthpiece 
inserted.  He  wore  a  big  number  one. 

"It's  Puffer,"  said  Karras.  "Boy,  are  we  glad 
to  see  you." 

Puffer  rushed  up.  He  removed  his  mouth- 
piece. "Did  I  miss  anything?"  He  had  a  clear, 
bright  voice. 

"You  missed  Mistah  Stump's  pep  talk.  And 
mine,"  said  Karras. 


Red  with  blood 


HE    BOYS    BEGAN    MILLING   AROUND.  There 

|  were  only  a  few  minutes  to  go.  They  began 
aping  their  elders'  pre-game  ritual — boxing 
each  other  on  the  shoulder  pads.  Puffer  stood 
off  to  the  side.  I  watched  him — a  small  vigorous 
figure  with  a  pale  intelligent  face  and  a  spotless 
uniform.  "I  don't  think  he's  ever  been  on  the 
ground,"  Karras  had  said  of  him.  Puffer  chat- 
tered away.  "Purler's  here,"  I  heard  him  whis- 
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per  to  himself.  "They'll  tremble  in  their  b'  ij. 
when  they  hear  that  Puffer's  here."  He  loo  d 
across  the  field  at  the  Vikings.  "They're  noil 
big,"  he  said.  "Puffer's  going  to  stomp  them  <j 
ring  their  bells." 

"Mr.  Karras,"  he  said,  tugging  at  his  coa*  I 
sleeve  and  looking  up.  "Their  shirts  are  gc  g 
to  run  red  with  blood  when  Puffer  gets  ahoh  \ 
them." 

"Yes,  yes,  Puffer,"  his  coach  replied,  s 
mind  on  other  matters. 

"Mr.  Karras,  their  brains  are  cooking  \  fa 
the  awfullest  fear." 

"Puffer,  sit  down  and  calm  yourself." 

"Mr.  Karras,  when  I  tackle  them,  I'm  gc > 
to  put  their  light  bulbs  out." 

"Sure,  Puffer.  Now  just  don't  burn  your.i 
up  thinking  about  it.  Save  yourself." 

Puffer  sat  down  on  the  gym  steps,  his  ha  t 
in  his  lap.  Across  the  field  the  referees'  whisJ 
began  to  shrill — arms  waving  the  Jets  on.  rJ 
players  were  suddenly  quiet.  They  trotted  aci,; j 
to  their  bench.  Their  captain,  the  middle  liJ 
backer,  a  youngster  named  Simon,  chugged  -A 
under  his  oversized  helmet  to  the  center  of  a 
field  for  the  coin  toss.  Karras  had  instruct 
him  what  to  do. 

"He's  a  good  player,"  Karras  said  to  me. 
were  standing  in  front  of  the  bench.  "He's  thJ 
feet  tall  and  he  weighs  thirty-three  pounds,  $ 
he  sticks  like  a  burr." 

We  watched  as  the  team  apparently  lost  1 
toss.  The  referee  made  the  signal  by  extend, 
his  leg  that  the  Jets  were  to  kick  off,  and  uY  I 
turning  and  catching  an  imaginary  ball,  he  J 
dicated  that  the  Vikings  were  to  receive.  1 
when  Simon  came  trotting  back  to  the  ben. 
he  allowed  that  he  had  actuallv  u  on  the  toss. 

"Wha?  Wha?  Well,  then  why  the  hell  are  j 
kicking  off?"  cried  Karras.  He  looked  betra) 
under  his  golfing  cap. 

"It's  psy  . .  .  psy  ..."  Simon  stuttered. 

"Are  you  trying  to  tell  me  there  was  a  p; 
etiological  reason!"  Karras  exclaimed.  "Jei, 
Sweet  Christ!" 

Before  he  could  hear  more.  Simon  turned  a 
scampered  out  to  his  team,  drawn  up  in  a  li,  > 
and  waiting  for  him  to  kick  off.  At  the  refere 
whistle  he  ran  forward,  and  perhaps  frantic 
his  anguish  at  having  made  what  his  coa 
thought  was  a  tactical  error,  he  sent  a  wobl 


own  to  the  ten-yard  line,  where  it  bounced 
uded  some  potential  receivers  who  looked 
1  and  not  especially  anxious  to  fool  with 
1  finally  the  most  nerveless  of  them  picked 

football  and  ran  up  to  the  twenty-three. 
■  was  one  of  the  tacklers. 
ill,"  Karras  said,  looking  pleased.  "Noth- 
rong  with  that.  Shows  what  a  heady  team 

can  do." 

Vikings  moved  for  a  few  first  downs, 
en  kicked  eighteen  or  twenty  yards,  and 
ts  offense  took  over. 

ras  sent  in  the  offensive  plays  himself, 
ng  them  in,  and  he  told  me  it  would  have 
him  the  greatest  sense  of  power  if  they 
urned  out  to  be  what  he  expected.  He 

instruct  his  quarterback  (he  used  two 
rbacks  in  his  system)  to  call  "the  power 

'go,'  "  pat  him  on  the  back  as  he  ran  out 
e  next  play,  and  stand  peering  forward 
;h  his  big  spectacles  in  expectation  of  see- 
s  orders  translated  into  a  recognizable 
al  facsimile.  Instead,  the  play  itself  would 
ute  and  heave,  with  a  fumble  probably 
ed,  and  when  the  quarterback  arrived 
•n  the  sidelines,  Karras  would  ask,  "Now, 
it,  what  in  God's  name  was  that?" 
i,  sir,"  the  quarterback  said.  "They're 
!g  us  and  everythingV 

second  time  the  Jets  got  possession  of 
ill.  they  did  better.  They  made  a  first 
but  then  stalled  on  the  fourth  down  with 
rds  to  go.  The  situation,  since  the  team 

1  its  own  thirty-five-yard  line,  seemed  to 
>r  a  kick.  Karras  sent  in  an  end-around 
'I  don't  believe  in  punting,"  he  told  me. 

2  people  can  kick  the  ball  just  about 
yards.  Only  the  very  suave  coaches  call 

•unt.  The  Viking  coach  punts.  The  Viking 
is  very  suave." 

tactic  worked;  the  end-around  went  for 
yards — supported  with  high-pitched  yells 
he  bench — and  the  Jets  had  a  drive  going. 

every  play  the  Jets  center  raised  his 
ke  yell  of  "Hud-c//e!"  the  Karras  trade- 
that  called  the  team  together  after  a 
and  after  one  last  distant  "Hud-(/£e!" 
at  the  far  end  of  the  field,  we  saw  the  Jets 
S  run  a  short  plunge  and  begin  leaping  up 
)wn,  and  we  knew  they  had  scored.  All  of 
ts  began  slapping  each  other's  palms  as 
"otted  back  toward  the  bench — a  massive 
on  of  the  familiar  ritual  practiced  by 
elders.  The  try  for  the  extra  point  failed. 
?re  was  still  general  jubilation, 
mme,  Mistah  Stump!"  cried  Karras, 
we  got  ourselves  some  champions?" 
Stump's  face  was  glistening  happily  in 
in. 

Vikings,  however,  received  the  kickoff 
gan  marching  steadily  for  the  Jet  goal 
•Ir.  Stump,  seeing  his  defensive  charges 


wilt  before  the  Viking  onrush,  was  beside  him- 
self with  torment.  He  took  off  not  only  his  trench 
coat,  but  his  suit  coat.  He  wore  in  the  consider- 
able chill  and  rain  a  sleveless  white  shirt  and 
a  black  string  tie,  looped  loosely  from  his  neck 
from  nervous  tugging. 

"Come  on,  Jets!  You  have  to  have  guts  to 
play  this  game!"  he  cried.  He  leaned  over  the 
border  of  the  sidelines,  jackknifed,  as  if  he  were 
poised  on  the  edge  of  a  swimming  pool.  "Oh, 
no!  Make  him  go  inside  of  you."  He  turned 
away  and  strode  frantically  in  front  of  the  bench. 

"Mistah  Stump!"  cried  Karras.  "What  is 
transpiring?" 

Stump  shouted  at  Karras.  "What  do  you  do? 
You  ask  them  to  move  just  a  little  bit  to  the 
outside,  maybe  a  step  or  so,  and  they  shift 
twelve  yards."  He  turned  back  to  the  game. 
'"Plug  up  those  holes.  No  more  flinching,  dam- 
mit!" 

His  cries  were  to  no  avail.  The  Vikings  scored 
on  an  end  run.  Their  extra-point  try  failed  as 
well,  and  the  score  was  tied  6-6. 


"  I  don't  believ  : 
in  punting, " 
Karras  told  me. 

'"Only  the  very 
suave  coaches 
call  for  a  punt. 
The  Viking 
coach  punts. 
The  Viking 
coach  is  very 
suave." 


Puffer's  light  bulbs 


Ti  he  second  half  began.  The  teams  started 
to  slip  in  the  mud.  I  was  hoping  to  make 
some  notes  about  the  Detroit  Lions'  progeny 
playing  in  the  game — Bill  Schmidt,  the  Gordy 
boy,  and  young  Karras,  to  catch  if  they  reflected 
their  famous  parents  on  the  field,  if  one  could 
tell  from  the  boys'  mannerisms,  the  hunching 
of  shoulder  pads  under  a  jersey,  or  the  position 
of  the  hands  on  defense,  or  down  in  their  stan- 
ces, that  a  Gordy  was  out  there,  or  a  Karras. 
or  a  Schmidt.  It  turned  out  to  be  impossible  to 
tell,  not  only  because  of  the  mud  and  gloom, 
but  because  the  boys'  frames,  at  nine  or  ten, 
were  thin  as  ropes  and  bore  so  little  resem- 
blance to  the  quick  heft  their  fathers  carried 
r  d.  As  Karras  said  of  them,  "They  get  into 
position   like  snakes." 

The  team-  churned  back  and  forth,  neither 
scoring.  Behind  the  Jet  bench  a  few  girls  stood 
watching  the  game,  shifting  their  weight  from 
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one  long,  thin  leg  to  another.  "Is  that  your 
brother?"  I  heard  one  of  them  ask  in  disgust. 
"He  fell  down.  He's  gross." 

"It's  raining.  Why  not?"  said  the  other  de- 
fensively. "He  is  gross,'1  she  added  reflectively. 
She  bent  and  began  speaking  earnestly  into  the 
face  of  an  Irish  setter,  cupping  its  head  in  her 
hands.  "I'm  going  to  petrify  you  tomorrow,"  she 
said.  "I'm  going  to  leap  out  at  you  with  a  Hal- 
loween ma^k.  Are  you  prepared  to  be  petri- 
fied?" The  dog  moved  its  tail  uncertainly.  His. 
haunches  lowered  and  he  began  to  tug  against 
her  grip.  She  let  go.  "Stupid,"  she  said  to  him. 
"Big  stupe."  She  stood  up.  "What's  going  on? 
Who's  ahead?" 

"Who  knows?"  said  the  other  girl.  "Maybe 
it's  a  tie.  Your  brother  fell  down  again." 

I  moved  out  of  earshot.  The  team  toiled  on 
in  the  semidarkness.  Behind  us  a  group  ma- 
terialized and  stood  on  the  bottom  step  of  the 
stands  in  back  of  the  bench.  With  a  start  I  rec- 
ognized Joe  Schmidt,  the  Lions  coach,  standing 
under  a  large  black  umbrella.  His  face  was  im- 
passive.  He  was  there  to  watch  his  son.  The  rain 
began  to  pelt  down  harder  and  his  wife  moved 
in  close  to  share  his  umbrella.  There  was  an- 
other couple  with  them.  Perhaps  they  were  going 
out  to  dinner  somewhere  afterward.  I  doubted 
that  Karras  was  aware  Schmidt  was  watching. 
The  rumors  had  it  that  the  two  were  not  on 
especially  good  terms. 

With  just  a  few  minutes  to  go  in  the  game, 
Karras  called  out,  "Has  anybody  not  played 
yet?" 

A  number  of  hands  went  up  along  the  bench. 

"Jesus  Christ,  Mr.  Stump — we've  got  about 
ten  of  them,"  Karras  said  grimly.  "Mistah 
Stump,  begin  sending  in  the  reserves!" 

His  assistant  substituted  at  every  opportuni- 
ty. The  last  one  sent  in  was  Puffer.  He  ran  out, 
a  small  tidy  figure  with  the  big  1  on  his  back, 
with  quick,  busy  steps  that  carried  him  along 
cpiite  slowly.  Karras  watched  him  go.  "Okay, 
Puffer!"  he  called.  "Turn  out  their  light  bulbs." 

"See  if  you  can  figure  out  where  Puffer 
plays,"  he  said.  "It's  somewhere  of  his  own 
choosing." 

I  watched.  The  Vikings  were  on  the  offense 
at  midfield,  and  when  their  fullback  moved  for- 
ward with  the  ball,  we  could  see  Puffer  receding 
from  the  play,  falling  back  from  the  line  into 
his  own  backfield.  I  was  reminded  of  a  shore- 
bird,  one  of  the  plump  plover  family,  retreating 
up  the  beach  from  a  line  of  surf. 

Puffer's  presence  on  the  field  did  not  result 
in  any  change  in  the  score.  Finally,  in  the  gloom, 
the  game  ended  in  a  6-6  tie.  On  the  sidelines 
Karras  asked,  "Is  that  the  end?  Okay,  every- 
body. Go  over  and  shake  hands  with  them." 

The  players  began  walking  slowly  back  to- 
the  gym,  winding  down,  I  supposed,  their 
motions  about  the  game.  I  moved  along  with 


them,  my  notebook  open  and  smudging  ; 
in  the  faint  rain.  I  could  not  resist  it.  I  1<  iel 
down  and  asked  the  perfunctory  question  ki 
reporters  put  to  players  in  post-game  in  ten  wj 

"What  about  the  Vikings?"  I  asked  M(  I 
who  was  the  Jet  center.  "What  sort  of  a  te  I 

He  looked  up,  startled.  "Well,  they  de  i 
good,"  he  said,  aping  his  elders  in  their  lo 
room  banalities — his  voice  husky,  presunbl] 
from  the  afternoon's  effort  he  had  put  intc  rv 
ing  out  "Hud-(//e!"  "They're  a  real  good  ai 
club.  They  come  off  the  ball  real  good." 

"Oh  yes,"  I  said. 

The  boy  walking  along  next  to  him  said, 
proved  one  thing,  though — that  the  Viking  m 
on  their  legs  ...  er,  ah  ...  at  a  time." 

"You're  saying  that  they  put  on  their  rt 
one  leg  at  a  time?" 

"That's  right,"  he  said.  "They  can  be  J 
We  just  didn't  put  up  enough  points  ov\ 
board." 

"What  was  the  problem?" 

The  boy  shuffled  along.  "We  couldn't' t 
enough  points  up  on  the  board,"  he  said  aj  I 
keeping  to  that  familiar  platitude,  so  ode  e 
cause  it  was  delivered  in  his  high-pitched  flu. if 
voice.  "They  defense  good."  Then  he  bega 
have  trouble:  "Er,  ah  .  .  .  Brookmier  .  .  .J 
then  there  was  that  time  . .  .  well,  you  kal 
when  .  .  .  and  what  about  when  .  .  .  and  he  kim 
me,  that  big  guy  .  .  .  and  the  rain  .  .  ." 

"But  most  important.  .  .?" 

"We  just  couldn't  get  those  points  up  oir  f 
board" — this  clear  and  positive. 

I  fell  into  step  alongside  Puffer.  "Hey,  Pu  r. 
what  is  your  opinion  of  the  Jet  coaching  stfl 

"I  think  Mr.  Karras — he's  the  new  Chm 
Checker,"  he  said.  I  jotted  this  compare 
down  in  my  book.  I  continued,  "Puffer,  did  iJ 
put  out  any  light  bulbs?" 

He  did  not  answer.  He  walked  with  his  h 
down.  My  heart  sank. 

"No,"  he  said  softly.  "I  ran  away." 

We  walked  along.  I  had  no  idea  what  to 
"It's  all  right,  Puffer,"  I  finally  said.  "One 
you're  going  to  be  the  Secretary  of  Commen 

He  stopped  and  looked  at  me  out  of  i 
depths  of  his  helmet.  "Isn't  it  funny?"  he  i 
cheerfully.  "That's  exactly  what  Mr.  Kai 
told  me." 

'*  / 
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JITIATIONS:  A  CYCLE 

slated  by  Richard  Howard 


Pretending 


OU  ARE  the  only  GIRL,  you  must  pretend 
re  are  two.  If  there  are  two,  pretend  there 
iree.  More  than  three,  it  is  too  hard,  even 
several  windows  and  several  mirrors  of  var- 
shapes.  If  there  are  over  three,  better  pre- 
to  be  alone. 


Suspect  identity 


R  ELSE  RESORT  TO  SUBTERFUGES,  like  wigs, 

or  makeup  for  lips  and  eyes,  or  even  put  on 
che  hat  with  lace  and  flowers,  the  kind 
in  as  a  fun  hat,  making  dreamy  and  exalted 
(it  is  hard  to  keep  from  laughing),  imitat- 
le  faraway  expression  of  someone  who  has 
eceived  a  letter  from  a  great  distance,  the 
s  or  the  Andes  or  the  Undies,  from  a  non- 
:nt  country,  a  blue  letter  telling  incredible 
s:  the  story  of  the  three  little  maids  who 
at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  the  story  of  the 
young  girls  married  by  Gilles  de  Retz, 
tory  of  the  eighty  captive  maidens  in  the 
■ground  prison  of  Vanadium,  the  story 
:  the  121  underage  prostitutes  of  the  Blue 
in  Shanghai,  or  about  the  999  concu- 
of  King  Solomon,  son  of  David;  or  it 
t  even  be  the  story  of  the  11,000  virgins 
logne,  in  any  case  the  story  of  an  unspec- 
number  of  girls  who  do  not  exist,  good 
Id  and  pretty  as  pictures,  whose  pictures 
ply  from  page  to  page  in  a  book  you  pre- 
to  be  seeing  for  the  first  time. 


Rules  of  the  game 


RE  IS  THE  LIST  OF  REGULATIONS: 

•oth  of  you  look  at  yourselves  in  a  mirror, 
ng  your  eyes  as  blank  as  possible,  as  if 
'ere  staring  at  something  still  farther  away, 
hing  indefinite  and  hazy  that  is  happening 
/  without  changing  place, 
ess  each  other  up,  draping  yourselves  in 
that  are  too  short  or  else  ripped  to  shreds, 
a  piece  of  unlikely  fabric  around  your 
Make  a  gown  out  of  the  curtains. 


Put  perfume  on  each  other,  applying  it  at  all 
the  most  delicate  points,  one  after  the  other  in 
the  same  order.  ( Don't  make  any  mistakes. ) 

Read  together  an  insane  poem. 

Without  taking  your  eyes  off  the  mirror,  re- 
peat obscenities  with  a  very  romantic  expres- 
sion on  your  face. 

Then,  each  in  turn,  pretend  to  sleep  while 
the  other,  having  opened  the  book  of  poems 
to  the  same  page,  rereads  the  text  aloud,  switch- 
ing the  words  around.  The  two  bodies  must  be 
touching  at  some  point  throughout  the  whole 
reading,  as  if  entirely  by  chance:  a  toe  in  an 
armpit,  or  the  crook  of  an  elbow  around  a  nipple. 

Transform  the  corrupted  text  all  over  again 
by  replacing  the  poetic  words  with  vulgar  terms 
for  the  secret  parts  of  the  female  body  so  that 
the  thing  has  no  meaning  at  all.  You  can  begin 
with  nouns  having  the  same  number  of  feet  as 
the  original,  then  continue  with  words  much  too 
long  or  too  short. 

Then  go  over  to  the  window,  raise  the  cur- 
tain and  look  outside,  saying  to  invisible  wit- 
nesses: "She's  such  a  fool:  she  doesn't  under- 
stand anything.  She  sleeps  like  a  succulent." 

Now  return  to  the  bed  and  whisper,  distinct- 
ly, into  her  ear:  "You're  nothing  but  a  little 
whore,  a  puddle  of  dirty  water,  a  stagnant 
swamp,  a  gaping  cherrystone."  And  then  step 
back,  giving  her  a  sweet  smile  she  doesn't  even 
see,  for  she  really  has  fallen  asleep. 

Odors 

The  odor  of  a  wet  clam,  as  has  been  said, 
the  odor  of  new-mown  hay,  the  odor  of  wilted 
flowers,  the  odor  of  leather  boots,  the  odor  of 
shellfish,  the  odor  of  hair,  the  odor  of  horses. 

You  hide  yourself  in  a  barn  full  of  hay  where 
it  is  much  too  hot,  and  you  dance  barefoot  like 
madwomen,  until  you're  dripping  with  sweat. 

Suddenly  you  stop  and  you  look  out  the 
mallest  window,  as  if  you  had  caught  sight  of 
something  amazing  out  in  the  field.  And  you 
say    1  >wly,  without  turning  your  head:  "The 
bay  filly  is  spreading  her  legs  to  take  a  piss." 

Then  you  stand  very  close  to  the  other  one, 
and  you  murmur:  "You're  overheated,  you 
wild  colt,  you've  got  yourself  all  wet." 
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Gust  of  wind  before  the  rain 

ON  A  SUDDEN  WHIM,  YOU  MUST  NOW  pretend 
to  he  annoyed,  so  that  the  other  one  is  ob- 
liged to  ask  your  forgiveness.  (The  fact  that 
she  has  apparently — done  no  harm  is  not  tak- 
en into  account,  quite  the  contrary.)  Mean- 
while, you  turn  your  hack  to  her  and  comb  your 
hair,  indifferently.  The  little  devil  is  used  to 
changes  in  the  weather,  she  shuts  her  eyes  until, 
the  storm  passes.  But  you  tell  her  she  must 
kneel,  and  you  bend  her  neck  so  that  she  hides 
her  shame,  along  with  her  face,  in  the  hollow 
of  her  thighs.  You  tell  her:  "You're  heavy, 
you're  soft,  you  stick  to  me  like  a  strand  of  sea- 
weed." And  you  take  advantage  of  the  situation 
to  caress  her  soft  captive  shoulders,  which  just 
happen  to  be  quite  naked.  Finally,  since  she's 
so  nice,  you  forgive  her  and  tell  her  a  true  story. 

Mure  than  once  upon  a  time  I  most  of  the 
time,  you  might  say  l  there  was  a  brand  new 
little  nightgown  with  pleats  and  lace  inserts, 
which  was  swept  away  by  a  gust  of  wind  on  a 
stormy  night.  The  gust  of  wind  swept  it  right 
out  the  window  into  a  thorny  hedge  it  couldn't 
get  out  of  because  it  was  caught  on  the  prickly 
branches  at  the  neck  and  the  arms.  After  an 
hour,  it  was  all  torn,  because  the  wind  had 
turned  it  in  every  direction.  Then  a  thunder- 
bolt fell  on  the  hedge  to  release  it.  and  the 
bushes  burst  into  flame,  crackling  like  a  yule 
log  on  the  hearth.  Immediately  afterward,  it 
>egan  raining  in  floods.  When  the  nightgown 


1 

returned  to  the  house  the  next  morning,  it  wa 
barely  worth  tearing  up  to  be 


used  for  rags. 


Nature  muffled 


Yol  have  fallen  silent.  You  have  nothing 
left  to  say  to  each  other.  1  our  head  is  emp- 
ty, lour  ears  are  filled  with  the  invisible  hum 
of  insects  chirping  on  all  sides  at  once.  You  are 
in  the  country,  before  the  last  war,  or  toward 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  in  a  place  without 
relatives  and  without  boys,  as  usual. 

You  have  wicker  picnic  baskets  and  umbrellas 
instead  of  parasols.  You  are  reading  old-fash- 
ioned novels  set  deep  in  the  heart  of  a  phantom 
Africa,  filled  with  incomprehensible  psycho- 
logical dramas  in  the  damp  heat  and  the  chirp- 
ing of  the  crickets. 

The  coffeepot  has  remained  on  the  table,  un- 
der  the  big  tree,  with  the  breakfast  cups  that 
ve  not  yet  been  cleared  away, 
he  voyeur's  bicycle  has  been  stolen.  It's  an 
uke  left  in  the  sheepfold  (you've  always 
i  it  there),  and  it's  always  been  called  the 
/eur's  bicycle,  ever  since  some  horrible  story 
•  ■ne  told  about  it.  It's  easier  to  use  than 
i  1 ' >"  bikes,  because  of  the  horizontal  bar 


that  keeps  the  skirt  up  in  front  and  leav  ti 
thighs  free.  The  basket  in  the  back  an1!! 
handlebar  have  been  loaded  with  field  fi\  r 

You  are  bored.  You  make  bouquets  th.  jj 
mediately  wilt.  You  are  together  all  the  » 
There  is  no  more  time.  You  haven't  spot 
each  other  for  days  and  days.  I  think  you  a 
lost  your  tongue. 

And  suddenly  you  might  have  heard  a  st  J 
noise:  like  someone  around  a  bend  of  the  jf 
sharpening  a  big  knife.  You  would  lo< 
one  another,  without  speaking.  And  wittb 
same  impulse  you  would  abandon  the  patl,i, 
bicycles,  the  baskets,  and  the  parasols  to 
to  your  heels  across  the  fields,  through  th  ai 
derbrush.  You  would  be  very  frightened.  ! 

Then,  as  usual,  comes  a  dizzying  stai  « 
and  a  long  corridor,  with  blood  runnings; 
under  the  door  of  a  locked  room.  It's  the  tie 
horrible  story  beginning  all  over  again,  si 
dream,  in  the  shade  of  a  big  motionless  * 


Dozing  dei  I 


SHE  HAS  CRIED  OUT  IN  HER  SLEEP.  It  SOI 
like  a  scream  of  terror  that  has  not  i  H 
aged  to  escape  her  throat,  where  it  turns 
a  kind  of  repeated  rattle,  a  long  rasping  pi, 
rising  or  falling  with  more  or  less  volume 
cording  to  a  swelling  movement  of  the  bur 
depths.  To  take  her  hand  is  not  enough  to 
her  from  the  panic  of  the  flooded  abyss  Jt 
drags  her  down. 

The  seventh  wave,  a  more  violent  one,  wr  f 
a  moan  of  suffering  from  her.  You  must  t.t 
her  more  roughly,  grab  her  shoulders,  make;r 
stand  up.  slap  her.  shake  her  like  a  rag  m 
The  scattered  fragments  of  the  nightmare  bi  i 
loose  from  her  and  fall  at  her  feet,  like  inc 
prehensible  rags. 

Half-awake  at  last,  she  sees  herself  st : 
naked  in  the  rectangular  mirror  above  the  co 
where  she  had  collapsed  and  scarcely  ret 
nizes  herself.  She  is  still  dreaming,  lying  on 
back  in  the  grass,  exposed,  yielded  up,  1 
parted  and  her  hands  behind  her  neck,  ami 
the  cushions  of  the  huge  motionless  min 
doubtless  a  magic  one,  a  captive  of  its  ghc 
sleeping  in  her  own  arms. 

In  order  to  release  her  from  the  hallucinatf 
caresse-  that  -till  lingei  here  ami  there  over  1 
young  flesh,  in  order  to  remove  the  dust  of  I 
path,  the  dewdrops,  the  remains  of  the  bus! 
or  the  wilted  flowers  that  have  caught  on  1 
hair  of  her  secret  places,  you  must  now  wash  r 
body  with  the  water  from  the  spring,  gather 
in  the  sunshine,  for  you  cannot  rely  on  the  wa! 
from  the  well,  which  is  too  deep.  She  whimpt 
a  little  under  the  long  trickles  of  water  tli 
cover  her  body  in  every  direction.  Is  she  on 
again  quite  clean,  innocent,  purified  for  the  st 
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rifice?  You  examine  with  meticulous  care  the 
most  inaccessible  nooks  for  the  suspect  traces 
that  the  demon  might  have  left  there. 

She  lets  you  have  your  way.  She  has  nothing 
more  to  say.  She  is  not  really  there.  Soon  she 
will  fall  asleep  again. 

Metamorphosis  and  assumption 

But  now  she's  turned  herself  into  a  dove 
all  over  again:  no  sooner  have  you  looked 
the  other  way  than  huge  white  feathers  burst 
out,  and  spread  in  the  light  .  .  .  What  could  be 
more  irritating?  Yet  you  are  quite  certain  of 
having  noticed  the  mark  of  the  beast  on  her  left 
breast,  just  at  the  edge  of  the  nipple;  and  once 
again  she  pretends  to  be  an  angel  of  heaven. 
Now  she's  even  flying  away,  fluttering  into  the 
air  quite  easily  with  her  heavy,  sumptuous  wings 
that  make  an  infernal  din. 

And  you  stand  there,  both  of  you,  watching 
her  disappear  over  the  rough  stone  wall  toward 
the  end  of  the  field,  where,  already,  she  forms 
no  more  than  a  cloud  of  reddish  mist,  at  the 
edge  of  the  impenetrable  forest. 

Spells  of  the  harem 

To  comfort  you,  i  shall  now  tell  you  our 
true  story.  Scarcely  more  than  children,  we 
were  both  bought  by  the  sultan — because  our 
parents  were  too  poor  to  pay  for  our  sustenance 
— and  raised  in  an  antiquated  palace  filled 
with  velvets  and  silks,  furs,  marbles,  and  doors 


sealed  shut  by  enormous  locks  and  chains,  ill 
day  long  we  nibble  sweetmeats,  lounge  01  |j. 
vans  of  reddish  leather,  our  only  compan  n» 
little  curly-haired  dogs,  perfumed  and  d<ilf 
creatures,  themselves  crammed  with  cream,  | 
um,  and  sweets. 

The  sultan  is  neither  old  nor  cruel.  He's  < .% 
rather  nice;  but  he's  stupid,  like  all  boys,  i<j 
we  have  told  him  we  don't  want  to  see  any  r,  re 
of  him.  He's  had  a  book  brought  to  us,  p. 
posedly  to  amuse  us.  It's  a  funny  book, 
has  nothing  in  it  but  photographs  of  girls  (o- 
bracing,  more  or  less  undressed,  with  st,» 
that  are  always  sliding  down  over  a  shoulr, 
and  little  panties  gaping  between  the  thighs,:- 
companied  by  childish  captions  whose  lt\ 
seems  to  us  quite  beside  the  point,  actual, 

Soon,  after  leafing  back  and  forth,  you  ret  el 
that  the  pictures  are  poisoned:  as  you  lid 
your  will  weakens,  your  mind  fogs,  your  by} 
turns  warm  and  soft;  your  neck  especiall j\ 
already  more  sensitive  and  suppler,  more  k 
uous,  more  delicate  ...  It  has  also  grown  Ion,  'A 
no  doubt  about  it,  and  the  skin  has  develo  p 
a  finer  texture;  the  neck  seems  smooth  ii 
round  as  a  swan's  neck  .  .  .  Then  you  suddf  p 
remember  that  on  the  pretext  of  celebrating  jrj 
arrival,  the  sultan  had  had  all  his  young  wts 
strangled,  just  for  the  fun  of  it,  and  then  s1 
finest  horses  slaughtered. 

You  turn,  with  the  same  look,  toward  the  I 
narrow  blocked-up  opening  of  our  prison,  wl 
a  bar  is  missing  from  the  cast-iron  grille 

Through  the  magic  for  : 

W,  e  have  both  escaped  through  the  vi- 
dow.  But  the  forest  surrounding  the  ca.: 
is  also  enchanted:  the  weeds  coil  around  J 
ankles,  poisonous  plants  hanging  all  around  > 
sneer  in  silence  overhead,  long  creepers  , 
down  the  branches  to  clutch  our  waists  as, 


or  our  wrists,  our  armpits.  As  we  grad- 
lose  our  breath  in  our  mad  dash,  the  huge 
eshy  flowers  that  keep  falling  from  the 
1  plants  lodged  in  the  giant  trunks  take 
itage  of  our  panting  breath  to  force  their 
into  our  gaping  mouths  and  begin  to 
ier  us. 

3  very  locks  of  our  hair,  loosened  as  we 
de,  are  like  clusters  of  snakes,  and  our 
*owns  wrap  our  loins  with  huge  floating 
is  that  magically  begin  weaving  a  sara- 
around  us,  without  any  good  reason,  since 
is  not  the  slightest  breath  of  air. 
was  at  the  very  moment  we  were  about 
cunib,  at  the  end  of  our  strength,  that  we 
reached  the  shore, 
s  sea!  Long  before  seeing  it  for  the  first 
I  had  often  dreamed  of  the  sea  in  my 
(ood.  The  sea  is  a  smooth,  calm  surface, 
:d  a  uniform  blue,  across  which  you  can 
?  long  as  you  like,  easily,  without  getting 
Jnlike  the  water  of  streams  and  rivers, 
you  must  be  content  to  dip  no  more  than 
>s  of  your  toes  (higher  is  very  dangerous), 
an  walk  on  the  sea's  surface  without  sink- 
ito  it  or  leaving  the  slightest  trace;  and 
alk  on  that  way,  gliding  the  way  you  do 
:ams,  experiencing  neither  resistance  nor 
e,  all  the  way  to  the  horizon,  which  is 

j;re  near  so  far  as  people  say. 

::n  you  find  out  what  there  is  on  the  oth- 


Love  here  now 

the  other  side,  there  are  the  garden 
nd  the  house,  which  have  not  stirred. 
.  Now  you  have  come  back  home.  Enough 
nics  in  the  country,  travels,  adjectives, 
etaphors.  You  had  tried  them  out  for  fun; 
/eren't  so  much  fun. 

l  change  clothes.  You  put  on  old  blouses 


so  worn  they  have  become  transparent,  and  you 
don't  even  bother  buttoning  them.  You  make 
some  hot  chocolate  in  big  cups.  On  your  skin, 
here  and  there,  remain  perhaps  one  or  two  lit- 
tle marks,  at  most;  they  must  be  mosquito  bites. 

You  try  reading  one  of  the  old  books  lying 
around  I  don't  know  how  long  in  the  corner. 
And  you  think  it's  really  too  silly  for  words  .  .  . 
You  look  into  each  other's  eyes  for  a  second, 
as  if  inadvertently.  You  say  nothing  and  yet, 
this  time,  you  know  that  it  has  been  said:  you 
will  sleep  together. 

There  is  no  one.  It's  easy.  You  pretend  to  be 
very  sleepy  all  of  a  sudden;  but  it's  not  true, 
you  can  tell:  it's  only  not  to  frighten  the  other 
one,  and  also  not  to  be  frightened  any  longer 
yourself. 

Afterward 

Afterward,  it's  much  better,  maybe,  in 
any  case  it's  different.  I  had  often  dreamed 
of  the  sea  in  my  childhood:  lying  exposed,  re- 
ceptive, uniform,  painted  an  intense  blue;  the 
freedom  to  run  to  the  horizon.  It  was,  also,  ver- 
tical and  flat.  It  opened  in  the  middle,  like  a 
double  door.  Now,  you  can  dip  your  feet  in  it, 
look  at  the  bottom,  catch  shrimps  in  the  holes 
and  other  creatures  of  the  same  kind  that  leave 
a  funny  odor  on  your  fingers,  a  familiar  odor. 
Perhaps  you  have  grown  older — a  little.  In  or- 
der to  get  out  to  sea,  where  the  horizon  still 
recedes,  you  must  now  take  the  little  boat 
moored  at  the  jetty,  at  the  end  of  which  is  lean- 
ing that  old  bicycle.  D 


'You  are  in  the 
country,  before 
the  last  war, 
or  toward  the 
end  of  the  last 
century,  in  a 
place  without 
relatives  and 
without  boys, 
as  usual." 
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■  71 ARLY    IN    HER    LIFE    FANNY    BRUCKNER  de- 

I  cided  that,  whatever  happened,  her  chil- 
dren would  learn  to  play  a  musical  instrument 
and  receive  an  education  that  everyone  would 
recognize  as  the  best  money  could  huy.  Solomon 
Rothstein,  the  man  she  married  when  she  was 
nineteen,  supported  his  wife's  determination. 
In  June  1914,  the  first  of  their  two  children 
was  horn.  Martin  Benjamin  Kothstein  was  a 
healthy  seven-pounder,  and  with  the  hands,  his 
parents  agreed,  of  a  surgeon.  Certainly  not  of 
an  accountant,  definitely  not  a  businessman, 
possibly  a  lawyer.  Maybe  a  dentist. 

"How  many  times  they  told  me  this,"  Marty 
Rothstein.  now  a  psychiatrist  finishing  his  resi- 
dency training,  said  one  afternoon  at  the  Muni- 
cipal Hospital.* 

"Being  a  psychiatrist's  not  so  bad,"  I  replied. 

"To  me  or  to  you.  To  them,  it's  still  a  little 
confusing.  They  weren't  formally  educated  so 
they  don't  know  what  psychiatry  really  means. 
My  mother's  right  out  of  that  old  joke.  She 
keeps  telling  me  I'm  a  psychiatrist  because  I 
can't  stand  the  sight  of  blood.  'Maybe  you'll  still 
change'  is  her  favorite  line.  I've  been  on  the 
couch  two  years  already  and  that's  all  I  talk 
about.  I  think  I'm  convinced  somewhere  in  my 
head  that  I  do  have  to  change.  It's  like  I  have 
this  primitive  sense  that  psychiatry's  illicit,  and 
that  maybe  it  is  because  I  can't  stand  blood. 

"What  do  mothers  want?  I  went  to  an  Ivy 
League  college,  an  Ivy  League  medical  school, 
I  studied  the  piano  eight  years.  What  does  it 
take  to  make  your  mother  happy?" 

"A  private  practice,"  I  suggested. 

"Look  at  this,"  he  said,  sitting  in  his  leather 
desk  chair  and  motioning  me  to  take  a  seat  op- 
posite him  on  the  couch.  "You  and  my  mother. 
It's  a  goddamn  conspiracy.  I  see  my  first  private 
patient  tomorrow  at  nine  o'clock  and  already 

'"'This  article  is  based  on  a  series  of  conversations 
extending  over  a  ten-month  period.  In  most  instances 
I  took  notes  during  these  meetings,  but  occasionally  1 
waited  until  the  conversations  were  over  before  re- 
constructing what  had  transpired.  In  all  my  work,  I 
preserve  the  anonymity  of  those  with  whom  I  speak. 
1  have  not,  therefore,  granted  special  protection  to 
"Dr.  Rothstein,"  whose  life,  incidentally,  neither  he 
nor  I  consider  "typical." 


I've  got  you  siding  with  my  mother  a}  if 

psychiatry." 

"Chalk  it  up  to  transference,"  I  kidded  'in 
"You  know,  that's  a  very  sound  idea.  I  1 


wtl 


After  completing  the  handsome  educatic  hi 
parents  had  wanted  for  him,  Martin  Roth  k 
a  tall,  bearded  man  with  deeply  set,  dark  bit 
eyes,  began  a  three-year  residency  prograi 
psychiatry.  As  medical  school  wore  on,  th  It 
cision  of  whether  to  enter  internal  med-ie 
pediatrics,  neurology,  or  psychiatry  had  be  hi 
more  and  more  perplexing  to  him.  He  cs 
psychiatry  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  n 
falling  back,  in  a  sense,  on  his  college  inte  b. 
As  an  undergraduate  he  had  concentrate  )t 
psychology  and  literature,  debating  as  lain 
his  junior  year  whether  in  the  long  run  rit 
cine  was  as  rewarding  as  graduate  school  is 
parents  and  uncle  openly  pushed  for  me  al 
school,  while  the  woman  he  loved  believed?!- 
geons  to  be  butchers  and  psychiatrists  ca^il 
ist  fakes.  She  counseled  him  to  be  a  poet,  w 
nalist,  writer,  or  editor.  His  decision  to  <• 
medical  school  was  finally  settled  througfait 
advice  of  a  friend  who  convinced  him  that  | 
can  always  write  poetry  but  one  can't  sill 
decide  to  do  a  little  surgery  here  and  there,^ 
mentioned  Chekhov  and  William  Carlos  ■£ 
liams. 


HIS  INITIAL  EXPERIENCE  WITH  patients 
ing  his  medical  training  encouraged  hiv) 
pursue  a  career  in  psychiatry.  "It  just  seemi- 
he  told  me,  "that  psychiatrists  could  be 
thoughtful,   more   humane.   They  weren't, 
course,"  he  said,  smiling,  "but  one  clings  to 
ideology  or  dream  in  medical  school  bee; 
the  curriculum  is  so  ghastly  and  medieval, 
only  thing  that  was  really  special  about  psy 
atry  was  that  there  were  so  many  Jews.  It 
like  this  little  housing  project  there  in  the  r 
die  of  the  hospital.  But  with  a  name  like  R> 
stein,  where  should  I  have  gone?  Orthopedi 
Ob-gyn?  Mavbe.  I'd  rather  look  down  from 
other  end."  He  had  put  Ins  feet  up  on  the  E 
ish  Modern  desk  his  wife  and  he  had  selec 
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ially  for  the  office.  "My  first  major  deduc- 
he  had  told  me  when  I  met  him  some  four 
is  before,  as  the  days  of  his  residency 
to  a  close. 

bat  reminds  me,"  he  said,  breaking  into  my 
hts.  "of  a  fantastic  dream  I  had  last  night. 

where  you're  sitting  is  where  a  man  will 
ting  tomorrow.  There's  going  to  be  a  man 

calling  me,  doctor,  and  needing  from  me 
thing  that  that  means.  I'm  going  to  cure 
s  what  he's  thinking.  I'm  going  to  make  it 
od  like  his  mother  or  father  never  did." 
rith  your  feet  up  on  the  desk?"  I  asked, 
ing  his  answer. 

sten,  man,  I'm  going  to  be  so  nervous  I'll 
ky  if  I'm  not  sucking  my  thumb.  Feet  on 
jsk?  They'll  be  on  the  floor,  legs  crossed, 
:d,  coat  buttoned.  1  even  thought  of  shav- 
iy  beard  tonight.  Anyway,  last  night  I  had 
ream  that  the  patient  comes  in — notice  I 
>atient' — we  don't  see  people,  we  see  pa- 
— and  it's  a  woman.  Not  Mr.,  you  know, 
,10m  I'm  really  going  to  be  seeing,  but  a 
n.  You  want  to  know  her  name?" 
nna  Freud?"  I  guessed, 
jacock." 
don't  get  it." 

!  ell,  the  last  part  you  get."  I  nodded  yes. 
Lea  just  happens  to  be  by  pure  chance  the 
of  the  first  girl  I  ever  went  out  with.  But 
;  not  supposed  to  think  I  need  analysis  or 
ing,"  he  joked.  "I  mean,  when  1  finish 
he  past,  I  finish  with  the  past, 
nyway,  Miss  Leacock  comes  in  and  sits 
right  there," — he  pointed  to  the  couch — 
I  present  myself  as  the  polite,  intelligent 
c.  She  looks  up  at  the  diplomas,  you  know, 
look  up  too,  and  we  nod.  Yes,  Miss  Lea- 
I'm  telling  her  with  my  eyes,  I'm  a  trained 
iatrist  ready  and  waiting  to  help  you.  So 
;gins  by  telling  me  she's  divorcing  her  hus- 
because  she's  having  an  affair  and  she 
loved  him  anyhow,  and  she  doesn't  care 
vhat  happens  to  their  son — my  wife  and  I 
a  son,  in  case  I  didn't  tell  you — and  I  start 
gh.  It  doesn't  seem  to  bother  her,  but  I'm 
;  in  the  chair  laughing.  Out  loud.  Then 
ays  she's  been  very  depressed  and  she's 
ng  of  killing  herself,  and  now  I  become 
hysterical." 

arty,  may  I  write  about  this?" 
le  dream?  Yeah,  I  suppose  so."  He  was 
nly  serious  and  thoughtful.  "But  if  you 
,  you  have  to  add  the  interpretation.  You 
to  say  that  it's  not  exactly  what  it  seems. 

of  all,  it's  a  dream  of  great  anxiety. 

a  doubting  of  confidence,  there's  a  fear 
at  women,  I  suppose,  will  tell  me,  and  not 
ut-and-out  sexist  perversions.  And  I  sup- 
t  shows  again  that  one's  prior  life  is  very 

a  part  of  the  therapy  process."  For  the 
nt  the  two  of  us  sat  in  silence. 


A  big  step  above  human 


SURELY  THERE  is  A  power  in  the  therapeutic 
relationship,  I  mused,  an  inequality  between 
the  participants.  The  arrangement  of  furniture 
in  a  doctor's  office,  the  patient's  chair  and  the 
doctor's  chair,  the  angle  at  which  they  are  set, 
symbolizes  this  asymmetry.  Anil  maybe  it  works 
to  become  a  valuable  aspect  of  the  encounter, 
as  the  payment  for  services  becomes  a  val- 
uable part  of  the  relationship.  Maybe  people 
doubt  a  service  when  they  get  it  for  nothing. 
Maybe  they  are  relieved  to  unleash  a  certain 
batch  of  emotions  along  with  money.  But  now, 
in  this  instant,  the  power  was  here  on  the  couch 
with  me,  for  I  felt  Rothslein  trying  to  cover  the 
vulnerabilities  he  had  just  revealed.  We  confess, 
I  thought,  to  journalists,  psychiatrists,  ministers, 
teachers,  and  parents,  but  once  the  words  are 
said,  it  doesn't  always  feel  quite  the  way  it  is 
supposed  to,  no  matter  how  much  the  other  per- 
son says  we  are  stronger  and  purer  for  it. 

"I  don't  need  to  include  dreams,"  I  said.  "I 
just  thought  this  one  was  important." 

"No,  it's  not  that.  If  the  psychiatrist  isn't  in 
touch  with  his  feelings,  outside  of  his  own  ther- 
apy, naturally,  it's  no  good.  That's  surely  the 
creative  part,  the  creative — what  should  I  call 
it? — the  creative  energy  of  the  therapeutic  ex- 
change. If  it's  only  you,  the  patient,  pouring  out 
this  stuff,  then  it's  no  good.  But  this  is  the  con- 
nection, you  see,  with  writing,  with  art  gen- 
erally." His  tone  was  modest  as  he  hunted  for 
these  complex  notions.  "The  connection  for  me 
is  in  control.  Not  even  the  conscious  under- 
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standing  of  feelings,  but  control.  The  putting 
into  action,  into  everyday  life,  of  these  feelings 
so  that  they  benefit  you.  They  must  raise  you 
somehow.  See  what  I'm  saying'.''  If  it's  totally 
based  on  understanding,  if  everything  is  under- 
stood and  analyzed,  you  stop  listening,  to  every- 
body, especially  yourself.  Then  you're  the  dog- 
matic doctor  whom  nobody  needs,  except  the 
AMA."  He  was  not  joking.  His  face  showed 
lines  of  belligerence.  Or  was  it  regret?  "I  think 
if  there  are  therapeutic  goals,  one  of  them  must 
be  to  have  a  certain  control  over  oneself.  This, 
leaves  room  for  intuition.  It's  the  I-don't-know- 
why-I-said-that  phenomenon.  But  expression  of 
feelings  isn't  enough;  dreaming  isn't  enough, 
primary  process  isn't  enough.  It  has  to  be  dis- 
ciplined, not  controlled  like  a  prison  controls, 
but  in  the  way  that  the  ego  is  the  executive,  as 
the  man  said.  Anyway,  that's  one  dream.  Now 
let  me  tell  you  a  daydream  that  I  had  this  morn- 
ing so  you  shouldn't  think  I'm  trying  to  hide 
that  dream  with  a  lot  of  academic  talk." 

"You  know,  people  ask,  what  are  psychia- 
trists?  Their  kids  are  neurotic,  they're  rich, 
they're  prone  to  suicide.  It's  so  damn  hard  to 
talk,  about  what  shrinks  are."  I  reminded  Marty 
that  my  purpose  in  talking  with  him  was  to  ex- 
plore the  way  his  own  life  as  a  young  psychi- 
atrist, just  this  week,  beginning  a  private  prac- 
tice, was  going. 

"But  people  generalize,"  he  protested  mildly. 

"Yes,  people  generalize." 

"You  write  a  piece  about  one  psychiatrist, 
people  will  read  into  it  all  psychiatrists." 

"They  may.  But  look,"  I  replied,  "you  ex- 
amine a  patient  and  say  paranoid  schizophrenia. 
You  diagnose,  I  diagnose." 

"But  we  don't  generalize,"  he  came  back. 

"At  times  we  do.  We  speak  about  mental  pa- 
tients, all  the  paranoids,  all  the  psychopaths  .  .  ." 

"I  suppose." 

"So  maybe,"  I  suggested,  "someone  might 
read  this  and  say,  this  is  a  human  being,  with 
courage,  with  intelligence  and  sensitivity,  who 
does  good  work  and  who  also  makes  mis- 
takes .  .  ." 

"God  forbid,"  he  said,  grinning. 

".  .  .  who  has  impulses  and  desires.  You  want 
people  to  think  you're  not  human?" 

He  hesitated  before  answering.  "You  want 
the  truth?" 

"You'd  like  to  be  a  bit  above  human.  A  step, 
right?  Not  a  big  one,  but  a  step." 

"And  why  not  a  big  one?"  He  smiled  at  me 
kindly.  "Why  can't  I  buy  into  the  doctor  myth  a 
little,  too?  Eight  years  since  college.  Since  col- 
lege, my  friend.  I  don't  really  like  speaking 
this  way  because  there's  a  lot  of  mythology  and 
adoration  connected  with  being  a  doctor,  but 
there's  a  lot  of  crap  you  have  to  take,  too,  and 
when  the  guy  in  the  pharmacy  calls  you  'Doc' 
it  feels  very  good."  He  leaned  back  in  his  chair 


as  though  he  had  said  his  piece.  "Yes,  J 
pose  1  want  some  of  that  special  treatm* 
confess  to  feeling  that  I've  earned  it." 

"Which  means  the  money  too?"  I  asked  i 
an  asperity  that  he  detected. 

"  Hey,  you  can't  resent  me  for  that.  Noli 
the  salaries  I've  been  making  for  the  la;  I 
years.  Jesus,  I  was  at  the  poverty  level  w  , 
was  working  twelve  to  fifteen  hours  a  day.  '  I 
I  want  some  of  the  money.  Other  guys  are  i 
ing  it.  I'm  almost  twenty-nine.  I  went  to  cc;|| 
with  guys  who  are  lawyers  now,  or  in  busil 
who  are  making  thirty  grand  a  year  and  i  re, 
w  hile  I'm  on  a  fellowship  stipend  that  pay:  5 
than  thirteen  thousand.  So  I  want  it,  yes." 


mm  ARTY  LEANED  TOWARD  ME,  resting  hi  el) 

1  ▼  ft  bows  on  his  knees,  and  glanced  quick 
the  door.  "I  had  a  patient  about  three  vfej 
ago  who  was  telling  me  about  his  anger  to  nil 
a — I  guess  it  was  a  surgeon  that  he  owed  m  ;v| 
to.  What  he  was  saying  reminded  him  thj  le 
owed  the  hospital  for  something  else.  He  I 
ranting  on  about  this  and  I  was  doing  myjt 
to  understand,  appear  sympathetic,  you  kil 
But  inside  I  was  thinking,  I'm  glad  you're 
going  to  be  a  regular  patient  of  mine  becau 
you  owed  me  money  I  might  refuse  to  see  1 
I  swear  to  God,  that's  what  I  was  thinkinJ 
you  don't  pay  me,  I  may  not  see  you.  Il  e 
agree  on  a  price,  you  come  up  with  the  miy 
or  I  don't  have  to  stay  with  you.  You  can  ; 
someone  in  the  clinic." 

"Does  that  thought  frighten  you?"  I  as 
He  didn't  understand.  "That,  you  know,  mcj 
becomes  a  key  part  of  the  transaction?" 

He  thought  about  the  question  for  a  mom  j 
"Yes  and  no.  It  bothers  me  that  I  might  1: 
out  for  a  while  during  therapy,  which  every, 
does,  but  about  the  money  situation,  no.  J 
make  an  agreement  to  pay,  you  pay.  You  pi 
ing  for  something  more  important?" 

"I  am." 

"Well,  let's  do  it,  then.  The  issue,  I  thi 
that  confronts  every  psychiatrist — psycholo 
too" — he  looked  over  at  me — "is  private  p) 
tice  versus — what  do  you  want  to  call  it?  F 
lie  service,  maybe;  clinic  work,  teaching,  t 
kind  of  thing.  Lower-paying  stuff,  all  righ 
He  nodded  his  head.  "There  can't  be  anybc 
that  makes  it  through  any  medical  school  i 
sees  all  the  sickness  you  see  who  doesn't  vi> 
to  treat  people.  You  walk  on  the  street  and 
someone  lying  there,  it's  like  an  instinct  to  h 
them." 

"Although  some  laws  make  that  insti 
tough,"  I  interjected. 

"That's  a  lot  of  crap.  If  you  want  to  ht 
you  can  help.  You  don't  have  to  be  afraid.  A 
way,  I  think  Tom  Dooley  thoughts,  and  Schwt 
zer  thoughts.  I  think  community  clinics,  I  thi 
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working  for  the  poor.  But  I  know  what's 

0  happen." 

l're  going  to  end  up  in  private  practice." 

going  to  end  up  in  private  practice,"  he 
d  softly.  '"Right  now  that's  the  way  I 

I  might  have  been  more  political  when 
oung,  but  it's  like  you  get  sucked  into  a 
:  life,  and  money  and  cars  and  homes 

the  rest  are  part  of  it.  What  can  I  say? 

1  know,  give  time  here  and  there,  teach 
ts  probably,  but  I'll  end  up  with  most  of 
e  devoted  to  private  practice.  Even  if  I 
1  a  hospital  part  time,  five,  ten,  twenty 

\';  week,  that's  just  another  adjunct  to  pri- 
actice.  You  think  these  big-shot  psychi- 
vorking  in  hospitals  see  poor  people  in 

You're  crazy.  Very  few  doctors  do.  And 
t  dumping  on  psychiatry  only,  it's  the 
[tractice  of  medicine.  I  see  it,  you  see  it, 
li  part  of  it.  Some  good-looking  woman 
l»es  to  college,  walks  into  the  clinic  and 
Jems  and  residents  fight  for  her.  Some 

ittle  Negro  kid  comes  in,  and  everybody 
him  off  on  a  social  worker  or  medical 
,  or  mental  health  worker.  Who's  kid- 
10m?  There  are  a  few  dedicated  people 
Iht  from  the  start  want  to  effect  change 
w  both  in  the  profession  and  in  the  so- 
ut  the  rest  of  us  talk.  I'm  a  talker.  I  don't 

go  into  the  ghetto  and  see  knife  wounds 
)ple  blabbering  from  neurological  prob- 
d  paranoid  schizes.  I  could  very  well  lie 

you  know,  and  pass  off  some  kind  of 
is  idealism  which  I  probably  would  if 
ire  some  newspaper  promotional  stuff, 
at  the  hell,  it's  better  to  have  the  truth 
no  one  knows  who  the  guy  is  who's  tell- 
Maybe  it's  just  easier.  Maybe,  like  it 
3  to  some  people,  you  change  when 
forty.  What's  the  name  of  the  guy  who 
s  the  Mather  Clinic  in  Piedmont?" 
i  mean  Gerard  Pressman?" 
ht,  Gerry  Pressman.  There  are  lots  of 
<e  him  who  after  ten,  fifteen  years  of 
practice  want  to  get  out  and  see  the  rest 
world.  So  that  happens."  He  let  out  a 
eath.  "But  for  now  I'm  part  of  the  ar- 
ent  that  says  the  more  money  you  have 
fee  likely  the  chance  of  seeing  a  psychi- 
rivately  in  his  office.  And  I  guess,  for 
le,  I  want  to  be  the  psychiatrist  in  that 


The  flushing  sound 


TED  THE   SUDDEN  TENSION  to  be  gone. 

Marty  Rothstein  breathed  heavily  as  he 
;or  something  in  the  pocket  of  his  suit 
This  was  only  our  second  meeting  in 
ce.  Previously,  we  had  met  in  his  down- 
•ffice  with  heating  pipes  on  the  ceiling 


making  an  infuriating  racket  and  a  bookcase 
hiding  a  main  drain  for  the  upstairs  floors. 
Once,  when  the  flushing  sound  had  made  it  im- 
possible for  us  to  hear  one  another,  he  joked 
that  the  office  causes  everyone  to  think  anal. 
"What  the  hell,"  he  had  said,  "it's  the  stage  of 
life  I  handle  best.  So  people  come  here  with 
sexual  problems,  phobias,  tics,  they  hear  the 
flushing  and  the  pipes  up  there  clanging  with 
the  demons  inside,  and  they  switch  over  to  anal 
problems." 

He  was  only  half  joking.  The  incongruity  of 
that  first  office  had  annoyed  him.  Ironically,  it 
prompted  discussions  of  his  supervision  by  two 
outstanding  psychiatrists,  one  of  whom  was  a 
psychoanalyst  as  well.  "I'm  tied  to  them,  right 
up  to  here."  He  made  a  gesture  as  though  slit- 
ting his  face  in  half.  "I  need  them,  though.  I 
learn  from  them,  especially  Pincus.  He's  bril- 
liant. Sometimes,  you  know,  you'd  like  to  pa- 
rade the  John  Pincuses  of  the  world  before  the 
public  and  say,  'You  all  think  psychiatry's  easy 
and  there's  nothing  to  learn,  listen  to  this  man.' 
He's  young,  too.  Middle  forties,  but  he's  bril- 
liant. He  cures  people.  But  I'm  so  nervous  with 
him  that  most  of  the  time  I  forget  everything 
I'm  supposed  to  tell  him  about  my  work.  Once 
in  therapy,  about  six  months  ago,  I  suddenly 
got  two  patients  confused.  I  mean,  I  knew  whom 
I  was  talking  to,  but  I  had  his  relatives  confused 
with  the  names  of  another  patient's  relatives. 
Three  times  I  misnamed  them.  Once  his  mother, 
once  his  brother,  and  once  the  girl  he  goes 
with."  Marty  held  up  three  fingers.  His  face  had 
an  excited  "It's  all  true"  look  on  it.  "You  know 
what  the  guy  said  to  me?  T  think  you're  a  fine 
doctor,  Dr.  Rothstein,  but  I  think  your  watch  is 
an  hour  fast.'  " 

"You  think  I  told  Pincus  about  those  slips? 
Not  once."  He  was  still  smiling.  "I  told  my 
analyst,  though,  which  is  itself  significant  be- 
cause it  means  I  was  more  concerned  how  / 
was  faring  than  how  he  was  faring." 

"Maybe  you  were  wishing,"  I  interjected, 
"that  it  was  the  other  patient?  Were  you  bored 
with  this  one?" 

Marty  nodded  his  head  and  smiled.  "Out  of 
my  mind,"  he  conceded.  "I  think  my  wish  at 
that  moment  was  to  have  anybody  else  for  a 
patient  other  than  this  guy." 

The  phone  rang  then,  and  Marty  had  a  brief 
conversation  that  I  tried  not  to  listen  to.  He 
hung  up  and  asked,  "Where  was  I?" 

"Whether  you  think  because  of  all  this  com- 
plicated neurotic  material  that  maybe  residents 
are  too  young  to  do  therapy?" 

'Of  course  we're  not  readv,  but  who's  going 
to  do  it,  and  how  is  anybody  going  to  start? 
When  i  ihink  now  of  what  I  knew  two  years 
ago.  two  years"  — he  almost  shouted  the  words 
— "when  I  was  doing  thirty  hours  a  week  of 
treatment." 


"There's  going 
to  be  a  man 
sitting  there 
calling  me 
'doctor'  and 
needing  from 
me  everything 
that  that  means. 
He's  thinking 
I'm  going 
to  make  it  all 
good  like  his 
mother  or  father 
never  did." 
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Thomas  J.  "r  >aw  s"''prise.  'That's  right.  Thirty 
Cottle     hours,  and  what  I  knew  at  the  end  of  my  first 

  year  as  a  resident  you  could  put  in  a  thimble." 

A  VIEW  OF  And  the  patients  don't  know,"  I  said  quietly. 

THE  COUCH  "They  don't  know,  and  hecause  the  bulk  of 
the  ones  1  saw  were  poor  and  uneducated  and 
had  nobody  in  their  communities  to  talk  to, 
they  didn't  care.  'Mrs.  Lopez,  I'm  Dr.  Roth- 
stein,'  "  he  announced  himself  to  an  invisible 
woman.  "That's  all  they  needed  to  learn.  They 
were  in  the  hands  of  a  doctor.  College  stu- 
dent--, too.  They  didn't  care.  They  did  care  what 
you  said,  though."  He  stared  at  me.  "Then 
there's  the  other  side.  If  residents  with  medi- 
cal training  don't  do  therapy,  and  the  medical 
profession  remains  as  isolated  and  smug  as  it 
has,  you  end  up  turning  therapy  over  to  any- 
body who  wants  to  hang  up  a  shingle.  That  I'm 
not  for.  They  don't  all  have  to  go  to  medical 
school,  but  I  sure  wish  there  could  be  something 
that  everyone  would  need  to  qualify  to  do 
therapy." 

"How  about  demanding  knowledge  of  the 
Bible?" 

'The  Bible?"  he  asked  incredulously. 
Sure. 

"I  suppose  it's  as  good  as  anything,"  he  said 
after  contemplating  the  idea  for  a  moment. 
"The  Old  Testament."  He  grinned.  "God,  what 
would  it  be  like  to  have  doctors  who  are  really 
educated!  What  an  incredible  thing  to  have  the 
power  we  have  and  the  status  and  have  people 
feeling  that  you're  wise,  particularly  in  psychi- 
atry, and  walk  around  never  having  heard  of 
half  the  books  that  people  on  the  subways  are 
reading.  Not  only  that,  but  such  fundamental 
issues  go  unchallenged,  or,  you  know,  they're 
left  up  in  the  air.  Who's  really  sick?  What  de- 
termines whether  I,  with  training,  with  a  year 
or  two  or  three  of  experience,  decide  someone's 
sick  and  needs  to  go  to  a  hospital?  Here's  a 
confession  you  can  use  in  your  story.  On  ap- 
pearance alone,  I'm  already  deciding  the  fate 
of  a  patient.  And  whether  or  not  they're  attrac- 
tive, man  or  woman,  somehow  goes  into  that 
calculation.  So  how  do  you  deal  with  that  in 
psychiatry,  doctor?  How  do  you  deal  with  a  de- 
sire to  have  a  black  patient  or  two  just  so  no 
one  will  accuse  you  of  anything,  or  so  you  don't 
have  to  feel  you're  furthering  a  profession 
that  has  its  racist  side  too?"  He  was  nodding 
in  his  characteristic  way,  almost  rabbinical; 
nodding  as  if  to  say,  "How  well  I  know  all  this 
from  my  experiences  on  this  earth." 


Questions  of  status 


MY  DISCUSSIONS  WITH  DR.  MARTIN  ROTHSTEIN 
continued  at  regular  intervals  well  into  the 
winter.  It  was  now  almost  nine  months  since  we 
had  met,  four  months  from  the  time  he  had  offi- 


cially completed  his  residency  at  the  ho:,|J 
and  begun  private  practice.  His  new  office  )s 
suite  he  shared  with  two  other  psychiatrist:;* 
particularly  handsome,  a  far  cry  from  the  $ 
ment  cell  with  its  sustained  flushing  bass,  i 

Anticipating  that  within  a  couple  of  yeail 
would  enter  a  psychoanalytic  institute  foi  I 
ther  training,  he  had  selected  an  office  in  v  I 
patients  leaving  do  not  pass  those  waiting  h 
seen.  All  three  doctors,  furthermore,  had  if. 
•gered  their  schedules  so  that  a  patient  wffl 
rarely  see  the  other  two  doctors. 

ou  look  very  prosperous,"  I  said,  on  it 
ing  the  new  office  for  the  first  time  one  Id 
December  afternoon.  \ 

"I  don't  feel  it,"  he  said.  "Fact  is,  I  still 
I'm  playing  doctor,  especially  since  I  still  it 
supervision." 

"You  continue  that,  eh?" 

"Little  bit,  sure.  I'm  not  ready  to  be  to,|| 
independent  yet,"  he  smiled.  "I'll  be  up;»J 
that  when  I'm  fifty." 

"So  how's  private  practice?"  I  asked,  pu  n 
out  my  notebook.  We  watched  each  other  clo  d 

"I  was  thinking  after  seeing  a  patient-ie 
other  day  that  I  wasn't  really  so  sure  wha  e 
was  talking  about,  what  it  meant,  really,  a| 
therapeutic  sense,  and  a  part  of  me  said,  VN 
do  you  care,  you're  a  doctor  and  that  prob  r 
matters  as  much  as  anything  to  him." 

"I  think  there's  truth  in  that,"  I  said,  "<  n 
with  all  the  defensiveness." 

"I  guess  there  is.  I  just  feel,"  he  went  on  j 
hesitating  way,  "that  I'm  not  prepared  foil] 
this.  I  still  feel  that  I'm  in  high  school,  drhlM 
my  father's  car,  taking  a  girl  out  and  wan'n 
to  impress  the  hell  out  of  her  with  my  faths 
money.  That's  really  the  sensation  I  have, 
not  mine,  and  yet  it  feels  very  good.  Too  gi 
I'll  bring  a  patient  in  here,  you  know,  fori', 
first  time,  and  they'll  look  around  with 
miration."  Marty  and  I  took  in  the  roonr 
gether.  There  was  the  handsome  desk  and  co 
brought  over  from  the  hospital,  two  mod 
matched  chairs,  a  small  wall  bookcase  fi. 
mainly  with  psychiatric  texts  and  journals, ; 
on  the  floor  near  the  window  several  large  scl 
flera  plants.  On  the  walls  hung  his  diplomas  ; 
certificates,  a  watercolor  painted  by  his  fori 
college  roommate,  a  Paul  Klee  poster  that 
some  reason  made  me  think  of  Carl  Jung,  < 
a  Moroccan  rug  that  helped  keep  the  ro 
quiet. 

"It's  nice  in  here,  is  what  they  have  writ 
on  their  faces,"  he  continued.  "I  have  to  lau 
cause  I  never  see  that  expression,  that  way  tl 
check  things  out  as  a  test  of  how  successfu 
am  without  thinking  of  the  nights  Paula  an< 
were  here  in  our  ratty  old  clothes  plastering  a 
painting.  I  must  have  made  fifteen  holes  in  tl 
wall  before  we  got  that  one  rug  to  stay  up.  Wl 
I'd  love  to  say  to  them  is,  'You  better  believe 


id  cheerful  and  rich  here,  and  that  I 
damned  hard  to  get  here  and  work 
ij  lard  listening  to  you  even  if  you  think 
erpay.'  So  I  do  it  for  them  and  for  me, 
ake  it  very  seriously." 
impressed." 

good  here.  Once  in  my  life  I'd  like  to 
to  not  be  the  humble  well-defended  doc- 
1  really  a  very  snotty  guy,  and  I  think 
]  w  that  it's  all  behind  me  I  probably  want 
fl'in  a  snotty  way.  I  have  my  boards  left  to 
ju  know,  comprehensive  examinations  in 
;gy  and  psychiatry,  and  I'll  pass  them 
me  work,  although  God  only  knows,"  he 
liaking  his  head,  "I  can't  remember  a 
srom  neurology.  All  I  think  about  is  that 
■  get  those  results  I'll  probably  raise  my 

that  gross,  you  think?" 
pn't  know."  I  shrugged  my  shoulders. 
Si  don't  like  that  kind  of  talk." 

ink  the  same  thoughts,"  I  told  him.  "You 
3  by  talking,  I  confess  by  writing,  and  we 
elieve  there's  an  automatic  purification 

;uess  so,"  Marty  responded  pensively, 
lay,"  he  said,  breaking  the  mood,  "I  made 
to  tell  you  a  few  of  my  thoughts  on  the 
•ur." 

;ht,  good." 


8„  whom  i'd  seen  once  or  twice  in  the 
Dspital,  actually,  was  the  first  private  pa- 
hough  he  wasn't  the  first  I  saw  in  this 

I  recalled  the  dream  in  which  Marty 
i  in  the  presence  of  a  woman  bleeding 
epression.  "As  the  guy  was  speaking,  I 
ly  had  this  thought  that  I  could  compute 
uch  I  was  earning  per  minute.  Then  I 
time  him  for  a  minute  and  do  a  word 
ind  eventually  get  down  what  I  was  earn- 
■  each  word."  I  tried  to  remain  expres- 
s.  "You're  thinking  'crass,'  "  Marty  re- 
I.  I  shrugged.  "Add  to  it  that  I  realized 
ne  passed  much  faster  when  I  was  talking 
hen  he  was  talking.  Which  reminds  me 
u  notice  I've  placed  the  clock  where  I  can 
)ut  the  patients  can't." 
jt's  tradition.  Like  a  picture  of  Freud 
here." 

ty  laughed  out  loud.  "Mine's  at  the 
.  R.  D.  Laing  too.  Tradition  also  says 
not  supposed  to  have  pictures  of  your 
id  kids  around." 

ah,  I  know,"  I  muttered,  "so  patients  can 
ze  whether  or  not  you're  a  eunuch." 
;iich  reminds  me  too  of  the  sexual  fan- 
There  was  a  strange  urgency  in  his 
las  though  this  were  to  be  our  last  meet- 
erhaps  having  seen  the  first  private  pa- 
in his  new  office  meant  a  substantial  part 
'life  was  now  to  be  permanently  cut  free. 


"I  want  you  to  know,"  he  was  saying  sar- 
castically, "that  I  am  wonderfully  ecumenical  in 
my  sexual  fantasies  about  patients.  I  fantasize 
about  all  of  them — male,  female,  young,  old.  I 
snoop  and  peer  and  heaven  only  knows  what 
else.  No  one  should  think  for  a  minute  that  this 
sleeping  with  your  patients  act  is  an  impulse 
that  only  a  few  misbegotten  souls  entertain.  It's 
in  here,  man,"  he  proclaimed  with  intensity.  Be- 
hind the  desk  I  saw  him  reach  for  his  groin. 
"The  encounters  in  this  room  evoke  your  body 
and  your  mind,  your  past  and  your  present  no 
matter  what  neurotic  complex  you've  resolved. 
Tlie  patient  brings  all  his  life  to  that  moment, 
and  you  better  bring  all  of  yours.  The  difference 
is  in  control  and  discipline.  But  you  bring  it  all. 
Private  practice,  clinical  practice,  you  bring 
your  guts  and  your  genitals  along  with  your 
mind.  And  your  heart.  The  patient  brings  in 
his  mother,  you  bring  in  your  mother.  You  don't 
have  to  talk  about  her,  but  you  better  get  her  in 
there.  Everybody  they  mention  or  describe  re- 
minds you  of  people.  I  used  to  try  to  get  these 
people  out  of  my  mind  until  I  realized  one  day 
the  kind  of  insight  a  doctor  can  get  from  think- 
ing about  the  people  of  his  childhood  and  ado- 
lescence his  patients  make  him  think  of.  What 
they  ought  to  make  as  a  prerequisite  for  psychi- 
atry is  going  to  a  huge  public  grammar  school 
and  high  school  so  you  can  have  millions  of 
characters  to  be  reminded  of  someday  when 
you're  sitting  in  that  chair."  We  looked  over  at 
the  brown  leather  swivel  chair  that  everyone 
in  the  world  would  recognize  as  belonging  to  a 
doctor. 

"And  the  Bible,  too,  I  said,  adding  my  own 
prerequisite. 

"The  Bible,  too,"  he  nodded.  "Both  Testa- 
ments." 

Minutes  later,  our  meeting  had  concluded 
and  Marty  escorted  me  to  the  small  elevator 
outside  the  waiting  room. 

"You're  ready  to  write,  aren't  you?"  he 
asked. 

"I  think  I'm  going  to  try  a  draft.  I'll  show  it 
to  you." 

"That's  good.  I'd  like  to  have  a  look  at  your 
stuff,  and  me  through  your  eyes." 

"You  can  take  out  things  if  you  have  second 
thoughts." 

"No,  it's  not  that.  That's  not  going  to  bother 
me,"  he  said,  somewhat  perplexed.  "It's — what 
I'd  really  like  you  to  say  in  the  article  is  that 
while  I  was  willing  to  be  interviewed,  to  kind  of 
be,  you  know,  like  the  patient,  the  difference  is 
that  you  came  to  me.  I  wanted  to  say  some 
things,  as  a  confession,  I  suppose,  just  to  show 
her  side.  But  the  compulsion  wasn't  mine. 
I  wai  w  illing,  obviously,  but  I  didn't  initiate  it." 
He  pointed  his  finger  at  me.  "And  that's  an  im- 
portant distinction." 

We  shook  hands.  □ 


'Some  good- 
looking  woman 
walks  into  the 
clinic,  and  the 
residents  fight 
for  her.  Some 
smelly  little 
Negro  kid 
comes  in,  and 
everybody 
shoves  him  off 
on  a  social 
worker.  Who's 
kidding  whom?" 
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COMMENTARY 


TRIBUTE  TO  \  MAIN,  A\  ERA. 

In  the  summer  of  1935  large  blue  streetcars  clanged 
along  the  tree-shaded  streets  of  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
FDR  lived  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Boy  and  girl  gov- 
ernment clerks  lived  in  rooming  houses  on  K  Street,  and 
some  people  were  laughing  at  the  antics  of  those  two 
comic  figures  over  in  Europe,  Hitler  and  Mussolini.  It  was 
a  pleasant,  somnolent  city.  Cattle  were  dying  out  on  the 
drought-stricken  plains  of  South  Dakota,  and  jobs  were 
hard  to  find  all  over  the  U.S.  of  A.  Roy  Stryker  and  I 
arrived  in  Washington  at  about  the  same  time  that  sum- 
mer. He  was  forty-two  and  I  was  twenty-one.  He  had 
come  down  on  one  of  the  new  streamlined  trains  from 
New  York  City,  and  I  had  hitchhiked  out  from  Saint 
Paul.  Minnesota.  We  didn't  know  each  other. 

Stryker  came  to  Washington  with  Rexford  Tugwell 
(  one  of  FDR's  original  brain  trusters  I  to  head  up  the 
Historical  Section  of  the  Information  Division  of  the  new 
Resettlement  Administration  I  soon  to  be  renamed  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  I  in  Henry  Wallace's  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  He  had  a  half-formed  concept 
that  it  might  be  appropriate  to  gather  together  a  collec- 
tion of  photographs  of  all  aspects  of  American  rural  life, 
with  emphasis  on  what  had  gone  wrong:  deforestation, 
soil  erosion,  migrant  fruit  pickers,  and  hungry  children. 
These  were  the  things  Stryker  thought  should  be  record- 
ed by  the  government.  The  word  "documentary"  wasn't 
yet  current  when  Roy  began  to  recruit  photographers. 

Walker  Evans,  Dorothea  Lange,  Arthur  Rothstein,  Ted 
Jung,  Carl  Mydans,  and  Ben  Shahn  joined  Stryker's  staff, 
and  soon  they  were  working  in  the  South,  in  the  dust 
bowl,  and  in  California's  migrant  camps.  Along  with 
publicity  shots  of  government  farm  projects,  they  were 
sending  in  pictures  of  a  destitute  family  walking  down  a 
highway  in  Tennessee,  of  a  sharecropper's  pregnant  wife 
in  the  doorway  of  her  Arkansas  cabin,  of  a  desperate  face 
in  a  West  Virginia  coal  town.  There  were  also  pictures  of 
country  dances,  small-town  main  streets,  barber  shops, 
circus  rs,  riverboats.  I'm  not  sure  that  Roy  Stryker 
planned  it  exactly  this  way,  but  that's  how  FSA  photog- 
raphy I  Later  Russell  Lee,  Jack  Delano,  John  Col- 
lier, Mai  r.  Gordon  Parks,  Arthur  Siegal,  and  Mar- 
jorie  Colli!  <  ame  part  of  this  unique  project,  and  it 
lasted  for  si   en  years. 

I  had  been  Washington  several  months  looking  for 
a  job  when  1  heard  of  an  opening  as  assistant  messenger 
in  the  Resettlemi      Administration.  The  next  day  I  went 
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to  the  Barr  Building  across  from  Farragut  Square' 
interviewed.  Roy  Stryker  was  a  gray-haired  marri 
thick-lensed  glasses,  and  there  were  a  lot  of  photog  d 
spread  over  his  desk.  He  seemed  amused  that  som> 
wanted  a  job  with  the  title  "assistant  messenger.  ! 
wanted  to  know  where  I  came  from,  and  he  laughed  ) 
I  said  Minnesota,  but  it  seemed  to  please  him.  Th 
asked  me  if  I  was  interested  in  photography.  I  hi  n 
amusement  at  that  ridiculous  question  and  told  hid 


September  1935.  Walker 


not  at  all.  "Fine,"  said  Stryker.  "Just  what  we're  loc 
for."  Then  he  laughed  some  more  and  told  me  abou 
new  job.  I  would  get  a  free  streetcar  pass,  but  I  v 
carry  very  few  messages.  Most  of  my  work  would  in 
copying  captions  onto  the  backs  of  8x10  glossy  p 
and  stamping  them  with  the  name  of  the  photogra 
My  salary  was  to  be  $1,080  per  annum.  I  grabbed 
I  didn't  meet  any  photographers  for  a  while, 
were  all  out  working.  But  I  began  to  look  at  their 
tures  as  I  stamped  them,  and  a  whole  new  vision  6 
country  opened  up  to  me.  I  had  never  been  to  Califo 
or  Florida,  or  hardly  anyplace  else  except  Minnesota 
Washington,  D.C.  Now  I  would  look  long  and  hard 
picture  of  black  children  playing  a  game  outside  ar 
Harper's  welcomes  brief  contributions  from  all  o 
readers  who  find  themselves  inspired  to  passionate  i 
ment.  Please  send  entries,  including  stamped,  sel 
dressed  envelope,  to  "Commentary." 


schoolhouse  in  Alabama,  at  a  displaced  family 
out  from  a  rain-soaked  tent  in  a  California  fruit 
camp,  at  a  dreary  factory  town  in  Pennsylvania, 
ow-covered  church  in  Lancaster,  New  Hampshire, 
er  been  to  any  of  these  places,  and  I  wanted  to  go. 
ne  to  recognize  the  distinctive  styles  of  the  photog- 
,:  Rothstein's  pictorial  approach — he  specialized 
ulus  clouds — Ben  Shahn 's  incisive,  unedited  per- 
s.  "Well,"  he  would  say,  '"I  guess  you  can  call  it 
■ntary.  That's  all  right."  Dorothea  Lange  looked 
ile  with  a  compassion  and  simplicity  that  was  dif- 
rom  all  the  others.  And  the  pure,  classical  presen- 
of  Walker  Evans — the  '"thingness"  of  his  quin- 
al  picture  of  a  gothic  railroad  station  was  some- 
2  most  meaningful  of  all  to  me. 
>thea  Lange  was  the  first  photographer  I  met.  She 
ack  from  the  West  Coast  and  talked  with  deep  in- 
on  about  the  families  who  had  to  leave  their  farms 
ihoma  to  pick  lettuce  in  California.  Ben  Shahn 
i  town  and  brought  a  lot  of  joy  into  the  office.  He 
>ainter,  no  photographer  at  all,  but  Stryker  had  the 
:nse  to  send  him  down  South  to  make  great  photo- 
Finally  I  met  Walker  Evans.  I  learned  that  he  had 
friend  of  Hart  Crane  and  that  he  preferred  Bach  to 
rigs.  It  was  these  three,  Evans,  Shahn,  and  Lange, 
d  the  strongest  influence  on  Stryker  in  the  early 
hile  he  was  forming  a  concrete  plan  out  of  the  un- 
ideas  he  had  brought  to  Washington. 


May  1938.  John  Vachon 

what  was  Roy  Stryker?  He  was  a  blend  of  old- 
opulist  and  New  Deal  Democrat.  He  was  a  kind  of 
y  and  effervescent  tyrant  from  whom  I  heard,  for 
t  time  in  my  life,  that  the  American  economic  sys- 
d  some  imperfections,  that  the  Negro  hadn't  been 
y  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  that  it  wasn't  necessarily 
cause  you  read  it  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
•aid  to  have  been,  at  one  time  or  another,  a  cow- 
farmer,  a  social  worker,  an  economics  instructor. 
■  certainly  never  a  photographer.  W  hen  I  knew  him 

a  forceful,  garrulous,  earthy,  cantankerous,  im- 
nable  human  being  who  could  recognize  and  nur- 
lent,  who  could  absorb  and  assimilate  ideas  from 
and  disseminate  them.  A  catalyst,  he's  been  called, 
ceived  a  promotion  from  assistant  messenger  to 
file  clerk,  and  Stryker  gave  me  the  job  of  organiz- 
o  a  coherent  system  the  thousands  of  photographs 
;re  coming  in.  My  head  was  filled  with  subdivisions 


and  cross-references.  All  FSA  pictures  came  under 
scrutiny,  and  I  came  to  know  this  vast  collection  of  pho 
graphs  better  than  anyone  else  in  the  world. 

Then,  inexorably,  as  in  Greek  tragedy:  one  day  1  toi- 
Stryker  I  thought  there  were  many  scenes  around  \\ 
ington  that  should  be  photographed  for  his  files.  ' W  li\ 
don't  you  borrow  a  camera  and  give  it  a  try'?'"  he  an- 
swered. And  I  did  not  hear  the  portentous  bells  tolling. 

Ben  Shahn  showed  me  how  to  focus  the  Leica  ami 
which  button  to  push.  On  that  weekend  1  roamed  the  num- 
bered and  alphabetized  streets  trying  everything  1  won- 
dered if  a  camera  could  do.  I  shot  through  restaurant 
windows,  into  dark  bus  stations,  from  moving  streetcars, 
and  on  downtown  streets  at  night.  Many  of  the  frames 
were  out  of  focus  and  badly  exposed.  But  somehow  they 
had  "turned  out,"  and  Stryker  was  interested  in  them.  He 
continued  to  look  at  my  weekend  pictures  and  to  discus? 
them  with  me.  I  began  to  understand  what  he  was  get- 
ting at.  Stryker  had  a  keen  sense  of  what  kind  of  ordi- 
nary street  scene  in  1937  would  be  interesting  in  1973. 

Walker  Evans  reproved  Stryker  for  letting  me  begin 
with  a  Leica.  To  learn  what  photography  is  all  about,  to 
understand  what  a  splash  of  light  does  to  a  sensitized 
emulsion,  to  know  how  to  guide  and  direct  that  light, 
Evans  said,  I  must  first  use  the  8x10  view  camera.  So  for 
the  rest  of  that  summer  I  carried  a  heavy  case  and  tripod 
around  Washington,  photographing  architectural  oddities 
after  the  manner  of  Walker  Evans.  I  remained  a  weekend 
photographer,  but  many  of  my  photographs  were  accorded 
the  consummate  honor:  they  were  added  to  the  File. 

About  that  time  Archibald  MacLeish  was  writing  Land 
of  the  Free,  a  work  in  which  poetry  and  photography 
were  juxtaposed  to  complement  each  other.  He  spent  sev- 
eral weeks  looking  at  FSA  pictures,  writing  lines  around 
them,  and  writing  lines  for  which  he  sought  a  picture.  One 
of  his  lines  was,  "We  looked  west  from  a  rise  and  we 
saw  forever."  He  wanted  to  see  a  rough  pioneer  cabin, 
a  clearing  in  the  woods,  with  limitless  ranges  of  moun- 
tains dissolving  in  the  west.  Stryker  decided  that  I  should 
go  out  and  get  that  picture. 

Such  frivolity — a  picture  for  a  poem — could  not  be 
undertaken  openly  by  the  government.  So  I  was  sent  to 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  with  Arthur  Rothstein  to  photograph 
what  in  those  days  was  called  a  Negro  housing  project.  It 
was  my  first  photographic  trip  out  of  town,  and  I  stayed 
in  a  hotel.  (  For  some  quirky  reason  I've  kept  track  of  my 
photographic  trips  out  of  town,  and  I've  since  made  156 
of  them.)  Rothstein  and  I  spent  two  days  photographing 
the  project  and  then  drove  back  to  Washington  by  way  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  along  the  Skyline  Drive.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  we  found  a  promontory  off  a  side  road 
with  a  view  of  a  deserted  log  house  and  a  splendid  vista 
of  mountains  fading  away  in  the  west  in  variegated  hue- 
of  deep  and  misty  blue.  It  clearly  said,  "'We  looked  west 
from  a  rise  and  we  saw  forever."  I  set  up  the  8x10  view 
camera,  went  under  the  black  cloth,  and  spent  several 
minutes  focusing,  adjusting  the  rising  front,  composing 
on  the  ground  glass,  waiting  for  the  sun  to  just  glint  the 
edge  of  a  cloud.  Then  I  emerged,  cocked  the  shutter,  in- 
serted a  tremendous  piece  of  emulsified  film  enclosed  in 
a  wooden  film  holder,  withdrew  the  slide,  and,  holding  my 
breath,  I  squeezed  the  cable  release.  Rothstein  thereupon 
pulled  out  his  Leica  and  snapped  three  variations  of  my 
scene.  "Jusl  to  cover  you,  in  case  .  .  ."  he  said.  Of  course1 
I  forgave  him.  About  sixteen  years  later. 
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COMMENTARY  

A  few  months  after  this,  Stryker  sent  me  to  Georgia  for 
a  few  days  to  photograph  Irvvinville  F  arms,  an  FSA  proj- 
ect of  little  white  houses  with  a  community  center  and  a 
co-op.  1  went  alone,  and  it  was  my  first  immersion  into  the 
mysterious  South.  I  remember  the  lean,  angular  face  of  a 
farm  woman  with  sweet  straight  lips,  and  a  ten-year-old 
boy  drinking  from  a  fountain  marked  "Colored  Water."  I 
drank  blueberry  cider  at  a  country  dance.  I  haven't  seen 
those  pictures  for  thirty  years.  On  the  way  back  I  had  to 
change  trains,  and  there  was  a  three-hour  wait  in  Atlanta, 
where  I'd  ce  rtainly  never  been  before.  I  hired  a  taxi  for 
five  dollars  to  drive  me  all  over  the  city.  I  was  looking  for 
something.  In  1935  Walker  Evans  had  photographed  two 
identical  weathered  frame  houses  with  ornamental  wood- 
work, half-hidden  by  two  large  billboards,  on  one  of 
which  was  Carole  Lombard's  face  with  a  black  eye.  I 
found  the  very  place,  and  it  was  like  finding  a  first  folio 
Shakespeare.  The  signs  on  the  billboard  had  been 
changed,  but  I  photographed  it,  and  it's  in  the  File. 


John  Vachon 

In  October  1938  I  was  given  my  first  long,  and  sought- 
after,  assignment.  I  was  gone  four  weeks.  I  left  from 
Washington's  Union  Station  on  an  overnight  train.  I  sat 
in  the  smoking  car  with  important  government  officials 
who  smoked  cigars  and  told  smoking-car  stories.  First 
stop:  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Mission:  to  make  pictures  of 
Greenhills,  an  urban  resettlement  development  fifteen 
miles  outside  the  city.  This  I  did  dutifully  for  two  days, 
and  when  I  had  a  chance  I  roamed  the  streets  of  the 
strange  city  of  Cincinnati.  I  photographed  a  parade,  a 
man  standing  in  the  doorway  of  a  burlesque  theater,  a 
couple  sitting  on  a  bench  in  Fountain  Square.  I  wonder 
what  ever  happened  to  those  people. 

In  a  few  days  I  pushed  westward.  Ah,  to  be  eating 
breakfast  in  the  dining  car  while  crossing  Iowa's  undulant 
acres.  In  western  Nebraska  I  had  my  first  glimpse  of  a 
part  of  the  world  I  came  to  love,  the  ecstatically  magnifi- 
cent Great  Plains.  I  got  inside  dozens  of  farmhouses 
(what  a  wonderful  job  I  had:  how  else  could  I  have  ever 
been  in  a  farmer's  house  in  Red  Willow  County?  I,  and  I 
photographed  the  whole  family  sitting  down  to  dinner. 
And  their  were  the  towns!  I  was  twenty-four  years  old, 
and  this  was  America  before  the  Holiday  Inn.  Seneca, 
Kansas,  had  a  hotel  with  a  huge  balustraded  and  poli  shed 
staircase  rising  out  of  the  lobby.  I  went  to  a  church  sup- 
per in  the  basement  of  the  Methodist  church,  I  saw  ladies 
.quilting,  and  I  talked  to  the  editor  of  the  Yates  Center 


Gazette.  In  North  Platte,  Nebraska,  I  met  an  ample  ril 

five-year-old  blond  lady  who  played  the  piano  in 
Her  name  was  Mildred,  and  she  said  she  was  a  riff 
whore  from  Wichita.  I  told  her  I  was  a  talent  scout  I 
Broadway,  and  her  picture  is  in  the  File. 

Before  I  left  Washington,  Stryker  had  told  me  w 
finished  my  assignment  I  should  go  spend  a  we 
Omaha.  To  do  what?  Just  photograph  Omaha.  My  I 
clue  was  an  article  in  a  recent  Harpers  by  George  \  A 
ton.  It  was  a  socioeconomic  study  of  that  city,  som  I 
in  the  manner  of  the  later  "Inside"  books  by  John  1 
ther.  Leighton's  book  Five  Cities  was  about  to  be^ 
lished,  and  Omaha  was  one  of  the  cities.  Strykerjhj 
worked  wondrous  miracles,  had  arranged  that  this  ml 
should  have  an  appendage  of  photographs  from  th  '1 
cities.  These  were  to  be  government  photographs uf 
nished  at  no  cost  to  the  publisher,  and  certainly  iil 
numeration  to  the  photographer.  In  those  days  pu,ca 
tion  was  its  own  reward.  Maybe  it  still  is. 

I  spent  a  cold  November  week  in  Omaha  and  wal.ls 
hundred  miles.  Was  it  Kearney  Street  where  unemped 
men  sat  all  day  on  the  steps  of  cheap  hotels?  A  tattoo  ar 
lor,  and  the  city  mission  with  its  soup  kitchen.  Men  itl 
ing  around  the  stockyards.  One  morning  I  photogr8s ell 
a  grain  elevator:  pure  sun-brushed  silo  columns  of  ctml 
rising  from  behind  a  CB&Q  freight  car.  The  geni^oi 
Walker  Evans  and  Charles  Sheeler  welded  into  onm 
preme  photographic  statement,  I  told  myself.  Th,  ill 
occurred  to  me  that  it  was  I  who  was  looking  at  that  ii 
elevator.  For  the  past  year  I  had  been  sedulously  <^d 
the  masters.  And  in  Omaha  I  realized  that  I  had  el 
oped  my  own  style  of  seeing  with  a  camera.  I  knew,  at 
I  would  photograph  only  what  pleased  or  astonishes 
eye,  and  only  in  the  way  I  saw  it. 

In  November  1940  I  was  officially  appointed  "j\jor 
photographer."  I  now  made  $150  a  month.  I  bought  jai 
and  took  off  for  the  West,  photographing  my  way  thr  ;k 
Maryland  and  Ohio  and  Indiana. 

The  Dakotas  in  winter  were  a  revelation  to  me  u 
became  one  of  my  favorite  places  in  the  world,  like  hi 
or  the  Italian  Riviera,  only  different.  It  was  cold,  am  it 
second-hand  Plymouth  had  no  heater,  but  it  was  my  a 
totally  exhilarating  photographic  experience.  I  love<  it 
wide  emptiness,  the  fact  that  there  was  nothing  wha;ii 
to  photograph.  This  trip  marked  the  beginning  o\f 
affection  for  that  land  of  vast  space  and  wild  bio  sj 
snow,  and  the  winter  that  I  don't  check  into  the  Gfl 
Northern  Hotel  in  Devils  Lake  is  an  incomplete  wint, 

Back  in  Washington,  D.C.,  it  was  still  that  easygjl 
border  city  where  you  got  good  seafood  by  the  wj 
front,  but  war  was  proceeding  in  Europe,  and  Civ 
Lindbergh  and  Sen.  Burton  Wheeler  were  warninj  j 
not  to  get  tricked  into  it.  The  country  was  beginnin  i 
ease  out  of  the  Depression,  and  there  was  something  j 
ferent  in  the  air.  The  draft  had  started,  and  new  pi  j 
were  being  built  everywhere.  Soon  all  the  FSA  ph( 
raphers  were  out  photographing  ""defense  activities  < 
the  changing  rural  landscape  of  burgeoning  trailer  car 

\    month  after  Pearl  Harbor  I  started  out  on  my 
trip  for  the  FSA.  This  was  to  be  the  longest,  U 
eventful  grand  tour  of  the  U.S.A.  I  ever  made.  I  wasf  j 
nearly  six  months.  There  was  now  a  thirty-five-milf  i 
hour  speed  limit  imposed  all  over  the  country  to  save 


;s,  which  were  rationed,  and  I  drove  leisurely  west- 
lrough  the  mountain  towns  of  Maryland  and  West 
a,  and  down  the  Ohio  River  through  Parkersburg 
Uipolis.  Saturday  night  people  stood  on  the  main 
of  these  brooding  towns,  black  suits  on  the  men 
ipeless  color  prints  on  the  women.  I  gave  a  ride  to 
r  on  leave,  a  private  first  class,  Fred.  He  said  his 
•as  going  to  move  soon.  Any  day  now.  Maybe  over- 
hen  he  got  out  of  my  car  near  his  house  a  lady 
1  to  ask  him  if  he'd  seen  her  son  Raymond  lately, 
s  on  my  way  out  to  the  Great  Plains  again,  but 
the  way  I  was  photographing  Selective  Service 
Red  Cross  ladies  making  bandages,  the  National 
drilling  in  the  armory.  We  had  been  attacked  by 
anese,  and  we  were  at  war,  but  hardly.  In  the  Civil 
s  Registration  office  in  the  basement  of  the  court- 
in  elderly  white-haired  man  was  asked,  "What  do 
nk  you  can  do  to  help?"  He  raised  his  right  hand 
s  sworn  in.  There  were  sky  watchers  with  helmets 
ople  with  armbands  who  knocked  on  your  door  if 
showed  during  a  blackout.  Draftees  were  training 
ooden  guns,  and  farmers  were  being  moved  off 
nd  where  Army  camps  were  to  be  built, 
look  of  early  American  antiquity,  as  in  colored 
iphs,  was  on  the  old  river  towns.  I  drove  through 
n  Illinois  and  Missouri.  There  were  red  brick 
gs  and  high  curbstones  in  the  towns  at  the  edge 
hills,  and  on  Saturday  afternoon  a  farmer's  wife. 
;  in  the  pickup  truck,  ate  an  ice  cream  cone.  The 
States  is  at  war,  thank  God,  and  an  American  flag, 
ite  and  blue,  flies  unfurled  in  front  of  every  place 
ness  on  the  square.  A  glorious  sight  on  a  good  warm 
January. 

nto  snow-covered  Wisconsin  and  across  Minnesota, 
a  night  on  a  dairy  farm  and  got  up  at  5:00  a.m. 
;h  Elaine,  the  farmer's  daughter,  milk  the  cows. 
ror  Freedom  was  one  of  the  slogans  to  be  photo- 
d.  In  February  I  reached  the  eastern  edge  of  my 
1  Plains.  Stryker's  directive  had  been  pretty  gen- 
trusted  me  by  this  time.  For  ten  weeks  I  traveled 
alted  rolling  land  and  photographed  what  pleased 
nished  my  eye,  what  I  saw  and  wanted  others  to 
inter  sheep  camps,  creased  faces  of  cattlemen,  a 
game  in  the  back  room  of  a  bar,  buttes,  and  wild 
horses  on  the  Bad  Lands,  silver  jukeboxes  and 
bowling  alleys,  a  snowman  holding  a  flag,  and  a 
e  Flyer  leaning  against  the  back  door, 
pictures  were  being  used  by  the  Office  of  War  In- 
ion,  and  I  was  supposed  to  show  that  this  was  a 
ountry.  I  was  finding  out  it  really  was.  This  was 
•ely  populated  area,  still  least  affected  by  the  war. 
t  know  it  at  the  time,  but  I  was  having  a  last  look 
;rica  as  it  used  to  be. 
ring  arrived  I  crossed  the  Continental  Divide,  and 
he  farthest  west  I'd  ever  been.  Snow  was  melting 
Rockies,  and  early  violets  popped  up  in  Pocatello, 
I  photographed  Spring — clothes  blowing  on  the 
(ie,  kids  playing  marbles,  women  planting  backyard 
s,  blossoms  on  trees. 

re  were  confused  and  frustrating  days  when  the 
f  the  shutter  seemed  senseless  to  me,  and  I  won- 
what  I  was  really  doing,  and  why.  There  was  the 
r  who  looked  at  me  with  incredulity  and  said, 
's  a  wax  going  on,  and  the  government's  sending 
ound  taking  pictures?"  Or  the  resentment  toward 
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my  A  ration  card,  which  allowed  me  unlimited  gasoline, 
I  was  uncomfortable  around  uniforms.  I  hadn't  bee 
drafted  because  I  had  two  children  (pre-Pearl  Harbor 
children,  they  were  designated  by  the  draft  boards).  But 
an  overnight  visit  to  a  winter  sheep  camp,  or  coffee  and 
cake  with  the  ladies  of  the  WCTU,  would  always  restore 
my  confidence  in  the  validity  of  what  I  was  doing. 

I'd  been  away  from  home  for  a  long  time,  and  in  June 
I  headed  back  east.  Most  of  the  photographers  were  now 
in  military  service,  and  Roy  Stryker's  photo  section  had 
been  taken  over  by  the  Office  of  War  Information. 

I  stayed  on  for  a  while  with  Stryker  and  his  reduced 
staff.  We  photographed  shipyards,  steel  mills,  aircraft 
plants,  oil  refineries,  and  always  the  happy  American 
worker.  The  pictures  began  to  look  like  those  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  I  still  knew  what  Stryker  and  I  liked, 
and  I  couldn't  just  drive  past  a  lonely  mailbox  on  a  Texas 
farm  road  or  a  farmer  with  a  mule  pushing  his  plow  past 
high  tension  wires. 


Its 


John  Vachon 


In  September  1943  Stryker  left  the  government.  He  left 
behind  the  File,  which  is  now  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress: 270,000  black-and-white  visions  of  ordinary  Amer- 
ica mounted  on  gray  cards.  If  it  is  not  the  single  most 
monumental  photographic  coverage  ever  executed,  it  is 
certainly  the  most  monumental  ever  conceived. 

Roy  Stryker  went  to  New  York,  to  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  to  try  to  do  the  same  thing  all  over  again  for 
the  oil  industry.  Well,  he  tried.  I  joined  him  for  a  while. 
He  sent  me  down  to  South  America  to  make  pictures  of 
oil.  Then  my  pre-Pearl  Harbor  children  let  me  down,  and 
I  was  drafted  into  the  U.S.  Army.  I  spent  the  rest  of  the 
war  making  movies  of  pigeons  in  Central  Park  for  the 
Signal  Corps. 

When  I  got  out  of  the  Army  the  FSA  was  no  more,  and 
I  wished  I  could  call  it  back.  I  got  a  job  in  private  in- 
dustry, as  we  used  to  call  it  in  the  government.  A  job  as 
a  photographer,  because  that's  what  I  was  now.  That's 
what  Stryker  had  turned  me  into,  starting  that  afternoon 
I  walked  into  his  office  and  told  him  I  wasn't  interested 
in  photography. 

I  telephoned  Roy  a  few  weeks  ago  to  wish  him  a  happy 
birthday.  He's  eighty.  He  lives  in  Grand  Junction,  Col- 
orado. — John  Vachon 

 New  York,  N.Y. 

John  Vachon  was  awarded  a  Guggenheim  fellowship  in 
photography  this  spring. 
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A  CANARY  ISLAND 
OF  THE  MINI) 

I  was  wandering  around  an  all-night 
supermarket  trying  to  locate  a  jar  of 
chutney  the  other  night  when  I  ran 
into  Nelson  Utijian,  who  was  just 
back  from  a  two-week  vacation.  He 
looked  relaxed  but  not  very  well- 
tanned. 

"Where  did  you  go  this  year,  Nel- 
son?" I  asked.  "London?  Majorca? 
The  Canary  Islands?  You  didn't 
send  us  a  postcard." 

"We  didn't  go  anywhere  this  year 
— couldn't  afford  it." 

"But  you  look  so  rested,  so  at 
peace  with  the  world." 

"That's  because  I  spent  the  two 
weeks  having  my  consciousness  low- 
ered. It  was  wonderful — like  a  month 
on  the  beach  at  Ocho  Rios." 

"How's  that  again?" 

"Alexandra  had  hers  lowered  too 
and  loved  every  minute  of  it.  Of 
course,  she  had  been  going  to  her 
women's  consciousness-raising  ses- 
sions every  Monday  night,  so  hers 
was  about  due  to  get  cranked  down 
a  notch  or  two." 

"Is  it  a  surgical  process  like  a  lo- 
botomy,  or  do  you  take  pills,  or 
what?" 

"It's  nothing  like  that  at  all — no 
need  to  fde  a  claim  with  Blue  Cross. 
It's  just  a  matter  of  snapping  those 
mental  connections  that  constantly 
blink  on  and  off  in  a  minute-by-min- 
ute accounting  of  the  flow  of  human 
events  and  where  you  stand  in  it  all 
— as  a  woman,  man,  employer,  work- 
er, Caucasian,  Presbyterian.  It's  not 
too  hard,  really.  You  just  have  to  be 
careful  of  what  you  read,  whom  you 
dine  with,  what  you  watch  on  tele- 
vision, that  sort  of  thing." 

"How  far  down  did  you  have  your 
consciousness  lowered?" 

"Not  too  far.  About  to  the  level  of, 
say,  Tricia  Nixon.  I'm  sure  I  can  get 
it  pumped  up  again." 

"What  did  you  avoid  watching  on 
television?" 

"Instead  of  watching  Dick  Cavett 
interview  R.  D.  Laing,  we  watched 
Johnny  Carson  interview  Diana  Ross. 
That  helped.  We  were  practically 
comatose  for  the  next  fourteen  hours. 

"The  TV  networks  also  helped  out 
by  rotating  their  coverage  of  the 
Watergate  hearings.  We're  in  a  lit- 
tle valley  that  doesn't  pick  up  an 
ABC  station,  so  on  Thursday  we  for- 
got   our    troubles — and  everybody 


; 


else's — and  tuned  in  some  ol  m 
Van  Dyke  reruns.  Then  on  £■ 
we  put  the  Louds'  divorce  outfl 
minds  and  watched  Mannix.s 
I  didn't  realize  how  much  \ 
missed.  I'm  crazy  about  tl  J 
Peggy  always  smiles  sympath  i 
at  the  bad  guy's  victim  an;  sJ 
'Would  you  like  some  coffee?  , 
she  says  that,  I  feel  calm  an  r  I 
sured  all  over." 

"Nelson,  I'm  beginning  to  s  n 
you're  in  such  fine  shape." 

"Also,  we  avoided  readin  j; 
Anderson,  Mary  McGrory,  ai 
New  York  Review  of  Books.  H 
tied  up  in  a  bundle  all  the  maj  a 
with  articles  about  Last  Ta'i 
Paris  and  dumped  them  un(  I 
cellar  steps. 

"And  instead  of  seeing  any"  tl 
people  we  usually  hang  aroun'fil 
we  invited  Aunt  Snookie  and' 
Ed  over  for  dinner  Saturday' 
They  told  us  all  about  the  nc 
leum  on  their  kitchen  floor.  \i 
pleasant." 

"Nelson,  it's  been  nice  I 
about  your  unusual  vacatio 
can  you  tell  me  where  the  he^ 
keep  the  chutney  in  this  plact 

Nelson  became  agitated, 
buy  chutney!" 

"No?" 

"The  workers  at  the  Majo* 
factory  in  Bombay  get  paid 
rupees  for  a  fourteen-hour  dcj 
are  given  only  a  couple  of  r 
mangoes  for  working  Satun 
love  chutney,  but  I  never  buy 

"Vacation's  over,  eh,  Nelsor 

"Looks  that  way." 

"Welcome  home." 

— Richard  p 
Lanesboro,  | 

Richard  Lipez  is  a  free-lance  t 
who  does  a  regular  column  /< ^ 
Amherst  (Mass.)  Record  ei% 
"Customs  of  Our  Tribe." 
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COMMENTARY 


E  TO  COPE 
IH  ACRONYMS 

isipid  practice  of  choosing 
itional  names  so  that  the  ini- 
m  zippy  acronyms  continues 
,i  shallow  superficiality  to  our 
For  a  generation  we  have 
•id  to  such  malapropisms  as 
iH  (Help  us  Reach  and  Re- 
e  the  Able  Handicapped) 
AR  ( Regional  Organization 
ways   Restudy).    It's  high 
i  returned  to  the  simple  san- 
traditional  American  wag- 
I  of  "I  Won't  Work"  (IWW 
trial  Workers  of  the  World ) ; 

Rough  Country  and  No 
"  |  PRC&NW— Pierre,  Rapid 
id  Northwestern  ) ;  or  "Maimed 
111  Limping"  (M&SL— Min- 
i  and  St.  Louis). 
,  today  we  foreshorten  every- 
n  the  more  leisurely  past,  we 
lpatient  with  the  brevity  of 
and  chose  to  flesh  them  out 
propriate  sarcasm  or  humor. 
3s,  of  course,  were  the  favor- 
let  because  their  long  strings 
lit  cars  provided  endless  play 
imagination.  Almost  forgot- 
ay  are  such  gems  as  "Cold, 
He,  and  Grouchy"  (  CM&G — 
>,  Milwaukee,  and  Gary ) ; 
Hold  and  Push"  (TH&P— 
Haute  and  Peoria);  "Can't 
er  Will"  (  C  &  NW— Canadian 
rthwestern  I ;  "May  Never  Ar- 
Vl&NA— Missouri  and  North 
is ) ;  "Bent,  Zigzagged,  and 
1"  (BZ&C — Bellaire,  Zanes- 
id  Cincinnati ) ;  and  "Seldom 
aught  Running"  (SE&CR— 
stern  and  Chatham  Railway). 
Is  become  sacred  symbols  at 
and  universities.  Fortunate 
are  students  at  schools  like 
na  LJniversity  or  Ohio  Uni- 
since  OU  has  a  beautifully 
d  ring.  Comedians  always 
favor  a  mythical  "Perkins 
ity,"  which  they  called  "Old 
'loosing  names  required  fore- 
hich  accounts  for  the  thought- 
iction  of  such  a  once-pro- 
lame  as  the  Sam  Houston 
3  of  Technology.  What  SANE 
on  would  CARE  to  COPE 
at  image? 

-M.  L.  Story 
Galveston,  Texas 

Story  worked  in  the  Educa- 
Programs  Division  of  NASA 
'70.  when  he  retired. 


{Advertisement) 
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JOHN  BAKTirS  FICTIONS  FOR  SURVIVAI 

by  Josephine  Hendin 


The  End  of  the  Road.  Uoubleday, 
$4.95;  paper,  $2.45  (Grosset  &  Dun- 
lap). 

The  Floating  Opera.  Doubleday, 
$5.95;  paper,  $1.25  (Bantam). 


The  Sot-Weed  Factor.  Doubleday, 
$10;  paper,  $2.95  (Grosset  &  Dun- 
lap).  _ 

Lost  in  the  Funhouse.  Doubleday, 
$4.95;  paper,  $2.45  (Grosset  &  Dun- 
lap). 


Giles  Goat-Boy.  Doubleday,  9 
paper,  $1.95  (Fawcett). 
Chimera.   Random   House,  I 
paper,  $1.50  (Fawcett;  Octohj 
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NO  ONE  BUT  JOHN  BARTH  has  writ- 
ten so  blithely  of  falling  apart. 
From  The  End  of  the  Road  to  Chi- 
mera, Bartb  has  written  with  the 
lightness  of  a  man  for  whom  the  Fall 
was  only  a  literary  event  and  woe  is 
a  Mrs.  Malaprop.  Flegant,  dazzling, 
Barth  is  no  black  comedian,  but  the 
mannerist  of  human  nonsense.  His 
characters  are  beautifully  groomed 
in^anes,  bowing  in  and  out  of  life 
with  neat  jokes  on  their  own  col- 
la  pse.  Barth 's  humor  is  an  emotional 
style,  an  etiquette  for  people  who 
can  go  mad  politely  and  who  glide 
from  anguish  into  a  quip. 

As  Odysseus  outwitted  the  Cyclops 
by  claiming  he  was  "no-man,"  so 
Bartlfs  people  outwit  adversity  by 
erasing  '  iv thing  but  a  wily  voice 
weaving  fictions,  tales,  myths — all 
those  glo  ious  lies  that  can  save  them 
from  tin  m  Ives.  For  Barth's  people, 
style  is  life-style,  the  logic  of  sen- 
tences refuti  (lie  mind's  chaos,  syn- 
tax can  In  ning  grace  and  par- 
ody the  onl>  '  e  for  order.  Barth's 
characters  an  caught  in  the  experi- 
ence of  nobodyness,  the  sense  that 


they  are  blank  as  interstellar  spaces, 
or  selves  so  protean  that  they  are 
nothing  but  pure  possibility.  But  they 
find  the  magic  words,  the  abracadab- 
ras, that  ward  off  Mother  Silence. 

From  the  farces  on  current  life, 
The  End  of  the  Road,  The  Floating 
Opera,  and  Lost  in  the  Funhouse, 
through  those  historical  epics,  The 
Sot-Weed  Factor  and  Giles  Goat-Boy, 
to  the  mystical  heroes  of  Chimera, 
Barth's  no-men  run  back  through 
time  to  legend,  to  supreme  fictions. 
Barth  takes  this  culture's  obsession 
with  "identity,"  its  mania  for  the 
question,  "Who  am  I?"  and  turns  it 
into  a  belletristic  circus,  making  a 
pure  entertainment  of  falling  apart. 
As  Jake  Horner  in  The  End  of  the 
Road  remarks,  "Articulation!  There 
was  my  absolute,  if  I  could  be  said  to 
have  one  ...  To  turn  experience  into 
speech — that  is,  to  classify,  to  cate- 
gorize, to  conceptualize,  to  grammar- 
ize,  to  syntactify  it — is  always  a  be- 
trayal of  experience,  a  falsification  of 

Josephine  Hendin  teaches  at  the  New  School 
for  Social  Research  and  is  the  author  of 
The  World  of  Flannery  O'Connor. 


it;  but  only  so  betrayed  care 
dealt  with  at  all,  and  only  in  sa 
ing  with  it  did  1  ever  feel  a 
alive  and  kicking." 

Horner  is  Barth's  prototype  ■ 
temporary  man,  paralyzed  in  (m 
lessness  because  he  feels  nothiji 
anything.  Having  passed  his  M'<m 
orals  at  Johns  Hopkins,  1  I 
checks  out  of  his  room  beca'fl 
has  no  reason  to  stay  in  it.  Ha 
to  the  bus  terminal  to  go  anj-il 
twenty  dollars  will  take  hin  l 
while  making  up  his  mind  wi  n 
go,  "he  simply  ran  out  of  motcfl 
a  car  runs  out  of  gas."  He  s'm 
mobilized  in  the  terminal  for  1 1 
four  hours.  How  to  move  a  j  : 
paralytic?  What  to  do  when  ) if 
not  exist  "except  in  a  mean:' 
metabolistic  sense"? 

Barth  offers  a  doctor  whose 
apies  are  all  imperatives.  "Ch; 
is    existence,"    the    doctor  ill 
"Everything  we  do  must  be  oi»ij 
toward  choice  and  action 
doesn't  matter  whether  you  acll 
structively  or  consistently  so  lii 
you  act.  .  .  .  Don't  let  yours* 
stuck   between  alternatives 
alternatives  are  side  by  s 
the  earlier.  If  neither 
plies,  choose  the  altera 
name  begins  with  the  earlier  le  j 
the  alphabet.  These  are  the  prir  ij 
of    Sinistrality,    Antecedence,' Hi 
Alphabetical    Priority.    Then  * 
others." 

Unconcerned  with  emotion; 
dainful  of  introspection,  the  «j 
insists  people  require  rules,  tigl  \ 
mulas,  or  roles  to  hold  them  tog 
What  they  need  is  his  "Myth 
apy."  If  Horner  cannot  exist  i 
for  himself,  he  can  parody  an 
play   roles,  assume  masks. 


tives.  m 
side,  (  W 
of  the1* 

native  • 


there's  anything  behind  them, 
isn't.  Ego  means  I  and  I  means 
id  the  ego  by  definition  is  a 
'  The  doctor's  talent  is  for  in- 
the  awareness  of  fiction  into 
who  could  never  make  it  in 
it  might  thrive  as  art  forms. 


i  horner's  disease  and  the 
octor's  cure  are  defensive  ma- 
Is,  designed  to  block  feeling,  to 
he  continuity  of  personality, 
focus  on  the  forms  of  paralysis 
t  the  content  can  disappear, 
hat  content  is  is  scarcely  ap- 
to  Horner,  who  goes  dead  to 
n  depression.  But  it  is  omi- 
suggested  in  Barth's  descrip- 
>f  a  plaster  bust  of  Laocoon, 
iest  to  whom  Apollo  granted 
dge  of  the  contents  of  the  Tro- 
rse.  Driven  by  love  for  his 
to  warn  them,  killed  by  a  vin- 
god  whose  passion  was  wide 
to  annihilate  him  and  his 
.aocoon  is  the  man  cursed  by 
and  knowledge  alike.  Hor- 
>ust  of  Laocoon  serves  as  a 
aask  reminding  him  that  in- 
ce,  involvement,  and  concern 
d  in  the  annihilation  of  the 
you  love,  the  children  you 
>  protect,  the  betrayal  by  the 
u  have  served  for  a  lifetime, 
l  turns  The  End  of  the  Road 
:ragi-farce  on  philosophy  and 
ty,  parodying  the  agitations  of 
d  thought.  Horner,  newborn 
lerapeutic   poet,   a  pragma- 
Jtral  before  all  grand  designs, 
id  off  against  Joe  Morgan,  the 
itionalist,  idealist,  and  advo- 
nothing  but  absolutes.  And 
1  them   is   the   honest,  an- 
Rennie,   Joe's  desperately 
wife,  who  has  looked  "deep 
lerself  and  found  nothing," 
o  clings  to  all  Joe's  ideas  for 
ss  and  stability.  The  menage 
that  ensues  rises  to  a  great 
•n  self-consciousness  of  any 
parody  of  people  who  think 
e  saved  by  ideas  but  are 
in  Barth's  vision  of  all  rela- 
s  as  deadly.  Rennie,  made 
t  by  either  man,  cannot  en- 
3  possibility  of  bearing  Hor- 
iild  and  resolves  to  kill  her- 
orner,    his  disengagement 
g  down,  frantically  gets  the 
o  perform  an  abortion,  and, 
•f  Barth's  rare  queasy  scenes, 
les  Rennie  die  on  the  operat- 
e. 


"Terminal,"  Horner  tells  a  cab- 
driver.  At  the  end  of  the  road  is 
Barth's  sense  that  paralysis  may  be 
peace  and  innocence,  the  well  of 
choicelessness  where  the  numbed 
mind  and  non-being  free  you  from 
being  alive.  Why  feel  at  all  when  all 
there  is  to  feel  is  remorse?  Why  get 
involved  when  involvement  is  lethal? 
What  seeps  through  every  perfect 
line  of  the  novel  is  Barth's  sense  that 
all  anyone  can  do  is  mock  his  hang- 
up, or  control  his  collapse  with  witty 
detachment.  Beyond  the  mockery  is 
real  life,  the  depression  Barth  accel- 
erates toward  the  ultimate  choice,  the 
terminal  question:  "Should  I  live  or 
die?" 


THE  FLOATING  OPERA  is  about 
Todd  Andrews' decision  and  inde- 
cision on  the  day  he  decided  to  kill 
himself  and  changed  his  mind.  An- 
drews is  Barth's  attempt  at  a  charac- 
ter riveted  in  obsessive  reasoning,  in 
stating  and  negating,  doing  and  un- 
doing himself.  A  lawyer  with  a  legal- 
istic soul,  Andrews  spends  ten  years 
investigating  the  facts  of  the  day  he 
decided  not  to  die.  And  the  fruit  of 
this  inquiry  is  one  logical  proof 
whose  final  term  is  "There  is  ...  no 
'reason'  for  living  ...  (or  for  sui- 
cide ) ." 

Formalized  despair,  logic  at  the 
edge  of  craziness,  permit  Barth's 
characters  to  emerge  as  benign,  wit- 
ty presences,  spinning  out  their  exis- 
tences on  the  thin  line  between  paral- 
ysis and  suicide.  Andrews  reaches 
the  neutrality  of  a  Horner.  But  Barth 
accomplishes  a  sublime  spoof  on  the 
power  of  mind  to  order  life  into 
meaning  anything  at  all.  For  beyond 
Andrews'  survival  theorem  is  Barth's 
vision  of  life  as  broken  episode,  the 
floating  opera  you  can  watch  from  a 
riverbank  never  seeing  more  than  the 
bit  played  before  your  particular 
spot.  This  sense  of  life  as  fragment- 
ed, incapable  of  arousing  any  coher- 
ent feeling,  controls  all  Barth's  real- 
istic work,  and  informs  his  concep- 
tion of  character  as  a  compilation  of 
ideas,  roles,  terms.  How  does  the 
human  opera  float?  Lethally,  accord- 
ing to  Barth. 

The  human  -ituations  that  do 
break  throu^n  \  ndrews'  logical 
screen  are  full  of  wnth.  Andrews 
makes  the  third  in  a  menage  a  trois 
(again)  with  loving  friends  who've 
adopted  him.  But  after  fifteen  years 
of  amiable  sex  with  the  beautiful 
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Jane  and  friendship  with  her  hus- 
band,  after  having  possibly  fathered 
"their"  daughter,  Andrews  refuses  to 
adopt  them.  Even  as  their  lawyer  he 
is  so  aloof  that  he  does  not  know 
whether  he  will  bother  to  win  (which 
he  can )  the  case  over  Mack's  fa- 
ther's will,  in  which  the  Macks  would 
inherit  three  million  dollars. 

Detached  destruction  is  Andrews' 
forte.  Only  once  in  the  Great  War 
was  it  broken  when,  overwhelmed  by 
fear  in  a  trench,  waves  of  terror 
washing  over  him  and  loosening  his 
sphincters,  a  German  soldier  sprang 
into  the  trench,  equally  terrified  and 
loo>e-l>oweled.  And  clasping  each 
other  through  the  night,  they  be- 
come fiercely  protective  of  each 
other,  each  looking  out  while  the 
other  sleeps.  But  toward  morning 
Andrews  becomes  suspicious — what 
if  all  this  needfulness  is  only  a  pre- 
tense? What  if  the  German  is  only 
waiting  to  kill  him?  He  draws  his 
bayonet  and  kills  the  man,  who, 
roused  by  the  knife  from  sleep,  looks 
at  him  with  shocked,  astonished  eyes 
and  dies.  The  urge  to  kill  any  close- 
ness in  any  encounter  suffuses  An- 
drew^' life — his  alternative  to  de- 
tached cruelty  is  involved  cruelty. 
Just  as  he  destroys  the  trusting  sol- 
dier, so  he  needs  to  demolish  the 
Macks'  affection  for  him  by  outrag- 
ing them  with  phony  tales  of  his  sex- 
ual exploitation  of  the  poor  black 
girls  of  the  town. 

How  to  explain  the  urge  to  wreck 
any  involvement?  Andrews,  unlike 
Horner,  has  a  past,  a  family,  a  his- 
tory of  emotional  loss,  thwarted  love, 
outraged  sonhood,  sexual  detach- 
ment. An  emotional  paralytic,  he  is 
doomed  to  central  emptiness,  forced 
to  devote  his  life  to  an  inquiry  that 
lists  only  what  he  did  and  not  what 
he  felt  on  the  day  he  decided  not  to 
die.  Like  Horner,  that  comic  existen- 
tialist, he  is  nothing  but  the  record 
of  his  decisions  and  indecisions, 
nothing  but  the  sum  of  his  choices  or 
choiceiessness.  Andrews  is  finally 
saved  not  by  logic  but  by  paralysis, 
by  his  inability  to  feel  enough  joy  or 
despair  !o  want  to  live  or  die. 

What  springs  from  Barth's  "mod- 
ern" novels  is  ridicule  of  both  the 
disease  of  paralysis  and  its  "cures." 
Horner  .  id  Andrews  are  technicians 
of  collapse  'raftsmen  organizing 
their  declini  ithout  understanding 
it  or  changin,.  ii  at  all.  Neither  the 
detached  imagination  nor  detached 
reasoning  can  put  the  human  puzzle 


together.  Gould  introspection  do  it? 
Barlh  "s  one  attempt  to  explore  the  in- 
nards of  the  mind  is  Lost  in  the  Fun- 
house,  a  collection  that  adds  up  to  a 
portrait  of  the  writer  as  psyche. 
Barth  attacks  introspection  as  the  fi- 
nal dead  end,  and  personality  as 
nothing  but  insecurity  or  nagging 
complaint.  He  equates  introspection 
vsith  private  fear,  with  inadequacy  in 
all  its  humiliations  reflected  through 
the  mirror  maze  of  consciousness. 
And  rolling  through  his  "modern" 
novels  is  a  relentless  indictment  of 
philosophy,  logic,  and  the  ruminative 
process  as  dead  ends  in  the  fun- 
house.  How  to  get  out  of  the  terminal 
maze  of  modern  times?  How  to  es- 
cape those  cracked  images? 


■  M personal,  cool,  Barth's  impulse 
1  is  all  to  get  out  of  the  paralyzing 
trap  of  personality,  all  to  find  the 
Pegasus  that  can  leap  into  Art.  And 
history  is  Barth's  flying  horse,  the 
inspiration  that  effects  the  greatest 
distance  from  present  despair,  that 
offers  the  dream  of  possibility,  of 
youth,  of  a  childhood  full  of  live 
nerves,  live  wonder,  a  time  when  fic- 
tions were  real  as  facts,  and  the  fun- 
house  was  fun.  In  The  Sot-W eed  Fac- 
tor, one  of  the  most  brilliant  literary 
feats  of  the  Sixties,  Barth  wrote  of 
seventeenth-century  America  as  a  no- 
man's-land  whose  sheer  wildness  gen- 
erates the  "'freedom"  that  "makes 
every  man  an  orphan."  For  Barth's 
characters  reemerge  in  the  past  as 
heroes,  as  surging  historical  phenom- 
ena. Personifying  the  American  con- 
tinent is  Henry  Burlingame,  aban- 
doned at  birth  in  an  open  boat,  half 
"salvage  Indian,"  half  English  lord, 
onetime  gypsy,  Ganymede  scholar, 
and  one  of  those  violently  polysexual 
men  whose  tastes  extend  through 
both  sexes  to  shoats.  For  Burlingame 
is  not  paralyzed  by  choice;  he 
chooses  everything  at  once.  Disguis- 
ing himself  as  Lord  Baltimore  one 
day  and  a  pirate  revolutionary  the 
next,  he  works  on  both  sides  of  the 
cause.  Be  yin,  be  yang,  be  lord  and 
savage,  implies  Barth,  be  anything 
but  yourself.  Nothing  excites  like 
mutability.  Burlingame  multiplies 
himself  out  of  the  obsessional,  para- 
lytic bind  of  Horner  and  Andrews, 
out  of  human  stature  into  a  living 
demonstration  of  Flux. 

To  be  human  is  to  be  paralyzed,  to 
have  a  purely  personal  history  is  to 
be  crushed  by  the  weight  of  all  its  dis- 


appointments, to  be  all  lord  a  t 

savage  is  to  have  no  sex — the  ? 
Barth's    obsessions.    To  un< 
them  he  throws  against  Burlii  tfj 
the  young  Anna  and  Eben  ( 
twins  left  motherless  at  birtl 
made    virtually    fatherless    hi  I 
quirkiness  of  their  provincial  E  \\ 
father  who  makes  Burlingame  pij 
tutor.  Burlingame  lusts  after  I 
excited  by  twinship  as  primal  s  ial 
ity,  the  coalescence  of  yin  andii 
But  for  Eben  all  this  intimacyil 
breeds  abstinence  and  total  il 
bility.  Self-styled  virgin  and  p| 
Eben  at  Cambridge  "Did  not  i 
deign  to  dress  himself  or  eat,  b 
immobile  in  the  window  seat  iij 
nightshirt  and  stared  at  the  ac; 
in  the  street  below,  unable  to  C; 
a  motion  at  all,  even  when  » 
hours  later,  his  untutored  bL1 
suggested  one." 

Burlingame  goes  on,  pluggec  it 
the  immense  energy  of  nascent  ( 
savage  bands,  of  a  continent  inf  i|| 
its  wildness  into  everything.  F&» 
American  past  is  Barth's  drea  )( 
Odysseus  as  Cyclops,  one  fusii  iv 
mind  and  power.  And  with  his  n 
lute  energy,   fragmented  sexu'fj 
and  diffused  personality,  Burling 
is  the  first  Barthian  hero  to  ii! 
"no-man-ness"  as  a  national  ide  tj 
turn  the  chaotic,  the  disinteg  aj 
heart  and  the  broken  self  inU 
best  defense  against  paralyzing 
pression. 

Infusing  all  Barth's  later  worl 
passion  for  the  single  anomalou  A 
ure   who   depersonalizes,  absta 
and  enlarges  emotion  toward  a  h 
dimension.  In  Giles  Goat-Boy 
attempted  a  messiah  who  migb 
the  perfect  American  savior:  a>; 
brid  of  a  machine  and  a  goaU 
thered  by  a  computer,  born  of  avi 
who  immediately  abandons  hir 
a  library  dumbwaiter,  lamed  in! 
chute,  raised  as  a  goat  among  gi 
by  a  scientist  soured  on  human! 
the  goat-boy,  Barth  insists,  fol 
the  archetypal  pattern  of  heroes  |i 
will  certainly  grow  into  the  gi 
tutor   who    will    decipher  wha 
"passed"  and  what  is  "flunked" 
universe  run  like  a  university.  0 
long,  belaboring  the  analogy  betv 
studentdom  and  life,  Giles  Goal 
is  probably  Barth's  least  succei 
novel.  But  it  powerfully  conveys 
new  way  of  dealing  with  that  re 
ring  figure  in  his  work:  the  damaj 
abandoned  child,  the  inhuman  ) 
who  cannot  feel  a  thing. 


erupts  from  even  this  weak 
Barth's  genius  for  archetype 
gy,  as  the  means  of  express- 
lobling,  and  enlivening  the 

of  the  paralyzed  clown.  As 

goat-boy  is  another  Eben 
mother  Andrews,  another  of 
lotionally  worn-out  children, 
ed  by  their  '"otherness."  As 
has  lustiness  without  anxiety, 
ispective  bent,  no  awareness 
;ssion.  As  goat-boy  he  fuses 
rience  above  the  human  line 
omes  a  comic  hero.  For  the 
to  depression  is  entertain- 
le  fictions  that  for  Barth  do 
an  lighten  the  heart.  Through 

after  analogy,  Barth  builds 
ional  system  in  which  parody 
■ridge  over  the  feelings  you 
the  ones  you  do  not,  where  it 
>le  to  aestheticize  oneself  into 
listory's  adornments. 


I  S  HEROES   ARE    NOT  neces- 

ly  happier  than  his  moderns. 
f  all  feel  more  "important," 
)le  to  dissolve  their  insecur- 
in  idealized  image,  to  alchem- 
own  emotions.  Barth's  hilar- 
nelaiad  ( in  Lost  in  the  Fun- 
is about  a  man  caught  be- 
eality  and  art,  the  fact  and 
ry  of  himself.  Can  he  do  the 
3al  trick?  In  youth,  Barth's 
is  is  all  too  aware  he  is  a  no- 
less  gooded  than  Philoctetes, 
ve  than  Ajax,  less  crafty  than 
is  .  .  .  Why  then  did  Helen 
him  of  all  the  great  men  of 
To  her  Menelaus  signified 
ng  real,  as  Helen  him.  What- 
5  it?"  Such  questions  presuin- 
ive  Helen  to  Paris.  Eleven 
ter,  Troy  in  ashes,  Menelaus 
roteus  for  an  answer  to  his 
ntwining  Proteus  through  all 
sformations,  Menelaus  loses 
it  of  inquiry.  "Helen  loves 
hout  cause;  accept  her  with- 
stion,"  the  old  man  advises, 
enelaus  does,  even  through 
insistence:  "Husband,  I  have 
;en  in  Troy.  .  .  .  What's  more 
rer  made  love  with  any  man 
....  Before  Paris  could  up- 
,  Hermes  whisked  me  on  fa- 
Tiers  to  Egyptian  Proteus  and 
Helen  out  of  clouds  to  take 
ice."  Is  Menelaus  Proteus? 
roteus?  Proteus  Proteus?  No 
n  this  domestic  comedy  or  in 
:h's  mythic  tales  where  the 
swer  to  despair  is  credulity. 


Marriage,  like  art,  survives 
through  that  suspension  of  disbelief, 
that  storytelling  that  in  Barth's  work 
always  involves  a  suspension  of  real 
emotion,  an  almost  willful  abandon- 
ment of  pride  and  resentment,  ten- 
derness and  need.  With  myth,  Barth 
has  worked  toward  covering  the  face 
of  experience  with  classical  dramatic 
masks  so  that  his  characters  achieve 
the  requisite  distance  between  story- 
teller and  story,  player  and  play. 
Survival  in  Barth's  world  requires 
that  emotion  be  stylized,  that  feeling 
be  converted  to  yarning.  For  to  feel 
is  to  lose — lose  Helen,  lose  one's  way 
in  the  funhouse  of  life  and  art,  lose 
oneself  in  the  labyrinth  of  personal- 
ity. Few  have  written  with  more  dis- 
taste of  the  private,  the  personal  de- 
mon; and  no  one  has  found  a  more 
elegant  alternative  than  Barth  in  the 
symbol  of  the  chimera,  the  legendary 
beast  only  Pegasus  could  corner,  and 
that  only  Barth  could  make  the  em- 
blem of  every  writer  s  private  terror. 

What  to  do  if  your  Pegasus  has 
grown  fat?  If  inspiration  no  longer 
soars,  no  fables  come  to  mind?  The 
three  novellas  of  Chimera  are  all 
about  creeping  silence,  all  about 
heroes  in  middle  age  who  are  ter- 
minal mirror  maze  sufferers.  By  far 
the  most  brilliant  is  the  Dunyazad- 
iad  in  which  a  genie  who  seems  to 
be  Barth  appears  to  Scheherazade 
and  her  sister  Dunyazade  and  an- 
nounces himself  as  a  writer  gone 
quiet:  "My  name's  just  a  jumble  of 
letters,  so's  the  whole  body  of  litera- 
ture: strings  of  letters  and  empty 
spaces,  like  a  code  that  I've  lost  the 
key  to."  He  wishes  "to  go  back  to 
the  original  springs  of  narrative"  for 
inspiration:  ".  .  .  And  of  all  the 
storytellers  in  the  world  his  very  fa- 
vorite was  Scheherazade." 

But  Barth's  "Sherry,"  though  she 
wants  to  stop  the  Shah  from  deflow- 
ering and  murdering  virgins  as  he 
has  done  for  years,  knows  only  stories 
that  already  exist  and  has  no  idea  of 
how  they  could  be  told  to  the  Shah. 
Each  day  the  genie  appears  from  the 
future  to  tell  her  stories  she  is  said 
to  have  written  in  the  past.  Each 
night,  after  making  love  with  the 
Shah,  she  tells  them  to  him,  leaving 
the  climax  for  the  morning  in  the 
hope  that  he  will  let  her  live  anoth- 
er day,  her  little  sister  Dunyazade 
watching  her  lovemaking  and  story- 
telling from  the  foot  of  the  bed.  The 
Shah  finally  weds  Scheherazade  and 
marries  her  sister  to  his  brother,  all 
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BOOKS  

amid  great  rejoicing.  But  Barth's  tale 
is  a  comment  on  how  feeling  would 
make  this  resolution  impossible,  on 
the  disjunction  between  life  and  art, 
the  terrible  way  imaginatioi.  betrays 
itself  to  emotion.  For  who  could  re- 
joice who  had  to  perform  to  stay 
alive'.''  What  gratitude  has  an  artist 
after  1. 001  one-night  stands? 


|7«ok  barth's  pec  LE,.in  the  si- 
r  lences  of  love  and "  storytelling, 
in  die  relation  between  lovers,  artists, 
and  audiences,  there  is  always  the 
fact  of  destructiveness,  the  impulse 
to  kill  each  other.  Sherry  plans  that 
she  and  her  sister  will  cut  off  her  hus- 
band s  '"bloody  engine"  and  "choke" 
him  on  it.  How  to  save  Scheherazade 
from  being  real?  How  to  save  the 
bridegrooms?  The  Nights?  In  this 
tale  of  story  within  story  within 
story,  how  else  but  with  still  anoth- 
er story?  The  Shah's  brother  beguiles 
Sherry's  >i>ter  with  a  tale  of  love  and 
a  plea  to  love  "despite  her  heart's 
feeling,"  to  make  love  "as  if"  she 
loved.  Never  has  Barth  so  plainly 
put  the  imperative  to  live  against  the 
grain  of  basic  hate,  never  so  pleasing- 
ly argued  for  parody  as  the  only 
force  for  love. 

From  The  End  of  the  Road  to 
Chimera  Barth  has  spoofed  the  search 
for  identity  into  the  intense,  the  se- 
rious pursuit  of  a  mythology  of  emo- 
tion. He  adores  parody  as  self-defini- 
tion and  self-defense,  the  means  of 
saving  oneself  through  reverse  mi- 
mesis. Sherry  and  Donny  abandon 
their  rage  by  faking  love,  encapsu- 
late themselves  in  fiction  and  bow 
neatly  back  into  the  Nights.  But 
nothing  is  not  parodic  in  Barth's 
world,  neither  storytellers,  nor  en- 
chantresses, nor  stories  that  cohere 
only  tbrough  their  relation  to  other 
stories,  an  existing  myth,  or  an  ar- 
chetypal pattern.  Happier  than  real- 
ity is  Barthian  similitude,  the  power 
to  live  "as  if"  you  were  another,  that 
transformation  that  turns  haters  to 
lovers  and  is  foretold  in  the  magic 
formula  of  Scheherazade  and  the 
genie:  "The  Key  to  the  Treasure  is 
the  Key."  Magic  words  are  all  in  all; 
storytelling  is  life's  means  and  only 
prize.  And  no  one  has  written  more 
glitteringly  than  John  Barth  of  the 
worthlessness  of  the  heart,  or  the 
great  munificence  of  language  in  be- 
stowing so  much  grandeur,  so  much 
richness,  so  many  pearly  epigrams 
on  all  us  swine. 
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;  WEED  OF  CRIME  BEARS 


Fruit 

sixteen  when  the  father 
end  of  mine  bribed  a 
don't  know  if  the  two 
jvent  to  the  judge  him- 
"Uncle  Jack"  (the  dis- 
>tain  who  arranged  the 
on)  or  the  whole  Dem- 
party.  I  accepted  my 
father's  pronouncement 
cket  had  to  be  squash- 
was  a  good  man  and, 
i,  could  do  nothing 
f  I  questioned  his  ethics, 
id's  father  would  be  an- 
aurt,  offended.  I  cared 
bout  my  relationship 
n  than  some  silly  old 
process. 

it  same  year  the  school 
md  I  had  irreconcilable 
:es.  I  felt  trapped  by 
my  teachers,  all  of  the 
ae  subjects  I  had  to 
le  people  who  willingly 
and  the  people  who 
evade  their  obligation 
'.  When  I  saw  people 
on  a  final,  I  felt  noth- 
is  contest  between  the 
■  and  the  cheaters  did 
1  amuse  me.  I  did  not 
be  involved, 
incidents  indicate  two 
oddly  joined,  that  en- 
corruption — friendship 
nation.  Corruption,  un- 
rder,  arson,  or  pillage, 
n  isolated  action.  It  is 
•sphere,  a  mood,  a  sen- 

ave  unwritten  contracts 
"  friends.  They  agree  to 

comfortable.  We  agree 
them  comfortable.  Wil- 
ys  a  cop  not  to  find 
ling  in  his  restaurant, 
lliam's  friends  commis- 
3ut  the  high  cost  of  run- 
business.  Stan  finds  a 
buy  a  stereo  that  hap- 
'  to  have  a  serial  num- 
.  friends  will  not  have 
ic  busted.  Pete,  a  girlie 
e  editor,  gets  a  case  of 

month  as  payment  for 

a  whiskey  brand  name 
fiction.  His  friends  con- 
:  him  on  his  ingenuity 
ik  to  his  health, 
so  find  ourselves  in  un- 
environments.  It  is 
>mfortable  to  be  alien- 
fore  we  could  possibly 
;  we'd  have  to  feel, 
r  has  a  talent  for  over- 
:    his    customers;  his 

employees  have  learned 


to  applaud  or  at  least  not  to 
boo  him  in  his  own  theater. 
Jonathan,  an  art  director,  likes 
to  impress  upon  photographers 
the  relationship  between  loyalty 
and  kickbacks;  the  photograph- 
ers, who  have  learned  a  thing 
or  two  about  survival,  prefer 
not  to  have  a  negative  reaction. 
Harry,  a  restaurateur,  likes  to 
support  his  local  police  with 
"something  for  their  trouble" 
— present  or  future.  The  new 
policeman  learns  to  stop  saying 
"No,  no,"  and  start  saying 
"Thank  you." 

Etiquette  is  a  way  of  reveal- 
ing friendship  and  masking 
alienation.  Corruption,  then, 
may  simply  be  a  complicated 
form  of  courtesy. 

— Norman  Schreiber 
Norman  Schreiber  has  written  com- 
mentary on  books,  photographs,  mu- 
sic, and  humor. 


CHEATING 

In  my  experience,  the  smart- 
est kids  in  a  class  cheat  as  much 
as  or  more  than  the  "dumb" 
ones.  They  realize  that  cheating 
is  the  easiest  way  out  of  the 
monotony  of  schoolwork,  and 
they  can  rationalize  their  ac- 
tions many  ways.  It  is  the  best 
way  to  assure  good  grades,  to 
relieve  the  pressure,  and,  besides, 
everybody  does  it — including 
adults  and  possibly  the  kids' 
own  parents. 

Faculty  members  and  ad- 
ministrators are  still  distress- 
ed by  the  lack  of  honor- 
able mores  on  the  part  of  the 
students,  even  though  they  have 
been  slightly  infected  by  the 
students'  casual  attitudes.  Their 
agony  begins  when  the  question 
of  punishment  for  a  cheater 
arises.  As  the  severity  of  the 
punishment  depends  not  only  on 
the  magnitude  of  the  sin  but  on 
the  motives  and  circumstances 
the  teacher  believes  are  present, 
the  would-be  punishers  are  be- 
ginning to  ask  why  a  student 
finds  it  necessary  to  cheat. 

Of  course,  many  teachers  still 
dismiss  the  cheater  as  a  lazy 
parasite  who  has  nothing  orig- 
inal to  say  or  who  just  doesn't 
want  to  bother  with  the  standard 
memorizing  or  thinking.  But 
among  the  new  breed  of  teachers 
appearing  in  the  schools,  con- 
science has  weakened  easy  cer- 


tainty. It  is  not  the  principle  of 
the  thing  that  bothers  them,  for 
most  of  our  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators are  liberals  and 
therefore  awfully  uncomfortable 
with  strict  applications  of  prin- 
ciple. Theirs  is  not  to  do  or  die, 
theirs  is  but  to  reason  why. 

He  and  she  are  usually  young, 
interested,  and  popular  with  the 
students.  The  growing  amount 
of  cheating  deeply  concerns 
them,  but  they  look  upon  the 
situation  in  a  different  light. 
More  and  more  teachers  are 
ready  to  suggest  that  maybe  it's 
the  schools'  fault  that  students 
cheat;  that  schools  have  always 
taught  students  to  fight  for  the 
best  grade  and  to  get  it  any  way 
they  can.  They  are  beginning  to 
question  the  traditional  empha- 
sis that  society  places  on  grades, 
and  the  pressure  on  students  to 
achieve. 

It  could  be  said  that  this  new 
attitude  simply  creates  more  ex- 
cuses for  lazy  students,  letting 
them  off  the  hook  too  easily. 
Still,  the  questions  remain  to  be 
raised  and  debated;  with  the 
importance  of  grades  removed 
and  a  more  flexible,  individ- 
ualized approach  to  teaching, 
would  a  student  feel  less  inclined 
to  cheat,  increasingly  motivated 
to  learn  by  himself,  and  admit 
to  being  not  as  perfect  as  he 
would  like?  — Immy  Humes 
Immy  Humes  is  now  in  the  10th 
grade  at  St.  Ann's  Episcopal  School 
in  New  York. 


Ripping  Off 


For  the  teen-ager,  the  rip-off 
begins  as  a  simple  thing:  a 
child's  matter  of  desire  and  ful- 
fillment. You  stroll  into  a  super- 
market. One  by  one,  the  items 
drop  into  your  basket.  You  are 
adding  up  their  prices,  realiz- 
ing you  have  just  enough  money 
to  pay  for  the  items  you've  al- 
ready chosen,  when  you  see  a 
small  box  of  strawberries  wait- 
ing in  the  corner.  You  can  taste 
the  sharp,  sweet  sting  of  their 
juice;  you  see  their  plump  bod- 
ies floating  in  a  pool  of  cream. 
You  want  them.  No  one  is  com- 
ing down  the  aisle,  so  you  slip 
them  into  your  bag. 

This  kind  of  steal  is  an  iso- 
lated incident;  like  Gide's  gra- 
tuitous act  it  is  done  without 
consequences,  in  the  void.  Al- 
though the  teen-ager  may  never 


mention  the  steal,  he  knows  that 
in  the  unblinking  high-school 
world  such  an  act  of  rebellion 
is  considered  "cool." 

As  the  teen-ager's  desire  to 
be  "cool"  and  to  assert  himself 
grows  stronger,  the  rip-off  meta- 
morphoses into  an  art.  Here  the 
object  fades  in  importance  as 
the  act  becomes  an  intricate 
measure  of  daredeviltry.  The 
story  of  a  boy  who  lowered  him- 
self by  a  rope  into  someone 
else's  backyard  to  "liberate"  a 
small  refrigerator  and  thus  im- 
press his  girlfriend  appears  in 
the  yearbook  of  a  prominent 
New  York  City  high  school. 
This  form  of  rip-off  is  fre- 
quently directed  against  organi- 
zations that  represent  the  sys- 
tem itself.  A  favorite  steal  is  to 
enter  a  subway  station  and  have 
a  friend  distract  the  token  seller 
while  a  group  of  people  pass 
in  through  the  exit  door  free. 

The  apotheosis  of  the  rip-off 
as  revolt  can  be  found  in  Abbie 
Hoffman's  Steal  This  Book.  In 
a  series  of  ridiculous  antics, 
Abbie  and  his  friends  rip  off 
the  establishment  in  the  name 
of  revolution  and  the  new  gen- 
eration. But  what  Abbie  fails 
to  realize  is  that  only  a  very 
small  minority  of  this  new  gen- 
eration is  even  quasi-revolution- 
ary. It's  not  fire-wielders  but 
average,  self-oriented,  middle- 
class  high-school  kids  who  are 
doing  the  steals. 

The  rip-off  is  the  arena  for 
my  generation's  version  of  the 
adolescent  conflict  of  individ- 
ual vs.  society — only  intensi- 
fied by  the  radical  difference 
between  our  permissive  child- 
hoods and  what  is  perceived  as 
the  inevitably  conformist  adult- 
hoods  awaiting  us.  Ripping  off 
occurs  with  the  sense  of  being 
stranded  between  two  worlds 
and  with  the  hunger  to  snatch 
up  anything  to  fill  the  gnawing 
emptiness  inside.  Slowly  our 
parents'  many  loopholes,  and 
"doing  what  feels  good"  are 
pumped  into  us.  We  compare 
ourselves  with  Beckett's  man 
dangling  at  the  end  of  a  string 
made  of  his  own  weaknesses. 
Childish  consumers,  we  are 
snapping  together  a  new  prod- 
uct. Voila.  The  rip-off:  the 
ideal  alloy  of  acceptance  and 
rebellion.       — Diane  Sherlock 

Diane  Sherlock  is  a  student  at  the 
Lenox  School  in  New  York,  where 
she  edited  the  student  paper. 
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The 

Infallible  Sign 

It  is  part  of  the  self-congrat- 
ulation of  every  age  to  believe 
that  its  corruption,  at  least,  ex- 
ceeds that  of  any  other.  Alas, 
we  are  no  more  to  be  congrat- 
ulated for  our  corruption  than 
for  our  architecture.  Good 
workmanlike  examples  of  both 
we  have  in  abundance,  of 
course,  but  the  touch  of  the 
master  is  rare.  Just  as  we  have 
no  Parthenon,  so  we  cannot 
produce  such  an  elegant  expe- 
dient as  the  Alcmaeonids'  get- 
ting Sparta  to  overthrow  Peisis- 
tratos  by  putting  in  the  fix  with 
the  Delphic  oracle.  No  recent 
Pope  has  invited  bids  for  the 
papacy,  whereas  Benedict  IX 
actually  sold  it.  The  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  may  at  moments  get 
above  themselves,  but  unlike  the 
Praetorian  Guard  they  have 
never  liquidated  the  chief  of 
state  and  put  the  known  world 
up  for  sale. 


There  may  be  an  element 
here  of  the  attitude  that 

Compounds  for  faults  that  it's 

inclined  to 
By  damning  those  it  has  no 

mind  to. 

Falling  well  short  of  being 
able  to  take  its  pleasures  with 
pagan  relaxation,  society  com- 
pensates with  a  vigor — heaven 
knows  overdue — in  its  public 
life  that  is  unprecedented  and 
sometimes  harsh.  Newspapers, 
film  studios,  and  politicians  that 
once  were  pillars  of  fatuous 
comstockery  now  reserve  their 
inquisitiveness  and  reprobation 
for  frequently  unprovable  in- 
nuendoes; in  another  quarter, 
the  main  improvement  is  that 
the  damage  done  to  advanced 
writers  and  painters  by  repres- 
sive puritanism  was  probably 
cruder  than  that  done  to  public 
men  by  lubricious  reformers. 
A  conservative  administration 
ruined  Joe  Tydings'  political 
career,  helping  to  defeat  him  for 
reelection   by  leaking  charges 


that  it  would  never  have  had  the 
face  to  bring  in  a  court  of  law. 
A  liberal  Senate,  not  having 
the  courage  to  stand  on  the  let- 
ter of  "advise  and  consent"  and 
reject  Clement  Haynsworth  for 
his  legal  opinions,  dirtied  his 
good  name  by  rejecting  him 
over  shamefully  pettifogging 
charges  of  conflict  of  interest. 

One  could  multiply  examples 
endlessly.  There  is  no  need. 
There  is  more  money  than  ever 
before  and  a  greater  range  of 
official  discretion,  far  too  much 
of  which,  in  Mencken's  word, 
is  "wabbled"  by  money  or  its 
penumbra  of  glamour,  contacts, 
and  favors:  in  Washington  es- 
pecially, money  may  be  heard 
not  merely  talking  but  even 
singing  from  Aida  and  doing 
animal  imitations.  But — at  the 
risk  of  sounding  Pollyannaish — 
one  might  rightly  feel  that,  given 
a  free  government,  things  do 
progress,  albeit  creakily. 

Castlereagh  once  circulated 
a  proposal  to  influence  news- 
papers with  money;  his  Prime 


Minister,  Lord  Liverpoo 
with   great   wisdom,  th 
only  newspapers  that  co 
bought  would  be  the  or 
worth   buying.   This  m 
more  nearly  a  truth  ove  ft 
than  of  a  given  moment,  ■ 
is  a  sound  rule  that  even  I  A 
laws  and  vigilance  are  ess  \A 
the  self  respect  of  freer  \ 
our  best  hope.  Honesty 
liberty, "will  not  survive  ii 
utes  if  it  has  died  in  the 
of  men."  Corruption  is  the 
infallible  sign,  says  Gibb 
constitutional  liberty:  be 
one  might  add,  under  sucl 
ernment  people  dare  pe 
out.  We  resist  absolutisi 
cause  it  sets  us  free  of  U 
corruptions  only  to  com  | 
self.  We  shall  never  be  fi 
all  our  own  disgraces,  t 
least  in  a  government  < 
gives  us  a  chance  to  feel  re 
sible  for  them,  we  have  a 
chance  every  day  of  rei  n 
them.  — Timothy  Did  it 

Timothy  Dickinson  is  a  consul  » 
Harper's. 


FIGURING  YOUR  CORRUPTION  QUOTIENT 

Soul-searching  time  again!  How  many  shady  schemes  have  you 
lent  your  hand  to,  how  many  petty  compromises?  On  the  other 
hand,  how  many  times  has  your  inner  nobility  triumphed,  how 
often  has  your  conscience  been  your  guide,  your  virtue  its  own 
reward?  The  quiz  below  is  designed  to  help  you  determine  just 
how  good  a  citizen  you  are.  Remember — the  higher  you  score, 
the  lower  you  are. 

1.  A  salesman  is  soliciting  your  company's  business.  You  let  him: 

a.  shake  your  hand 

b.  buy  you  lunch 

c.  take  you  and  your  spouse  out  to  dinner  and  the  theater 

d.  send  you  a  case  of  Scotch  at  Christmas 

e.  finance  a  trip  to  Bermuda 

f.  give  you  cash 

2.  You  are  a  disc  jockey.  You  accept  from  a  record  promoter: 

a.  the  time  of  day 

b.  freebies 

c.  dinner 

d.  a  trip  to  Liverpool  to  preview  his  new  group 

e.  cocaine 

3.  You  are  looking  for  an  apartment.  You  grease  the  palm  of: 

a.  nobody 

b.  the  departing  tenant  for  "fixtures" 

c.  the  janitor 

d.  the  superintendent 

e.  the  owner 

f.  all  of  the  above 

4.  You  get  your  fourteenth  parking  ticket.  You: 

a.  decide  to  pay  up  and  stop  feeling  like  a  fugitive 

b.  wait  to  see  if  the  computer  catches  up  with  you 

c.  try  to  get  it  fixed 

d.  register  your  car  in  another  state 

e.  lie  to  the  judge 

5.  Your  company  sends  you  on  a  business  trip  to  Cleveland.  You 
get  a  ride  and  stay  with  a  friend.  You  charge  your  expense 
account  for: 


a.  exactly  what  you  spent 

b.  plane  fare 

c.  hotel 

d.  meals 

e.  plane  fare,  etc.,  but  only  if  you  don't  have  to  forge  re>  i 

6.  You  are  seeking  a  government  contract.  You: 

a.  offer  a  sealed  bid  as  other  seekers  do 

b.  take  a  Congressman  to  lunch 

c.  arrange  for  your  Senator  to  commute  in  the  company 

d.  pay  a  well-connected  lawyer  $10,000  to  set  up  a  me 
with  the  appropriate  Cabinet  member 

e.  contribute  $100,000  to  each  Presidential  candidate 

f.  contribute  $200,000  to  the  sure-fire  Presidential  winni 

7.  To  save  money  on  your  income  tax,  you: 

a.  hire  a  tax  consultant 

b.  pad  your  deductions 

c.  take  off  personal  expenses  as  business  expenses 

d.  accept  cash  payments  and  don't  report  them 

e.  launder  your  income  through  Switzerland 

8.  To  reduce  the  high  cost  of  acquiring  merchandise,  you: 

a.  get  it  wholesale  through  your  brother-in-law 

b.  claim  it  was  broken  when  the  bill  arrives 

c.  claim  you  never  got  it  when  the  bill  arrives 

d.  skip  town  when  the  bill  arrives 

e.  steal  it 

9.  To  save  on  phone  bills,  you: 

a.  cut  down  on  calls 

b.  call  collect  with  a  coded  message 

c.  make  personal  calls  from  your  office 

d.  bill  calls  to  a  phony  third  party 

e.  make  personal  calls  from  somebody  else's  office 

f.  use  a  blue  box  to  bypass  the  billing  mechanism 

10.  If  you  were  sure  of  not  getting  caught,  you  would  defrau' 

a.  no  one 

b.  the  IRS 

c.  Safeway 

d.  the  corner  druggist 

e.  your  grandmother 
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ise  Books 

lg  off  after  the  truth 
the  zest  and  determi- 
Ijf  a  terrier  chasing  a 
|ick,    Lincoln  Steffens 
ted  the  biggest  bosses 
jst   grasping  business- 
n-of-the-century  Amer- 
Id  provide.  Yet  even- 
it  e  placed  much  of  the 
e  'or  corruption  on  the 
lys — "the  petty  honest 
o  do  not  know  that  or 
r  how  they  sin."  For 
reform  to  be  possible, 
believed,  ordinary  peo- 
ld  have  to  come  to  re- 
;  truth  about  their  own 
jity.  It  is  an  argument 
1 1  as  relevant  today  as  it 
wa  Steffens  published  his 
■  y  in  1931. 

%  ome  clues  to  the  nature 
I-  own  involvement  in 
Ion,  you  cannot  do  bet- 
I  to  read  his  autobiogra- 
(farcourt  Brace,  $12.00). 


The  "Muckraking"  section  offers 
particularly  valuable  data  and 
deductions,  and  the  book  as  a 
whole  limns  a  man  who  was 
brash,  intelligent,  resolute,  in- 
fluential, and  extremely  funny. 
Steffens  is  delightful  as  well  as 
enlightening  company. 

Here  are  some  other  books 
exploring  ways  in  which  "hon- 
est men"  are  entangled  in  cor- 
rupt activities: 

Counsel  for  the  Deceived,  by 
Philip  G.  Schrag  (Pantheon, 
$5.95),  a  lively,  thoughtful  ac- 
count of  battling  consumer 
frauds  in  New  York  City  by 
means  fair  and  foul. 

Not  With  A  Gun,  by  Jean 
Carper  (Grossman,  $6.95),  the 
story  of  a  homeowning  swindle 
that  would  never  have  worked 
without  the  cooperation  of  re- 
spected individuals  and  institu- 
tions. 

In  the  Name  of  Profit,  by 
Robert  L.  Heilbroner  &  others 
(Doubleday,  $6.95),  is  a  col- 
lection of  shameful  profiles  of 
well-educated,   respected  exec- 


utives whose  cynicism  and  av- 
arice led  them  not  only  to  evil 
corporate  doings  but  also,  after 
same  were  exposed,  to  pro- 
motion. 

Just  as  respectable  conduct 
shades  into  corruption,  so  cor- 
ruption shades  into  crime.  The 
vast  gray  area  between  what 
everybody  does  (though  it  is  a 
little  crooked)  and  offenses  that 
are  plainly  criminal  is  populated 
largely  by  white-collar  workers. 
Edwin  H.  Sutherland  argues  in 
White  Collar  Crime  (Holt, 
$4.50)  that  the  lines  drawn  in 
this  area  have  been  neither  ac- 
curate nor  useful.  Though  Su- 
therland's main  interest  lies  in 
reforming  our  theory  of  crim- 
inal justice,  the  book's  implica- 
tions for  social  and  personal  re- 
form are  significant. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been 
rooked  by  white-collar  criminals 
or  other  masters  of  sharp  prac- 
tice may  be  more  concerned 
with  defending  ourselves  than 
with  analyzing  or  identifying.  A 
number  of  books  now  on  the 


market  provide  suitable  am- 
munition. To  wit: 

Stealing,  by  Mark  Lipman 
(Harper's  Magazine  Press, 
$6.95).  According  to  the  au- 
thor, a  private  investigator,  em- 
ployees of  American  corpora- 
tions are  stealing  billions  from 
their  bosses,  yet  they  do  not 
think  of  themselves  as  even 
slightly  dishonest. 

The  Great  Land  Hustle,  by 
Morton  C.  Paulson  (Regnery, 
$7.95),  a  thoroughly  documen- 
ted account  of  how  apparently 
reputable  blue-chip  corporations 
pressure  people  into  buying 
mostly  worthless  land. 

Frauds,  Swindles,  &  Rackets, 
by  Robert  Rosefsky  (Follett, 
$6.95),  tells  you  everything  you 
need  to  know  to  keep  con  men 
from  conning  you.  The  main 
thing  to  remember:  the  strength 
of  their  appeal  rests  as  firmly  on 
your  desire  to  get  something  for 
nothing  as  it  does  on  theirs. 
See  above,  The  Autobiography 
of  Lincoln  Steffens. 


ing  advantage  of  sympathy  for  illness,  you: 

ancel  an  invitation  to  a  dismal  affair 

:all  in  sick  to  take  a  three-day  weekend 

:laim  a  whiplash  in  a  car  accident 

:laim  that  a  disability  was  job-related 

)ribe  a  doctor  to  certify  that  you  are  disabled 

l  have  found  a  wallet.  You: 

eturn  it  intact 

eturn  it  without  the  money 

lse  the  credit  cards 

*11  the  credit  cards 

rr  next-door  neighbor,  who,  like  you,  is  a  white  liberal, 
>  you  a  black  family  is  interested  in  buying  his  house.  You : 
ell  him  that's  fine  with  you 

»sk  him  not  to  sell  until  you  can  find  a  white  buyer 
x>ll  the  neighbors  to  find  out  who  might  give  in  to  block- 
busters 

»11  a  broker  and  put  your  house  on  the  market 

a  are  leaving  your  job  in  order  to  travel  and  loaf  until 

r  money  runs  out.  You: 

n've  plenty  of  notice  and  offer  to  train  your  replacement 
suddenly  claim  you  have  mononucleosis  and  ask  for  three 
"nonths  sick  leave  with  pay 

ouse  up  your  work  so  you'll  get  fired  and  can  collect 
severance  pay 

isk  your  boss  to  say  he  fired  you  so  you  can  get  unem- 
ployment insurance. 

ir  friend,  who  is  selling  his  car,  tells  a  prospective  buyer 
our  presence  that  it's  been  driven  only  12,000  miles  but  you 
>w  he  set  the  odometer  back  from  50,000.  You: 
ake  your  friend  aside  and  suggest  he  level  with  the  buyer 
:ell  the  buyer  the  facts  yourself 

figure  it's  none  of  your  business  and  keep  your  mouth  shut 
ile  you're  away  for  the  weekend  your  apartment  is  bur- 
"ized.  You: 

estimate  the  value  of  your  losses  as  best  you  can  and  report 
accurately  to  the  insurance  company 


b.  pad  your  losses  slightly  on  the  theory  that  the  insurance 
company  expects  you  to  and  automatically  disallows  part 
of  every  claim 

c.  pad  the  losses  because  the  money  will  make  a  big  dif- 
ference to  you  but  the  company  won't  even  notice  it's  gone 

d.  pad  your  losses  a  lot  because  you'd  be  a  fool  not  to 

17.  Your  12-year-old  son  is  small  for  his  age.  You: 

a.  acquaint  him  with  distinctions  achieved  by  small  men 

b.  let  him  get  into  the  movies  for  half  price 

c.  tell  him  to  pay  half-fare  on  the  bus 

d.  buy  him  airplane  tickets  at  children's  rates 

18.  You  go  to  an  overpriced  restaurant  and  have  an  indifferent 
meal.  Afterward,  you  discover  that  you  have  been  under- 
charged. You: 

a.  call  the  error  to  the  waiter's  attention 

b.  say  nothing  but  increase  the  tip 

c.  leave,  suffused  with  a  sense  of  retaliation 

19.  You  find  a  five-dollar  bill  in  the  street.  You: 

a.  leave  it  there,  assuming  its  owner  will  find  it 

b.  give  it  to  charity 

c.  pick  it  up  and  ask  anyone  around  if  it  belongs  to  him 

d.  recall  the  fives  you've  lost  and  pocket  it 

20.  Someone  you  don't  like  wants  to  go  out  with  you.  You: 

a.  list  bluntly  the  reasons  you're  not  attracted 

b.  say  you  have  to  walk  the  dog 

c.  say  untruthfully  that  you're  infatuated  with  someone  else 

d.  make  up  some  phony  reasons  why  it  won't  work 

SCORING 
a  =  0  d  =  30 

b  =  10  e  =  40 

c  =  20  f  =  50 

IF  YOU  SCORED :      YOU  ARE : 
0  —  50  Simon  pure 

60 —  150  slightly  tainted 

160  —  300  quite  wicked 

310  and  above      utterly  rotten,  and  probably  a  felon 
If  you  fudged  any  answers,  add  100  points  to  your  score. 
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TOOLS  FOR  LIVD 


BYWAY  OF  INTRODUCTION 

As  products  proliferate  it's  getting  harder  and  harder  to  separate 
the  true  items  of  value — those  that  do  what  they  promise  for  a  use- 
ful period  of  time  at  a  reasonable  cost — from  the  general  chaff. 
Tools  for  Living  is  simply  an  attempt  to  make  information  available 
on  those  goods  and  services  worth  knowing  about.  Furthermore, 
since  everyone  we  know  gets  busier  and  busier,  we  felt  it  made 
sense  to  extend  the  information  service  to  its  logical  conclusion: 
you  can  buy  most  of  these  products  through  us  if  that's  the  easiest 
way  for  you  to  get  them. 

Tools  for  Living  is  not  a  product  testing  service.  If  we  feature 
something  here,  it's  because  we  like  it.  There  are  no  best  buys,  no 
check-rated  items,  no  guarantees  or  warranties.  Our  items  are  not 
selected  by  an  organized  process;  somewhere  along  the  line  one  of 
you  or  one  of  us  has  run  across  that  particular  product,  used  it, 
and  found  it  to  be  functional  and  worth  its  price. 

If  you  decide  to  order  any  of  these  items  through  Harper's,  just 
follow  the  instructions  on  the  next  page.  Postage  and  handling 
charges  are  on  us. 


TV  MOVIES 

One  of  television's  most  con- 
sistent pleasures  is  the  late-night 
movie.  More  than  14,000  movies 
are  now  available  for  television, 
and  frequently  there  is  no  other 
way  to  see  the  work  of  an  un- 
fashionable era  or  director.  The 
best  way  to  check  out  what's 
what  on  the  late  show  is  Leonard 
Maltin's  TV  Movies  (Signet, 
$1.50).  There  are  other  guides, 
but  none  gives  as  much  infor- 
mation as  Maltin's:  director; 
year  of  release;  the  plot  in  brief 
(and  an  evaluation,  to  be  taken, 
we  think,  lightly);  the  cast; 
whether  it  is  in  black  and  white 
or  color;  and  the  original  run- 
ning time.  Main  advantage  of 
the  latter:  to  tell  if  a  film  has 
been  cut,  and  if  so,  by  how  much. 
A  122-minute  film  in  a  two-hour 
time  slot  has  been  trimmed  con- 
siderably for  commercials  (if 
not  because  of  content).  Maltin's 
book  won't  bring  back  the 
snipped  footage,  but  it  may  help 
explain  the  rough  edges  in  an 
otherwise  wonderful  movie. 


DUCTAPE  LORE 

Norman  A.  Wilson,  a  reader 
from  Tahoe  City,  California,  who 
heads  a  snow  consultant  service, 
wrote  us  in  response  to  our  item 
on  Ductape  that  "Ductape  is 
used  extensively  in  avalanche 
control  work  to  tape  two  pack- 
ages of  explosives  together,  to 
tape  fuse  to  charge,  and  some- 
times to  mend  a  tear  in  the  ex- 
plosive covering.  In  this  part  of 
the  world  Ductape  is  even  re- 
ferred to  as  'avalanche  tape,'  and 
asked  for  at  hardware  stores  by 
that  name  by  little  old  ladies  in 
tennis  shoes." 


WHO  WAS  THAT  LADY 
I  SAWED  WITH  YOU 
LAST  MITE?  THAT  WAS 
NO  LADY  THAT  WAS 
MY  HALF  SISTER! 

You  can  never  tell  where 
you're  going  to  be  when  you 
need  a  saw.  You  could  "be  at 
home  and  have  to  free  the  foot 
of  a  screaming,  frightened  child 
from  between  the  pickets  of  a 
fence  or  you  could  be  out  fish- 
ing and  need  to  cut  your  boat's 


motor  out  of  underwater 
branches."  In  both  cases,  Josh 
Knowles,  a  reader  from  Lan- 
sing, Michigan,  used  a  pliable, 
packable  tool  known  as  a  Pock- 
et Saw. 

"This  saw  is  all  blade;  in 
fact,  it  is  three  blades  of  super- 
quality  silicon  steel  interwoven 
into  one  blade  with  a  removable 
thumb  ring  on  each  end.  Since 
the  blade  is  very  pliable,  it  will 
roll  up  into  its  own  plastic 
pouch  for  easy  carrying.  When- 
ever necessary,  you  use  the  saw 
two-handed  by  holding  the 
thumb  rings  taut,  or  you  can 
fashion  a  one-handed  bow  saw 
by  stretching  the  blade  on  any 
green  finger-thick  branch  or 
sapling. 


"For  $3  [from  sporting  goods 
stores  or  from  us  postpaid]  I 
don't  know  of  a  saw  that  comes 
near  the  Pocket  Saw  in  perfor- 
mance, and  convenience.  Its 
nonsticking  teeth  cut  soft  ma- 
terial like  cork  and  rubber  with 
ease.  The  manufacturer  says  it 
will  -even  cut  ice  or  horn. 
Haven't  tried  those,  but  my 
wife  has  used  it  to  divide  large 
pieces  of  frozen  foods  into  serv- 
ing-sized portions.  And,  since  it 
cuts  in  every  direction,  it's  al- 
most like  having  a  pocket  jig- 
saw." 


PLEASE,  SQUEEZE 

Once,  just  to  explore  the 
imaginative  tastes  of  our  staff, 
our  publisher  sent  us  all  out  in- 
to different  stores  with  instruc- 
tions to  bring  back  our  favorite 
ideas  for  "Tools."  Much  to 
everyone's  surprise,  five  people 
purchased  the  same  item — a 
juice  squeezer.  Need  we  say 
more?  Well,  we  might  add  that 
nothing  can  compare  to  the 
aroma  and  taste  of  freshly 
squeezed  citrus  fruit  except, 
maybe,  a  stroll  through  the  or- 
ange groves  of  Valencia. 

Here  they  are,  by  popular 
demand.  The  large  Quart  Juicer 
($5.50)  handles  all  sizes,  from 
tiny  limes  to  hefty  grapefruits. 
After  squeezing,  the  press  is  re- 
moved and  the  strainer  top  is 
used  to  strain  the  juice  further 
or  seal  the  cannister  for  storage. 
The  Small  Squeezer  ($3)  has  a 
beautifully  designed  dome  top 
armed  with  claws  that  hold  the 
fruit  firmly  in  place  until  the 
very  last  drop  is  extracted. 

These  squeezers  are  available 
in  many  gourmet  shops  or  by 
mail  from  us. 

CLAW  QUIRK 

John  G.  Schwartz,  a  reader 
from  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio,  has 
sent  us  his  hearty  testimonial 


for  the  Flexible  Claw,  rhm 
Sure,  a  flexible  one  at  t 
quote  Mr.  Schwartz,  HM 
many  times  have  read  m 
valuable  items  in  dn ,  M 
other  narrow  places,  or  em 
to  rescue  something  'i  hm 
able'  or  indigestible  frt  M 
disposer,  better  known  m 
electric  pig?"  The  Flexibl  !bJ 
Pick-up  Tool  ($1.95  f ron  as9 
ware  ^stores  or  from  u  KM 
paid)  is  the  answer. 

"It  is  flexible,  easy  •  ad 
and  small  enough  in  di  n 
to  allow  one  to  rescue  *tl 
from  the  drain  (or  the  ItON 
ized  swine  under  the  sink  an 
from  deep  inside  carbi  on. 
and  gunk  out  of  lawn  we: 
gasoline  tanks."  The  C  '  w 
23  inches  in  length,  with  ew 
fective  length  of  abo-  9 
inches,  and  V*  inch  in  dun 

KICK,  STEP  KICI 
KICK,  STEP 

Lurking  between  the  sta  >s' 
many  a  library  is  a  smal  tfflj 
that  is  constantly  being  1  «d 
around  and  then  stepped  *• 
No,  it's  not  a  librarian,  "-m 
great  tool  that  librarians  *i 
been  using  for  years,  the  it ; 
Step.  That  is  precisely  wha  v 
item  is  and  describes  wl  i 
does.  You  can  kick  it  so  t  If] 
rolls  smoothly  and  silent 
the  desired  location.  Invlf] 
spring-mounted   casters  n  <H 
under  the  slightest  pressu 
allow  the  rubber  grip  rin  t ' 
the  base  to   "lock"  onto 
floor.  No  wobbles,  no  swa  i 
and  ribbed   rubber  tread 
the  upper  and  lower  platf  ' 
prevent  slipping. 

The  Kik-Step  ($19  at  old 
supply  stores  or  from  us  | 
paid )  is  not  only  a  hel] " 
would-be  mountain  goats, 
also  a  very  comfortable 
for  sitting,  whether  you  : 
working  on  a  potter's  w  -1 
polishing  shoes,  painting  <t 
baseboards,    rearranging  1 1 
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cabinets  beneath  the 
or  gardening.  The  hea- 
steel  frame  comes  in 
«ter  glo,  white,  yellow, 
baked-enamel  finish, 
dering  from  us,  please 
hich  color  you  prefer. 

'ATETIC 
RS 

do  you  keep  station- 
Ariting  materials?  And 
Dut  those  loose  news 
that  flutter  around  the 
om  box  to  box  until 
mple  beyond  recogni- 
lce  the  demise  of  the 

n|le  desk,  most  house- 
.ve  suffered  from  the 

t(  nuisance  of  displaced 

s 


1  re  found  a  solution  to 
s  of  mess,"  writes  Cyn- 
H/an,  a  reader  who  ne- 
|  to  include  her  return 
'Stac-A-Drawers  [$6.95 
-supply  stores  or  from 
>aid]  provide  a  great 
tore  stationery  and  cor- 
nce.  The  modules  are 
idd  of  three  smooth-slid- 
t  ers  (9V4  x  11V4  inches) 
1  p  stationery,  personal 
school   supplies,  and 
<Jphs  safely  stored  and 
find.  Since  the  units 
three  different  colors 
jold,  and  orange — -it  is 
b  to  combine  the  drawers 
a  lumber  and  any  color 
it  ion  for  a  color-coded 

■  f  your  own.  The  draw- 
|  have  niches  for  labels 
1  e  handles." 

I  you  order  these  high- 

■  styrene  drawer  units 
I  please  be  sure  to  in- 
1  hich  color  you  prefer. 

I  THANGS 
RIGHT 

ig  apart  at  the  seams? 
Rosser  of  Pacifica,  Cal- 
has  discovered  a  tool 
vs  it  all  up."  He  wrote 
t  it.  "With  an  awl  it's 
to  menu  old  leather 


and  repair  even  the  most  infu- 
riating tears.  I've  used  mine  to 
stitch  up  my  convertible's  roof 
in  inconvenient  places  without 
having  to  remove  it  from  the 
car,  and  I've  repaired  shoes  and 
even  luggage." 

Awls  with  strong  waxed  thread 
have  always  been  essential  to 
saddle  shops  and  sailmakers, 
and  can  be  profitably  put  to  use 
on  awnings,  golf  bags,  canvas 
and  plastic  inflatables,  uphol- 
stery, seat  covers,  sails,  in  fact, 
on  almost  anything  that  needs 
to  be  sewed. 

We  had  a  bit  of  trouble 
locating  awls  in  this  age  of 
machines,  but  we've  succeeded, 
and  you  may  order  them  from 
us.  An  awl  with  two  spools  of 
waxed  thread   is  $2.95. 


THERE  WAS  A  TAPE 
DISPENSER  THAT  LIVED 
IN  A  SHOE... 

Sometimes  trying  to  close  the 
flap  of  a  box  over  its  bulging 
contents  with  one  hand  while 
trying  to  apply  cellophane  tape 
with  the  other  hand  and  an  el- 
bow or  chin  has  led  to  scenes 
worthy  of  a  Buster  Keaton  film. 
Fumblers,  rejoice!  No  longer 
will  your  tape  double  back  on 
itself  and  you  in  suicidal  sticky 
loops.  Relief  comes  in  the  form 
of  an  applicator  that  can  be 
operated  by  only  one  hand. 

The  Tape-Eze,  pictured  above, 
is  grasped  by  one  hand  and 
pulled  along  the  surface  upon 
which  the  tape  is  to  be  applied, 
index  finger  activating  the  tape 


roller.  The  finger  is  lifted  to  cut 
the  tape.  Voila\  The  Tape-Eze 
is  housed  in  its  own  shoe,  which 
can  be  fastened  to  the  work- 
bench, wall,  or  desk  by  its  own 
adhesive  backing  to  become  a 
"regular"  tape  dispenser  from 
which  the  tape  can  be  pulled. 

Tape-Eze  is  available  in  many 
stationery  shops  for  $3  or  from 
us  postpaid. 

IT  S  SUPERLOCK 

Lillian  Zane,  a  reader  from 
Brookline,  Massachusetts,  intro- 
duced us  to  a  product  that  she 
feels  "is  unique  and  functional 
and  actually  does  the  job  it  was 
meant  to  do.  It  is  the  Kryptonite 
Bicycle  Lock,  and  it  makes  a  bi- 
cycle virtually  theft-proof.  I  did 
not  say  completely  theft-proof 
because  the  manufacturer  re- 
fuses to  make  this  statement. 
He  insists  that  if  a  thief  is  will- 
ing to  spend  the  time  and  effort 
to  destroy  this  lock,  he  can 
succeed. 

"The  Kryptonite  Lock  is  un- 
usual in  that  it  incorporates  a 
padlock  without  leaving  the  bolt 
of  the  padlock  accessible  to  bolt 
cutters.  Whereas  a  chain  can  be 
readily  cut  (as  I  read  in  a 
Reader  Response  from  a  house- 
wife in  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts, in  your  April  issue),  the 
Kryptonite  Lock  does  not  lend 
itself  to  being  cut  with  a  bolt 
cutter  or  saw.  Weighing  about 
five  lbs.,  it  can  be  stored  on  the 
bicycle  on  a  rack,  in  baskets, 


bags,  or  behind  the  seat  of  the 
bicycle  through  the  seat  springs. 

"Used  with  its  American  pad- 
lock, the  Kryptonite  Lock  be- 
comes a  formidable  device  for 
protecting  the  bike,  in  the  city 
or  on  the  campus.  An  individ- 
ual with  a  10-speed  bike  with  a 
quick-release  front  wheel  has 
enough  room  to  lock  the  bike, 
both  wheels,  and  the  frame  to  a 
parking  meter  post. 

"The  people  at  a  bicycle  shop 
in  New  York  City  tried  an  in- 
teresting experiment  last  year, 
when  the  bike  lock  was  in- 
troduced into  the  New  York 
area.  They  left  a  bicycle  with 
the  Kryptonite  lock  in  the  East 
Village  for  two  weeks.  When 
they  went  back  for  the  bike, 
they  found  that  the  locking 
device  had  over  20  bolt  cutter 
marks  on  it." 

The  Kryptonite  Lock  with  an 
American  padlock  is  available 
in  many  bicycle  shops  or  may 
be  obtained  from  us  through  the 
mails  for  $20. 


YOU  GET  THE  IDEA 

Since  we  can't  do  as  much  detective  work  as  we'd  like  in  digging 
out  especially  attractive  products,  we  would  welcome  your  help. 
If  you  are  willing  to  stake  your  personal  reputation  on  a  product 
that  has  served  you  more  than  satisfactorily,  send  us  a  testimonial. 
We'll  publish  it  if  space  permits  and  if  the  item  is  of  general  inter- 
est and  availability.  Write  TOOLS,  Harper's  Magazine,  Two  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 


HOW  TO  ORDER 

If  you  care  to  order  these  items  from  us,  you  may  do  so  by 
sending  a  letter  to  Tools  for  Living,  c/o  Harper's  Magazine,  Two 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016.  Specify  the  item,  quantity 
of  each  item,  and  color  (if  needed).  Price  is  that  indicated  in  the 
descriptions  above.  Add  up  the  total  for  all  items  you  order  (N.Y. 
residents  add  appropriate  sales  tax).  Enclose  a  check  for  the  total 
amount  payable  to  Harper's  Magazine.  If  you  prefer  to  charge 
your  BankAmericard  or  Master  Charge,  indicate  your  card  num- 
ber and  expiration  date.  You  may  also  order  the  books  that  are 
discussed  in  Starting  Points  by  following  these  same  instructions. 
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READERS 


True  Confessions 


A  while  back,  we  asked  our 
male  readers  to  let  us  know 
whether  the  women's  liberation 
movement  had  changed  their 
lives  in  any  way.  We  did  not 
receive  many  responses,  and 
we're  still  wondering  why.  Per- 
haps those  men  most  affected 
are  too  busy  chipping  partially 
masticated  pretzels  from  the 
bars  of  baby's  crib,  or  running 
out  to  the  dry  cleaner's,  to  write 
us.  If  any  of  you  can  provide 
clues,  we'd  be  grateful. 

The  logic  of  the  issue  was  per- 
fect. My  wife  worked,  brought 
home  half  of  our  income,  took 
care  of  our  child,  took  care  of 
our  house,  and  took  care  of 
me.  I  worked,  brought  home 
the  other  half  of  our  income, 
and  watched  my  wife  take  care 
of  our  child,  our  house,  and 
me.  One  day,  in  the  fall  of 
1971,  she  laid  this  logic  in  front 
of  me.  And  I,  accepting  the 


logic,  agreed  to  enter  into  a 
contract  dividing  the  labor  of 
our  life.  We  listed  all  the 
tasks  necessary  to  care  for  child, 
house,  and  us.  We  both  selected 
the  tasks  we  did  not  mind  do- 
ing and  devised  a  system  of 
rotating  the  tasks  we  both  dis- 
like doing.  Now,  after  two  and 
a  half  years  of  this  life-style,  I 
note  several  changes. 

First,  the  two  of  us,  the  house, 
and  the  child  have  never  been 
taken  care  of  as  well. 

Second,  I'm  now  an  excel- 
lent cook,  a  well-organized 
housekeeper,  a  knowledgeable 
clothes  washer,  and  a  better 
child  carer. 

Third,  we  are  freer.  No  longer 
does  there  exist  the  common 
dependency  of  wife  on  husband 
and  husband  on  wife  to  per- 
form their  stereotypic  roles. 
When  our  child  is  sick,  I  may 
stay  home;  when  the  chair  leg 
breaks,  my  wife  may  repair  it. 


IDEAS 


Beneath  the  surface  of  the 
moon  are  nodes  of  extremely 
dense  matter  called  mascons. 
Mascons,  which  are  gravitational- 
ly  detectable,  have  the  power  to 
deflect  orbiting  spacecraft  from 
their  plotted  courses.  Earth  ap- 
parently has  no  mascons,  but 
we  are  certainly  affected  by 
their  psychic  equivalent.  There 
are  places  we  remember  long 
after  we  leave  them,  places  that 
continually  pull  us  back,  places 
that  give  us  a  feeling  of  deja  vu, 
places  we  will  do  anything  to 
avoid.  If  you  can  recall  a  place 
that  does  any  of  these  things  to 
you — or  anything  else,  for  that 
matter — let  us  know  here  at 
WRAPAROUND. 

Just  about  everybody  agrees 
that  cities  are  rapidly  becom- 
ing all  but  uninhabitable,  their 
denizens  assaulted  daily  by  a 
thousand  shocks  and  indignities. 
Most  of  us  feel  rather  power- 
less when  it  comes  to  bringing 
about  major  changes  in  the  city- 
scape;  however,  there  must  be 
dozens  of  little  ways  to  fight 
back,  to  restore  city  life  to  a 
humane,  even  pleasurable,  level. 
If  you  have  any  small-scale 
battle  plans,  send  your  thoughts 
to  WRAPAROUND. 


What  do  moonshiners,  lace- 
makers,  blacksmiths,  coopers, 
fletchers,  four-rail  fencemakers, 
and  stonewall  masons  have  in 
common?  They  are  all  practi- 
tioners of  crafts  that  are  dying 
out  or  are  already  extinct.  Can 
you  remember  having  your 
shoes  handmade,  or  cabinets 
lovingly  constructed?  What  par- 
ticular craft  do  you  feel  the 
loss  of  most  keenly?  We  at 
WRAPAROUND  would  like  to 
know. 


Had  any  good  adventures 
lately?  Or  are  you  past  the 
heroic  age?  Have  you  already 
bored  everyone  with  the  splen- 
did epic  of  how  you,  single- 
handedly  and  valorously  ? 

Well,  we're  ready  to  hear  your 
story.  Send  an  account  of  the 
most  adventurous  thing  you've 
ever  done  to  WRAPAROUND. 

Bored?  How  often?  What  do 
you  do  about  it?  What  are  the 
most  boring  situations  that  re- 
cur in  your  life?  If  you  can  pull 
yourself  together  enough  to 
write  about  it,  in  100  boring 
words  or  fewer,  by  all  means 
do  so,  and  send  your  master- 
piece to  us  at  WRAPAROUND, 
Harper's  Magazine,  Two  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 


Finally,  though  the  logic  of 
such  a  division  of  labor  is  flaw- 
less, I  had  a  difficult  time  ac- 
cepting the  emotional  adjust- 
ments necessary  to  be  at  peace. 
I  missed  being  waited  on;  I 
missed  having  my  wife  depen- 
dent on  me;  I  missed  being  king 
of  the'  house.  And  this  emo- 
tional backlash  had  to  be  dealt 
with.  Altogether,  I'm  a  better 
person,  a  better  human,  a  bet- 
ter father,  a  better  husband,  and 
my  wife  is  much  happier. 

This  system  has  worked  so 
well  for  us  that  in  January  our 
daughter,  now  nine,  asked  to  be 
included  in  the  contract.  So  now 
we  have  a  triad  sharing  the 
family's  labor. 

—Robert  W.  Fulton 
Washington,  Pa. 

In  the  ten  months  that  I  have 
been  married,  my  partner  and 
I  have  been  often  confronted  by 
the  issue  and  specifics  of  liber- 
ation. It  began  with  our  draw- 
ing up  a  marriage  contract. 

One  specific  point  stated  that 
Joann  would  have  the  right  to 
determine  her  own  last  name. 
While  I  agree  with  this  intellec- 
tually, it  wasn't  easy  for  me  to 
accept  as  a  reality.  Joann,  as  a 
newspaper  reporter,  perhaps 
needs  her  own  byline.  But  how 
liberated  is  she  by  using  her 
father's  last  name  for  personal 
purposes? 

Several  weeks  ago,  both  of 
us  joined  consciousness-raising 
groups.  Although  we  have  got- 
ten good  feedback  through  the 
groups,  I  think  the  groups  have 
done  little  to  help  either  of  us. 
Joann  is  the  only  member  of  her 
group  who  works  full  time.  I 
am  the  only  member  of  my 
group  who  has  a  wife  like  Jo- 
ann. Further,  I  think  rap  groups 
make  it  too  easy  for  me  to 
avoid  threatening  topics  by  es- 
caping into  abstract  discussions. 

Now  another  major  problem 
confronts  us:  I  want  to  return 
to  graduate  school  in  another 
city,  and  Joann  likes  her  job 
here  in  San  Francisco. 

We  are  both  journalists  and 
are  beginning  to  fear  that  life 
will  consist  of  us  taking  turns 
being  employed  in  meaningful 
and  creative  positions. 

I  personally  endorse  women's 
liberation.  I  do  an  equal  share  of 
the  cooking  (which  I  really  en- 
joy) and  housework.  In  fact,  in 
our  present  situation,  Joann  is 
the  working  person  and  I  am 
the  partner  spending  the  most 


time  at  home,  doing  be 
writing. 

But  the  problems  in  to 
making  adjustments  id 
things  I  read  in  ihiif 
about  anti-liberationist!  x 
me  to  believe  that  tru  b 
liberation  is  very  far  at 
coming  a  reality.  Even  iy 
culturally  radical  frieiJsi 
to  be  stuck  in  living  iai 
which  are  detrimental  S  I 
selves  and  their  female  oi 
parts.  — Michael  A  ?« 

San  Francisi ,  I 


What  effect  has  the 
movement  had  on  the 
of  my  daily  life?  Pert 
little  that  is  earthshak 
ertheless,  I  am  much  h 
ly   nowadays   to  find 
preparing  lunch  for  < 
dren,  taking  my  kind1 
age  son  along  with  me; 
in  the  afternoon  (I  tel 
lege),  babysitting  in 
ning,  or  washing  thr 
dishes.  Not  that  I  have 
anywhere  near  the  princ] 
of  the  housekeeping  an 
caring  load.  But  my  wi: 
have  established  certai 
that  have  resulted  in  an 
ingly  harmonious  house 

Tenet  number  one:; 
work,  generally,  is  no 
neither  of  us  can  be  exr 
draw  very  much  psycl 
sustenance  from  it.  Tei 
ber  two:  in  order  to  : 
good  mental  health  oi 
have  reasons  for  livii 
within  and  without  thk 

In  a  situation  such  a;' 
which  pretty  tradition 
exist  (I  am  the  breadw 
the  outside  world,  and  sh 
as  head  of  household 
tenance),  these  tenets 
mean  that  we  exchanj 
with  a  fair  degree  of  re. 
Thus,  my  increasing  p 
tion  in  so-called  "wifely 
while  she  teaches  as  a  su 
works  on  any  number  of 
of  Women  Voters  proj 
just  goes  out  to  a  bridg 
The  adjustment,  then,  1 
come  out  of  an  iiv 
awareness  of  female  (' 
sion  has  made  for  a  pt 
tisfying  relationship,  an< 
really  meant  little  sacri 
my  part.  Taking  care 
children,  I  like;  and  eve 
in  a  while  I  even  take  i 
pleasure  in  doing  hoi 
despite  tenet  number  o 
— David  A 
Ashland 
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INFORM 


1  Commemorations 


previous  issue,  we  m- 
aders  who  wished  to 
5  passing  of  something 
rom  their  surroundings 
us.  The  responses  we 
taken  together,  tell  an 
y:  the  obliteration  of 
y  technology.  The  only 
ion,  perhaps,  for  the 
jcorded  below,  is  that 
gy  can  at  least  preserve 
llection  of  them. 


second-floor  apartment 
now  reside  I  miss  most 
a  splendid  50-year-old 
ree  that  stood  to  the 
us  and  gave  shade  and 
tnd  solace  to  our  house 
one  next  door, 
ree  belonged  to  the  old 
in  next  door,  and  it 
11  his  only  shade,  and 
t  by  him  in  a  fine  state 
ig  care.  It  was  killed, 
the  woman  on  the  cor- 
>  said  the  leaves  blew 
i  her  lawn,  thereby 
her  inconvenience  and 

As  the  wind  is  a  will- 
g,  there  is  little  doubt 

leaves  did  blow  over 
I  generally,  piling  up  in 
iles  along  the  sidewalk, 
le  determination  of  a 
tovel  boring  into  a  green 

to  clear  it  for  a  shop- 
ter,  the  lady  on  the  cor- 
ed in  upon  the  distressed 
f  the  tree  until  he  final- 
ed  to  the  barrage  and 
e  fateful  word  to  the 
geons. 

where  there  was  once  a 
tree,  with  widespread 
nd  thick — indeed  very 
eaves,  now  there  is  a 
ire,  painted  green,  over 
mutilated  stump  of  the 
ree.  Within  the  tire,  in 
t  effort  to  restore  some 

0  the  scene  and  give  a 
jmfort  to  those  who 
are  four  or  five  dwarf 

1  plants. 

woman  on  the  corner, 
ught  all  this  about,  has 
nto  a  proper  house  and 
otn  the  corner.  She  is 
'rounded  by  deciduous 
—Mary  Louise  Anawalt 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 

last  12  months  we  have 
d  the  destruction  of 
ange  groves  near  the 
ty  of  California  at 
e.    Now,    instead  of 


orange  blossoms,  there  are  con- 
struction crews  building  quick- 
buck,  ugly  apartment  buildings. 

— Ron  Jeffries 
Riverside,  Calif. 

This  past  year  the  last  indi- 
vidually owned  restaurant  with 
a  personality  of  its  own  disap- 
peared from  our  neighborhood 
— the  building  was  actually 
hauled  away — to  be  replaced  by 
several  of  the  ubiquitous  uni- 
form franchise  establishments, 
where  the  same  menu  is  avail- 
able nationwide.  We  miss  the 
opportunity  to  be  greeted  per- 
sonally by  the  owner-operator 
and  to  enjoy  the  "specialty  of 
the  house." 

— Mrs.  L.  C.  Merriam 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Last  summer  a  90-year-old 
farmhouse  nearby  was  demol- 
ished. It  reigned  in  the  rural  age 
before  this  neighborhood  was 
turned  into  city.  With  it  went 
15  glorious  trees.  Since  the  loss 
of  this  rural  touch  in  the  city, 
the  squirrels  who  had  provided 
a  carefree  life  have  also  gone. 
The  place  is  now  a  parking  lot. 

— Stephen  Sage 
Louisville,  Ky. 

What  has  disappeared  from 
the  landscape  here  is  nothing 
to  be  seen  but,  rather,  smelled. 
The  pine  trees  and  other  un- 
identifiable scents  of  Boulder 
used  to  be  quite  distinct.  I 
would  know  when  spring  was 
about  to  appear,  not  by  the 
warmth  of  mornings,  but  by 
certain  smells  that  permeated 
the  air.  Similar  smell  sensations 
went  along  with  the  coming  of 
summer,  fall,  and  winter.  Now 
I  smell  exhaust  fumes. 

— Felicia  Diamond 
Boulder,  Colo. 

The  field  at  the  end  of  the 
street  is  gone.  Small  rabbits 
scrambled  there,  and  sometimes 
we  saw  ducks  and  pheasants. 
Children  skated  on  the  pond, 
and  in  summer  they  built  a  tree 
house  and  played  bold  and 
splendid  games.  Now  houses 
stand  there,  with  smooth  lawns 
and  polished  yews,  and  we  are 
saddened  and  wonder  where  the 
pheasants  went. 

— Beatrice  Baiter 
Oak  Park,  Mich. 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 


Rates:  $1.00  per  word.  (10-word  min- 
imum. Deduct  10?  a  word  if  ad  is  to 
run  six  times;  deduct  20g  a  word  if 
ad  is  to  run  twelve  times.) 
All  ads  must  be  prepaid  at  the  time 
you  send  your  insertion.  (If  you  are 
ordering  more  than  one  insertion, 
please  send  full  amount  to  qualify  for 
discount.)  There  are  no  Harper's  box 
numbers,  but  you're  free  to  use  your 
own — just  give  us  full  information 
about  your  name  and  address.  Tele- 
phone numbers  count  as  two  words, 
as  do  box  numbers.  Zip  codes  count 
as  one  word. 

Copy  must  be  received  by  the  8th  of 
the  second  month  prior  to  the  issue 
date. 

Harper's  Magazine 
Classified  Advertising  Department 
2  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10016 
OVERSEAS  EMPLOYMENT 
Exciting  overseas  jobs.  Directory  $1.00. 
Research    Associates,    Box  889-H, 
Belmont,  California  94002. 
Worldwide  opportunities  . . .  Australia, 
Europe,  Asia,  South  America!  All  Oc- 
cupations! $700-$4,000  Monthly!  Em- 
ployment  International,   Box  29217- 
HW,  Indianapolis,  Indiana  46229. 
Overseas  opportunities — Now  Avail- 
able! Free  Transportation!  Complete 
information  .  .  .  plus  Directory  of  200 
companies    hiring   thousands  world- 
wide ...  all  occupations.  Send  $2.00. 
INTERNATIONAL  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES Box  29232  HW,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana  46229. 

TRAVEL  ~ 
Village  museum  &  unitarian  church 
will  take  few  teenage  boys  for  year 
of  history,  travel.  Standish  Museums, 
East  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts. 
The  search  for  the  Nile  via  Cairo, 
Khartoum,  and  Ethiopia  to  Nairobi. 
Sept.,  Nov.,  Jan.  departures  from 
London.  5  weeks,  $590.  And/or  Nai- 
robi-Johannesburg by  Land  Rover.  5 
weeks,  $520.  Also  3-week  Game  Park 
Safaris.  Write:  Whole  Earth  Travel, 
Box  1497,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
64141. 

Join  West  Indies  schooner  cruise. 

Martinique,  Grenada,  Guadeloupe, 
Saba,  under  white  sail.  Ten  informal 
days  of  beachcombing  in  a  tropical 
paradise  with  congenial  shipmates. 
A  great  "get-away,"  barefoot  and 
casual.  No  rush,  no  TV.  Full  crew 
and  captain.  From  $250.  Free  adven- 
ture brochure.  Write  Windjammer, 
P.O.   Box    120,   Dept.   511,  Miami 

Beach,  Fla.  33139.   

Antigua,  W.I.  Falmouth  Harbour 
Studio  Apartments.  Maid  and  shop- 
ping service.  Private  beach.  Swim- 
ming, fishing,  sailing.  Boats  and 
equipment  gratis.  Write  for  color 
brochure.  Falmouth  Harbour,  770 
Welch  Rd.,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  94304. 
Phone  (415)  325-5627.   

 HEALTH  RESORTS  

Healthful  vacationing — Fasting.  Re- 
ducing. Rejuvenation.  Wholesome 
foods.  Organic  gardens.  Peaceful  sur- 
roundings. Pool,  boats,  solariums. 
Beaches.  Health  classes.  SHANGRI- 
LA,  Bonita  Springs,  Fla.  33923-HA. 


REAL  ESTATE 


Government  lands  .  .  . 

ACRE!  Vacationing, 
vestment!  Exclusive 
Land  Buyer's  Guide"  . 
Opportunity  Review" 
throughout  U.S.  Send 
Lands,  Box  6588-HW 
D.C.  20009. 


FROM  $7.50/ 
Farming,  In- 

"Government 
.  .  plus  "Land 

listing  lands 
$1.00.  Surplus 
Washington, 


Banana  plantation,  remote  Pacific 
beach,  houses,  airstrip,  lagoon,  jungle, 
coconuts,  monkeys,  orchids,  parrots, 
hunting,  fishing,  good  life.  U.S.  $25,- 
000.  Curiosity  seekers  nix.  Bradford, 
Golfito,  Costa  Rica. 
Avoid  major  mistake.  Expert  reveals 
"How  to  Avoid  Ten  Biggest  Home- 
Buying  Traps,"  now  paperback.  Send 
only  $2.95  plus  35«  handling.  Money- 
back  guarantee.  All  About  Houses, 
H  M,  Piermont,  N.Y.  10968. 
Central  Ontario — Choice  640-acre 
sportsmen's  paradises  still  available 
—$20.00  plus  $6.50  taxes  yearly. 
Maps,  pictures,  $2.00  (refundable). 
Information  Bureau,  Norval  31,  On- 
tario, Canada. 

If  you  appreciate  magnificent  moun- 
tain scenery  and  the  companionship 
of  people  with  broad  interests;  if  you 
would  like  to  live  or  vacation  where 
you  could  enjoy  the  amenities,  but 
avoid  most  of  the  annoyances  of  ur- 
ban, suburban,  or  commercialized  re- 
sort areas,  perhaps  you  should  join 
the  artists,  business  executives,  doc- 
tors, educators,  engineers,  musicians, 
writers,  etc.  who  own  permanent  or 
vacation  homes  in  a  475-acre  wood- 
land park  just  off  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway.  Private  lake,  golf,  delight- 
ful year-round  climate.  Taxes  low. 
For  brochure,  write  Swiss  Pine  Lake 
Community,  Box  566,  Spruce  Pine, 
North    Carolina    28777,    or  phone 

(704)  765-4740.  

 GOURMETS  

Winemakers — Brewmasters.  Tremen- 
dous  selection.  Fast  Service.  Free 
catalogue.  WineCraft;  Columbia  Mall, 
Columbia,  Maryland  21044. 
Attention  all  nuts  and  nut  lovers: 
Nutcracker  Sweet  Pecan  Cakes  now 
available  year  round.  "Superb  confec- 
tion"— Amy  Vanderbilt.  1  lb.,  $3.50 
ppd;  pkg.  of  four,  $12.00  ppd.  Nut- 
cracker Sweet  Pecan  Co.,  Inc.,  2690 
Joyce  St.,  Golden,  Col.  80401. 
Superb  French  cooking  utensils,  ev- 
erything used  in  cooking  and  baking, 
at  substantial  savings,  can  now  be 
ordered  directly  from  Paris  by  mail. 
Write  airmail  to:  Morris  Tuckel,  19 
rue  Ribera,  75016  Paris,  France. 
Winemakers.  Free  illustrated  cal- 
alogue  of  yeasts,  equipment.  Semplex, 
Box  12276  T,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
55412. 

LITERARY  INTERESTS 
Library  information.  Research  by  pro- 
fessional librarians.  All  fields.  Box 
8202,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15217. 
Manuscripts,  Reports,  Academic  writ- 
ing, editing.  All  subjects.  Reasonable, 
Personalized,  Confidential,  Profession- 
al team  at  work.  RC  Research,  Box 
138,  Dayton,  Washington  99328. 
Wordsmiths  Co.  Papers,  brochures, 
reports,    etc.    Professional,  original, 
confidential.  Box  5882,  Chicago  60680. 
BOOKS 

25%  Discount  on  neve  books.  BOOK- 
QUICK,  B-2,  Roseland,  N.J.  07068. 
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Publishers'  overstocks  catalogue  Free. 
Bookseller,  Box  5450,  Sherman,  Conn. 
06784. 


Good  Used  Books— Wide  Variety, 
Intelligent  Selection.  Libraries  Buy 
Regularly,  You  Can  Too!  History, 
Fiction,  Social  Sciences,  Literature, 
Misc.  Subjects.  Send  dollar  for  listing 
of  20,000  titles  and  prices.  Editions, 
Desk  H,  Boiceville,  N.Y.  12412. 
Save  money!  Visit  New  York  Book 
Shoppe.  Bring  Lists,  4  West  43  St. 

NYC.  

Kennon's  South.  50  years'  observa- 
tions. 125  illustrations.  2nd  Edition 
$50.00  postpaid.  Sykes  Kennon,  The 
Old  Beach  Artist,  228  Miramar  Ave., 

Biloxi,  Miss.  39530.  

Books  about  Architecture,  Transporta- 
tion, and  Urban  Environments.  To 
receive  our  periodic  price  lists,  with- 
out obligation,  send  name  and  ad- 
dress to:  Deks  HM,  The  Riglcy  Book 
Company,  P.O.  Box  26012,  San  Fran- 

cisco,  Calif.  94126.  

500  titles  unusual  books,  atheist,  nat- 
ural health,  etc.  Atheist  journal  50( 
800  used,  old,  out  of  print  books. 
Free  lists.  Truth  Seeker  Co.,  Box  2832, 

San  Diego,  Calif.  92112.  

Fiction,  Mysteries,  War,  Science.  Free 
catalogue.  Sunmount  Books,  Box 
145H,  Willowdale,  Ont.,  Canada. 
Publish  your  book!  Join  our  success- 
ful authors:  publicity,  advertising, 
promotion,  beautiful  books.  All  sub- 
jects invited.  Send  for  free  manu- 
script report  and  detailed  booklet. 
Carlton  Press,  (Dept.  HZM),  84  Fifth 

Ave.  New  York  10011.  

BOOKPLATES 

Free  catalogue.  Many  beautiful  de- 
signs. Antioch  Bookplates.  Box  28T. 
Yellow  Springs,  Ohio  45387. 

PUBLICATIONS 
Back  issues  1000  magazines.  Harper's 
1856  to  1870.  Singles  $2;  bound  vols., 
$4.  Tattler,  London,  1789,  leather- 
bound  vols.,  $15.  Truth  Seeker  Co., 
Estab.  1873,  Box  2832,  San  Diego, 

Calif.  92112.  

AISLING,  a  quarterly  of  Irish  and 
American  poetry.  First  issue  contains 
work  by  James  Liddy,  Sydney  Ber- 
nard Smith,  Daniel  Halpern,  Dave 
Kelly.  Send  $4.00  for  a  year's  sub- 
scription. AISLING,  2526  42nd  Ave., 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94116. 

FOREIGN  NEWSPAPERS 
Worldwide  English  newspapers.  Fifty 
Countries.  Samplers:  12  newspapers/ 
12  countries:  $4.98;  or  7/7:  $2.98. 
Free  Brochure.  MULTINEWSPA- 
PERS,  Box  DE,  Dana  Point,  Calif. 
92629. 

AUTHOR'S  SERVICE  ~ 
Looking  for  a  publisher?  Learn  how 
you  can  have  your  book  published, 
promoted,  distributed.  Send  for  Free 
Booklet  "HP-2"  Vantage  Press,  516 
W.  34th  Street.  N.Y.  10001. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Free  Catalogue  for  Organic  Gardeners. 
Describes  herbs,  oriental  vegetable 
seeds,  rare  gourds,  yogurt  cultures, 
sourdough  starters,  herbal  teas,  coun- 
try winemaking,  etc.  Nicholas  Garden 
Nursery,  Northpac  Highway,  Albany, 

Oregon  97321.  

$25.00  Hundred  stuffing  envelopes. 
Beginner's  Kit.  $1.00  (refundable). 
Lewcard,  H392SC,  Brea,  CA.  92621. 


Interested  In  owning  a  franchise? — 

business  of  your  own,  or  full  or  part 
time  money-making  opportunities? 
Find  out  what's  available.  Send  name 
for  FREE  5-month  subscription  to 
Salesman's  Opportunity  Magazine, 
Dept.  1318,  1460  Hancock  Center, 
Chicago,  111.  60611. 
Import-export  opportunity,  profitable, 
world-wide,  mail  order  business  from 
home,  without  capital  or  travel  abroad. 
We  ship  plan  for  no  risk  examina- 
tion. Experience  unnecessary.  Free 
report.  Mellinger,  Dept.  G1029,  Wood- 

land  Hills,  California  91364.  

How  to  make  money  writing  short 
paragraphs.  Information  Free  on 
"Home  Studies  in  Writing."  Barrett, 
Dept.  C-77-C,  6216  N.  Clark,  Chicago 

60660.  

328  fast,  easy  ways  to  make  money! 
Free!  Rush  name,  address,  zip.  Perry, 
13263-AE  Ventura  Blvd.  Studio  City, 
Calif.  91604. 

MERCHANDISE  FOR  SALE 
Elephant   Leather  Wallet   for  men. 
Beautifully    handicrafted.  Imported 
from  Thailand.  $7.00  post  paid,  Tai 
East  Co.,  256  South  Robertson,  Bev- 

erly  Hills,  Calif.  90211.  

Rattlesnake  bone,  bead  necklaces. 
Roselyn  Johnson.  Box  97.  Chloride, 

Ariz.  86431.  

Send  $3.00,  We  mail  you  2  pairs  pan- 
ty  hose,  2  pairs  knee  HI's,  1  pair 
men's  hose,  Top  Quality.  HOSIERY, 
Box    7747,    Salt    Lake    City,  Utah 

84107.  

Musical  beer  steins  . . .  direct  from 
Germany.  A  size  for  every  taste. 
Brochure.  Cundiff,  140  Steven  Dr., 
Ypsilanti,  Mich.  48197. 
Boiled  Irish  tweeds  .  .  .  durable  .  .  . 
weatherproof  .  .  .  Irish  sweaters  in 
rich  colors  .  .  .  capes,  coats,  "crea- 
tions" .  .  .  rugs  .  .  .  hats  .  .  .  blan- 
kets .  .  .  tweeds.  Cottons  from  all- 
over.  CAROL  BROWN,  Putney,  Vt., 

05346.  

Mink  coats  $395.  Jackets!  cTpes! 
Stoles!   Box   550H,   Freeport,  New 

York.  

Leitz  LABOLUX  microscope  with 
five  lenses,  transformer,  and  case. 
Best  offer.  K.A.  Moore,  320  River- 
side, New  York,  N.Y.  10025. 

RECORDS 

Free  200-page  catalogue  offers  over 
1,200  fine  recordings  of  Renaissance, 
Baroque,  Classical,  Romantic,  and 
Modern  music.  All  stereo  recordings. 
Highest  quality  at  budget-label  prices. 
Available  only  by  mail  from  Musical 
Heritage  Society,  Box  932  HM,  N.Y.C. 
10023. 

Jam  session  tonight.  At  your  house? 
Classical,  jazz,  pop.  Backgrounds  rec- 
ords. Free  64-page  catalogue.  Music 
Minus  One,  43  West  61  St.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10023. 

Historic  jazz  and  swing  recordings. 
Broadcasts,  rare  cuts  never  on  LP 
before.  Send  10<Z  for  catalogue  to 
Tulip  Records,  Dept.  H,  P.O.  Box 
6277,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94101. 
Free  200-page  catalogue,  1,400  New 
Stereo  Recordings.  Renaissance,  Ba- 
roque, Classical,  Romantic,  Modern 
Music.  Not  sold  in  stores.  Not  listed 
in  Schwann's.  Highest  quality!  Bud- 
get-label prices!  Available  only  by 
mnil.  MUSICAL  HERITAGE  SO- 
CIETY, Box  932  HM,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10023. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 
18th-century  French   harpsichord  in 

kit  form.  An  authentic  replica  of  an 
antique  double  manual  harpsichord 
with  four  registers  and  buff  stop. 
Complete  pre-cut  parts,  detailed  draw- 
ings and  instructions  included.  Frank 
Hubbard,  185A  Lyman  St.  Waltham, 
Mass.  02154. 

TAPES 

Scotch -Recording  Tapes.  Biggest  dis- 
counts! Catalogue — lOg.  Tower,  La- 
fayette Hill,  Pa.  19444. 

CATALOGUES 
Catalogues:  receive  many:  Catalogue 
Directory  $1.00.  Box  305,  Plymouth 
Meeting,  Pa.  19462. 

Free  catalogue:  Low  direct  prices.  Di- 
amonds, Sapphires,  Silks,  Cosmetics, 
Crystal,  Hunting,  Fishing,  Camping 
supplies.  Herter's  Inc.  Dept.  C20, 
Waseca,  Minn.  56093. 

ART 

Full-color  reproduction  of  300-year- 
old  title  page.  Uncommon  features 
include  two-color,  non-religious  sub- 
ject. Latin  text  attractively  frames 
copper  engraving  of  nautical  scene. 
Handsome  11x14  print  suitable  for 
framing.  Only  $2.50  (postpaid).  Check 
or  money  order  to  RIA  Company, 
P.O.  Box  253,  Lath?m,  N.Y.  12110. 
"Getting  started  In  stained  glass,"  50<f 
Whittemore,  Box  2065BX,  Hanover, 
Massachusetts  02339. 

SCHOOLS 
Judson  in  Arizona  . . .  Fully  Accredit- 
ed. College  Prep  &  Genera]  courses. 
Coed.  Gr.  3-12.  Remedial  reading. 
Informal  Western  life.  Healthful  de- 
sert climate.  Riding,  swimming,  all 
sports.  Henry  H.  Wick,  Dir.,  Judson 
School,  Box  1569,  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 
85252.  Tel.:  (602)  948-7731. 

AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS 

Old  letters  wanted.  Authors,  scien- 
tists, military  leaders,  musicians,  Amer- 
ican statesmen,  etc.  Collections  and 
important  single  items  bought  and 
sold.  Especially  interested  in  literary 
material.  Catalogues  issued.  Walter 
R.  Benjamin  Autographs,  Inc.,  790 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  10021. 
212-  RE-4-3902.  Established  1887. 
INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Profit  guaranteed.  Latest  stock  market 
recommendation  and  written  guaran- 
tee. "Your  fee  refunded  if  selection 
does  not  make  you  a  profit."  (Min- 
imum 10%)  Send  $5  now.  E.  C.  Rob- 
erts &  Associates,  P.O.  Box  351, 
Dothan,  Ala.  36301. 

PERSONALS 

Penfriends.  For  free  information  write: 
Papyrus,  Box  458H,  Winston-Salem, 
N.C.  27102. 

Handwriting  analysis  in  depth.  Send 
sample  and  $10.00  to  Elisabeth  King, 
41  East  29th  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10016. 
Kabala  name  analysis  write  Valery, 
Box  1701,  Inglewood,  Calif.  90308. 
Armageddon  "Battle"  not  biblical. 
Free  brochure.  SEARCHLIGHT,  Box 
42,  Suncity,  California  92381. 
Humanism:  Position  of  Buckminster 
Fuller,  Thomas  Szasz,  Julian  Huxley. 
A  complete  philosophy  and  move- 
ment for  humane  social  action.  Free 
information — American  Humanist  As- 
sociation, Department  HR,  Box  7692, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94121. 


Oriental  correspondence  f 

gentlemen!  Photographs, 
tion,   $1.00.  Inter-Pacific, 
HM  Birmingham,  Michiga 
Nationwide  introductions! 
formation!  "Identity,"  Bo: 
Royal  Oak,  Michigan  48( 


Single   Booklovers  Letter 

tured,  marriage-oriented  pe 
28  acquainted.  Box  AE,  S 
Pa.  19081. 

"Meet  your  Happiness," 

free,  unattached,  lonesome  I 
to  get  married.  Confident 
documentation.  Nationwide.! 
Y.H.,  Dept.  Ill,  P.O.  Box  6fl 
Bay,  N.Y.  11771. 


New  progressive  politician 
middle-aged  wealthy  femali 
riage.  P.O.  Box  145,  Loui 
40201. 


Sincerely  interested  in  man 
us  help  you  find  your  ma 
Introduction  Service,  Box 
gene,  Ore.  97401. 


No  amnesty  for  Nixon  sticl 
3".  5/$l,  100/$10,  1000/$50, 
Box  9315,  Berkeley,  Calif, 
Five  black  walnut  seedlings]! 
tions,  $2.50.  If  you're  brokeJB 
two  free.  Fall  or  spring.  lfl 
Wesley,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  '42l|B 

Never  forget  again!  PeiM 
greeting  cards  selected,  mil 
you.  Forget  Them  Not,  Dra9 
Clarendon  Hills,  111.  60514.  J 
Single?  "Let  'TEAM*  makl 
team."  SCIENTIFIC  0» 
IZED  MATCHING,  Na 
"TEAM,"  1270  Broadway, 
Snoring  problem?  For  free  | 
tion  explaining  the  first 
guaranteed  cure  ever  offerM 
Crostronics,  Box  8143,  CorpulB 
Texas  78412.   II 

Two  attractive  laditJ>,  nuiutH 
governess,  173  lbs.,  seek  prifl 

aged  secure  Christian  gentlejl 
marriage.  Prefer  widower  or  II 
any  nationality.  P.O.  Box  52351 

Orleans,  La.  70113.  II 

Have  you  retired?  SomeonM 
where  stands  to  benefit  nil 
mistakes  you  made,  and  frol 
good  moves  too.  What  problll 
opportunities  did  retirements! 
for  you?  How  did  you  deo 
them?  Write  Box  R,  Harpetjjl 
azine,  Two  Park  Avenue,  Nefl 
N.Y.  10016  and  describe  ytl 
periences. 

Karmic  astrology.  Ten  dollaifl 

data.  Bara  Donchess,  5  Sout  I 
ton,  Mass.  02021.   I 

Future  WRAPAROUNDS  1 

Harper's  invites  readers  to  col 
to  the  monthly  WRAPAROW 
many    readers   have    written  I 
would  be  helpful  to  know  the  ' 
in  advance.  We  "agree,  so  hei 
forecast  of  likely  topics  lor  the 
months: 
Futurism 

Dealing  with  Death 
Sleep  and  Dreams 
Communities  and  NeiKhboih 
Work 
Fantasy 

Elitism  and  Genius 

Time  and  Speed 

Boredom 

Crafts 
Please  mail  suggestions 
(less  than  500  word.,, 
AROUND,  Harper's  Magaziffl 
P. ilk  Avenue.  New   Ymk.  N.Y 


cstions.  or  briej  ■ 
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WHEN  YOU  HAVE  N 
ITIAL  REACTION  TO  V. 


Mi* 


Forestering  is  enjoying  our 
"emium  whisky  for  all  the  right  reasons. 
Taste. 

Drinking  is  one  thing.  Forestering  is 
Dimething  else. 


r 


Does  an  Italian  wine  go  with 
Beef  Stroganof  f  ? 

You  bet  it  does.  In  fact  it  makes  the  case  for  co-existence  very 
strong.  Bolla  Valpolicella,  a  real  red  wine,  sure  brings  out 
the  Stroganoff  in  beef.  Try  a  bottle  with  your  favorite  Russian 
dish.  Write  us  for  an  authentic  recipe  for  Stroganoff. 
Bolla,  The  Jos.  Garneau  Co.,  555  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  10022 
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battle  between  the  sexes 


anient  on  poor  George  Gil- 
terate  jitters  ["The  Suicide 
Sexes,''  July]?  Really,  the 
ful  suggestion  I  can  make  is 
•ead  my  book  Man's  W  orld, 
s  Place.  He  will  find  therein 
scussion  of  the  myth  of  fe- 
^er,  which  is  giving  him  the 

and  its  relation  to  the  cov- 
of  female  weakness, 
ay  also  stumble  on  some  in- 
n  on  economics,  sociology, 
story,  cultural  anthropology, 
hology,  which  I  heartily  rec- 

he  investigate.  It  is  true,  as 

says,  that  a  little  learning 
gerous  thing;  but  there  are 

cumstances  where  bone  ig- 

is  worse. 

Elizabeth  Janeway 
New  York,  N.Y. 

:he  family  is  all-important, 
rge  Gilder  misses  the  whole 
hat  women  are  talking  about 
desperation  to  move  away 
mttern  of  superior  and  infe- 
jps,  dominance  and  submis- 
|n,  while  playing  their  "civi- 
ole,  are  insecure,  bent  on 
bent  on  being  dominant, 
lys  afraid  of  failure.  In  such 
ratic  atmosphere  the  family 
flict.  Psychiatrists  tell  us  that 
en  people  are  equal  do  they 
noniously  together,  motiva- 
mutual  desire  to  be  useful.  I 
}pe  we  could  all  get  help  to 
ay  from  this  stereotype  of  a 
niggle  between  the  sexes  to 
v  ways  to  have  a  union  of 
)le  based  on  free  choice  and 
ect,  so  that  the  family  could 
rved. 

Blanche  Rosloff 
Pacific  Palisades,  Calif. 

liilder's  views  diminish  every- 
finds  men's  sexuality  "triv- 
"dispensable,"  and  he  finds 

ocial  impulses  "primitive" 


and  "destructive,"  whereas  women 
are  falsely  aggrandized  as  so  very 
superior  in  their  procreative  function 
that  man  "must  be  given  a  way  to 
make  himself  equal."  Women  know 
at  all  times,  says  Mr.  Gilder,  that 
they  are  the  sole  source  of  human 
and  social  continuity,  whereas  men 
never  know,  except  during  brief  mo- 
ments of  sexual  "action."  Therefore 
the  structure  of  society  must  define 
man  s  role;  and  therefore  woman 
must  be  content  with  life  confined  to 
home,  or  with  lower  pay  if  she  works. 
A  man's  earnings  must  be  higher,  as 
a  bribe  to  him  to  be  civilized.  With- 
out this  factitious  superiority  he  will 
become  a  primitive  hunter,  a  despoil- 
er  of  womankind.  Mr.  Gilder  seems 
to  believe  that  man's  self-esteem  can 
r\i>t  only  at  the  expense  of  woman's 
rudimentary  freedom  to  move  around 
in  the  world  and  that  woman's  self- 
esteem  can  exist  only  in  her  function 
as  the  civilizer  of  her  undisciplined 
runaway  mate.  Not  even  a  raging 
feminist  would  so  underrate  the  ca- 
pacity of  men  to  think  and  feel  deep- 
ly, honestly,  and  responsibly! 

Florence  Bonime 
New  York,  N.Y. 

At  war  against  the  "barren  ab- 
stractions" of  those  who  advocate 
greater  freedom  of  choice  for  both 
sexes.  George  Gilder  offers  us  a  stag- 
gering one  of  his  own.  In  his  ideali- 
zation of  the  status  quo,  sex  is  an 
ecstatic  union  of  symbols  rather  than 
people:  the  man  glorying  in  his  pos- 
session of  the  woman's  "futurity," 
the  woman  in  the  security  of  the 
man's  ""skillful  control"  of  her.  Only 
in  this  setting,  he  assures  us,  can 
there  flourish  long-term  family  rela- 
tionships— in  which  women  are  ex- 
pected to  "love  and  respect"  men 
who  fear  their  "'sexual  power,"  envy 
their  predetej  n  1  social  role,  and 
whose  resentment  of  women  will  be 
pacified  only  by  a  monetary  tribute 
to  their  maleness:  a  guarantee  of 
more  pay  than  women  for  the  same 
work. 


Faced  with  the  prospect  of  a  so- 
ciety which  would  deny  men  this 
automatic  stud  fee,  Gilder  reacts  like 
a  spoiled  child:  cither  play  the  game 
the  way  I  want  it  or  I'll  take  my  toys 
and  go  home.  Women,  he  says,  give 
me  social,  economic,  and  psychologi- 
cal dominance  over  you — or  I'll  im- 
pregnate you  all  and  leave  you  to 
bear  your  children  alone.  So  there! 

Jan  Clifford  Costello 
Reston,  Va. 

Perhaps  1  have  dwelt  too  long  in 
the  "open  house  of  barren  abstrac- 
tions"; it  is  true  that  those  of  us  who 
consider  ourselves  highly  educated, 
fairly  liberated,  and  essentially  free 
are  often  guilty  of  over-intellectual- 
izing.  But  mental  gyration  or  no,  Mr. 
Gilder's  article  has  left  me  slack- 
jawed.  I  stand  awed  by  his  logic,  his 
proof,  his  soundness  of  argument, 
but  ultimately  it  is  his  abstractions 
(be  they  barren  or  fertile)  which 
leave  me  emotionally  bewildered. 

What  we  seem  to  be  left  with  after 
finishing  his  article  is  a  recommenda- 
tion for  a  social  structure  based  on  a 
theoretical  past,  a  structure  in  which: 
women  should  be  closely  bound  to 
children;  men  should  be  properly 
harnessed  with  the  civilizing  respon- 
sibilities of  a  family;  it  is  right  and 
desirable  that  women  should,  on  prin- 
ciple, earn  less  than  men  for  the 
same  job;  sexual  freedom  and  ex- 
ploration cause  disintegration  of  the 
mind,  body,  and  spirit,  etc.  Thus  his 
theses,  when  extracted  from  their 
fascinating  and  compelling  logic, 
read  like  a  list  from  a  dismal  and  en- 
cumbering past  that  many  of  us  have 
been  struggling  to  crawl  out  from 
under.  It  is  like  recommending  a  re- 
turn to  the  pre-Civil  War  South  so 
that  Ashley  and  Melanie  Wilkes  will 
have  their  souls  intact. 

Valerie  Rowe 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

As  someone  who  used  to  think  well 
of  the  work  of  George  Gilder,  I  was 
especially  appalled  at  the  compen- 
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dium  of  ridiculous  arguments,  mythi- 
cal interpretations,  and  fake  evidence 
presented  in  the  selection  from  his 
book.  Although  George  Gilder  and 
his  friends'  sense  of  masculinity  may 
depend  on  their  ability  to  earn  more 
money,  get  better  jobs,  and  shirk 
more  housework  than  the  women 
around  them,  it  is  happily  not  the 
case  for  more  and  more  men  who 
realize  well  enough  that  one  cannot 
derive  a  case  for  unjust  privilege 
from  a  case  against  promiscuity.  For- 
tunately, enough  women  are  getting 
enough  firsthand  evidence  that  sex 
and  all  its  aspects,  from  intercourse 
to  maternal  care  to  sublimated  ener- 
gy, gets  better,  not  worse,  under  con- 
ditions of  equality  to  make  Gilder's 
argument  seem  like  nothing  more 
than  a  1970s  analogue  to  a  white 
supremacist's  last  stand  against  his- 
tory on  the  argument  that  friendship 
between  blacks  and  whites  depends 
on  a  white  monopoly  of  the  power  to 
be  benevolent. 

Virginia  Held 
Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Hunter  College 
New  York,  N.Y. 

I  was  smugly  able  to  mutter,  "Up 
machismo!"  after  reading  "The  Sui- 
cide of  the  Sexes"  on  Father's  Day 
this  June.  Us  fellas  have  been  right 
all  along!  The  thinking  goes:  be- 
cause women  can  make  babies,  men 
should  make  the  money  and  the  de- 
cisions, for  the  good  of  society.  But 
— I  wasn't  able  to  find  the  word 
"share"  in  the  article.  That  just 
might  be  an  alternative  to  both  sub- 
ordinating women  and  (gulp)  sexual 
suicide. 

Vaughn  Kendrick 
Barrington,  111. 

George  Gilder  replies: 

Since  I  share  Mrs.  Janeway's  high 
regard  for  her  book  (incomparably 
the  most  intelligent  and  sophisticated 
of  all  the  feminist  works) — and  since 
1  devote  much  respectful  attention  to 
it  in  my  own  forthcoming  book, 
Sexual  Suicide — her  letter  much  dis- 
tresses me.  In  any  case,  her  theory 
that  female  power  is  a  myth  does  not 
persuade  me.  I  believe  all  human 
history  testifies  to  the  overwhelming 
reality  of  female  power,  which  has 
transformed"  men  from  predatory 
hunters  into  dutiful  fathers  and  pro- 
viders, working  long  and  arduous 
hours  and  de<  ades  to  support  their 
118  w'ves  ar,d  children. 


I  am  amazed  that  so  many  of  my 
correspondents  reject  my  image  of 
the  destructiveness  of  unsocialized 
males.  Single  men  are  the  nation's 
leading  social  problem.  Within  the 
same  age  groups,  they  are  fifteen 
times  more  likely  than  married  men 
— and  about  twenty  times  more 
likely  than  single  women — to  be  in- 
carcerated in  prisons  or  institutions 
for  the  criminally  insane.  They  con- 
stitute the  vast  majority  of  violent 
criminals  and  suicides.  They  earn 
less  money  than  single  women,  don't 
pay  their  bills,  or  observe  speed 
limits  when  drunk.  Even  among  ac- 
tive criminals,  moreover,  only  a 
small  proportion  are  actually  caught 
and  convicted.  Many  of  the  rest  roam 
the  streets  or  resort  to  the  slow  sui- 
cide of  drugs  and  alcohol. 

Although  my  correspondents  charge 
me  with  dealing  in  empty  abstrac- 
tions, my  depiction  of  males,  when 
unsocialized  by  women,  is  far  more 
accurate  and  universally  demonstra- 
ble than  the  feminist  notion  that 
male  aggressiveness  is  a  product  of 
conditioning  and  that  masculinity  is 
an  elastic — or  even  optional — varia- 
ble, adaptable  to  any  feminist  for- 
mula. The  fact  is  that  marriage  and 
procreative  sexuality  are  the  only  de- 
pendable ways  of  adapting  mascu- 
linity to  female  needs  in  a  free  soci- 
ety. 

My  correspondents  believe  that  the 
system  of  sexism  discriminates 
against  women.  In  fact,  sexism  dis- 
criminates in  favor  of  the  vast  major- 
ity of  adult  women — those  who  are 
married  or  wish  to  be.  Married  wom- 
en substantially  outlive  men, margin- 
ally outlive  single  women,  and  are 
probably  correct  in  their  belief,  mas- 
sively expressed  to  Gallup,  that  wom- 
en live  easier  and  more  satisfying 
lives  than  men. 

Since  the  man's  earnings  ordinar- 
ily have  to  support  both  himself  and 
his  wife  and  children,  while  the 
woman's  earnings  support  only  her- 
self and  her  children,  a  sensible  so- 
ciety will  tend  to  pay  men  more.  At 
present,  every  civilized  society  in 
the  world  is  that  sensible — political 
rhetoric  to  the  contrary.  Of  course, 
male  economic  superiority  is  inevit- 
able as  long  as  most  women  are  dis- 
tracted by  motherhood  and  as  long 
as  male  aggressiveness  is  not  actively 
discriminated  against. 

Deprived  of  the  provider  role — 
or  some  other  source  of  power  to 
counteract  the  woman's  sexual  su- 


periority— men  everywhere  to 
leave  their  families.  This  phei 
non  is  just  as  pervasive  in  the 
munes  of  the  counterculture  as 
in  the  ghetto  and  in  the  notori 
fragile  marriages  of  successfi 
reerist  women. 

It  should  be  needless  to  say, 
ever,  that  I  do  not  oppose  caree 
women  (let  alone  "women's 
mentary  freedom  to  move  arou. 
the  world" ) .  I  oppose  an  ideolo 
careerism,  to  be  enforced  by  i 
pressures,  federal  power,  and; 
care  subsidies.  Such  a  prograi 
vors  unmarried  women  over  me 
ones — -and  careerist  mothers 
housewives — and  thus  tends  to 
vert  the  female  role  in  the  famil 
crucial  institution  of  civilized 
ety.  Nor  do  I  oppose  equality, 
show  in  my  book,  one  of  the  re1 
I  reject  the  women's  moveme 
that  it  would  increase  econora 
equality  in  America  by  allowinj 
per-class  couples  to  dominate  th 
market  and  allowing  business- 
more  easily  exploit  lower-class 
en  in  low-paying  work.  But  I  tj 
times  despair  of  communicating 
people  who  implicitly  maintain 
the  differences  between  the  sex* 
no  more  important  than  the  ( 
ences  between  the  races,  or  wh» 
compare  the  distresses  of  subi 
women  with  the  outrages  of  sh 

Finally,  Mr.   Kendrick  pro 
"sharing"  as  a  solution.  I  am  a 
sharing.  As  the  work  week  sho 
I  hope  men  will  spend  more 
with  their  families.  But  there 
way  men  can  share  the  prof 
sexual    affirmations   of  pregiv 
childbirth,  breast  feeding,  am 
other  primal  intimacies  of  ro< 
hood.  There  is  no  way  men  cat1 
specific  sexual  affirmation  as  ]( 
from  sharing  in  household  activ 
Men  everywhere  in  the  world ; 
to  achieve  their  manhood  in 
ities  in  which  women  are  sul 
nate,  just  as  women  fulfill  theii 
ual   identities   in  experiences 
eluded  to  males.  Women,  how 
can  share  in  the  violence,  ver 
diseases,  insecurities,  and  high 
tality  rates  of  unsocialized  ma 
do  not  expect  that  they  will  cl 
this  course  for  long. 


editor's  note 
Additional  letters  on  "The  S 
cide  of  the  Sexes"  will  appear 
our  next  issue. 
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WATERGATE  WOES    by  Elaine  Stallworth,  Willow  Grove,  Pa. 


club  comedians,  record  and  game  companies, 
a  some  U.S.  Congressmen  have  jumped  on  the 
jon  to  come  up  with  a  song  or  memento  of  the 
te  affair.  Not  to  be  left  behind,  we  invite  Harper's 
to  immortalize  this  historical  event  for  posterity 
Ing  a  parody  of  a  poem,  a  brief  comic  mono- 
|r  new  words  to  an  old  tune.  For  example,  to  the 
ir'Daisy,  Daisy": 

I  hard  Nixon,  give  us  your  answer,  do. 
I 're  so  curious  'bout  all  the  things  you  knew. 
I've  heard  about  Hunt  and  Liddy — 
I  names,  big  sums  make  us  giddy; 


Will  Watergate 
Reveal  your  fate 

While  the  world  waits  to  hear  from  you? 

Send  your  entries  to  "The  Watergate  Woes,"  Harper  s 
Magazine,  Two  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10016. 
Entries  must  be  postmarked  no  later  than  September  7 
and  become  the  property  of  Harper's  Magazine.  Winning 
entries  will  be  published  in  tbe  November  issue.  Decision 
of  the  editors  is  final. 

First  Prize:  An  Aurora  Fountain  Pen. 

Runners-up:  Drew  Pearson:  An  Unauthorized  Biography 

by  Oliver  Pilat  (  Harper's  Magazine  Press ) . 


Irs  of  "Newspeak  Double- 
l'  the  July  game  that  asked 
jf  to  express  a  familiar  expres- 
I  Newspeak,  are: 

l|  'rize : 

ys  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and 
(by  E.  Cobham  Brewer  ( Har- 
llow  I : 

if,  Scarlett,  my  attitude  is  one 
a|gn  neglect. 

I  ly,  Scarlett,  I  don't  give  a 
t 

— John  J.  Coniglio 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

ilrs-Up: 

jeer's  denim  tote  bag: 

suability  of  the  objectives  is 
Is  to  dictate  the  adoption  of 
t  hnically  feasible  programs  for 
nhievement. 

sfrids  justify  the  means.) 

— Robert  W.  Bennett 
Denver,  Colo. 

!<jl  with  all  deliberate  speed. 
Ip!) 

■i  ate  forward  progress. 
I '  | 

—Mrs.  N.  E.  Blazer 
Berkeley,  Calif. 


It  is  unnecessary  to  acquire  knowl- 
edge of  why  the  tocsin  is  struck.  The 
instrument  is  engaged  on  your  be- 
half. 

I  Never  send  to  know  for  whom  the 
bell  tolls;  it  tolls  for  thee.) 

— Guy  Darst 
Allston,  Mass. 

Terminate  the  umpire  with  extreme 
prejudice. 

I  Kill  the  umpire! ) 

— Wayne  Douglass 
Gainesville,  Fla. 

Let  me  make  one  thing  perfectly 
clear. 

( I'm  gonna  pull  the  wool  over  your 
eyes. ) 

— Karen  Greenberg 
Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Visual  observation  of  sub-surface  ves- 
sel achieved;  aforementioned  rele- 
gated to  maximum  depth  plateau. 

I  Sighted  sub,  sank  same.) 

— Dan  Jenkins 
Studio  City,  Calif. 

Egress,  damned  extra-dermal  plasma 
occurrence. 


Out,  damned  spot! 


— P.  A.  Kaufman 
Oxon  Hill,  Md. 


Effective  potential  of  opposition  det- 
onation units  is  rejected.  Continua- 
tion of  present  course  at  maximum 
acceleration  is  directed. 

(Damn  the  torpedoes!  Full  speed 
ahead! ) 

— Herbert  H.  Kraushaar 
Shawnee  Mission,  Kans. 

Options  for  others  are  confidential, 
but  in  an  unaffiliated  sense,  I  would 
tilt  toward  an  undirected  environ- 
mental context  or,  alternatively,  ces- 
sation of  all  biological  functions. 

1 1  know  not  what  course  others  may 
take;  but  as  for  me,  give  me  liberty, 
or  give  me  death ! ) 

— Hank  Levinson 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Simon,  a.k.a.  Peter  .  .  . 

(  Simon,  called  Peter  .  .  . ) 

— Michael  A.  Pincus 
Chico,  Calif. 

The  relocation  of  a  rural  juvenile 
male  is  negatively  correlative  with 
his  assimilation  into  an  urban  socio- 
economic life-style. 

( You  can  take  the  boy  out  of  the 
country,  but  you  can't  take  the  coun- 
try out  of  the  boy. ) 

— Richard  L.  Thomas 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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WRAPAROUND 


IH: 

tats  up  there? 


consciousness  has  the 
lr  a  new  frontier.  It  is 
inquiry  filled  with  un- 
<panses.  It  attracts  a 
of  explorers,  from  the 
reverent  to  those  who 
iselves  as  calculating 
e  most  frontiers,  it  re- 
:ertain  hardiness,  espe- 
:  ability  to  withstand 
ler  of  the  unassimilated 
stematized.  In  return  it 
the  prospect  of  open- 
territory  not  yet  ruled 
■oks  or  surveyors'  lines 
mingly   free   for  the 
The  spirit  of  the  peo- 
is  generally  hospitable, 
ler  pioneers,  they  are 
)f  eccentricity,  vigorous 
enthusiasms,  and  pre- 
toward  eclecticism, 
aps  available  along  this 
don't  always  agree  with 
ther — and  in  any  case 
c  the  precision  and  re- 
that  a  nation  of  turn- 
ivelers  has   grown  to 
fet  there  are  certain  lo- 
cal consistencies,  fea- 
*at  are  acknowledged 
id  again  regardless  of 
maker's  perspective.  An 
is  the  state  of  being 
lthough  it  is  variously 
i,    a    person  arriving 
n  almost  always  count 
;  struck  by  a  new  sense 
:!f  that  comes  from  oc- 
a  singular  kind  of  men- 
are  confusing  reports 
le  specific  characteristics 
Some  understand  it  as 
teged  vista  that  opens 
ith  and  that  is  accessible 
the  path  of  an  arduous 


discipline.  Others  understand  it 
as  the  mental  equivalent  of  a 
sigh,  a  relaxing  into  a  fuller 
kind  of  being.  Some  are  pro- 
pelled there  by  their  own  body 
chemistry,  a  flood  of  emotion 
carrying  them  to  a  different 
level  of  awareness.  Others  arrive 
with  the  help  of  drugs  that 
change  normal  functioning  in 
exotic  ways.  Some  highs  involve 
taking  leave  of  the  senses  and 
disappearing  into  trance.  Other 
highs  come  from  an  immersion 
in  sensory  data,  as  in  sports  or 
sex.  A  high  may  be  obviously 
rapturous  or  distinguishable  on- 
ly by  such  subtle  clues  as  brain- 
wave patterns.  Practically  every- 
one, we  are  told,  has  sometime 
experienced  a  form  of  high,  al- 
though it  may  be  no  closer  at 
hand  than  a  childhood  memory 
of  a  summer  afternoon  when 
all  of  nature  seemed  balanced 
on  a  butterfly's  wing.  In  all 
cases,  the  state  of  high  can  be 
regarded  as  independent  of  the 
means  used  to  produce  it. 

The  bewitching  power  of  a 
high  is  that  it  affords  an  ex- 
traordinary sense  of  what  it 
means  to  be  alive.  This  special 
consciousness  appears  to  have 
three  basic  components. 

Transcendence:  When  you  are 
high,  you  seem  to  rise  above 
the  distinctions  and  differences 
that  mark  off  everyd*  life. 
Unity  begins  to  prevail  over  di- 
vision. Opposites  combine 
larger  units,  or  are  held  to- 
gether by  the  gravity  of  par 
adox.  This  feeling  is  frequently 
expressed  as  awakening  to  a 
new  order  of  magnitude  and 
discovering  that  the  old  filing 


system  for  facts  and  experiences 
needs  a  good  deal  of  reshuffling. 

Serenity:  When  you  are  high, 
the  clamors  and  complexities  of 
normal  life  seem  to  resolve  into 
intelligible  and  reassuring  pat- 
terns. Series  of  things  connect 
in  infinite  progression.  Under 
everything  there  is  an  order. 
Appropriateness  extends  in  all 
directions.  The  feeling  is  as  if 
the  individual  and  the  universe 
were  harmonizing  a  cosmic 
tune. 

Acuity:  When  you  are  high, 
reality  seems  more  evident. 
There  seems  to  be  a  greater 
clarity  about  things — percep- 
tions are  sharper,  judgments 
clearer,  imaginative  leaps  surer. 
Unexpected  capacities  come  in- 
to play  and  the  levels  of  com- 
munication with  the  world  seem 
greatly  enriched.  The  feeling 
can  be  thought  of  as  bringing 
the  lens  of  life  into  a  finer 
focus. 

Of  course,  highs,  like  most 
other  things  in  life,  come  in  de- 
grees. At  their  most  powerful 
they  are  like  oceans  crossing 
the  mind.  More  commonly  they 
are  passing  glimpses  of  an  un- 
familiar landscape,  preserved 
only  as  the  shadows  of  special 
moments  and  images  that  get 
indelibly  impressed  in  memory. 

According  to  the  current 
view,  highs  are  natural  to  seek, 
valuable  to  reach,  and  worth 
repeating.  Some  explorers  of 
consciousness  see  highs  as  a 
fu-m  of  evolutionary  preview, 
hints  of  a  possible  order  of  be- 
ing that  man  will  someday  fully 
achieve.  Most  simply  assume 
that  life — socially  and  individ- 


The  mandala,  an  instrument  of 
contemplation  in  Oriental  mysticism, 
can  also  symbolize  the  center  of  the 
self.  As  a  cross  or  circle  divided  into 
four,  it  represents  a  pattern  of 
order  that,  according  to  C.  G.  Jung, 
is  superimposed  "on  the  psychic 
chaos  so  that  each  content  falls  into 
place  and  the  weltering  confusion  is 
held  together  by  the  protective 
circle."  This  mandala  and  those 
on  the  following  pages  are  from 
Mandala,  by  Jos4  and  Miriam 
Argiielles. 


ually — would  be  better  if  more 
people  got  high  more  often. 
Inner  destinations,  the  logic 
goes,  are  essential  in  a  culture 
that  has  allowed  materialistic 
values  to  harness  its  attentions 
to  the  immediate,  the  tangible, 
the  superficial,  and  the  con- 
venient. 

There  are  certainly  signs  that 
a  great  many  people  are  cul- 
tivating new  levels  of  aware- 
ness. Meditation  techniques  are 
widely  merchandized.  Marijuana 
is  tacitly  legal  in  small  quanti- 
ties. Psychotropic  drugs  are  still 
very  much  around.  Innumerable 
experiments  on  altered  states  of 
consciousness  are  being  con- 
ducted. Religious  disciplines, 
especially  esoteric  ones,  are  en- 
joying resurgent  growth. 

Yet  the  frontier  clearly  exists, 
a  boundary  between  different 
ways  of  thinking.  On  one  side 
are  those  who  can  accord  an 
inner  event  a  force  and  reality 
equal  to  or  greater  than  a  physi- 
cal event's.  On  the  other  are 
those  who  can't.  For  the  former, 
anterior  journeys  constitute  an 
exciting  and  absorbing  field  of 
exploration.  For  the  latter,  such 
expeditions  seem  to  sail  heed- 
lessly off  cliffs  of  subjectivity. 

This  issue  of  WRAPAROUND 
offers  a  collection  of  individual 
views  on  being  high.  The  as- 
sumption is  that  the  way  we 
think  about  aspects  of  human 
consciousness  will  help  deter- 
mine the  direction  in  which  the 
culture  moves.  We  welcome 
other  contributions — arguments, 
additions,  personal  reflections — 
so  long  as  they  honor  a  500- 
word  limitation.  — Tony  Jones 
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SAUCED  AGAIN 

The  follow 

'ing  is  a  partial  list 

of  woTds  denoting  drunkenness 

now  in  common  use  in  the  United  States.  They  have  been  arranged, 

as  far  as  possible,  in  order  of  the  degrees  of  intensity  of  the  con- 

ditions which  they  represent,  begin 

ning  with  the  mildest  stages  and 

progressing  to  the  more  disastrous. 

lit 

wet 

ossified 

squiffy 

high 

out  like  a  light 

oiled 

horseback 

passed  out  cold 

lubricated 

liquored 

embalmed 

owied 

pickled 

buried 

edged 

ginned 

blotto 

jingled 

shicker  (Yiddish) 

lit  up  like  the  sky 

piffed 

spifflicated 

lit  up  like  the  Commonwealth 

piped 

primed 

lit  up  like  a  Christmas  tree 

sloppy 

organized 

lit  up  like  a  store  window 

woozy 

featured 

lit  up  like  a  church 

happy 

pie-eyed 

fried  to  the  hat 

half-screwed 

cock-eyed 

slopped  to  the  ears 

half-cocked 

wall-eyed 

stewed  to  the  gills 

half-shot 

glassy-eyed 

boiled  as  an  owl 

half  seas  over 

bleary-eyed 

to  have  a  bun  on 

fried 

hoary-eyed 

to  have  a  slant  on 

stewed 

over  the  Bay 

to  have  a  skate  on 

boiled 

four  sheets 

to  have  a  snootful 

zozzled 

in  the  wind 

to  have  a  skinful 

sprung 

crocked 

to  draw  a  blank 

scrooched 

loaded 

to  pull  a  shut-eye 

jazzed 

leaping 

to  pull  a  Daniel  Boone 

jagged 

screeching 

to  have  a  rubber  drink 

canned 

lathered 

to  have  a  hangover 

corked 

plastered 

to  have  a  head 

corned 

soused 

to  have  the  jumps 

potted 

bloated 

to  have  the  shakes 

hooted 

polluted 

to  have  the  zings 

slopped 

saturated 

to  have  the  heeby- 

tanked 

full  as  a  tick 

jeebies 

stinko 

loaded  for  bear 

to  have  the  screaming- 

blind 

loaded  to  the  muzzle 

meemies 

stiff 

loaded  to  the  plimsoll  to  have  the  whoops  and 

under 

mark 

jingles 

the  table 

wapsed  down 

to  burn  with  a  low  blue 

tight 

paralyzed 

flame 

full 

—Edmund  Wilson,  1927 

The  American  Earthquake 

Copyright  ■  1958  by  Edmund  Wilson.  Published  by  Doubleday  and  Co.,  Inc. 

This  Way  to  Infinity 

I  have  always  been  fascinated 
by  the  concept  of  the  infinite. 
As  a"  child  I  marveled  at  the 
uncountable  galaxy  of  stars  in 
the  cloudjess  night  sky.  I  looked 
forward  with  anticipation  to  my 
monthly  visits  to  the  barber 
shop,  for  it  was  in  the  barber's 
chair  that  I  could  sit  and  look 
at  my  reflection  in  the  mirror 
in  front  of  me  and  see  the  re- 
flection in  the  mirror  in  back 
of  me  of  the  mirror  in  front 
of  me  ...  ad  infinitum. 

Recently,  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  travel  into  the  infinite 
once  more  by  way  of  Stanley 
Landesman's  Infinity  Room. 
This  chamber  was  part  of  a  fan- 
tastic show,  called  "The  Magic 
Theatre,"  on  view  several  years 
ago  at  the  Architectural  League 
in  New  York  City. 

As  I  entered  the  Infinity 
Room  I  was  surrounded  by 
transparent  coated  glass  walls, 
with  row  after  row  of  small 
light  bulbs  burning  behind  each 
wall.  It  was  like  walking  into 
a  small  planetarium.  Then  I 
looked  down  and  saw  that  the 
floor  was  a  similar  panel,  with 
many  more  lights.  I  looked  up 
and  realized  that  I  was  sur- 
rounded by  unending  rows  of 
amber  bulbs. 

I  was  finding  it  difficult  to 
stay  in  touch  with  the  fact  that 
I  was  still  standing  in  a  room 
here  on  Earth.  The  boundary 
lines  demarking  floor  from 
walls  from  ceiling  ceased  to  be 
clear.  As  I  gazed  at  the  lights, 
extending  outward  in  all  direc- 
tions, forever,  I  realized  that  I 
had  arrived  at  a  place  where 
"the  center  is  everywhere  and 
the  circumference  is  nowhere." 
Through  an  ingenious  arrange- 
ment of  mirrors,  behind  the  wall 
panels,  each  row  of  bulbs  re- 
flected its  image  over  and  over, 
into  infinity. 

Standing  in  the  center  of  the 
chamber  I  was  no  longer  in  a 
planetarium;  I  had  stepped  into 
a  cosmos,  a  universe  in  minia- 
ture. There  were  no  spatial  land- 
marks, no  boundaries:  /  was  all 
places  at  once.  I  sat  down  and 
gazed  around  me.  Not  only  was 
space  unending,  but  time,  too. 
In  that  moment,  all  of  my 
everyday  assumptions  about  the 
nature  of  reality  were  suspended 
as  I  sat,  seemingly  weightless,  in 
a  room  of  infinity. 

Being  in  that  room  gave  me 
a  feeling  of  total  suspension, 


total  stoppage.  My  senses  < 
space  and  time  were  left  b 
outside  in  another  worl 
nally,  I  left  the  room  toj 
the  other  exhibits.  As  I  v 
out  I  was  ill  at  ease  beinj 
in  the  real  world,  like  an 
naut  just  returned  from  a 
walk.         — Edward  Ros 

Edward  Rosenjeld  is  the  aui 
The  Book  of  Highs:  250  W 
Alter  Consciousness  Without 
(Quadrangle)  and  the  ed\ 
REAL  TIME-:  1  &  2:  Catal 
Ideas  and  Information  (Anchor 
Doubleday ) . 


Laugh 


The  most  enjoyable  h 
know  is  a  good,  down-ar 
laughing  fit — the  kind  that 
you  gasping  for  breath  o 
floor,  your  face  wet  with 
Of  course,  there  is  considi 
social  pressure  against 
self-control  in  such  a  flai 
ant  way,  but  most  person! 
experience  true  fits  of  lai 
feel  very  good  indeed  wher 
recover  their  composure. 

I  am  not  talking  abou 
faws  or  chuckles,  whid 
simply    learned  vocaliza 
but  about  uncontrollable  s] 
of  laughter— the  kind  thai 
after  several  minutes  to  1< 
upright  posture,  paralysis  ii 
diaphragm  (accounting  fc  ( 
inability  to  speak  or  breath 
for  the  pain  in  the  abdoi 
and  copious  tears.  These 
iological  changes  all  indie 
major  alteration  in  brain 
tion. 

For  example,  tearing  is | 
trolled  by  a  group  of  nervr 
called  the  lacrimal  nu 
Nerve  fibers  originating  ii 
nucleus  carry  impulses  ti 
tear  glands,  making  then 
crete;  these  fibers  are  pa 
the  parasympathetic  divisii 
the  autonomic  or  "involun 
nervous  system.  Now,  th1 
crimal  nucleus  is  located  i 
brainstem,  a  group  of  mi 
structures  connecting  the 
bral  hemispheres  to  the  s 
cord.  Many  of  the  involu 
functions  of  our  bodies 
their  controlling  centers  ii 
brainstem,  and  many  of 
most  important  parasympat 
nerves  originate  there.  The  t 
stem  is  thus  the  locus  of  j 
of  our  unconscious  menta 
tivity,  just  as  the  cortex,  Of 
layer,  of  the  cerebral  r 
spheres  is  the  seat  of  our 
scious  mental  life. 

Whenever  our  observing 


the  way,  open  com- 
1  can  take  place  be- 
I  conscious  and  un- 
mincls.   In  a  fit  of 
Uiere  is  no  ego — no 
of  messages  flowing 
forth  in  the  brain. 
;es  the  mind  as  funny 
nisly  sets  off  a  sclf- 
ng  cycle  of  nervous 
in    the  brainstem, 
one  manifestation  of 
ise  of  the  autonom- 
Thc  diaphragmatic 
e  another.  Mind  and 
laughing  together, 
f  upright   posture  is 
idence  that  the  cere- 
:x  is  not  maintaining 
lold  on  brain  function 
f  laughter.  I  say  this 
occurs  in  other  con- 
here  it  is  clearly  as- 
Alh  suspension  of  cor- 
vity.  Grand  mal  cpi- 
dling  sickness" — is  an 
When  a  laughing  fit 
to  the  point  of  drop- 
,ie  floor,  there  must  be 
than-normal  ratio  of 
v.  cortical  activity: 
.cious  v.  conscious  dc- 
~>n  of  experience, 
rprisingly,  the  result  is 
because    all  highs 
triggered    by  drugs, 
<,  or  whatever  external 
seem   to  share  the 
istic  of  unusual  inter- 
)f  conscious  and  un- 
encrgics   within  the 
laughing  fit  may  re- 
xhaustion,  too,  but  it 
haustion  of  a  feat  ac- 
sd,  of  work  well  done, 
imagine  that  the  effect 
■dy  is  anything  but  that 
igorating,  healing  tonic. 
I  am  tempted  to  inves- 
ts feasibility  of  basing 
e  system  of  medical 
,  on  the  induction  of 
,  fits  in  patients, 
tuation  encouraging  so- 
hibition  favors  the  dc- 
it  of  laughing  fits.  Per- 
best  trigger  of  all  is 
of  someone  else  doing 
lughing,  like  yawning, 
'  contagious.  A  really 
gher  in  the  right  setting 
a  lot  of  other  people 
'im.  Done  ritually  and 
,  group  laughing  fits 
rve  as  the  basis  of  a 
:m  of  psychotherapy  or 
new  religion.  Wouldn't 
tice?      — Andrew  Weil 
Veil  Is  the  author  o/  The 
find:  A  New  Way  of  Look- 
rugs  A.  The  Higher  Con- 
.    published    lau    year  by 
MUflin. 


The  Upper  Depths 

A  paper  entitled  "Hypnosis. 
Depth  Perception,  and  Psyche- 
delic Experience,"  published  in 

1965  by  Bernard  s.  Aaronson, 

indicates  that  it  may  be  possible 
to  get  stoned  on  depth  percep- 
tion. 

Half  of  a  group  of  hypnotic 
subjects  were  given  the  post- 
hypnotic suggestion  that  they 
would  experience  a  diminution 
of  depth  perception.  The  other 
half  were  led  to  expect  an 
enhancement  of  "the  dimen- 
sion of  depth."  I  he  first  group 
awoke  to  feelings  of  fatigue, 
loss  of  sensitivity  to  touch,  dim- 
inishment  of  sensory  input;  they 
were  observed  to  be  bored,  ap- 
athetic, hostile.  The  second 
group  was  .  .  .  zonked,  in  a  "eu- 
phoric, creative  state,"  experi- 
encing "many  of  the  phenom- 
ena noted  .  .  .  under  psychedelic- 
drugs. " 

John  C.  Lilly,  M.D.,  dolphin 
man,  graduate  of  Oscar  Iehazo's 
Arica  Institute,  new  ,io-drug 
priest  of  highness,  said  in  a  re- 
cent interview:  "I've  been  fond 
of  mountains  since  I  was  very 
young.  ...  I  find  it's  a  lot  easier 
in  the  mountains  to  change  my 
state  of  consciousness.  It  makes 
all  these  exercises — the  very  dif- 
ficult exercises — much  easier." 

1  haven't  seen  Arica,  but  it 
is  3,000  feet  above  sea  level 
and  only  five  miles  inland, 
which  would  seem  to  indicate 
a  certain  element  of  relief  in 
the  landscape.  'I  here  Lilly 
learned — to  use  the  terminology 
of  Carlos  Castancda  and  his 
mentor,  don  Juan — to  "stop  the 
world."  Castaneda  learned  to  do 
this  in  the  mountains  of  Sonora, 
Mexico,  and  the  American 
Southwest. 

Most  American  Indian  belief 
systems  involve  a  good  measure 
of  stoned-out  states  of  altered 
consciousness,  but  the  heaviest 
of  all — with  or  without  the  aid 
of  peyote,  datura,  mushrooms, 
and  other  psychotropic  sub- 
stances— emanate  from  the 
Southern  Rockies  and  the  high- 
altitude  desert  country  of  the 
Four  Corners  area  of  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico. 

Mystical  experiences  through- 
out recorded  history  have  tra- 
ditionally occurred  in  "the  wil- 
derness" (sec  Jesus,  and  others). 
Outdoors,  the  scale  is  larger. 
I'd  like  to  know  the  scale  of 
view  from  the  spot  where  Saul 
of  Tarsus  was  struck  blind.  Test 


pilots  frequently  wig  out  on 

high-altitude  lest  flights.  Almost 
any  dramatically  high  or  dra 
malic, illy  isolated  mountain 
peak  is  a  sacred  mountain  to 
some  more-or-lcss  primitive, 
more oi  less  stone-age  locals. 

How's  that  for  a  cosmic  gig- 
gle, narltOS?  Right  there  under 
our  feet  all  this  time,  just  so 
long  as  we  plant  those  feet  high 
enough  on  the  mountainside  to 
gel  the  grand  view.  Reach  the 
heights  by  seeing  the  depths, 
and  all  that,  yin  and  yang;  back 
off  enough  to  get  the  long  view, 
and  zippo,  stoned  out.  look- 
ing off  the  edge  is  a  rush. 
Mountains  get  you  high. 

— John  Jerome 

Author  of  the  Death  of  the  Auto- 
mobile, John  Jerome  writes  frequent 
ly  about  \kllnit- 


Point  of  Rapture 

Ecstasy  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  word  which  means  to 
make  stand  nut:  the  mind  makes 
sensible  things  stand  out  be- 
cause it  is  concentrated  on  par 
ticular  emotions,  and  on  the 
ideas  associated  with  and  spring- 
ing from  these  emotions.  We 
must  not  make  the  mistake  of 
thinking  that  ecstasy  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  thought.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  too  much  occu- 
pied with  thought.  It  in  fact 
represents  a  form  of  monoma- 
nia connected  with  a  certain 
idea.  It  is  a  rapturous  slate  in 
which  the  person  is  governed 
by  preoccupation  with  a  definite 
viewpoint.  — Albert  Monlell 
The  Literature  of  Ecstasy,  1921 


"I  revere  the  memory  (if  Mr.  F.  as  mi  estimable  man  and  most 
indulgent  husband,  only  necessary  to  mention  Asparagus  and  it 
appeared  or  to  hint  at  any  little  delicate  thing  to  drink  and  it  came 
like  magic  in  a  pint  bottle  it  was  not  ecstasy  but  It  was  comfort." 

(  harles  Dickens,  Little  linrrit  \l'lora  Finching],  1857 


CROSSING  BORDERS 


Our  normal  waking  consciousness,  rational  consciousness  as  we 
call  it,  is  but  one  special  type  of  consciousness,  whilst  all  about  it, 
parted  from  it  by  the  filmiest  of  screens,  there  lie  potential  forms 
of  consciousness  entirely  different.  We  may  go  through  life  with- 
out suspecting  their  existence;  but  apply  the  requisite  stimulus,  and 
at  a  touch  they  are  there  in  all  their  completeness,  definite  types 
of  mentality  which  probably  somewhere  have  their  field  of  appli 
cation  and  adaptation.  No  account  of  the  universe  in  its  totality 
can  be  final  which  leaves  these  other  forms  of  consciousness  quite- 
disregarded.  How  to  regard  them  is  the  question  for  they  are  so 
discontinuous  with  ordinary  consciousness.  Yet  they  may  deter- 
mine attitudes  though  they  cannot  furnish  formulas,  and  open  a 
region  though  they  fail  to  give  a  map.  At  any  rate,  they  forbid  a 
premature  closing  of  our  accounts  with  reality.  — William  James 
The  Varieties  nf  Religious  Experience,  1902 
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How  Fast  Is  High? 

As  a  teen-ager  hurtling  along 
backcountry  roads  in  the  fam- 
ily station  wagon,  I  had  always 
imagined  that  racing  would  be 
the  satori  of  pure  speed.  I  was 
wrong.  I  discovered  that  my 
first  time  out  on  a  racing  mo- 
torcycle when  I  overshot  every 
corner  in  my  eagerness  to  go 
fast.  I  don't  mean  that  racing 
isn't  euphoric;  it  is,  intensely  so. 
But  it  is  a  high  that  comes  from 
the  total  concentration  needed 
to  master  a  twisting  track  sev- 
eral miles  long  and  not  the 
thrill  of  speed.  Indeed,  the 
straightaway  where  speeds  top 
135  mph.  is  a  time  to  relax,  to 
check  behind  for  other  riders, 
to  prepare  for  the  corner  ahead. 

I  look  up  and  spot  the  crack 
I  will  use  as  a  brake  point  with- 
out any  difficulty  even  though  I 
am  traveling  the  length  of  a  foot- 
ball field  with  every  beat  of  my 
heart.  As  the  front  wheel  brushes 
by  it,  I  put  on  the  brakes  with 
my  left  hand  and  foot,  pull  in 
the  clutch  with  the  fingers  of 
my  right  hand,  work  the  throt- 
tle with  the  right  palm,  and 
downshift  with  my  right  toe. 
The  machine  shudders  under 
the  force  of  the  brakes,  and  I 
am  careful  not  to  lock  a  wheel, 
which  would  send  me  careening 
off  the  track.  My  mind  and 
body  are  working  in  automated 
unison  as  I  shift  down  through 
the  gears  to  scrub  off  70  mph. 
in  the  confined  space  of  300 
yards  and  several  seconds.  Slow 
down  more  and  I  will  lose  val- 
uable time.  Less  and,  with  math- 
ematical certainty,  I  will  crash 
in  the  corner.  Even  then  the 


mind  is  too  preoccupied  with 
balance  to  have  time  for  fear. 

But  I'm  not  thinking  about 
crashing  now  as  I  enter  the 
corner,  searching  for  the  per- 
fection of  a  thin  line  of  stabil- 
ity that  will  satisfy  the  impla- 
cable laws  of  centrifugal  force 
at  the  highest  speed  possible.  I 
feel  calm,  even  detached,  as  I 
aim  the  front  wheel  about  six 
feet  before  the  apex  and  lean 
over  hard.  My  boot  scrapes  the 
pavement,  a  signal  that  the 
limit  is  close  by.  Through  the 
seat  of  my  pants  I  feel  the  rear 
wheel  start  the  controlled  slide 
that  will  carry  through  the  turn. 
The  motorcycle  is  bucking 
slightly,  hobbyhorsing  as  the 
frame  tubes  flex  under  the  tre- 
mendous strain.  I  grip  the  tank 
with  my  knees  and  watch  a 
catercornered  world  roll  by  in 
what  seems  like  slow  motion, 
so  quickly  is  the  mind  working 
under  the  stress  of  speed.  1  have 
time  to  catch  the  expression  on 
the  flagman's  face  and  notice 
that  there  is  a  girl  in  a  red 
shirt  pressing  against  the  fence. 

And  then  I  am  through  the 
turn.  The  throttle  is  screwed  to 
the  stops  and  the  tachometer  is 
winding  up  toward  the  redline 
as  I  dash  for  the  next  corner. 
There  is  no  time  now  for  satis- 
faction. That  will  come  after- 
ward, along  with  a  sense  of  awe 
at  the  ability  to  control  these 
violent  forces  with  such  preci- 
sion that  the  hands  of  a  stop- 
watch scarcely  vary  a  tenth  of 
a  second  lap  after  lap.  It  is  the 
ecstasy  of  total  concentration. 

— Oliver  S.  Moore 

Oliver  Moore  has  given  up  motor- 
cycle racing  in  favor  o)  the  rigors  of 
writing. 


Navaho  Indians  performing  the  Yeihichai  dance,  as  painted  by  Harrison  Begay. 
The  Navaho  religion  stri\es  to  create  beauty  and  happiness  in  man  and  nature 
through  harmonious  forms. 


Begin  With  the  Body 

We  have  a  good  deal  more 
scientific  information  about  low, 
painful  states  than  about  ecsta- 
sy. Only  a  few  yogis,  master 
meditators,  or  high  drug  freaks 
have  gv'er  been  thought  worthy 
of  study.  Worthy  or  not,  study 
is  liable  to  bring  high  human 
beings  down.  And  even  when 
probes,  electrodes,  and  other 
sensors  are  implanted  in  the 
bodies  and  brains  of  consenting 
people,  little  can  be  learned 
about  the  complex  tides  of  brain 
chemistry  or  rhythms  from 
changes  recorded  at  one  or  two 
locations.  But,  perhaps  because 
scalp  electrodes  don't  hurt  and 
because  meditators  sit  still  for 
long  periods  anyway,  there  have 
been  a  number  of  studies  of 
brain  waves  during  meditation. 

The  alpha  rhythm,  a  designa- 
tion for  brain  waves  of  about 
8-13  pulsations  per  second  and 
about  60  millionths  of  a  volt, 
has  been  associated  with  plea- 
surable relaxation.  In  the  early 
Sixties,  when  Dr.  Joe  Kamiya 
gave  his  volunteers  a  signal  ev- 
ery time  their  brains  gave  off 
this  rhythm,  many  people 
learned  to  sustain  an  "alpha 
state,"  and  it  was  found  that 
some  Zen  meditators  produced 
a  continuous  alpha  rhythm 
when  meditating.  Alpha  rhythms 
signify  a  high  state  in  some 
people,  boredom  in  others,  and 
do  not  necessarily  mean  a  per- 
son is  meditating.  Some  yogi 
meditators  have  shown  very 
different  brain  waves — smaller, 
faster,  and  very  much  like  the 
patterns  of  alert  waking,  or  of 
dreaming  sleep  during  periods 
of  rapid  eye  movements.  These 
swiftly  changing  patterns,  with 
very  low  voltage,  more  nearly 
resemble  those  of  people  who 
are  high  on  psychedelic  drugs. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  great 
many  varieties  of  highs — ex- 
cited, mellow,  drowsy,  highly 
aware — and  so  there  are  many 
kinds  of  brain  waves  and  phys- 
iological changes  associated 
with  these  different  states. 

When  one  is  not  high,  one's 
brain-wave  patterns  are  general- 
ly out  of  phase  with  each  other; 
for  instance,  the  left  and  right 
sides  of  the  brain  do  not  or- 
dinarily show  patterns  in  exact 
synchrony.  But  it  has  recently 
been  found  that  meditators  in 
blissful  quiet  show  a  synchrony 
among  the  patterns  from  many 
regions  of  the  head.  And  high- 
voltage  synchronous  discharges, 


Sanskrit  has  20  differei 
for  varying  states  of  coi 

ness. 


are  often  seen  in  epiler  * 
zures,  which,  as  Dostoev  4 

served  about  his  own,  j 
terrifying,  transcendent,  j 
luminating  beyond  eart  >i 
perience.  In  a  few  ini  4 
sexual    orgasm    or  un  | 
bliss  has  been  evoked  b  I 
trical  stimulation  in  the  i  -| 
a  brain  region  known  ' 
"pleasure   center"  in  a 
Dr.   Robert  Heath  of  I 
University  has  stimulate  J 
sure  in  people  in  the  sair  if 

The   basic    pieconditii  fif 
becoming  high  is  deep  I 
ation.  Most  of  us  rarely,  s 
achieve  a  truly  relaxec  I 
while  awake.   You  can  a 
relaxation  through  methcli 
Edmund   Jacobson's  "p'( 
sive  relaxation";  by  meci  < 
or  by  electromyography  i 
back,  in  which  an  inst 
allows  you  to  listen  to 
from  muscle  contraction 
thereby  learn  to  diminis': 
Deep  relaxation  change! 
physiology  profoundly.  I 
ample,  when  you  are  r 
your  oxygen  consumptii 
creases,  as  does  the  amc 
lactate   in   your  blood, 
your  skin  shows  an  in< 
electrical   resistance;  in< 
peripheral  blood  flow  n 
felt  as  a  warming  of  the 
and  feet. 

Deep  relaxation  is  ei 
if  one  is  to  be  totally  a 
to  the  present.  Muscle  6 
even  the  ordinary  tensio 
most  of  us  consider  re 
creates  busywork  for  the 
a  kind  of  noise  that  pi 
one  from  listening  to  on 
ner  self,  or  picking  up  the 
delicate  vibrations  of  tl 
vironment.  To  be  tense  is 
sarily  to  be  crude  in  one 
ceptions,  while  with  deep 
relaxation,  one  can  bef 
still  the  ceaseless  chatter 
back  of  one's  head,  to  cal 
array  of  feelings  and  ii 
Then,  deep  satisfaction: 
come  from  all  around  ) 
the  here  and  now.  — Gaj 

day  Luce  is  the  author  of  Bod 


The  world  stands  out  on 
side 

No  wider  than  the  heart  is 
Above  the  world  is  stretch 

sky, — 

No  higher  than  the  soul  is 
—Edna  St.  Vincent ! 
 "Renascence^, 


t  ising 
tiTao 

o>  lie  men  probably  got 
f  y  may  have  ingested 
a  in  edible  plants,  gazed 
s  astounding  heavens, 
frightened  themselves 
a  jr  drifted  in  solitude, 
•q  somewhere  near  his 
ii  ,  man  moved  on  that 
«  all  "getting  high." 
,j  om  Paleolithic  times 
in  eft  pictures  of  every- 
I  life,  including  their 
i  interestingly,  proces- 
n  setting  high,  instruc- 
1  using  the  high,  even 
jj  s  as  to  what  to  be  re- 
jl  in  the  high. 

these  pictures,  a  very 
j|  actually,  dating  from 
I )  B.C.,  is  familiar  to 
Aericans  today. 
I  icture   isn't  generally 
1  as  a  picture.  It  is  seen 
laese  character — there- 
lord.  More  familiar  is 
j  :rn  alphabetic  render- 
le  word:  this  is  tao 
:ed  "dow"). 
iting  tao  into  English 
nted  difficulties.  Most 
:nder  the  word  "way" 
re."  Ezra  Pound  of- 
ocess."  Once  we  have 
here  is  the  problem  of 
what  is  meant. 
/,  the  tao  is  considered 
way."  Living  in  the 
seems  to  mean  going 
h  nature's  way,  fitting 
natural  environment, 
ig  at  the  picture,  how- 
see  something  very 
g.  We  see  a  map  for 
>rer  in  the  territory  of 
directions  for  getting 
•  receiving  the  proper 
revelation  while  high, 
making  use  of  the  rev- 
in  the  best  way. 
s  the  tao  in  its  pictorial 
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the  right  is  the  human  head.  It 
is  usually  drawn 


about  a  Chinese  char- 
:  had  made  a  "free" 
3n  of,  Ezra  Pound  said, 
people  say  I  see  too 
these  characters, 
A  stylized  drawing  isn't 
obvious.  And  it  can't 
>e  taken  without  knowl- 
other  drawings  used  in 
contexts.  A  seer  must 
esponsibility  for  read- 

the  lines. 

ng  at  the  picture  of  the 
see  that  the  figure  on 


and  can  be  thought  of  as  hav- 
ing a  cap(acity)  above  for  re- 
ceiving from  heaven  (haven, 
within)  and  legs  below,  by 
which  attention  "walks." 

In  the  tao  the  legs  are  cut  off 
and  the  head  is  immersed  in  the 
"three-fold  serpent"  to  the  left, 
or  the  three-fold  life  processes 
(mental,  emotional,  and  instinc- 
tual-physical). Here  then  is  the 
process,  the  cutting  off  of  the 
wandering  attention  and  the  im- 
mersion in  the  life  processes. 

What  is  received  from  heav- 
en? Raindrops.  In  the  imagery 
being  drawn  on  in  such  pic- 
tures, rain  is  blessing  and  bless- 
ing is  "clarifying  orders"  or 
"  'reigning'  principles." 

The  raindrops  are  being  re- 
ceived not  only  by  the  head  but 
by  the  life  processes;  the  cor- 
rect use  of  the  revealed  orders 
or  divine  principles  is  not  only 
to  collect  them  in  the  head,  but 
to  let  them  enliven  the  life 
processes:  a  reduction  to  prac- 
tice. 

From  long  before  the  begin- 
nings of  history,  men  have  been 
drawn  toward  "getting  high." 
Why?  Very  likely  because  some 
men,  at  least,  have  sensed  that 
beyond  the  chaos  of  dreams  lies 
a  place  of  ordered  revelation,  a 
source  of  knowing.  Each  seeks 
to  receive  the  raindrops,  those 
tension-held  integrities,  the  bear- 
ers of  fertility,  into  his  know- 
ing and  being. 

Men  have  left  pictures  for 
men  to  discover,  showing  the 
way  to  that  rain-greened  place, 
the  way  to  the  proper  accep- 
tance once  there,  and  the  way 
back  with  the  treasure  in  usable 
form.  — Gene  Fowler 

Gene  Fowler  is  a  poet  living  in  Berke- 
ley, California. 


Frenzy 


People  simplify  "Apollonian" 
into  "mild,"  and  "calm,"  and 
"cool."  But  "Apollonian"  and 
"Dionysian"  are  two  sides  of 
one  coin — a  nun  kneeling  .  her 
cell,  holding  perfectly  still,  can 
be  in  ecstasy  more  frenzied  than 
any  priestess  of  Pan  Priapus 
celebrating  the  vernal  equinox. 
Ecstasy  is  in  the  skull,  not  the 
setting-up  exercises. 

— Robert  A.  Heinlein 
Stranger  in  a  Strange  Land,  1961 


EVERYTHING  BEAUTIFUL  IN  ITS  TIME 

Every  moment  some  form  grows  perfect  in  hand  or  face;  some 
tone  on  the  hills  or  the  sea  is  choicer  than  the  rest;  some  mood 
of  passion  or  insight  or  intellectual  excitement  is  irresistibly  real 
and  attractive  to  us — for  that  moment  only.  Not  the  fruit  of  ex- 
perience, but  experience  itself,  is  the  end.  A  counted  number  of 
pulses  only  is  given  to  us  of  a  variegated,  dramatic  life.  How  may 
we  see  in  them  all  that  is  to  be  seen  in  them  by  the  finest  senses? 
How  shall  we  pass  most  swiftly  from  point  to  point,  and  be  pres- 
ent always  at  the  focus  where  the  greatest  nurnber  of  vital  forces 
unite  in  their  purest  energy? 

To  burn  always  with  this  hard,  gemlike  flame,  to  maintain  this 
ecstasy,  is  success  in  life.  — Walter  Pater 
Studies  in  the  History  of  the  Renaissance,  1873 


Our  Friend  Alcohol 

The  rat  stops  gnawing  in  the 
wood,  the  walls  withdraw,  the 
weight  is  lifted,  the  specters 
fade.  Nerve-ends  that  stuck 
through  your  skin  like  bristles 
when  you  blotted  the  last  line 
on  your  manuscript  or  closed 
the  office  door  behind  you  have 
withdrawn  into  their  sheaths, 
your  pulse  slows,  your  heart 
lifts.  The  day  was  not  so  bad 
as  it  seemed,  the  season  has  not 
been  so  bad,  maybe  there  is 
sense  or  even  promise  in  going 
on. 

Your  friends  are  saying 
some  good  things,  a  pleasant 
pinkness  is  in  Marjorie's  cheeks, 


the  fellowship  of  many  years 
runs  free.  You  say  some  good 
things  yourself,  the  devious  and 
tangled  looks  clearer,  quiet  has 
come  upon  you,  time  runs  tran- 
quilly, there  is  more  richness 
than  you  had  been  remember- 
ing. Certainly  I'll  have  another 
one,  for  our  friend  alcohol  was 
given  us  of  the  gods  to  make 
us  see  for  a  while  that  we  are 
more  nearly  men  and  women, 
more  nearly  kind  and  gentle 
and  generous,  pleasanter  and 
stronger,  than  without  its  vision 
there  is  any  evidence  we  are. 

— Bernard  DeVoto 
Harper's  Magazine,  1948 


SEX 

Probably  the  epitome  of  intimate  encounter  is  sexual  intercourse 
between  a  man  and  a  woman  who  deeply  love  each  other,  who 
are  mutually  self-and-other  respecting,  and  who  are  free  to  invest 
themselves  fully  in  their  coming  together — free,  that  is,  of  fear, 
guilt,  and  of  the  need  to  act  out  other  motives  than  those  intrinsic 
to  their  own  being  together.  In  such  an  experience  there  is  gen- 
uine transcendence  possible.  It  can  mean  a  transcending  of  the 
separateness  which  is  usually  part  of  being  human,  a  transcending 
of  the  difference  between  giving  and  receiving,  a  transcending  of 
the  boundaries  of  time  and  daily  concerns.  Clearly,  the  fullest  lov- 
ing and  sexual  meeting  is  a  psychedelic  experience,  the  potential 
for  which  is  in  our  very  nature.  —James  F.  T.  Bugental 

"The  Humanistic  Ethic — the  Individual 
in  Psychotherapy  ai,  a  Societal  Change  Agent,"  1967 


"The  body-mind  movements  of  the  Whirling  Dervishes,  coupled  with  the  reed- 
pipe  music  to  which  they  were  performed,  is  the  product  of  a  special  method 
designed  to  bring  the  Seeker  into  affinity  with  the  mystical  current,  in  order  to 
be  transformed  by  —ldries  Shah,  The  Sufis,  1964 


CREEK  SYSTEM 


FORKED  LIGHTNING 


Numinosum  is  a  term  coined  by  Rudolf  Olio  (in  his  Idea  of  Holy)  for  "the 
inexpressible,  mysterious,  terrifying,  directly  experienced  and  pertaining  only 
to  the  divinity."  The  pictures  on  this  and  the  following  page  are  from  Forms 
and  Patterns  in  Nature  by  Wolf  Strache. 


According  to  a  nationwide  survey  conducted  by  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Marihuana  and  Drug  Abuse,  approximately  26  million 
Americans  used  marihuana  in  1972. 


THE  SHORELESS  OCEAN 

The  marvellous  aspect  of  the 
condition  lay  in  the  sudden 
realization  that,  although  linked 
to  the  body  and  surroundings,  I 
had  expanded  in  an  indescrib- 
able manner  into  a  titanic  per- 
sonality, conscious  from  within 
of  an  immediate  and  direct  con- 
tact with  an  intensely  conscious 
universe,  a  wonderful  inexpres- 
sible immanence  all  around  me. 
My  body,  the  chair  I  was  sitting 
on,  the  table  in  front  of  me,  the 
room  enclosed  by  walls,  the 
lawn  outside  and  the  space  be- 
yond including  the  earth  and 
sky  appeared  to  be  most  amaz- 
ingly mere  phantoms  in  this 
real,  interpenetrating  and  all- 
pervasive  ocean  of  existence 
which,  to  explain  the  most  in- 
credible part  of  it  as  best  I  can, 
seemed  to  be  simultaneously  un- 
bounded, stretching  out  immea- 
surably in  all  directions,  and 


yet  no  bigger  than  an  infinitely 
small  point.  From  this  marvel- 
lous point  the  entire  existence, 
of  which  my  body  and  its  sur- 
roundings were  a  part,  poured 
out  like  radiation,  as  if  a  reflec- 
tion as  vast  as  my  conception 
of  the  cosmos  were  thrown  out 
upon  infinity  by  a  projector  no 
bigger  than  a  pinpoint,  the  en- 
tire intensely  active  and  gigan- 
tic world  picture  dependent  on 
the  beams  issuing  from  it.  The 
shoreless  ocean  of  consciousness 
in  which  I  was  now  immersed 
appeared  infinitely  large  and 
infinitely  small  at  the  same 
time,  large  when  considered  in 
relation  to  the  world  picture 
floating  in  it  and  small  when 
considered  in  itself,  measure- 
less, without  form  or  size. 

— Gopi  Krishna 
Kundalini:  The  Evolutionary 
Energy  in  Man,  1967 


A  Bummer 

For  the  sake  of  argument  I 
think  it  fair  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  private  and  the  pub- 
lic high.  The  former  condi- 
tion approaches  a  state  of  mind 
tentatively  alluded  to  by  peo- 
ple as  diverse  as  W.  B.  Yeats, 
Jimi  Hendrix,  and  St.  John  of 
the  Cross.  The  specific  and  in- 
terior quality  of  the  experience 
makes  it,  by  definition,  impos- 
sible to  translate,  describe, 
analyze,  expropriate,  or  sell. 

This  being  so,  and  because 
only  a  relatively  small  number 
of  people  can  imagine  or  sus- 
tain the  excitement  of  a  con- 
templative act,  the  public  de- 
mands a  synthetic  product  that 
can  be  sold  cheaply  in  large 
volume.  Until  quite  recently  the 
market  was  dominated  by  the 
religious  cartels.  But  the  old 
ecstasies  began  to  fall  in  price, 
and  so  the  modern  entrepreneurs 
divided  the  business  into  its 
component  parts,  each  with  its 
own  system  of  marketing  as- 
pects of  the  same  flute  music. 
It  has  become  available  in  a 
number  of  standard  brands — al- 
cohol, astrology,  drugs,  pornog- 
raphy, gambling,  rock,  revival- 
ist frenzy,  fast  cars,  and  three- 
day  tours  to  Paris — all  of  them 
expensively  advertised  and  all 
of  them,  like  so  many  cars  on 
a  funicular  railway,  guaranteed 
to  transport  the  customers  to 
Alpine  heights. 

I  try  to  avoid  people  who  say 
that  they  are  high.  Usually  they 
make  the  announcement  with 
an  air  of  proud  achievement,  as 
if  they  expect  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  having  arrived  at  an 
amorphous  state  of  confused 
beatitude.  They  remind  me  of 
tourists  staring  at  the  view  from 
the  Eiffel  Tower  or  disembark- 
ing from  cruise  ships  in  Carib- 
bean banana  ports.  Back  home 
in  New  York  or  Indiana  they 
believed  in  the  photographs  of- 
fered by  their  travel  agent,  and 
so  they  arrive  with  expressions 
of  white-faced  rapture  already 
fixed  on  the  nearest  object  of 
local  significance.  I  feel  the 
same  mistrust  toward  amiable 
drunks  and  Protestant  clergy- 
men. They  have  a  benign  smug- 
ness about  them,  a  certainty 
that  for  the  moment  everything 
makes  sense  and  that  they  have 
been  vouchsafed  an  enlighten- 
ment comparable  to  that  re- 
ceived by  the  Buddha  while 
seated  under  the  Bo  Tree. 

I  do  not  like  to  remember 


"It  is  through  the  cracks  ■ 
brains  that  ecstasy  creep'  \ 
— Logan  Pearsal!  A 
  Afterthought  til 


the  number  of  occasion!  ^ 
I  have  listened  to  their  I 
of  what  passes  for  min  I 
revelation.  The  low  cost  jj 
synthetic   high   necessar  * 
duces  it  to  cliche.  Thus  tl  & 
etition  of  phrases  that  re  y< 
airport    souvenirs — "likt  fc 
out,  beautiful,  out  of  sig  I 
In  the  twelfth  centu  n 
citizens  of  entire  towns  A 
doned  themselves  to  visi  & 
the  risen  Christ;  in  the  s 
tieth    century   600,000  p 
travel  to  Watkins  Glen  t(  r 
to  the  singing  of  the  G  ii 
Dead.  They  buy  the  hig  it 
the  price  of  the  ticket.  L  1 
tourists  standing  around  I 
Eiffel  Tower  they  havt  t 
promised  altitude.  Also  i  In 
tourists  on  the  Eiffel  « 
they  will  not  be  able  to : 
view  (or,  like,  you  kno 
the  sounds  together)  in 
other  than  those  alreac 
vided  by  the  managemer 
manufacturers  of  synthetii  k 
also  manufacture  weapoi  js 
terns,  and  while  the  si  t 
customers  stumble  arou 
the     pre-packaged  Die 
haze  (I  think  of  peopli 
their  heads  in  plastic  bag 
management  quietly  goes 
its  other  business  in  Wi  id 
ton  and  Indochina.  A 
— Lewis  H.  L  I 
Lewis  Lapham  is  Harper's  m  1 
editor. 


Horripilation 

Experience  has  taugh  *| 
when  I  am  shaving  of  a  ij 
ing,  to  keep  watch  ovt  n 
thoughts,  because,  if  a  1  I 
poetry  strays  into  my  mt  i 
my  skin  bristles  so  that  thf  4 
ceases  to  act.  This  par  I 
symptom  is  accompanied  \ 
shiver  down  the  spine;  tl  1 
another  which  consists  \ 
constriction  of  the  throat  l 
precipitation  of  water  t  A 
eyes;  and  there  is  a  third  \ 
I  can  only  describe  by  b< 
ing  a  phrase  from  oi  ^| 
Keats's  last  letters,  whe 
says,  speaking  of  Fanny  Bi  \ 
"everything  that  remind  I 
of  her  goes  through  me  \ 
spear."  The  seat  of  this  j 
tion  is  the  pit  of  the  sto  'I 
—A.  E.  Hoi 
The  Name  and  l  i 
of  Poetry,  i 
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1  for  Joy 

rf'ol  one's  body  must 
I  greatest  high.  Imag- 
l' Hiding  one's  muscles 
n  them  respond  in  ex- 
it ways:  flinging  you 
[  eet  into  the  air  in 
r  record-breaking  pole 
I  oding  into  backflips 
<  s  with  the  taut  grace 

I  Corbut;  and,  best  of 
» ing  themselves  in  the 
perfection  of  classical 

II  inted  to  find  out  what 
if  to  perform  the  leaps 
■  of  a  male  dancer  so 
I  Jacques  d'Amboise, 

'anseur  of  the  New 
i  Ballet.  —Pat  Rotter 

'Amboise:  The  only 
y  boy  takes  dancing 
for  the  jumps.  Nat- 
re  is  no  ballet  dancer 
I  jump  higher  than  a 
tf  te.  But  the  purpose  is 
high.  That's  only  one 
it.  A  dancer  gets  ele- 
mtifully.  He  stays  in 
:  floats;  he's  light.  He 
beautiful  picture,  and 
lout  noise  or  effort, 
usic. 

l  get  whatever  quality 
out  of  a  jump,  wheth- 
int  a  quick  leap  that 
ross  the  stage  or  one 

and  sustains  itself  en 
,  when  a  jump  works, 
ce  forever,  like  you're 

top  of  time.  The  mu- 
essing  time  and  you're 
ng  with  it,  but  in  con- 

I  remember  once  in 
,  Melissa  Hayden  and 
incing  a  Tchaikovsky 
ieux  that  Balanchine 
phed  for  me.  The  boy 
it  in  a  cabriole — you 
he  air,  bring  your  feet 
ier,  and  then  you  sit 
.  It  was  an  enormous 
ook  a  run  from  way 
it  a  lot  of  momentum, 
me  out  of  the  wings, 
said,  "Oh,  you  must 
i  eight  feet  high!"  I've 
ie  so  high.  I  not  only 
1  and  sat  there  but  I 
•'ing  in  that  position 
e  down.  I  did  three 

like  that.  You  can't 
it,  but  I  had  to  run 
dler  or  a  high  jumper, 
/self  in  the  air,  pose 
i  feet  out  ahead  of  me, 

travel  in  the  air  and 
#n  on  the  ball  of  one 
it's  all.  It  was  terrific! 
;  the  high  of  dancing, 

by  no  means  limited 


to  jumping,  has  to  do  with  dis- 
cipline. There  are  times  when 
I  feel  I'm  in  command  of  ev- 
erything. I  can  command  grav- 
ity. I  can  put  myself  around  the 
stage  at  will.  When  you're  danc- 
ing like  that,  you  seem  to  be 
removed.  You  can  enjoy  your- 
self doing  it  and  watch  yourself 
doing  it  at  the  same  time. 

I'm  39  and  I've  been  dancing 
since  I  was  eight  years  old,  90 
percent  to  the  exclusion  of  ev- 
erything else.  If  I  have  a  role 
that  I  really  care  about,  I  start 
thinking  and  worrying  and 
planning  and  training  for  it 
weeks  or  months  before  I  ac- 
tually perform  it.  My  mind,  my 
psyche,  my  whole  body,  every- 
thing gets  wrapped  up  in  how 
I  feel  and  how  my  body  is  con- 
ditioned to  dance — building  to- 
ward the  performance.  Then, 
when  I  dance  well,  it's  a  fan- 
tastic triumph,  a  release,  a 
beaming  joy. 


Over  the  Bent  World 

Once,  when  I  was  four,  I  was 
roller-skating  past  a  fence  cov- 
ered with  morning  glory  vines 
when  I  suddenly  heard  my  name 
being  called  inside  my  head. 
Under  the  dry  blue  arc  of  the 
sky  I  was  uttering  myself,  nam- 
ing myself  into  being,  and  that 
day  everything  around  me 
named  itself,  too.  I  remember 
roaming  around  touching  things 
and  thinking,  "Okay,  that's 
bookcase  and  that's  window" 

Twenty-four  years  later  I  still 
find  the  experience  ineffable, 
and  I  am  still  trying  to  define 
it.  My  current  notion  is  that  on 
that  particular  day  the  flux  held 
still  and  solidified  into  objects 
with  names,  into  a  sensible  sys- 
tem, and  a  veil  then  separated 
the  child  with  a  name  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  But  the  arbi- 
trariness that  preceded  that  state 
hovers  like  a  shadow  in  my  per- 
ipheral vision,  and  every  now 
and  then  the  world  without 
names  again  thrusts  itself  be- 
fore me  and  looks  at  itself 
through  me.  These  random  as- 
sertions seem  pointless,  raptur- 
ous, and  at  times  quite  fright- 
ening and  absolutely  beautiful, 
they  suggest  that  my  personal 
drama  is  only  a  tiny  increment 
on  the  curve  of  a  vast  wave,  an 
undulation  of  energy,  and  that 
my  everyday  distinction  be- 
tween "inside"  and  "outside"  is 
no  more  substantial  than  a  cir- 


cle drawn  in  the  air  with  a 
flaming  wand. 

Over  the  years  I  have  read 
various  religious  teachings  in 
the  hope  of  gaining  some  sort 
of  control  over  these  spontane- 
ous states,  and  I  eventually  dis- 
covered that  the  reason  esoteric 
teachings  are  kept  that  way  is  be- 
cause they  are  nothing  less  than 
prescriptions — with  physiolog- 
ical bases — for  acquiring  power 
and  awareness  that  are  amoral 
and  anarchic.  It  doesn't  matter 
whether  you  behave  properly  or 
not — these  states  arise  simply 
because  you  are  behavior.  They 
do  not  benefit  society  or  the 
family,  they  are  not  survival- 
oriented,  and  they  may  in  fact 
threaten  every  human  agree- 
ment because  they  reveal  the 
raw  randomness  weaving 
through  us  and  they  lure  us 
away  from  names  and  into  sol- 
itude in  order  that  we  might 
better  immerse  ourselves  in  that 
endless  play. 

The  terror  that  often  charges 
these  glimpses  into  the  flux  is 
perhaps  connected  with  the 
abrupt  loss  of  all  definition, 
and,  therefore,  of  self,  and  the 
exhilaration  that  limns  such 
states  perhaps  comes  from  the 
freedom  that  accompanies  any 
loss.  Now,  when  the  flight  is 
over  (and  here  I  think  of  the 
Paleolithic  cave  paintings  of 
shamans  in  bird  costumes;  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  appearing  as  a 
dove;  of  fairy-tale  princesses 
who  become  swans;  of  the  voice 
crackling  over  the  entire  earth 
to  say,  "The  Eagle  has  landed"), 
you  can  pretend  that  it  never 
happened,  dismiss  it  as  an  aber- 
ration, and  stay  resolutely 
earthbound.  I  suspect  that  ev- 
eryone has,  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, soared  through  a  rent  in 
the  veil  of  ordinary  reality,  but 
I  also  believe  that  the  illogic 
of  the  experience — it  just  doesn't 
fit  in  anywhere — makes  people 
forgetful. 

The  alternative  is  to  pay  at- 
tention and  to  remember,  to 
obey  the  force  that  insists  on 
widening  consciousness.  I  would 
like,  myself,  to  find  as  my  hab- 
itation the  interminable  flow- 
ing of  light,  the  passage  that 
continually  opens  up  before  me 
just  as  the  air  parts  around  the 
beating  wing,  the  eye,  the  aper- 
ture, the  hole  in  the  veil  where 
things  without  names  tremble 
and  shimmer  into  being. 

— Gwyneth  Cravens 
Owyneth  Cravens  Is  a  contributing 
editor  of  Harper's. 


HOW  HIGH  THE  MOON? 

Try  to  imagine  that  you're  on 
a  beach  one  day  and  you  look 
out  across  the  water  and  sud- 
denly that  given,  that  immutable 
distance  to  the  horizon,  has 
been  reduced  by  three-fourths 
— 75  percent  of  that  great  lazy 
stretch  of  water  is  gone — and 
the  horizon  seems  to  be  closing 
in  on  you.  It  has  closed  in  to 
within  6500  feet,  it's  right . . . 
here ...  in  front  of  you,  and 
not  only  that,  it  bends  down  to 
the  left  and  the  right,  falls  off 
in  curves.  Well,  that's  the  lunar 
horizon.  For  the  first  time  in 
your  life  you  actually  experi- 
ence the  sensation  of  standing 
— living! — on  top  of  a  huge  ball, 
and  out  beyond  you  is  the  earth, 
glowing,  blue  and  green,  and 
now  unmistakably  a  ball,  sail- 
ing in  a  black  infinity  full  of 
glowing  balls,  not  the  nice 
homey  fuzzy  twinkly  stars  you 
see  on  earth  but  golden  bowl- 
ing balls  humming  around  in 
the  cosmic  gyro — the  galactic 
flash — well,  this  is  a  sensation 
that  flashes  through  every  elec- 
trical conduit  in  your  body, 
through  every  dendrite,  every 
synapse,  and  it  does  something 
to  you  . . .  But  what? 

—Tom  Wolfe 
Rolling  Stone,  1973 


"I  foresaw  what  I  might  be- 
come: I  could  see  the  world 
moving  under  me,  as  though  I 
were  borne  aloft  in  the  air." 

— Napoleon  Bonaparte 
  (1769-1821) 


Decaying  articulation   of  a  prickly 


Smoking  Days 

When  smoked  day  after  day, 
marijuana  becomes  a  minor- 
league  psychedelic  and  a  famil- 
iar joy,  and  life  comes  to  seem 
less  serious.  A  few  puffs  and 
one  loses  a  sense  of  time  in  a 
swirl,  space  becomes  enormous; 
one  is  visually,  emotionally,  and 
intellectually  relaxed.  If  you 
have  an  idea  at  this  point,  you 
feel  inspired;  realizations  seem 
deep  and  true,  but  crazy,  and 
you  can  succumb  to  fear  and 
flattery  more  easily  than  in  the 
serious  world.  You  are  at  play, 
riding  on  energies  that  seem  to 
les  serieux  a  mad  frenzy.  Rebel- 
liousness is  aroused,  personal 
tastes  assert  their  pride,  and 
you  can  therefore  bring  fanta- 
sies into  the  conscious  realm. 
You  can  dream  awake.  This 
much  is  the  therapy  of  a  noon 
smoke — the  rest  comes  from 
getting  stoned  every  afternoon 
of  the  week. 

One  slows  down  enough  to 
stare — and  trance  states  become 
possible.  These  joys  breed  an 
integrating  rush  that  gives  a 
glimpse  of  what  gurus  get  by 
their  discipline.  In  marijuana, 
and  a  yogic  trance,  the  under- 
side comes  up  and  shares  the 
screen  with  reality,  and  our 
usual  topside  visions  (known  as 
reasonable,  sensible,  or  prac- 
tical) fade.  You  step  outside 
your  ordinary  self  and  your 
particular  busy  day,  feeling 
yourself  as  a  swoosh  of  energy. 
What  does  one  do  with  it?  One 
is  it— at  best,  one  is  danced. 

Making  love,  walking,  tast- 
ing, listening,  or  thinking,  ma- 
rijuana is  inspiring,  but,  as  the 
Latin  points  out,  inspiration 
comes  from  breathing  in.  Along 


"The  fairest  thing  we  can  ex- 
perience is  the  mysterious." 

—Albert  Einstein  (1879-1955) 


with  the  soot  one  absorbs,  there 
are  eventually  the  sores,  colds, 
and  downs  of  smoking.  Still,  it's 
hard  to  give  up  smoking.  The 
body  goes  on  wanting  the  in- 
toxication. 

Most  ex-addicts,  I've  noticed, 
are  exercise  fanatics.  They  de- 
velop many  complex,  physically 
demanding  rituals,  cleansing 
themselves,  getting  stoned  on 
clean  air.  Perhaps  after  any 
repeated  drug  high,  the  body 
demands  its  daily  thorough  ex- 
hilaration. So  these  afternoons, 
I'm  doing  only  my  meditations 
and  karate  exercises  to  get  high 
— that,  and  making  love,  and 
poems.  Perhaps  once  you  have 
found  high  you  find  there  are 
many  routes  to  it — in  fact,  any 
way  that  the  serious  world  calls 
play.  — Jonathan  Price 
Jonathan  Price  is  a  poet  and  frequent 
contributor  to  this  magazine. 


Shut  out  the  world 

It  may  be  that  men  in  dif- 
ferent places  at  different  times 
have  noticed  that  by  repeating 
an  action  or  a  phrase  over  and 
over  again,  or  continuously 
focusing  on  breathing,  the 
awareness  of  the  external  world 
can  be  shut  out.  Since  we,  the 
Bushmen,  the  Eskimos,  the 
monks  of  Tibet,  the  Zen  mas- 
ters, the  Yoga  adepts,  and  the 
dervishes  all  share  a  common 
nervous  system,  it  is  not  so 
surprising  that  similarities  in 
techniques  should  have  evolved. 

— Claudio  Naranjo 
and  Robert  E.  Ornstein 
On  the  Psychology 
  of  Meditation,  1971 
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"Thou  hast  the  keys  of  Paradise,  oh  just,  subtle,  and  mighty  opium!" 

— Thomas  de  Quincey,  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium  Eater,  1856 
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THE  LAST  WORD 

The  Proctor  Bergman  Report 

We  interrupt  this  WRAPAROUND  to  bring  you  an  iajl 
message  from  the  Precedent's  All-Nite  Drug  Abuse  Counofi 
now,  speaking  on  drugs,  as  usual,  here's  Pete  'n'  Phil: 

phil:  High!  And  who  isn't  these  days? 

pete  :  Whether  it's  your  daddy  at  the  top  of  a  50-story  builfl 

phil:  Or  his  son  in  somebody's  basement. 

pete:  That's  right,  Phil.  Getting  high  has  almost  becom«« 
tional  concession — I  mean,  obsession! 

phil:  Yes,  indeed.  As  we  orbit  into  the  first  stage  of  theil 
age,  it's  obvious  that  men  and  women  will  go  to  anvM 
to  abuse  themselves — I  mean,  amuse  themselves,  vfl 
it's  through  love,  art,  drugs,  enlightenment,  fast  ifl 
orgasm. 

pete:  I  think  it  has  something  to  do  with  "getting  off"— |g 
the  planet — escaping  from  the  gravity  of  the  situatioi 

phil:  For  a  long  time,  getting  high  was  an  underground  p] 
enon,  but  now  people  from  all  walks  of  life  are 
around  on  platform  heels  and  making  fun  of  the  pli 
of  heels  in  high  places. 

pete:  Prices  are  rising,  expectations  are  rising,  and  even  til 
sians  and  the  Americans  are  getting  higher  together  jH 
space! 

phil:  I  don't  want  to  bring  you  down,  but  don't  you  thinll 

are  good  highs  and  bad  highs? 
pete:  Well,  you  know,  my  nephew  Sherlock  has  an  inte|fcj 

youthful  view  on  that  subject. 
phil:  He  should.  He's  just  a  kid! 

pete:  He's  staying  with  us,  and  we  were  popping  breakfai 
terday,  and  he  reached  into  his  space  suit  andfl 
out  one  of  those  government-grown  Acapolka-OSi 
Straights,  lit  it  up  like  this,  and  said,  "Gee,  Uncle  J 
you  were  to  drag  off  just  one  of  these  boneroo  » 
gage  muggles  every  day  for  a  hundred  years,  you'd  jl 
be  an  old  man." 

phil:  Could  I  see  that  ripper? — ah,  reeber? — ah,  reefer?  jl 

pete:  I  didn't  know  you  smoked,  Phil. 

phil:  Oh,  sure.  I  enjoy  smoking  grass,  now  that  the  govejl 
has  decided  that  it's  no  longer  dangerous  to  my  legal  ijj 
I  smoke  these  little  muckers  right  down  to  the  tax-i 
on  the  filter.  Hey,  look  at  this!  There's  no  tax  steu* 
this  joint!  And  look — the  filter's  just  a  rolled-up  I 
book  cover!  It  says,  "Finish  High  School  In  Outer  I'M 

pete:  Holy  smoke!  That's  not  a  gov-reg  joint — must  be 

Sherlock's  home-grown;  the  stuff  he  raised  on  that  s'l 
he  launched  from  Morse  Science  High! 

phil  :  Far-out  weed  . . . 

pete:  You  know,  Phil,  getting  loaded  on  fine  boo  like  this  * 

reminds  me  . . . 
phil:  ...  of  what,  Pete? 
pete:  Huh? 

phil:  . . .  reminds  you  of  what? 
pete:  I  can't  remember  . . . 

phil:   Well,  who  cares!  'Til  next  time,  subscribers,  stay 

— ah,  stay  tuned. 
pete:  And  don't  forget:  "The  grass  is  always  greenest  just 

you  light  it!"  — Philip  Proctor  &  Peter  B« 

Philip  Proctor  and  Peter  Bergman  are  half  the  wits  of  the  Fireslgn 
Their  current  record  album  is  TV  Or  Not  TV. 

WRAPAROUND  CONTINUES  ON  PAG 


A  sobering  thought  from  the  car  that  gives  you  25  miles  to  the  gallon! 


Raoul  Berger 


THE  GR  AM)  INQUEST  OF  THE  NATION 

The  President  can  no  more  create  a  constitutional  power  to  withhold  information  than 
he  can  pull  himself  up  by  his  own  bootstraps 
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"Alt/tough  remarks  made  by  others 
in  conversations  with  the  President 
may  arguably  be  part  of  a  criminal 
plan  on  their  part,  the  President's 
participation  in  these  conversations 
ivas  in  accordance  with  his  constitu- 
tional duty  to  see  that  the  laws  are 
faithfully  executed.  It  is  the  Presi- 
dent, not  those  who  may  be  subject  to 
indictment  by  this  grand  jury,  who  is 
claiming  executive  privilege.  He  is 
doing  so,  not  to  protect  those  others, 
but  to  protect  the  right  of  himself  and 
his  successors  to  preserve  the  confi- 
dentiality of  discussions  in  which 
they  participate  in  the  course  of  their 
constitutional  duties,  and  thus  ulti- 
mately to  protect  the  right  of  the 
American  people  to  informed  and 
vigorous  leadership  from  their  Presi- 
dent of  a  sort  for  ivhich  confidential- 
ity is  an  essential  prerequisite.  .  .  . 

"The  President  has  concluded  that 
it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  public 
interest  to  make  available  to  the  spe- 
cial prosecutor  and  the  grand  jury 
the  recordings  sought  as  Item  1  of 
the  subpoena.  That  decision  by  the 
President  is  in  itself  sufficient  cause 
for  this  court  to  proceed  no  further 
to  seek  to  compel  production  of  those 
records." 

—from  a  brief  filed  August  7, 
1973  by  attorneys  for  President  Nix- 
on in  support  of  the  President's  re- 
fusal  to  obey  a  subpoena  from  Water- 
gate special  prosecutor  Archibald 
Cox. 


KXEi  ive  privilege  is  the  short- 
han  for  the  Presidential  claim 
of  consii  utional  authority  to  with- 
hold information  from  Congress. 
Richard  Nixon's  deployment  of  this 
claim  to  protect  his  documents  and 
aides  against  inquiry  by  Congress 


and  the  courts  poses  an  issue  that 
transcends  a  jurisdictional  squabble 
among  the  branches  of  government 
— it  goes  to  the  heart  of  our  demo- 
cratic system.  He  who  controls  the 
flow  of  information  controls  our  des- 
tinies. 

The  fact  is  that  executive  privilege 
— root  and  branch — is  a  myth,  with- 
out constitutional  basis,  and  the  best 
evidence  that  can  be  mustered  for  it 
is  a  series  of  self-serving  Presidential 
assertions  of  a  power  to  withhold  in- 
formation. On  this  issue,  in  fact,  we 
have  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Nixon  him- 
self. When  Congressman  Nixon  was 
riding  to  glory  on  the  trail  of  "fellow 
travelers,"  the  FBI,  on  instructions 
from  President  Truman,  refused  to 
deliver  an  FBI  report  to  a  Congres- 
sional investigating  committee.  On 
the  House  floor,  Mr.  Nixon  rejected 
the  proposition  that  "the  Congress 
has  no  right  to  question  the  judgment 
of  the  President.  I  say  that  the  propo- 
sition cannot  stand  from  a  constitu- 
tional standpoint,  or  on  the  basis  of 
the  merits."  History  demonstrates 
that  Congressman  Nixon  was  right 
and  President  Nixon  is  wrong. 

Since  the  Supreme  Court  has  tra- 
ditionally looked  to  English  history 
for  the  meaning  of  common-law 
terms  and  practices  embodied  in  the 
Constitution,  in  particular  for  the  in- 
quisitorial function  as  an  "inherent 
attribute"  of  the  "legislative  power" 
given  to  Congress,  it  is  quite  relevant 
to  note  that  the  power  of  parliamen- 
tary inquiry  begins  as  an  auxiliary 
not  to  the  power  to  legislate,  but  to 

Raoul  Berger  is  Charles  W arren  Senior  Fel- 
low  in  American  Legal  History  at  Harvard 
I  an  School.  This  article  is  drawn  from  Exec 
utive  Privilege:  A  Constitutional  Myth,  to  be 
published  by  the  Harvard  University  Press  in 
1974. 


the  power  to  impeach — on  th-oi 
mon  sense  ground   that  oiu  1 
not   first   indict   and   then  i  uii 
whether  there  was  just  cause  n 
random  sampling  of  parliamt; 
debates  at  different  periods,  s  I 
ing  from  1621  to  1742,  I  fourt 
legislative  oversight  of  admi  ta| 
tion  had  been  exercised  aero;™ 
board:  inquiries  into  corruptk  tla 
basis  for  legislation,  the  conaV.  «| 
war,  execution  of  the  laws,  di^jisfl 
ment   of  appropriations — in  orlj 
into  every  aspect  of  executivt  m 
duct.  Foreign  affairs,  about  lief 
American  presidents  have  trai  on1 
ally  drawn  a  curtain  of  secrecy  en 
not  excepted. 

It  is  striking  that  no  meml  I 
the  Nixon  and  Eisenhower  ad  ni> 
trations,  when  executive  priefi 
reached  its  most  extravagant  p ;1 
tions,  has  advanced  a  single  I 
1787  precedent  in  English  histo  | 
executive  refusal  to  turn  over  or 
mation  to  the  legislature.  I  I 
none.  Thus,  whereas  Congress's  )* 
er  of  inquiry  is  solidly  based  cm 
precedents  of  Parliament,  there  n 
pre-Convention  historical  basi  ft 
the  claim  that  the  power  to  wit  | 
information  from  the  legislatur  1 
an  attribute  of  the  Executive.  Aw 
ferences  are  to  the  contrary. 

That  the  Founding  Fathers  I 
aware  of  this  inquisitorial  attribi  1 
"legislative  power"  is  demonst  I 
by  four  or  five  references  in  the  I 
stitutional  Convention  and  the 
eral  ratifying  conventions  to  the 
tion  of  the  House  as  the  "grar  r 
quest  of  the  nation."  There  is  in 
slightest  intimation  that  the  F( 11 
ing   Fathers   intended   to  curl 
functions  of  the  grand  inquest  ii'11 
way.  We  need  to  recall  that  Mai 
stated:  "In  a  republican  govern 


K  tive  necessarily  predomi- 
is  minimally  carries  over- 
s  traditional  parliamentary 
lbout  which  James  Wilson, 
y  to  Madison  as  an  archi- 
•  Constitution,  rejoiced  in 
e  proudest  ministers  of  the 
nonarchs  have  trembled  at 
legislators']  censure;  and 
sared  at  the  bar  of  the 
give  an  account  of  their 
ind  ask  pardon  for  their 


no  notice  of  this  history, 
-seventh  President  of  the 
ates  has  chosen  to  build  his 
vithhold  information  from 
on  the  doctrine  of  separa- 
wers.  But  resort  to  the  sep- 
f  powers  assumes  that  the 
was  given  a  withholding 
m  which  legislative  inquiry 
is.  The  separation  of  powers 
grant  power;  it  merely  pro- 
er  elsewhere  conferred.  And 
Convention  did  not  confer 
:ecutive  the  power  to  refuse 
ton  to  the  legislature,  a  Con- 
1  requirement  of  informa- 
i  the  Executive  does  not  en- 
1  powers  confided  to  the  Ex- 
it does  not  violate  the  sepa- 
powers. 


CT  OF  1789  CONFIRMS  that 

iparation  of  powers  was  not 
to  reduce  the  grand  inquest 
The  Act  made  it: 


ty  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
iry  .  .  .  to  make  report,  and 
^formation  to  either  branch 
legislature  in  person  or  in 
g  (as  he  may  be  required), 
ting  all  matters  referred  to 
y  the  Senate  or  the  House 
iresentatives,  or  which  shall 
tain  to  his  office. 

contains  no  provision  for  ex- 
discretion  to  withhold  infor- 

and  there  is  no  reference 
;ver  to  such  discretion  in  the 
\ve  history  of  the  Act.  It  was 
by  Alexander  Hamilton,  who, 
i  mber  of  the  Convention  and 
pf  of  The  Federalist,  knew 
)ugh  whether  an  unqualified 
uld  be  imposed  on  the  execu- 
nch  to  furnish  information  to 
?s.  Adopted  by  the  First  Con- 
in  which  sat  some  twenty 
s  and  Ratifiers  of  the  Consti- 

and  signed  by  President 
gton,  who  had  presided  over 


Dependable 
never  looked  better 


Look  at  both  sides  of  this  Kodak  Carousel  custom  H  projector.  On 
the  outside,  it's  as  handsome  as  a  costly  stereo.  So  you  don't  have 
to  hide  it  somewhere  between  shows.  (Note  the  smoke-tinted 
dustcover  that  snaps  on  in  place  of  the  140-slide  tray.) 

The  inside  story  is  quiet  dependability.  Like  all  Kodak  Carousel 
projectors,  the  custom  H  is  as  dependable  as  gravity.  Because 
it's  gravity  that  gently  lowers  each  slide  into  place.  There's  no 
pushing  or  pulling.  Just  one  brilliant  slide  after  another. 

Choose  from  three  Carousel  custom  projectors,  all  quiet  as  a 
whisper.  You  have  a  choice  of  automatic  features:  Automatic 
focus,  automatic  timing,  remote  control,  and  more. 

Prices  start  at  less  than  $180. 
Other  Kodak  Carousel  projectors 
from  less  than  $65. 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

Kodak  Carousel 
custom  H  TT*i 
projector. 


THE  BOOKS  YOU  WANT  TO  READ  ARE  -  USUALLY-  I< 

CFor  example:  Here  are  82  of  the  more  thai 


236.  (Pub 
price  $14.50) 

479.  RABBIT  BOSS 

by  THOMAS  SANCHEZ 

(Pub  price  $7.95) 

448.  FDR:  The  Beckoning 
of  Destiny  1882-1928  by 

KENNETH  S.  DAVIS 

(Pub  price  $15) 

218.  FOOD  IN  HISTORY  by 

REAY  TANNAHILL.  IlluS. 

(Pub  price  $15) 


461.  (Pub 
price  $12.95) 

580.  MASTERING  THE 
ART  OF  FRENCH  COOKING 

VOL.  I  by  CHILD,  BERTH- 
OLLE,  BECK.  IlluS. 

(Pub  price  $12.50) 
433.THE  GOLDEN  NOTEBOOK 

by  DORIS  LESSING 

(Pub  price  $9.95) 


490.  (Pub 
price  $8.95) 


161.  JOY  OF  COOKING  by 

ROMBAUER  and  BECKER 

Illus.  (Pub  price  $7.25) 


511  Pub 
price  $10 

508.  A  BOOK  OF  DREAMS 

by  PETER  REICH 

(Pub  price  $5.95) 

295.  THE  TAKING  OF 
PELHAM  ONE  TWO 
THREE  by  john  godey 
(Pub  price  $6.95) 

127.  THE  POETRY  OF  ROBERT 

FROST.  Edited  by  edward 

CONNERY  LATHEM 

(Pub  price  $10.95) 


ins* B,ue 


194.  (Pub 
price  $8.95) 

501.  THE  AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER'S 
HANDBOOK  6vaaron 
sussman.  1973Edition 
Illustrated 
(Pub  price  $8.95) 


318.  THE  WINES  OF  359.  SUPERNATURE  by 

AMERICA  by  LEON  d.  adams  lyall  watson 


(Pub  price  $10.95) 

503.  THE  TANGO 
BRIEFING  bv  adam  hall 
(Pub  price  $6.95) 

234.  THE  OXFORD  HISTORY 
OF  THE  AMERICAN-PEOPLE 

by  SAMUEL  ELIOT 

morison.  Illustrated 
(Pub  price  $15) 


(Pub  price  $7.95) 

505.  SUE  THE  B*ST*RDS 

The  Victim's  Handbook 

by  DOUGLAS  MATTHEWS 

(Pub  price  $6.95) 

221.  I'M  OK --YOU'RE 
OK:  A  Practical  Guide  to 
Transactional  Analysis  by 

THOMAS  A.  HARRIS,  M.D. 

(Pub  price  $5.95) 


495.  HARRY  S. 

by  MARGARET 

Photographs  I 
(Pub  price  $1( 

371.  THE  PROP* 

KAHLIL  GIBRaJ 

Boxed  Deluxi 
(Pub  price  $1i 

244.  THE  NEW \M 
COOK  BOOK  byWk 

CRAIG  CLAIBOP™ 

(Pub  price  $9jB 


As  a  demonstration  of  how  Club  members  ipl 
can  keep  you  from  missing  the  books  •  | 
you  promise  yourself  to  read 

You  may  have 
any  4  for  onlyJ; 

IN  A  SHORT  EXPERIMENTAL  SUBSCRIPTION 

THE  SUGGESTED  TRIAL:  You  simply  agree  to  buy  four  additij 
Club  Selections  or  Alternates  within  a  year  at  special  members'  pn 


401.  THE  MOUNTAIN 
PEOPLE  by  colin 

TURNBULL 

Photographs 
(Pub  price  $7.95) 

154.  A  WOMAN  NAMED 
SOLITUDE  by  andre 

SCHWARZ-BART 

(Pub  price  $5.95) 
349.  FOXFIRE  2  by 

ELIOT  WIGGINTON 

Photographs 
(Pub  price  $10) 


489.  WRITINGS /'D? 
DRAWINGS  bv  BuflB 
(Pub  price  $6.9M 


208.  FIRE  IN  THE  LAKE 

by  FRANCES  FITZGERALD 

(Pub  price  $12.50) 


314.  (Pub 
price  $7.50) 


132.  (Pub 
price  $10) 

514.  THE  HONORARY 

CONSUL  by  graham 
Greene.  (Pub  price  $7.95) 

373.  SEX  IN  HUMAN  LOVING 

by  ERIC  BERNE,  M.D. 

(  Pub  price  $6.95) 

460.  GRAVITY'S  RAINBOW 

by  THOMAS  PYNCHON 

(Pub  price  $15) 

260.  THE  OXFORD 
DICTIONARY  OF 
QUOTATIONS 
(Pub  price  $12.50) 

496.  THE  WORLD  OF 
APPLES  by  john  cheever 
(Pub  price  $5.95) 

115.  THE  FEMALE  EUNUCH 

by  germaine  greer 
(Pub  price  $6.95) 


398.  MARILYh 
Biography  Ay  i 
mailer .1501 
(Pub  price  $' ) 


478.  (Pub 
price  $7.95) 

499.  BRIGHT  BOOK  OF 

LIFE  by  ALFRED  KAZIN 

(Pub  price  $8.95) 

196.  THE  MATLOCK  PAPER 

by  ROBERT  LUDLUM 

(Pub  price  $7.95) 


206.  EVERYTHING 
ALWAYS  WANTEC 
ABOUT  SEX 

by  DAVID  REUBET  ■ 

(Pub  price  $6.95 
379.  OPEN  MARRh 

by  NENA  O'NEILL 
GEORGE  O'NEILL 

(Pub  price  $6.95 

500.  THE  SEARCH 
ANNA  FISHER 

by  FLORENCE  FIS 

(Pub  price  $6.95: 


THE -MONTH  CLUET  SELECTIONS  OR  ALTERNAT] 

s  that  are  currently  available  to  Club  members 


271.  (Pub 
price  $10) 

1  IE  by 

«  THOMPSON 

ix  $7.95) 
E DAYS  OF  SIMON 

i  ARTHUR  A.COHEN 

i  e  $8.95) 

■•^EW  YORK  TIMES 
.  E  MANUAL  OF 

■  GLADSTONE.  IllllS. 

be  $7.95) 


312.  (Pub 
price  $8.95) 

EUROPEAN 
RY  OF  AMERICA 
lern  Voyages  by 

ELIOT  MORISON 

ub  price  $15) 

/TO  BE  YOUR 
T  FRIEND  by 

)  newman  and 

)  BERKOWITZ 
VN  OWEN 

xe  $4.95) 


402.  ALL  CREATURES 
GREAT  AND  SMALL 

by  JAMES  HERRIOT 

(Pub  price  $7.95) 

437.  WOODSTOCK 
CRAFTSMAN'S  MANUAL  2 

Edited  by  jean  young 
Illus.  (Pub  price  $10) 


Sexuality 
sexual'1) 


yi£VV 


255.  (Pub 
price  $15) 

114.  EINSTEIN:  The  Life 
and  Times  by  ronald  w. 
clark.  Photos 
(Pub  price  $15  ) 

364.  JONATHAN 
LIVINGSTON  SEAGULL  by 

RICHARD  BACH.  PhotOS 

(Pub  price  $4.95) 

504.  UPSTAIRS  AT  THE 

WHITE  HOUSE  by 

J.  B.  WEST  with 

MARY  LYNN  KOTZ.  PhotOS 

(Pub  price  $8.95) 


292.  (Pub 
price  $10) 


207.  THE  HAMMOND 
WORLD  ATLAS 
(Pub  price  $12) 

171.  THE  AMERICANS 
The  Democratic  Experience 
by  DANIEL  J.  boorstin 
(Pub  price  $10) 

487.  EVENING  IN  BYZANTIUM 

bv  IRWIN  SHAW 

(  Pub  price  $7.95) 

283.  PEOPLE  WILL  ALWAYS 
BE  KIND  by  wilfrid  sheed 
(Pub  price  $7.95) 


431.  (Pub 
price  $15) 


471.  CATHOLICS  by 

BRIAN  MOORE 

(Pub  price  $4.95 ) 

245.  WHAT  DO  YOU  SAY 
AFTER  YOU  SAY  HELLO? 

by  ERIC  BERNE,  M.D. 

(Pub  price  $10) 

These  three  count 
as  one  book 

430.  AND  TO  EACH 
SEASON,  LISTEN  TO  THE 
WARM,  STANYAN  STREET 
AND  OTHER  SORROWS 

by  ROD  MC  KUEN 

(Pub  prices  total  $13.95) 
363.  POWER  AND  INNOCENCE 

by  ROLLO  MAY 

(Pub  price  $7.95) 

518.  NINETY-TWO  IN  THE 
SHADE 

by  THOMAS  MCGUANE 

(Pub  price  $6.95) 


391.  (Pub 
price  $10.95) 

375.  OUR  BODIES, 
OURSELVES  byTHE  boston 
women's  health  book 

COLLECTIVE.  PhotOS. 

(Pub  price  $8.95) 

415.  WORLD  WITHOUT  END, 
AMEN  by  jimmy  breslin 
(Pub  price  $6.95) 

156.  STILWELL  AND  THE 
AMERICAN  EXPERIENCE 
IN  CHINA  1911-1945  by 

BARBARA  W.  TUCHMAN 

Photos.  (Pub  price  $10) 


267.  (Pub 
price  $7.95) 

177.  ELEANOR  AND 
FRANKLIN  by  Joseph 
p.  lash.  Photographs 
(Pub  price  $12.50) 

119.  ELEANOR:  The  Years 
Alone  by  Joseph  p.  lash 
Photographs 
(Pub  price  $9.95) 


351.  INSIDE  THE  THIRD 
REICH:  Memoirs  by  Albert 
Speer.  Photos . 
(Pub  price  $12.50) 

469.  THE  CHILDREN 
OF  COLUMBUS  by  erik 
amfitheatrof 
(Pub  price  $8.95) 


m 

140.  (Pub 
price  $9.95) 

488.  GROUP  PORTRAIT 
WITH  LADY  by 

HEINRICH  BOLL 

(Pub  price  $7.95) 

387.  THE  MAKING  OF 
A  PSYCHIATRIST  by 

DAVrD  S.  VISCOTT,  M.D. 

(Pub  price  $8.95) 


491.  (Pub 
price  $10) 

155.  PLAYBOY'S  HOST  & 
BAR  BOOK 

by  THOMAS  MARIO 

Photographs 
(Pub  price  $12.95) 


ie  trial  suggested  here  will  prove,  by  your  own 
•dual  experience,  how  effectually  membership  in 
Book-of-the-Month  Ckib  can  keep  you  from  miss- 
through  oversight,  books  you  fully  intend  to  read, 
s  long  as  you  remain  a  member,  you  will  receive 
^ook-of-the-Month  Club  News,  a  literary  maga- 

announcing  the  coming  Selection  and  describ- 
other  important  books,  most  of  which  are  a  ai 

at  substantial  discounts— up  to  40%  on  moi- 
msive  volumes.  All  of  these  books  are  identical  to 
publishers'  editions  in  format,  size  and  quality. 

you  continue  after  this  experimental  membership, 


you  will  earn,  for  every  Club  Selection  or  Alternate  you 
buy,  at  least  one  Book-Dividend  Credit.  Each  Credit, 
upon  payment  of  a  nominal  sum,  often  only  $1.50— 
somewhat  more  for  unusually  expensive  volumes  or 
sets— will  entitle  you  to  a  Book-Dividend®  which  you 
may  choose  from  over  a  hundred  fine  library  volumes 
available  over  the  year.  This  unique  library-building 
system  enables  members  to  save  70%  or  more  of  what 
.hey  would  otherwise  have  to  pay. 


BOOK-OF-THL  MONTH  CLUB,  INC.,  280  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10O17 


She  needs 
your  love. 


CHRISTIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND.  INC. 
belo  horizonte.  brazil 
Caseworker  Report 


To  Family  Helper  Project.  Sao  Dohingos 
Name:    Marta  Maria  Da  Sylva 
Age:    ^  years 

Native  Place:  Belo  Horizonte 
Order  of  Birth:    Last  Child  (living) 
Hpaith'    Fair,  vitamin  deprived  with 
Kble  damage  to  her  eyesight,  Cuts 
and  bruises  on  back  &  LEGS. 

Characterise cs :   Cheerful,  bright, 
affectionate,  speaks  with  slight  lisp. 

Parents  Condition:  Father:  Blind. 
Mother •MSDeceaHsId'TKedS "in  childbirth  (infant  stillborn). 

CARE  OF .OR  PROTECT  HIS  CHILDREN.     HOME  SITUATION  TAKING 

f     1^-'  UNABL^TO  DO  ANYTHING.     KuSE  IS  DIRTY  -  NO 
SANITATION  OR  RUNNING  WATER. 


Brothers :    Ai.im.ro  ^.xJa^v-  AGy  ^ 


rcmibk^-    In  spite  of  bad  home 
Remarks,    ^n  sp      ^  m^ 

EAGERLY  WILLING  TO  COOPE 


URQEiil: 


,WEET  CHILD. 
■ATHER  IS 
CAN  FIND 


Recommend  ioeuai*  acceptance  into  CCF  Sao  Domingos  FHP 


Every  day  our  workers  around  the  world 
receive  reports  like  this  one  on  Marta  (her 
real  name  is  not  used  to  protect  her 
future). 

And  then  our  staff  must  make  the  ter- 
rible decision — which  child  can  we  help? 
And  which  child  must  be  turned  away? 

Little  Marta  is  one  of  the  lucky  ones. 
Because  an  American  such  as  you  became 
a  CCF  sponsor  and  reached  out  to  her,  she 
was  enrolled  in  a  CCF  Family  Helper 
Project. 

These  Projects  help  children  of  widowed 
or  impoverished  parents,  and  children 
from  broken  homes  remain  with  their 
families.  Under  the  guidance  of  a  trained 
caseworker,  CCF  youngsters  receive  sup- 
plementary food  and  clothing,  medical 
care,  school  books,  family  guidance  and  a 
variety  of  special  services. 

And  of  course,  Marta  is  only  one 
example  of  thousands  of  youngsters 


around  the  world  who  desperately  need 
your  assistance.  Could  you  turn  away  such 
a  child,  and  still  sleep  at  night? 

For  only  $12  a  month  you  can  sponsor 
a  child  like  Marta.  Just  fill  out  the  coupon 
and  mail  it  with  your  first  monthly  check. 
In  about  two  weeks  you  will  receive  a  photo 
and  personal  history  of  the  child  you  are 
helping. 

Your  sponsored  child  will  write  to  you 
and  a  housemother  or  staff  worker  will 
send  you  the  original  letter  and  an  English 
translation,  direct  from  overseas. 

Please,  won't  you  help?  Let  today  be 
the  day  you  begin  to  enjoy  the  rewards 
that  come  from  person-to-person  sharing 
with  a  little  child. 

Sponsors  urgently  needed  this  month  for 
children  in:  India,  Brazil,  Philippines, 
Indonesia  and  Guatemala.  (Or  let  us 
select  a  child  for  you  from  our  emergency 
list.) 


Write  today:  Verent  J.  Mills 

CHRISTIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND, 

1  wish  to  sponsor  a  □  boy  □  girl  in 

(Country)  

(  hoose  a  child  who  needs  me  most. 
1  will  pay  $12  a  month.  I  enclose  first 

payment  of  $  .  Send  me  child's  name, 

story,  address  and  picture.  I  cannot 

sponsor  a  child  but  want  to  give  $  

□  Please  send  me  more  information. 


.        Box  2651 1 

IRC.  Richmond,  Va.  23261 


Name  

Address. 

City  

Statu  


.Zip. 


Registered  ( VFA-080)  with  the  U.S.  Government's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid. 
Gifts  are  tax  deductible.  Canadians:  Write  1407 
Yonge,  Toronto  7.  HP  9300 


i  a 


THE  GRAND  INQUEST  J| 

the  Convention,  this  Act  can  hfl 
be  deemed  in  violation  of  the  m 
ration  of  powers.  It  constitutes!! 
tally  important  legislative-exeJ 
recognition  that,  under  the  Confl 
tion,  the  separation  of  powers  hrjj 
application  to  Congressional  inqm 
Let  me  now  return  to  the  righan 
duty  of  Congressional  inquiry |J 
prelude  to  impeachment,  bearm 
mind  that  the  Constitution  makfl 
press  provision  for  impeachme* 
"The  President,  Vice  President 
all  civil  officers. "  The  President 
should  remember,  was  not  lookB 
with  awe  in  1787  but  with  appr;a 
sion.  As  if  cognizant  of  parlialei 
tary  history.  Congressman  Ljl 
stated  in  the  House  in  1796  thai 
"power  of  impeachment  .  .  .  certB 
implied  the  right  to  inspect  M 
paper  and  transaction  in  any  defl 
ment,  otherwise  the  power  ofi 
peachment  could  never  be  exeifl 
with  any  effect."  And  in  1841 
committee  of  the  House  stated:ll 

The  President  himself,  in  41 
discharge  of  his  most  indepM 
dent  functions,  is  subject  to  At 
exercise  of  this  power — a  pow  { 
which  implies  the  right  of  M 
quiry  on  the  part  of  the  Housem 
the  fullest  and  most  unlimi^% 
extent. 

Given  that,  historically,  inJir 
could  precede  impeachment,  anc  la 
the  Constitution  expressly  pro  le 
for  impeachment  of  the  Presi'nt 
this  statement  seems  to  be  incolro 
vertible.  It  was  confirmed  by  Lsi 
dent  Polk  in  1846: 

//  the  House  of  Represent' 
lives,  as  the  grand  inquest  of  t 
nation,  should  at  any  time  ha 
reason  to  believe  that  there  h 
been  malversation  in  office  by  < 
improper  use  of  application 
public  money  by  a  public  offici 
and  should  think  it  proper  to  i 
stitute  an  inquiry  into  the  matU 
all  the  archives  and  papers  of  l> 
Executive  Department,  public 
private,  would  be  subject  to  i 
spection  and  control  of  a  cot 
miltee  of  their  body  and  eve 
facility  in  the  power  of  the  Exe 
utive  be  afforded  to  enable  the 
to  prosecute  the  investigate 
[my  emphases]. 

This  corresponded  to  parliamei 
history  and  the  incorporation  "I 
history   by   the   Founding  Fat 
Clearly,  the  claim  of  an  implied  |l 
er  to  withhold  information  canm 


ny  4  books  for  98< 

with  membership 
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Game  of 

Ladislas 
y  of  Ger- 
na^e  in 
titain  in 

■$11.95 

'i  of  the 
rid  war 

Ml  Hart 
[r  battle 
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$12.50 


2428  TheRismg Sun. 
John  Toland  Inside 
Imperial  Japan  Over 
60  rare  photos.  2 
books,  counts  as  one 
Pub.  ed.  $12.95 

3590  Insidethe Third 
Reich.  Albert  Speer 
"I  recommend  . 
without  reserva 
ttons."  N  Y  Times 
Pub.  ed.  $12.50 

5843  Soldier.  An 
thony  8.  Herbert  with 
James  T  Wooten. 
"Outcast"  soldier's 
shocking  expose" 
Pub.  ed.  $10.95 


7476  The  Campaign 
for  Guadalcanal.  Jack 
Coggms.  Pivotal  tight 
of  WWI  l  -or  needless 
sacrifice  of  26.000 
men'  Pub.  ed.  $9.95 

7716  Escape  from 
Colditz.  P  R  Reid  In 
credible  "Just  about 
best  of  the  many  es- 
cape books.  ."  Time. 
Pub  ed.  $7.50 

8714  The  Two-Ocean 
War.  Samuel  Eliot 
Morison.  Story  of 
U.S.  Navy  in  action 
from  1939  to  V-J 
Day.  Pub.  ed.  $15  00 


8730  Mao  Tse-tung 
on  Guerrilla  Warfare 
Transl.  by  Gen.  Sam- 
uel  B.  Griffith 
Communist  "hand- 
book "  Pub.  ed  $4  95 

8755  Flying  Fort- 
ress. Edward  Jablon- 
ski  TheB  17sandthe 
men  who  flew  them 
400  album  photos. 
Pub.ed  $11  95 

8797  Naval  War 
Against  Hitler  Donald 
Macintyre  How  Ger 
man  seawoives  were 
outsmarted  m  WWI  I 
Pub  ed  $10 


In  1943,  a  psychoanalyst 
probed  the  mind  of 
a  Adolf  Hitler. 


Here  is  his  report . . . 

•  Two  Hitlers  "occupy  the  same  body.     The  first 
weeps  profusely  at  the  death  of  his  canary. 
The  second  can  order  the  murder  of  his  best 
friends . " 

•  "It  is  probably  true  that  he  is  impotent.  His 
perversion  has  quite  a  different  nature  ..." 

•  "Secret  fears  and  anxieties  haunt  him.  He 
wakes  up  in  the  night  shaking  and  screaming. 
He  is  afraid  to  go  to  sleep." 

•  "Throughout  his  life,  he  showed  that  he  was 
haunted  by  the  fear  that  he  himself  might  have 
' Jewish  blood ' . " 

Could  the  O.S.S.  use  "psychological 
warfare"  to  break  Hitler  down?  That's 
what  General  "Wild  Bill"  Donovan 
commissioned  psychoanalyst  Walter 
Langer  to  find  out  back  in  1943.  Now, 
after  29  years  in  top-secret  intelligence 
files,  the  entire  report  has  been  released. 
Take  The  Mind  of  Adolf  Hitler,  if  you 
wish,  as  one  of  your  4  introductory 
books— all  for  only  98f  plus  shipping 
and  handling,  with  trial  membership  in 
the  Military  Book  Club. 
How  the  Club  works:  To  start  off,  we'll 
give  you  any  4  books  shown  here  for  just 
98c\  plus  shipping  and  handling.  If  you're 
not  delighted,  you  may  return  the  entire 
introductory  package  within  10  days; 
membership  will  be  cancelled  and  you  will 
owe  nothing.  If  you  decide  to  continue,  then 
,.<"'»■•"*'"        approximately  every  4  weeks  (14  times  a  year) 
*"  you  will  receive  the  Club's  magazine— Battles  and 

Leaders.  It  describes  the  current  selection  and  list  of  alter- 
nate choices.  If  you  want  the  current  selection,  do  nothing;  it 
will  be  shipped  to  you  automatically.  If  you  want  an  alternate  in- 
stead, or  no  book  at  all,  just  tell  us  your  wishes  on  the  form  always 
provided.  Mailings  are  scheduled  to  allow  you  at  least  10  days  to 
read  the  Club's  magazine  and  decide  if  you  want  the  featured  selec- 
tion. If,  because  of  late  delivery,  you  should  receive  a  selection  with- 
out having  the  10-day  consideration  period,  that  selection  may  be 
returned  at  our  expense. 

You  may  cancel  your  membership  after  purchasing  only  4  selec- 
tions or  alternates  during  the  next  two  years.  The  prices  of  books 
offered  will  average  309;  below  the  prices  of  publishers'  editions, 
plus  a  charge  for  shipping  and  handling.  Military  Book  Club,  Garden 
City,  N.Y.  1  1530. 


3210  The  Mind  o( 
Adolf  Hitler  Walter 
C  Langer,  Hitler's 
suicide  foretold  in 
1943  psychoanaly- 
sis Pub  ed  510 

8813   Strategy.  2nd 

Reu  Ed  B  H  Liddeii 
Hart  Classic  booh  on 
warfare  Strategists 
from  490  BC  to  Hit 
ler  Pub  ed  $10  00 

8839  Crimsoned  Prai 
rie.  S.  L  A  Marshall. 
U  S. -Sioux  War  How 
we  "surrendered", 
and  won  Custer's  last 
stand  Pub  ed.  $8  95 

9092  On  War.  von 
Clausewitz  The  book 
that  educated  gen- 
erals from  Grant  to 
Hitler  on  how  to  win 
wars  Spec  ed 
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I  have  read  your  ad.  Please  accept  my  application  for  mem- 
bership in  the  Military  Book  Club  in  accordance  with  terms  and  condi- 
tions presented.  Send  me  the  4  books  whose  numbers  I  have  printed  in 
the  boxes  below.  Bill  me  only  98(  plus  shipping  and  handling.  I  need 
take  only  4  books  in  the  next  two  years  to  complete  my  commitment. 
(NOTE:  2-volume  set  of  AIRWAR  counts  as  2  books  and  cannot  be  or- 
dered individually.) 

NO-RISK  GUARANTEE:  If  not  delighted,  I  may  return  the  entire  intro- 
ductory package  within  10  days.  Membership  will  be  cancelled  and  I 
will  owe  nothing. 


Mr. 

Mrs  

Miss 
Address. 
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City_ 


1     State  Zip  

L Members  accepted  in  USA  and  Canada  only — Canadian  members  7-|\/| "| 7/\ 
will  be  serviced  from  Toronto.  Offer  slightly  different  in  Canada. 


ary  Book  Club  offers  its  own  complete,  hardbound  editions,  sometimes  altered  slightly  in  size  to  fit  special  presses  and  save  members  even  mor" 
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wage  war  was  conferred.  In  the 
treaty -making  provision,  the  Presi- 
dent was-  joined  to  the  Senate;  and 
discission  of  this  provision  in  the 
several  Convention*  shows-  that  the 
Senate  was  meant  to  participate  in 
the  mukmf:  of  treaties-  at  every  stage. 
V  ithholding  of  information  in  tliesse 
areas?  attests-  arrogant  usurpation  ra- 
ther tlian  constitutional  authoriza- 
tion. 

On  this  score,  finally,  there  is-  h 
notable  constitutional  provision,  the 
force  of  which  ha.-  not  been  suffi- 
ciently appreciated — the  Fxamers  au- 
thorized secrecy  in  only  one  case, 
and  then  by  Congress,  not  the  Presi- 
dent. Article  1.  Section  5 1  3  I  xequires 
Congress  to  keep  and  publish  jour- 
nals- except  "such  part  as-  may  in  their 
judgment  require  ssecrecy.''  This 
provision  encountered  rough  yoing. 
being  harshly  criticized  by  Wilson. 
George  Mason.  J;*  I  bridge  Gerry.  Pat- 
rick Henrv .  and  also  by  Jefferson. 
To  allav  the  fear  of  this  secrecy  pro- 
vision, its-  proponents  explained  that 
it  had  very  restricted  scope.  John 
Marshall  slated  in  the  Virginia  Con- 
vention that  the  debates  "on  the  pro- 
priety of  declaring  war*'  and  the  like 
could  not  be  conducted  "in  the  open 

• 

creey  is-  only  to  be  used  when  it 
would  be  fatal  and  pernicious  to  pub- 
lish the  schemes  of  government.*" 

■ 

of  a  limitless  power  to  conceal,  how 
can  one  derive  an  implied  grant  of 
such  a  power  to  the  Executive?  On 
the  contrary,  as  the  Supreme  Court 
held  in  analogous-  circumstances,  the 
- 

- 

sion  for  the  President  indicates  an 
intention  to  withhold  such  authority 
from  him.  What  might  momentarily 
be  concealed  from  the  public  by  Con- 
gress- had  to  be  divulged  by  the  Pres- 
ident to  Congress  if  the  senior  part- 
ner in  government  was  to  participate 
in  making  those  momentous-  deci- 
sions which  were  temporarily  to  Jbe 
kept  secret. 

In  sum.  parliamentary  practice 
i  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  held 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  legislative  pow- 
er of  inquiry  I  and  the  intention  of 
the  I  earners  establish  a  comprehen- 
sive power  of  inquiry,  an  anti-secrecy 
tradition,  which  leaves-  no  room  for 
an  "uncontrolled*"  Presidential  dis- 
cretion to  withhold  information  from 
Congress. 


J      executive  privilege    was-  fn 
voked  by  Washington.  There 
two  incident.-  which  can  ie  in 
recounted.  First,  there  was  the 
House  inquiry  into  the  disastro 
Clair  expedition  against  the  Inc. 
"w  ashinglon  turned  over  all  the  | 
ments:  "not  even  the  ugliest 
stated  his  biographer  Douglas  ] 
man.  "on  the  flight  of  the  L 
troops  was-  eliminated." 

Mr.  Nixon's  reliance  on  St.'C] 
based,  not  on  refusal  of  tlie  J 
merits,  but  on  Jefferson's-  noted 
Cabinet  meeting  at  which  in 
agreed  that  the  "House  wasaj 
inquest,  therefore  might  institri 
quiries."  but  that  the  PresideaJ 
discretion  to  refuse  papers  "dm] 
closure  of  which  would  injur] 
portlier  These  notes,  huwevei] 
hardly  reconcilable  with  the  4 
Act  that  \\  ashington  had  signej 
tier,  and  that  permitted  unquJ 
inquin.  What  little  value  as  f 
dent  mav  attach  to  the  noted 
ishes  when  it  is  considered  thai 
four  year.-  later  Washington  hi 
did  not  think  to  invoke  the  StJ 
"precedent*"  in  the  Jay  Treat;! 
sode — the  precedent  upon  wlucl 
\i\on  next  relies — and  insleaJ 
ed  his  readiness-  to  supplv  irtfj 
tion  to  which  either  House  111 
"right.*"  such  as  the  Senate  M 
treaty  documents. 

Jefleison's  notes  did  not  fintJ 
way  into  the  government  files! 
there  j--  no  evidence  that  the  lrJ 
lions-  of  the  Cabinet  were  ewel 
closed  to  Congress.  The  notej 
found  among  Jefferson'.-  paperJ 
his-  death  and  published  mamrj 
later,  among  his  unu.  which  U 
scribed  as  "loose  scraps*  ami! 
official  notes."  There  this  Wk 
dent'"  slumbered  until  it  on! 
humed  bv  Deputv  Attorney  £<l 
W  illiam  P.  Pog*;rs  in  J 957!  Ill 
dispiriting  testimonial  Le  the  II 
Lrveness  of  executive  proWiJ 
that  Time  magazine  could  «aj»l 
incident.  "Washingtoi  •  "lease  W 
documents  but  be  warned  that! 
again  would  he  turn  oxer  pa  peril 
might  reveal  secrets  or  otli  I 
would  U  'injurious  tu  the  pilbi 
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of  power  to  withhold  uifaffli 

from  Congress  was  made  by  Ail* 
Jackson  in  1835.  Jackson  reft' 
request  by  the  Senate,  which  * ■$ 


nvestigate  frauds  in  the  sale  of 
lie  lands,  that  he  turn  over  the 
rges  that  had  led  to  his  removal 
rordon  Fitz.  his  Surveyor  General, 
acted  on  the  ground  that  the  in- 
ry  "would  be  applied  in  secret 
ion"  and  therefore  deprive  a  citi- 
of  a  "basic  right."  that  of  a  "pub- 
investigation."  Measured  against 
Drical  precedents,  Jackson  was 
tily  wrong.  The  Supreme  Court 
held  in  W  atkins  v.  United  States 
57)  that  the  "inherent  power  of 
gress  to  conduct  investigations 
nprehends]  probes  into  the  de- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government 
xpose  corruption,  inefficiency  or 
e."  It  would  be  insufferable  if 
1  President  were  able  to  shield 
'unents  revealing  the  corruption 
(emoving  the  official, 
ckson's  strictures  failed  to  sway 
successors.  Buchanan  and  Polk, 
both  expressly  recognized  the 
iry  power  of  Congress  to  inves- 
e  suspected  executive  miscon- 

PohVs  unqualified  recognition 
Congressional  power  that  could 
etrate  into  the  most  secret  re- 
s  of  the  Executive  Departments" 
far  cry  from  President  Nixon's 
iity"  of  the  FBI  files,  and  from 
ittempt  to  immunize  members 
is  staff  from  an  investigation 
their  knowledge  of  a  criminal 
)iracy.  It  would  be  stale  and 
Dfitable  to  rehearse  subsequent 
dential  assertions  of  a  right  to 
told  information  from  Con- 
,  for  the  last  assertion  stands 
etter  than  the  first — repetition 

not  legitimate  usurpation.  In 
ords  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
)52  "Steel  Seizure  Case":  "That 
iconstitutional  action  has  been 

before  surely  does  not  render 
•ame  action  any  less  unconsti- 
al  at  a  later  date." 


US   FOCUS,    RATHER,    on  that 
ranch   of   executive  privilege 
,  according  to  President  Nixon, 
designed  to  protect  communi- 
s  within  the  executive  branch" 
•  allegedly  "rooted  in  the  Con- 
on."  What  the  President  con- 
to  be  "rooted  in  the  Constitu- 
tes in  fact  first  born  in  1954. 
President  Eisenhower  sought 
d  off  Senator  McCarthy's  sav- 
saults  on  Army  personnel  bv  a 
ive  that  communications  be- 
employees  of  the  Executive 
i  must  be  withheld  from  Con- 


It's  been  a 
rare  pleasure. 


How  many  things  in  life,  these  days, 
can  you  go  to  again  and  again  mth 

the  same  expectancy  of  pleasure  ah(i 
never  be  disappointed?  ^ 
J&B,  we're  happy  to  say.  is  orje 
of  those  things. 

And.  in  that  sense,  a  rare  pleasure. 
But  J&B  is  also  one  of  the  most 
popular  scotches  in  the  world. 
And,  in  that  sense, 
a  very  frequent  pleasure. 
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gress  so  that  they  may  "be  comje 
ly  candid  in  advising  with  a 
other."  Overnight,  this  "doctln 
was  expanded  to  shelter  mismsja) 
ment,  conflicts  of  interest  such  ] 
the  Supreme  Court  to  set  asid;  t 
Dixon- Yates  contract,  the  inexjj< 
ble  selection  of  high  bidders,  aa 
forth. 

It  is  novel  doctrine  that  tr  i 
knowledged  power  to  probe  "cdm 
tion,  inefficiency  or  waste"  doe  n 
extend  to  "candid  communicat  n 
which  are  often  at  the  core  ofim 
misconduct.  Had  that  doctrine  di 
vailed,  many  an  investigation  o  ;c 
ruption  and  maladministration- 
pot  Dome,  for  example — would  a' 
been  stopped  in  its  tracks.  Ina 
this  was  precisely  the  objection  ai 
by  Congressman  Nixon  in  critic  ii 
President  Truman's  withholds 
an  FBI  report:  "That  would  I 
that  the  President  could  have  rl: 
trarily  issued  an  executive  ord  i 
the  .  .  .  Teapot  Dome  case  .  .  VvJ 
ing  the  Congress  .  .  .  informatu 
needed  to  conduct  an  investig  it 
of  the  executive  department."  oj 
gress.  declared  the  Supreme  <tti 
in  McGrain  v.  Dougherty  ( llj7^ 
may  investigate  "the  administr  io 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  .  .  .1 
particularly  whether  the  Att<  ip 
General  and  his  assistants  were  « 
forming  or  neglecting  their  d  ei 
.  .  ."  To  shield  communication  bi 
tween  suspected  malefactors  vil 
go  far  to  abort  investigation. 

Eisenhower's  claim  that  "cejI 
interchange"  among  subordinaljB 
an    indispensable    preconditioi  o 
good  government  is  an  improve  at 
sumption.  Indeed,  it  is  disprove  b' 
the  fact  that  government  f uncti  a 
well  enough  from  1789  to  19541 
out  the  benefit  of  this  doctrine,  k 
by  the  further  fact  that  Eisenhou: 
withholding  (under  the  umbrel  oi 
"candid  interchange")   of  inf<>|'3 
tion   respecting   alleged  malad,n 
istration  of  foreign  aid  in  Peru  Si 
immediately  countermanded  by  1* 
ident  Kennedy,  with  the  salutar  1 
suit  that  exposure  lead  to  correc 
not  to  the  toppling  of  administn' 
In  England,  "candid  interchai 
was  laughed  out  of  court  by 
House  of  Lords  in  Conway  v. 
wer  (1968).  Against  the  deba 
assumption  that  fear  of  disclo 
may  inhibit  "candid  interchan 
there  is  the  proven  fact  that  sucl 
terchanges    have    time  and 
served  as  a  vehicle  of  corruption 
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sation — the  latest  example  be- 
!  ''interchanges"  about  Water- 
uthin  the  White  House — so 
»  borrow  from  Lord  Morris,  "a 
•  measure  of  prejudice  to  the 
interest  would  result  from 
ion-production." 
n  if  there  were  an  "estab- 
'  doctrine  of  executive  privi- 
t  is  hard  to  imagine  a  sorrier 
m  for  its  invocation  than  as  a 
for  White  House  aides,  files, 
corded  tapes  of  White  House 
sations  from  inquiry  into  the 
'ate  affair.  Here  is  a  criminal 
*acy  to  corrupt  the  election 
i  that  has  already  resulted  in 
iviction  of  two  former  White 
aides,  G.  Gordon  Liddy  and 
vard  Hunt,  and  has  ever-wid- 
ramifications.   Following  the 
n  was  a  massive  cover-up  de- 
( to  obstruct  justice — in  which 
White  House  counsel  John 
confessedly  participated  and 
testimony  implicated  his  su- 
.  These  charges  have  been  de- 
nd  justice  requires  that  the 
ing  testimony  be  resolved  by 
o  documentary  evidence  con- 
in  the  White  House  files  or  in 
d  conversations  with  the  Pres- 
The  invocation  of  executive 
;e    to    shield    these  records 
justice  and  feeds  suspicion 
?  President  himself  is  impli- 


EXECUTIVE  PRIVILEGE,  even 

ough  without  constitutional 
eemed  a  necessity  of  govern- 
should  at  most  shield  official 
not  unofficial  acts  of  a  candi- 
npaigning  for  reelection,  and 
I  y  not  criminal  acts.  It  is  a 
a  on  of  the  separation  of  pow- 
1  :on\ert   it   into  a  shield  for 
ilthat  would  subvert  the  Con- 
Hi.  George  Washington,  upon 
precedent  Mr.  Nixon  heavily 
sl  ook  a  quite  different  view, 
n  earing  rumors  of  an  inquiry 
I  conduct  of  Alexander  Ham- 
,1  s  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
«|?ton  said,  "No  one  .  .  .  wish- 
m  devoutly  than  I  do  that  [the 
fljms]  may  be  probed  to  the 
51  be  the  result  what  it  will." 
I  uld    have    welcomed,  not 
V ,  public  exposure  of  "execu- 
■  oes  and  papers, 
cj  native   privilege   won't  kill 
1  reassuringly    states  Roger 
til  i,  recently  Assistant  Attorney 


General.  Those  who  insist  that  Con- 
gress needs  more  information,  he 
says,  labor  under  a  "staggering  mis- 
conception. The  practical  fact  is  that 
Congress  gets  most  of  the  informa- 
tion that  it  wants  from  the  executive 
branch.  Except,"  says  Cramton,  "pos- 
sibly in  the  foreign  and  military  area, 
Congress  is  not  hindered  in  making 
legislative  judgments  by  the  failure 
of  the  Executive  to  provide  relevant 
information."  That  is  a  tremendous 
"except."  The  supply  of  information 
about  imports  of  nuts  and  bolts  does 
not  compensate  for  the  suppression 
of  the  Pentagon  Papers,  or  the  delib- 
erate falsification  of  bombing  raids 
over  a  neutral  Cambodia.  It  does  not 
make  up  for  ten  years  of  agonized 
escalation  in  Vietnam  while  Congress 
and  the  people  were  kept  in  the  dark 
as  to  dismal  expert  evaluations  and 
our  shifting  goals;  for  secret  execu- 
tive agreements  with  foreign  powers 
for  bases,  troop  commitments,  and 
projected  military  aid  running  into 
the  hundreds  of  millions.  Nor  does 
the  supply  of  innocuous  information 
in  bulk  balance  the  shrouding  of 
evidence  respecting  White  House 
participation  in  an  unparalleled  con- 
spiracy. At  the  heart  of  "executive 
privilege"  and  the  "candor"  theory 
of  immunity  is  the  view  that  Con- 
gress and  the  people  are  the  enemy, 
whereas  the  truth  is  that  every  officer 
is,  or  should  be,  more  truly  a  servant 
of  the  people  than  of  the  President. 
Overriding  loyalty  to  the  President, 
as  Watergate  shows,  produces  its 
own  chamber  of  horrors. 

"Executive  privilege"  is  not  there- 
fore "rooted  in  the  Constitution," 
but  owes  its  being  to  the  reluctance 
of  Congress  to  assert  its  right  and 
duty,  in  no  small  part  because  the 
President,  through  patronage,  with- 
holding of  fat  defense  contracts,  and 
other  means  of  retaliation  exercises 
great  leverage  on  Congress.  Even 
though  executive  refusals  of  informa- 
tion have  often  met  with  stinging 
protests  by  Congress,  more  often  that 
body  has  shrunk  from  confrontation. 
Nevertheless,  if  Congress  was  given  a 
plenary  power  of  inquiry — and  it 
was — it  cannot  abdicate  that  power; 
it  cannot  divest  itself  of  powers  con- 
ferred upon  ii  by  'he  Constitution. 
If  powers,  said  Justice  Jackson,  "are 
granted,  they  are  not  lost  by  being 
allowed  to  lie  dormant."  Congres- 
sional tolerance  of  Presidential  in- 
fringement does  not  transform  it  into 
a  constitutional  right.  □ 
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An  analysis  of  the  proposition 

that  poor  blacks  arc  polluting  the  national  gene  pool 


THE  ANCIENT  CONTROVERSY  about 
nature  v.  nurture  may  seem  like 
a  dusty  academic  parlor  game.  It  is 
nothing  of  the  sort.  When  an  obscure 
professor  of  education  at  Berkeley, 
named  Arthur  Jensen,  published  a 
study  in  1969  :  that  seemed  to  prove 
that  up  to  80  percent  of  our  intelli- 
gence is  determined  by  the  genes  we 
inherit  and  then  related  his  findings 
to  black  children's  poor  performance 
in  school,  various  influential  maga- 
zines and  newspapers  were  quick  to 
sense  a  revolution  in  the  way  Ameri- 
cans should  think  about  race,  educa- 
tion, poverty,  and  crime. 

For  forty  years,  said  Fortune  mag- 
azine, "'the  established  dogma  in  the 
social  sciences  has  been  that  all  peo- 
ple are  born  alike  and  it  is  environ- 
ment that  makes  them  behave  differ- 
ently." This  environmentalist  dogma 
underlay  most  of  the  reform  pro- 
grams of  the  Sixties.  But,  said  For- 
tune, the  elimination  of  environmen- 
tal disadvantages  through  compensa- 
tory education  and  the  war  on  pov- 
erty has  clearly  not  done  away  with 
differences  between  blacks  and 
whites  in  school  success,  employment 
rates,  or  income.  Thus,  environmen- 
talism  failed  because  it  called  for  the 


*  Jensen's  paper  in  tin-  Harvard  Edu- 
cational Revii  n  is  reprinted  with  supple- 
mentary papers  in  Genetics  and  Educa- 
tion (Harpei  <K  Row,  1072 ) .  He  devel- 
ops his  thesis  on  race  differences  in  Edu- 
cahility  and  Group  Differences  (Harper 
21  &  Row,  1973). 


impossible:  the  elimination  of  human 
differences  that  are  rooted  in  genetic 
inheritance.  There  is,  said  Fortune 
somewhat  triumphantly,  a  "basic  in- 
tractability in  human  nature,  a  resis- 
tance to  being  guided  and  molded  for 
improving  society."  Fortune''?,  sister, 
Time,  argued  similarly  in  a  series 
called  "Second  Thoughts  About 
Man,"  then  wondered  whether  these 
second  thoughts  wouldn't  lead  to  a 
"new  quietism,  a  readiness  to  accept 
things  as  they  are  rather  than  to  work 
for  things  as  they  might  be." 

The  Atlantic,  a  magazine  that  usu- 
ally takes  its  intellectual  responsi- 
bilities seriously,  set  out  to  bring  this 
revolutionary  perspective  to  its  read- 
ers by  publishing  Harvard  Prof.  Rich- 
ard Herrnstein's  skillful  populariza- 
tion of  Jensen's  argument.*  Herrn- 
stein  argued  that  our  ' 'meritocratic" 
society  selects  people  for  "success  in 
life" — school  performance,  income, 
job  status — on  the  basis  of  largely  in- 
herited differences  in  intelligence  that 
Jensen  had  apparently  demonstrated. 

The  Jensen-Herrnstein  "vanguard" 
position""  '"  rests  squarely  on  the  con- 

*  Herrnstein's  Atlantic  article,  "IQ" 
(September  1971  ),  is  the  basis  for  his  re- 
cent book,  IQ  in  the  Meritocracy  (Atlan- 
tic-!.ittle^  Rnnvn,  1973). 

•::••>:-  ^g  se]f.styled  "revolutionaries"  chal- 
lenging an  "egalitarian  orthodoxy,"  the 
two  professors  signed  an  advertisement  in 
American  Psychologist  comparing  their 
unfriendly  reception  by  academics  and 
students  to  the  attempts  to  suppress 
Galileo,  Darwin,  Einstein,  and  Mendel. 


cept  of  IQ.  It  draws  its  eviden  fsj 
certain  '"life  experiments,"  >tfl 
studies  of  twins  and  adopt(  cl| 
dren,  which  supposedly  mca-  e 
precise  contribution  of  gene-  r 
vironment  to  our  IQ  and  in  t  til 
"success  in  life."  Their  "IQ^l 
ment,"  sometimes  labelled  '  nil 
ism,"  can  be  stated  in  four  s'm 

(  1  )  IQ  measures  a  gener;  taj 
intelligence. 

(  2  I  IQ  is  highly  heritable^! 
80  percent  of  observed  IQ  cliff  sm 
between  individuals  are  ger^icj 
origin. 

(3  )  Genetic  factors  (up  to 
cent  of  the  whole  )  are  implic  so 
average  black-white  and  soci  ell 
intelligence  differences. 

(4)  Differences  in  success,!  11 
strongly    correlate    with  ai 
caused  by  differences  in  intell  ;i 

The  implications  of  this  ar^l 
for  social  policy  strike  many 
as  obvious  and  far-reaching.  m| 
and  Herrnstein,  for  exampli  D 
seem  to  favor  more  rigorous  UN 
tional  tracking  systems  ada]  > 
inherited  differences.  "The  fi ' 
lief    in    human  equality," 
Herrnstein.  "leads  to  rigid, 
ible  expectations,  often   dooi  I 
frustration,  thence;  to  anger  . 
should  be  trying  to  mold  our 
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iround  the  inescapable  limita- 
nd  varieties  of  human  ability." 
nplains  of  "withholding  educa- 
advantages  from  gifted  peo- 
ensen  has  appeared  before  var- 
ongressional  committees  to  de- 
lis message  that  money  spent 
ipensatory  education  programs 
vish"  and  "extravagant"  and 
Congressman  has  inserted  the 
of  his  1969  study  into  the 
essional  Record.  In  1970  Life 
1  Daniel  Moynihan,  then  a  White 
adviser,  as  saying  that  "the 
of  Jensen  were  gusting  through 
)ital  at  gale  force."  The  1973- 
:on  hudget  proposes  to  demol- 
at  is  left  of  compensatory  edu- 
programs  and  other  programs 
at  creating  educational  equal- 
jre  chilling  is  the  call  by  some 
ttes  for  the  exercise  of  "eu- 
oresight"  or  that  of  the  physi- 
illiam  Shockley  for  voluntary 
ation    programs    for  people 
wer  than  normal  IQs.  Only  this 
ay,  Jensen  himself  carried  the 
f  his  theories  to  a  point  just 
a  call  for  eugenic  foresight, 
ring  the  low  birthrate  of  afflu- 
lerefore  successful,  therefore 
ent)  whites  with  the  high  rate 
or    (therefore  unsuccessful, 
re  unintelligent)  blacks,  Jen- 
ncluded  that  "dysgenics  [an 
able  change  in  the  gene  pool] 
espect  to  the  intelligence  of 
oulation  is  not  just  a  possibil- 
is  highly  probable"  (his  em- 
.  Herrnstein,  in  a  recent  Sci- 
•ticle,  demurs  only  that  "vol- 
sterilization  is  not  a  politically 
:  solution." 
e  aps  the  most  damaging  effects 
ij  Q  argument,  however,  will  be 
H  expectations  of  teachers,  col- 
ministrators,  employers,  and 
a  /orkers  who  come  to  think  of 
1  and  working  class  people  as 
5l  illy   less    intelligent.  Nobel 
n  e  Shockley,  who  has  Jensen's 
UJ  y  blessings,  seems  to  encour- 
tj-  attitude:  "Nature  has  color 

■  ;roups  of  individuals  so  that 

■  ally  reliable  predictions  of 
« 'aptability  to  intellectually  re- 
al ;  and  effective  lives  can  easily 
ii  e  and  profitably  be  used  by 
{»  *matic  man  in  the  street." 


I|  ABSOLUTELY  CRUCIAL  to  Jen- 

sij  and  Herrnstein's  arguments 
1  Jerson's  score  on  an  IQ  test 
•|  fact  indicate  his  intelligence 
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THK  SMART  WHITE  MAN'S  BURDEN 
But  what  is  intelligence?  Unfortu- 
nately, there  i^-  no  generally  accepted 
theory  on  the  matter,  an  embarrass- 
ing point  that  our  authors  try  to  get 
around  hy  asserting  simply  that  in- 
telligence is  what  IQ  tests  measure. 

There  are  two  things  to  be  said 
about  this  stance.  First,  it's  no  way 
out.  Scientists  usually  know  what 
they  are  measuring  and  what  their 
measuring  instruments  do.  Second, 
having  IQ  tests  doesn't  obviate  the 
need  for  a  theory  of  intelligence.  It 
assumes  one.  IQ  tests  give  us,  says 
Herrnstein,  a  "single  number  mea- 
suring a  person  s  intellectual  power." 
In  this  view,  intelligence  is  a  single, 
measurable,  super-capacity  under- 
lying other  skills;  it  is  stable,  "con- 
ferred" in  the  first  fifteen  years  of 
life,  and  it  sets  a  limit  on  what  a  per- 
son can  learn  or  do.  Are  these  as- 
sumptions warranted?  I  think  not. 

The  fact  that  "intelligence"  is  a 
noun  shouldn't  delude  us  into  believ- 
ing that  it  names  some  single  attri- 
bute we  can  attach  a  number  to, 
like  "  height."  In  life,  we  face  a 
variety  of  tasks  and  environments. 
Intelligence  take-,  many  forms:  a  ma- 
chinist suggests  a  new  production 
technique,  a  housewife  manages  in 
spite  of  inflation,  a  hustler  helps 
build  a  huge  conglomerate.  Similarly, 
how  intelligent  a  person's  behavior 
is  will  vary  with  time.  Why  should 
we  suppose  that  these  changes  are 
fluctu  itions  from  some  fixed,  basic 
level?  Most  important,  what  a  per- 
son of  almost  any  IQ  can  learn  or  do 
depends  on  what  he  wants  to  do  and 
on  what  kind  of  education  and  train- 
ing he  i^  given.  Jensen  says  high  IQ 
is  needed  for  high  "educability ." 
which  he  defines  as  "the  ability  to 
learn  the  traditional  scholastic  sub- 
jects under  conditions  of  ordinary 
classroom  instruction"  .  .  .  and  there- 
by  innocently  opens  a  can  of  worms. 
What  conditions  of  "ordinary  class- 
room instruction"?  Are  social  class 
or  race  hia-r-  1 1 1  our  schools  includ- 
ed in  these  "conditions?" 

Moreover,  what  reasons  do  we 
have  to  suppose  that  IQ  tests  mea- 
sure "intellectual  power,"  an  under- 
lying capacity,  rather  than  just 
achievement.'  'lie  t''-t  items  them- 
selves seem  to  tap  specific  bits  of 
knowledge — as  >  the  vocabulary 
test — or  the  acquisition  of  specific 
skills  and  values.  On  the  Stanford- 
Binet  picture  test,  for  example,  a  child 
is  marked  "right"  if  he  picks  out  as 
"pretty"  a  white,  prim-looking  wom- 


an, and  he  is  marked  "wrong"  if  he 
picks  a  woman  with  Negroid  features 
and  slightly  unkempt  hair. 

Jensen  and  Herrnstein  give  two 
reasons.  First,  they  claim  that  the 
more  intelligent  the  child,  the  quick- 
er he  assimilates  what's  in  his  en- 
vironment regardless  of  the  values 
thai  might  be  in  the  test  items.  In 
other  words,  they  take  precocity  as 
a  measure  of  capacity.  But  this 
makes  sense  only  if  the  children  come 
out  of  virtually  identical  environ- 
ment^: otherwise,  "precocity"  will 
reflect  oidy  different  training  and  ex- 
posure.  And  even  if  environments 
were  identical — which  we  know  they 
are  not — we  would  still  have  the  un- 
tested  assumption  that  precocity  in 
performance  is  a  measure  of  capacity 
and  not,  say,  motivation. 

Jensen  and  Herrnstein's  second 
reason  for  thinking  IQ  tests  measure 
capacity  is  that  IQ  correlates  mod- 
erately well  with  success  in  school 
and  later  job  status,  and  these  are 
assumed  to  be  well  correlated  with 
intelligence.  Unhappily,  this  argu- 
ment doesn't  help  much  either.  There 
is  little  reason  to  assume  that  success 
in  school  or  on  the  job  is  much  re- 
lated to  intelligence.  Other  things, 
like  class  background,  correlate  even 
better  with  such  achievement  than 
IQ  does.  Anyway,  even  if  IQ  and 
intelligence  were  each  fairly  well  cor- 
related with  school  success,  this 
doesn't  by  itself  mean  they  are  cor- 
related well  or  at  all  with  each  other. 
Finally,  of  course,  "correlation" 
does  not  mean  "causation,"  as  Herrn- 
stein occasionally  suggests. 

Given  the  questionable  assump- 
tions behind  IQ  tests,  it  would  be  an 
incredible  coincidence  if  IQ  tests  did 
indeed  measure  some  common  qual- 
ity of  intelligence.  But  I  don't  think 
it  is  any  accident  that  IQ  tests  have 
been  constructed  with  assumptions 
that  are  so  politically  useful.  From 
the  start,  the  developers  and  pro- 
moters of  this  test  technique  were  all 
convinced  of  hereditary,  race,  and 
class  differences  in  intelligence.  Tests 
that  failed  to  confirm  those  assump- 
tions were  treated  as  failing  to  mea- 
sure intelligence.  Thus,  when  Sir 
Francis  Galton  devised  tests  that 
failed  to  show  intelligence  was  corre- 
lated with  "preeminence"  in  society, 
he  threw  out  his  tests,  not  his  thesis 
that  "the  average  intellectual  stan- 
dard of  the  Negro  is  some  two  grades 
below  our  own. " 

It  is  no  wonder  that  various  Amer- 


ican  psychologists  Herman,  Th 
dike,  Otis,  Goddard,  Yerkes) 
believed  in  race  and  class  in 
gence    differences   were   so  h 
when  Binet,  a  Frenchman,  devel 
a  handy  instrument.  Terman,  wl 
1916  developed  the  American 
sion  of  Binet's  test,  already  beli 
that  low  intelligence  "is  very, 
common  among  Spanish,  Indian 
Mexican  families  of  the  South 
and  also  many  Negroes.  Their 
ness  seems  to  be  racial,  or  at  lea; 
herent   in   the  family   stocks  : 
which   they  come."   He  sugge 
"Children  of  this  group  shoulJj 
segregated  in  special  classes  .  .  .  til 
is  no  possibility  at  present  of  II 
vincing  society  that  they  shouldl 
be  allowed  to  reproduce."  He  aril 
for  a  major  testing  program:  "\fl| 
this  is  done  there  will  be  discovl 
enormously  significant  racial  dp 
ences  which  cannot  be  wiped  01 1 
any  scheme  of  mental  culture." 
man's  elitism  was  echoed  by 
dard.  Based  on  early  IQ  tests  use 
Ellis  Island,  Goddard  reported 
over  80  percent  of  all  immigJH 
were  "feeble-minded."  IQ  test 
used  to  justify  deportations  anc 
tually  immigration  quotas. 


»F    IQ    DOES    NOT    MEASURE  injfl 

I  gence,  then  Step  (  2  )  of  the  KjAt 
gument,  the  claim  that  about  80  tot 
cent  of  IQ  differences  between  II 
viduals  are  genetically  based,  II 
much  of  its  significance.  But  II 
look  anyway  at  the  experimental! 
dence  for  the  high  "heritability"H 
mate  since  it  appears  to  bell 
strongest  step  in  the  IQ  argumjl 
If  scientists  could  raise  genetiB 

*  The  high  heritability  estimated 
pears  likely  only  if  we  ignore  oppJH 
evidence  based  on  IQ  boosting  stuH 
Programs  that  "improve"  the  child's^ 
vironment  by  subjecting  the  childreM 
intensive  tutoring,  or  by  coaching  mo| 
on  how  to  play  with  and  read  to  :H 
children,  produced  dramatic  15-  tojH 
point  IQ  gains  which  seem  to  be  1 M 
lasting.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  coachM 
mother  an  hour  or  so  a  week  even  scriH 
es  the  surface  of  the  differences  beV| 
lower-  and  upper-class  living  and  cw 
rearing  conditions.  In  my  own  view,  ifl 
low  IQ  is  no  sign  of  "stunted  intelligeijfl 
I  think  programs  geared  to  boosting | 
rather  than  teaching  children  somelij 
useful,  are  a  waste  of  time.  But  by  ell 
ing  that  "environmentalism"  is  in  a  C  III 
in  spite  of  all  this  pro-environment* 
evidence,  Jensen  and  Herrnstein  see:H 
be  attempting  an  unwarranted  shil  "  I 
the  burden  of  proof. 


THE  SMART  WIUTI    MAN'S  HI  KDEN 


unrelated  people  in  identical,  labora- 
tory controlled  environments,  like 
rat-,  then  i;  <  Id  estimate  "herit- 

ability" directly:  all  variations  in 
IQ  would  lie  due  to  genes.  But  peo- 
ple are  not  rats,  and  we  cannot  really 
determine  when  two  environments 
are  identical.  To  settle  the  "nature 
v.  nurture"  controversy,  therefore, 
scientist-  are  forced  to  turn  to  "life 
experiments"  in  place  of  lab  experi- 
ment-: in  particular,  to  cases  of  ge- 
netically identical  people  (one-egg 
twins  i  raised  separately.  For,  logi- 
cally', any  difference  in  the  IQs  of 
identical  twins  must  be  due  to  en- 
vironment. If  the  difference  is  small, 
then  the  contribution  of  environment 
is  small  and  that  of  genes  high. 

There  have  been  four  major  stud- 
ies of  separated  twins,  and  their  re- 
sults appear  to  give  Jensen  and 
Herrnstein  considerable  support.  The 
IO-  of  the  twins  -how  far  less  varia- 
tion than  IQs  in  the  population  as  a 
whole,  indicating  a  small  environ- 
mental contribution.  In  Sir  Cyril 
Burt  -  study  of  fifty-three  twin  pairs, 
for  example,  IQs  of  twins  raised  sep- 
arately showed  rather  high  (.771) 
correlations,  supporting  Jen-en's  cal- 
culation of  about  80  percent  heri- 


tability.  Jensen  combines  the  data 
from  all  four  studies  since  they  agree 
in  their  basic  results,  and  claim  to  use 
standard  tests  and  procedures;  fur- 
thermore, they  have  been  reviewed  by 
others  with  no  serious  challenge.  Fi- 
nally. Jensen  supplements  the  evi- 
dence for  high  heritability  from  the 
twin  studies  with  evidence  from  other 
"life  experiments."  For  example, 
adopted  children's  IQs  seem  to  cor- 
relate better  with  their  natural  moth- 
er-' IQs  than  with  their  adopting 
mothers'.  And  kinship  studies  com- 
paring closeness  of  genetic  relation  to 
similarity  in  IQ  are  compatible  with 
a  high  estimate  of  heritability.  The 
data,  as  scientists  would  say,  look 
pretty  "hard." 

That's  what  Professor  Leon  Kam- 
in.  chairman  of  the  Princeton  Experi- 
mental Psychology  Department,  may 
have  thought  before  he  began  to 
scratch  a  little  at  this  evidence.  His 
study  gives  strong  reason  to  think 
the  data  may  not  be  so  hard  after  all. 

First.  Kamin  argues,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  see  hoyv  well  designed  the 
existing  "life  experiments"  are.  If 
the  life  experiments  on  twins  are  to 
give  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  en- 
vironmental contribution  to  IQ,  it  is 


It  started  with  Fleischmann's. 
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The  martini  didn't  taste  like  this  until 
1 870.  The  year  that  Charles  Fleischmann  made 
the  dry  martini  possible  by  creating  the  world's  first 
dry  gin.  Today,  the  Fleischmann  martini  tastes  drier  '     ;  ~ 
because  it's  still  made  with  the  driest  gin  in  the  world. 

ischmannsThe  worlds  driest  gin  since1870. 

•OW  AMERICAN  GRAIN  •  90  PROOF  •  THE  FLEISCHMANN  DISTILLING  CORP  NVC 


essential  that  the  separated  twin: : 
randomly  placed  in  the  full  rang  | 
environments  that  a  society  of| 
Otherwise,  there  will  be  less  IQ  1 1 
ation  than  there  should  be  and  it] 
look,  as  though  genes  contribute  rtj 
than  they  do.  Did  the  four  stun 
Jensen  and  Herrnstein  rely  on  rej 
provide  the  full  range  of  envjl 
ments  needed?  It  appears  not.*  I 

For  one  thing,  the  twins  in  all  i| 
studies  either  went  to  adoptive  hdi 
or  else  one  member  of  a  pair! 
raised  at  home.  Adoptive  famjj 
however,  are  generally  well  abovl 
erage  for  their  communities  in  jl 
nomic  security,  cultural  and  eql 
tional  status;  they  are  smaller  j| 
average,  and  have  older  than  ava 
parents.  Besides,  adoption  age| 
match  children's  characteristics' 
those  of  the  natural  parents)  to  I 
acteristics  of  the  adopting  famih  I 
religion,  sex,  age,  color  and  coml 
ion,  physique,  medical  historyif 
family  background. 

But  there  are  even  more  sp 
problems  with  the  studies.  In 
half  of  Burt's  cases,  one  of  the 
stayed  in  the  natural  parent's  H 
In  general,  these  twins  shared  II 
lar  geographical  regions,  similJI 
cial  and  religious  customs;  thai 
ten  played  together  and  sharell 
same  school  system.  Shields,  thjl 
thor  of  another  study,  claimll 
twins  had  different  environment!! 
his  report  documents  extensively 
larities.  For  example,  Benjamiijl 
Ronald  were  "brought  up  in  thejl 
fruit-groyving  village,  Ben  by  thjlj 
ents,  Ron  by  the  grandmotheijB 
[and  were]  ...  in  school  togejB 
Jessie  and  Winifred  were  "brji 
up  within  a  hundred  yards  ofjfl 
other  .  .  .  wanted  to  sit  at  thelpj 
desk."  Bertram  and  Christophei 
raised  by  paternal  aunts  "ami 
living  next  door  to  one  another 

*  Kamin  delivered  a  paper  ana 
the  existing  data  at  a  recent  meet 
the  Eastern  Psychology  Association 
ing  most  of  the  points  1  cite  above 
rather  sad  that  Herrnstein,  who  ha 
stantly  complained  of  alleged  in 
mints  on  his  "academic  freedom 
who  charges  his  critics  with  fail 
consider  his  arguments,  has  resor 
a  recent  issue  of  Science  to  ch 
Kamin  with  being  "blinded"  by  Mi 
(for  which  there  seems  to  be  » 
dence).  Presumably,  Herrnstein  ht 
In  be  prepared  to  charge  the  wholi 
bership  of  the  Eastern  Psychology 
ciation  since  they  voted  by  a  two 
margin  "to  censure  the  use  of  in< 
sive  evidence  concerning  the  herit 
of  IQ." 


occasions, 
is  actually  unfurl  our  umbrellas. 
II  nuary  7th,  for  example:  our  Christmas  Day. 


I  We've  been  celebrating  Christmas  since  330  A.  D.,  the  year 
njentius  the  Syrian  visited  our  shores.  Christmas  is  in  January 
a  ise  we  follow  the  Julian  calendar.  We  celebrate  Christmas  and 
?8ther  great  festivals  in  our  own  special  way,  in  our  15,000 

■  hes...many  of  them  carved  from  living  rock.  Eleven  of  them 
4  i  village  of  Lalibela  are  hailed  as  wonders  of  the  world. 

I  Ve  celebrate  with  music  and  chanting,  with  reading.  f' 
m  Is  illuminated  by  monks  long  centuries  ago.  With  colorful 
iflssions,  and  the  dancing  of  debteras.  And,  on  these  speciai 

■  lions,  we  actually  unfurl  the  colorful  umbrellas  we  seldom 
3therwise,  thanks  to  our  friendly  climate. 

Ethiopia,  the  unexpected.  Hidden  from  the  world  for  centuries. 
In  )wn  to  all  but  a  few.  Waiting. 

Vaiting  for  you  to  come  and  celebrate  with  us.  Talk  to  your 
r*  agent,  or  fill  in  the  coupon  on  the  right. 


I'd  like  to  be  among  the  first  to  discover  Ethiopia,  the  Hidden  Empire,  with 
Ethiopian  Airlines  (daily  Boeing  flights  from  Europe).  Please  send  me  brochures. 
Ethiopian  Airlines,  200  East  42nd  St  ,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017,  Tel.  (212)  867-0095. 

Dept  P-4 

Name  

Address     


City 


State 


Zip 


The  Key  to  the  Hidden  Empire 
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YEARS  TO  COME. 


EXPERTS  SAY  THAT  BENEATH  OUR 
ASTAL  WATERS  THERE'S  ENOUGH  OIL 
ID  NATURAL  GAS  TO  MEET  A  SUBSTAN 
ILLY  LARGER  PORTION  OF  AMERICA  S 
ERGY  NEEDS. 

PRESIDENT  NIXON  HAS  DIRECTED 
E  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR  TO 
UREASE  THE  RATE  OF  LEASING  OF 
TER  CONTINENTAL  SHELF  AREAS 
R  EXPLORATORY  DRILLING. 

THIS  IS  AN  IMPORTANT  FIRST  STEP 
ERE  MAY  STILL  BE  DELAYS  BECAUSE 
ENVIRONMENTAL  CONCERNS. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  U.S.  MARINE 
ILLING  SUGGESTS  THAT  THERE 
IULDBE  SMALL  RISK  IN  PROVIDING 
E  NATION  WITH  MUCH-NEEDED  NEW 
PPLIES.  WHICH  COULD  BE  AVAIL- 
LE  WITHIN  A  FEW  YEARS. 

During  the  winterof  1972-73,  some 
lericans  experienced  shortages  of 
tural  gas.  certain  heating  oils,  jet 
as,  diesel  fuel. 

in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1973, 

oline  shortages. 

Why? 

Because  the  United  States  is  using 
re  energy  than  it  is  producing, 
mestic  reserves  of  oil  and  natural 
are  being  consumed  much  faster 
n  replacement  reserves  are  being 
zovered  and  developed.  The 
iwth  of  refining  capacity  also  lags 
behind  the  rise  in  demand. 
)il  and  natural  gas  supply  77 
cent  of  all  the  energy  this  country 
5.  including  nearly  40  percent 
•;jr  electricity. 

'oh  Marine  Drilling  Could  Help, 
bere  are  no  quick  and  easy  solu- 
s  for  America's  energy  problems, 
one  that  offers  great  promise 


toward  meeting  our  future  demand 
for  energy  is  to  expand  exploration 
and  drilling  in  our  coastal  waters. 

Marine  production  already  supplies 
almost  18  percent  of  our  domestic 
crude  oil,  nearly  1 7  percent  of  domes- 
tic natural  gas.  Without  these  contri- 
butions our  energy  situation  would  be 
far  worse  than  it  is. 

The  United  States  now  uses  17 
million  barrels  of  oil  a  day,  more  than 
6  billion  barrels  a  year.  A  larger  share 
of  this  could  be  supplied  by  marine 
wells,  perhaps  within  five  years,  if 
leasing  for  exploratory  drilling  is 
expanded  rapidly. 

According  to  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  estimates,  the  nation's  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  may  contain  from 
160  to  190  billion  barrels  of  crude  oil, 
25  or  30  billion  barrels  of  natural  gas 
liquids,  and  from  820  to  1,110  trillion 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  that  are 
probably  recoverable. 

"Recoverable,"  that  is,  after  the 
investment  of  billions  of  dollars  and 
years  of  time  in  their  development. 

Oil:  A  Source  of  Public  Revenue. 

Marine  drilling  areas  are  owned 
either  by  the  federal  government  or 
by  state  governments. 

As  a  taxpayer,  you'll  be  interested 
to  know  that  under  present  laws  the 
federal  government  and  coastal  states 
would  receive  bonuses,  rents  and 
royalties  from  leasing. 

These  could  be  important  sources 
of  public  revenue.  During  1972,  the 
federal  government  received  over 
S2.6  billion  in  royalties,  bonuses,  and 
other  payments  from  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  oil  and  gas  production. 

Drillable  portions  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  add  up  to  more 
than  one  million  square  miles,  one- 
third  as  large  as  the  total  land  surface 
of  the  "lower  48"  states.  To  date,  less 


than  two  percent  of  this  vast  area  has 
been  leased  for  drilling.  In  his  Energy 
Message  to  Congress  on  April  18, 1973, 
President  Nixon  stated  that  he  has 
directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  increase  the  annual  acreage  leased, 
beginning  in  1974. 

The  Record  of  17,000  Wells. 

Drilling  in  American  coastal  waters 
began  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  Some  17,000  oil  and  gas 
wells  have  been  drilled  in  the  marine 
environment.  Yet  only  four  marine  oil 
well  accidents  have  posed  a  serious 
pollution  problem,  and  none  of  these 
resulted  in  permanent  damage  to  the 
environment.  And  technology 
continues  to  be  improved. 

Yet  in  recent  years,  environmental 
opposition  has  delayed  the  orderly 
development  of  marine  resources  that 
are  more  urgently  needed  every  day. 

The  Real  Shortage  Is  Time. 

There  is  a  pressing  need  to  increase 
domestic  supplies  of  oil  and  natural 
gas,  and  to  build  new  refineries, 
terminals,  and  other  facilities  to  get 
products  to  consumers. 

The  United  States  will  not  "run  out" 
of  energy  in  the  near  future.  But, 
because  of  the  long  lead  time  required 
to  develop  new  energy  sources,  we 
cannot  safely  delay  action  that  could 
increase  those  supplies.  The  need  is 
real,  and  so  is  the  urgency. 


To  tell  you  more  about  a  vital 

subject,  we've  prepared  a  booklet, 
"The  How  and  Why  of  Undersea 
Drilling."  Write  to  Dept.  H2,  American 
Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  DC.  20006 
for  your  free  copy. 


A  COUNTRY  THAT  RUNS  OH  OIL  CAN'T  AFFORD  TO  RUN  SHORT. 


straight  talk  about  a/tylu/ 


Listen  carefully  and  you  can  still  hear  some  audiophiles  refer  to  the 
record  stylus  as  . . .  "the  needle.''  Although  we  are  not  about  to 
quibble  over  semantics,  we  would  like  to  go  on  record,  so  to  speak, 
as  observing  that  the  stylus  of  today  bears  no  more  resemblance 
to  a  needle  than  it  does  to  a  ten-penny  nail.  In  fact,  it  is  probably 
the  most  skillfully  assembled,  critically  important  component  in  any 

high  fidelity  system.  It  must  maintain 
flawless  contact  with  the  undulating 
walls  of  the  record  groove  — at  the 
whisper-weight  tracking  forces  re- 
quired to  preserve  the  fidelity  of  your 
records  through  repeated  playings. 
We  put  everything  we  know  into  our 
Shure  Stereo  Dynetic  Stylus  Assem- 
blies—and we  tell  all  about  it  in  an 
informative  booklet.  "Visit  To  The 
Small  World  Of  A  Stylus."  For  your 
copy,  write: 

Shure  Brothers  Inc. 

222  Hartrey  Ave.,  Evanston,  Illinois  60204 

In  Canada  A  C  Simmonds  &  Sons  Ltd 


THE  SMART  WHITE  MAN'S  BUB  El 
Burt's  is  the  only  one  of  the  >ij 
studies  that  even  attempts  to  ill 
that  the  twins  went  into  homt  c 
differing  socio-economic  status.  ■ 
according  to  Kamin,  the  data  iffii 
paper  where  he  makes  this  claii  d 
not  exactly  match  data  on  the  m 
twins  puhlished  hy  his  assistant] 
in  several  places,  fail  to  match  at 
that  Burt  sent  to  Jensen.  NeveB 
less,  in  spite  of  these  devastfl 
problems,  and  in  spite  of  the  cqa 
dental  fact  that  Burt's  original 
sheets  have  been  conveniently^ 
stroyed,  Jensen  sticks  to  his  gun  \ 
Kamin  has  probed  anotherllj 
feature  of  experimental  design  ii  hi 
tw  in  studies.  To  carry  out  an  estul 
fairly,  it  is  necessary  that  th(  [{ 
tr~N  be  standardized  with  regai  t( 
sex  and  age.  After  all,  one-egg  1  n 
are  the  same  age  and  sex  as  w( 
being  look-alikes,  and  it  wouldn 
very  scientific  if  the  twins'  IQs  ir 
made  to  look  more  similar  simpl  )e 
cause  they  had  the  same  age  anc  a 
Yet  the  IQ  tests  used  for  Jensen's 
mate  were  not  standardized  foi 
and  sex.  Kamin  has  shown  tha 
high  correlations  of  twins'  IQs  ir 
of  the  studies  can  be  accounted  :c 
almost  entirely  by  the  failure  to 
dardize  the  tests  for  age  alone. 

Anyone  who  has  taken  a  psy.o. 
ogy  course  knows  that  one  rau: 
ways  try  to  compensate  for  or  ' 
out  the  bias  of  the  person  doin 
experiment.  One  needs  uniform 
and  testing  procedures.  One  sh 
make  sure,  for  example,  that 
member  of  a  twin  pair  was  teste  * 
a  different  person.  Knowing  th 
suits  of  one  twin's  IQ  test  might 
to  biasing,  even  unconscious  bia 
of  the  result  on  the  other  twin, 
fortunately  for  Jensen,  experimi  I 
bias  is  evident  in  the  twin  stu  i 
In  all  but  five  of  thirty-eight 
Shields  tested  both  members 
twin  pair  himself  and  found  an  ; 
age  difference  of  4.9  points,  a  S|i 
difference  pointing  to  a  large  ge;  I 
contribution.  In  the  five  other  c  fSt 
he  tested  one  twin  and  his  assii 
the  other.  Here  they  found  a  I 
point  average  difference,  about 
mal  for  the  population  as  a  v 
and  compatible  with  a  nearly 
estimate  of  heritability.  Shield' 
nores  this  discrepancy.  Burt  alsc 
parently  tested  almost  all  the  t 
in  his  study  himself  so  we  hav 
way  of  knowing  how  much  he 
have  "unconsciously"  biased  th 
suits.  This  factor  alone  should 
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of  these  major 
works  of  history 
and  world  affairs 
would  you  like 
nn^  f°r all 

FOR  ONLY  \M  *ji  THREE 

WITH  YOUR  FIRST  HISTORY  BOOK  CLUB 
MEMBERSHIP  CHOICE 


First  price  is  publisher's  list.  Boldface  shows  member's  price. 


234  A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHI- 
NESE COMMUNIST  PARTY,  1921- 
1949  (VOL.  I)  By  Jacques  Guil- 
lermai.  $12.95/$8.95 

247.  A  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN 

LAW  By  Lawrence  M.  Friedman. 

$14  95/$9.75 

206  THE  CAMPAIGN  FOR  GUA- 
DALCANAL By  Jack  Coggins. 

$9.95/$7.50 


254.  HARRY  TRUMAN  AND  THE 
CRISIS  PRESIDENCY  By  Bert 
Cochran.  $10.00/$7.70 

671.  MEDIEVAL  HISTORY:  The 
Life  and  Death  of  a  Civilization 
(2nd  Edition)  By  Norman  F.  Can 
tor.  $11.50/$B.5O 

543.  ANCIENT  EUROPE  By  Slum  I 
Piggott.  From  6000  B.C.  to  the 
Roman  era  $10.00/$7.5O 


ISENHOWER  AND  THE 
AN  CRUSADES  By  Her- 
I'armet.  Assessing  the 
Ocy  of  the  non  politician 
Eef»l  the  peace"  in  the 
$12  95/$8.95 

E  RUSSO-GERMAN  WAR 

By  Albert  Seaton. 

$15.00/$9.95 

TINIAN  AND  THEODORA 

?rt  Browning.  The  peas- 
tl  ami  lady  of  ill  repute 
:<1  the  Bv/antine  Roman 
$15.00/$9.95 

HISTORY  OF  THE  AFRI- 
DPLE  B    Robert  W.  July. 

$15.00/$8.95 

TI-INTELLECTU ALISM  IN 
*N  LIFE  By  Richard  Ho) 
America's  liistoric  suspi- 
intellectuals.  Pulit/cr 
mer.  $7.9S/$5.95 

EASE  AND  HISTORY  By 

h  F.  Cartwright.  The 
ought  by  epidemic  and 
in  the  course  of  history 
"eat  historical  characters. 

$7.95/$6.95 

"CHCRAFT  IN  THE  MID- 

py  Jeffrey  Burton  Rus- 
$15.00/$9.95 

6  'IRE  OF  THE  STEPPES:  A 
f  Central  Asia  By  Rene" 

$17.50/$9.95 


825.  HARPER  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF 
THE  MODERN  WORLD:  A  Con- 
cise Reference  History  from  1760 
to  the  Present  Ed.  by  Richard 
li    Morris  C-  Graham  II!  Irwin. 

$17.50/$!  1 .50 

750.  THE  GERMAN  DICTATOR- 
SHIP: The  Origins,  Structure,  and 
Consequences  of  Notional  So- 
cialism By  hail  Dietrich  Bracher. 

$13  95  /$9.50 

877.  APACHE  CHRONICLE:  The 
Story  of  a  People  By  ]<>lin  Up 
ton  Terrell.  $12.50/$8.50 

859.  LET  HISTORY  JUDGE:  The 
Origins  and  Consequences  of 
Stalinism  By  Roy    I  Medvedev 
$12.50/$8.5O 

856.  THE  CIVIL  WAR  DAY  BY 
DAY:  An  Almanac,  1861-65  B\  E. 

/i.  Long  with  Barbara  Long.  For- 
ward In   Bi  uce  Catton. 

$17.50/$10.95 

858.  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE: 
An  Intimate  Biography  By  Vin- 
cent Cronin.  Drawing  on  newly 
discovered  source  material,  a 
quite  surprising  picture  of  Na- 
poleon the  man.       $12  SO  $8.50 

104.  THE  INDIAN  HERITAGE  OF 
AMERICA  fly  Alvin  M.  Josephy, 
Jr.  The  history,  archaeology,  and 
ethnology  of  all  Indian  cultures 
in  the  Americas  since  the  Ice 
Age.  $10.00/$7.50 
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Four  good  reasons  to  join  The  History  Book  Club: 
Dramatic  savings.  As  a  trial  member,  you  can  save  over  50% 
on  your  choice  of  the  finest  works  of  history  and  world  af- 
fairs  more  than  150  titles  to  choose  from  each  month, 
l  iberal  bonus  plan.  Yon  are  free  to  select  your  bonus  books 
from  our  entire  list  ...  no  restrictions  as  in  most  clubs  After 
trial  membership,  you  earn  a  bonus  certificate  with  every  four 
books  you  purchase. 

Exceptional  quality.  The  History  Book  Club  always  brings 
you  new  volumes  identical  with  or  superior  to  original  pub- 
lishers' editions  .  .  .  never  economy  "book  club"  reprints. 
Convenience  and  service.  Here's  how  the  Club  works.  Every 
four  weeks,  you  receive  our  Review  and  a  dated  reply  card. 
If  you  want  the  Editor's  Choice,  do  nothing:  the  book  will 
come  automatically.  To  order  a  different  book  or  no  book,  re- 
turn the  card  by  specified  date.  You  will  have  at  least  10  clays 
to  make  your  choice— but  if  you  should  get  an  unwanted  book 
because  of  late  mail,  we  guarantee  return  postage. 
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THK  SMART  WHIT1  MAN'S  BURDEN 


us  to  throw  out  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  data  for  the  four  comhined 
studies. 

In  addition,  there  is  some  evidence 
that  selective  ex<  lusion  of  data  in  the 
Shields  study,  as  well  as  in  Burt's 
procedure  of  "adjusted  assessments" 
if  scon  -  seemed  too  far  off,  operated 
to  increase  similarities  in  twins'  IQs. 
In  fact,  Burt  didn't  even  administer 
>tandard  tests  in  all  cases.  He  admits 
in  a  footnote  to  giving  "personal  in- 
terviews" and  "camouflaged  IQ  tests" 
and  then  later  refers  to  them  as  "tests 
of  the  usual  type." 

Finally,  there  is  an  even  more  se- 
rious prohlem  with  the  data.  Burt, 
who  may  not  even  have  used  stan- 
dard test  procedures,  nevertheless 
managed  to  find  correlations  that  re- 
main identical  to  the  third  decimal 
place  in  spite  of  sample  size  changes 
of  over  100  percent — just  about  a 
mathematical  impossibility.  For  in- 
stance, Burt's  papers  report  the  same 
.771  correlation  for  twins  reared  sep- 
arately in  three  studies,  one  involv- 
ing twenty-one  twin  pairs  ( 1955  ) , 
one  involving  "over  thirty"  pairs 
(  1958 ) ,  and  finally  fifty-three  pairs 
(19661.  Even  a  college  chemistry 
student  knows  better  than  to  report 
data  like  that  in  his  lab  reports — 
they'd  be  thrown  out  as  "fudged."  It 
might  be  noted  that  Burt,  in  1909, 
before  any  IQ  data  were  available, 
remarked  that  his  smarter  subjects 
tended  to  be  "blond." 

The  "hard  data"  for  Jensen's  es- 
timates has  turned  to  mush.  With  re- 
gard to  every  crucial  feature  of  ex- 
perimental design,  to  say  nothing  of 
experimenter  integrity,  the  famous 
twin  studies  fall  apart.  Yet  these  "life 
experiments"  are  the  cornerstone  of 
Jensen's  estimate  of  heritability. 


rj^HE  THIRD  STEP  IN  THE  IQ  ARGU- 

Jl  ment  asserts  that  the  high  80- 
percent  heritability  of  IQ  for  indi- 
viduals can  be  used  to  explain  the 
15-point  difference  in  the  mean  IQ 
of  blacks  and  whites  or  the  30-point 
difference  between  the  mean  IQ  of 
lower  and  upper  c  lasses.  To  go  from 
individual  to  group  differences  is  a 
big,  in  fact  fatal,  leap,  since  "her- 
ty"  is  defined  <  '  'v  for  individ- 
ual differences,  and  in  frenetics  Jen- 
sen himself  warns  against  it.  But 
later  he  leaped  with  abandon,  as 
when  he  commented  in  the  New  York 
Times,  "The  number  of  intelligence 
genes  seems  lower  overall  in  the  black 


population  than  in  the  white." 

In  Kdueability  I  pages  155-156), 
Jensen  again  attempts  the  leap  from 
individuals  to  groups,  this  time  by 
bamboozling  the  reader  with  a  math- 
ematical argument.  Basically,  using 
mathematical  equations,  he  says  that 
if  heritability  is  high  (80  percent) 
and  if  IQ  is  well-correlated  ( .5  I  with 
success,  then  mathematics  tells  us 
genes  must  play  some  role  in  deter- 
mining success.  However,-he  neglects 
to  tell  the  reader  that  the  "some  role" 
genes  "must"  play  could  be  com- 
pletely insignificant;  it  has  to  be  only 
slightly  more  than  zero.  And  he 
fails  to  warn  the  reader  that  his  ar- 
gument depends  crucially  on  herit- 
ability being  as  high  as  he  says  it 
is.  This  argument  hardly  fools  the 
reader  familiar  with  mathematics  and 
is  completely  unfair  to  the  non-math- 
ematical reader. 

While  making  the  same  jensenian 
jump  from  individuals  to  groups  (so- 
cial elates  i .  Herrnstein  tries  to  back 
away  from  the  delicate  issue  of  black- 
white  differences.  "We  do  not  know 
why  blacks  bunch  toward  the  lower 
end  of  the  social  scale,"  he  writes  on 
page  14.  Again  on  page  186,  "The 
only  proper  conclusion  is  that  we  do 
not  know  whether  .  .  .  [racial  differ- 
ences in  IQ  are]  .  .  .  more  genetic, 
less  genetic,  or  precisely  as  genetic  as 
might  seem  to  be  implied  by  a  herit- 
ability of  .8."  But  if  "bunching" 
blacks  into  the  poorest  section  of  the 
working  class  is  a  mechanism  that 
can  "environmentally"  lower  black 
IQs,  then  why  doesn't  "bunching" 
most  working-class  people  into  work- 
ing-class living  conditions  "environ- 
mentally" lower  their  IQs?  Herrn- 
stein cannot  admit  that  working-class 
living  conditions  can  significantly 
lower  IQs;  that  would  undermine  his 
entire  thesis  that  class  differences  in 
IQ  are  highly  heritable.  His  only  way 
out  of  the  dilemma  is  to  say  that 
working-class  environments  depress 
black  IQs  but  not  white  IQs,  a  diffi- 
cult argument  to  defend.* 


THE  LAST  STEP  OF  THE  IQ  ARGU- 
MENT, the  "meritocracy"  thesis, 
claims  that  success  in  life  is  in  large 
part  determined  by  high  IQ.  Jensen 
uses  this  step  to  explain  why  blacks, 
with  their  lower  average  IQs,  have 

*  Herrnstein  could  still  say  that  things 
like  "racist  insults"  are  what  depress 
black  IQs.  But  does  he  think  poor  whites 
suffer  no  insults  or  discrimination? 


t  a 


1 


low  "educability"  and  therefor! 
found  disproportionately  in  the 
end  of  the  working  class.  Doe 
IQ,"  however,  explain  racist 
differentials  or  "last  hired,  first 
policies  exercised  by  many  cM 
nies?  In  1967,  thousands  of  job™ 
given  to  blacks  in  the  auto  incp 
following  the  Detroit  riots.  Wal 
higher  level  of  "success"  a  resH 
boosted  IQ?  Jensen,  it  seems,  m 
have  us  forget  all  we  know  n 
economic,  political,  and  social  pj 
and  believe  instead  that  all  I 
some  Invisible  Hand  has  been  m 
ting  people  for  subtle,  inherit^ 
ferences  in  IQ,  differences  t 
time  impose  education,  une 
ment,  and  welfare  burdens  o 
ety.  ( page  16 )  * 

But  if  Jensen,  who  thinks  the) 
population  averages  out  gene 
superior  to  the  black  populat: 
still  in  the  grip  of  the  White 
Burden,  then  Herrnstein,  who| 
cial  concern  for  the  implicati 
IQ  in  the  meritocracy  is  see 
cleansed  of  racial  overtones, 
the  grip  of  The  Smart  Man's  B 
Herrnstein  reveals  the  onu 
Smart  Man's  Burden  in  his  f 
"syllogism": 

( 1 )  If  differences  in  mentaH 
ities  are  inherited,  and 

I  2  I  If  success  requires  thosH 
ities,  and 

( 3  )  If  earnings  and  presthM 
pend  on  success, 

(4)  Then  social  standing  fl 
reflects  earnings  and  prestige! 
be  based  to  some  extent  on  inh  I 
differences  among  people. 

Herrnstein  reveals  the  aH 
of  the  Burden  in  his  Atlantic  laH 
"As  the  wealth  and  complex! 
human  society  grow,  there  m 
precipitated  out  of  the  mass  ! 
manity  a  low-capacity  (intellfl 
and  otherwise  I  residue  that  ni 
unable  to  master  the  commonl 
pations,  cannot  compete  for  s! 
and  achievement,  and  are  moa 
ly  to  be  born  to  parents  whofl 
similarly  failed."  A  residue  ! 
one  gathers,  will  make  huge  detm 
on  the  good  will  and  tax  mon  til 
its  betters.  It  is  a  little  perplexii  J 

*  Jensen,  showing  an  astonish 
norance  of  history,  says:  "It  i 
likely — though  speculative  of  c(  *i 
that  Negroes  brought  here  as  slav<  M 
selected  for  docility  and  strength  1" 
than  mental  ability,  and  that  throijB 
lective  mating  fwith  slave  ownersB 
mental  qualities  never  had  a  chefl 
flourish." 


German  precision, 
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American  practicalit 


Tien  you  ride  in  an  Audi  100LS  youH  be  im- 
sed  with  the  following : 

n  aura  of  dignity  because  the  car  has  just 
t  the  same  headroom  and  legroom  as  Eng- 
!'s  Rolls-Royce  Silver  Shadow, 
uncanny  feeling  of  precision  because  it  has 
me  type  of  reliable  ignition  system  as  Ger- 
s  Porsche  911.  And  the  same  kind  of  effi- 
eating  and  ventilation  system  as  her  Mer- 
Benz  280SE. 

air  for  handling  because  it  has  the  same  type 


of  steering  system  as  Italy's  racing  Ferrari. 

And  astonishing  practicality  because  it  has  the 
same  trunk  space  as  America's  Lincoln  Continen 
tal  Mark  IV.  And  front-wheel  drive  like  her  Cadil 
lac  Eldorado. 

When  you  ride  in  an  Audi  you  get  the  best  Eng 
land,  Germany,  Italy  and  America  have  to  offer. 

,  The  $4,385* Audi 

Its  a  lot  of  cars  (or  the  money. 


•Suggested  retail  price  East  Coast  P.O.E.  for  100LS.  West  Coast  P.O.E.  slightly  higher. 
Local  taxes  and  other  dealer  delivery  charges,  if  any,  additional. 


a  magnificent 
obsession 


It  had  been  his  father's  huntin'odj 
isolated  in  a  marsh  far  from  P;.soj 
but  for  Louis  XIV  it  soon  be-offl 
magnificent  obsession  called  Vdfl 
— a  grand  palace  for  his  igaj 
whims  . . .  where  leopariiil 
lions  would  roam  in  courtyard:  ell 
as  hundreds  of  guests  dined  at  silver  tables  in  week-long  banquets  and  celebration  . . .  where7  vi 
Sun  King  of  France,  reigned  supremely  from  his  world  of  mirrors  and  chandeliers,  from  hJion 
of  gardens  stocked  with  hummingbirds  and  flamingoes  to  the  affairs  of  state  and  the  affairs  of  psits 

Versailles — the  life-long  creation  of  Louis  XIV,  who  at  the  age  of  30  was  Europe  ra 
formidable  ruler — is  the  story  of  France  in  her  most  opulent  era  ...  of  court  intrigue  whe  rifl 
mistresses  used  poison  as  well  as  passion  to  gain  favor  ...  of  the  famous  and  powerful  M-lan 
de  Pompadour  and  the  haughty,  lovely  Marie  Antoinette  ...  of  revolution  and  artist', « 

cadence  and  decorum.  Travel  to  Versailles  and  walk  the  )14 
beautiful  Hall  of  Mirrors  .  .  .  stand  at  the  window  hei 
Napoleon  dreamed  of  future  glories  in  an  echoing,  npl 
palace  .  .  .  promenade  through  a  vast  and  incredil 
of  gardens. 

Go  there,  visit  Versailles  as  our  guest  1  d 
covering  VERSAILLES — a  unique  and  1; 
illustrated  volume  that's  part  of  an  e> 
new  series  from  Newsweek  Boob 
Wonders  of  Man.  You  can  samj  1 
volume — and  the  series — v  v\ 
obligating  yourself  to  buy  an) 
The  order  card  (or  the  o 
will  bring  you  VERSAIL1 
examine  in  your  own  he 
li 


(Actual  size:  9'A"  x  1 1  Vz ") 


Picture  credits:  Adam  Woolfitt;  Versailles  (Musees  Nationaux)  and  Louvre. 

A  series  called  Wonders  of  Man 

ERSAILLES  is  just  one  of  the  volumes  in  Newsweek's 
ronders  of  Man  series.  Each  book  in  the  series  uses  a  par- 
cular  monument  as  a  focal  point  and  examines  the  impor- 
nt  aspects  of  a  nation's  history,  culture,  government  and 
itire  civilization.  Each  volume  is  9V£"  x  11V6"  and  has  176 
iges.  Each  lucid  text  is  combined  with  art  and  literature  in 
1  attractive,  interesting-to-read  package  that  includes: 

a  40,000-word  narrative  history — lively  and  lucid — writ- 
n  by  a  world- renowned  historian  and  richly  illustrated  in 
lor  and  black  and  white.  There  are  about  100  illustrations 
each  volume — more  than  half  in  full  color. 

a  section  on  literature — with  excerpts  from  writings  about 
e  monument.  Also  included  in  this  section  is  a  chronology 
the  monument  and  the  civilizations  with  which  it  is  asso- 
ited  plus  a  guide  to  other  monuments  in  the  city  or  coun- 
/,  a  supplementary  reading  list,  and  an  index. 

ora  VERSAILLES  to  THE  COLOSSEUM,  from  the 
WTUE  OF  LIBERTY  to  THE  PYRAMIDS  AND 
'HINX,  from  NOTRE  DAME  De  PARIS  to  THE 
IEMLIN — you'll  enjoy  a  chronological  sweep  of  history 
>m  ancient  Egypt  and  the  Roman  Empire  to  19th-century 
aerica. 


FREE  GIFT!  A  beautiful  addition  to  the 
Wonders  of  Man  tour  through  history. 

^Musical  England 

A  special  selection  of  melodies  to  delight  the  ear 

A  musical  tour  that  gives  you  the  feeling  of  Merrie  Olde 
England.  A  collection  of  aires,  ballads,  folk  tunes  and  clas- 
sical music  chosen  to  please  the  ear.  This  special  12"  stereo 
record  contains  selections  per- 
formed by  such  artists  as  or- 
ganist E.   Power  Biggs  and 
guitarist  John   Williams,  and 
melodies  sung  by  the  Norman 
Luboff  Choir  and  Joel  Grey. 

This  one-of-a-kind  record  is 
yours — FREE,  no  cost,  no  obli- 
gation— for  agreeing  to  simply 
examine  VERSAILLES! 

Please  note:  Additional  cop- 
ies of  MUSICAL  ENGLAND  are  available,  on  request,  at  $5.95 
per  copy,  plus  a  small  charge  for  postage  and  handling. 


MUSICAL 

ENGLAND 


,i~ 


Yours  FREE  for  10  Days 

Don't  miss  this  no- risk  opportunity  to  begin  your  collection 
of  these  distinctive  volumes  in  such  a  convenient  and  inex- 
pensive way.  Our  plan,  you'll  find,  is  indeed  simple: 

1.  The  reply  form  will  bring  your  copy  of  VERSAILLES 
(176  pages;  9V4"  x  HVfc"  overall)  to  examine  at  your  leisure 
for  10  days — without  any  cost  or  obligation. 

2.  If  you're  not  thoroughly  delighted  with  VERSAILLES, 
return  it  in  10  days — and  owe  nothing. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  should  you  decide  to  keep  VER- 
SAILLES, just  send  $6.95  (plus  the  small  postage  and 
handling  charge).  You  will  then  receive  future  volumes  of 
Wonders  of  Man  at  regular  two-month  intervals — every  one 
as  lavish  and  dynamic  as  the  first.  Every  volume  with  about 
100  illustrations — half  of  them  in  color. 

4.  Each  volume  will  be  offered  on  the  same  10-day  free-ex- 
amination basis — at  the  same  low  price  of  only  $6.95,  plus 
postage  and  handling. 

5'.  At  no  time  are  you  under  any  obligation  to  buy.  You  ac- 
cept as  few  or  as  many  books  as  you  wish — there's  no  mini- 
mum. Build  your  library  at  your  own  pace,  according  to 
your  own  preferences.  And  you're  free  to  cancel  whenever 
you  decide. 

Deluxe  Edition  Available 

You  may  prefer  VERSAILLES  and 
future  volumes  in  the  Deluxe  Edi- 
tion. The  fine-grain  binding  is  de- 
signed to  outlast  and  outshine 
ordinary  leather.  Handsome  gold- 
tooling  on  the  spine  and  a  full-color 
laminated  dust  jacket  add  extra 
luxury.  These  volumes  have  the  ele- 
gance of  fine  books  costing  a  good 
deal  more.  Yet  your  cost  is  only  $2 
additional  per  book.  Just  check  the 
appropriate  box  on  the  reply  form. 

Send  for  your  copy  of  Versailles  today! 

No  need  to  send  money  now.  No  obligation  ever! 
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I~To:  Newsweek  Books/ WONDERS  OF  MAN 

The  Newsweek  Building,  Box  408,  Livingston,  N.J.  07039 

Please  send  me  VERSAILLES  to  examine  FREE  for  10  Days  and  enter  my  trial 
subscription  to  Wonders  of  Man.  If,  after  examining  this  book,  I  do  not  choose 
to  keep  it,  I  may  return  it  within  10  days  and  I  will  be  under  no  obligation.  If 
I  keep  VERSAILLES,  I  will  pay  only  $6.95  plus  shipping  and  handling.  You  may 
then  send  me  future  volumes  in  the  series,  shipped  a  volume  at  a  time  at  two 
month  intervals  at  the  same  price  of  $6.95  plus  shipping  and  handling. 

Each  book  is  to  be  sent  to  me  on  approval.  I  may  return  any  book  in  this 
series  within  10  days  after  receiving  it,  and  I  can  cancel  my  subscription  at 
any  time  simply  by  notifying  you. 

My  initials:  

□  I  would  prefer  having  VERSAILLES — and  any  future  volumes  I  may  take — in 
the  Deluxe  Edition  at  only  $2  more  per  book. 

Include  my  FREE  GIFT  (mine  to  keep  whatever  I  decide  about  the  book!) 

Mr. 

Mrs  

Miss  (please  piint) 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


BERTAIMI 
&  SHRIMP 
SCAMPI 


Whether  it's  at  a  nne  Italian  restaurant  or  at 
your  table  at  home,  nothing  complements 
SI  ^e  pale,  dr\  Bertani  Soave. 

Shrimp  Scampi  (Serves  6) 
Shell,  devein  and  dr\  >  pounds  raw  shrimp.  Saute  in 
V*  inch  or  oii\e  oil  over  high  heat,  shaking  skillet, 
for  5  minutes,  or  until  shrimp  are  bright  pink.  Season 
with  sal;  and  pepper  Remove  to  hot  platter.  To  oil 
still  in  pan.  .idd  .1  garln  :!oves,  tmely  chopped,  and 
%  cup  finel>  chopped  parsley.  Shake  pan  over  high 
heat  lor  a  u  w  seconds  FY>.,.      ce  over  shrimp. 

.  II 

When  Italians  g^;  together 

FOR  FREE  COIORH  I  8ERTANI  WINS  GUIDE 
AND  GOL'RMEI  RECIPE  SOOKltT  WRITE 
SH  ISth  ElOOR  AM  MADISON  AVE..N.Y.C  I0CW 


THE  SMART  WHITE  MAN'S  BURDEN 

Herrnstein's  anguish  is  not  geared 
toward  concrete  suggestions  about 
how  to  ameliorate  the  "inevitable" 
situation  through  "effective  compen- 
sator)  education."  Rather,  it  seems 
geared  toward  preparing  the  "res- 
idue" to  accept  its  fate,  for  he  goes 
no  further  than  to  suggest  increased 
use  <>f  the  IQ  and  other  tests  to  make 
possible  a  "more  humane  and  tol- 
erant grasp  of  human  differences," 
which  is  to  say,  a  more  rapid  and 
rigid  determination  of  just  who  the 
"residue"  is. 

Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that 
high  IQ  is  a  prerequisite  for  suc- 
cess.  or  that  there  is  a  causal  relation 
between  IQ  and  "success  in  life"? 
Herrnstein's  evidence  is  that  IQ  is  a 
moderately  good  predictor  of  "suc- 
cess" and.  further,  that  since  people 
with  high-status  jobs  tend  to  have 
higher  average  IQs,  there  is  some 
reason  to  think  high  IQ  is  a  prereq- 
uisite for  performing  the  jobs.  But 
other  things  statistically  predict  "suc- 
cess" even  better  than  IQ,  notably 
class  background  and  number  of 
school  year?-  completed.  Independent 
of  these  other  factors.  IQ  is  no  good 
at  all  as  a  predictor  of  "success  in 
life."  * 

But  isn't  high  IQ  needed  for  per- 
forming high-status  jobs?  Probably 
not.  People  with  high-status  jobs 
may  have  high  average  IQs  not  be- 
cause they  have  to  be  "smarter,"  but 
because  these  jobs  require  educa- 
tional credentials  and  high  IQ  is 
correlated  with  getting  these  creden- 
tials even  if  it  is  not  needed  for  them. 
Herrnstein  here  relies  on  equating 
high  IQ  with  high  "educability"  or 
"trainability,"  but  there  is  plenty  of 
evidence  that  this  equation  is  totally 
without  basis.  In  fact,  within  job  cat- 
egories or  types,  performance  on 
jobs  or  "success"  at  the  job  is  no- 
toriously unrelated  to  IQ. 

Far  more  plausible  than  the  thesis 
that  getting  ahead  in  America  re- 
quires ""intelligence."  as  measured 
by  IQ.  is  the  thesis  that  getting  ahead 
requires  other  motivational  and  at- 

*  For  evidence  of  this,  see  Samuel 
Bowles'  and  Herbert  Gintis's  recent  study 
in  Social  Policy.  One  might  try  to  save 
Herrnstein's  claim  by  arguing  that  IQ  is 
a  factor  needed  for  success  in  school  and 
thus  indirectly  for  success  in  life.  But  if 
class  background  is  held  constant,  IQ  still 
plays  nnh  a  minimal  role  in  predicting 
school  success.  And  it  is  further  arguable 
that  it  plays  that  role  only  because  it 
measures  values  and  attitudes  and  not 
because  it  measures  intelligence. 


titudinal  traits.  Competitiveness,  i 
vility  (in  appropriate  situatioi  ( 
and  hopefulness  are  possible  caJ 
dates,  as  is  a  considerable  tolerafl 
of  boredom.  Whether  highly  "  t- 
itable"  or  learned,  such  traits  ai 
debatable  measure  of  "merit,"  i 
do  they  necessarily  represent  the  s 
vival  of  the  "fittest." 

But  even  if  one  granted  Heal 
stein  his  "meritocracy"  thesis,  is 
conclusion  doesn't  follow.  In  his=| 
logism.  he  subtly  equates  "high  b 
itability"  with  "fixedness"  or  "rm 
tance  to  change  in  all  circumstanc  j? 
Even  if  IQ  is  highly  heritable  in  t 
society,  it  does  not  follow  that  b<  a 
education  directed  at  the  disad  h 
taged  would  not  significantly  b  A 
mean  IQs  for  society  and  n  fa 
many  more  people  '"eligible"  for  '  jfc 
IQ  jobs.  Similarly,  "high  herit'i 
ity  does  not  mean  that  new  ed  » 
tional  techniques  won't  be  found'*: 
tend  to  benefit  lower  IQs  more 
higher  ones,  with  the  result  tha  Q 
differences  are  substantially  redu,i 
In  such  a  new  environment.  IQ  rrft 
even  lose  its  I  supposed  )  high  ]■ 
itability.  In  other  words,  the  c£> 
tion  of  "meritocracy"  aside,  Hr* 
stein  makes  his  syllogism  seerM 
work  by  giving  a  misleading  pk  ie 
of  the  implications  of  high  he  a- 
bility. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason,  lift 
for  accepting  anything  about  H  •& 
stein's  famous  syllogism,  eithe  te 
premises  or  its  conclusion.  Nor  : 
we  inevitably  have  to  groan  nln 
the  Smart  Man's  Burden. 

Is  anything  left  of  the  IQ  i» 
ment,  that  vanguard  position  Ojfct 
new  "revolution"  in  the  social;  tv 
ences?  IQ  does  not  measure  m' 
ligence.  High  heritability  estir 
of  IQ  are  based  on  useless  sh  ts 
and  maybe  even  fudged  data, 
way.  these  estimates  cannot  be  * 
to  explain  group  differences.  Fir^ 
IQ  seems  to  have  nothing  impo^* 
to  do  with  ""success."  This  is  all  1 1: 
left  of  the  IQ  argument  that  For* 
Time.  Atlantic,  the  A c;c  }  ork  Ti 
and  other  prominent  newspapers* 
magazines  have  made  so  fail 
Will  the  scholarly  refutations  ol 
senism  be  made  as  famous?  Wi  f 
press  now  give  as  much  attentit  I 
showing  what's  wrong  with  je 
ism  as  they  have  given  to  maki 
nearly  a  household  word  in 
ington  and  a  guide  for  the  "praf* 
ic  man  in  the  street"?  That  mi  * 
up  to  the  reader. 


How  many  stocks  at  The  American  have 
aid  dividends  since  before  you  were  born 


4i 


)  Years  Plus 

isecutive  dividend  payers 

50  years  or  more. 

EARS 

DIV 

AND  SYMBOL 

■■An., 

YIELD 

dale  Mills  (AVD) 

70 

3.4 

h-Amer.  Too.  Reg-  (BQ) 

68 

3  0 

jrnia  Portland  Cmt  (CPO) 

64 

6  .1 

aulds,  Lld.(COU) 

60 

3  0 

dsman  Chem.  Coatings  (GRV) 

55 

4.9 

Dil  Canada  Ltd.  (GOO 

i-l 

2  0 

nd  (John  H.)  Co.  (JH) 

51 

.5 

lger  Mines  Ltd.  (HOD 

61 

3.4 

rial  Group  Ltd.  (IMT) 

70 

4.6 

rial  Oil  Ltd.  (IMO) 

B3 

1.5 

Lafayette  Corp.  (KLF) 

83 

4.8 

ood  Corporation  (MAB) 

72 

aGenerallnc.CIA(MEGA) 

50 

1  7 

son  Parchment  Co  (PPP) 

82 

&  Lambert.  Inc  (PM) 

t.H 

1  8 

denceGas  Co.  (PVY) 

24 

Estate  Inv.  Trust  (RED 

hi", 

B  i 

Baking  Co.  A(TBCA) 

'» 

h  H 

■imCorp.  (TOK) 

5  3 

4.4 

i  National  Corp.  (WNC) 

HI 

1.8 

1-49  Years 

isecutive  dividend  payers 

from  35  to  49  years. 

,1 

DIV 

AND  SYMBOL 

>'A»r> 

HELt 

can  Maize-Prod  CIAIAZEAI 

44 

4  ' ' 

;r  Meter  (BMI) 

39 

5  7 

'in,  D.  H.(BDW) 

!8 

2.4 

"l-Amer.  Tob  (BQ) 

46 

24 

tionCo.  (CMK) 

19 

l  J 

.AM  &  Co.  (CAS) 

■M 

5.0 

KO  Ltd.  (CLT) 

4  i 

i  ! 

■unity  Public  Serv  (CMM) 

37 

6  5 

'amt  4  Varnish  (COK) 

38 

5.9 

Petroleum  Corp  (CRP) 

18 

13  2 

ittonCo.  Inc  (CRC) 

48 

4  4 

Labs.AtCLIAI 

47 

itors  Corp  (OEP) 

39 

6  3 

ey  Corporation  (DIV) 

38 

4.3 

)  Holdings  Co  Ltd  (DLP) 

40 

3.3 

^graphic  Corp.  (EEG) 

38 

7.0 

an,  M.H.Co.  (FSH) 

39 

5.7 

lotor  of  Canada  (FC) 

40 

4.2 

lo  Company  (FRE) 

41.  i 

2.4 

n-Rupp  Company  (GRC) 

38 

4.9 

UieckCo  (GWB) 

40 

8  4 

1  (Geo.  A.)  &  Co.  (HRL) 

45 

5  0 

s  Mfg.  Co.  (HSK) 

19 

II,  Harvey  A  (HUBA) 

39 

3.1 

|  Harvey  B(HUBB) 

<•• 

i  1 

il  Chem.cal(IMP) 

46 

3.9 

•rs  Royalty  Co.  (IRL) 

37 

1  5 

ee  Oil  Co.  (KOC) 

36 

3.8 

(4otelsCorp.  (KNT) 

37 

lie  Cement  Co.  (LCO) 

39 

4.8 

sldTirei  Rub.  (MSF) 

37 

8  2 

r.W.&Co.  (MNS) 

45 

9  0 

t  Rubber  Reclaim  (MW) 

35 

3  0 

International  Ltd.  (NEO) 

43 

1  5 

JcessCo.  (NOZ) 

4.' 

4  4 

Inc.  (NEW) 

36 

6  0 

ass  Co.  (OHS)  K.  • 

39 

6.1 

id  Door(OHD) 
emicalCo.  (PAK) 
afficCo.  (PNF) 
?s  Moines  Stl  (PDM) 
'e/elopment  (PLC) 
^bc  Scale  Corp.  (PNU) 
•■Hall,  Inc.  (PTN) 
on  Arms  Co.  (REM) 
iyCorp.(RKY) 
'ft  Greeting  Card  (RUS) 
i  Water  Works  (S  JW) 

iSEL) 
»d  Royalty  Co.  (SRO, 
stern  Invest  Co.  (SWC) 
Alliance  (STD) 
•Coosa-Thatcher(SNC) 
.ompany(STS) 
hop  Cos.,  Inc.  (SHP) 
»rt  Inc.  A  (TFTA) 
vestment  Company  (UIV) 
t.  Ceramic  Tile  (UCT) 


4.9 
2  B 

4  4 

7  9 

7.6 
2.7 

5  4 
5.1 

47  2.1 
37  2.1 


Look  over  the  list  on  this  page. 
ju'11  find  some  of  the  266  companies 
1  The  Amex  that  have  paid  consec- 
utive dividends  on  their  common 
stock  from  10  to  124  years. 

The  Amex  list  as  a  source 
'of  years  and  years  of  dividends 
may  be  a  novel  idea  to  some,  but 
it's  a  fact  that  others  have  quietly 
appreciated. 
Today,  many  Amex  common  stocks 
yield  6%  and  higher,  at  p/e  ratios 
lower  than  in  many  years. 

For  instance,  as  of  June  30, 
yields  on  these  266  continuous 
dividend  payers  ranged  as  high 
as  15.2% .  Their  median  p/e  ratio 
was  8.3  and  they  represent 
virtually  every  major  industry. 

The  American  Stock  Ex- 
change is  known  as  a  distinctive 
market  where  individuals  account  for  most  of  the  jj; 
trading,  where  emerging  industries  and  growing 
companies  continue  to  appear,  and  where  issues  " 
mature  as  they  become 
more  widely  known. 
1  And  if  dividend 
income  is  one  of 
your  investment 
goals,  save  this 
page  and  discuss  it 
with  your  American  Stock  Exchange 
member  firm  broker. 


25-34  Years 


Consecutive  dividend  payers 
for  from  25  to  34  years. 


STOCK  AND  SYMBOL  PAID 

Alan  Wood  Steel  Co.  (AW)  25 

American  Business  Prod.  (ABP)  32 

American  Petrofina  A  (APIA)  25 

Automatic  Switch  Co.  (ASV)  34 

Big  Bear  Stores  CI.  A  (BB.  A)  32 

BinksManufacturingCo.(BIN)  26 

Binney  &  Smith  (BYS)  33 

Bowne  &  Co.  Inc.  (BNE)  32 

Brown-Forman  Dist.  A  (8FDA)  28 

Brown-Forman  Dist.  B  (BFDB)  28 

Bundy  Corp.  (BNY)  28 

Corroon  &  Black  Corp.  (CBL)  25 

Daniel  Industries  (DAN)  25 

Domtar  Ltd.  (DTC)  27 

Duro-Test  Corporation  (DUR)  31 

Eason  Oil  Co.  (EAS)  33 

Eastern  Co.  (EML)  33 

Elec.  Hose  &  Rubber  Co.  (EH)  34 

Epko  Shoes,  Inc.  (EKO)  27 

Financial  Gen.  Bankshrs  (FGL)  25 

Glen-GeryCorp.  (GGB)  27 

Glenmore  Distilleries  (GDSB)  32 

Glosser  Brothers  Inc.  (GEE)  27 

Goldblatt  Brothers  Inc.  (GD8)  25 

Gonn  Stores  Inc.  (GRIN)  32 

Hanover  Shoe  Inc  (The)  (HAN)  27 

Hastings  Mtg  (HMF)  32 

Kollmorgen  Corp.  (KOL)  30 

Kuhn's-Big  K  Stores  Inc  (KBK)  27 

Leath  and  Company  (LH)  32 

Maine  Public  Service  (MAP)  29 

Mount  Vernon  Mills  (MVW)  27 

MWA  Company  (MBR)  29 

O'Okiep  Copper  Co  (OKP)  27 

Pacific  Holding  Corp.  (PHC)  29 

Pato  Cons.  Gold  Dredg  (PO)  34 

Risdon  Manufacturing  Co  (ROS)  27 

Sabine  Royalty  Corp.  (SAB)  26 

San  Carlos  Milling  (SAN)  32 

Sears  Industries  Inc  (SIU)  30 

Simplex  industries  Inc  (SPX)  27 

Thorofare  Markets  (TMI)  30 

Torin  Corp.  (TOR)  32 

ner  Construction  (TUR)  32 

on  Gas  Ltd  (UNG)  25 

Idaho  Sugar  Co.  (UIS)  32 

anlnc.(VX)  27 

West  Chemical  Products  (WCP)  33 

Whiting  Corp  (WTG)  33 

Wood  Industries  Inc  (WNW)  25 


!  1 

1  5 

6  I 
5  0 
5.2 

2  4 
1.7 
1  B 
6.3 
4.6 
1.7 
.'  '.' 
2.0 

1  'i 
8  2 
5.7 
7.3 
2.3 
3.4 

2.6 
6.3 

5.6 

2  7 
1.3 
4  8 

7.8 
86 
4.5 
1.2 
4  1 
13 
15.2 
5.5 


7  8 

5.8 
5  7 
2  0 
6.0 
5  8 
7.3 


6  7 
6  7 
1.3 
6  0 
.7 
4.4 

:  h 


rMore  Dividends.  Preferred  and  con- 
vertible prefeired  stocks  at  The  Amex 
offer  dividend  preference  over  the 
corporation's  common  shares,  and  are 
now  selling  at  prices  which  create 
generous  yields.  A  recent  issue  of  our 
magazine,  A)nerican  Investor,  contains 
information  and  data  about  Amex 
prefeireds.  You  may  find  it  interesting. 
To  receive  a  copy,  send  25<f  to  cover  post- 
age and  handling  to:  £ 

The  Amex,  Box  11316, 
Church  St.  Station,  f\ 
New  York  10249.  W 


Name_ 


Street 


City_ 


The  American  Stock  Exchange 


I: 


State 


Zip_ 


J 


ir  J.  (VOT)  39 
C  able  Corp.  (WCB)  36 
tl  F.W.  Ltd.  (WT)  42 
I  Source:  Media  General,  Inc. 

'ie'd  figures  based  on  6/30/73  closing  prices  and  indicated  1973  dividend  rates 
ie:.  1973  dividend  estimates  not  available  or  dividends  paid  in  stock. 


6.0 
5.1 
4.4 


©1973,  American  Stock  Exchange,  Inc.,  8<3  Trinity  Place,  New  York  10006. 


Judith  Trotsky 


GEN  EKM  IONS  OF  SILENCE 

Stagolee's  song  transforms  the  muteness  of  an  age 


rn  hey  ha\  K  MANY  NAMES  for  those 
I  of  us  who  were  the  children  of 
that  war.  They  say  we  are  "conform- 
ist as  Army  worms,"  "the  safe  gener- 
ation," "the  silent  generation."  With 
the  survivors'  strength  of  approach- 
ing middle  age,  we  can  look  hack 
over  separated  decades  of  death 
knowing  that,  once  upon  a  time,  the 
pejorative?-  applied  to  us  were  true. 

They  had  killed  us  w  ith  their  wars 
of  liberty:  childhood  lost,  maturity 
murdered  in  utero.  If,  in  the  Forties, 
we  were  threatened  by  the  holocaust 
on  other  continents,  in  the  Sixties  it 
was  our  protective  land  over  which 
the  flames  were  spread.  Seeking  safe- 
ty, we  made  ourselves  invisible  in  the 
darkness  of  our  inner  caves  while 
outside  the  ominous  fires  roared.  By 
the  end  of  the  Sixties  I  no  longer 
heard  the  howling  wind.  I  no  longer 
heard  anything.  Through  the  long 
decade  I  had  listened  as  successive 
reels  of  film  unwound  themselves 
through  my  viewing  machine.  Pro- 
test dulled.  There  was  too  much  of  it. 
Too  much  hatred  again,  too  many 
murders,  too  many  deaths.  And  thus 
I  w  rapped  film  and  track  around  my- 
self like  a  celluloid  winding  sheet. 
Charred  by  the  end  of  the  decade,  I 
watched  and  listened.  But  I  did  not 
see  and  hear. 

\^  hat  I  did  bored  the  life  out  of 
me.  Film  research  is  a  painstaking, 
tedious  job:  plowing  through  thou- 
sands of  feet  of  uncut,  unused  news- 
film,  searching  for  an  event,  a  phrase, 
a  segment  from  someone  else's  tale. 
The  produc<  r  will  snip'these  out  and 
insert  them,  like  jagged  pieces,  into 
the  jigsaw  ries  of  the  documentary 
film.  Ever-  has  something  to  say, 
and  he  say  Endlessly.  My  hands 
work  the  n  \\\  rewinds  automati- 
cally. I  no  have  to  listen  to 
every  word.  All  th  r  whining  sounds 
tl  e  same.  Turn  the  reels  a  little  fast- 
er: the  voic<          .  aid  Duck. 

But.  by  the  :  of  the  decade, 
there  were  som<  i-olations  to  my 
job.  We  weir  J  .1  to  high  pur- 
pose: filmmakers  to  the  young;  edu- 


cators, really,  using  the*  most  affect- 
ing tool  of  our  technology.  It  is 
McLuhan's  age,  and  television's  chil- 
dren have  learned  to  learn  by  seeing, 
young  minds  awash  in  imagery. 
Thus  we  plundered  the  massive  ar- 
chives of  the  Sherman  Grinberg  Film 
Libraries  in  New  York,  whose  vaults 
contain  much  of  the  filmed  history 
of  twentieth-century  man.  The  old 
Paramount  newsreels  were  stored 
there,  explosive  nitrate  stock  fast  dis- 
integrating, history  turning  to  dust. 
Stored  there,  too,  was  the  current 
product  of  the  ABC  network,  which 
poured  thousands  of  feet  of  brilliant 
color  into  the  library  each  week.  Net- 
work news  has  time  for  only  a  brief 
scene  here  and  there  to  keep  its 
viewers  interested:  an  indication, 
merely,  of  reality. 

We  appreciated  the  commercial 
possibilities  of  a  series  for  black  chil- 
dren, who  would  now  study  them- 
selves as  they  did  the  people  of  Mex- 
ico and  Japan.  I  was  heartily  sick  of 
viewing  such  scenes.  Still,  it  would 
sell.  But  what  would  the  framework 
of  such  a  series  be?  "Go  out  and  see 
what  you  can  find.  Here  is  a  list  of 
names."  said  my  employers.  I  was 
obedient  and  loyal.  I  took  the  list.  I 
selected,  listened,  and  made  notes, 
searching  for  some  theme,  a  cohesive 
direction  upon  which  to  build  our 
success.  Black,  certainly.  But  black 
what? 


rriHUS,  in  venal  innocence,  were 
I  the  muted  chords  exposed.  At 
first,  however,  all  of  this  was,  simply, 
just  another  series,  one  among  many 
I  had  done:  Churchill.  Truman. 
CBS's  20th  Century,  NBC's  Project 
20,  Battleline,  Survival.  Protest.  En- 
tering this  other  w  orld  there  w  as  only 
a  slow — very  slow — gathering  of 
momentum,  so  gently  was  I  prepared 
for  the  journey  into  the  agonies  of 

Judith  Trotsky  is  a  writer  and  film  editor. 
This  essay  was  drawn  from  her  book  Love 
Son^>  From  the  Boogeymen,  to  be  published 
this  fall  by  Harper's  Magazine  Press. 


my   self.   Thus,  like  any  am 
memory — and  its  relation  torn 
currently  taking  place — is, 
merely  recalled. 

With  amusement,  then,  -pi 
Dick  Gregory,  becoming  an  a'iei 
of  one  for  his  routine.  His  <,■ 
is  still  superb.  I  am  always  a  ira 
gourmet,  and  so  I  settle  dowi  I 
sense  of  cultivated  delectation  av< 
ing  a  feast  of  back-country  ta  .  i 

"Black  folks  in  America  g(.za 
lus  round  their  souls,  and  ij 
tern  don't  back  up,  their  shr-i 
going  to  be  wore  out." 

Amos  and  Raggedy  Andy  ppi 
flapping  their  soles  on  fvk 
streets. 

Skip  to  another  routine,  rod 
serious  bit  of  business  here.  "vrla 
hard,  Gregory  leans  into  th  I 
camera's  eye. 

"A  free  man  is  a  man  ujil 
fears,  and  when  white  folks  jtc 
marrying  their  daughter,  earn 
their  restaurants,  going  tcit 
schools,  living  in  their  neigh.bi.vfo 
he  is  my  slave  by  the  law  of  I 
uhether  he  like  it  or  not!" 

There  was  always  a  line  of  1. tit 
Gregory's  art.  But  the  unpun  itil 
rush  of  passion  is  too  heavy- 
an  assault.  There  is  too  much  1  I 
there  for  me.  But  though  I  fltll 
continues  to  accuse,  for  I  mus 
off  this  reel. 

"America  is  the  number  on 
country  on  the  face  of  this  <  ' 

Drop  dead. 

"We  got  a  right — a  right 
you  the  same  forward  way  y<- 
us  .  .  .  We  are  tired  of  you 
liberal    white    kids  coming 
South  getting  rid  of  your  gui  I 
ging  our  Mississippi  racist  av~ 
when  you  can't  take  a  niggei  ' 
with  you  up  North  in  the  sub 

Who  the  hell  do  you  think 
talking  to?  My  dialogue  coi 
with  the  figure  on  my  screei  ' 
will  not  use  such  words  to  me 
always  proper,  and  have  {  •** 
made  a  change  in  my  lexicoi 
"Negro"  to  your  insisted  "bla 


Her  father  gave  her  away 
when  she  was  three  years  old. 


He  had  to.  Her  mother  is  dead.  He  is  incurably  ill 
and  can  no  longer  give  Angelina  food  and  shelter. 

For  $12  a  month,  you  can  help  us  save  such  a  child. 

Through  our  "adoption"  program,  you  can  help 
provide  a  child  with  medical  attention,  adequate  food, 
education,  warm  clothes.  And  hope. 

But  please  hurry.  Write  direct  to  Mrs.  Jeanne  Clarke 
Wood,  Children,  Incorporated,  Box  5381, Dept. HM10A 
Richmond,  Va.  23220. 

I  wish  to  "adopt"  a  boy  □  girl  □  in  


I  will  pay  812  a  month  ($144  a  year).  Enclosed  is  my 
gift  for  □  a  full  year  □  the  first  month.  Please  send 
me  the  child's  name,  story,  address  and  picture.  I 
understand  that  I  can  correspond  with  my  child.  Also, 
I  may  discontinue  the  "adoption"  at  any  time. 

□  I  cannot  "adopt"  a  child,  but  want  to  help  with  $  . 

□  Or,  I  will  pledge  8  per  month. 

□  Please  send  me  further  information. 

□  If  a  group,  please  specify  name  . 

Name  

Address  

City  State  Zip  

You  can  "adopt"  a  chiid  from  Africa,  Asia,  Latin  America,  Middle 
East,  U.S.A.—  Appalachian  children  or  American  Indian  children. 
(Or  any  child  of  greatest  need.)  All  gifts  are  fully  tax  deductible. 
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Name  of  Country 


Children,lncorporated 
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GENERATIONS  Of  SILENCE 


How  to 
tell  her 
you  love  her. 
Everyday. 


An  enduring  reminder. 
Lady  Sheaffer* 
as  precious  as  it  is  practical. 
The  "Lady  Sheaffer"  collection 
of  high  Fashion  gifts. 
Give  her  a  keepsake. 
From  $5.00  to  $15.00. 


I  I 


sm 

I 


FER 

'  smen 

SHEAFFER,  WOW  I  'roS  COMPANY 


I  am  excoriated  by  the  world  I  see 
on  tlii-  -mail  screen.  But  now  I  must 
have  tlx:  confrontation  I  have  been 
trying  to  avoid.  I  must  view  the  films 
of  H.  Hap  Brown,  on  whose  e-^ential 
criminality  1  have  long  since  passed 
judgment.  1  de-pise  the  man. 

Sycophants  ranged  behind  him,  he 
i-  -eated  at  a  table,  spewing  a  patho- 
logical hate. 

"/  say  violence  is  necessary.  Vio- 
lent- a  i  a  part  of  imerica's  culture. 
It  is  as  American  as  cherry  pie. 
America  taugiit  black  people  to  be 
violent.  We  learned  well  from  Amer- 
ica. So  if  we  accept  any  of  your  cul- 
ture at  this  point,  it  will  be  your  vio- 
lent  nature.  .  .  . 

'"''Each  time  a  black  church  is 
bombed  or  burnt,  that  is  violence  in 
our  streets. 

"Each  time  a  black  body  is  found 
in  the  swamps  of  Mississippi,  timl  is 
violence  in  our  land. 

"Each  time  a  police  officer  shoots 
and  kills  a  black  teenager,  that  is 
urban  crime. 

"You  see,  we  recognize  America 
for  what  it  is:  the  Fourth  Reich,  and 
we  tell  America  to  be  on  notice,  be- 
cause if  white  folks  is  going  to  play 
Nazis,  black  folks  ain't  going  to  play 
Jews!" 

Jews!  Jews?  He  is  saying  that  to 
me?  Fury  uncontrolled,  I  wish  to 
smash  the  glass  of  that  machine. 
What  kind  of  Reich  is  it  you  are  liv- 
ing in,  Hap  Brown,  that  turns  its 
c  ameras  on  you  and  lets  you  defecate 
your  hatreds  in  front  of  fifty  million 
nightly  viewers?  Ask  Jesse  Owens 
what  the  Reich  was  really  like.  How 
would  you  fare  in  Hitlerland?  I 
know  how.  I  am  America's  child, 
alive  because  of  it.  And  you  are,  too. 
I  wish  your  assassin  well.  Your  ha- 
tred makes  me  want  to  kill! 

Calling  the  office,  furiously  I 
punch  buttons  on  the  phone.  "I  can't 
stand  any  more  of  the  goddamned 
blacks!"  I  cannot  answer  a  piece  of 
film.  It  is  un-American  to  hate  like 
that. 

"You're  getting  too  involved," 
my  employer  says.  "Take  a  few  days 
off.  We'll  pay  you  for  it." 


I HAVE  PAID  MY  DUKS  to  the  old  year. 
Militant  confrontations  end  a  dec- 
ade of  viewing  violence.  I  have  done 
my  duty.  The  Seventies  will  be — I 
will  make  them — more  serene. 

Serenity,  then,  is  what  I  find  in 
the   finely   pressed   image  of  Sen. 


Kdward  Brooke.  His  modulatec 
tivated  voice  betrays  no  ref 
origin  as  he  propounds  the  Am* 
legend  to  a  gathering  of  chi 
red  and  black  and  brown: 

"/  always  believed  that  your 
on  this  earth  is  any  place  you  w 
make  it." 

The  children  listen  quietly,  \M 
ring  at  their  desks. 

"Perhaps  you've  seen  a  stay 
pool  someu  fiere"  he  says.  "It' it 
ally  accompanied  by  a  growth  a  m 
it  and  an  odor  which  is  not'm 
pleasant." 

America  in  our  time. 

"Life  was  never  intended 
stagnant  pool.  I  say  to  you, 
into  the  stream,  into  the  rapid^ 
it  might  be  dangerous  and  you 
get  some  cuts  along  the  wayi 
some  bruises.  But  it  will  be  exhlH 
ing,  embracing  .  .  ." 

Pain  is  the  word. 

".  .  .  and  you'll  be  alive  and  »' 
be  moving  and  you'll  be  livin:% 
you  will  get  great  reward  for  /Vf| 
made  the  swim  .  .  ." 

You'll  drown. 

Well,  they  told  me  that,  too,' 
I  was  young:  the  stream  of  fif! 
achievement  that  made  Aril 
great.  I  know  better  now,  for  1' 
looked  long  at  this  scummy  su| 
Life  is  a  stagnant  pool  in  wf! 
have  since  seen  reflected  the 
images  of  an  American  reality: 
dead  and  Bobby  mourned.  I 
watched  it  all.  Do  not  thrash  ar1 
Lie  still  and  do  not  get  invj^f 
Resurrection  is  dangerous.  It 
fused. 

I  have  come  to  Sidney  P'l 
and  find  a  gaggle  of  newsmen  ie 
tioning  him.  The  film  is  dated  f 
It  is  the  summer  of  riot.  Behirjl 
cameras,  reporters  thrust  for 'lit 
ions  of  Hap  Brown.  Being  black 'o 
tier  is  naturally  an  expert  on  Br  i 
effect.  Repeatedly  the  offstage  * 
tions  come,  and  politely  they  at 
swered;  until  Poitier,  leaning 
ward,  clenches  his  hands  in  fr< 
him  and  asks  a  question  of  his  I 
He  speaks  slow  ly,  each  word  ei  t 
ated  with  a  precision  he  car  U1 
controls.  The  soft  Caribbean  » 
flicker  warnings  of  a  storm. 

"Why  is  it  you  guys  are  * 
hounds  for  bad  news?" 

I  know  why.  There  is  excit' 
in   violence.   We   enjoin  our 
from  recognition  of  its  aphro 
effects.  But  the  news  knows  wh  1 
tremblingly   deny   about  ourt 


Now  you're  talking  my  language 


^HHVy  Black  Russian. 
What  an  intriguing  idea. 

A  mood  in  a  glass.  So  simply  achieved.  An  ounce  of  Kahlua, 
two  ounces  of  vodka,  rocks.  Perfect  before  or  after  dinner...' 
the  theatre  ..or  anything  at  all. 

For  all  manner  of  intriguingly  different  Kahlua  ideas,  send  for 
our  recipe  book.  Our  treat.  Because  you  deserve  something  nice. 

Kahlua  Cotfee  Liqueur  from  Sunny  Mexico  53  Proof 

Jules  Berman  &  Assoc „  1 16  No  Robertson  Blvd  ,  Los  Angeles,  Calif  90048 


is  your  assurance  of  the  finest  " 
chianri.  Only  Chianri  Classico 
bears  this  proud  seal  of  the 
Black  Rooster.  Chianri  Classico 
is  produced  in  a  special  area 
"Italy  between  Florence 
id  Siena— a  select  wine- 
owing  region  designated 
oy  the  Italian  government  as 
the  true  Chianri  Classico  zone. 
From  vineyards  of  this  zone 
come  the  finer  chiantis— the 
Chianri  Classicos  — and  the 
finest  is  the  incomparable 
estate- bottled  Brolio- 
the  largest-selling  Chianri 
Classico  in  the  world. 

Available  in  traditional  and 
straw  fiasco  bottles. 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION. 
WRITE  BROWNE  VINTNERS. 
DEPT.  B-5.  505  BEACH  STREET. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CA  94133 


ALLORIGINE 
GAIOLE  IN  CH1ANTI 


O  DI 

LIO 


e  J  cLASSICO 


°R1G1N 


E  CONTROLLATA 


AWN!  VINTNERS  SAN  FRANCISCO 


GENERATIONS  OF  SILENCE 

ONE  DAY,  INTERRUPTING  my  3J 
to  research  a  film  abounj 
march  on  Washington.  I  stt  bj 
across  a  man  whose  name,  arm 
time,  I  do  not  even  bother  to  )te 
Later,  going  back,  I  find  the  inl 
eraman's  report  sheet  with  a 
bled  note.  It  says,  simply,  "ajl 
Sharpe.")  He  is  not  one  of  the  ad 
ers,  and  thus  of  no  use  in  our 
box."  But  there  is  something  i  ha 
voice  that  slows  my  hands  on 
whirling  through  the  reel: 

''They  say  we  are  apes,  mofej. 
.  .  .  less  than  human.  But  I  kntii 
am  as  great  as  any  white  man%, 
ever  lived  and  ever  will  live,  ft 
want  to  create  like  the  white  ia 
creates  because  we  are  a  crt  in 
people. 

"We  just  don't  want  to  be  the  Id 
layer.  H  e  want  to  be  the  desier 
the  architect.  We  just  don't  wa  ti 
be  the  pilot  of  the  plane.  We  wa  it 
be  the  designer  of  the  plane.  Di  on 
understand  what  I'm  trying  to  s}'E 

No.  But  I  hear. 

"These  are  the  things  that  we'tei 
These  are  the  things  tliat  we  :m 
we  liave  to  do  .  .  .  We  have  to  e  ift 
lish  our  identity.  We  have  to  n\U 
back  our  culture.  We  have  to  gew 
stolen  heritage.  These  things  tut 
been  denied  us  too  long  as  peopt  n. 
We  are  hungry.  We're  starig. 
U  e  re  crying  inside.  And  rite 
America  refuses  to  hear." 


I hear.  I  hear.  But  what  do'  il 
mean?  I  have  been  througl  lit 
Long  March  of  your  people;  a  i' 
too,  have  mourned.  But  in  this  nil 
of  freedom,  what  guilt  is  mine,  woe 
family  history  includes  slavery  iriis 
century? 

But  if  I  have  not,  truly,  under- 
your  words,  for  having  heard  tli 
gument  too  many  times  befoi 
have  now  heard  something  el 
have  heard  your  music:  a  faint 
ody,  derivative  perhaps,  but  sh 
by  your  recital  of  it  into  a  fur  9 
ance  of  form,  an  extension  of  pi  1 
pies  long  since  become  classic: 
pacted,  molded,  reshaped  in 
pre-.sure-cooked  black  mind  un 
is  no  longer  a  verbal  symphony  ' 
Muted,  once  removed,  upon  a 
where  it  can  be  viewed  with  sa 
I  do  not  understand.  But  you  1 
somehow,  involved  me  in  the  tra 
of  your  life.  Black  Everyman — J 
olee — had   you,   somewhere,  li 
Shylock  speak? 


Ineducated.  inarticulate  people, 
j  have,  unnoticed,  brought  to  this 
idened  world  a  new  age  of  ora- 
v.  It  is  black. 


IROM     THE     QUICKENING  TRACK 

now  conies  the  sound  of  another 
ce.  The  Rev.  Ralph  David  Aber- 
hy  preaching  to  his  people  in 
ir  native  tongue:  a  Passion  in  the 
xk  \  ernacular. 

'Thanks  be  to  God,  the  Eternal 
ng,  who  stepped  out  from  nowhere 
7  Somewhere  and  spoke  in  the 
ist  of  darkness.  And  there  was 
it.  Oceans  began  to  flow.  Streams 
ie  into  being.  Plants  began  to 
om.  I'm  talking  about  a  God.  Do 
t  know  Him?" 

Shoulders  heaving,  he  tells  us  all: 
7/  you're  burdened  down,  He's 
lurden-bearer.  If  your  heart  is 
>ng.  He's  a  heart-fixer.  If  your 
id  is  disturbed.  He's  a  mind-regu- 
•r. 

^gain  he  asks: 
Do  you  know  Him?" 
'he  fervor  of  response  fills  the 
pi.  Free,  joyous,  shouting,  unre- 
?ted:  a  litany  of  faith  responsive 
he  combustible  poetry  of  love.  A 
and  miles  away  in  space,  and 
iths  removed  in  time.  I.  too.  want 
oin,  shouting  my  belief.  What  be- 
1  I  have  been  a  relapsed  every- 
g.  Against  the  deadly  gases  long 
I  masked  myself.  It  is  impossible 
eparate  the  fumes  of  hate  and 
death  and  life.  Or  was.  The  old 
ms  return:   "The  Lord  is  my 
herd:  I  shall  not  want.  He  mak- 
tne  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures 
He  restoreth  my  soul  ..." 
mack,"  Adam  Powell  says  to  me, 
tot  the  color  of  your  skin.  Black- 
way  you  think." 
nd  with   a   burble  of  all-male 
iter.  Muhammad  Ali  concurs: 
don't  hate  those  of  you  u  ho  are 
■  We  just  want  to  stay  black, 
hie  our  color.  I  just  love  my- 

■ve.   Champ.   I   would   love  to 
that  man.  Love  is  a  word  I  do 
ise  anymore.  But  now  I  wish  to 
v  of  love.  And: 

"earns  flow  through  the  mists  of 
[Hess.  Plants  bloom  on  rapids" 

.  Do  you  know  him? 
Hack  is  not  the  color  of  your 

Black  is  the  way  you  think." 

ick  is  the  voice  of  silence  gone. 

just  love  myself." 


Send  for  this  FREE  recor 
WW  and  learn  how  to  speak  a 
f  second  language! 


Send  for  a  free  Linguaphone  Record  and 
believe  your  ears. 

Linguaphone  will  teach  you  a  new 
language  through  the  natural  method  of 
learning: 

First  you  listen,  then  you  understand, 
then  you  speak.  It's  the  same  method  you 
used  as  a  child  to  learn  English. 

Why  not  believe  your  ears?  Our  free  record 
will  prove  to  you  that  learning  a  foreign 
language  is  easier  than  you  think. 

Send  for  your  free  record  now.  There  is  no  charge 
no  obligation  at  all! 


FREE  RECORD  AND  FOLDER 


Linguaphone  Institute.  Inc  Dept 

100  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N  Y  10017 

I  want  to  learn  a  new  language 
quickly  and  easily,  right  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  my  own  home.  Rush  my 
FREE  record  to  me.  plus  an  illus- 
trated folder  that  gives  a  complete 
explanation.  1  understand  no  one 
wiil  call,  and  I  will  be  under  no 
obligation. 


_  Mr. 

□  Mrs._ 

□  Ms. 
Address. 


City. 


State. 


-Zip_ 


Please  mark  appropriately  I  am  most  interested  in 
_  French    Z  Spanish    Z  Italian    Z  German 

Z  Other  


Linguaphone  for  Languages 

"n^S^A  Service  of  Westinghouse  Learning  Corporation 


EAST 
AFRICA 
WILDLIFE 


COMPREHENSIVE  in-depth  viewing  of 
abundant,  various  wildlife  concentrations 
in  famous  National  Parks  and  Reserves 
of  Kenya  and  Tanzania:  Nairobi,  Tree- 
tops,  Mt.  Kenya.  Tsavo,  Amboseli.  Mt. 
Kilimanjaro,  Arusha  and  Ngurdoto  Cra- 
ter, Lake  Manyara.  Ngorongoro  Crater, 
the  Serengeti.  and  Masai  Mara  East 
Africa  Wildlife  Society  briefing  and 
membership  Finest  hotels  and  lodges. 
Only  5  guests  to  each  Microbus  Every- 
one has  a  window  seat  Leisurely  pace. 
Small  party.  Tribal  life.  Masai  and  Chuka 
dances.  Only  $7579  plus  air  fare.  All 
land  services,  tipping.  Park  fees  in- 
cluded  Expert  escort. 

PRIVATE  AIR  SAFARI  flight-seeing  for 
spectacular  views  and  ease  of  travel 
Everyone  has  a  window  seat! 
ALSO  four  other  Africa  tour  programs 
from  22  days  to  a  Grand  49  days,  from 
$1383  to  $3521  plus  air  fare. 

ASK  vour  Travel  Agent  for  Maupintour's 
new  36  page  Africa  tour  book  or  write  to: 


MAUPINTOUR 

270  Park  Ave  Ne*  -  irk.  New  York  1001 7 
Please  send  new  36-page  Africa  tour  book. 


Cloud-Soft  Travelers 


Down  Sox 
For  Men 
and  Women 
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city 


state l  zip 


Tuck  these  Sox  into  a  travel  bag.  wear 
them  to  bed.  enjoy  them  as  slippers  or 
as  inner  sox  for  your  insulated  pacs  or 
waders.  Bauer  Goose  Down  is  hand- 
quilted  in  soft,  tough  Nylon  taffeta. 
Colors:  Red.  Winter  Blue.  Powder  Blue. 
Taupe.  Sizes:  Specify  men's  or  women's 
shoe  size  and  we  will  supply  proper  fit. 
0123  Sox.  pair  S7.95  postpaid. 
Order  Today!  Money  Back  Guarantee! 
Enclosed  is  my  check  or  money  order  for 
S  (Add  sales  tax  where  applicable.) 


Please  RUSH  my  0123  Goose  Down  Sox. 


Men's  Size  

Women's  Size_ 

Name  

Address  

City  

State  


.Color, 


.Color. 


-Zip. 


Z  Send  me  FREE  your  new  color  catalog  of 
over  1000  exciting  outdoor  products. 


DeDt.  BHR 


•    ••  •  •  • 


Wilkird  Ciy.liu 


SMWKR  REDUX 


i  ductive  attempt  to  engineer  a  hotter  man 


IT  is  a  peculiarity  of  behavior 
control  research,  compared  to  al- 
most all  oilier  biological  experimen- 
tation, that  success  is  more  likely  to 
bring  dejection  (ban  joy.  Devices 
thai  save  or  extend  life  aggrandize 
both  the  discoverer  and  general  man, 
with  tlie  suggestion  that  such  control 
of  death,  while  still  not  the  immor- 
tality of  gods,  is  a  cut  above  the  help- 
lessness of  the  general  animal  host. 
Behavior  manipulation,  on  the  other 
hand,  reasserts  our  kinship  with  the 
pigeon  and  the  rat.  The  more  techno- 
logical the  control  devices,  the  mole 

mechanical  the  method,  the  scarier 
it  all  seems. 

The  most  blatant  behavior  modifi- 
cation procedures  and  technologi- 
cally the  most  sophisticated  involve 
direct  physical  or  chemical  interven- 
tion into  central  nervous  system  func- 
tions. We  have  drugs  that  are  more 
than  "ups"  or  "downs,"  more  spe- 
cialized, more  exact,  pinpointing  the 
emotions  to  be  inhibited  or  en- 
hanced, the  structure  of  the  brain  is 
becoming  more  understandable,  al- 
lowing for  cither  specific  destructive 
psychosurgery  or  stimulating  devices 
to  modify  behavior.  Electrodes  with 
h  i  i  i\ers  and  transmitters  the  size  of 
quarters  can  be  inserted  into  the 
brain  to  pattern  in  or  out  "desirable" 
"i  '  niiilr-ir.ible  '  behavior.  This 
years  angsl  has  centered  on  psycho- 
surgery, und  while  people  may  not 
know  the  difference  between  a  cingu- 
[ectoniy  and  a  thalomotomy,  they 
know  enough  to  be  frightened  by 
both.  II  tin-  were  not  enough,  we  also 
seem  to  be  on  the  verge  of  being  able 
to  alter  the  genetic  components  of 

in.  Amniocentesis  la  procedure  for 
inlrautei i  diagno  is  of  the  nature 
ol  the  frle-  >  combined  with  free  ac- 
cess to  abortion  already  permits  some 
selectivity  in  bre  ding,  and  the  capa- 
city for  direct  modification  of  genes 
may  soon  be  available,  if  we  w  ish,  as 
a  significant  modifier  •>!  future  man 
ami  hi-  behavior. 


Paul  Spina 


Compared  with  all  of  this,  operant 
conditioning,  last  year's  dernier  cri, 
appears  positively  antique.  Now  that 
copies  of  Beyond  Freedom  and  Dig- 
nity have  been  safely  removed  from 
thousands  of  coffee  tables  and  tucked 
away  on  bookshelves  unread,  avunc- 
ular old  Doc  Skinner  has  slipped  out 
of  public  consciousness.  Today  it 
passes  almost  unnoticed  that  there  is 
a  growing  institutional  interest  in 
his  theories  for  controlling  man 
through  manipulation  of  the  environ- 
ment. While  conditioning  is  a  less 
dramatic  form  of  behavior  modifica- 
tion than,  for  example,  psychosur- 
gery, it  should  concern  us  no  less, 
especially  when  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  preparing  programs  de- 
signed along  Skinnerian  lines.  In- 
evitably these  experiments  arc  to  be 
undertaken  in  the  prisons,  those  un- 
failing institutions  of  failure,  where 
each  new  indignity  is  traditionally 
presented  as  an  act  of  grace. 

At  present,  the  government's  in- 
vestment in  Skinnerism  is  limited, 
and  not  directed  where  most  effective 

the  early  years.  That  conditioning 
in  early  life  can  modify  future  be- 
havior is  undeniable.  That  it  will  be 

Di.  U  illurd  ('.axlin  is  president  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Society.  Ethics,  and  the  Life  Sciences 
in  Hastings.  New  York,  and  the  author  of  In 
the  Service  of  Their  Country:  War  Rcsistera 
in  Prison,  published  b)  The  V iking  Press. 


-ii  used  in  the  future  seems  ines< 
able.  How  it  should  be  used  is 
other  question.  The  more  spec 
and  limited  the  behavior  to  be  mi 
fied,  the  safer.  But  even  relatb 
modest   proposals   require  caut  a 
The  complexities  of  human  deve 
ment  and  human  behavior  are  s 
that   optimism   may  be  arrogar 
and  arrogance  may  be  fatal.  The  c 
to  one  problem  usually  comes  pfe 
aged  with  the  cause  of  another, 
we  increase  our  readiness  to  man! 
late,  to  control  and  maneuver  ni 
we  must  balance  where  we  can  e> 
profits  gained   thereby  against  it 
corresponding  losses  in  other  ar  sal 
Given  the  quiet  acceptance  that  m 
been   accorded   Skinner's  ideasltt 
some  quarters,  and  the  programs  }■ 
are  resulting  from  them,  it  sew 
worthwhile    to    take    an    unhur  dj 
stroll  around  Walden  Two  to  renm 
on  the  garden  path  down  whichM 
are  being  led. 

ru^  HE  SW  AP  THAT  DR.  SKINNER  jM 
I   us  to  make  is  freedom  for  seH 

ity.  Dr.  Skinner  attempts  to  easeH 
pain  by  his  reflections  that  this  sHI 
is  not  only  necessary,  but  a  free  iH 
We  gain  a  great  deal  and  we  giv^B 
nothing,  for  freedom  is  only  an  \yk 
sion. 

He  starts  his  argument  with M 
concerting   assumptions   that  sglM 
generally    to   have    been  swallcflM 
whole.  He  says:  "Were  it  not  fooH 
unwarranted  generalization  thafl 
control  is  wrong,  we  should  deal  °jB 
the  social  environment  as  simpl^B 
we  deal  w  ith  the  nonsocial."  I  kfl 
of  no  such  generalization.  Free'BJ 
and  control  are  not  a  moral  polfBi 
in  an\ one's  philosophy.  The  e,Wp 
social  structure  is  built  on  the  lift 
and  need  of  society  to  control.B) 
deed,  coerce,  certain  behavior  IB 
the   individual.   Organized  relij 
organized   morality,  codified  ft  I1 
s|\le  and  fashion,  public  educafl 


SKINNER  REDUX 


civil  law,  constitutional  law,  criminal 
procedure-.  ;  ;  ale  in  one  way  or 
another  within  i  whole  range  of  ex- 
plicit and  imphcil  control  mechan- 
isms. l'nrc.-(i  irt'  d  personal  liberty 
(I  presume  that  is  what  Dr.  Skinner 
means  b\  fr<  edom  in  this  quotation) 
has  rarelj  been  offered  as  an  ideal 
for  so<  ial  living  by  any  intelligent 
thinker.  From  Plato  to  the  last  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  one  sees 
the  deliberation  of  the  private  right 
versus  the  public  interest.  Think  of 
the  current  ecology  movement  with 
the  insistence  on  ever  greater  con- 
trols. Is  there  anyone  left  who  in  the 
name  of  freedom  glorifies  man's 
right  to  pollute  his  environment?  If 
anything,  I  suspect  the  balance  today 
is  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
dearly  held  aspirations  are  more 
likely  to  be  peace,  order,  harmony, 
efficiency,  and  security,  instead  of 
such  unfashionable  and  romantically 
tainted  concepts  as  dignity,  human- 
ity, and  freedom. 

In  the  psychology  market,  particu- 
larly, freedom  has  few  buyers.  The 
two  major  influences  here,  behavior- 
ism and  psychoanalysis,  may  be  an- 
tagonistic in  every  other  way  but 
they  have  traditionally  joined  in 
blissfully  embracing  determinism.  In 
both  theories  the  cause-and-effect 
model  of  physics  has  been  applied  to 
the  behavior  of  man.  Never  mind 
that  the  psychoanalyst  and  behavior 
psychologist  see  each  other  as  put- 
ting the  cart  before  the  horse.  It 
really  matters  very  little.  They  are 
both  concerned  with  the  same  cart 
and  the  same  horse  and  neither  has 
had  any  doubt  that  the  problem  is  a 
cart-horse  one,  or  a  horse-cart  one, 
depending  on  the  orientation.  Both 
see  behavior  as  a  complex  end  point, 
a  mathematical  resultant  of  a  number 
of  forces  and  counter-forces,  or  ex- 
periences and  conditioning,  accumu- 
lated over  the  years,  and  patterning 
the  individual  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  one  logical  and  inevitable 
result.  The  concept  of  psychic  deter- 
minism  allows  no  place  for  free 
choice  or  free  action.  Ironically, 
rejecting  free  will  in  theory,  in 
pi  ce  the  psychoanalyst  demands 
il  omewhat  illogical  dualism 

has  bee  the  only  way  the  analyst 
could  fin  lion  a<  both  therapist  and 
theori-t.  compromise  reached 

was  that,  while  freedom  of  behavior 
may  not  exisl  for  man,  the  illusion  of 
freedom    was    essential    to  effect 
50  change. 


This  may  be  an  effective  device  in 
individual  therapy  but  it  is  not  a 
useful  concept  for  a  society  that  as- 
pires to  justice.  One  need  only  con- 
sider the  relationship  of  psychoanal- 
ysis and  law  to  see  the  sterility  of 
psychic  determinism.  It  is  an  impo- 
tent tool  because  in  theory  it  will  not 
differentiate  between  grotesquely 
different  qualities  of  behavior.  When 
a  judge  in  a  court  of  law  is  forced  to 
distinguish  between  a  free  and  a  com- 
pelled act,  he  is  not  helped  by  being 
told  by  either  a  psychoanalyst  or  a 
behaviorist  that  all  acts  are  com- 
pelled. Civilized  society  seems  to  re- 
quire that  there  be  a  distinction  be- 
tween a  man  who  violates  the  law 
with  a  gun  pointed  at  his  head  and 
a  man  who  commits  the  same  viola- 
tion for  greed. 


j^iven  IF  we  accept  in  principle 
MZd  the  concept  of  psychic  determin- 
ism, human  behavior  is  not,  and 
never  will  be,  analyzable  into  all  of 
its  components,  and  therefore  can- 
not be  usefully  considered  to  operate 
on  the  model  of  causality  supplied  by 
physical  scientists.  Despite  Dr.  Skin- 
ner's reassurance  that  "new  evi- 
dences of  the  predictability  of  human 
behavior"  are  being  discovered, 
most  of  man's  actions,  particularly 
in  areas  of  volition  and  cognition, 
will  involve  so  many  variables  as  to 
make  predictability  almost  impos- 
sible. Let  me  offer  an  example:  A 
man  is  five  pounds  overweight  and 
he  has  just  decided  that  he  will  stop 
all  snacks  for  the  next  month.  It  is 
the  first  night  of  this  resolve.  He  is 
seated  at  a  dinner  meeting,  listening 
to  a  rather  dull  lecture  on  freedom 
and  determinism.  The  waiter  places 
in  front  of  him  a  bowl  of  peanuts,  a 
particular  weakness  of  our  would-be 
dieter.  Within  ten  seconds,  the  sub- 
ject has  an  impulse  to  take  a  peanut. 
The  question  is  simply  to  predict 
whether  he  will  take  the  peanut  or 
not  at  the  time  of  that  first  impulse. 
Obviously,  no  one  of  the  scientific 
mind  would  accept  this  test  case  and 
make  a  prediction.  There  are  too 
many  variables  which  are  unknown 
to  determine  this  particular  piece  of 
behavior.  It  is  no  different  from  be- 
ing given  a  complex  problem  in 
physics  with  incomplete  data.  We 
simply  could  not  know. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  next  step. 
You  are  given  the  data  that  he  does 
not  follow  his  impulse.  He  does  not 


take  the  peanut.  Without  anal 
the  variables,  you  know  that  im 
tire  lifetime  of  complex  inpujfl 

ward  taking  the  peanut  have  J 
placed  on  one  side  of  the  scafl 

an  entire  lifetime  of  traininj  an 
conditioning  to  resist  the  peanH 
added  to  the  other  side  of  theH 
We  are  asked  to  believe  that,M 
that  particular  individual,  thaSp 
ticulai  lifetime,  and  those  parfl 
conditions,  at  that  particular  m  n 
of  time,  the  refusal  of  the  peaninj 
predetermined,  in  precisely  them 
way  as  if  balancing  weights  n 
added  to  one  side  or  the  othei  ¥o| 
are  then  told  that  three  second  n 
he  has  a  second  impulse.  Yomm 
have  the  great  advantage  of  knltu 
that  an  entire  lifetime  of  inputtd 
variables,  whether  knowable  cJftf 
have  culminated  in  the  first  dejla 
to  resist  the  impulse.  Are  yojm 
prepared  to  predict  the  respojli 
the  second  impulse? 

You  are  not.  Even  thougHi 
start  with  the  resultant  of  trip 
mense  number  of  seconds  befalld 
first  decision  and  all  you  haul 
balance  against  that  is  three  inajin 
cant  seconds  of  time.  And  if  I  ymi 
give  you  the  pattern  of  fifty  infra 
leading  both  to  acceptance  and'W 
tion,  you  would  be  no  better  ol 
dieting  the  fifty-first  even  if  thyteij 
val  were  reduced  to  one-tentljl(j 
second.  For  the  number  of  va 
that  could  be  introduced  in  tha  fi 
tion  of  time  are  as  incalcula  | 
those  in  that  mass  of  time  pre 
the  first  decision.  The  same 
true  of  weights  and  measure:  am 
that  is  what  makes  predicti 
human  behavior  different  froi 
diction  of  the  behavior  of  inai  | 
things  or  of  simple  animal 
Whether  that  is  truly  a  "free"  1 
or  not,  it  is  an  incalculable  (  l 
and  as  such  can  pass  for  freed  i 

Of  course,  we  all  know  v 
condition  a  man  to  reject  pe 
But  my  example  has  nothing 
with  peanuts.  It  is  concernec  1 
impulse  and  control,  passioi  l 
reason,  appetite  and  know  k' 
pleasure  and  safety,  rationali  P 
and  rationality,  hunger  and 
instinct  and  learning,  motiv* 
counter-motives,  thought  and 
— and  the  complexity  of  the  1  V 
mind,  which  in  denying  predi  ' 
ity,  defies  programming. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  it 
possible  to  modify  human  bel  1 
I  would  not  be  a  practicing  pi 
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trist  if  I  believed  it  were  impossible. 
i\or  am  I  saying  that  it  is  not  possi- 
ble and  even  desirable  to  modify  en- 
vironment so  as  to  encourage  certain 
traits  and  discourage  others,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  guarantee  any  given  re- 
sults  in  precisely  those  more  complex 
areas  which  are  ultimately  the  crucial 
aspects  of  human  behavior  to  con- 
trol. What  is  possible  to  control  may 
not  warrant  the  excessive  price  that 
might  have  to  be  paid  for  it. 


■  T     SHOULD     BE     UNDERSTOOD,  of 

Ecourse,  that  there  are  many  ways 
of  changing  behavior  besides  modi- 
fying environment.  Dr.  Skinner  tells 
us  that  "a  person  s  behavior  is  deter- 
mined by  a  genetic  endowment  trace- 
able to  the  evolutionary  history  of 
the  species  ami  by  the  environmental 
circumstances  to  which  as  an  individ- 
ual he  has  been  exposed."  This  is 
precisely  the  view  expounded  by 
Freud  some  fifty  years  ago  in  A 
General  Introduction  to  Psychoanal- 
ysis. It  is  the  kind  of  statement  that 
we  arc  all  inclined  to  accept,  as  a 
generality.  What  else  is  there  but 
nature  and  nurture?  It  is  in  the  spe- 
cific implications  of  the  statement 
that  the  difficulty  lies,  because  Dr. 
Skinner  means  "determined"  not  in 
the  sense  of  "influenced  by,"  but  in 
a  fixed  sense.  In  addition,  he  tends 
In  see  environmental  circumstances 
as  accretions  of  a  very  specific  kind 
of  individualized  experience.  Given 
hi^  specific  meanings,  he  creates  a 
model  which  seems  to  lead  logically  to 
only  one  conclusion.  If  something  is 
caused  by  A  and  B,  and  if  A  is  fixed, 
one  must  change  B.  Broad  models 
often  dictate  narrow  solutions.  This 
one  seems  to  indicate  that  only  en- 
vironmental manipulation  works. 

Let  me  offer  another  model,  how- 
ever. All  human  behavior,  normal 
and  neurotic,  all  action  and  emotion, 
all  feeling  and  conduct,  are  medi- 
ated by  physical-chemical  reactions. 
This  is  another  cliche  which  is  obvi- 
ously true.  That  does  not,  however, 
imply  that  the  only  way  we  can 
change  behavior  is  through  physical- 
chemical  means,  nor  that  the  de- 
sired way  to  change  behavior  is 
through  physical-chemical  means.  It 
certainly  says  nothing  about  which 
behavior  is  best  changed  by  ibis 
means  or  which  is  unlikely  ever  to 
be  changed  this  way.  Even  were  we 
capable  of  finally  solving  chemical 
riddles  of  perception  and  action  it  is 


doubtful  whether  we  would  "unc 
stand"   everything  better  in  th 
terms  or  in  that  language.  If  we  w 
capable  of  dissecting  and  analyz 
a  symphony  in  terms  of  frequ 
cies,  wave  lengths,  overtones,  vit 
tions  and  all,  we  might  add  to 
knowledge  of  music  and  comp^ 
tion,  but  it  is  doubtful  that  we  wo 
"understand"  the  symphony  bel  r 
than  by  listening  to  it.  Nor  would 
find  it  easier  to  create  an  origi 
great  symphony. 

Man's  experience  is  not  quite 
specific  as  the  sum  of  small  learnin 
There  are  mechanisms  whereby 
vironment   can   influence  behav 
wholesale,  without  having  specific 
ly  been  experienced.  I  am  referrij 
here  to  such  concepts  as  identifif 
tion,  whereby  the  life  experiences, 
another  individual  can  be  absorb 
totally  into  our  acting  systems  wi 
out  having  gone  through  our  o 
personal  experience.  We  may  beta 
like  our  father,  not  because  we  i 
perienced  what  our  father  did,  \ 
because  we  identify  with  him  and 
that  identification  we  begin  to  act 
we  know  he  would,  independent 
reward  and  punishment,  pleasure 
pain.  Whole  modes  of  behavior  vf 
be  instituted  by  that  strange  mecl* 
nism,  halfway  to  love,  that  we  c 
identification.  Again,  this  is  not 
say  that  the  modification  of  speci-ji 
environmental  factors  cannot  mod 
certain  behaviors,  but  it  is  hardly  f 
only,  or  necessarily  the  best,  way 

Whatever  the  methods  of  learniij 
— or  programming — the  lessons  ; 
the  past  will  have  a  somber  re 
vance.  All  that  is  predictable  is  mirj 
in  comparison  with  what  is  not  p 
dictable.  The  history  of  scienti 
and  institutional  approaches  to  c( 
trolling  behavior  gives  us  little  co 
fort  about  the  future  of  scienti 
behavior  control.  In  many  ways  1 
have  been  better  served  by  happe^ 
stance  than  social  design.  One  ne.i 
only  look  at  the  state  of  our  design  i 
institutions  today — our  prisons,  o 
mental  institutions,  and  our  scho< 
— to  question  the  wisdom  of  socj 
science  in  social  engineering. 


Any  engineered  society  or  enj 
f\  neered  individual  must 
based  on  some  pattern  of  correct™ 
or  normalcy,  and  the  attempts  to  (3 
fine  this  have  been  conspicuous  fa 
iiics  in  psychology.  Dr.  Skinner  -u 
gests  his  criteria  for  a  good  societ 


1st:  (1)  provide  for  order  and 
Ity;    (2)    produce  necessary 
I;  (3)  maintain  a  healthy  en- 
inent;  (4)  provide  for  educa- 
ft  Vll  of  these  vague  and  general 
li.des  can  exist  in  a  monstrous 
1 11  as  a  benevolent  society — 
i|  ding  on  who  defines  "healthy" 
lecessary,"   for  example.  But 
lie  adds  two  more.  He  tells  us 
I  good  society  must:  "provide 
|e  pursuit  and  achievement  of 
l-iess."  What  a  blessed  relief; 
|i  leavening  that  offers.  But  what 
)f  word  is  "happiness,"  issuing 
Dr.  Skinner's  scientific  lips? 
kind  of  behavior  is  it?  How 
e  measure  it?  How  can  he  rec- 
■    the    contingencies    for  it? 
1,  he  also  reassures  us  that  he 
I  a  culture  that  will  "encourage 
nibers  to  examine  its  practices 
o  experiment  with  new  ones." 
does  one  encourage  experimen- 
with   determined  behavior? 
will  be  the  limits  of  "experi- 
tion"  to  be  encouraged?  Will 
periment  with  violence?  Will  Ave 
.ment  with  disobedience?  How 
predetermined  man  experiment 
deviations  from  the  particular 
especially  if  the  whole  purpose 
conditioning  is  to  assure  sub- 
ng  to  the  code? 

Skinner  does  give  us  some 
ic  ideas  of  what  problem  areas 
id  our  attention.   He  is  dis- 
3  that  "students  no  longer  re- 
in traditional  ways  to  educa- 
environments;  they  drop  out 
lool,  possibly  for  long  periods 
le,  they  take  only  courses  which 
enjoy  or  which  seem  to  have 
nee  to  their  problems."  So  we 
•rogram  in  proper  respect  for 
rig.  He  is  distressed  that  "many 
;  people  work  as  little  as  pos- 
and  that  is  because  "some- 
is  wrong  with  the  contingen- 
'  which   induce   men    to  work 
triously  and  carefully."  We  are 
told,  "that  a  serious  problem 
when  young  people  refuse  to 
in  the  armed  forces  and  desert 
feet  to  other  countries,"  and  the 
on  here  should  seem  a  little  em- 
^sing  even  to  Dr.  Skinner,  al- 
ii   he    doggedly    insists  that 
t  must  be  changed  are  ihe  con- 
flcies  which  induce  young  peo- 
>  behave  in  given  ways  toward 
governments." 

.  Skinner  is  designing  the  world 
ne  would  like  now,  but  he  him- 
ias  said:  "The  problem  is  to  de- 


sign a  world  which  will  be  liked  not 
by  people  as  they  now  are  but  by 
those  who  live  in  it."  How  in  this 
world  is  he  planning  to  do  that?  The 
examples  he  uses  are  not  even  what 
people  in  his  world  like,  only  what 
people  of  his  generation  like,  and 
that  is  a  world  that  is  being  passed 
by.  We  live  in  a  technological  age, 
in  which  things  move  fast,  and  gen- 
erational life  is  shortened.  The  aver- 
age college  student  often  doesn't  rec- 
ognize   an    identity   with    a  high- 
school  sibling.  Technology  speeds  up 
change  to  a  frightening  degree.  Yet 
we  are  asked  to  do  conditioning, 
starting  with  the  neonate,  in  order  to 
guarantee  the  adult  behavior  in  some 
unknown  culture   twenty  to  thirty 
years  later  that  will  not  be  inhabited 
by  the  designer.  This  time  gap  also 
discredits  Dr.  Skinner's  reassurance 
that  the  democratic  process  will  be 
maintained  because  "the  principle  of 
making  the  controller  a  member  of 
the  group  he  controls  should  apply 
to  the  designer  of  the  culture."  Since 
most  of  the  control  will  be  done  on 
neonates,  are  we  to  have  six-month- 
old  designers? 

It  would  be  supremely  difficult  to 
find  the  guidelines  that  might  indi- 


cate the  most  adaptive  and 
ing  values  for  a  future  v  !>. 
ditions  can  only  be  partially  antici- 
pated. Dr.  Skinner  feels  that  it  sh 
be  possible  to  "turn  to  the  sources 
of  the  things  people  call  good."  But 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  precisely 
where  he  would  find  his  definitions 
for  the  good  behavior.  He  has  previ- 
ously specifically  rejected  "almost 
every  theory"  in  "political  science, 
law,  religion,  economics,  anthropol- 
ogy, sociology,  psychotherapy,  phi- 
losophy, ethics,  history,  education, 
child  care,  linguistics,  architecture, 
city  planning,  and  family  life"  as  a 
"tremendous  weight  of  traditional 
'knowledge'  which  must  be  corrected 
or  displaced."  He  refers  to  "the  ulti- 
mate sources  as  being  found  in  the 
evolution  of  the  species  and  the  evo- 
lution of  the  culture."  But  how  is  he 
to  find  ultimate,  final,  conclusive  an- 
swers from  the  culture  that  is  not  only 
in  process  but,  according  to  him, 
evolving  on  false  premises? 


TJERHAPS  WHAT  DR.  SKINNER  really 

is  saying  is  not  that  we  are  en- 
titled to  condition  man  since  he  is 
not  free  at  any  rate,  but  that  we 
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SKINNER  REDUX 

must  condition  man  because  he  is 
free,  and  that  freedom  includes  the 
freedom  to  be  ,  i  ssive,  the  free- 
dom to  be  immoral,  the  freedom  to 
be  destructive.  I  suppose  if  we  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  very  sur- 
vival of  th<-  (  ics  necessitates  the 
abandonment  of  our  concepts  of  free- 
dom or,  indei  d,  the  abandonment  of 
freedom  itself,  behavior  conditioning 
would  he  necessary.  The  question  is, 
are  we  at  that  point?  At  this  stage  of 
the  world's  development  it  is  fashion- 
able to  think  so  and  it  is  under- 
standable. Given  the  horrors  of  the 
atomic  age,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  most  popular  generalization 
about  man  in  the  last  twenty  years 
has  been  as  hunter,  killer,  and  ag- 
gressor. 

But  biologically  we  can  make  a 
better  case  for  man  as  the  loving 
animal.  No  species  is  helpless  and 
dependent  for  so  large  a  portion  of 
its  life-span  as  man.  Incapable  of 
either  fight  or  flight,  the  two  conven- 
tional mechanisms  of  survival,  the 
defenseless  and  passive  infant  sur- 
vives only  in  dependency.  His  very 
existence  depends  on  the  strength 
and  support  of  the  loving  adult  who 
will  sacrifice  himself,  if  need  be,  for 
the  survival  of  the  young.  It  is  in- 
conceivable that  any  species  so  de- 
signed could  have  survived  if  this 
were  left  to  the  chance  institutions 
of  education  and  culture.  One  must 
assume  that  built  genetically  into  the 
organism  is  a  protective  response  to 
the  helpless  member  of  the  species. 

Our  whole  biological  view  of  man 
can  be  built  starting  with  the  en- 
forced social  structures  that  the  pro- 
longed dependency  state  dictate.  In 
Totem  and  Taboo,  one  of  the  most 
criticized  and,  superficially,  one  of 
the  most  ingenuous  of  Freud's  works, 
a  hypothesis  not  unlike  this  is  of- 
fered. True  it  is  couched  in  the  most 
naive  genetic  concepts,  but  it  can  be 
seen  as  a  prophetic  work  transcend- 
ing even  the  ignorance  of  genetics 
that  Freud  shared  with  his  times. 
Stripped  of  the  specifics  which  make 
it  seem  silly.  Freud  is  saying  that  we 
cannot  explain  the  survival  of  the 
group  by  the  institutions  of  our  so- 
ciety that  facilitate  social  living,  but 
rather  the  instiiuiions  are  a  product 
of  a  genetically  fixed  demand  for 
them.  He  is  saying,  in  essence,  that 
it  cannot  be  an  accident  of  culture 
that  we  have  survived;  we  are  of 
necessity  social  animals  with  a  ge- 
netic inheritance  that  must  include 


certain  taboos  directed  against  crimes 
of  violence  within  the  group.  The 
capacity  for  love,  caring,  empathy, 
and  compassion  are  part  of  our  nat- 
ural endowment. 

Theodosius  Dobzhansky  and  oth- 
er- have  pointed  out  that  although 
culture  is  man's  product,  it  also  be- 
comes his  producer.  W henever  we 
alter  our  view  of  man  and  build  it 
into  our  institutions,  our  altered  view, 
independent  of  whether  it  is  true  or 
not,  will  become  a  determinant  in 
the  nature  of  the  evolving  man.  Dr. 
Skinner  denies  this  when  he  con- 
cludes his  hook  with  the  amazing 
statement:  "No  theory  changes  what 
it  is  a  theory  about;  man  remains 
what  he  has  always  been."  This 
seems  an  incredible  view  from  a  psy- 
chologist. The  attitude  it  expresses 
has  usually  been  described  as  one  of 
the  crucial  distinctions  between  psy- 
chological and  physical  definitions. 
It  is  true  that  if  we  define  a  solid  as 
a  gas  it  nonetheless  retains  its  sol- 
idity; the  atomic  weight  of  an  ele- 
ment is  what  it  is  despite  our  ig- 
norant assumptions.  But  man  is  a 
product  of  his  environment — which 
is  what  I  had  thought  Dr.  Skinner 
was  saying — and  he  therefore  be- 
comes that  which  the  environment 
makes  him.  Was  Dr.  Skinner  not  de- 
crying such  ideas  as  freedom  which, 
by  shaping  the  way  that  culture  treats 
man,  determines  the  nature  of  the 
man  produced  by  that  culture?  In 
great  part,  that  has  seemed  to  me  to 
be  Dr.  Skinner's  thesis,  and  if  he 
chooses  to  contradict  himself  at  the 
end,  it  is  only  the  final  mystification. 

The  principle  that  our  view  of 
man  will  create  a  man  in  that  image 
seems  a  reasonable  assumption.  Psy- 
chological and  sociological  theories 
do  become  self-fulfilling  prophecies, 
and  this  must  be  a  consideration  in 
any  attempts  to  engineer  a  new  man. 
In  attempting  to  improve  man's  con- 
dition we  must  not  destroy  that  which 
is  uniquely  human.  I  do  not  agree 
with  Dr.  Skinner  that  man's  strength 
is  science  and  technology.  They  are 
only  his  products.  I  think  the  badger 
in  The  Once  and  Future  King  de- 
fined the  uniqueness  of  the  human 
condition  best,  and  we  would  do 
well  to  keep  that  view  in  mind  when 
confronted  with  Skinnerian  plans  for 
the  future. 

When  God  had  manufactured  all 
of  the  eggs  out  of  which  the  fish- 
es and  the  serpents  and  the  birds 


and  the  mammals  .  .  .  worn 
eventually  emerge,  He  called  tl  x 
embryos   before  him,  and  sa  \ 
that  they  were  good. 

The  embryos  stood  in  front  <{ 
God,  with  their  fetal  ham  i 
clasped  politely  over  their  stofi'l 
(idis  and  theii  heax  y  heads  had 
ing  down  respectfully,  and  Gc  | 
addressed  them.  He  said:  "/Vorl 
you  embryos,  here  you  are,  ak 
looking  exactly  the  same,  and  Wii 
are  going  to  give  you  the  choia 
of  what  you  want  to  be.  Wh&t 
you  grow  up  you  will  get  bigga 
anyway,  but  we  are  pleased  m 
grant  you  another  gift  as  wett 
You  may  alter  any  parts  of  yoiqm 
selves  into  anything  which  yam 
think  would  be  useful  to  you  Jl 
later  life.  Now  then  .  .  .  ,  step  urn 
and  choose  your  tools,  but  rll 
member  that  what  you  chooa 
you  will  grow  into,  and  will  havk 
to  stick  to." 

At  the  very  end  of  the  sixm 
day  they  had  got  through  all  tl 
little  embryos  except  one.  Thh 
embryo  was  man. 

"Please  God"  said  the  embry\ 
"1  think  that  you  made  me  into  1 
shape  which  I  now  have  for  re 
sons  best  known  to  Yourselve 
and  that  it  would  be  rude 
change.  If  I  am  to  have  my  choit 
I  will  stay  as  I  am.  I  will  not  altt 
any  of  the  parts  which  you  gai. 
me,  for  other  and  doubtless  ii 
ferior  tools,  and  I  will  stay  \ 
defenseless  embryo  all  my  lif 
doing  my  best  to  make  myself  j 
few  futile  implements  out  of  tl 
wood,  iron,  and  the  other  mate 
ials  which  you  have  seen  fit 
put  before  me." 

"Well  done"  exclaimed  tl 
Creator  in  delighted  tones.  "Hei 
all  you  embryos,  come  here  wit 
your  beaks  and  whatnots  to  lot 
upon  Our  first  Man.  He  is  th 
only  one  who  has  guessed  Oi 
riddle,  out  of  all  of  you,  and  W 
have  great  pleasure  in  conferrin 
upon  him  the  Order  of  Dominio 
over  the  Fowls  of  the  Air,  an 
the  Beasts  o(  the  Earth  and  th 
Fishes  of  the  Sea.  Now  let  th 
rest  of  you  get  along  and  lot 
and  multiply,  for  it  is  time  t 
knock  off  for  the  weekend.  As  ft 
you,  Man,  you  will  be  a  nake\ 
tool  all  your  life,  though  a  user  6 
tools.  You  will  look  like  an  enj 
bryo  until  they  bury  you,  but  a 
the  others  will  be  embryos  be  for  >} 
your  might.  Eternally  undeve 
oped,  you  will  always  remain  p{ 
tential  in  Our  Image,  able  to  se 
some  of  Our  sorrows  and  to  fet 
some  of  Our  joys.  We  are  parti 
sorry  for  you,  man,  but  parti 
hopeful."  C 


If  Jay  and  Bea  drop  in ... 
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"Don't  give  up  the  ship!" 


1  VJI^tLdll  LI  1  C  dU  J  Kz\  '  L  i  '   •  . 

The  on.lv  tiling  thai  matters 
in  Scotch  is  taste. 


After  you've  harvested  the  noblest  grapes. . . after  your  winemaster 

has  worked  his  magic . . .  after  you've  done  everything  you  can  to  make  a  fine  wine, 

you  need  one  thing  more  to  make  it  great:  time. 


Nothing  good  happens  fast. 


©  Paul  Masson  Vineyards,  Saratoga,  California,  since  1852. 
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INFLECTIONS  ON  A  COURSE  IN  ETHICS 

Stuart  Magruder  and  a  question  of  slippage 


1958,  Jeb  Stuart  Magruder  had,  at  Williams  College, 
a  course  in  Religion  and  Ethics.  His  teacher  was  the 
ain  of  the  college,  William  Sloane  Coffin,  Jr.  For  sev- 
'ears  afterward,  they  carried  on  a  correspondence. 
1973,  the  student,  while  on  the  witness  stand  before  the 
Committee,  spoke  of  his  teacher.  It  ivas  a  rare,  impas- 
i  moment,  during  what  hitherto  had  been  cool,  though 
iy  nervous,  testimony.  His  teacher,  he  said,  had,  during 
iti-war  demonstration,  violated  the  law.  In  explaining 
vn  fall,  he  equated  his  lawlessness  with  his  teacher's. 
1jin  replied  in  a  New  York  Times  Op  Ed  piece.  '7  was 


shocked  to  hear  Jeb  lump  all  lawbreakers  together.  He  should 
have  known  that  many  in  the  anti-war  movement  were  pro- 
testing what  they  considered  to  be  illegal  laws,  whose  con- 
stitutionality could  be  tested  only  by  a  refusal  to  obey  them. 
There  is  an  enormous  difference  between  trying  to  keep  the 
nation  under  law  and  trying  to  keep  it  under  Nixon,  between 
being  a  loyal  servant  to  the  Constitution  and  being  a  loyal 
servant  only  to  the  man  ivho  hires  you." 

We  are  in  a  Manhattan  apartment:  Jeb  Stuart  Magruder, 
William  Sloane  Coffin,  Jr..  and  myself.  There  are  sandiviches 
and  beer.  The  conversation  goes  on  for  about  four  hours. 


iUDER:  Occasionally,  people 
at  me  on  the  street  as  though  to 
ifour  face  is  familiar.  I've  seen 
omewhere.  Were  you  on 
sion?  I'm  getting  better  tables  at 
irants  now.  I  guess  that's  a 
est  of  American  values  (laughs), 
py  sometimes  ask  for  your 
raph,  particularly  after  the  Senate 
pg.  There's  a  lot  of  name 
nition  when  I  sign  in  at  hotels, 
t  watch  the  hearings  myself, 
talk  to  people  who  seem 


fascinated,  not  with  the  content,  but 
just  with  the  drama  of  the  hearings. 

Today,  on  the  shuttle  coming  up 
from  Washington,  a  professor  from 
the  University  of  Michigan  came  up 
and  asked  me  if  I  now  understood  the 
difference  between  civil  disobedience 
and  some  of  the  things  we  may 
have  engaged  in.  1  said  that  I  had 
gone  through  this  before  with 
Bill  Coffin  and  had  understood  the 
difference  all  along,  but  I  did  think 
it  was  useful  to  say  what  I  said  at  the 


Senate  hearing.  I  thought  it  was 
important  for  people  to  understand 
how  I  felt.  I've  always  thought  civil 
disobedience  was  a  perfectly  acceptable 
part  of  our  system,  a  good  part. 
But  the  anti-war  people,  especially 
during  Mayday,  did  violent  things. 
They  were  oriented  toward  chaos.  If 
we  hadn't  moved  in  and  made  mass 
arrests,  there  would  have  been  a 
shutdown  of  the  city  by  the 
demonstrators.  There  was  a 
tremendous  amount  of  violence. 
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COFFIN:  What's  a  tremendous 
amount? 

WAGHl  1)1  K:  A  lot  of  trashing.  That's 
nol  serious  violence.  Hut  there 
was  harassment  of  citizens,  throwing 
rocks,  breaking  car  windows, 
turning  cars  over. 

TERKEL:  Do  you  think  there 
might  have  been  a  provocateur 
or  t\\ o  in  the  crowd? 

M  \GRl  DFH:  I  do  not  know  ahout 
that  kind  of  activity. 

COFFIN:  Were  you  bothered  by  the 
violation  of  constitutional  rights 
in  the  breakup  on  Sunday  and  the 
massive  arrests  on  Monday? 

MAGRUDER:  It  brings  to  mind  the 
security  measures  that  are  occurring 
in  Israel  now.  There  may  be  an 
abuse  of  civil  liberties  because  of 
the  fear  of  terrorist  attacks. 

COFFIN:  You  really  feel  Washington 
was  beseiged  as  Israel  might  be 
by  Arab  terrorists? 

M  \GRUDER:  I  d<m't  think  it  was 
quite  thai  serious.  But  there 
certainly  was  a  feeling  of  fear. 

COFFIN:  You  said  I  urged  students 
lo  burn  their  draft  cards.  I  didn't. 

MAGRUDER:  Didn't  you?  Well,  I  did 
give  you  name  recognition  (laughs). 

TF.RKFL:  W  hy  did  you  take  that 

course  in  Ethics? 

MAGRl  1)1  H.  I  had  some  problems 
at  the  time.  That'-  I  ow  I  got  to 
know  Hill.  Not  as  a  teacher,  as  a 
counselor.  That"-  why  1  took  his 
Ethics  course.  1  related  very  well  to 
Hill.  He  seemed  to  understand. 


COFFIN:  We  were  good  friends. 
About  that  course  in  Ethics — there 
was  nothing  on  civil  disobedience. 
I  was  just  beginning  to  teach  and  I 
hadn't  caught  on  yet  to  the  depth  of 
complacency  that  would  later  make 
civil  disobedience  a  widespread 
necessity.  But  I  remember  my 
frustration.  Students  were  agreeing 
their  way  through  life.  They 
went  to  college  to  get  accredited. 
This  was  blasphemy  to  me.  it  was 
a  nice  place,  but  it  wasn't  a 
challenging  place — in  the  beautiful 
Berkshires,  far  removed  from 
urban  problems. 

MACKLDFK:  You  used  to  get  upset 
because  we  weren't  too  excited 
about  the  key  issues  of  the  day.  You 
gave  a  couple  of  strong  sermons 
on  the  black  issue.  Didn't  a  guy  empty 
a  shotj; mi  into  your  living  room ? 

COFFIN:  It  was  on  account  of  what  I 
said  about  fraternities. 

MAGRUDER:  Oh.  yeah  (laughs).  I 

i-  a  fraternity  man,  but  by  that 
time  I  didn't  feel  they  were  beneficial 
to  the  educational  process.  I  wasn't 
upset  by  the  sermon. 

COFFIN:  I  found  my  old  grade  sheet. 
I  gave  you  a  C. 

MAGRUDER:  I  finished  college  as  a 
good  B  student,  despite  Bill  s  C. 

TERKEL:  Do  you  think  grades  are 
that  important? 

MAGRUDER:  I  don't  think  they  ever 
were.  But  I  was  working  to  get 
through  school.  I  was  on  a  scholarship. 
1  had  to  borrow  money  from  a  bank 

which  I  just  finished  paying  off  last 
year.  I  had  lo  keep  a  good  B  average 
to  keep  my  scholar-hip.  I  couldn't  go  to 
graduate  school.  I  was  broke.  I 
didn't  have  any  specialty.  I  couldn't 
become  a  chemist  or  anything  like 
that.  So  business  was  the  natural  thing. 
1  had  a  considerable  amount  of 
experience  while  I  was  at  \\  illiams. 
1  ran  a  student  laundry,  sold  Vick's 
Yapo  Hul>  and  Prince  Matchabelli 
perfume.  I  just  had  to. 

During  my  grow  ing  up.  we  were 
not  particularly  affluent.  We  were 
middle-income.  My  father  had 
run  a  small  printing  -hop.  but  was 
nevei  as  -no  e-sful  as  he'd  hoped 
to  be.  We  lived  a  typical  middle-class 
existence.  Our  values  were  hard 
work,  get  ahead,  and  do  a  good  job. 
The  professors  in  the  school  were 
interested  in  trying  to  get  us  on  to 


other  things.  But  the  student 
body  tended  to  be  quite  satisfiec 
with  life  as  it  was. 

You  didn't  have  a  broad  choio 
went  to  law  school,  became  a 
teacher,  or  entered  business.  I  n» 
thought  of  being  a  businessman 
But  after  finishing  Williams,  it  y 
the  natural  thing. 

1  had  majored  in  political  sci 
Fred  Schuman  was  my  Honors 
professor.  He  was  great.  We  nc 
agreed,  but  he  and  I  got  along 
very  well.  My  thesis  was  on  Comi 
ideology.  He  was  an  expert  on  tl 
Soviet  Lnion.  Fascinating  man. 
had  a  great  influence  on  me. 

COFFIN  :  But  he  was  a  good  dea 
to  the  left  of  you. 

MAGRUDER:  When  you  have  a 
professor,  you  don't  have  to  agr< 
with  his  view.  You're  impressed 
his  knowledge.  Schuman,  like  a 
good  teacher  should,  imparted 
knowledge  that  was  broader  thar. 
his  own  personal  viewpoint.  As 
result,  I  remember  getting  very 
specific  as  to  the  kind  of  governn 
we  should  have.  I  remember 
reading  Henry  Kissinger  s  book  i 
senior  year.  It  was  one  of  the 
foremost  books  on  nuclear  weap< 

TERKEL:  You  were  equally  af. 
by  Coffin,  Schuman,  and  Kissing 
V5  hat  a  parlay  ! 


MAGRUDER:  They  were  highlig 
all  important.  I  had  other  courses 
that  didn't  affect  me  at  all.  I  did 
of  reading  when  I  was  younger. 
I  was  a  fan  of  F.  Scott  Fitzgera 
In  my  high-school  and  early  colle 
days,  I  read  every  one  of  his  bo( 
I  enjoyed  them  tremendously 
Gatsby  was  quite  a  guy.  It's  a  sa 
story  .  I  liked  Daisy  better  than 
I  liked  Gatsby.  She  had  a  charn- 
about  her  that  struck  me. 

I  read  a  lot  of  hooks  on  the 
Civil  War.  I  could  qualify  as  an 
amateur  historian.  Our  family  cat. 
to  Baltimore  in  1659  and  was  on 
Southern  side.  An  ancestor, 
John  Bankhead  Magruder,  was  a 
Confederate  general.  I  was  named 
after  another  general.  Jeb  Stuart. 

As  a  child.  I  was  active  as  a  swi) 
and  played  tennis.  I  wasn't  the  bf 
athlete  on  the  block,  but  I  was  a 
one.  I  did  most  of  the  things  that 
do  grow  ing  up.  Nothing  spectacul 
was  popular  in  high  school,  made 
grades,  was  elected  to  class  offices. 


t 


TERKEL:  Did  you  ever  do  anyth 


(.0 


taping  your  conversations. 


»ny  time,  that  offended  people 
authority? 

CRUDER:  I  had  some  instincts 
ebel.  I  remember  at  Williams 
(lege  driving  my  car  over  the  lawn 
1  forbidden  area.  The  dean  got 
y  upset. 

{ K I ; I  :  I       \  mi  t'vci  have  what 
•ae  might  call  dangerous  thoughts? 

CRUDER:  I'm  not  really  sure 
it  dangerous  thoughts  aie.  I  found 
t  in  the  corporate  life  and  in  the 
ernment,  it's  best  to  do  what  your 
eriors  want — as  long  as  it's 
nin  ethical  and  legal  limits.  I  was 
y  strong  on  that.  I  used  to  tell 
pie  who  worked  for  me  at  the 
nmiltee  to  Re-elect:  you've  go  to 
what  the  hierarchy  wants,  that's  ^ 
f  you're  here.  In  the  corporate 
,  you  must  conform  or  it  can 


be  very  difficult. 

There  were  a  couple  of  occasions 
during  my  business  career  where 
I  didn't  follow  the  prescription.  This 
hurt.  I  had  a  couple  of  setbacks 
that  wouldn't  have  occurred  if  I 
had  conformed. 

I  was  al  Jewel  Tea  in  Chicago  and 
doing  very  well.  I  had  been 
advertising  and  then  merchandising 
manager  of  one  of  their  divisions. 
\\  hen  a  job  oiler  came  from 
California,  I  look  it.  ll  was  a 
mistake  and  I  decided  to  go  back 
to  Jewel.  They  agreed.  I  changed 
my  mind  again.  Jewel  was  very 
upsel  w  i lli  nil',  and  correctly  so.  After 
that  I  made  up  my  mind:  I'd  better 
toe  the  line  for  people  employing  me. 

COFFIN:    ll  must  have  been  quite  a 
shock  to  discover  your  team  wasn't 
the  team  you  thought  it  was — 
Haldeman  or  Hhrlichman, 


MAGRUDER:  1  must  admit  int< 
1  was  bothered  by  the  fact  that 
people  I  considered  good  friends  weir 
taping  conversations  without  my 
knowledge.  I  was  surprised.  It  wasn't 
an  adversary  relationship.  There 
was  no  need  to  tape. 

Other  than  that.  I  haven't  been 
bothered  by  any  of  the  accusal  ions, 
charges  and  counter-charges.  I 
understand  the  process  b\  which 
individuals  defend  their  position. 
1  feel  very  comfortable.   It  doesn't 
bother  me  anymore  what  someone 
says,  whether  it's  a  columnist  or  a 
commentator  or  a  .  .  .  person. 

COFFIN:    Do  vou  accept  that  as  part 
of  the  game?  Each  one  survives 
his  own  way,  even  though  the  guy 
may  have  been  your  buddy? 

MAGRUDER:  I  don't  like  it.  but  I 
accept  it.  My  philosophy  is:  if  you 
can't  do  anything  about  it,  don't 
worry  about  it.  Internally  it  bothers  me. 

Alter  I  finished  Williams,  I  gained 
certain  perspectives.  I  made  things 
happen.  I  was  able  to  accomplish  more 
than  many  of  the  people  in  my  class. 
It's  keeping  me  going  now  through 
this  time  of  my  greatest  stress. 

COFFIN:   You  developed  a  stronger 
internal  drive  than  I  remember  at 
Williams. 

MAGRUDER:  I  was  just  floating 
through  Williams.  Just  taking  things 
as  they  came,  not  getting  too 
concerned.  But  afterward,  I  did.  A 
lot  of  people  that  worked  with  me 
at  the  White  House  bad  a  similar 
kind  of  aggressiveness,  ambition.  They 
were  more  interested  in  power  than 
money,  more  interested  in  getting 
things  done.  Not  just  talking  about 
them.  !  became  one  of  these  people 
when  1  finished  Williams.  I  wanted 
to  accomplish  things,  get  things 
don<    Not  just  for  the  sake  of  getting 
them  done — but  there  was  something 
in  that,  too. 

I  decided  not  to  follow  the  path 
of  my  peers,  to  stay  in  business, 
move  up  the  ladder  and  heroine  the 
president  of  a  company.  The  typical 
college  graduate  of  the  Fifties  may 
now  be  running  a  small  business  in 
a  large  cits  or  be  the  vice-president 
of  a  large  roi  poration. 

1  found  i  had  more  energy  than 
my  business  was  using  up.  I  got 
involved  in  politics  and  was  off  and 
running.  1  was  a  Nixon  volunteer 
in  '60.  He  wasn't  a  great  favorite  of 
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mine  at  the  time,  but  he  was  the 
belter  clinic-.  Kennedy  was  just  too 
flamboyant.  !  thought  I  was  above 
that.  1  wanted  a  more  solid  man.  Most 
of  my  ]>i'.      were  upper-middle-class 
college  graduates  who  felt  as  1  did. 
They  felt  Kennedy  was  too  young  to 
lie  President.  We  were  somewhat 
disturbed  by  bis  charm,  by  his  good 
looks.  That  bothered  us  more  than  his 
politics  did. 

COFFIN:  Were  there  no  substantive 


M  ^CRUDER:  There  were  basic 
principles:  individual  initiative,  the 
work  ethic,  a  strong  foreign  policy, 
decentralization  of  the  federal 
government. 

Politics  was  much  more  exciting  than 
business.  ^  ou  re  working  for  a  man 
instead  of  a  product.  Money  alone 
wasn't  the  secret  of  success.  During  my 
work  al  the  While  House,  you  had 
many  well-to-do  people  coming  to  you 
asking  for  your  guidance.  Even  though 
they  bad  far  more  wealth  than  any  of 
us.  People  would  be  catering  to  you. 
They  were  attracted  to  the  power 
that  the  White  House  exuded. 

COFFIN:  This  helps  explain  Watergate, 
too.  doesn't  it?  You  told  me 
Watergate  was  inevitable.  You  were 
disturbed  by  widespread  business 
practices,  the  way  America  operates. 

MAGRUDER:  I  would  never  say  the 
country  caused  \\  atergate.  Specific 
individuals  are  to  blame.  But  there  are 
certain  values,  certain  characteristics 
and  habits  in  this  country — a  desire 
to  get  ahead,  impatience.  Our 
overwhelming  legal  structure  creates 
in  the  average  businessman,  the 
average  worker,  a  feeling  that  he 
has  to  do  his  share  of  shaving, 
whether  it  be  on  his  income  tax  or 
on  his  expense  account. 

Sometimes  you  just  go  along.  There 
were  decisions  the  President  made 
that  I  didn't  agree  with.  But  since 
he  was  President  and  I  was  an 
aide,  it  wasn't  something  I  should  do 
anything  about.  If  you're  very  much 
against  a  policy,  you  should  resign. 
Once  it's  made,  you  should  go  along. 

I  stuck  my  neck  out  on  one  occasion. 
Election  eve  of  1970  we  were  going 
to  run  a  fifteen-minute  tape  of  the 
Presidcni  as  a  cross-country 
commercial,  i  indicated  to  Mr. 
Haldeman  die  tape  was  unacceptable. 
It  was  a  verj  strident  -pcech  and 
there  was  a  z-z-z-z  going  through  the 
middle  of  the  tape.  I  said  it 
would  be  a  disaster.  An. I  it  was. 


Muskie  followed,  sitting  by  the 
fireside  up  in  Maine. 

It  had  a  tremendous  effect  on  our 
altitude  toward  the  '72  election. 
We  became  very  concerned.  The 
Pre-idenl  dropped  in  popularity 
and  Muskie  rose.  The  first  six  months 
of  '71.  we  were  running  five  to  seven 
points  behind  Muskie  in  every  Harris 
and  Gallup  poll.  We  didn't  know 
at  the  time  that  China  and  Russia 
would  work  out  perfectly  for. us. 

COFFIN:  Was  there  any  question  of 
the  war  being  a  factor? 

MAGRUDER:  That  issue  was  in  the 
hands  of  Henry  Kissinger.  The 
rest  of  the  staff  stayed  out  of  it. 


Magruder"s  Legal  Status 

In  a  familiar  ritual  of  the  U.S. 
criminal  justice  system,  Magru- 
der  has  "copped  a  plea"  in  the 
Watergate  case.  By  volunteering 
to  testify  for  the  prosecution,  he 
has  been  allowed  to  reduce  his 
criminal  liability.  Thus,  in  Wash- 
ington on  August  16.  Magruder 
pleaded  guilty  (and  waived  trial) 
to  a  one-count  federal  indictment 
charging  him  with  conspiracy  to 
obstruct  justice,  defraud  the 
United  States,  and  eavesdrop  on 
the  Democratic  national  head- 
quarters at  the  Watergate.  Pos- 
sible sentence:  five  years  in  pri- 
son and  a  $10,000  fine. 

Magruder's  fate  could  have 
been  much  bleaker.  During  the 
August  proceedings,  he  freely  ad- 
mitted his  participation,  with 
other  unnamed  co-conspirators, 
in  the  following  alleged  criminal 
acts: 

•  Plotting  the  break-in  at  the 
Democratic  headquarters. 

•  Buying  equipment  and  hir- 
ing agents  for  the  break-in. 

•  Bugging  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee. 

•  Impeding  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment investigation  by  concealing 
the  scope  of  the  unlawful  activ- 
ities, influencing  witnesses  to  give 
false  testimony,  hiding  evidence, 
and  giving  misleading  testimony. 

•  Giving  false  testimony  to  the 
FBI. 


That  was  a  closed  issue. 

COFFIN:  What  was  your  reaction 
the  invasion  of  Cambodia? 

MAGRUDER: There  were  disagreemi 
within  the  staff.  But  we  all  felt 
since  we're  not  in  the  decision-maki 
process,  it  was  appropriate  to  follow 
policies  the  President  set.  You  coul 
disagree  privately,  but  not  public 

COFFIN:    Did  that  trouble  you  at  a| 


MAGRUDER:  I  subverted  my  pers 
feelings  to  what  I  felt  was  the 
President's  desire.  I  think  that's  th 
root  cause  of  Watergate.  I  remera 
the  case  of  Ernest  Fitzgerald.  He 
was  the  man  at  the  Pentagon  who 
had  been  cost  conscious.  Clark 
Mollenhoff  and  I  were  the  only  two 
the  White  House  staff  who  were 
advocates  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  posit: 
We  were  overruled.  I  didn't  agree 
with  the  position  but  I  accepted 

COFFIN:  Why  was  loyalty  to  the  I 
so  important? 

MAGRUDER:  Kennedy's  men  had 
same  sort  of  loyalty.  Johnson's  aide 
did.  The  Presidency  more  than  a 
corporation  or  a  university  breeds  I 
a  certain  necessity  for  loyalty. 
Personal  loyalty  to  the  man  as 
against  the  office. 

At  the  university,  you  can  sit  and 
discuss  alternatives.  But  if  you're 
working  at  the  White  House,  you 
enjoy  your  job.  you've  got  four 
children,  you're  not  rich — sure,  yo 
can  leave  and  go  somewhere  else. 
But  is  it  that  important?  So  you 
subvert  individual  judgment  over  he: 
to  gain  a  more  effective  policy  over 
there.  It's  the  same  thing  in  busin 


COFFIN:  When  you  subvert  your  M 
opinion,  you  are  in  effect  subverting! 

yourself.  Your  identity  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  person  to  whom  you'rM 
loyal.  Right? 

MAGRUDER:  That's  true.  You  can'l 
work  in  any  structured  situation 
without  having  this  subversion  goinfj 
on  on  a  daily  basis.  Most  of 
the  cases  I  can  think  of — with  the 
exception  of  the  war — were  not  grea 
moral  issues.  They  were  practical  issu 

There  certainly  would  have  been  I* 
a  revulsion  on  my  part  if  1  thought 
the  President  was  going  to  escalate 
the  war  and  was  not  serious  about  a 
settlement.  He  did  what  he  felt  he 
had  to  do,  and  I  think  he  did  it  well 
I  must  admit  I've  been  disturbed 
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Life  is  full  of  little  misunderstandings.  But 
we  make  some  unusual  phones  to  help  elimi 
nate  a  lot  of  them.  They're  called  Data-Phone' 
data  sets.  And  they  let  computers  talk  to  each 
other  over  regular  telephone  lines. 

To  make  this  very  special  phone  takes  some 
pretty  special  people.  Skilled  technicians  and 
engineers.  Specially  trained  men  and  women 
who  build  and  test  these  complex  phones. 

We're  Western  Electric  —  at  the  heart  of  the 
Bell  System.  We  make  things  that  bring  people 
closer.  We  also  make  Data-Phone  data  sets.  Just 


Western  Electric 


t  was  Some  Party, 
lallantine's  was  there. 


*HE  mid  1930*8.  The  Twentieth  Century 
Limited.  Grand  Central  Station.  5:30  P.M. 
v  York  to  Chicago,  ]6Vz  hours. 

It  was  a  casting  director's  dream.  All  the  right 
pie  converging  on  Track  34  to  board  the  train 

called  itself  "The  Greatest  Train  in  the  World'.' 

This  was  the  fastest  train  between  New  York 
Chicago.  The  extra  fare  train.  With  a  passenger 
:hat  kept  city  desks  going  double  time. 

You  moved  down  a  red  carpet  to  be  greeted 
he  chief  steward.  Starlets  clustered  on  the  open 
ovation  car  longing  to  be  photographed,  but 
;rred  to  captains  of  industry.  Plans  were  made 
dinner  sometime  around  the  Mohawk  Valley - 
Century's  special  watermelon  relish,  the 
rred  beefsteak,  the  out-of-season  strawberries 
etched  from  Arkansas. 

It  was  difficult,  almost  impossible,  to  be  blase 
ut  that  train.  From  its  very  first  run,  it  was 
ply  a  place  where  "Something"  was  always 
pening  to  "Somebody" 

Ballantines  was  there.  A  proper  sort  of 
ch.  Like  that  train,  a  scotch  for  people  who 
things  "just  right"  Then  and  now,  when  the 
Id  goes  all  out,  Ballantines  is  there. 
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This  is  a  piano  lesson. 


A  Steinway ""  vertical  is  a  Steinway  that  runs  up  and 
down  instead  of  back  and  forth. 

It  is  smaller  than  a  Steinway  grand.  So  it  requires  less 
of  your  floor  space  and  less  of  your  money. 

But  it  is,  without  reservation,  a  Steinway.  And  that 
makes  it  a  better  piano  than  anything  else  you  can  buy 
until  you're  ready  for  our  grand. 

The  Ste  ay  vertical  is  built  by  the  same  men  who 
build  the  St     way  grand. 

It  shares  u    i  tl    Steinway  grand,  patented  features, 


like  the  Steinway  Diaphragmatic '"  Soundboard  an< 
Hexagrip  Wrestplank. 

It  is  tuned  by  the  same  hands  and  "voiced"  by  th< 
same  ears. 

It  is  built  with  the  same  care  and  attention  to  excel 
lence. 

We  don't  build  less  into  it.  We  simply  build  less  of  it 
End  of  lesson. 

For  more  information  please  write  Howard  Cushing, 
Steinway  Place,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y.  11105 


Steinway  &  Sons 


;  activity  in  Cambodia. 

What  has  disturbed  you 
in  all  these  revelations? 

IUDER:  The  taping.  I  was 
g  with  the  senior  staff  people  at 
'  hite  House  in  good  faith  and 
lisappointed  me. 

I\ :   What  upset  you  was  that 
tcrificed  a  good  deal  of 
;lf  for  loyalty.  And  the 
f  you  gave  was  not  returned. 

IUDER:  It  wasn't  that  Haldeman 
trust  me.  It  was  that  he  was  using 
hat  disturbed  me  more  than 
ng  else.  It's  a  personal  feeling, 
ing  of  hurt. 

IN:  This  affects  you  more  than 
velation  of  the  3,000-some 
over  Cambodia? 

IDER:  I'm  disturbed  by 
he  lying  and  so  on.  It's 
sable.  And  the  bombing  of 
ilian  population.  But  the 

is  so  personal.  Most  of  us  are 
d  by  what  we  can  directly 
to.  It's  natural.  If  I  were  in  a 

in  Cambodia,  I'd  be  more 
ned  about  the  bombing.  But .  .  . 

N:  Loyalty  to  a  person  can 
a  larger  loyalty.  I  had  to 
the  President  in  the  name 
Presidency,  oppose  the 
iment  in  the  name  of  the 
y.  There's  a  larger  loyalty 
personal  loyalty  to  the  boss. 

EL:  Your  neighbor,  Julian 
»ie,  says  yours  was  an  error  in 
ent  rather  than  a  moral  failure. 

IUDER:  He's  just  trying  to 
me.  It  was  a  moral  wrong, 
is  nothing  I  can  say  to 
the  use  of  wiretaps  in  the 
ratic  headquarters.  At  the  time, 
i't  important.  The  campaign 
nportant.  The  reelection  was 
availing  ethos  at  the  camp. 

TV:  More  important  then 
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LJDER:  Yes.  Without  the 
ion,  the  end  of  the  war  would 
ne  to  pass. 

•]L:  What  do  you  think  would 

'ome  to  pass? 

N:  The  end  of  the  war  would 
ome  to  pass. 


MAGRIIDER:  Oh.  it  would  have  come 
to  pass,  but  in  a  much  less  satisfactory 


COFFIN:  So  the  campaign  was  it. 

MAGRIJDER:  I'll  go  a  step  further. 
I  was  involved  with  the  guts  of  it 
— the  direct  mail,  the  advertising,  the 
telephone  campaign,  the  marshaling 
of  the  troops.  This  adventure  of  Mr. 
Liddy's  was  very  minor.  I  gave  it 
little  consideration.  In  retrospect, 
it  was  a  terrible  mistake.  It  just 
didn't  seem  important  at  the  time. 

There's  a  growing  body  of  opinion 
in  this  country  that  believes  wire 
tapping  is  quite  typical  and  American. 
The  government  does  it,  private 
investigators  do.  A  common,  harmless 
practice.  Now  I  understand  someone's 
dssire  not  to  have  his  phone  tapped. 
I  know  what  it's  like. 

COFFIN:  If  you  start  giving  away 
your  right  to  say  no.  there's  an  erosion 
of  self.  If  Watergate's  inevitable, 
it's  because  life  is  consequential. 
One  thing  leads  to  another. 

MAGRIJDER:  It's  a  question  of 
slippage.  I  sort  of  slipped  right  into 
it.  Each  act  you  take  leads  you  to 
the  next  act,  and  eventually  you  end 
up  with  a  Watergate.  It's  very  typical  in 
large  corporations.  Someone  else  is 
influential.  He  has  an  idea  and  he 
gets  the  idea  approved.  You're  the 
one  who  has  to  carry  it  out.  You 
don't  agree  with  it,  but  it's  important 
to  satisfy  the  group  consensus: 
"It  isn't  that  important  and  I  might 
as  well  go  along." 

COFFIN:    I  am  startled  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  so  few  political 
resignations  in  the  country.  George 
Ball  said  one  thing  and  believed 
another.  He  justified  himself  by 
saying,  "I'm  just  a  hired  hand." 
It  sounds  as  if  you're  loyal  because 
you're  afraid  of  losing  your  position 
in  the  power  structure. 

MAGRUDER:  It's  very  difficult  to  set 
your  own  standard  and  continue  in 
the  power  structure.  I  always  felt  I 
could  do  more  by  staying  in  the 
system.  Maybe  that's  just  the  way 
of  satisfying  my  conscience.  I 
wanted  to  stay  with  the  government 
for  the  next  four  years,  but  I  was 
determined  to  get  out  of  the  White 
House  and  into  an  agency  where 
I'd  have  more  independence.  I 
followed  instructions  and  did  things 
I  did  not  agree  with  because  I 
thought  it  was  important  for  my 


personal  success — and  also  for 
the  good  of  the  President. 

COFFIN:  Do  you  think  this  accounts 
for  the  enormous  anger  of  the 
Administration  toward  Ellsberg?  Here 
was  a  man  who  defected  from  power. 

MAGRUDER:  Correct.  It  applies  to 
John  Dean  as  well.  They  were  much 
more  vicious  in  their  attacks  on 
him  than  they  may  have  been  to  an 
outsider  who  was  attacking  them.  He 
was  the  insider  who  turned  on  them. 

TERKEL:  What  do  you  think  of 
Ellsberg? 

MAGRUDER:  I  was  not  involved  in 
that  area.  That  was  the  plumbers' 
department.  I  was  disturbed  by  the 
leaking  of  the  Pentagon  Papers. 
Not  because  of  the  moral  issues 
involved.  Simply  because  of  the 
importance  of  confidentiality.  If 
everything  is  going  to  be  held  up 
to  public  scrutiny,  no  government 
— and  probably  no  business — 
would  survive. 

COFFIN:  It's  back  to  that  loyalty 
issue  again.  Ellsberg  thought  that  what 
should  not  remain  confidential 
was  the  government's  lying  to 
the  American  people. 

MAGRUDER:  I  don't  agree.  I'm 
simply  saying  it's  become  an 
mi  !■  .1 1  iin;iif  ha!  iil  in  \\  aldington 
that  nothing  is  confidential. 

TERKEL:  What  do  you  really  think 
of  Ellsberg? 

MAGRUDER:  I  don't  like  what  he 
did.  I  have  a  difficult  time  relating 
to  Ellsberg.  He  is  not  my  heroic 
character.  His  motives  do  not 
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strike  me  as  being  legitimate. 


TERKEL:  Who  are  your  heroes? 

MAGRUDER:  We're  in  a 
time  when  it's  difficult  to  come  up  with 
heroes.  We  don't  have  the  glorious 
war  to  create  the  Eisenhowers  and 
MacArthurs.  Usually  in  times  of 
war,  heroic  characters  come  to  life. 

TERKEL:  What  do  you  think  of 
George  Allen? 

MAGRUDER:  He's  doing  a  hell 
of  a  job  with  those  Redskins. 

TERKEL:  Allen  says  when  the 
Redskins  lose,  the  dressing  room  is 
like  a  morgue,  and  it  should  be. 
And  h  e  doesn't  rest  until  they  win. 
Isn't  this  pretty  much  Nixon's  feeling? 

MAGRUDER:  We  can  t  transfer  sports 
analogies  into  the  real  world.  The 
sports  world  is  fantasy. 


TERKEL:  Game  plan.  Operation 

Linebacker . . . 

MAGRUDER:  Our  Administration 
used  those  terms  as  more  of  a  PR 
game.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  facts.  I  was  at  the  White  House 
when  these  comparisons  to  football 
were  made.  I  personally  feel  it  was 
for  public  relations  purposes.  There's 
no  question  there  was  a  desire  to  win. 
The  McGovern  people  were  as  dcsi  i  oils 
of  winning  as  we  were.  They  felt  as 
strongly  as  we  did.  We  fell  only  Nixon 
could  save  the  world.  They  felt  only 
George  McGovern  could  do  it.  In  the 
last  four  elections,  there  was  a  feeling 
of  impending  disaster  if  the  other 
side  won.  Very  dangerous  trend. 
If  you  start  thinking,  as  Senator 
Humphrey  said,  that  your  opponent 
is  the  enemy  instead  of  the  adversary, 
you're  in  trouble.  Bill,  as  an  outsider, 
may  have  looked  at  these  things  as 
reality.  1  think  they  were  used  only 
for  public  relations  purposes. 

There's  nothing  wrong  with  winning 
and  having  a  great  team,  as  long 
as  you  do  it  within  the  bounds  of 
propriety.  There's  nothing  wrong 
with  going  to  school,  doing  well,  and 
progressing  up  the  ladder.  Winning. 

TERKEL:  And  anything  goes.  John 
Mitchell,  during  his  testimony,  said 
that  the  reelection  was  paramount 
to  all  else.  He  implied  the  alternative 
was  some  sort  of  Armageddon. 
Thinking  the  unthinkable  for  a 
moment,  what  do  you  think  would 
have  happened  to  our  country 
had  Nixon  lost? 

MAGRUDER:  We've  survived 
Presidents  of  all  stripes.  I'm  sure 
we'd  have  survived  McGovern 
if  he  were  elected.  It  would  have 
bothered  me  because  I  worked 
for  the  other  man.  But  it  bothered  me 
in  '60  and  we  survived  fine  in  '60. 
We  shouldn't  condemn  a  person's 
attempt  to  gain  approval,  whether  it 
be  the  President  or  a  teacher  or  a 
businessman.  One  of  the  ways  you  sell 
your  policy  is  by  appealing  to  the 
greatest  number  of  people.  The 
President,  or  his  advisers,  had  to  use 
certain  means.  They  were  legal  in  all 
the  cases  I  know  of — though  one  might 
question  their  appropriateness.  It's  like 
selling  a  product  in  corporate  life. 
Or  a  favorite  charity  like  the 
March  of  Dimes. 

COFFIN:  It's  interesting  how  slippage 
occurs.  It  starts  as  a  matter  of  public 
relations.  You  justify  it  in  the  name  of 
national  security.  And  what  comes 


out  is  blatant  lying.  It  starts  as  w 
misrepresentation,  by  the  way  i:|| 
you  package  your  product  .  .  . 

MAGRUDER:  Truth  has  now  be.fl 

my  best  product.  There's  a  wor 
difference  today  than  before  I  c 
to  tell  the  truth.  I  feel  comfortal  !| 

COFFIN:  Sure.  Lying  to  cover 
a  reflex  of  insecurity.  And  publiu 
relations  is  sometimes  its  hancbjl 


MAGRUDER:  There  are  no  mo\B 
where  these  techniques  aren't  u;  I 
The  anti-war  movement  was  effe'n 
in  PR.  They  did  things  well,  to  J 
they  got  maximum  media  cove;« 
You  have  to  be  careful  in  impujjjl 
one  person's  PR  objectives,  wheH 
are  using  the  same  means. 

COFFIN :  The  insecurity  of  the  :| 
Administration  produced  its  do^l 
really,  didn't  it?  As  Teddy  Whitfl 
Watergate's  like  a  millionaire 
kleptomaniac.  He's  got  a  millionUj 
still  has  to  have  more  (laughs)  M 

MAGRUDER:  Again,  you've  gotfl 
back  to  '70.  When  planning  starOT 
the  campaign,  these  activities  seM 
important.  By  the  time  it  wasn't* 
important,  it  was  too  late  to  char! 
Once  plans  get  in  motion,  you  rail 
stop  them. 

COFFIN:  An  individual  could. 

MAGRUDER:  An  individual  cou; 
That's  a  good  point.  I  could  havg 
stopped  Liddy.  But  Liddy  was  rri 
dedicated  to  achieving  his  ends  ti 
was  concerned  about  what  he  wai 
doing.  You're  absolutely  right.  B 
other  people  interacted  and  thouj 
was  best  for  him  to  stay.  Because3 
wasn't  that  important  to  me,  I  dif 
stand  my  ground.  I  should  have. 

COFFIN:  Why  wasn't  it  that  imp*a 

to  you? 

MAGRUDER:  Because  it  was  jusM 
minor  part  of  the  campaign  that  I 
not  strike  me  as  being  relevant.  1 1 
at  the  time  over  twenty -six  divisk ' 
heads  reporting  to  me.  I  was  cona! 
with  the  substance  of  the  campaig 
spending  $10  million  in  advertisir 
$6  million  in  direct  mail,      millic  1 
our  telephone  program,  and  anotl 
couple  of  million  in  our  surrogati 
program. 

TERKEL:  You  were  doing  what  i 
successful  young  corporate  execut 
would  do  today. 
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You're  looking  at  a 
high-grade  aluminum  mine,  j 


■y  all-aluminum  can  in  the  bever- 
aisle  of  your  local  supermarket 
be  recycled  and  remade  into 
her  aluminum  can.  It's  being  done 
I  now  at  Alcoa. 

when  you  recycle  aluminum,  you 
1  energy.  It  takes  only  5  percent 
e  energy  it  takes  to  make  it  the 
time. 

e  it's  made,  it  can  be  recycled 
atedly,  at  a  tremendous  saving 
lergy. 


There's  not  another  beverage  pack- 
aging material  quite  like  aluminum. 
Only  aluminum  has  all  these  things 
going  for  it:  it's  lightweight,  chills 
quickly,  keeps  things  fresh, opens  with 
a  snap,  has  high  scrap  value  and  can 
be  recycled  repeatedly.  It's  plentiful, 
too. 

And  because  it's  also  good  economics 
to  recycle  aluminum,  Alcoa  will  pay 
as  much  as  10  cents  a  pound  for 
all-aluminum  cans,  from  any 


established  reclamation  center. 
Alcoa  is  doing  something  to  help 
conserve  our  natural  resources.  We 
would  like  to  tell  you  more  about  it. 
Write  for  our  free  brochure  on  energy 
and  aluminum. 

We'll  alijo  send  you  a  list  of  America's 
aluminum  can  reclamation  centers. 
Aluminum  Company  of  America, 
820-K  Alcoa  Building,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  15219. 


mmum: 
•s  it  on 


□ALCOA 


MACRUDER:  That's  what  a  campaign 
is.  It's  not  going  over  junk  intelligence. 
But  there  was  a  desire  for  intelligence 
and  I  thought  people  wanted  it.  I  could 
have  stopped  it  by  saying,  "This  is 
ridiculous." 

I  felt  good  when  I  watched  myself 
on  national  television.  I  said  what  I 
had  to  say  without  trying  to  evade  my 
responsibilities.  I  didn't  say.  "Poor 
little  me."  There  was  some  of  that  in 
the  other  witnesses.  I  was  thirty-eight 
and  knew  what  I  was  doing. 

TERKEL:  Do  I  still  sense  that  awe, 
that  loyalty  to  those  you  consider  your 
superiors? 

MACRUDER:  It's  not  loyaltv.  it's 
fairness.  I  can't  blame  someone  above 
me  for  getting  me  involved,  if  I  was 
able  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
act. 

TERKEL:  Where  are  the  heroes  of 
yesteryear?  You  say  it's  tough  to  find 
one  today.  What  about  John  Mitchell? 

MACRUDER:  He  was  a  hero  to  me, 
iki  question  about  it.  I  still  have  a 
tremendous  affection  for  him.  He 
treated  me  well.  I  found  him  fair  and 
above  board  in  all  his  dealings. 
Unlike  his  public  image.  He's  one  of 
the  finest  people  I've  known.  What's 
happened  doesn't  change  that.  If  you 
discarded  someone  because  he  had 
disappointed  you,  you  wouldn't  be 
much  of  a  friend. 

!n  die  year  and  a  half  I  worked  for 
him,  ■  thought  most  of  his  decisions 


were  excellent.  He  has  an  excellent 
mind.  I  didn't  agree  with  all  his 
activities  as  Attorney  General.  He 
certainly  was  not  a  civil  libertarian. 
But  on  a  personal  note,  he  was  a  very 
fine  person  to  work  for.  If  you  said, 
"My  wife's  not  feeling  well,  I'd  like  to 
leave  early,"  he'd  say,  "Jeb,  leave  right 
now."  At  the  White  House,  that  was 
not  a  typical  response  to  personal 
problems.  He  was  more  of  a  father  than 
a  boss.  He's  a  hero  to  me,  as  much  as 
a  person  my  age  has  heroes. 

COFFIN:  That's  what  bothers  me,  Jeb 
— the  littleness  of  loyalties,  at  the 
expense  of  great  loyalties.  We're 
talking  about  an  attorney  general,  a 
man  sworn  to  uphold  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  a  man  who  came 
in  with  banners  flying  for  law  and 
order. 

MACRUDER:  Well,  as  a  human  being, 
and  hopefully  as  a  Christian,  I  can't 
turn  my  back  on  a  friend.  You  don't 
want  me  to  turn  my  back  on  people. 
I'm  no  better  or  worse.  We've  all 
sinned  at  one  time  or  another.  I'm  not 
going  to  throw  stones. 

COFFIN:  I'm  not  asking  you  to  throw 
stones  or  turn  your  back  on  people. 
One  can  have  a  great  compassion  for 
the  sinner  without  condoning  his  sin. 
But  I'm  wondering  whether  you  feel 
this  whole  experience  was  incredibly 
belittling.  We're  talking  about  a 
country,  the  most  powerful  in  the 
world,  and  you're  talking  about 
loyalty  to  the  boss.  He  was  kind  and  let 
you  take  the  afternoon  off  when  your 
wife  was  sick.  But  he  didn't  hesitate 
to  fool  around  with  the  Constitution 
when  it  suited  his  aims.  What  bothers 
me  terribly  are  the  consequences  of  this 
whole  affair.  It's  one  thing  to  say  he 
doesn't  heat  his  wife,  he's  a  good 
fellow.  But.  if  by  his  actions  he 
belittles  his  country,  that's  something 
else.  But  perhaps  in  public  as  in  private 
life  we  get  what  we  deserve  to  a  much 
larger  degree  than  we  want  to  admit. 

TERKEL:  Something  tells  me  Bill 
Coffin,  a  clergyman,  feels  he  wasn't 
successful  as  your  teacher  in  Religion 
and  Ethics. 

MACRUDER:  I  failed  his  course 
(laughs).  And  he  doesn't  like  our 
White  House  church  services  either. 
They  were  High  Presbyterian 
(  laughs) . 

COFFIN:  So  am  I.  That's  not  why  I 
don't  like  them.  1  was  very  much  for 
George  McGovern's  election.  But  I  used 


to  say  to  him,  "I'm  looking  forw  -d 
picketing  you  in  the  White  Hou  I 
A  terrible  sense  of  blasphemy  is  eld 
segments  of  the  religious  commuid 
because  Nixon  brought  clergyme  in 
house  niggers:  to  pat  him  on  tht  Kit 
and  reassure  him  he's  a  great  fejl 
That's  not  what  the  Bible  is  abouD 

TERKEL:  When  you  attended  thJ 
services  during  the  time  of  the  c<H 
after  your  loss  of  innocence,  aftH 
Eden,  after  the  Fall,  what  were  xiM 
feelings  while  seated  there? 

MACRUDER:  It  was  very  pleasajB 

Maybe  it  wasn't  a  great  religioulB 
experience,  but  I  always  enjoyedH 
to  church  service.  It  was  a  form  m 
stroking.  We  used  it  to  fulfill  oujl 
obligations  to  a  lot  of  people.  BilH 
always  confuse  your  values.  Yofl 
trying  to  get  everything  down  toll 
ethical  terms. 

TERKEL:  That's  the  difference  II 
between  you  and  Bill.  He  takes  til 
things  seriously.  You  say  it's  allll 
matter  of  PR,  technique. 

MACRUDER:  Bill  has  developed!! 

technique  of  dealing  with  peoplell 
confrontation.  He  revels  in  thoseH 
situations. 

COFFIN:  I  do  not.  I'm  forced  in  1 
by  a  bunch  of  people  like  you,  wBfl 
so  suave  you  can't  confront  thinjJ 
"  Slippage  "  is  your  word.  Wlienll 
slip  all  over  the  place,  some  kind  i\ 
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u  ten  years,  we'll  need  enough 
lectricity  to  run  two  Americas. 


ieral  Electric  is  doirt£ 
lething  about  it. 

ih  a  design  to  make 
GE  nuclear  plants 
he  work  of  six. 
h  gas  turbine  power 
its  to  help  meet 
ly's  shortage.  With 
w  kind  of  fossil  fuel 
it  that  turns 
aust  heat  into 
tricity. 


Every  day,  electricity  is 
being  called  on  to  do  jobs  never 
dreamed  of  years  ago.  Cleaning 
up  our  air  and  water.  Reducing 
crime  and  accidents.  Fighting 
disease. 

If  electricity  is  going  to 
keep  doing  all  these  jobs, 
America  needs  more  power 
plants.  Now.  But  because  of 
today's  concern  for  our  energy 
resources  and  the  environment, 
efforts  to  build  new  plants  are 
often  blocked. 

GE  is  trying  to  help  solve 
this  dilemma.  With  new  think- 
ing. New  technology. 

One  example  is  GE's  new 
nuclear  plant.  The  BWR/(i.  It's 
designed  to  produce  more 
electricity  for  its  size  than  any 
GE  nuclear  plant  yet.  Five  will 
produce  as  much  as  six  of  our 
earlier  plants.  And  like  all 
nuclear  plants,  the  BWR/U  adds 
no  smoke  or  harmful  oxides  to 
the  air. 

But  nuclear  power  is  just 
one  answer.  GE  is  working  in 


ot  her  ways  to  meet  our  energv 
needs: 

With  powerful  gas  turbines 

that  can  be  set  up  almost  any- 
where in  a  matter  of  months. 
They  can  be  turned  on  in 
minutes  to  meet  peak  demands. 
And  a  single  gas  turbine  can 
make  enough  electricity  for 
•if), 000  people. 

With  more  efficient  fossil 
fuel  plants.  GE  has  a  combina- 
tion steam  and  gas  turbine 
plant  — called  STAG  for  short. 
In  a  STAG  plant,  up  to  709i  of 
the  heat  from  the  gas  turbine 
exhaust  is  used  to  make  more 
electricity. 

There's  a  tremendous  need 
for  electricity  in  this  country. 
GE  and  the  utility  companies 
are  coming  up  with  new  tech- 
nology to  help  meet  this  need. 

Today,  tomorrow  and  ten 
years  from  now. 

Progress  for  People. 


GENERAL®  ELECTRIC 


polemic  is  necessary  to  get  ihem  to 
confront  themselves. 

MAGRUDKR:  I'm  not  disagreeing  with 
you.  You're  very  good  at  it.  Much 
better  than  most  people  I  know.  You 
like  it. 

COFFIN:   i  Sighs  I  Maybe  the  truth  is 
confrontational.  It's  the  one  thing  we 
don't  confront  with  breathtaking 
regularity. 

MAGRUDER:  I  couldn't  agree  with 
you  more.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
deception  going  on  within  the 
Administration — if  what  we  read  is  to 
be  believed. 

COFFIN:  What  concerns  me  pastorally 
is  that  I  sense  in  you  a  great  need  to 
be  honest.  But  your  capacity  for 
honesty  has  been  eroded  by  this 
experience.  In  the  same  way,  many 
people  sense  a  need  to  love,  but  have 
lost  their  capacity  to  love.  These  things 
gradually  erode  human  beings  so  that 
they're  really  not  that  deeply  human 
anymore.  What  disturbs  me  most 
about  Watergate  is  that  the  failure  lay 
in  being  caught.  It's  not  the  truth  that 
has  set  people  free.  They're  still 
prisoners  of  their  falsehood.  It's  only 
that  they  were  caught.  There  still 
hasn't  been  a  confrontation  with  the 
truth. 

MAGRUDER:  There  has  been  for  those 
who  have  decided  to  tell  the  truth. 

COFFIN:  Even  here,  one  has  a  slight 
feeling  that  honesty  pays. 

MAGRUDER:  You're  trying  to  make 
a  black-and-white  issue.  It  would  be 
dishonest  of  me  to  say  my  honesty  was 
100  percent  for  pure  reasons,  right? 
There  are  legal  reasons.  There's  my 
family.  There's  the  emotional  problem 
of  living  a  charade.  The  experience  has 
in  a  way  been  beneficial.  What  the 
long-range  effect  will  be  is  difficult  to 
tell. 

COFFIN:  The  thing  I'm  missing  is 
what  the  nineteenth-century  theologian 
Bushnell  talked  about:  the  expulsive 
power  of  a  new  affection.  It's  a  power 
that  drives  out  the  old  affection.  It's 
the  power  of  a  new  loyalty  that  drives 
out  the  old  loyalty. 

bike  every  human  being  in  the 
world.  you  had  a  longing  for  your 
place  in  I  he  universe.  We  all  need  that. 
You  found  it.  Now  you've  lost  it. 
But  the  new  one  hasn't  been  found  yet. 
There's  not  a  new  loyalty  in  whose 
name  Jeb  Mugruder  can  begin  again. 


MAGRUDER:  It's  taking  some  time. 
You  can't  switch  from  here  to  there 
immediately.  You  can't  take  four  years 
of  my  life  and  say  it  was  all  wrong. 
China  and  Russia  came  through 
beautifully.  It  would  be  a  mistake  for 
me  all  of  a  sudden  to  flip-flop  from 
one  extreme  to  another.  I've  got  to 
find  out  what  I  did  right  and  continue 
to  do  that  and  realize  what  I  did  wrong 
and  change  that  part  of  me. 

COFFIN:    What  you  say  is  interesting. 
What  you  don't  say  is  even  more 
interesting.  You  haven't  said  anything 
about  the  Administration  and  its 
concern — or  lack  of  it — for  the  poor, 
for  the  blacks,  for  the  dispossessed. 
You  mention  Russia  and  China  coming 
through  beautifully.  Power 
sweelhearting  power.  That  can  be  a 
vicious  thing.  Increasingly,  powerful 
nations  are  coming  together  to  lord  it 
over  the  powerless.  If  I  were  to 
impeach  Nixon,  it  would  be  for 
Cambodia  rather  than  Watergate. 

Power  can  destroy  an  individual's 
capacity  to  think  big,  to  think 
imaginatively,  to  feel  deeply  about 
others  who  are  in  desperate  need.  I 
think  your  experience  eroded  those 
qualities  which  you  had  while  you  were 
at  Williams.  You  just  had  a  bad 
experience,  and  it  will  take  a  long  time 
to  recover  what  it  has  cost  you  in  terms 
of  your  humanity. 

MAGRUDER: I'm  going  to  try  to  change 
my  life-style.  I'll  probably  try  to  teach. 
I'd  like  to  teach  Government.  1  think  it 
could  be  invaluable  to  the  students 
because  I  was  there  and  I  knew  what  it 
was.  Most  people  teaching  Government 
are  removed  from  it  and  are  not  aware 
what  the  government  is  really  like. 

I  think  it's  impossible  to  change 
one  s  view  without  taking  the  time  to 
examine  what  it  really  is.  I  haven't 
done  that  yet.  The  last  twenty  years  all 
I've  done  is  kept  moving  up  the  ladder, 
working  very  hard  to  make  sure  I  was 
going  up  that  ladder.  Now  I  finally 
have  some  time  to  go  inside  me.  to  find 
out  why  I  did  certain  things.  But  I 
can't  erase  twenty  years  of  activity  and 
conscious  thought  just  like  that. 
I  think  much  of  what  the 
Administration  did  is  beneficial.  Some 
of  our  policies  had  purely  political 
bases.  We  didn't  spend  time  on  the 
disadvantaged  for  the  simple  reason 
that  there  were  no  votes  there.  That's 
not  a  good  reason.  But,  for  the  most 
part,  our  policies  were  based  on  deeply 
held  beliefs.  We  tried  to  break  down 
the  bureaucracy  as  an  overgrown 
instrument  of  totalitarianism.  We 
don't  have  a  democracy  of  the  people 


now.  We  have  a  special-interest 
democracy.  We  have  the  auto  lc 
the  oil  lobby.  The  individual  has 
way  of  appealing  to  the  governnll 
The  true  democracy  is  where  ; 
individual  is  able  to  affect  his  o' 
situation.  That  is  not  true  in  thisnl 
country  anymore.  The  hi»  lobbies 
do  it,  but  the  individual  can't.  P  njj 
feel  they  have  no  influence.  So  il  I 
don't  feel  you  have  any  interest,  m 
don't  worry  about  it.  You  just  go  £  « 

TERKEL:  When  you're  an  old,  M 
man  and  finally  die,  your  epitap  I 
might  read :  He  was  easy  to  get .  I 
with. 

MAGRUDER:  (Laughs)  That's  t's 
That's  what  Bill  said  about  me.  in 

TERKEL:  I  didn't  mean  that  as 
perjorative  phrase.  There  are 
possibilities  .  .  . 

COFFIN:  It  can  be  turned  to  the  I] 
"He's  easy  to  get  along  with"  has'M 
your  way  of  just  sliding  around,  ffl 
it  can  be  a  good  way  of  communion 
because  more  people  can  relate  tcfl 
experience  than  they  can,  say,  to  ffl 
Berrigan's.  It  may  be  easier  for  tJ 
to  learn  through  you. 

To  be  Jeb  is  terribly  valuable  £(l 
moment.  His  experience  has  been]q 
ail-American  one.  His  change  co,n 
be  an  Ail-American  one.  We're  nrt! 
naturally  profound.  We  usually  h  i 
be  forced  down,  forced  by  failurtfl 
In  my  own  life,  I've  learned  far  fm 
from  my  failures  than  I  have  fror  HI 
successes.  If  Jeb  can  confront  th  a 
failures  with  honesty,  it  will  be  h  | 
for  many  because  his  experience 
experience  of  almost  all  of  us.  Th  ; 
slippage  and  sliding  and  shaving  ut 
loyalties  that  are  too  small  and  thr ^ 
to  be  on  the  team — if  all  this  gets  ' 
examined  and  put  before  the  AmelHt 
public,  it  can  be  terribly  useful.  II 
greatest  tragedy  for  Jeb  would  be  >l 
have  the  experience  and  miss  the  i 
meaning. 

I've  felt  for  years  it  would  be  ; 
extraordinary  thing  if  some  natio 
leader  went  on  television  and 
said,  "My  fellow  Americans,  we'\  j 
made  a  great  mistake."  It  s  hard  1  i 
most  Americans  to  think  it's  all  ri 
to  have  made  a  mistake.  The 
possibilities  of  Americans  seeing  ! 
themselves  in  the  life  and  times  i 
Jeb  Magruder  could  be  very  help!  I 

MAGRUDER:  Well,  I  think  it  wo 
be  a  greater  tragedy  than  the 
Watergate  affair  itself  if  people  dii 
learn  from  our  experience. 
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lething  pummels  us,  something  barely  sheathed 


iED  TO  HAVE  A  CAT,  an  old  fighting  torn,  who 
ould  jump  through  the  open  window  by  my 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  land  on  my 
;.  I'd  half-awaken.  He'd  stick  his  skull  un- 
my  nose  and  purr,  stinking  of  urine  and 
H.  Some  nights  he  kneaded  my  bare  chest 
his  front  paws,  powerfully,  arching  his 
,  as  if  sharpening  his  claws  or  pummeling 
jther  for  milk.  And  some  mornings  I'd 
;  in  daylight  to  find  my  body  covered  with 
prints  in  blood;  I  looked  as  though  I'd  been 
ed  with  roses. 

was  hot,  so  hot  the  mirror  felt  warm.  I 
ed  before  the  mirror  in  a  daze,  my  twisted 
tier  sleep  still  hung  about  me  like  sea  kelp, 
t  blood  was  this,  and  what  roses?  It  could 
been  the  rose  of  mystic  union,  the  blood 
urder,  or  the  rose  of  beauty  bare  and  the 
1  of  some  unspeakable  sacrifice  or  birth, 
sign  on  my  body  could  have  been  a  stain 
emblem,  the  keys  to  the  kingdom  or  the 
of  Cain.  I  never  knew.  I  never  knew  as  I 
ed  and  the  blood  streaked,  faded,  and  final- 
sappeared,  whether  I'd  purified  myself  or 
d  the  blood  sign  of  the  passover.  We  wake, 
ever  wake  at  all,  to  mystery,  rumors  of 
L  beauty,  violence  .  .  .  "Seem  like  we're 
et  down  here,"  a  woman  said  to  me  recent- 
ind  don't  nobody  know  why." 
ese  are  morning  matters,  pictures  you 
n  as  the  final  wave  heaves  you  up  on  the 
to  the  bright  light  and  drying  air.  You  re- 
}er  pressure  and  a  curved  sleep  you  rested 
st,  soft,  like  a  scallop  in  its  shell.  But  the 
irdens  your  skin:  you  stand:  you  leave  the 
id  shore  to  explore  some  dim  headland, 
oon  you're  lost  in  the  leafy  interior,  intent, 
nbering  nothing. 

Currents  of  mysteries 

ILL  THINK  OF  THAT  OLD  TOMCAT,  mornings, 

en  I  wake.  Things  are  tamer  now;  I  sleep 
the  window  shut.  The  cat  and  our  rites  are 
and  my  life  is  changed,  but  the  memory 
:ns  of  something  powerful  playing  over 
.  wake  expectant,  hoping  to  see  a  new 
If  I'm  lucky,  I  might  be  jogged  awake 
strange  birdcall.  I  dress  in  a  hurry,  imagin- 


ing the  yard  flapping  with  auks  or  flamingos. 

I  live  by  a  creek,  Tinker  Creek,  in  a  valley 
in  Virginia's  Blue  Ridge.  An  anchorite's  her- 
mitage is  called  an  anchor-hold;  some  anchor- 
holds  were  simple  sheds  clamped  to  the  side  of 
a  church  like  a  barnacle  to  a  rock.  I  think  of 
this  house  clamped  to  the  side  of  Tinker  Creek 
as  an  anchor-hold.  It  holds  me  at  anchor  to  the 
rock  bottom  of  the  creek  itself  and  it  keeps  me 
steadied  in  the  current,  as  a  sea  anchor  does, 
facing  the  stream  of  light  pouring  down.  It's  a 
good  place  to  live;  there's  a  lot  to  think  about. 
The  creeks — Tinker  and  Carvin's — are  an  ac- 
tive mystery,  fresh  every  minute.  Theirs  is  the 
mvstery  of  the  continuous  creation  and  all  that 
Providence  implies:  the  uncertainty  of  vision, 
the  horror  of  the  fixed,  the  pressure  of  fecun- 
dity, the  intricacy  of  beauty,  and  the  dissolution 
of  the  present.  The  mountains — Tinker  and 
Brushy,  McAfee's  Knob  and  Dead  Man's — are 
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mystery,  tlx-  oldest  of  all.  Theirs  is 
one  simple  mystery  of  creation  from  noth- 
ing, of  matter  it>elf.  anything  at  all,  the  given, 
fountains,  like  seas,  are  intercessors.  They're 
giant,  restful,  absorbent.  You  can  throw  your 
>pirit  into  a  mountain  and  the  mountain  will 
keep  it.  folded,  and  not  throw  it  hack  as  a  creek 
will.  The  creeks  are  the  world,  with  all  its  stim- 
ulus and  beauty:  I  live  there.  But  the  mountains 
are  home. 


IF  THE  day  is  kine,  any  walk  will  do;  it  all 
looks  good.  Water  in  particular  looks  its  best, 
reflecting  blue  sky  in  the  flat,  and  chopping  it 
into  graveled  shallows  and  white  chute  and 
foam  in  the  rillles.  On  a  dark  day,  or  a  hazy 
one,  everything's  washed-out  and  lackluster  but 
the  water.  It  carries  its  own  lights.  I  set  out  for 
the  railroad  tracks,  for  the  hill  the  flocks  fly- 
over, for  the  woods  where  the  white  mare  lives. 
But  I  go  to  the  water. 

Today  is  one  of  those  excellent  November 
partly-cloudies  in  which  light  chooses  an  unex- 
pected part  of  the  landscape  to  trick  out  in  gilt, 
and  then  shadow  sweeps  it  away.  You  know 
you're  alive.  You  take  huge  steps,  trying  to  feel 
the  planet  s  roundness  arc  between  your  feet. 
Kazantzakis  says  that  when  he  was  young  he 
had  a  canary  and  a  globe.  When  he  freed  the 
canary,  it  would  perch  on  the  globe  and  sing. 
All  his  life,  wandering  the  earth,  he  felt  as 
though  he  had  a  canary  on  top  of  his  mind, 
singing. 

West  of  the  house.  Tinker  Creek  makes  a 
sharp  loop,  so  that  the  creek  is  both  in  back 
of  the  house,  south  of  me,  and  also  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road,  north  of  me.  I  like  to  go 
north.  There  the  afternoon  sun  hits  the  creek 
just  right,  deepening  the  reflected  blue  and 
lighting  the  sides  of  trees  on  the  banks.  Steers 
from  the  pasture  across  the  creek  come  down 
to  drink;  I  always  flush  a  rabbit  or  two  there; 
I  sit  on  a  fallen  trunk  in  the  shade  and  watch 
the  squirrels  in  the  sun.  There  are  two  wooden 
fences  suspended  from  cables  that  cross  the 
creek  just  upstream  from  my  tree-trunk  bench. 
They  keep  the  steers  from  escaping  up  or  down 
the  creek  when  they  come  to  drink.  Squirrels, 
the  neighborhood  children,  and  I  use  the  down- 
stream fence  as  a  swaying  bridge  across  the 
creek.  But  the  steers  are  there  today. 

I  sit  on  the  downed  tree  and  watch  the  steers 
slip  on  the  creek  bottom.  They  are  all  bred 
beef:  beef  heart,  beef  hide,  beef  hocks.  They're 
a  human  product  like  rayon.  They're  like  a  field 
uf  shoes.  They  have  cast-iron  shanks  and  tongues 
like  foam  insoles.  You  can't  see  through  to 
brains  as  you  can  with  other  animals; 
tl  have  beef  fat  behind  their  eyes,  beef  stew. 
Fooey. 

i  cross  the  fence  six  feet  above  the  water. 


o 


walking  my  hands  down  the  rusty  cabl 
tightroping  along  the  narrow  edge  of  the  pi 
When   I  hit  the  other  bank  and  terra  n 
some  steers  are  bunched  in  a  knot  betwe  I 
and  the  barbed-wire  fence  1  want  to  cross! 
suddenly  rush  at  them  in  an  enthusiastic  <l 
flailing  my  arms  and  hollering,  "Ligh  ii 
Copperhead!  Little-bitty  mice!"  They  lie  < 
in  a  knot,  stumbling  across  the  flat  pra 
I  stand  with  the  wind  on  my  face. 

Yv  hen  I  slide  under  a  barbed-wire  fence  :r 
a  field,  and  run  over  a  fallen  sycamore  u 
I'm  on  a  little  island  shaped  like  a  tear  la 
middle  of  Tinker  Creek.  On  one  side  < 
creek  is  a  steep  forested  bank;  the  water  i:>\ 
and  deep  on  that  side  of  the  island.  On  the  .t 
side  is  the  level  field  I  walked  through  n  I 
the  steers'  pasture;  the  water  between  th  fi 
and  the  island  is  shallow  and  sluggish.  Ir'si 
mer's  low  water,  flags  and  bulrushes  grow  li 
a  series  of  shallow  pools  cooled  by  the  laz  c 
rent.  Water  striders  patrol  the  surface  film] 
fish  hump  along  the  silt  bottom  eating  fi. 
frogs  shout  and  glare,  and  shiners  and  n 
bream  hide  among  roots  from  the  sulky  n 
heron's  eye.  I  come  to  this  island  every 
of  the  year.  I  walk  around  it,  stopping  an 
ing.  or  I  straddle  the  sycamore  log  ov 
creek,  curling  my  legs  out  of  the  water  i 
ter,  trying  to  read.  Today  I  sit  on  dry  g 
the  end  of  the  island  by  the  slower  side 
creek.  I'm  drawn  to  this  spot.  I  come  to  i 
an  oracle;  I  return  to  it  as  a  man  year 
will  seek  out  the  battlefield  where  he  los 
or  an  arm. 


A  monstrous 


\:OUPLE    OF   SUMMERS    AGO    I    was  W(U 
along  the  edge  of  the  island  to  see  \fl 
could  see  in  the  water,  and  mainly  to, a 
frogs.  Frogs  have  an  inelegant  way  of  taki  d 
from  invisible  positions  on  the  bank  just  "(j 
of  your  feet,  in  dire  panic,  emitting  a 
"Yike!"  and  splashing  into  the  water.  l  a 
ibly,  this  amused  me,  and,  incredibly,  it  a  a 
me  still.  As  I  walked  along  the  grassy  e< 
the  island,  I  got  better  and  better  at  seeing 
both  in  and  out  of  the  water.  I  learned  to 
nize,  slowing  down,  the  difference  in  text 
the  light  reflected  from  mudbank,  water, 
or  frog.  Frogs  were  flying  all  around  me. 
end  of  the  island  1  noticed  a  small  greer 
He  was  exactly  half  in  and  half  out  of  the' 
looking  like  a  schematic  diagram  of  an  s 
bian,  and  he  didn't  jump. 

He  didn't  jump;  I  crept  closer.  He  was 
small  frog  with  wide,  dull  eyes.  To  my  I 
just  as  I  looked  at  him  closely,  he  slowly 
pled  and  began  to  collapse.  He  seemed  to 
before  my  eyes  like  a  deflating  football. 
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THE  WHOLE  BODY  SHOULD  TAKE  PART 
IH  THE  SELECTIOH  OF  A  PIAHO. 

Begin  body-testing  a  prospective  piano  by  examining 
its  craftsmanship  with  eyes  and  fingers. 
Is  the  workmanship  consistent? 

At  Yamaha  we  make  each  part  of  our  pianos,  and  carefully 
season  our  own  woods,  for  high  standards  of  quality  control. 


est  the  piano's 
(or  keyboard  mechanism)  by  playing 
variety  of  touch  and  pressure. 
riiigers,  wrists  and  elbows  come 
lay  as  you -try  loud 
ks,"  smooth 
*es,  sh<  >rt 
lotes, 


Do  you  like  the  tone? 

Each  note  should  sound 
clear  and  true,  over  the  full  range 

Also,  be  sure  to  ask 
how  well  the  instrument  is  built 
to  stay  in  tune. 

(Yamaha  has  features  like 
a  unique  tuning  pin  block  of  the 
finest  quarter  sawed  maple. 

And  a  sealing  system  we 
call  "Humidiseal"  for  enduring 
tuning  stability.) 


Be  sure 
?y  doesn't  feel 
ably  lighter  or 
Br  to  the  touch 
mother. 

Also  try  the 

for  speed 
fconse,  and 
nsitive 
er  of 

I  from  your 
p  the  strings. 

Yamaha  keyboards  are 
ie  from  one  end  to  another, 
ispond  to  slightest 
retive  nuances. 

Each  one  is  balanced  by  an 
ienced  specialist. 

Choice  materials  and  ultra- 
•e  fitting  tolerances  are  utilized. 


Your  whole  body  and  soul 
has  to  respond  to  the  whole  piano 

The  piano  has  to  feel  right, 
right  down  to  your  bones. 

If  it  does,  buy  it. 

( We  know  the  chances  are 
good  it'll  be  a  Yamaha.) 

For  a  free  booklet  on 
piano  buying,  write  to  Yamaha, 
P.O.  Box  6600,  Buena  Park, 
California,  90620. 

Or  see  your  Yamaha  dealer. 


O  YAMAHA 


Check  the  piano's  sound  when  soft-pedaled  or  sustained. 
(Yamaha  pedals  are  smooth  and  responsive.) 
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if  his  skin,  formless  as  a  pricked  balloon, 
■i  floating  folds  on  the  toj)  of  the  water;  it 
v.  as  a  monstrous  and  terrifying  thing.  An  oval 
shadow  hung  in  the  water  behind  the  collapsed 
i'rog:  then  the  shadow  glided  away.  The  frog 
skin  started  to  sink. 

I  had  read  about  the  giant  water  bug,  but 
never  seen  one.  "Giant  water  bug"  is  really  the 
name  of  the  thing,  which  is  a  good-size  beetle. 
It  eats  insects,  tadpoles,  fish,  and  frogs.  Its 
grasping  forelegs  are  mighty  and  hooked  in: 
ward.  It  seizes  a  victim  with  these  legs,  hugs  it 
tight,  and  paralyzes  it  with  chemicals  injected 
during  a  vicious  bite.  That  one  bite  is  the  only 
bite  it  ever  takes.  Through  it  shoot  the  poisons 
that  dissolve  the  victim  s  tissues,  and  through  it 
the  giant  water  bug  sucks  out  the  victim's  body, 
reduced  to  a  juice.  They're  quite  common  in 
warm  fresh  water.  The  frog  I  saw  was  being 
sucked  by  a  giant  water  bug.  I  had  been  kneel- 


ing on  the  island  grass;  wne 


n  the 


unrecognizable 


flap  of  frog  skin  settled  on  the  creek  bottom, 
swaying.  I  stood  up  and  brushed  the  knees  of 
my  pants.  I  couldn't  catch  my  breath. 


A  larger  god 


That  it's  rough  out  there  and  chancy  is 
no  surprise.  Every  live  thing  is  a  survivor  on 
a  kind  of  extended  emergency  bivouac.  But  at 
the  same  time  we  are  also  created.  In  the  Koran, 
Allah  a^ks,  "The  heaven  and  the  earth  and  all 
in  between,  thinkest  thou  I  made  them  in  jest?" 
It's  a  good  question.  What  do  we  think  of  the 
created  universe,  spanning  an  unthinkable  void 
with  an  unthinkable  profusion  of  forms?  Or 
what  do  we  think  of  nothingness,  those  sicken- 
ing reaches  of  time  in  either  direction?  If  the 
giant  water  bug  was  not  made  in  jest,  was  it 
then  made  in  earnest?  Pascal  uses  a  nice  term  to 
describe  the  notion  of  the  creator's,  once  having 
called  forth  the  universe,  turning  his  back  to 
it:  Deus  Absconditus.  Is  this  what  we  think 
happened?  Was  the  sense  of  it  there,  and  god 
absconded  with  it,  ate  it,  like  a  wolf  who  dis- 
appears round  the  edge  of  the  house  with  the 
Thanksgiving  turkey?  "God  is  subtle,"  Einstein 
said,  "but  not  malicious."  Again,  Einstein  said 
that  "'nature  conceals  her  mystery  by  means  of 
her  essential  grandeur,  not  by  her  cunning."  It 
could  be  that  god  has  not  absconded  but  spread, 
as  our  vision  and  understanding  of  the  universe 
have  spread,  to  a  fabric  of  spirit  and  sense  so 
grand  and  subtle,  so  powerful  in  a  new  way,  that 
we  can  only  feel  blindly  of  its  hem.  In  making 
(he  thick  darkness  a  swaddlingband  for  the  sea, 
god  "set  bars  and  doors"  and  said,  "hitherto 
halt  thou  come,  but  no  further."  But  have  we 
orne  even  that  far?  Have  we  rowed  out  to  the 
ick  darkness,  or  are  we  all  playing  pinochle 
in  (he  bottom  of  the  boat? 


Cruelty  is  a  mystery,  and  the  waste  o} 
But  if  we  describe  a  world  to  compassi 
things,  a  world  that  is  a  long,  brute  garni 
we  bump  against  another  mystery:  the  inr 
power  and  light,  the  canary  that  sings  < 
skull.  Unless  all  ages  and  races  of  men 
been  deluded  by  the  same  mass  hyj 
(  who?  ) ,  there  seems  to  be  such  a  thing  as 
ty,  a  grace  wholly  gratuitous.  About  five 
ago  I  saw  a  mockingbird  make  a  vertical  d 
from  the  roof  gutter  of  a  four-story  build 
was  an  act  as  careless  and  spontaneous  J 
curl  of  a  stem  or  the  kindling  of  a  star. 

The  mockingbird  took  a  single  step  in 
air  and  dropped.  His  wings  were  still  1 3e 
against  his  sides  as  though  he  were  singing  oi| 
a  limb  and  not  falling,  accelerating  thirl  h,j 
feet  per  second  per  second,  through  empt  jir 
Just  a  breath  before  he  would  have  been  d  iti 
to  the  ground,  he  unfurled  his  wings  with  i  id 
deliberate  care,  revealing  the  broad  ba  fcl 
white,  spread  his  elegant,  white-banded  tai  w 
so  floated  onto  the  grass.  I  had  just  round) 
corner  when  his  insouciant  step  caught  my  pe| 
there  was  no  one  else  in  sight.  The  fact  ( liij 
free  fall  was  like  the  old  philosophical  &  I 
drum  of  the  tree  that  falls  in  the  forest.  Trfiii 
swer  must  be,  I  think,  that  beauty  and  grac  m 
performed  whether  or  not  we  will  or  sense  (iti 
The  least  we  can  do  is  try  to  be  there. 

Another  time  I  saw  another  wonder:  sljfl 
off  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Florida.  There  is  ajffl 
a  wave  rises  above  the  ocean  horizon,  a  al 
gular  wedge  against  the  sky.  If  you  stand  v  r! 
the  ocean  breaks  on  a  shallow  beach,  yov.ee 
the  raised  water  in  a  wave  is  translucent,.*: 
with  lights.  One  late  afternoon  at  low  tii^a 
hundred  big  sharks  passed  the  beach  neaie 
mouth  of  a  tidal  river  in  a  feeding  frenzy^ 
each  green  wave  rose  from  the  churning  w  g 
it  illuminated  within  itself  the  six- or  eight-.  !• 
long  bodies  of  twisting  sharks.  The  sharks^' 
appeared  as  each  wave  rolled  toward  me;  :i 
a  new  wave  would  swell  above  the  horizon, 
taining  in  it,  like  scorpions  in  amber,  sb*o 
that  roiled  and  heaved.  The  sight  held  awes  "it 
wonders:  power  and  beauty,  grace  tangled  j 
rapture  with  violence. 

We  don't  know  what's  going  on  here.  If  t 
tremendous  events  are  random  combinatior  I 
matter   run   amok,  the  yield   of  millions 
monkeys  at  millions  of  typewriters,  then  wh 
it  in  us,  hammered  out  of  those  same  t 
writers,  that  they  ignite?  We  don't  know, 
life  is  a  faint  tracing  on  the  surface  id  mysl 
like  the  idle,  curved  tunnels  of  leaf  miner? 
the  face  of  a  leaf.  We  must  somehow  tak 
wider  view,  look  at  the  whole  landscape,  n 
see  it,  and  describe  what's  going  on  here.  I 
we  can  at  least  wail  the  right  question  into 
swaddlingband  of  darkness,  or,  if  it  come: 
that,  choir  the  proper  praise. 
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THE  BICYCLE  IS  A 
VEHICLE  FOR  REVOLUTION 


an  destroy  the  tyranny  of  the  auto- 
le  as  effectively  as  the  printing  press 
ght  down  despots  of  flesh  and  blood, 
revolution  will  be  spontaneous,  the 
total  of  individual  revolts  like  my 
It  may  have  already  begun.  It  will  not 
rganized,  the  organizers  have  got  us 
Drganizations,  they  are  responsible  for 
ehavior  that  Gallup  can  predict." 

rom  time  to  time,  this  book  is  outra- 
s,  extravagant,  and  inconsistent,  I  will 
be  acknowledging  the  influence  of  the 
huckster,  whose  claims  pollute  the 
papers  and  magazines  I  read  daily." 
*        *  * 

and  I  roll  out  to  the  forest  of  Fon- 
bleu  or  Rambouillet.  I  stop  the  car, 
ak  out  the  bike,  and  I  am  off  through 
/oods,  a  wheeled  deer,  the  brakes  jut- 
out  like  antler  branches  from  the  rac- 
landlebars.  The  air  bites,  the  oxygen 


gets  into  blood  and  brain,  the  wheels  sing 
on  the  narrow  strip  of  a  tarred  forest  lane, 
an  idea  comes  to  mind. 

*  *  * 

"Unlike  many  parts  of  France,  where 
farmers  live  in  villages  and  go  out  to  work 
in  their  fields,  the  Bretons  build  their 
houses  on  their  land.  The  villages  them- 
selves appear  small,  they  are  dwarfed  by 
their  churches.  Inhabitants  are  scattered 
all  around  the  periphery  on  good  single- 
lane  roads  that  enable  women  to  use  bi- 
cycles the  way  American  housewives  use 
cars,  thereby  getting  not  only  transporta- 
tion but  exercise  and  the  beauty  treatment 
of  fresh  air  and  clear  rain." 

*  *  * 

"And  that  is  how  I  have  done  this  writ- 
ing: I  get  on  my  bike  and  I  get  mad.  This 
is  written  as  much  in  passion  as  in  reason. 
I  am  an  old  hand  at  science  writing,  I  know 
how  to  check  a  fact  to  a  frazzle  and  weasel 
my  words  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  most 
worrisome  source.  But  not  this  time,  for 
once  let  the  burden  of  proof  be  on  the 
other  side." 


"Fear  in  cities  is  not  just  a  police  prob- 
lem. Both  the  overcrowded  American  city 
and  the  undercrowded  suburb  are  artificial 
communities,  their  cohesiveness  destroyed 
to  a  large  extent  by  the  automobile." 

*        *  * 

These  are  samples  of  the  alternating  flights 
of  scientific  invective  and  idyllic  celebra- 
tions of  life  learned  and  loved  from  bicycle- 
back  by  Daniel  Behrman,  the  man  who 
loves  bicycles.  The  beautifully  designed 
book  is  being  published  at  $6.95  and  is 
available  at  your  bookstore.  As  a  special 
offer,  if  you  would  send  $5.00  to  us  at 
Harper's,  we  will  immediately  mail  directly 
to  your  home  this  delightful  guide  to  the 
auto-less  joys  of  the  earth.  We  know  you 
will  be  pleased  and  we  suspect  that  you  will 
be  on  your  own  bike  creating  your  own 
revolution  in  a  matter  of  hours. 

send  your  check  to: 
Harper's  Magazine  Press 
2  Park  Ave.,  New  York, 
New  York  10016 


The  Man  Who  Loved  Bicycles 

THE  MEMOIRS  OF  AN  AUTOPHOBE      by  Daniel  Behrman 


$6.95  at  your  bookstore  HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  PRESS  drawings  by  Maryann  Kovalski 


Annie  Dillard 

HEAVEN  AND 
EARTH  IN 
JEST 


At  the  time  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  setting  the 
prairies  on  fire  was  a  well-known  signal  that 
meant,  "Come  down  to  the  water."  It  was  an 
extravagant  gesture,  but  we  can't  do  less.  If  the 
landscape  reveals  one  certainty,  it  is  that  the 
extravagant  gesture  is  the  very  stuff  of  creation. 
After  the  extravagant  gesture  of  creation  in  the 
first  place,  the  universe  has  continued  to  deal 
exclusively  in  extravagances,  flinging  intricacies 
and  colossi  down  aeons  of  emptiness,  heaping 
profusions  on  profligacies  with  ever-fresh  vigor. 
The  whole  show  has  been  on  fire  from  the  word 
go.  I  come  down  to  the  water  to  cool  my  eyes. 
But  everywhere  I  look  I  see  fire;  that  which  isn't 
flint  is  tinder,  and  the  whole  world  sparks  and 
flames. 


■  HAD  COME  TO  THE  GRASSY  ISLAND  late  in  the 

M  day.  The  creek  was  up;  icy  water  swept  un- 
der the  sycamore  log  bridge.  The  frog  skin,  of 
course,  was  utterly  gone.  I  had  stared  at  that 
one  spot  on  the  creek  bottom  for  so  long,  focus- 
ing past  the  rush  of  water,  that  when  I  stood  the 
opposite  bank  seemed  to  stretch  before  my  eyes 
and  flow  grassily  upstream.  When  the  bank  set- 
tled down  I  crossed  the  sycamore  log  and  came 
again  to  the  big  plowed  field  next  to  the  steers' 
pasture. 

The  wind  was  terrific  out  of  the  west;  the  sun 
came  and  went.  I  could  see  the  shadow  on  the 
field  before  me  deepen  uniformly  and  spread 
like  a  plague.  Everything  seemed  so  dull  I  was 
amazed  I  could  even  distinguish  objects.  And 
suddenly  the  light  ran  like  a  comber,  across  the 
land  and  up  the  trees,  and  went  again  in  a  wink: 
I  thought  I'd  gone  blind  or  died.  When  it  comes 
again,  the  light,  you  hold  your  breath,  and  if  it 
stays  you  forget  about  it  till  it  goes  again. 

It's  the  most  beautiful  day  of  the  year.  At 
four  o'clock  the  eastern  sky  is  a  dead  stratus 
black  flecked  with  low  white  clouds.  The  sun  in 
the  west  illuminates  the  ground,  the  mountains, 
and  especially  the  bare  branches  of  trees,  so 
that  everywhere  silver  trees  cut  into  the  black 
sky  like  a  photographer's  negative  of  a  land- 
scape. The  air  and  the  ground  are  dry;  the 
mountains  are  going  on  and  off  like  neon  signs. 
Clouds  slide  east  as  if  pulled  from  the  horizon, 
like  a  tablecloth  whipped  off  a  table.  The  hem- 
locks by  the  barbed-wire  fence  are  flinging 
themselves  east  as  though  their  backs  would 
break.  Purple  shadows  are  racing  east;  the 
wind  makes  me  face  east,  and  again  I  feel  the 
dizzying,  drawn  sensation  I  felt  when  the  creek 
bank  reeled. 

At  four-thirty  the  sky  in  the  east  is  clear;  how 
could  that  big  blackness  be  Mown?  Fifteen  min- 
'l<  another  darkness  is  coming  overhead 
h  n  the  northwest;  and  it's  here.  Everything  is 
HARPER'S  MAGAZINE     drj  of  its  light  as  if  sucked.  Only  at  the 

OCTOBER  1973     hori/,    i  do  inky  black  mountains  give  way  to 


distant,  lighted  mountains — lighted  not  b  ( 
rect  illumination  but  rather  paled  by  glc  ii 
sheets  of  mi>t  hung  before  them.  Now  the  h  ir 
ness  is  in  the  east;  everything  is  half  in  sha,a 
half  in  sun,  every  clod,  tree,  mountain,™ 
hedge.  I  can't  see  Tinker  Mountain  throug  ti 
line  of  hemlock,  till  it  comes  on  like  a  si 
light,  ping,  ex  nihilo.  Its  sandstone  cliffs  ii 
and  swell.  Suddenly  the  light  goes;  the  i 
recede  as  if  pushed.  The  sun  hits  a  clun 
sycamores  between  me  and  the  mountains  t 
sycamore  arms  light  up,  and  /  cant  set 
cliffs.  They're  gone.  The  pale  network  of  c 
more  arms,  which  a  second  ago  was  transp  e 
as  a  screen,  is  suddenly  opaque,  glowing  i 
light.  Now  the  sycamore  arms  snuff  out-t 
mountains  come  on,  and  there  are  the  i 
again.  I 
I  walk  home.  By  five-thirty  the  show  : 
pulled  out.  Nothing  is  left  but  an  unreal  If 
and  a  few  banked  clouds  low  in  the  north.  i:m 
sort  of  carnival  magician  has  been  here,  a 
fast-talking  worker  of  wonders  who  has  th> 
backwards.  "Something  in  this  hand,"  he  J 
"something  in  this  hand,  something  upi 
sleeve,  something  behind  my  back  .  .  ." 
abracadabra,  he  snaps  his  fingers,  and  it  , 
gone.  Only  the  bland,  blank-faced  mag  i 
remains,  in  his  unruffled  coat,  barehanded  l 
knowledging  a  smattering  of  baffled  appbs 
When  you  look  again  the  whole  show  has  p. 
stakes  and  moved  on  down  the  road.  It  r 
stops.  New  shows  roll  in  from  over  the  rr] 
tains  and  the  magician  reappears  unannouie 
from  a  fold  in  the  curtain  you  never  dreEM 
was  an  opening.  Scarves  of  clouds,  rabbi' a 
plain  view,  disappear  into  the  black  hat  forva 
Presto  chango.  The  audience,  if  there  is  ai-8 
dience  at  all,  is  dizzy  from  head-turning,  d<,| 

LIKE  THE  BEAR  WHO  WENT  OVER  the  moun  »f 
j  I  went  out  to  see  what  I  could  see.  >■ 
like  the  bear,  all  that  I  could  see  was  the  cji 
side  of  the  mountain:  more  of  same.  Sometf 
pummels  us,  something  barely  sheathed.  P<  * 
broods  and  lights.  We're  played  on  like  a  pi 
our  breath  is  not  our  own.  James  Houston  a 
scribes  two  young  Eskimo  girls  sitting  cii 
legged  on  the  ground,  mouth  on  mouth,  b  \ 
ing  by  turns  each  other's  throat  cords,  mal  i 
a  low,  unearthly  music.  When  I  cross  ajl 
the  bridge  that  is  really  the  steers'  fence,  i 
wind  has  thinned  to  the  delicate  air  of  twiliJ 
it  crumples  the  water's  skin.  I  watch  the 
ning  sheets  of  light  raised  on  the  creek's 
face.  The  sight  has  the  appeal  of  the  pu  j 
passive,  like  the  racing  of  light  under  cloud:  i 
the  field,  the  beautiful  dream  at  the  momen  i 
being  dreamed.  The  breeze  is  the  merest  { | 
but  I  sail  headlong  and  breathless  under  the  J 1 
force  of  the  spirit. 
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IE  ELLSBERG  MASK 

ever  it  conceals,  it  always  faces  the  camera 


(  BE  DOWN  on  someone's  list  as  a  tar- 
.  in  the  White  House  smear  campaign 
t  Daniel  Ellsberg.  I  may  be  down  as  a 
;ye.  David  Young's  memo  to  John  Ehr- 
n,  dated  July  24,  1971,  and  released  at 
atergate  hearings  two  years  to  the  day 
Dromises  that  steps  will  be  taken  by  the 
ers  to  undermine  Ellsberg's  image  "among 
indly  press."  In  no  sense  am  I  a  member 
'friendly  press."  And  yet  odd  things  have 
led  in  the  past  two  years.  And  I  do  have 
ubts  about  Ellsberg. 


.AST  may  ll ,  when  U.S.  District  Court 
udge  William  Matthew  Byrne,  Jr.,  de- 
a  mistrial  and  dismissed  all  charges 
t  Ellsberg  and  his  co-defendant,  Anthony 
Russo,  Jr.,  the  catalogue  of  government 
duct  in  the  case  was  already  appalling, 
lded  selective  and  discriminatory  prose- 
suppression  of  evidence,  intimidation  of 
ses,  defiance  of  court  orders,  wiretapping 
east  one  defendant  and  his  counsel,  bur- 
assault,  and  attempted  bribery  of  a  fed- 
idge  ( "inferential  bribery,"  let  us  call 
kind  you  recognize  "in  hindsight").  It 
vealed  that  the  White  House  had  hired 
of  Cuban-American  patriots  from  Miami 
Ellsberg  up  at  a  rally  on  the  steps  of  the 
I,  and  that  the  CIA  had  provided  the 
:rs  with  false  identity  papers,  disguises, 
a  little  toothless  lower  plates  known  as 
altering  devices,"  two  "safehouses"  and 
"ile"  telephone  in  Washington  (permit- 
<em  to  operate  without  being  bugged  or 
ed  by  rival  spies  from  other  government 
;s  I ,  and  a  camera  concealed  inside  a 
}  pouch,  all  to  assist  them  in  their  raid 
files  in  Dr.  Lewis  Fielding's  office  in 
/  Hills,  a  first-degree  felony  that  was  un- 
?n  after  the  plumbers  judged  the  CIA's 
y  prepared  psychological  profile  of  Ells- 
•o  tame  to  enhance  his  "prosecutability." 
ys  after  the  trial  ended,  President  Nixon 
duced  to  confessing  to  an  exorbitant  in- 
lot  only  in  the  "crucial  national  security 


significance"  of  the  Pentagon  Papers  case,  but 
also  in  Ellsberg's  private  life  and  personality, 
as  implied  in  the  order  that  led  to  the  dispatch 
of  the  psychiatric  burglary  team:  "I  told  Mr. 
Krogh  that  as  a  matter  of  first  priority,  the  unit 
should  find  out  all  it  could  about  Mr.  Ellsberg's 
associates  and  his  motives." 

At  a  time  when  millionaires  and  movie  stars 
are  flattered  to  find  themselves  named  on  the 
White  House  "enemies"  list,  it  is  not  hard  to 
imagine  what  this  unhealthy  display  of  Pres- 
idential enmity  did  for  Ellsberg.  No  longer 
would  conscience  permit  too  skeptical  a  view 
of  this  patient  captive  of  the  limelight,  who  up 
until  that  moment  had  been  spoken  of  by  re- 
porters covering  the  trial  as  the  Modest  Martyr, 
or  the  Self-Effacing  Megalomaniac.  The  bur- 
glars had  made  him  the  envy  of  every  neurotic 
in  the  country,  not  to  say  the  shame  of  every 
lover  of  the  law.  The  season  of  Startling  Dis- 
closures and  New  Revelations  was  upon  us,  and 
there  at  the  catalytic  center  of  events  was  Ells- 
berg, violated,  outraged,  triumphant.  One  could 
only  feel  bad  that  Tony  Russo's  analyst  had 
been  ignored,  but  it  was  no  great  matter.  For, 
now  that  he  thought  back  on  it,  Russo  was  just 
about  positive  that  someone  had  ransacked  his 
apartment  a  year  or  so  before. 


ALTHOUGH  THE  DEFENSE  FELT  CONFIDENT  of 

/m_  winning  an  acquittal — and  rightly  so,  as  a 
poll  of  the  jurors  established  later  on — the  gift 
of  bad  news  arrived  in  court  in  the  nick  of 
time.  The  trial  was  about  to  reach  a  modest 
conclusion,  having  shrunk  back  an  awkward 
distance  from  its  original  promise  of  becoming 
a  historic  courtroom  encounter  on  the  two  great 
issues  of  secrecy  and  the  war,  "the  political  trial 
of  our  time,"  as  Ellsberg's  chief  counsel,  Leon- 
ard Boudin,  sometimes  permitted  himself  to  say. 

T  m  though  Ellsberg's  release  of  the  7,000- 
page  1  op  Secret  study  was  unquestionably  the 
most  embarrassing  departure  from  the  scruples 
of  the  secrecy  system  ever  suffered  by  the  gov- 
ernment, it  was  nevertheless  an  act  legally  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  routine  practice  of  count- 
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Bnri'\  'ess  bureaucrats.  It  was  a  leak  and  nothing  but 

a  leak,  no  more  than  a  serious  "impropriety," 
I-  the  FBI  acknowledged  early  in  1970, 
when  its  agents  first  learned  that  Ellsberg  was 
\1  \SK  <op>  >'ig  classified  papers.  By  applying  the  weight 
of  the  espionage  and  theft  statutes  to  U.S.  v. 
Russo,  et  al.  (as  the  mischievous  prosecuter, 
David  H.  Nissen.  had  called  the  case  on  the  as- 
sumption that  Ellsberg  would  be  wounded  I,  the 
government  was  attempting  an  angry  new  read- 
mi:  of  old  laws  that  invited  a  cautious  defense. 

VccordingK  .  the  portrait  of  Ellsberg  to  emerge 
at  the  trial  was  that  of  an  ex-assistant-whiz  kid 
ot  the  utternio>t  probitv.  a  scholar  of  such  sur- 
passing patriotism  and  loyalty  that  the  keepers 
of  the  nation  s  significant  secrets  had  seen  fit 
to  endow  him  over  the  years  with  twelve  differ- 
ent clearances  higher  than  Top  Secret — clear- 
ances too  secret  to  be  named.  Leslie  Gelb  and 
Morton  llalperin.  the  two  directors  of  the  De- 
fense Department  Task  Force  that  produced 
the  study,  had  quite  properly  entrusted  it  to  a 
man  of  Ellsborg's  credentials  and  consuming 
"need-to-know  "—  and.  apart  from  his  celebrat- 
ed indiscretions  with  the  Xerox  machine.  Ells- 
berg  had  always  been  meticulous  to  ensure  that 
the  Pentagon  Papers  reposed  in  "appropriate 
Top  Secret  containers"  at  the  RAND  Corpora- 
tion. Viewed  on  a  suitably  high  plane.  Ells- 
berg's release  of  the  papers  could  be  seen  as  a 
positive  service  to  the  overburdened  secrecv 
system,  as  well  as  a  valiant  effort  to  stop  the 
war. 

Hut  rage  against  the  war  and  the  makers  of 
the  war  found  only  polite  expression  inside  this 
prudent  defense,  and  even  the  historic  impor- 
tance of  the  papers  was  sometimes  left  obscured 
b)  the  argument  that  they  contained  nothing 
detrimental  to  the  national  defense.  Disenchant- 
ed w  ith  the  blandne-s  and  slow  pace  of  the  trial, 
tin-  pies-  had  become  increasinglv  perfunctory 
in  its  attentions  to  Ellsberg.  and  some  reporters 
were  displaying  an  unwelcome  curiosity  as  to 
the  numerous  ambiguities  left  unresolved  by 
anything  said  at  the  trial.  VUiv  hadn't  the  FBI 
stopped  Ellsberg  when  it  learned  that  he  was 
copying  documents  almost  a  year  and  a  half 
before  the  Pentagon  Papers  appeared  in  the 
Yew  )  ork  Times?  What  other  documents  had 
he  copied  i  for  he  had  copied  others  |,  and  why 
hadn't  he  been  charged  with  them  all?  Who  be- 
sides Russo  had  helped  him? 


The  Reichstag  tire  theorv 


■  i  I    SBERG  WAS  NOT  AN  EASY  PERSON  to  talk 

■  Tj  to:  best  just  to  listen  and  not  risk  an  affront. 

ntious,  pedantic,  forever  infatuated  with 
the  power  of  his  intellect,  he  could  educate  but 
seldom  entertain.  But  his  gift  for  analysis,  for 
seeing  a  plausible  scenario  behind  the  illusion 
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of  chaotic  events,  made  him  a  compelling 
ter  of  the  monologue,  and  he  could  alwa) 
trusted  to  come  up  with  an  intriguing  id( 
the  enemy's  game  plan.  A  month  after  the 
a  half-dozen  phone  calls  led  to  an  afternoi 
his  apartment  in  downtown  Los  Angeles,  w 
after  brewing  himself  a  cup  of  Constant 
ment,  he  had  this  to  say  about  the  case: 

"I  think  what  Nixon  saw  in  my  prosec 
was  the  Reichstag  fire,  an  event  which  \ 
give  him  the  excuse  he  needed  to  put  int 
tion  police-state  emergency  measures,  the 
gings  and  burglaries  and  assaults  in  his 
plan,  which  he  had  ready  and  waiting.  I 
the  release  of  the  Pentagon  Papers  that  ci 
him  to  bring  his  secret  intelligence  opei 
into  the  White  House.  Nixon's  lowest  el 
popularity,  the  actual  bottom,  was  caust 
Daniel  Ellsberg  and  the  Pentagon  Pape 
you  look  at  an  actual  chart  of  the  Gallup 
you'll  see  a  low  for  June  of  71  and  a  lo 
June  of  "73.  right  after  the  trial  ended. 

"The  stuff  that's  come  out  since  the  tri 
dicates  that  the  President  quite  personally 
an  interest  in  me.  To  Nixon  I  was  Hiss.  Th' 
thing  he  told  Egil  Krogh  when  he  put  hi 
charge  of  the  plumbers  was  to  read  his  cli 
on  Hiss  in  Six  Crises.  He  had  made  this 
nection  between  my  case  and  his  own  paJ 
most  glorious  hour — dueling  with  an  Ell 
intellectual  with  marvelous  Establishment 
nections,  a  member  of  the  Council  on  Fdl 
Relations,  a  Harvard  man.  believed  at  fifl 
everyone  to  be  a  very  saintly  and  incrediol 
ure.  unmasked  by  Richard  Nixon,  the  dfl 
little  prosecutor  from  the  \\  est.  His  entiji 
reer  was  based  on  it  and  he  wanted  to  || 
again. 

"^  hat  was  at  stake  here  was  more  thaj 
winning  an  election.  It  was  a  basic  chaifl 
our  political  system.  From  then  on,  polio* 
going  to  be  run  differently.  Politics  wasl 
to  be  a  charade  manipulated  by  the  hold.l 
power  in  which  the  Secret  Service,  the  Cli 
the  FBI  were  to  be  used  interchangeably,  i 
question  was:  could  the  trial  be  used.'  Ai 
answer  was  yes.  it  could  be  used,  but  it  ' 
good  enough  as  it  stood.  I  was  too  pops 
was  getting  awards  all  over  the  place.  S< 
had  to  doctor  up  the  prosecution,  rough  J 
muss  me  up  a  little  bit  This  explains  the! 
in  at  the  psychiatrist's,  and  also  the  ve* 
culiar  business  of  the  assault  on  me.  whic 
totally  confusing  at  the  time.  \^  hy  wer* 
singling  me  out  to  call  a  traitor,  to  make  rri; 
violent  by  hitting  me?  They'd  already  in 
me.  w  asn't  that  enough?  Why  were  they  Ij 
ing  to  add  injury  to  insult?  And  the  ansm 
that  they  wanted  to  link  me  with  Musk: 
make  me  as  bad  a  guy.  as  unpopular  a 
as  unsavory  a  person  as  possible.  NH 
shining  me  up  to  be  his  Reichstag  fire." 


PRODUCE  OF  FRANCE 


BOTTLED  IN'  TRANCE 


STRENGTH  80°  PROOF -NET  COSTEHTS  23/32  if 


A  great  dinner,  cont'd. 
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f.spect  fob  radical  change,  for  the  inner 
revolution,  was  essential  to  an  appreciation 
of  Ellsberg,  or  so  it  seemed  to  those  who  ad- 
mired his  act  of  protest  too  much  to  accept  his 
j)M--t.  But  his  life  revealed  such  a  constant  poly- 
morphous striving  after  the  varieties  of  Amer- 
ican experience  that  he  was  less  a  changed  man 
than  a  fusion  of  all  he  had  been,  a  total  Amer- 
ican, a  Harvard  Fellow  who  was  also  a  once-and- 
always  comhat-ready  marine  lieutenant,  an  au- 
thor, scholar,  and  swinger,  a  sensitive  interpret- 
er of  Chopin  who  could  also  do  amazing  card 
tricks  and  swim  eighty-seven  laps  in  a  fair-size 
pool,  an  eloquent  spokesman  against  secrecy 
and  war  still  in  possession  of  war  secrets  nothing 
could  hring  him  to  divulge.  The  dense  and  mar- 
velous complexity  of  his  enthusiasms  sometimes 
seemed  to  leave  him  apprehensive  (as  if  the 
people  he  was  with  last  night  might  be  silly 
enough  to  show  up  this  morning ) ,  but  it  also 
permitted  him  to  browse  without  embarrass- 
ment through  all  the  streets  and  alleys  of  an  im- 
probably active  life.  He  would  show  visitors 
photographs  of  himself  in  Vietnam,  handsome 
pictures  of  a  younger  but  no  less  ardent  Ells- 
berg dressed  in  combat  gear  or  surrounded  by 
children  with  hands  outstretched  for  chewing 
gum,  classics  of  the  genre.  Russo  also  had  a 
couple  of  pictures  of  himself  that  could  be  dim- 
ly made  out  through  the  splintered  yellow  plas- 
tic on  old  ID  cards  from  rand  and  Vietnam. 
They  showed  an  ominous  stranger  staring 
straight  ahead  through  heavy  glasses. 


I met  ellsberg  in  saigon  in  December 
1965.  His  wife,  Patricia,  met  him  there  a  few 
months  later.  Both  of  us  recall  being  bowled 
over  by  his  dedication  to  the  higher  pursuits  of 
the  war  and  needing  some  time  and  distance  to 
recapture  our  dim  view  of  what  he  was  doing. 
Ellsberg  now  says  that  in  those  days  he  con- 
sidered it  a  good  day's  work  if  he  could  leave 
an  anti-war  visitor  "confused."  Oddly,  my  mem- 
ory of  how  he  was  then  is  less  confused  than 
my  impression  of  him  now. 

The  symptom  that  led  him  to  see  Dr.  Field- 
ing, the  Beverly  Hills  psychiatrist,  was  nothing 
to  excite  a  plumber's  attention.  It  was  just  that 
he  was  having  trouble  finishing  his  work.  He 
would  compose  a  study  draft  with  apparent  ease 
and  facility,  then  find  himself  held  in  check  by 
doubt,  unable  to  let  it  go.  Writer's  block  was 
decidedly  not  the  problem.  He  could  always 
write  with  unconscionable  speed.  His  ability  to 
summon  the  right  words  under  pressure  had 
been  among  his  most  conspicuous  talents  in  the 
old  days  at  the  Pentagon.  One  of  McNamara's 
aides  would  burst  into  the  room  and  say,  "The 
(  hinese  have  shot  down  one  of  our  drones  and 
the  press  is  asking  about  it.  You've  got  fourteen 
minutes  to  give  the  Secretary  ten  alternative 


lies."  Dan  Ellsberg  would  get  cracking  I 
and  he'd  wind  up  beating  the  deadlim  I 
minutes  and  lies  to  spare. 


THE  PENTAGON  PAPEBS  TBIAL,  with  I 
lapses  and  false  starts,  ran  exactly  5C  < 
from  the  defendants'  first  appearance  in  i 
Byrne's  courtroom  to  the  day  that  th 
was  dismissed.  During  this  time,  every  ra}w 
public  meeting,  as  well  as  each  piece  oi  \ 
raising  literature  put  out  by  the  defensJ 
sure  to  include  at  least  one  reminder  thai ' 
and  Tony  face  150  years  in  prison  for  i' 
the  Pentagon  Papers  to  the  American  p<  j 
While  it  was  clear  from  the  outset  that  tl  | 
alties  the  government  was  asking  had  noij 
icance  outside  the  annals  of  hysteria — \l',f 
for  Ellsberg,  thirty-five  for  Russo — it  w.  j 
true  that  the  jury  risked  losing  its  way  ,1 
tangles  of  the  fifteen-count  indictment.  rj< 
dictment  had  all  the  elegance  and  logic  >: 
accident  on  the  freeway,  with  a  dozen  ov<] 
ered  synonyms  piling  into  the  appearant  i 
calamity.  But  in  fact  it  was  a  deviously  1 
instrument  of  injustice  contrived  to  inv 
kind  of  compromise  verdict  which  allows! 
to  feel  it  is  striking  a  blow  for  sanity  a  L 
tice  in  the  course  of  sending  two  good  e 
prison  for  a  token  year  or  two. 

Russo  had  already  spent  forty-seven  «y 
jail  for  refusing  to  testify  in  secret  befc; 
of  the  grand  juries  empaneled  in  the  surr  ie 
1971  to  investigate  the  leak  of  the  pap  s 
was  released  when  a  federal  judge  orde  d 
government  to  comply  with  Russo's  requ<  ti 
he  be  given  a  transcript  of  his  testimori  -i 
first  of  many  court  orders  in  the  case  t| 
government  preferred  to  ignore.  It  was 
ly  assumed  that  Russo's  name  had  beer 
to  the  indictment  as  a  punishment  beyoJ 
but  because  he  was  already  evolving  iM 
all-fronts  revolutionary  and  affable  conva 
guerrilla  one  encountered  at  the  trial,  thll 
ty-seven  days  were  fondly  cherished  in  nfl 
as  a  baptism  and  vindication,  and  he  wl 
experience  as  righteously  as  a  suit  of  Cul 
tigues.  But  there  was  something  about  Eil 
a  fastidiousness,  a  rectitudinous  damp  I 
eye,  something  private  and  fragile  thaw 
the  dimly  perceived  image  of  him  whi* 
for  tea  in  the  chow  line  at  Terminal  Islaii! 
ply  too  painful  to  contemplate.  Perhaps 
reason  alone,  Ellsberg's  fear  of  going  to  | 
was  not  widely  shared.  It  was  as  though) 
one  supposed  that  wrists  like  his  were  tl 
for  American  handcuffs. 


KABLY  IN  THE  GAME,  THE  DEFENSE 
fell  into  the  practice  of  objectifying 
other's  politics  so  rigidly  that  debate  1 


H2 


i  was  limited  to  the  boundaries  of  their  first 
essions,  and  each  wound  up  saddled  with 
ften  unplayable  role.  Boudin,  the  veteran 
nder  of  Dr.  Spock  and  of  Eqbal  Ahmad  at 
darrir-burg  conspiracy  trial,  was  the  genial 
witty  incarnation  of  the  civilized  Old  Left, 
gh  in  fact  his  attention  to  the  meaning  of 
Constitution  frequently  led  him  to  percep- 
;  more  radical  than  the  younger  lawyers 
d.  The  Radical  was  Leonard  Weinglass, 
»o's  chief  counsel,  who  came  into  court  trail- 
the  smoke  and  fury  of  the  Chicago  Seven 

but  soon  established  an  easy  rapport  with 
fife  Byrne,  being  disarmingly  alert,  incisive, 
spoken,  and  dignified.  Charles  Nesson,  a 
ig  and  patrician  Harvard  Law  School  pro- 
>r,  might  have  been  present  to  represent  the 
bridge  Establishment,  but  because  Patricia 
>erg  harbored  a  long-standing  resentment 
nA  Boudin  I  whom  she  suspected  of  encour- 
g  Russo  to  get  himself  indicted  and  thus 
ing  in  on  Daniel  -  action  i.  V  —on  wa«  <>f- 
spoken  of  as  Patricia's  attorney,  and  he 
§  to  play  a  very  large  role  for  a  lawyer  who 

never  been  in  court  before.  Relations  be- 
n  Weinglass  and  Russo  were  even  worse 

between  Ellsberg  and  Boudin,  with  Russo 
■uncing  his  lawyer  as  "politically  malformed" 

Weinglass  despairing  that  his  client  was 
iped  out."  Not  much  •  play  came  to  the 
remaining  members  of  the  courtroom  staff, 
ung  Marxist  and  First  Amendment  scholar 
ed  H.  Peter  Young,  and  Delores  Donovan. 
iCLL  lawyer  from  San  Francisco  who  had 
tided  GIs  in  military  trials  in  Vietnam,  and 

grew  so  resentful  over  being  assigned  the 


role  of  Woman  that  she  came  to  see  the  trial  as 
a  joust  of  male  egos  featuring  two  success- 
crazed  forty-two-year-olds  who  both  combed 
their  hair  into  the  deceit  of  youth:  Ellsberg  and 
Judge  Byrne. 


ONE  IS  OBLIGED  TO  RECOGNIZE  an  element 
of  greatness  in  Ellsberg.  He  is  among  the 
most  efficacious  persons  in  America  today.  His 
mojo  i-  >o  strong  that  John  Mitchell  get-  in- 
dicted the  week  that  he  goes  free.  Contemplat- 
ing Ellsberg  moves  the  President  to  ruinous 
excesses,  but  when  he  sets  the  CIA  to  the  for- 
bidden task  of  psychoanalizing  his  upstart  nem- 
esis, the  spy-doctors  can  only  report  that  the 
man  is  brilliant,  patriotic,  and  possessed  of  a 
Nixon-like  zeal  for  achievement.  At  last, 
Ehrlicbman  appears  like  a  bad  fate  to  tempt 
Judge  Byrne,  offering  him  the  grim  prize  of  the 
FBI.  Naivete,  ambition,  or  mistaken  goodwill 
leads  Byrne  to  see  Ehrlichman  twice,  strolling 
in  the  unwired  sunshine  the  better  to  discuss  the 
offer.  The  judge  is  given  the  President's  hand, 
unaware  that  it  will  draw  him  toward  the  do- 
main of  elite  males  in  exile,  where  Ellsberg  al- 
ready reigns  supreme.  It  is  as  if  Judge  Byrne  is 
being  punished  by  his  luck  for  imposing  himself 
between  Ellsberg  and  the  high  courts  of  hi-tory. 


Bunker  hill  towers  is  a  "living  complex" 
not  unlike  Watergate  in  its  ambitions.  It 
has  a  shopping  mall,  tennis  courts,  a  swimming 
pool,  special  security  keys,  uniformed  guards, 
and  a  commanding  location  in  downtown  Los 


"'The  burglars 
had  made 
KlUli'-r-  lln 
envy  of  even 
neurotic  in  the 
country,  not  to 
say  the  shame  of 
every  lover  of 
the  law." 
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Barry  Farrell      Angeles,  not  far  from  the  courthouse.  From  the 

  windows  of  the  top-floor  apartment  where  Tony 

THE  Russo  and  his  Lucy  Stoner  wife,  Catherine 
ELLSBERG  Barkley,  lived  for  the  duration  of  the  trial,  you 
MASK  '  (H1'd  look  out  into  the  spoiled  sunshine  and 
see  acres  of  devastation.  The  Ellshergs,  four  of 
th<'  lawyers,  at  least  a  dozen  members  of  the 
legal  staff,  and  several  reporters  covering  the 
trial  al.-o  lived  at  Bunker  Hill,  but  the  Russo/ 
Barkley  apartment  was  unique,  having  been 
turned  into  a  liberated  zone  by  Catherine's  - 
art  and  Tony's  clutter.  After  court,  Tony 
would  come  home  to  it,  put  an  environment- 
improving  record  of  Pacific  Ocean  waves  on  the 
phonograph,  roll  up  a  joint,  and  sometimes  talk 
about  Dan: 

"Dan  Ellsberg  is  a  cover  story.  He's  so  deep 
into  the  secrecy  system  that  he  can't  reveal  to 
himself  who  he  is.  It's  classified.  Secrecy  has 
made  him  into  the  victim  of  dissonance  you  see 
before  your  eyes. 

"When  Dan  came  back  to  rand  in  '67,  he 
told  this  girl  I  knew  that  he  wanted  to  meet 
some  hippies.  So  she  turned  him  on  to  me.  Peo- 
ple had  warned  me  away  from  him,  saying  that 
he  was  a  terrible  climber  and  opportunist,  cold, 
calculating,  that  whole  rap.  But  he  didn't  strike 
me  that  way  at  first.  He  just  hadn't  been  onto 
anything  that  was  happening.  He  was  kind  of  .  .  . 
eager,  square,  sort  of  sweet,  actually,  and  I 
could  dig  a  lot  of  what  he  was  saying.  He'd  sit 
around  his  pad  out  in  Malibu  and  get  stoned 
and  listen  to  Joan  Baez  on  the  record  player 
and  say  far-out  things  like,  "Well,  I  guess  I'll 
have  to  lead  a  life  of  poverty  now.'  He  was  very 
hung  up  on  poverty.  He  must  have  thought  he 
was  going  to  have  to  drop  out.  I  was  thinking, 
wow,  next  thing  I'll  have  Dan  out  in  the  streets, 
he'll  really  get  loosened  up  and  really  get  rad- 
ical. And  then  Pat  came  along  and — ai-ai-ai! — 
the  screen  fell.  I  mean  fell.  He  wouldn't  talk  to 
me  anymore.  It  was  like  he'd  gotten  himself  a 
new  security  clearance.  Very  strange.  I  was  to- 
tally left  out. 

"I  haven't  talked  much  to  Dan  since  around 
September  of  '70.  I  haven't  talked  to  him  at 
all  since  then.  His  politics,  his  life,  everything 
is  bounded  by  Pat.  He  can  become  more  radical 
in  the  sense  that  he  might  edge  a  little  closer 
to  the  door.  But  he  can  only  take  one  step  be- 
fore Pat  realizes  where  he's  headed  and  snatches 
him  back  to  reality.  He's  found  a  mother,  that's 
for  sure.  A  real  rectifier. 

"Pat's  screen  still  works  today.  I  can  call  Dan 
up  and  Pat  will  answer.  She'll  say,  'And  now, 
here  is  Daniel  Ellsberg,  who  is  tired  and  has 
laryngitis.'  And  then  she'll  hand  him  the  phone 
and  he'll  say,  'Hi,  I'm  Dan  Ellsberg.  I'm  tired 
and  1  have  laryngitis.  But,  uh  .  .  .  what's  hap- 
peningr 

Although  the  prosecution  had  Brig.  Gen. 
Paul    Gorman    stashed    away    in    the  court- 


house to  coach  witnesses  on  the  grave  dai 
done  by  the  release  of  the  Pentagon  Pa 
the  government's  case  lacked  whatever  r 
vigor  might  have  derived  from  any  indica 
that  real  harm  had  been  done.  The  Pent 
officials  and  military  officers  who  testified 
the  great  value  of  the  papers  to  the  "pote 
foreign  analyst"  upon  whose  hypothetical 
ing  the  government's  espionage  theory  hi 
seemed  completely  unprepared  for  the  de 
that  nearly  all  the  information  the  paper 
tained  had  already  appeared  in  newspaper: 
books.  They  seemed  not  to  have  read  any 
in  years  that  wasn't  stamped  Top  Secret 
in  its  earliest  stages,  the  trial  took  on  the  q 
of  a  dialogue  of  the  deaf.  The  courtroom  be 
a  zone  where  irony  was  equal  to  anything, 
the  arch  of  an  eyebrow  conveyed  an  ol(j| 
quaintance  with  absurdity,  a  dreadful  wo 
ness  deep  enough  to  withstand  whatever 
ness  the  unfolding  case  entailed. 


An  ontological  venereal  dis 


LAST    FALL,  DURING    THE    FOUR-MONTH  ll 
j  in  the  trial,  I  began  experiencing  sym 
of  what  Russo  told  me  was  a  possibly  incul 
case  of  ontological  venereal  disease,  a  c| 
tion  arising  from  prolonged  exposure  t 
secrecy  system  and  characterized  by  a  con 
torial  turn  of  mind.  Perhaps  I  was  just 
out  from  the  mnemonic  wrenchings  one 
submit  to  in  order  to  find  continued  inspirll 
in  the  example  of  a  war  resister  for  whom  II 
was  the  year  of  decision.  But,  with  the  stunl 
clarity  that  only  sick  or  mean  thoughts  carjl 
sess,  every  interpretation  of  Ellsberg's  I 
ture"  other  than  the  one  that  was  populail 
praiseworthy  began  to  make  powerful  sen  I 
me. 

My  misgivings  rose  to  a  howl  one  night  I 
I  attended  "An  Evening  With  Daniel  EllsHl 
at  the  Aquarius  Theater  on  Hollywood  Bj| 
vard,  where  two  new  films  were  to  be  .-In 
In  the  first,  A  Conversation  With  Daniel  SI 
berg,  Dan  had  the  usual  trenchant  thing! 
say  about  the  war  and  acts  of  resistance,  9 
couldn't  free  my  mind  to  listen.  His  voice! 
sounded  so  pious,  as  he  walked  solitary  ill 
woods,  with  everything  back-lit,  as  in  a  si 
poo  ad.  In  the  other  film,  Ellsberg  and  El 
are  shown  accosting  citizens  on  the  sidevl 
of  Los  Angeles,  asking  them  for  their  thoji 
about  the  war.  Unlike  the  hundred  or  so  vel 
men  observed  at  the  trial,  these  folks  alii 
stirring  or  poignant  things  to  say,  and  :| 
even  displayed  that  rarest  of  all  America] 
tainments,  a  working  knowledge  of  the  P 
gon  Papers. 

After  the  films,  Ellsberg  appeared  onsta 
a  standing  ovation.  He  began  by  denying  i 
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rumors  might  be  going  around  that  saint- 
hood  was  in  the  oiling,  then  went  on  to  urge 
hi-  listeners  to  be  willing  to  change  their  lives 
if  lin  y  wanted  to  stop  the  war.  It  went  without 
living  that  Kllsherg  had  already  done  so.  No 
longer  was  lie  the  strategic  analyst  with  the 
twelve  security  clearances  too  secret  to  be  named. 
Now,  having  copied  the  papers  and  won  the 
hand  of  Patricia  Marx,  he  was  America's  fa- 
vorite millionaire  moralist. 

I  apologize  now  for  these  bitter  thoughts, 
having  since  learned  from  Patricia's  own  lips 
that  Dan  means  to  earn  a  living  after  he  spends 
a  year  or  two  "reading  and  thinking  and  going 
to  beautiful  places."  In  truth,  I  was  never  much 
attracted  to  the  notion  that  Patricia's  millions 
figured  importantly  in  Dan's  move  to  end  the 
war.  In  moments  when  I  found  it  difficult  to 
maintain  the  simple  confidence  that  he  had  act- 
ed out  of  an  overwhelming  sense  of  moral  re- 
sponsibility, I  much  preferred  to  imagine  him 
returning  from  Vietnam  in  the  summer  of  '67 
(the  summer  of  the  flower  children  I.  turning 
on  and  tuning  in  until  he  was  ready  to  drop  out 
spectacularly  by  copying  the  papers — one  month 
after  Woodstock. 


A  face  for  the  nation 


■  71  llsberg's  demeanor  at  the  TRIAL  would 
I  a  have  done  credit  to  a  defendant  at  an  eigh- 
teenth-century court  martial.  His  silent  role  was 
a  frustration  that  left  him  afflicted  with  the  feel- 
ing of  being  invisible,  insubstantial,  "as  though 
m\  ectoplasm  had  faded.""  Hut  in  fact  he  was 
a  magnet  of  attention.  Some  days  he  was  res- 
olutely ashen,  with  the  formidable  furrows  of 
his  brow  italicizing  his  seriousness.  At  other 
times  he  would  appear  almost  boyishly  atwitter 

von  could  draw  a  light  bulb  over  his  head  and 
get  Archie  from  the  comics.  His  face  seemed  to 
be  going  through  the  process  of  Balkanization 
so  commonly  sulTered  by  American  celebrities, 
the  Jackie  Kennedy  syndrome,  where  the  eyes 
break  off  relations  with  the  mouth  and  forehead, 
permitting  a  look  of  sadness  or  concern  to  go 
undisturbed  by  the  hummingbird  passage  of  a 
'-mile.  The  smile  he  reserved  for  Patricia,  wafted 
across  the  walnut  pews  in  court,  could  be  so  in- 
tensely loving  that  one  blushed  to  observe  it. 

Patricia,  a  recent  convert  to  the  Arica  move- 
ment, was  in  court  each  day,  beautifully  dressed 
almost  lotus-like  in  the  perfection  of  her 
posture,  with  one  hand  resting  on  each  knee, 
palms  up  and  fingers  arched  as  if  to  cradle  in- 
visible ostrich  eggs.  When  recess  came  the  Klls- 
would  stroll  the  corridor  arm  in  arm,  and 
at  lunchtime  they  would  hurry  off  together  as 
oon  as  Dan  had  faced  the  nation  from  the 
courthouse  steps. 

'  ourthouse  steps  offered  Ellsberg  an  im- 


portant compensation  for  the  silence  endij 
inside.  Almost  every  noontime,  he  could  bur) 
nose  in  a  sweet  bouquet  of  microphones  I 
minute  he  stepped  out  the  door.  His  relatj 
with  newspaper  reporters  were  icy  and  su| 
cious,  but,  under  the  discipline  of  the  stl 
o'clock  news,  he  became  a  cogent  and  effecjj 
voice  against  injustice  and  the  war,  honing} 
llimiL'lil-  nilo  well  aimed  arrows  and  letting 
in  a  tone  so  determinedly  low  that  every  sou 
man  s  volume-control  needle  would  thrash  aU 
wildly  in  the  danger  zone.  Patricia  would! 
ways  be  with  him,  drawn  close  by  interlock 
arms,  head  tilted  at  an  impossible  angle  | 
adoration  as  he  spoke. 

Patricia  offered  a  novel  explanation  of 
Dan  was  so  late  turning  against  the  war: 
ing  been  in  V  ietnam,  he  didn't  get  a  chanciil 
see  the  horror  of  the  war  on  TV  until  the  si 
mer  of  1967. 


J I  ROR  #12,  WILFRED  BALTODANO,  had  a  ll 
time   looking  Kllsberg's  way.  The  deft 
grew  worried  about  him,  since  he  was  one  ju 
they  were  counting  on.  At  twenty-four,  8n 
dano  was  the  youngest  of  the  jurors  as  wel 
the  only  one  to  have  served  in  Vietnam 
came  back  40  percent  disabled,  the  lone 
vivor  of  an  accident  in  which  thirteen  memll 
of  his  Marine  platoon  were  killed.  Once  retl 
ered  from  his  injuries,  he  became  a  bazoo! 
flame-thrower,  and  recoilless-rifle  instructor! 
Camp  Pendleton  and  spent  a  few  evenings  crl 
ing  around  Los  Angeles  in  search  of  hippie  j 
protesters — "We  duked  a  couple  of  'em  pn= 
good,"  he  recalled  after  the  trial.  By  the  t 
the  Pentagon  Papers  were  released  in  the  pr 
Baltodano  was  out  of  the  Marines  and  ] 
changed  enough  in  his  views  to  feel  some 
miration  for  Ellsberg's  courage.  But  it  was! 
ting  through  the  trial  that  fired  him  with  the1 
dignation  he  feels  today.  "The  underhan 
ness  of  our  government!"  he  says.  "And  we; 
got  'In  God  We  Trust'  stamped  on  our  col 
Pd  get  this  sick  feeling  at  the  trial.  I'd  hi; 


■ 


these  things  said  and  think  that  a  lot  of  g« 
men  were  gone.  When  1  think  about  what  I  I 
taught  in  the  Marines,  the  indoctrination,  ( 
that  killing!" 

The  somber  effect  of  these  thoughts  nwuli 
difficult  for  Baltodano  to  feel  particular  afl 
tion  for  the  Cassandra-like  defendants.  He  \l| 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  they  were  sayij 
so  much  so  that  he  resented  any  departure  f F»  I 
w  hat  he  considered  to  be  a  mood  of  appropri  | 
solemnity.  For  these  reasons,  Baltodano  vl 
thoroughly  disgusted  when  he  thought  he  s 
Kllsherg  wink  at  him.  John  Kenneth  Calhn 
had  just  taken  tlx1  stand,  and  to  Baltodano  ( « 
had  described  himself  during  the  voir  dire  as 
oil  refinery  worker  who  hoped  to  get  an  econc 
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lasting  out  of 
wild  turn  into  a 
ickle  jar  over  nig] 

I 


Probably  no  duffer  has  ever  stopped  to 
think  about  it,  but  every  time  he's  been  in  a  trap, 
he's  also  been  in  what  glass  containers  are 
made  from. 

It's  sand.  The  most  common  substance 
in  the  earth's  crust.  And  the  natural  material 
that  makes  up  about  73%  of  the  jars  and  bottles 
for  your  favorite  foods  and  beverages. 

Because  glass  is  a  natural  product, 
homemakers  love  it  Glass  lets  them  see  what's 
linside.They  like  the  purity  of  glass,  its  variety 
wri  sizes,  its  re-sealability.  And  the  fact  that 
glass  protects  the  flavor. 

It's  the  naturalness  of  glass  that  also 
makes  it  an  ideal  environmental  package.  Glass 
can  be  returned  to  the  earth  in  virtually  its 
original  form.  It  can  also  be  recycled  into  new 
glass  containers.  And  new  uses  for  waste 
glass  are  continually  being  developed  by  the 
industry  — uses  such  as  road  paving  material, 
construction  panels,  bricks,  insulation,  terrazzo, 
and  reflective  paints. 

Given  its  natural  ingredients,  its 
packaging  benefits  and  its  environmental 
virtues,  it's  no  wonder  that  consumer  preference 
for  glass  containers  continues  to  grow.  For  a 
copy  of  'The  glass  container  story,'  write: 
Glass  Container  Manufacturers 
Institute,  Dept.  D.  1800  K  St,  N.W.,  f 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


Glass.  It's  a  natural. 


Barry  Farrell 
THE 
ELLSBERG 
MASK 


ics  degree  in  night  school),  John  Kenneth 
Galbraith  i>  a  god.  "That  man  possesses  so 
much  in  his  mind  that  it  was  really  a  thrill  when 
he  walked  past,  only  a  couple  of  feet  away.  I 
guess  Ellsberg  must  have  noticed  the  admiration 
in  my  face,  and  darned  if  he  doesn't  wink  at 
me.  I  didn't  like  that  even  a  little.  And  then  all 
that  snickering  in  the  crowd,  like  they  knew 
something  you  didn't.  You'd  look  out  in  the 
audience  and  there  would  be  Patricia,  sitting 
with  a  movie  star  and  grinning  like  a  cut  cat.  It 
got  so  I  didn't  feel  like  looking  anywhere,  so  I 
wound  up  just  staring  into  my  lap." 


No  intelligence  system  can  predict  what 
a  government  will  do  if  it  doesn't  know  it- 
self."— John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  testifying  for 
the  defense  at  the  Pentagon  Papers  trial 


DANIEL  ELLSBERG  stoutly  denies  winking. 


A  lthough  the  defense  CASE  lacked  a  coher- 
xV  ent  political  center,  it  did  present  a  reas- 
suring spectrum  of  voices  against  the  war,  rang- 
ing all  the  way  from  Tom  Hayden  to  McGeorge 
Bundy.  The  first  phase  of  the  defense  was  a  re- 
buttal of  the  government's  claim  that  the  papers 
contained  information  vital  to  the  national  de- 
fense, an  argument  carried  by  a  retired  rear  ad- 
miral, a  number  of  diplomats,  Rep.  Paul  Mc- 
Closkey,  and  a  parade  of  Camelot  survivors 
who,  apart  from  Bundy,  gave  the  jury  little  more 
than  some  matchless  lessons  in  self-assurance. 
Morton  Halperin  I  on  leave  from  the  Brookings 
Institution  and  in  court  every  day  as  a  consul- 
tant to  the  defense)  took  the  stand  to  sever 
every  strand  in  the  government's  case,  but  he 
was  no  success  with  the  jury.  Having  gone  a 
little  Hollywood,  he  was  an  image  in  transition, 
and  the  jurors  were  not  yet  ready  to  cope  with 
the  idea  of  an  ex-Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  International  Security  Affairs  who 
wore  sandals  and  a  shoulder  bag. 

Midway  through  the  defense  case,  it  became 
clear  that  the  educational 'value  of  the  papers 
was  being  crushed  by  the  stress  on  their  insig- 
nificance to  the  national  defense.  Argument 
raged  between  the  polarized  factions,  with 
Ellsberg's  advisers  wanting  to  leave  well 
enough  alone  and  Russo  at  his  hottest  wanting 
to  call  everyone  from  Lyndon  Johnson  to  Angela 
Davis.  It  was  Russo's  side  that  eventually  pre- 
vailed, and  a  list  of  anti-war  witnesses  was  drawn 
up  that  began  with  the  mild  and  humane  How- 
ard /inn,  author  and  professor;  the  premise 
here  was  that  if  the  jury  could  handle  the  soft- 
ly stated  radical  analysis  of  Zinn,  the  defense 
could  then  risk  calling  Hayden,  Noam  Ghomsky, 
and  others.  As  it  turned  out,  Zinn,  Chomsky,  and 


Donald  Luce,  the  free-lance  writer  who  s  I 
years  ago  came  up  with  the  story  of  the  I 
cages"  in  which  the  political  enemies  of  S  I 
were  kept,  were  among  the  witnesses  who  10 
impressed  the  jury,  and  they  gave  the  tr  i 
only  deeply  felt  encounters  with  the  grave  le 
sons  of  the  war.  Russo  was  vindicated  1  t) 
turn  the  trial  took,  and  while  Zinn  was  c  tl 
stand,  he  wrote  him  a  poem  that  caugl  ti 
spirit  of  the  hour: 

Fly  face  on. 

Pan  American  wounds, 

W ounded  heart, 

Wounded  Knee, 

Right  the  Arm  of  Lady 

Liberty. 


■71LLSBERG  WAS  DISTRESSED  AT  REPORT  hi 

M2j  he  had  opposed  calling  Zinn  and  Cho  h 
pointing  out  that  they  were  "two  of  m)  I 
friends."  Russo,  Halperin,  and  Harry  R  ei 
formerly  the  president  of  RAND,  were  alsi  i 
friends,  but  they  were  arrayed  so  differen  k 
the  dynamics  of  the  trial  that  I  was  led  t  I 
Ellsberg  how  the  release  of  the  papers  him 
fected  his  friendships: 

"I  didn't  call  anybody  for  a  year  aftfel 
papers  came  out.  I  deliberately  avoided  ibs 
not  to  lead  the  FBI  to  anyone,  not  to  emb« 
anyone,  so  that  everyone  could  tell  the  FB  ei 
hadn't  heard  from  me.  All  the  people  from  i(D 
from  the  DOD,  from  Vietnam,  no  one  cal  a 
all.  I  never  got  a  letter,  never  got  a  call.  ,ni 
of  the  old  friendships  survived. 

"There  were  a  number  of  reasons  for'ii 
The  fear  of  implication  was  sufficient  for')J 
people  who  were  holding  a  clearance,  and|JJ| 
ly  everyone  who  had  been  my  friend  hjj 
clearance.  Second,  some  of  them  probabTjl 
thought,  'I'll  put  it  off  for  a  while,' withoufl 
essarily  being  unfriendly.  They  preferred  ■ 
to  be  a  hiatus  of  a  couple  of  years  in  our  fi  I 
ship.  One  or  two  said  that — 'I'll  talk  tc  I 
when  this  is  over.'  I  said,  'That  may  be  t^ 
five  years.'  But  they  were  willing  to  take 
chances.  And  then  a  third  group,  not  smal 
very  angry  at  me  because  of  what  they  thi 
I  had  done  to  RAND.  I  had  jeopardized  r! 
jeopardized  their  jobs.  If  I  wanted  to  sent 
to  someone  who  really  knows  me  best.  I'< 
Harry  Rowen,  but  such  a  person  as  Harry 
sees  me  through  such  a  screen  of  anger  th 
would  not  be  motivated,  let's  say,  to  look  i 
objectively.  So  it  would  be  kind  of  hard  tfc 
out  about  me  from  old  friends.  The  peof 
I'm  on  quite  friendly  terms  with  nov 
known  me  only  recently.  Four  years  ago,  I 
have  said  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who 
have  the  basis  of  a  good  interpretation  ol 
but  now  it  would  be  hard  to  come  by  anyon 
Patricia." 
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intriguing  concepts  from  people  like  Arthur 
Koestler,  Susan  Sontag,  John  Hersey,  Marya 
Mannes,  the  Blivens,  Ralph  Nader,  Fletcher  Knebel, 
Isaac  Bashevis  Singer,  Robert  Coles,  Martin 
Duberman,  Henry  Dreyfuss,  W.  Clement  Stone. 

W.  Clement  Stone?  Right.  Intellectual  Digest 
believes  that  sound  ideas  for  solving  society's 
problems  can  come  from  the  left,  the  right,  the 
political  center,  the  artist's  studio,  the  classroom, 
the  battlefield,  the  executive  suite,  the  kitchen,  the 
laboratory,  the  factory,  the  streets.  Any  place  you 
find  people  with  minds  and  the  guts  to  use  them. 

I.D.  doesn't  give  you  any  fast  answers.  No 
step-by-step  instructions  for  ending  the  drug  traffic 
in  your  schools,  coping  with  meat  prices,  preventing 
pollution  or  getting  rid  of  the  crooks  in  city  hall. 
No  slick  solutions.  No  pink  plastic  panaceas. 

All  we  do  is  bring  you  the  widest  possible  range 
of  ideas  from  the  world's  most  astute  thinkers. 
Beautifully  written,  meticulously  edited, 
perceptively  illustrated.  So  you  can  make  up  your 
own  mind,  find  the  answers  for  yourself. 
COMPLIMENTARY  FIRST  ISSUE,  SAVE  40<# 
ON  A  SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER. 
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the  coupon  below  today, 
you  may  have  your  first 
issue  on  a  trial  basis,  at 
no  risk  or  obligation. 
Then  if  you  like  it,  you 
subscribe  at  Special 
Introductory  Saving 
of  40  per  cent. 
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below  to  get  your 
first  issue  at  no 
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Pseudonyms 


The  day  of  the  butter! 


|  \   NIK  KAKI.Y  DAYS  OF  THE  TRIAL,  Paul  Krass- 

I  ner,  the  editor  of  The  Realist,  told  me  a  sad 
story  about  Ellsberg.  A  friend  of  Krassner's 
who  thought  he  had  met  Kllsberg  at  an  orgy 
went  to  a  rally  where  he  was  speaking  to  see  if 
his  hunch  was  right.  Sure  enough,  when  Ells- 
berg appeared  onstage,  it  was  obvious  that  the 
pel  son  he  knew  as  Don  Hunter  was  really  Dan 
Ellsberg.  When  the  rally  ended,  Krassner's 
friend  pushed  through  the  crowd  to  shake  Ells- 
berg's  hand  and  tell  him  how  proud  he  was  to 
have  known  him.  Ellsberg  was  horror-stricken 
and  asked  Krassner  s  friend  to  forget  about  Don 
Hunter.  Krassner's  friend  went  home  crestfallen, 
having  believed  that  all  forms  of  liberation  were 
the  same. 


•rrillK  l  SE  OK  THE  PSEUDONYM?  Obvious  rea- 
I  >on>.  Going  to  a  nudist  camp,  working  for 
RAND,  having  a  security  clearance.  KAND 
wouldn't  have  been  too  pleased.  1  didn't  know 
most  of  tin-  people  on  those  scenes,  and  I  didn't 
know  what  they  were  into  or  what  their  back- 
grounds were,  and  I  just  didn't  want  my  real 
name  to  be  found  in  their  address  books.  If 
the)  weir  to  get  in  trouble  one  way  or  another, 
it  seemed  a  prudent  thing  for  me  to  do.  I  still 
would  do  it.  A  lot  of  those  people  were  into 
group  sex,  and  nobody  was  quite  clear  as  to 
what  the  legal  status  of  group  sex  was.  They 
thought  it  was  legal,  but  they  weren't  100  per- 
cent sure. 

"Don  Hunter'  was  a  name  that  had  a  gene- 
alogy  related  to  a  pseudonym  that  was  used  on 
the  Harvard  Advocate,  'Andrew  Hunt.'  Any- 
body who  wanted  to  write  an  anonymous  letter 
would  sign  it  'Andrew  Hunt."  I  used  that  name 
lot  awhile,  in  fact,  but  then  I  thought,  well,  I 
shouldn't  appropriate  it  for  these  purposes,  so 

I  modified  it  to  'Don  Hunter.' 

"It  was  really  a  rather  short  period  when  I 
was  into  all  that.  The  summer  of  '68,  and  it  was 
not  a  period  of  very  great  liberation.  I  was  a 
bachelor,  and  I'd  always  been  very  uninhibited 
about  sex,  but  hadn't  had  a  chance  to  express 
that  during  my  marriage.  I  told  my  father  early 
on,  the  first  time  I  talked  to  him  after  the  papers 
came  out.  that  there  would  be  a  lot  of  stuff  like 
tlii-.  coming  out.  We  were  braced  for  it.  We 
knew  they  were  collecting  it.  But  what  does  it 
come  down  to?  So  what'.''  There's  nothing  ex- 

I I  aordinary  about  it.  You  want  to  go  to  an  orgy? 
Answer  an  ad  in  the  Free  Press.  That's  what  I 
did.  So  how  much  could  they  do  with  it?  It's 
tricky  stuff  for  them.  They  don't  go  into  it  ca- 
sually because  it  could  backfire  on  them.  ^  oull 
notice  that  they  never  brought  out  that  kind  of 
stufl  against  Jack  Kennedy,  or  against  Ted.'" 


TIHE  NOTION  THAT  THE  PENTAGON  PA) 
trial  was  a  Hollywood  event  has  been  gre , 
overstated.  While  it  is  true  that  the  Mod  S(, 
marshals  who  sometimes  stood  watch  at  i 
door,  the  occasional  appearance  of  a  Romar  ( 
lanski  or  a  Jane  Fonda,  and  the  unavoidl 
fact  of  a  fat  lady  in  a  decorated  army  jacketi 
a  green  wig.  front  and  center  almost  every  .] 
all  bespoke  the  flavors  of  Los  Angeles,  the  , 
out-and-out  movie  star  to  attend  the  trial  ] 
any  regularity  was  George  Segal.  It  is  ) 
true  that  the  Ellsbergs  dined  at  some  of  i 
ino-i  fashionable  tables  of  Beverly  Hills,; 
Malibu,  that  one  party  alone  raised  $75 ,\ 
for  their  defense,  that  all  the  Beatles  except  i 
once  stood  in  line  to  get  an  autograph  :-] 
Dan.  But  the  actual  interplay  between  the  ; 
bergs  and  the  locomotives  of  Hollywood  t 
not  all  that  it  might  have  seemed,  even  to  •« 
hostesses.  One  possible  explanation  for  the  I 
rency  of  this  myth  is  that  Dan  would  usual!  i 
a  tremendous  amount  of  talking  when  dining  1 
touching  with  apparently  equal  fervor  oii 
parts  of  his  crowded  life  and  mind,  often  nJ 
ly  assuming  that  some  code  of  social  on  \ 
applied,  that  everyone  had  a  clearance,  ;jj 
were.  The  result  was  that  one  dinner  with* 
actual  Ellsbergs  was  good  for  at  least  a  haljl 
en  others  with  the  phantom  Ellsbergs,  viJ 
company  everyone  found  delightful. 

LATE  IN  the  trial,  Russo  began  bringi  J 
book  to  court  every  day.  It  was  a  thick 
in  a  bright  red  jacket,  a  book  called  The  S~A 
Team.  Russo  would  place  it  faceup  on  tb » 
fense  table  as  though  planning  to  introdu  il 
as  an  exhibit,  pleasantly  aware  that  three  CrA 
down  sat  Daniel  Ellsberg,  who  knew  thai 
book  named  him  as  a  CIA  man. 

The  thesis  of  The  Secret  Team,  argued 
some  force  by  L.  Fletcher  Prouty,  a  retiree 
Force  colonel  with  a  CIA  background  o: 
own,  is  that  most  political  events  are  mani 
ted  by  an  invisible  government  of  industria 
scientists,  military  officers,  intellectuals,  i 
people  from  the  intelligence  community. ,  l( 
such  event,  Prouty  says,  was  the  release  oi 
Pentagon  Papers,  which  he  describes  as  "a  V 
rewrite"  of  the  war  from  which  the  act i viti 
the  covert  side  of  American  intelligence 
been  carefully  laundered  out.  The  paper-  pu 
best  possible  face  on  the  performance  oi 
CIA  during  the  war,  and  by  making  them 
lie  Ellsberg  was  doing  an  important  servii 
lii-  secret  colleagues,  while  at  the  same  time 
viding  himself  w  ith  the  best  of  all  possible  ( 
stories.  Husso  said  il  was  the  only  analys 
Ellsberg  that  made  any  sense  to  him. 


berg  called  Prouty  after  the  book  came 
id  talked  to  him  for  ninety  minutes,  Los 
es  to  Washington.  Ellsberg  says  that  Prouty 
1  to  take  out  any  damaging  references  to 
1  the  book's  next  edition.  Prouty  says  he 
i  only  to  delete  one  direct  statement  that 
rg  was  a  former  employee  of  the  CIA,  but 
is  argument  as  to  his  connections  with  the 
y  remains  intact.  Ellsberg  says  he  would 
prised  to  learn  that  the  special  intelligence 
he  was  part  of  in  Vietnam  was  a  CIA 
but  then  "who  could  be  amazed  at  this 
"'  Prouty  says  that  Ellsberg  is  significant- 
zy  on  the  details  of  who  paid  his  ex- 
;  while  he  was  in  Vietnam.  Ellsberg  says 
ou  used  to  be  able  to  get  a  weapon  from 
1A  armory,  but  that  was  about  it. 


Gaps  and  chasms 


iEN  GEN.  ALEXANDER  HAIG  showed  Up  late 

n  the  trial  to  offer  rebuttal  testimony  so 
table  and  harmless  that  one  could  only 
;e  that  it  was  the  glory  of  his  medals  and 
lue  of  his  eye  with  which  the  government 
1  to  impress  the  jury,  Ellsberg  shook  his 
ind  recalled  to  reporters  that  he  had  dined 
laig  at  San  Clemente  in  December  1968. 
I  meanwhile,  raced  after  Haig's  departing 
waving  a  copy  of  a  radical  digest  of  the 
;on  Papers  and  shouting,  "Hey,  general! 
idal  warrior!  Don't  you  want  to  learn 
the  credibility  gap?"  Observing  Russo 
past  an  unsmiling  Ellsberg  in  his  effort  to 
up  with  Haig,  someone  hit  upon  a  title 
>ook  about  the  trial:  Abbott  and  Costello 
he  Wolfman. 

1EN  at  last  THE  trial  was  caught  in  the 
ndertow  of  Watergate,  those  who  had  the 
jnate  privilege  of  being  in  court  found  it 
It  to  keep  each  day's  fresh  outrage  from 
lg  their  impression  of  all  that  had  gone 
.  The  defense  was  beset  with  luxurious 
pis,  for  now  with  the  case  just  days  away 
ie  jury,  the  prospect  of  a  dismissal  began 

inevitable.  Once  again  the  defense  attor- 
)und  themselves  beleaguered  by  the  two 
ants  as  well  as  by  an  uninhibited  and 
vocal  staff  of  law  researchers  and  office 
s,  whose  steady  attention  to  the  politics 
:ase  had  given  them  an  undeniable  voice. 
Ellsberg's  side  was  inclined  to  go  for  the 
^al  (the  collaborationist  position),  Russo 
i  on  taking  the  case  through  to  the  jury 
wer  to  the  people  ) .  But  now  Russo  found 
:  isolated,  with  Ellsberg  seizing  the  moral 
age  attendant  upon  the  115  years.  Wein- 
I'ould  tell  his  client,  "We're  just  the  tail 

dog";  then,  escalating  the  pressure,  he 


would  invoke  the  powerful  image  of  the  Viet- 
namese: "Tony,  if  the  Vietnamese  were  offered 
a  dismissal,  they'd  take  it." 

Russo  writhed  with  anger:  "Whenever  we  get 
down  to  cases,  Ellsberg  says,  'Have  you  thought 
what  this  could  do  to  me?'  I  refuse  to  be  cast 
in  the  role  of  the  one  who  decides  Dan  Ells- 
berg's future.  I'm  just  trying  to  get  my  own  shit 
together.  It's  the  courts,  the  Establishment,  that 
Dan  has  to  deal  with.  It  ain't  me.  I  know  that 
things  are  difficult  during  a  trial,  but  I  would 
have  been  perfectly  within  my  rights  had  I  never 
said  anything  to  Dan,  just  gotten  myself  a  move- 
ment lawyer  and  told  him  at  the  beginning. 
Took,  this  guy  Ellsberg's  weird,  he's  hard  to 
deal  with,  hard  to  talk  to,  so  fuck  him.'  Instead, 
I  did  my  utmost  to  be  cooperative.  I  tried  not 
to  freak  Dan  out.  And  if  things  didn't  go  right, 
let's  look  at  the  relationships  between  people, 
the  dichotomies  between  fan  clubs  and  factions, 
and  that  way  you  can  figure  it  out.  I  would  say 
that  there's  a  yawning  chasm  separating  the  two 
sides,  and  I  would  say  that  the  chasm  came 
about  because  of  the  ruling  class  split.  It  was 
analogous  to  an  earthquake,  and  one  of  the 
faults  ran  right  down  the  hall  of  the  RAND 
Corporation.  I  managed  to  escape  it  and  hang 
onto  one  side,  whereas  Dan  fell  into  the  hole.  He 
could  emerge.  Let  me  know  when  he  emerges. 
But  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  really  don't  want  to 
ever  see  him  again." 


"Dan  Ellsb- 
a  cover  story. 
He's  so  deep 
into  the  secrecy 
system  that  he 
can't  reveal  to 
himself  who  he 
is.  It's  classi- 
fied." 


A SHORT  TIME  AFTER  THE  TRIAL,  fifteen  of 
the  jurors  met  to  discuss  the  case  in  a  day- 
long seminar  at  UCLA,  which  was  recorded  on 
videotape.  All  present  felt  sorely  deprived  of  a 
chance  to  express  themselves  in  the  jury  room, 
and  they  were  at  some  odds  with  a  system  of 
justice  that  would  lead  them  such  a  long  way 
into  the  depths  of  war  and  injustice,  only  to 
expel  them  with  thanks  but  no  regrets,  as  though 
their  opinions  hadn't  mattered.  At  the  end  of 
the  day,  they  voted  as  they  would  have  had  the 
case  not  been  dismissed.  Applying  the  prosecu- 
tion's suggested  instructions  (which  were  pre- 
posterous), they  voted  15-0  to  acquit  on  the 
conspiracy  and  espionage  charges,  and  8-7  to 
convict  on  theft.  With  the  defense  instructions, 
it  was  15-0  to  acquit  on  all  charges. 

The  Ellsbergs  attended  a  screening  of  the 
tape  a  month  or  so  later  and  were  enthralled 
with  what  the  jurors  had  to  say  about  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  war.  Several  jurors  expressed 
some  uncertainty  in  their  estimate  of  Ellsberg, 
but  none  was  as  dubious  as  Baltodano,  who  ob- 
served that  Ellsberg  had  drawn  "an  awful  lot 
of  li{  !  on  himself"  and  that  "only  time  will  tell 
us  what  kind  of  man  he  really  is."  Riding  home 
afterwards,  Ellsberg  was  disturbed  by  just  one 

thing — Baltodano's  failure  to  acknowledge  him  HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 
as  a  fellow  Marine.  □     OCTOBER  1973 
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VE! 


SYMPATHY  FOKTIIK  MONSTKI 


SOME  BLOODY  LINES  FOR  BELA  LUGOSI 
li\  Sanford  Pinsker 

At  one  time  you  (lapped  througli  all  my  nightmares 

With  an  accent  heavy  as  pancake  makeup 

And  teeth  that  could  not  know  ahout  decay. 

W  e  stuc  k  to  our  seats  like  chewing  gum, 

Wondering  if  Transylvania  was  near  our  town. 

One  hy  one  you  chewed  up  the  opposition. 

Only  the  cross  and  silver  stake  did  you  in. 

At  the  end.  morning  stretched  out  forever 

And  the  nightly  threat  of  Dracula  was  over. 

After  that  you  played  at  self-parody: 

Meeting  Ahbott  and  Costello  in  slapstick, 

Occasionally  spooking  the  Dead  End  Kids. 

Hut  sinking  your  teeth  into  life  was  tougher. 

Supermarkets  invited  you  for  openings. 

Kids  giggled  at  the  ballooning  cape 

And  asked  their  mothers  who  you  were. 

The  age  no  longer  believed  in  magic. 

Even  when  you  wrapped  a  vampire's  mantle 

Around  yourself  and  settled  into  sleep — 

Dreaming  of  veins  as  yet  untapped 

And  the  horrors  that  await  when  you  awake. 


KONG  LIVES 
by  Ralph  Hunt 

Not  first  to  learn  you  can't  monkey  around 

With  Property  or  be  larger  than  life 

But  all  is  not  lost.  A  hoary  doctor 

Recent  of  grotesque  experiment  fame 

Tractors  the  carcass  from  a  city  dump 

And  wiring  it  to  neon-burped  machines 

Performs  what  Is  Best  Left  Unknown  to  Man 

And  Kong  stirs,  and  is  reconstituted 

Quickly  to  man  size  to  avoid  trouble 

Bleached  white,  taught  conjunctions  and  rightly  clothed 
lives,  suburban  with  the  blond  woman 
'.,  and  now  the  subway  picks  him  up 
;ng  beneath  the  Empire  State 
block  staring  upward,  something 
lis  r<     ntly  dimmed  brain  something  is 

Missing, 


FRANKENSTEIN 
by  Leonard  Wolf 


Nothing  ever  happens  in  Karlstadt 
Except  the  doctor  in  the  frock  coat 
Taking  advantage  of  a  summer 
Storm. 

He  wheels  the  trolley  out 
On  which  there  lie 
The  lumps  and  squares  of  meat 
He's  stitched 

Together  with  a  cripple's  help 
Into  the  Monster 
Which,  this  Saturday, 
We  see. 

The  dimwit  creature,  meat, 
Made  man  by  lightning  moves 
Along  the  trail  of  its 
Own  innocence 

To  bruise  among  brutalities 
The  doctor  did  not  mean 
To  sew  into  the  patterns 
Of  its  brain. 

Mistake  upon  mistake,  until 
The  end,  before  a  mob 
That  hates  ambition 
With  a  fire 

Whose  blossoming  the  Monster 
Meets  with  courtesy  as  if 
That  was  the  hot  bright  thing 
To  learn. 


1 
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James  Cameron  is  a 
longtime  journalist  and 
foreign  correspondent. 
He  has  written  several 
books,  including  his 
autobiograph  Point  of 
Depart  un-.  The  acci- 
dent des  ibed  here 
took  place  during  the 
Bengali  ti  '  s  that 
resulted  in  tl 
of  Bangladesh. 
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THEY  CELEBRATED  MY  THREESCORE  YEARS 
(giving  me  a  decade's  edge  on  the  prophet's 
allotted  span )  by  sawing  through  my  breast- 
bone, spreading  out  my  carcass  in  somewhat  the 
manner  of  a  smoked  fish,  sealing  off  my  vital 
functions,  and  doing  rather  a  super-Watergate 
job  on  the  chambers  of  my  heart — in  short, 
causing  me  technically  and  temporarily  to  die 
so  that  (as  they  say  on  war  memorials)  others 
could  live.  The  others,  to  be  sure,  included  my- 
self, because  I  do  not  consider  the  individual 
who  emerged  in  the  evening  gasping  and  blub- 
bering from  this  odd  experience  as  quite  the 
same  one  who  was  wheeled  upstairs  that  morn- 
ing and  who,  as  seems  evident,  did  live. 

This  was  in  fact  a  matter  of  some  surprise  to 
all  concerned.  Major  open-heart  surgery  on 
middle-aged  and  slightly  shopworn  journalists 
is  unusual  even  in  these  days,  and  the  operat- 
ing staff  had  very  reasonably  and  intelligently 
suggested  that  the  chances  were  about  three-to- 
one  against.  This  was  curiously  reassuring,  in- 
sofar as  I  needed  reassurance;  by  this  time  I 
had  few  emotions  about  it  one  way  or  the  other. 

Seven  million  and  one 


1  BOW  MUCH  OF  THE  HEART  EMERGENCY  was 

■  1  brought  about  by  the  Jeep-smasb  in  India 
was  never  exactly  determined.  The  accident  is 
a  necessary  flashback:  a  small  drama  in  the 
midst  of  a  big  one. 


By  the  time  I  got  up  to  the  East  Bengal  b<  j 
( it  was  not  yet  Bangladesh,  though  very  ne;  | 
the  stream  of  refugees  had  already  becoi  i 
river,  a  flood.  Six  or  seven  million  had  air  I 
crossed  over,  and  still  they  came,  about  seA  I 
thousand  a  day,  an  endless,  beaten,  ragged,  3; 
niless,  plodding  column,  drained  of  everyl 
but  the  flagging  compulsion  to  move,  to  stay 
the  herd. 

It  seemed  to  me  I  had  been  so  often 
before,  twenty-five  years  of  it — India,  Paki 
France,  Germany,  Poland,  Palestine,  alway 
refugees,  and  now  India  again;  it  was  li 
film  on  a  long  lifeless  loop. 

This  was  by  far  the  worst  of  all.  The  ] 
soon  had  broken,  the  rain  fell  solid  and  piti 
the  trail  over  the  unmarked  border  wj 
swamp;  here  and  there  a  baby  lay  dro\ 
and  abandoned  in  a  puddle. 

"This  bloody  Bengal  monsoon,"  said  the 
onel,  "When  it  fails,  they  starve.  When  it  co 
they  drown.  Peculiar  system." 

When  the  head  of  the  column  reached 
makeshift  reception  center  it  shuffled  in  thn 
the  quagmire  without  comment;  fatigue 
long  overcome  relief.  Desperate  and  emba 
Indian  clerks  wrestled  with  registrations,  rt 
cards;  weary  medical  orderlies  needled  in 
vaccine.  No  registration  and  no  inocuk 
meant  no  food;  those  who  had  not  eaten 
three  days  might  well  wait  another  two.  All 
I  was  to  see  again  and  again  in  my  druj 
dreams. 


how  I  had  to  gtt  back  to  Calcutta,  and 
transport  was  twenty  miles  away  in  the 
3ted  zone.  The  colonel  obligingly  offered 
i  in  the  Army  Jeep;  we  raced  off  through 
age  past  the  still-advancing  column  of 
d  Bengali  refugees. 

alked  in  a  desultory  way  about  the  im- 
ity  of  the  situation.  Where  were  these 
o  go?  How  were  they  to  be  sustained? 
as  the  nature  of  the  outrage  that  had 
hem  to  panic  and  to  flight?  "'The  prob- 
ilearly  insoluble,"  the  colonel  was  say- 
lie  truck  appeared  ahead  driving  towards 
ew  even  then  that  at  our  silly  speed  on 
lid  mud  there  was  no  hope  of  avoiding 
tut  driving  through  the  refugees.  We  hit 
g  head-on. 

the  explosion  I  sat  quietly  in  the  broken 
the  wreck  as  though  I  had  been  sitting 
Tever.  In  any  case,  I  could  not  move 
the  weight  of  the  soldiers  on  either  side 
The  driver  on  my  left  was  clearly  dead; 
nel  on  my  other  side  seemed  nearly  so; 
re  big  men  and  they  lolled  against  me, 
blood  into  my  lap.  The  colonel's  face 
ask  of  fantasy;  he  had  been  scalped,  and 
i as  his  wound  soaked  him  scarlet  the 
ashed  over  him;  the  broken  Jeep  stood 
pool  that  turned  pink  and  drained  away 
mud. 

a  while  I  dragged  myself  from  between 
nel  and  the  subohdar,  but  I  could  not 
id  was  obliged  to  sit  against  the  wheel 
udge.  The  refugees  trudged  around  me, 
d  and  abstracted,  carrying  on  their 
aeir  very  old  and  their  very  young,  an- 
:d  by  exhaustion  and  despair.  Some  of 
anced  without  expression  or  wonder  at 
ris,  but  they  did  not  pause  nor  question 
small  personal  disaster  was  of  no  con- 
e  to  them  now.  Some  of  the  passengers 
e  stranded  truck  had  climbed  out  and 
ouped  around  the  wreck  with  the  mute 
s  Indian  stare,  doing  nothing, 
id  by  a  police  car  came  by  and  took  us 
shnanagar,  and  from  there  another  lift- 
le  ninety  miles  back  to  Calcutta.  It  was 
road  and  the  pain  was  very  bad.  I  had 
<en  legs  and  a  chipped  spine  and  some 
on  my  chest  wall  had  cracked  the  ribs 
le  side.  At  least,  that  was  all  I  thought 

y  something  had  to  be  done,  but  it 
an  unpropitious  time,  to  say  the  least, 

(nother  burden,  however  trifling,  on  the 
health  services,  by  now  wrestling  with 
"eal  cholera  threat.  Moreover,  I  loathe 
id  Calcutta  at  any  time  and  for  twenty- 
's have  had  a  horror  of  being  ill  there.  I 
;lf  splinted  up  in  a  do-it-yourself,  sticky- 

.</,  to  see  if  I  could  make  it  back  to  Lon- 
my  own. 


Just  as  the  flight  of  the  bumblebee  is  said  to 
be  aerodynamically  impossible,  so  was  this  long, 
blundering  hobble  to  the  airport  later  described 
as  orthopedically  preposterous.  However,  it 
came  to  pass,  evidently;  how  else  could  I  have 
found  myself  next  night  being  borne  by  am- 
bulance in  passing  good  spirits  to  Fulham  Hos- 
pital, where  the  bones  were  disposed  in  more 
professional  and  orderly  casts?  I  was  home  and 
happy;  that  was  the  prologue. 

Some  time  later  my  heart  began  to  fire  on 
three  cylinders,  then  two,  then  one.  It  was  an 
eerie  sensation,  like  drowning  in  a  dream. 
Events  slid  out  of  my  control. 


"How  can  a  hear! 
be  full  of  love? 
The  heart  is  a 
simple  pump, 
shoving  round 
two  thousand 
gallons  of  blood 
a  clay.  Mine  is  a 
broken  and 
contrite  pump." 


THE  DOCTORS  WERE  PEEVISH  ABOUT  IT 
amongst  themselves; as  they  dripped  isopren- 
aline  into  me  they  debated  whether  this  now- 
obvious  aortic  stenosis  of  mine  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  accident  and  the  wallop  on  the 
rib  cage.  It  seemed  unlikely;  more  probably  the 
trauma  had  merely  revealed  a  cardiac  defect 
many  years  old  of  which  I  had  been  ignorant, 
or  unwilling  to  accept  because  of  the  erratic 
and  rather  obsessive  nature  of  my  life.  In  any 
event  the  question  seemed  a  bit  academic  by 
now,  since  the  indications  were  immediate  sur- 
gery with  an  aortic  valve  replacement  and  the 
implantation  of  an  electric  pacemaker,  and 
what  did  I  think  about  that? 

What  I  thought  about  it  was  a  pretty  auto- 
matic response:  over  my  dead  body  would  they 
slice  me  up.  They  replied  impatiently  that  slic- 
ing up  over  dead  bodies  was  a  notorious  waste 
of  time — however,  said  they,  if  you  argue  much 
longer  that  is  just  what  will  happen,  so  we  will 
ask  your  wife. 

It  is  easy  to  be  facetious  in  retrospect.  My 
feelings  were  so  complex,  yet  my  perceptions  so 
blurred,  that  I  gladly  surrendered  all  initiative, 
lying  there  with  electrodes  wired  to  the  cardiac 
monitor  bleeping  gently  away  with  its  jumpy 
little  graph  on  the  screen,  every  peak  marking 
off  another  three-quarters  of  a  second  of  avail- 
able life.  Whenever  I  winced,  the  machine  re- 
sponded: it  was  like  having  one's  own  tele- 
vision show. 

Somehow  the  scene  changed  to  Heart  Hos- 
pital. Someone  came  along  and  pulled  out  every 
one  of  my  teeth. 

The  shock  of  this  penetrated  my  woozy  seda- 
tion; this  I  had  not  expected.  I  protested  through 
a  mouthful  of  stitches  like  a  wire  fence. 

"I'm  sorry,  but  it's  a  long  and  difficult  opera- 
tion; you  are  a  man  of  a  certain  age;  possible 
infection  of  the  dental  roots  .  .  .  The  teeth  were 
loir-)  iirivhow." 

It  seemed  petulant  to  complain,  with  the  big 
act  closing  in.  Ordinarily  I  would  have  been 
frightened  to  death.  Indeed  I  imagine  I  was 
frightened  to  death — and  yet  that  is  the  wrong 
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•,  too.  I  think  I  could  honestly  say  that  I 
ad  never  heen  afraid  of  death;  the  consolation 
e  unbeliever  is  that  he  cannot  be  intim- 
idated by  oblivion.  But  dying,  now — that  was  a 
,  ferent  matter.  I  was  somewhat  scared  of  dy- 
ing, because  I  am  marginally  a  coward  and 
always  distrust  myself  in  a  situation  of  pain.  I 
was  uneasy  about  the  indignities  of  dying,  hav- 
ing seen  it  happen  to  so  many  people  abruptly 
and  clumsily,  the  humiliation  that  is  the  really 
dirty  trick  of  death.  However,  1  didn't  see  that 
presenting  much  of  a  personal  problem  after  I  . 
left  the  ward. 

My  wife — through  those  baffling  drugged 
days  whenever  I  surfaced  into  reality  she  seemed 
to  be  there,  like  some  glowing  exotic  intrusion 
into  all  that  white  and  chromium.  ( My  wife  is 
Indian,  and  her  saris  grew  more  iridescent  ev- 
ery day. )  Then  came  the  minor  fantasy  of  the 
blood.  The  operation,  it  seemed,  required  copi- 
ous fresh  blood  for  transfusion,  and  my  group 
appears  to  be  uncommon — except,  oddly,  among 
Asians.  They  tested  my  wife,  and  hers  matched. 
In  my  bemused  sentimental  state  this  moved 
me  greatly;  it  seemed  of  ritual  importance — one 
pint  out  of  twenty;  I  urged  them  to  keep  my 
wife's  pint  till  the  last  so  that  I  would  have  it 
at  the  end,  going  round  forever  in  my  heart. 

"Really,  you  overdo  this  romantic  symbolism, 
Mr.  Cameron.  The  heart  is  a  hollow  muscle,  a 
pump  .  .  ." 

But  of  course,  doctor;  we  must  abandon  these 
concepts.  People  do  not  love  one  another  with 
all  their  hearts.  Their  hearts  are  neither  warm 
nor  cold.  The  thing  is  no  more  central  to  our 
physiology  than  the  bum  or  the  bladder.  How 
can  a  heart  be  full  of  love?  The  heart  is  a  hol- 
low muscle  of  remarkable  strength,  a  simple 
pump,  shoving  round  two  thousand  gallons  of 
blood  a  day.  Mine  is  a  broken  and  a  contrite 
pump;  allow  me  to  wear  my  pump  upon  my 
sleeve,  doctor.  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  pump: 
for  they  shall  see  God.  But  they  won't  see  Sur- 
geon Gomez. 

Nor  the  catheter.  Two  holes  in  the  ankles, 
two  holes  in  the  elbows,  and  into  them  the  long 
sinuous  enquiring  rubber  lines,  worming  their 
way  through  the  blood  vessels  while  the  surgical 
table  rocks  from  side  to  side,  imperceptibly 
until— ah!  ah! — they  reach  the  chambers  of 
the  heart.  The  flexible  spies,  the  scouts,  pros- 
pecting the  battlefield  for  the  knife  to  come. 
That  cannot  be  worse  than  this. 

A  feeling  of  idleness,  complicity,  fatalism, 
fear.  It  is  happening  to  someone  else;  it  always 
ns  to  someone  else.  Presumably  I  am 

neone  else.  This  morning,  imagine,  there  was 
ent  pious  patient  across  the  ward;  a  priest 
in  and  set  up  his  bed  table  with  a  couple 
and  a  book  and  heard  his  confes- 
d  there  myself,  in  the  middle  of  all  this, 
'o  piss  into  my  bottle.  I  meant  no  of- 


fence, but  the  diuretic  pills  don't  give 
chance;  when  you've  got  to  go  you've 
go,  even  in  the  middle  of  a  Hail  Mary.  Nob 
noticed  anyway. 


T^ROM  THEN  ON  THE  DREAMS  BEGAN.  We  mc 

JP  into  paradox.  I  think  that  on  the  last  a\ 
noon  we  talked  it  over  with  the  surgical!; 
shots — amicably,  frankly,  even  humorousl;'] 
wrote  some  letters,  incomprehensibly.  N;j 
became  morning.  The  day  dissolved.  One  tit 
little  shot  of  needle,  one  among  many.  I  I 
denly  thought,  I  am  20,000  words  behind  sc  I 
ule  on  my  book,  and  slid  into  limbo. 

I  had  not  expected  to  see  my  father  u  n 
that  place — or,  rather,  hear  him;  it  was  hai  o 
determine  where  he  was.  He  had  always  ]  n 
an  elusive  man,  even  when  he  was  alive,  il 
he  had  meant  a  great  deal  to  me,  and  it  see  i 
important  to  tell  him  that,  if  I  could  just  r 
suade  him  that  he  had  died  thirty  years  ago  e 
had  always  been  so  kind  to  me;  it  seemed  si  c 
how  inconsiderate.  He  seemed  perplexes  il 
knowing  that  I  was  now  some  five  years  <  a 
than  he.  Was  I  then  also  dead?  he  reasc  I 
but  I  could  not  be  sure;  the  cold  was  so  inl  * 
and  penetrating,  which  was  hard  to  reco  If 
with  the  steaming  downpour  of  the  Be  Ji 
monsoon  rain  and  the  endless  tramp  of  the  I 
ugees.  My  father's  querulous  demands  re 
momentarily  lost  in  the  monotonous  cou:  l|j 
of  some  Indian  official:  Six  million  three  n- 
dred  and  ninety-one  thousand  four  hundrec  n; 
one,  six  million  three  hundred  and  ninet  nt 
thousand  four  hundred  and  two  .  .  . 

My  father  was  mildly  insistent;  he  had  M 
before  the  days  of  refugees.  Also  befori  lie 
days  of  miracles.  Father,  they  are  doing  lift 
ordinary  things  to  me;  they  are  sawing  thip 
my  breastbone  and  bending  me  open! A 
clamps  so  that .  .  .  My  dear  boy,  what  Ami 
ology  is  this?  Father,  the  idea  is  they  an  iv| 
ing  my  life.  Kind  hearts  are  more  than  cc  ia^j 
ries.  But  I  am  too  cold  to  talk,  to  think,  tq'fi 
Listen  to  the  surgeon.  .  .  . 

".  .  .  from  now  the  cardiac  and  respii; 
functions  are  arrested,  circulation  and  bre3 
now  assumed  by  the  heart-lung  machine, 
is  to  say,  the  heart  and  the  lungs  are  b) 
and  their  operations  taken  over,  as  you 
by  the  apparatus  through  which  comp 
colder  blood  is  circulated.  I  remind  you 
heart-exchange  system  is  now  markedly 
ing  body  temperature,  since  the  colder 
sues  become  the  less  oxygen  is  requir 
maintain  the  life  of  a  cell — and,  of  cour? 
life  of  a  patient.  We  are,  in  effect,  refrige 
him.  The  patient  is  technically  in  a  f< 
suspended  animation  while  we  proceed 
mechanical  surgery  of  the  implantation 
might  call  this  the  critical  part.  .  .  ." 


In  *St.  Louis,  enough  electric  power 
to  serve  25,000  homes  is  generated 
by  mixing  garbage  with  coal  in  a 

rnnvpntinnal  hoilpr   Thic  reriures 


air  pollution,  saves  landfill  and  con- 
serves coal. 


UTinplate  Producers/American  Jron 
£  and  Steel  Institute 


*St.  Louis  Solid  Waste  Demonstration  Project  is  funded  and  operated  by  U.S.  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  City  of  St.  Louis,  Union  Electric  Company,  and  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 


sieei  cans.  ai.  louis  is  one  Of 
twenty  cities  reclaiming  three 
billion  steel  cans  annually  by  mag- 
netic separation— the  leading  re- 
source recovery  method.  Steel's 
unique  magnetic  property  makes  it 
possible. 

What  happens  to  the  reclaimed 
steel  cans?  St.  Louis  sells  them  to 
one  of  our  steel  companies  for 
remelting.  In  other  cities  the  can 
scrap  goes  to  the  copper  industry, 
detinning  plants  or  ferroalloy  pro- 
ducers as  well  as  steel  mills. 

For  more  information,  write  Tin- 
plate  Producers,  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute,  150  East  42nd 
Street,  New  York,  New  York  10017. 

operated  by  U.S.  Environmental  Protec- 


James 
Cameron 
JOI  RN  \l. 
OF  A 
TRIP 
TO  LIMBO 


Six  million  three  hundred  and  ninety-one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  twelve,  six  million 
three  hundred  and  ninety-one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  thirteen  .  .  .  Inoculations  on  the 
right,  ration  cards  later.  .  .  .  Nobody  will  ever 
believe  me.  That  seven  millionth  statistic  will 
be  an  anonymous  dead  baby  drifting  down  the 
canal.  But  of  course,  sir.  When  has  it  not  been? 
—What  then  am  I?  Six  million  three  hundred 
and  ninety-one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
ten  .  .  . 

Many  thank-  for  the  lift,  colonel.  Not  at  all, 
sir.  Most  welcome.  These  are  difficult  times. 
What  a  terrible  road  in  this  rain,  like  a  skidpan 
— should  we  be  going  so  fast?  Wouldn't  want 
to  be  handling  that  truck  coming  at  us.  No, 
driver!  We'll  never  make  it.  .  .  . 

The  shock  of  the  collision- — still  repeated  al- 
most nightly  in  my  dreams — sent  my  father 
-pinning  back  to  limbo,  and  me  late  that  night 
blundering  back  to  life  in  the  recovery  room 
fighting  the  beat  of  the  respirator  with  its  ruth- 
less rhythm:  in,  gasp,  out,  gasp.  But  cogito,  ergo 
sum — I  think,  therefore  I  am;  that  is  some- 
thing. A  great  butterfly  appeared  for  a  moment 
at  the  edge  of  my  field  of  vision — my  wife:  I 
had  no  means  of  communication  when  of  all 
times  I  wanted  it  most.  She  vanished,  every- 
body vanished,  and  the  monsoon  rain  went  on 
and  on. 


The  business  of  living 


And  that,  I  suppose,  was  that.  I  was  in  the 
l  hospital  a  long  time.  They  opened  me  up, 
they  spread  me  out,  they  put  in  my  artificial 
plastic  valve  and  my  electric  pacemaker,  they 
closed  me  up  with  steel  pins  and  silver  wires. 
I  am  like  a  Japanese  toy,  held  together  by  rivets 
and  activated  by  a  battery.  To  begin  with,  it 
was  very  strange. 

Anyone  who  has  had  his  sternum  sawed  open 
and  his  vascular  system  re-bored  will  not  have 
to  be  told  that  it  is  not  fun.  For  the  first  weeks 
I  reflected  that  I  was  alive,  and  every  day  when 
my  wife  came  by  I  knew  the  nature  of  the  resur- 
rection. It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  for 
a  while  it  hurt  worse  than  hell,  and  I  wept  with 
self-pity  quite  a  lot  when  alone  because,  old  as 
I  was,  I  was  unused  to  captivity,  and  this  was  a 
singularly  penetrating  pain.  I  did  not  really 
understand  then  how  much  more  desolating  this 
sort  of  thing  is  for  one's  family  than  for  oneself. 
When  I  did,  I  gave  up  howling;  this  was  very 
therapeutic. 

There  was  the  parenthetic  complication  of 
my  legs.  To  appreciate  the  odd  demarcation 
lines  of  doctors  one  should  have  cardiac  sur- 
gery  halfway   through   orthopedic  treatment. 
HARPER'S  M  A     .  '\'K     Heart  surgeons  are  skilled  and  gentle  people, 
OCTOI  ;  but  when  it  comes  to  anything  below  the  navel 


they  become  testy  and  vague.  I  became  difi  I 
at  mentioning  that  my  bones  were  busted,  x 
In  the  end  my  legs  seem  to  have  got  betti  I 
their  own,  having  given  up  the  competitio  f( 
sympathy. 

Today  I  am  a  mended  man.  For  a  brie  n 
ment  I  went  through  the  valley  of  the  sh?  iv 
as  many  a  better  man  has  done,  and  at  th  I 
of  the  tunnel  I  found  everything  there  muc  i 
same  as  before.  I  am  a  bit  lame,  but  that  is  i  n 
ly  my  legs  being  resentful.  I  do  not  gamb(  jt 
stairs.  The  pacemaker  attends  to  its  bus  e; 
and  provides  proof  of  its  usefulness  some  s  ei 
ty-odd  times  a  minute;  only  at  moments  ci 
patience  do  I  feel  that  I  am  slightly  pre,  u 
with  a  can  of  soup.  The  plastic  valve  (am 
witty  surgeon  points  out  I  is  the  youngesHi 
of  my  body  and  quite  the  most  durable,  d 
curious  ticking  noise  it  makes  in  the  ni{,  i 
furthermore  a  kind  of  moral  guarantee,  ic 
anyone  unfamiliar  with  this  ticking  is  lial' t 
spring  from  the  bed  crying:  "For  God's iki 
what's  that  noise?"  "It's  the  IRA!  We'vgc 
four  minutes  before  you  go  off!"  Such  ,m 
jokes  are  the  measure  of  recovery. 

I  am  working  now  as  hard  as  ever.  No  hi 
is  an  exaggeration,  but  nearly  as  hard.  I  I 
writer  by  trade,  and  most  of  my  life  I  $a 
foreign  journalist,  spending  years  in  cea  es 
travel  about  the  planet,  usually  at  the  tin  o 
its  more  spectacular  tribulations.  This  a 
longer  do.  I  was  intending  in  any  case  to  i  d 
around  less,  and  now  I  have  a  foolproof  e  I 
I  am  uncommonly  fortunate  in  being  al  I 
earn  a  living  sitting  on  my  backside — no  if? 
haps  as  ample  a  living,  but  more  easily.  1  ait 
a  wife  who  gave  me  not  only  her  life's  I 
but  my  life's  hope.  Jl 

I  regularly  attend  an  Anti-Coagulation  [ii 
where  one  makes  friends  rather  as  one  iH 
the  old  London  wartime  fish  queues:  i  111 
strangers  with  a  common  purpose.  I  eal  I 
day  some  six  or  seven  milligrams  of  Wai  I 
which  is  poison  to  rats  but  good  for  m<  I 
this  I  must  remember  to  do  for  the  rest  IS 
life.  Instead  of  smoking  eighty  cigarettes  .  n 
I  now  smoke  none.  (This  has  been  an  oiw 
discipline,  I  am  obliged  to  admit,  and  1 
about  it  immoderately. ) 

I  continue  to  drink  whisky,  as  I  am  al  i 
to,  though  markedly  less  than  before,  and  >J 
time,  too.  I  take  shameless  advantage  of  n  1 
cumstances  by  letting  my  family  and  frier  ill 
things  for  me  that  I  could  perfectly  well  i 
myself. 

I  have  never  met  my  father  since.  Not  I 
refugees. 

I  have  learned  that  the  human  frame 
most  infinitely  resilient,  even  at  its  mo; 
nerable.  And — the  most  thundering  clic 
have  learned  the  really  priceless  value  oi 1 
and  that  was  the  greatest  discovery  of  all 
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VERSE 


THIS 

by  Peter  Cooley 

Summer  is  over.  It  puts  its  face 
to  the  window,  saying  touch  me 
touch  me  not,  then  running 
into  the  morning,  a  first  frost 
grass  is  praying  out  like  beads. 

All  day  it  wanders  in  false  skirts, 
priests  like  women  are  clouds 
we  lower  our  eyes  to,  their  whites 
making  all  our  gestures  a  haze. 

Over.  A  rain  at  the  window, 

its  sharp  breath  knocking  or  silver 

ringing  where  it  is  faceless, 

a  prayer  wheel  turning  the  night 

which  lifts  up  a  cup  of  the  stars. 

My  mouth  comes  down  on  this  hard, 
black  wafer,  the  first  black  snow. 


A  RECOGNITION 
by  Mark  Rudman 

There  is  no  end 
to  being 
delivered 

midwife 

to  the  self 

we  play  the  other 

calmly  we  watch 
the  dock 
sinking 

not  noticing 
who  is  sitting 
on  it 

and  as  our  nostrils 
fill  with  water 
we  think 

Damn 

I  should  have 
known 

who  else 
could  it 
have  been 


DARK 

by  Philip  Booth 

This  is  the  pure  time. 
Nobody  but  me  is  awake. 
Not  in  this  house.  Nobody 
anywhere  that  I  know. 

But  everyone  I  imagine: 

A  nurse  in  mid-shift,  over  coffee, 

telling  her  probie  to  keep 

a  good  eye  on  514. 

A  hundred  miles  due  north 

of  this  house,  a  switchman 

shoveling  freight  yard  drifts, 

his  torch  waiting  for  trains. 

The  gulls  on  Jake's  Wharf, 

still  folded  in  sleep,  dreaming 

as  far  as  gulls  dream:  of 

the  new  town  dump.  One  old  squaw, 

a  black  duck  with  both  eyes  open, 

already  woken  in  the  back  cove. 

I've  only  begun  to  see  how 
I  feel,  to  believe  who  I  am, 
to  trust  what  I  know. 

It's  time. 

Exactly  six  months  from  now, 
to  the  moment,  the  sun  will  just 
have  come  up  through  this  window. 


John  Diele 
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On  lead  poisoning,  invasion  of  privacy,  and  progress  in  the  Green  Forest 
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THE  HIDDEN  POISON 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are 
about  K)0,000  lead  poisonings  a 
year,  200  of  which  are  fatal.  Most  of 
these  poisonings  art-  said  to  occur  in 
children  who  cat  flakes  of  old  paint 

there  is  evidence  that  even  a  small 
single  dose  of  lead  could  dramatical- 
ly increase  the  severity  of  a  mild  in- 
fection in  a  small  child  or  infant — 
but  all  of  us  are  accumulating  higher 
levels  of  lead  in  our  bodies  from  a 
combination  of  sources.  Lead  from 
car  exhausts  is  a  principal  source, 
particularly  for  those  who  live,  work, 
or  play  in  an  area  of  heavy  traffic.  It 
i>  even  more  of  a  hazard  for  people 
living  in  cities  with  lead-related  in- 
dustries. Another  source  is  from  lead 
residues  found  in  meat  and  on  certain 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Finally,  a  rath- 
er uncommon  source,  but  one  with 
which  I  am  all  too  familiar,  is  im- 
properly glazed  pottery. 

In  1966  I  bought  a  highly  glazed, 
earthenware  casserole  dish  in  a  Mexi- 
can border  town  for  $.75.  As  a  result 
of  using  this  bowl  occasionally  dur- 
ing the  next  four  years,  my  husband 
and  I  suffered  severe  lead  poisoning 
in  the  fall  of  1970.  In  November  of 
that  year  my  husband  happened  to 
bring  home  from  the  University  of 
Nebraska  a  Health  Services  News- 
letter that  contained  a  warning  issued 

Linda  Yost  is  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Eng- 
lish graduate  of  Washington  State 
University  and  the  mother  of  two 
sons.  Dr.  Wallace  L.  Mealiea,  Jr.  is 
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and  Psychological  Services  Center  at 
Dalhousie  University.  Robert  F. 
Baum  is  a  newspaperman  and  high- 
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statement.  Please  send  entries,  in- 
cluding stamped,  self-addressed  en- 
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by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. It  stated  that  continued  use  of 
some  Mexican  pottery  or  earthen- 
ware for  food  purposes  could  result 
in  severe  illness  through  lead  poison- 
ing. Unless  the  pottery  is  fired  long 
enough,  at  sufficiently  high  tempera- 
tures, and  unless  it  is  compounded 
properly,  the  glaze  fails  to  seal  and 
under  certain  circumstances  lead  can 
be  leached  into  the  food. 

After  reading  the  warning  I  talked 
to  a  member  of  the  Division  of  En- 
vironmental Health  at  the  University 
Health  Services.  I  told  him  how  long 
we  had  been  using  the  casserole  dish 
and  that  about  two  weeks  before  we 
had  used  it  for  lasagna  one  evening, 
refrigerated  the  leftover  lasagna  in 
the  bowl  that  night,  and  reheated  it 
the  next  day.  I  asked  him  if  the  head- 
aches, stomach  cramps,  and  fatigue 
that  I  had  experienced  following 
those  meals  could  be  symptoms  of 
lead  poisoning.  He  assured  me  that 
they  could  and  arranged  to  have  the 
dish  tested  for  lead  content  by  the 
State  Health  Office. 

The  Director  of  Laboratories  for 
the  State  Department  of  Health  re- 
ported the  next  day  that  the  bowl 
contained  a  very  high  concentration 
of  lead  and  that  lasagna  and  other 
acidic  foods  would  have  drawn  the 
lead  out  of  the  glaze  and  into  our 
food.  I  was  pregnant  at  this  time,  so 
I  immediately  called  my  obstetrician, 
who  set  up  an  appointment  for  me 
with  a  hematologist.  After  lead  was 
found  in  my  blood,  samples  were  sent 
out  to  establish  just  how  high  the 
lead  level  was. 

The  following  week  we  learned 
that  my  lead  level  was  dangerously 
high  and  that  damage  to  the  fetus 
was  certain.  Doctors  familiar  with 
the  case  and  with  lead  poisoning 
agreed  that  the  pregnancy  should  be 
terminated.  I  had  severe  anemia  and 
did    not    feel    I   had   the  physical 


strength  to  carry  the  baby,  let  . m 
the  emotional  strength  to  face  ,|| 
ing  a  defective  child.  After  the  .» 
tion  I  was  given  a  series  of  i 
venous  treatments  to  draw  oil| 
lead. 

After  I  returned  home  fron 
hospital,  my  husband  and  I  t 
shocked  to  learn  that  his  lead  i 
was  also  critically  high.  He  wail 
mediately  admitted  to  the  hospi^W 
receive    two    four-day    intravt  i 
treatments.  Once  our  levels  wer^flj 
low  the  danger  point,  we  beg;  : 
resume  our  normal  activities. 

We  felt  very  lucky  that  we  ha<  I 
covered  the  poisoning  in  time,  ill 
had   ignored  the  warning  I 
there  could  have  been  perm; 
damage  to  our  organs  and  to 
central  nervous  systems  and  it  m  11 
not  have  been  possible  to  term  IJ 
a  pregnancy  that  could  only  havtii 
a  tragic  result.  The  experience  m 
tered  some  of  my  illusions  abou 
safety  of  our  environment  and  a^s-i 
ened  me  to  the  tragedy  of  lead  s* 
soned  children.  There  is  a  siM 
system  for  detecting  lead  poiso Jl 
that  is  being  used  in  some 
cities  for  children  exposed  to  i' 
It  should,  I  think,  be  used  e1  IJ 
where  both  to  prevent  poisoningtjj 
to  alert  us  to  the  amount  of  leadjil 
we    are    absorbing    from  vai 
sources.  — Linda  I 

Lincoln,  A 

PANDORA'S 
\TTACHE  CASE  J 

atergate,  wiretapping,  inva 
of  privacy  what  do  they  mea 
the  average  person?  Recently,  v 
waiting  to  have  my  baggage  ins] 
ed  before  a  flight  to  Boston,  I  ga 
some  insight  into  the  personal  sic 
intrusion.  I  became  aware  of  a  gl 
of  persons  whose  privacy  is  b 

i 


ed  in  such  a  way  that  their 
ioning,  their  very  worth  as  in- 
uals,  may  suffer  irreparable 
,  I'm  speaking  of  the  traveling 
essman,  executive,  government 
il,  salesman.  A  distinct  group, 
3  much  in  dress  or  appearance 
ecause  they  carry  attache  cases, 
'inbol  of  status,  power,  and  im- 
nce. 

i  wonder,  with  awe,  what  secrets 
ite  or  multi-national  companies 
arried  within  the  secure  con- 
of    those  simulated-alligator 
vinyl-covered  cases  that  are 
securely  in  hand.  I  found  my- 
jconiing  curious  and  voyeuristic 
'ese  cases  were  opened  for  in- 
on     by     disdaining,  callous 
L  The  indecency  of  it!  There, 
'  1  to  see,  lie  thirty-seven  pieces 
dividually  wrapped  soap  and  a 
y  of  ashtrays  and  hotel  towels; 
•  of  pajamas  with  an  audacious 
h  of  red  hearts  and  cupids;  a 
/orn  copy  of  Playboy  whose 
are  curled  and  crinkled  from 
«nt  fondling;    bicarbonate  of 
Excedrin,   and  various  and 
y  nostrums  for  the  pains  and 
c  difficulties  men  of  such  status 
endure.  And  deep  within  the 
Dmeration  of  underwear  and  pa- 
,  among  the  non-wrinkle,  per- 
tit-press  shirts  and  double-knit 
lies  a  brief  business  report,  a 
of  an  office  memo,  an  itinerary 
Homers  to  visit. 
3  sudden  realization  that  these 
ificent  cases  are  used  for  such 
and  mundane  artifacts  makes 
and  back  and  look  at  these  men 
a  sense  of  embarrassment  and 
thy.  They  are  ordinary  folk  who 
in  the  morning  and  stand  in 
attempting  to  get  along  like  the 
f  us.  Something  is  lost  in  this 
'ion — in  the  self-confidence  of 
tache-case  carriers;  and  also  in 
ilookers  who  observe  such  vio- 
s  and  are  confronted  with  their 
vulnerability. 

—Wallace  L.  Mealiea.  Jr. 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 

PORT  OIN  THE 
■LING  POOL  SET 

tile  browsing  through  a  book- 
a  few  weeks  ago,  I  was  startled 
d  several  little  volumes  promi- 
'  displayed — the  Bedtime  Sto- 
I  f  Thornton  W.  Burgess. 


WHEN  the  Federal  Government  named  Jack  Daniel's 
Distillery  a  National  Historic  Place,  we  knew  right  where 
to  put  the  plaque. 

Mr.  Jack  Daniel  would  have  been  awfully  proud  to  hear  his 

Distillery  called  a  "significant 
place  in  American  history 
and  culture."  (You  see,  he 
died  long  before  his  whiskey 
achieved  much  national 
recognition.)  So  we  put  this 
official  plaque  on  the  old  office 
he  built  in  1866  and  worked  in  till 


his  death.  Now,  we  know  the 
government  intended  the  citation 
for  Jack  Daniel's  distillery. 
But  as  far  as  we're  concerned, 
the  credit  still  goes  to  Mr.  Jack. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 

t 

DROP 

6 

BY  DROP 


Tennessee  Whiskey  •  90  Proof  •  Distilled  and  Bottled  by  Jack  Daniel  Distillery 

Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc.,  Lynchburg  (Pop.  361),  Tennessee 
Placed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  by  the  United  States  Government. 
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PREMONITION 

MONITION 

-  TELEPATHIC 
COMMUNICATION 


INTUITIVE 
INSIGHT 


(  OMWI.N  I  ANY 


Behind  Your 
Conscious  Mind 

WHY  LIMIT  YOURSELF  to 
five  senses?  There  is  a  greater 
world  of  realization  behind  your 
ouier  self.  Impressions  of  these 
extrasensory  powers  occasion- 
ally arise.  The  strange  feeling 
of  impending  danger— an  intui- 
tive hunch  —  receivi  ng  another's 
unspoken  thought  — these  indi- 
cate unused  potentialities. 
They  are  natural  phenomena. 
To  understand,  develop,  and 
direct  them  can  transform  your 
whole  personality.  They  pro- 
vide greater  insight  and  per- 
sonal achievement. 

FREE  BOOK 

The  Rosicrucians,  a  worldwide 
cultural  organization  (not  a  re- 
ligion) have  the  facts  about 
your  extrasensory  powers.  A 
free  book  The  Mastery  of  Life 
tells  how  you  may  share  this 
prac  tical  knowledge.  Use  cou- 
pon or  write  to  Scribe  F.C.D. 

Wye  ROSICRUCIANS 

(AMORC) 
San  Jose,  California  95114,  U.S.A. 


r; 


Sc.   F.C.D. 

The  ROSICRUdANS  (AMORC) 
San  Jose,  California  95114,  U.S.A. 

Please  send  me  >  complimentary  copy  of  the 
book  "THE  MASTERY  OK  MFE." 
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Do  you  remember  them?  And  if 
you  don't,  how  did  you  ever  miss 
them?  From  1 910  to  I960,  the  Bed- 
time Stories  appeared  syndicated  in 
newspapers,  in  magazines,  and  in  a 
series  of  best-selling  children's  books. 
Hy  the  time  Mr.  Burgess  retired  Pe- 
ter Rabbit  and  Heddy  Fox  in  1960, 
he  had  written  15,000  short  stories 
on  the  doings  of  animal  folk  in  the 
l.iren  I -ore-l.  tlie  Green  Meadows, 
the  Old  Pasture,  and  the  Smiling 
Pool. 

Ah!  Now  you  remember!  Who 
could  forget  Peter  and  Reddy  and, 
for  that  matter,  Jimmy  Skunk,  Jerry 
Muskrat,  Bobby  Coon,  and  Happy 
Jack  Squirrel.  They  lived  in  a  world 
of  sylvan  beauty,  frisking  under  round 
Old  Mr.  Sun,  letting  the  Merry  Little 
Breezes  -cut  by  Old  Mother  West 
Wind  cool  them.  The  predators 
among  them.  Reddy  Fox  and  Old 
Man  Coyote,  never  quite  got  to  de- 
vour Peter  Rabbit;  but  children- 
half  a  century's  worth — devoured  the 
books. 

"So,  the  stories  are  still  going 
strong,"  I  thought  to  myself.  Of 
course,  I  realized  that  Mr.  Burgess 
had  died  in  1965  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
one  and  that  the  books  were  all  re- 
run^. In  fact,  since  Burgess  had 
stopped  writing  years  before  his 
death,  the  world  has  had  no  new 
word  on  the  Green  Forest  folk  for  a 
dozen  years  or  so.  I  wondered  if  .  .  . 

With  zeal  I  rushed  home  to  pack 
my  bags.  I  would  make  the  trek  to 
the  Green  Forest,  the  Green  Mead- 
ows, the  Smiling  Pool,  and  bring 
back  news  of  Mother  Nature's  fa- 
vorites! 

It  wasn't  easy!  How  the  place  has 
changed!  After  three  weeks  of  search- 
ing, I  was  about  to  admit  failure. 
Then,  as  I  was  walking  down  a  lane 
of  what  was  once  the  Green  Forest, 
out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye,  I  saw 
someone  run  liperty-liperty-lip! 

Now,  no  one  in  fiction,  life,  or  the 
fifth  dimension  runs  "lipertydiperty- 
lip"  except — my  heart  skipped  a 
beat!  The  little  creature  by-passed  a 
barbecue  pit,  circled  an  above-ground 
swimming  pool,  and  disappeared  in- 
to a  small  clump  of  chokeberry  and 
witch  hazel  bushes.  I  followed,  cry- 
ing, "Peter!  Peter  Rabbit!  Wait  a 
minute!" 

His  eyes  are  going  bad.  It  took 
some  time  for  him  to  recognize  me. 
But  when  I  told  him  my  errand,  his 
old  eyes  twinkled.  "Ho,  ho,  ho"  he 
said  merrily,  "that  is  very  funny.  Ho, 


ho,  ho.  You  want  me  to  tell  y( 
story!  Don't  you  know  that  I  an 
ways  the  one  who  asks  for  a  sti 
Ho,  ho,  ho!" 
Then  he  sighed. 

He  himself  was  doing  very 
Peter  assured  me  with  a  slightly 
low  heartiness.  He  was,  as  I  o 
see.  residing  at  the  rear  of  a  qua 
acre  lot,  along  with  his  family.  S 
ing  the  lot  were  four  Big  Peop 
ranch-style  People  home,  a  sM 
ming  pool,  a  barbecue  pit,  a 
set,  a  revolving  clothesline,  an 
sandbox. 

Peter  said  that  the  Green  FcJ 
was  now  made  up  of  hundredll 
these  quarter-acre  lots,  each  very  1 
ilar  to  his  own.  "It  is  very  nice  I 
I  am  very  happy,"  said  Peter, 
voice  breaking. 

He  added  that  the  Green  Fc  t 
was  now  called  Moose  Hill  Est<-\ 
although  Peter  said  he  had  nil 
seen  a  Moose  there,  even  in  thed 
forest  days.  Still,  Peter  express^ 
contentment.  Here  and  there,  thro  li 
oversight  or  sloth,  the  developer  i 
left  a  tree  or  two  standing.  Man  1 
the  Big  People  grew  small  patche  i 
lettuce  and  tomatoes.  It  was  nio 

Others,  though,  were  not  as  In 
and  some  bail  left  for  Green  Pastes 
in  the  sky. 

Grandfather  Frog,  the  master  >M 
ryteller  who  said  "Chug-a-rum!"  i 
gobbled  up  Foolish  Fat  Flies,  'II 
(lie  first  to  go.  This,  Peter  intinia'. 
was  not  surprising  considering  ■ 
age.  He  added,  however,  that  he't 


Grandfather 
hearted."  For 
wetlands  preservation 
Smiling 


following 


Frog    died  "broil 
an  inliB 
act  hear, 

the  Smiling  Pool  was  filled  in  if 
construction   of   315  condoniin 
units  by  Gerald  Bilt,  Inc.  of  Skii 
apolis,  New  York.  While  there  v^»i 
as  many  Foolish  Fat  Flies  around 
condominiums  as  there  were  aro'l 
the  pool.  Frogs  do  not  live  by  F.J 
alone,  and  Grandfather  soon  expi 

Jimmy  Skunk,  Peter  told  me.  i 
also  among  the  departed.  Jim 
while  attempting  to  cross  Inters 
57,  was  flattened  by  a  truck  ca 
ing  disposable  diapers  to  Provide) 
Rhode  Island. 

Danny  Meadow  Mouse  met  a 
rible  fate.  Danny  was  trapped  ur 
a  steamroller  that  was  laying  the  t 
crete  for  Joe's  Discount  Fill  'em 
Gasoline  Station.  Danny's  family 
caped  to  another  part  of  the  Gi 
Meadows.  Recently,  for  unknown 
sons,  Joe  has  abandoned  the  stm 
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trageous  fabrication  of  the 
of  the  Rose  Garden.  My 
?ys,  along  with  those  of 
Shakespeare,    will  see  you 
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p  your  outlook  with  The 
Hy  of  Richard  II.  Paradox- 
vlaybe.  This  satire  on  the 
t  political  scene  is  plotted 
the  line  of  Shakespeare's 
d  II,  a  kind  of  formula 
ra  Garson  successfully  used 
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and  Danny's  descendants — Dora  and 
Dick  with  their  eldest  son  David  and 
the  twins,  Dirk  and  Donna — -have 
tentatively  moved  back.  They  are  not 
sure  when  Joe  will  return,  but  mean- 
while chickweed  and  tansy  have  be- 
gun to  grow  in  cracks  in  the  cement, 
and  the  station  has  become  very 
cozy. 

And  it's  fortunate  they  returned 
when  they  did,  for  the  rest  of  the 
Green  Meadows  has  just  become  the 
Barcelona  Arms,  one  and  two- 
bedroom  apartments,  with  air  con- 
ditioning, swimming  pools,  and  secu- 
rity guard.  Other  former  residents  of 
the  Meadows  fled  and  found  shelter 
where  they  could.  (Johnny  Chuck, 
for  example,  lives  in  the  shadow  of  a 
large  "Keep  America  Beautiful — 
Don't  Litter!"  billboard  across  from 
the  apartments.) 

Reddy  Fox,  Peter's  old  enemy,  no 
longer  pursues  Peter.  He  now,  Peter 
says,  skulks  around  a  Henry's  Hot 
Hamburger  franchise.  He  earns  a 
comfortable  living  begging  for  ham- 
burger scraps.  According  to  Reddy, 
it's  amazing  how  many  people  these 
clays  take  him  for  a  small  dog.  How- 
ever, he  frequently  complains  of  in- 
testinal pains. 

Bobby  Coon  also  survives,  but 
Peter  said  his  character  has  turned 
bad.  He  has  taken  to  overturning  gar- 
bage cans  in  search  of  apple  cores, 
banana  peels,  and  the  like.  Once  he 
finds  food  he  no  longer  washes  it 
carefully  in  a  nearby  pond,  as  he 
once  did.  Bobby  claims  that  washing 
food  in  the  local  water  only  makes  it 
dirtier;  but  Peter  say  this  is  a  paltry 
excuse  designed  to  hide  widening 
character  flaws. 

Mother  Nature,  at  first  appalled 
by  the  changes,  grew  accustomed  to 
them.  She  left  for  Hollywood,  where 
she  made  a  name  for  herself  doing 
margarine  commercials.  Rumor  says 
she's  under  contract  for  a  movie. 
Peter  wrote  to  her  and  received  an 
eight-by-ten  glossy  photograph  signed 
"Yvonne  Nature."  Although  Yvonne 
refuses  to  discuss  her  former  ecolo- 
gist  days,  her  business  agent  grins 
broadly;  "She  realizes  that  Progress 
comes  first,"  he  tells  inquirers. 

— Robert  F.  Baum 
Stoughton,  Mass. 


I.Q.ofl45 
and  Can't 
Read  Fast! 


A  noted  publisher  in  Chicago  re- 
ports there  is  a  simple  technique  of 
rapid  reading  which  should  enable 
you  to  increase  your  reading  speed 
and  yet  retain  much  more.  Most  peo- 
ple do  not  realize  how  much  they 
could  increase  their  pleasure,  success 
and  income  by  reading  faster  and 
more  accurately. 

According  to  this  publisher,  many 
people,  regardless  of  their  present 
reading  skill,  can  use  this  simple 
technique  to  improve  their  reading 
ability  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
Whether  reading  stories,  books,  tech- 
nical matter,  it  becomes  possible  to 
read  sentences  at  a  glance  and  entire 
pages  in  seconds  with  this  method. 

To  acquaint  the  readers  of  this 
publication  with  the  easy-to-follow 
rules  for  developing  rapid  reading 
skill,  the  company  has  printed  full 
details  of  its  interesting  self-training 
method  in  a  new  booklet,  "How  to 
Read  Faster  and  Retain  More," 
mailed  free  to  anyone  who  requests 
it.  No  obligation.  Send  your  name, 
address,  and  zip  code  to:  Reading, 
555  E.  Lange  St.,  Dept.  744-30, 
Mundelein,  111.  60060.  A  postcard 
will  do. 


YOUR 
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But  very  valuable.  Cathay  Pacific's  free 
tour  book  gives  you  a  look  at  the  most  col- 
orful people  and  places  in  the  Far  East.  All 
kinds  of  tours,  from  the  airline  of  the  Orient 
for  27  years.  All  kinds  of  experiences  you 
could  miss  without  this  book. 


Yes,  give  me  a  free  tasle  ol  the  Orient 

Name  

Address  

City- 


-State- 


-Zip- 


My  travel  agent  is  

Cathay  Pacific  Airways  -  Dept  HAC  10/13 
291  Geary  St..  San  Francisco.  CA  94102 

CATHAY  PACIFIC  AIRWAYS 

the  airline  to  lly  in  the  Orient  atler  you  lly  to  the  Orient 
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some  disorders  ok  self  assertion 

in  George  P.  Elliott 


Marilyn,  l>v  Norman  Mailer.  Grossel 
\  Dunlap,  $19.95. 

T»HE  ways  OF  THE  SELF  are  inex- 
haustibly various. Theref  ore,  story- 
telling is  here  to  stay.  The  ways  of 
the  powerful  self  fascinate  us  all. 
Therefore,  storytelling  is  drawn  to 
saints,  heroes,  and  monsters.  The 
modern  world,  and  especially  Amer- 
ica, snarls  the  powerful  self  in  ways 
never  known  before.  Perhaps,  there- 
fore, much  of  our  best  story  material 
turns  into  case  history,  anti-fiction. or 
trash. 

Case  history,  along  with  psycho- 
history  and  the  like,  would  plug  the 
gaps  in  us  with  psychology  one-two- 
three,  would  explain  the  dark  depths 
and  mysterious  turns  of  the  soul;  but 
these  are  of  the  essence  of  story,  and 
without  them  story  solidifies  into 
blank  information.  Anti-fiction  is 
about  people  who  are  ill-connected 
with  or  disconnected  from  each  other 
and  the  world,  and  indeed  there  are 
many  such  people;  but  they  are  also 
ill-connected  with  or  disconnected 
from  the  reader,  which  is  a  problem. 
Why  read  about  people  you  can't  get 
near  enough  to  care  about  one  way 
or  another?  Stories  are  about  con- 
nections, are  themselves  a  connecting 
of  sort-.  Since  anti-fiction  won  t  con- 
nect you  with  its  characters,  whom 
does  it  connect  you  with?  The  story- 
teller. Hence  the  highjinks,  parody, 
erudite  razzle-dazzle  you  get  from 
Barth,  Barthelme,  Pynchon,  and  Co. 
Meanwhile,  all  around  us  there  are 
narrative  marvels  and  monsters  go- 
ing to  waste — or,  almost  worse,  being 
turned  into  trash,  like  Norman  Mai- 
ler's Marilyn. 

Trash  is  what  The  Brothers  Kara- 
mazov  turned  into  when  Hollywood 
made  a  movie  f  it,  though  the  novel 
suffered  no  harm  °cause  it  was  al- 
ready there  in  the  world,  intact;  it 
still  reads  as  well  as  it  ever  did.  But 
maybe  a  story  itself  involved  with 
trash,  as  Marilyn  Monroe's  was,  can 
be  damaged  beyond  repair  if  a  teller 

J06 


as  powerful  as  Mailer  mangles  it  be- 
fore it  has  been  told  well.  That  would 
be  a  pity,  for  the  story  of  a  gifted, 
ambitious  nobody  who  became  fa- 
mous by  turning  herself  into  gaudy 
trash  at  will  and  who  thereby  de- 
stroyed herself  would  tell  something 
important  about  the  United  States 
these  days.  Every  good  story,  like  any 
story  which  becomes  part  of  popular 
consciousness,  must  have  a  fairy-tale 
spine.  To  be  potentially  great,  a  story 
must  be  exemplary,  too,  as  hers  is; 
she  suffered  in  extreme  form  that 
most  contemporary  of  maladies,  dis- 
order of  self-assertion.  And  what 
writer  would  seem  to  know  more 
about  that  than  Mailer?  Yet,  though 
he  tries,  he  does  not  transmute  her 
-ton  with  understanding.  Instead  of 
mastering  that  disorder  in  his  book, 
he  succumbs  to  it.  Self-knowledge, 
not  more  self-consciousness,  is  what 
the  story  might  have  given  and  what 
we  need.  The  sadness  would  be  if 
Mailer  is  a  sort  of  anti-alchemist  de- 
basing the  gold  of  Marilyn  Monroe's 
story  forever. 

Obviously  a  storyteller  cannot 
handle  a  main  character  who  is  ut- 
terly alien  to  him,  whose  dominant 
trait  he  not  only  lacks  in  himself  but 
resists.  Imagine  Jane  Austen  with 
Heathcliff  on  her  hands  or  Heming- 
way with  Charlus  on  his;  Tolstoy  ad- 
mitted he  could  not  imagine  the  life 
of  an  ordinary  workingman.  and  it 
is  not  hard  to  understand  why  Dos- 
toevsky  never  got  around  to  writing 
that  novel  of  a  saint  he  was  always 
promising.  The  gods  gave  Marilyn 
Monroe  a  self  of  considerable  value; 
she  trashed  it.  How  she  trashed  it  is 
her  story.  Can  it  be  done  justice  to 
by  a  writer  unless  he  knows  the  world 
of  superstars  so  intimately,  is  him- 
self so  drawn  to  false  fame,  that  he 
is  deceived  by  it?  Is  celebrity  a  dis- 
order which  it  is  possible  to  imagine 
with  impunity?  Can  a  writer  who  has 
himself  contracted  it  recover  suffi- 
George  P.  Elliott  is  the  author  oj  Among  the 
Dangs  and  the  editor  oj  several  poetry  and 
fiction  anthologies. 


ciently  to  give  a  felt  underst 
of  it  to  us  who  only  wished  w< 
it  or  even  to  those — there  n 
some — who  never  wanted  it 

WTIOR  AN  ACTRESS,  it's  in  th  0 

Ml  cles.For  a  writer,  it's  in  the  n 
Cosmetics  are  put  on  from  t  i 
side.  Maquillage  is  a  skilled  i 
and  Marilyn  Monroe  was  ex  i 
it.  But  the  art  of  acting  is  to  t 
Other  so  enter  your  muscles  th 
stance,  your  gestures,  the  expr  i 
on  your  face,  your  motions,  i 
flections  of  your  voice,  the  ve  i 
you  breathe,  are  not  just  yor 
so  much  the  Other's  too  t. 
Other  stirs,  however  faintly, 
spectator's  muscles  as  well.  Th<  I 
whom  Marilyn  Monroe  allowei  il 
ter  her  muscles  was  that  da}  9 
of  self-abuse,  the  all-Americ.  a 
up  girl.  According  to  some  wliJ 
in  a  position  to  know — fellow  a 
ers,  the  Strasbergs  of  the  Actc  S 
dio,  Arthur  Miller — she  had  il 
ent,  and  it  is  obvious  to  anyoi  t 
has  seen  some  of  her  movies  th 
had  the  presence  and  the  energ  i 
essary  for  a  true  actress  to  be  l 
superb.    ("Great''    is    the   c  i 
word,  but,  as  Mailer's  book  <  f 
strates,  it  is  dangerous  to  use  '  | 
in  the  same  sentence  with  "IV 1 
Monroe,"  or  even  in  the  sam<|| 
graph.  I  But  by  the  time  she  se  II 
tried  to  train  that  talent,  it  was  j 
Cleopatra  that  got  into  her  n  j 
but  always  the  blonde  gentlemi'l 
fer.  What  loves  moved  her  J 
muscles?  Whose  muscles  kille 
Those  questions  her  story,  we 
cannot  answer — rather,  they  n 
answered  only  with  your  pr< 
pity. 

The  words  available  for  telli 
story  well  are  terribly  slipper) 
ler  knows  this,  sometimes,  and 
vents  a  new  word,  "factoid," 
is  useful  and  may  stick  arou 
lack  of  a  better  one.  A  facto 
lie  or  half-truth  which  is  ms 
tured  to  get  publicity  and  w  hic 


.  .  I  have  promises  to  keep,  and  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep,  and  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep. 
tend  McNally  takes  your  mind  anywhere  it  wants  to  go.  We  publish  books  that  take  you  from  the 
teginnings  of  Man  into  the  future.  Some  of  our  books:  Album  of  Dinosaurs,  a  vividly  illustrated  and 
iccurate  recounting  of  the  earth's  largest  creatures;  The  Earth  and  Man,  with  more  than  1200  full- 
:olor  illustrations  dramatically  portraying  Man,  the  world,  its  ecology  and  preservation;  Challenge 
)/  the  Stars,  a  gallery  of  remarkable  astronomical  paintings.  And  more.  Promise  yourself  you'll 
'ead  a  Rand  McNally  book  soon.  After  all,  you  have  miles  to  go,  too.        RAND  M?N ALLY 
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you  thought 
we  just  made 
maps 


"'Stopping  by  Woods  on  a  Snowy  Evening"  by  Robert  Frost. 
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MERTON 

".  .  .  wonderfully  entertaining, 
mystifying,  and  spiritually  deep- 
ening record  of  Morton's  two- 
month  trek  across  the  Far  East ..." 
(St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat) — one 
which  began  "with  Christian 
mantras  and  a  great  sense  of  des- 
tiny" and  ended  with  Merlon's 
tragic  accidental  death  in  Bang- 
kok in  1  IHiS.  Foreword  &  post- 
script l)\  Brother  Patrick  Hart, 
preface  by  A.  Chakravarty,  glos- 
sary ol  Asian  religious  terms,  ap- 
pend ices,  index.  Illustrated. 
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lieity  then  turns  into  an  item  in  the 
mass  consciousness.  Marilyn  Monroe 
invented  many  of  them.  Publicitous- 
ly,  she  scorned  underclothes;  actual- 
ly, that  the  dream  girl's  breasts  might 
not  sag,  the  sleeping  woman  wore  a 
bra.  Mailer  knows  a  thing  or  two 
about  literary  factoids,  plastic  ideas, 
pseudo-events.  The  grand  wizard  at 
pushing  the  buttons  of  literary  pub- 
licity is  Truman  Capote,  and  surely 
bis  subtitle  to  In  Cold  Blood  was 
worth  a  cool  million:  '"A  Non-Fiction 
Novel."  That  was  in  1966;  in  1968, 
Mailer  subtitled  The  Armies  of  the 
Night  '"History  as  a  Novel — The 
Novel  as  History."  A  new  art  form! 
The  New  Journalism!  Wow! 

Now,  a  writer  must  watch  his 
words  with  absolute  vigilance.  He 
must  always  know  when  he  is  using 
them  spuriously,  else  he  may  fall  in- 
to believing  bis  own  lies.  The  photog- 
raphers who  worked  with  Marilyn 
Monroe — not  true  artists  like  Ed- 
ward Weston,  Cartier-Bresson,  or 
Dorothea  Lange,  but  the  Aveclons 
whose  false  images  swell  this  book — 
said  that  she  was  the  ultimate  model; 
one  of  them  said  she  made  love  to  the 
camera.  There  are  no  comparable 
words  with  which  to  make  vivid 
what  a  writer  is  doing  when  be  messes 
his  self  up  with  verbal  factoids;  what- 
ever it  is  called,  Mailer  does  it  here. 
Instead  of  using  "non-fiction  fiction" 
as  a  sales  gimmick,  be  builds  it  into 
this  book.  He  speculates  at  length 
on  fictionalizing  biography,  treating 
the  actual  person  much  as  a  novelist 
treats  an  imagined  one.  What  this 
amounts  to  in  Marilyn  is  authorial  in- 
trusion with  lots  of  psychologizing, 
borrowing  from  other  writers  rather 
than  doing  an  honest  reporter's  leg- 
work,  and  juggling  facts,  guesses, 
and  factoids  as  suits  his  fancy,  with 
the  result  that  he  loses  authority  as 
both  biographer  and  novelist. 

The  ending  of  the  book  is  not  typi- 
cal. No  one  passage  could  be.  For  be 
employs  several  varieties  of  trashy 
prose  in  Marilyn,  and  he  even  occa- 
sionally throws  in  a  sentence  or  two 
to  remind  you  of  what  ample  prose 
and  true  insight  he  has  been  capable 

and  may,  with  luck,  be  capable  of 
again.  Only  the  whole  book  can  il- 
lustrate fully  what  he  has  done  to 
himself.  The  last  sentences  are  not 
the  worst,  only  the  gaudiest.  (The 
initial  reference  here  is  to  Norman 
Rosten's  newly  issued  book,  with  the 
most  accurate  of  subtitles,  Marilyn 
-An  Untold  Story.) 


Once,  across  the  years,  she  se, 
/tusten  a  postcard  with  a  col 
photograph  of  an  American  Ai 
lines  jet  in  the  sky,  and  on  tt 
back,  in  the  space  for  messag 
she  put  down,  "Guess  where 
am?  Love,  Marilyn." 

Rosten  wrote:  "/  have  my  ou 
idea  but  am  keeping  quiet  abo, 
it."  Let  us  not  hope  for  heavi 
so  quickly.  Let  her  be  rather 
one  place  and  not  scattered  ■ 
pieces  across  the  firmament;  I 
us  hope  her  mighty  soul  and  tl 
mouse  of  her  little  one  are  bo 
recovering  their  proportions 
some  fair  and  gracious  home,  ar 
she  will  soon  return  to  us  fro 
retirement.  It  is  the  devil  of  h 
humor  and  the  curse  of  our  lau 
that  she  will  come  back  speakii\ 
Chinese.  Goodbye  Norma  Jea 
Au  revoir  Marilyn.  When  yi 
happen  on  Bobby  and  Jack  [Ke 
nedy.  ivhom  Mailer  has  been  d. 
ing  the  gossip-column  bit  to  g1 
her  in  bed  with],  give  the  win) 
And  if  there's  a  ivish,  pay  yo\ 
visit  to  Mr.  Dickens.  For  he,  Hi 
many  another  literary  man, 
bound  to  adore  you.  fatherle 
child. 

It  is  instructive  to  think  of  Die  J 
here.  Dickens  might  well  have  f 
Marilyn  Monroe  a  tempting  sul^ 
for  a  story;  he  might  well  have 
timentalized  both  her  childhood 
her  sad  end;  and  he,  too,  knew  a  il 
and  was  afllicted  with  celebrity, 
the  nineteenth-century  strain  of  n 
licity  was  not  so  virulent  as  the  t 
tieth.  Had  be  contracted  our  li 
kind,  could  even  he,  master  thj 
lie  was,  have  recovered  from  it 
ficiently  to  tell  the  tale? 


t  !■ 

I 


CREAT    MOMENTS   IN  HISTORY 
those  in  which  people  whi 
capable  of  excellence  are  not 
encouraged  to  excel  but  are  g 
some  of  the  true  rewards  for  1 
they  have  done,  praise  or  poA# 
riches  or  reverence,  for  such  ref 
strengthens  the  self  to  do  yet  bet 
They  will  be  envied,  too,  of  colli 
but  envy  need  distort  only  the  s«T 
the  envious.  If  the  envied  one  re"' 

I 


*  The  core  of  what  follows  I 
good  part  from  W.  I).  Snodgrass.  In 
his  first  book  of  poems  was  publi 
and  as  a  consequence  he  was  pr, 
prized,  and  Pulitzerized  into  the  so 
ing  meemies.  He  discusses  somejfl 
this  in  an  interview  printed  in  the 
magazine  Salmagundi,  in  the  issu- 
Spring-Summer  1973. 


ilice  in  envy  and  accepts  only 
>mage,  his  self  need  not  be 
1  by  it. 

;rica  tells  its  children:  Every- 
n  succeed;  you  must  strive  to 
i;  but  succeed  at  your  peril, 
men  are  equal.  Obviously  the 
course  for  us  is  mediocrity; 
stick  your  neck  out.  Surely 
who  choose  mediocrity — and 
y  choose  it  as  are  born  to  it — 
suffer   a   dull   contempt  for 
lives  for  not  even  trying  to 
Hence  the  general  passion  for 
great  athletes  among  us  are 
1  to  excel  without  distorting 
elves  for  having  done  so.  It 
larilyn  Monroe's  story  to  per- 
that  the  man  who  loved  her 
3  the  end  and  wept  at  her  fu- 
jras  Joe  DiMaggio. 
|e  refuse  success  when  it  comes 
ar:  Eugene  McCarthy.  Some 
v  it  by  withdrawal:  J.D.  Sa- 
.  At  the  moment,  the  most  il- 
ls American   success   is  Ri- 
Nixon.  If  he  ever  spoke  sin- 
in  public,  it  was  in  the  speech 
nich  he  accepted  the  nomina- 
1968.  He  had,  he  said,  lived 
lerican  dream  of  success  and 
was  coming  true.  He  had  done 
limself.  He  had  made  some- 
f  himself.  Good  enough.  But. 
whole  world  now  knows,  he 
o  faithful  to  the  unmentioned, 
ionable  part  of  the  American 
He  did  not  refuse  success,  he 
run  from  it,  but  he  did  suc- 
such  a  way  as  secretly  to  in- 
failure  far  greater  than  the 
.  The  power  and  station  he 
e  real,  but  the  success  of  get- 
em  turned  fake.  It  was  not 
ans,  men  experienced  in  the 
an  ways  of  political  power. 

surrounded  himself  with  as 
decessors  had  done,  but  cor- 
t  men  and  admen,  those  whose 
se  it  is  to  manipulate  reality, 
icate  a  pseudo-reality.  They 
•giously  did  not  do  political 
:>ur  way  that  we  have  de-suc- 
hem.  (  The  circus  of  bringing 
:>wn  is  a  super-success  of  pub- 
Vhat  it  is  as  a  moral-political 
ot  so  clear.  It  will  have  been 
?r-failure  of  American  history 
duces  such  a  collapse  of  Pres- 
power,  Congress  having  al- 
ibrogated  a  good  deal  of  it> 
that  the  power  vacuum  is 
over  by  the  military  or  rushed 
the  revolutionaries  or,  God 
,  both  at  once. ) 
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John  and  Robert  Kennedy  seemed 
to  manipulate  the  manipulators  with- 
out getting  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of 
manipulation  as  Nixon  lias  done: 
their  success  was  highly  visible;  they 
openly  relished  it;  they  were  shot. 
Nixon  is  safe  from  assassination,  for 
the  ignominy  would  rub  off.  Only  a 
nobody  is  impelled  to  assassinate  a 
man  for  being  a  great  success  among 
ii-.  and  a  nobody's  trouble  is  that 
he  is  so  ignominious  already.  For  a 
little  while  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  was 
somebody,  as  was  Sirhan  Sirhan. 
And  James  Earl  Ray  :  for  Martin 
Luther  King  dared  embody  in  his 
own  self  the  high,  sane  dream  he 
spoke  of.  I  le  knew  that  in  each  other's 
eyes  we  are  unequal,  but  he  believed 
that  in  God's  eyes  all  men  are  equal. 
Because  he  really  believed  it.  he  dared 
allow  his  self  honestly  to  be  grand, 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  not 
much  of  that  grandness  was  hi-.  Hut 
it  looked  like  his  to  nobody,  who 
shot  him.  What  glory  would  rub  off 
on  a  man  for  -hooting  Nixon? 

Classy  manipulator-  like  Marilyn 
Monroe  and  some  of  those  under  her 
immediate  influence  are  fascinating 
to  watch,  as  are  any  good  prestidig- 
itators. There  can  even  he  a  sordid 


fascination  in  watching  I  once  I  some- 
one like  Twiggy  being  turned  into  a 
celebrity  without  the  slightest  taint 
of  excellence  to  her,  not  in  body,  not 
in  face,  not  in  accomplishment:  the 
nobody  as  celebrity.  For  so  far — 
and  bow  much  farther  is  there  left 
to  go  in  this  direction?— the  most 
reliable  way  we  have  evolved  to  per- 
vert success  is  to  manipulate  fame 
into  celebrity  and  then  to  make  ce- 
lebrity itself  the  goal:  not  striving  to 
perform  superbly,  hoping  for  fame 
as  a  just  reward  for  this  striving  and 
performance,  hut  performing  celeb- 
ritously,  like  Gay  Talese,  in  order  to 
become  a  celebrity. 

Marilyn  Monroe  turned  as  much 
ol  her  -elf  into  a  celebrity  as  she 
could,  and  once  that  heroin  got  in 
her  muscles  >he  couldn't  do  without 
it:  hut  there  was  enough  of  her  self 
left  to  -uspect  what  her  celebrity  was 
worth,  though  not  enough  left  to  undo 
what  she  had  done. 

A  thousand  years  from  now,  when 
scholars  are  trying  to  understand 
how  we  diil  it  so  wrong,  they  will 
need  fable-  in  order  to  hold  us  stead- 
ily in  mind.  Marilyn  aspires  to  be 
such  a  one,  but  instead  it  trashes  it- 
material  in  such  a  way  as  to  raise  the 
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suspicion  that  maybe  this  s 
fable  can  ordy  be  done  wron 
it's  more  likely  that  the  right 
teller  hasn't  dared  assert  hims 
This  story  must  be  told  in  : i 
way  that  a  stranger  can  kn< 
celebrities  in  it  as  persons  ai 
appreciate  how  both  they  ai 
masses  have  been  contarninal 
cause  they  were  joined  by  the 
connection-,  the  or<ijii-  of  pu 
Whoever  the  author  is,  the  st( 
serves  to  be  grand.  We  rea 
amazing. 


r|^HK  PUBLICATION  OK  MARI 
I  worth  a  footnote. 
In  1970,  with  the  National  ! 
Award  and  half  a  Pulitzer,  ^ 
was  certified  as  the  celebrity 
American  writers,  the  interpri: 
this  age.  Some  notion  of  what; 
cost  him  to  make  himself  int( 
lebrity  may  be  got  from  look 
hi-  journalistic  writings.  The 
boastful  self  of  .Idvertisemeii 
Myself  had  written  a  couple  ' 
novels   several   years   earlier  1 
"Mailer"  of  The  Armies  of  the  J 
by  far  his  best  journalism,  ! 
reporter-participant  seen  with 
distance.  (  Along  here  came  j 
pie   of   non-books   labeled  nr 
Then  came  "Aquarius,"  "he,"  t 
a  cancer  of  passives,  and  "one.  I 
is  a  passage  from  page  20  of  M*'. 

It  satisfied  his  fundamental  vt 
that  acquisition  of  knowledge  s 
a  literary  man  ivas  best  achiut 
in  those  imaginative  acts  o/Jl 
propriation  picked  up  by  the 
ciplined  exercise  of  one's  s 
Let  us  hasten,  then,  to  the  sill 
of  her  life.  Magic  is  worked) 
the  working. 

T 

What  happened  to  "I,"  to  the  i' 
the  most  primitive  assertion  <vk 
"I  am"?  Surely  a  symptom  o< 
disintegration  is  compulsively  t 
apart  the  letters  of  your  nam' 
reassemble   them   for  arcane 
sage.-:  Rust  Hills  put  this  ga 
seriocomic  use  in  his  recent  H 
Retire  at  41  and  does  so  very 
tively.  But  what  is  Mailer's  int 
in  this  passage  taken  from  the 
graph  just  preceding  the  one  qt 
How  ironic  is  this  play  at  con 
identities? 

For  a  man  with  a  cabalistic  I 
of  mind,  it  teas  fair  and  engra 
coincidence  that  the  letters 
Marilyn  Monroe  (if  the  "a"  u 


d  twice  and  the  "o"  but  once) 
ild  spell  his  own  name  leaving 
y  the  "y"  for  excess,  a  trifling 
:repancy,  no  more  calculated 
fbset  the  heavens  than  the  most 
mscule  diffractions  of  the  red 
H. 

the  metaphor  is  stellar,  and  the 
•  you  look  at  it  the  unfunnier 

y  well.  Mailer,  having  been 
ished  as  the  wisest  celebrity, 
t  in  Marilyn  to  tell  the  inside 
of   the   dreamiest  celebrity: 
h  for  a  pseudo-event  in  itself. 
ook-of-the-Month  Club,  selec- 
n  journals  varyingly  connected 
elebrity-making,  a  two-part  re- 
n  the  daily  New  York  Times 
>e  first  three  pages  ( Wow !  )  in 
nday  Times  Book  Review.  But 
le  public  accusation  that  a  good 
f  the  book  was  plagiarized,  its 
ation  became  a  super-pseudo- 
a  big  spread  in  Time,  news 
and  lots  of  publicitous  talk. 
Major  Intellectual  Problem, 
superstar  plagiarize?  Are  not 
words  taken  by  an  intellectual 
tar  alchemized  by  his  very  ap- 
ation  into  literature  or  at  least 
duable  insight?  The  laws  that 
to  ordinary  writers  should  be 
ided  for  Norman  Mailer.  Ap- 
ly,  in  the  eyes  of  one  dazzled 
own  celebrity,  and  in  the  eyes 
lazzled  admirers,  superstardom 
man  above  the  law,  whether 
or  President. 

appropriate  that  this  incident 
lace  in  Manhattan,  where  most 
ity  is  manufactured  now  that 
ood  has  declined.  But  that  is 

there  is  to  Manhattan. 

most  natural  assertion  of  rich 
nverful  selves  is  institutional 
icence,  and  nearly  all  the  mag- 
t  monuments  of  the  world  were 
id  to  be  such  assertions:  Kyo- 

Petersburg,  Venice,  Angkor 
ae  Forbidden  City,  Paris,  Te- 
lan,  Baghdad,  Byzantium.  The 

States  is  the  richest  and  most 
ul  of  all  nations;  yet  we  have 
irdered  our  ways  of  asserting 
ves,  have  so  twisted  the  very 
of  our  selves,  that,  when  we 

strive  for  magnificence,  what 
ie  up  with  is  something  on  the 
>f  San  Simeon,  Mt.  Rushmore, 
1  Center,  or  the  St.  Louis  arch. 
;er,  when  we  weren't  noticing 
'e  were  doing,  we  made  Man- 
one  of  the  magnificences  of 
rid.  Seen  from  a  certain  dis- 


tance, best  from  a  low  plane  at  twi- 
light, Manhattan  is  worth  going  half- 
way around  the  world  to  look  at;  it 
deserves  to  be  the  most  visited  city 
alive.  The  story  of  our  superstardom 
should  be  set  there  rather  than  in 
Hollywood,  for  only  in  Manhattan 
is  our  magnificence  strong  enough 
to  balance  our  monstrousness. 


JUST  AS  ANY  UNDERSTANDING  of 
Mexico's  America  has  to  begin 
with  or  get  back  to  the  coming  to- 
gether of  Montezuma  and  Cortes,  so 
any  understanding  of  our  America  has 
to  take  into  account  the  coming  to- 
gether of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  Cal- 
vin's Institutes  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion: "I  am  free  and  equal,"  and 
"No  matter  what  I  accomplish  I'm 
saved  or  damned  for  absolutely  other 
reasons."  We  are  resolved  to  live 
both  these  at  once:  we  will  be  pre- 
determined free;  we  ivill  be  black/ 
white,  man / woman,  rich / poor,  young 
/old,  equal.  We  are  totally  respon- 
sible total  victims.  Additionally,  Walt 
Whitman,  the  prophet  of  the  limit- 
less self,  and  Henry  Ford,  the  suc- 
cess who  engineered  equality,  must 
be  brought  in  on  all  this.  No  wonder, 


charged  as  we  are  with  such  t< 
we  have  exploded  over  all  the  v 
and  may  blow  it  up. 

The  story  of  Cortes  and  Monte- 
zuma almost  tells  itself;  it  needs  lit- 
tle more  than  a  chronicler.  But  ours 
(  "Else  a  great  prince  in  prison  lies"  ) 
needs  a  master  strategist  of  a  teller, 
one  who,  having  learned  in  his  own 
life  how  we  made  it  wrong  to  assert 
yourself  right,  would  then  dare  put 
the  story  of  it  together.  Actually  our 
story,  like  Russia's  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  is  too  various  to  be  encom- 
passable  by  a  single  teller.  Perhaps 
we  will  have  to  settle  for  one,  as 
Spain  of  the  golden  age  did  with 
Cervantes;  perhaps  we  will  be  given 
two  or  three.  Either  way,  it  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  keep  in  mind  now 
that,  whenever  one  does  dare  man- 
ifest himself,  we  must  try  to  shield 
him  with  implacable,  just  honor.  Of 
course,  this  shield  will  itself  start  the 
cameras  shooting,  if  they  haven't 
started  already,  and  neither  we  nor 
the  teller  of  our  story  can  be  sure 
whether  honor,  even  if  he  uses  it  well, 
will  afford  him  protection  enough 
against  celebrity  for  his  self  to  sur- 
vive uncontaminated.  But  what  bet- 
ter can  we  do?  □ 
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LET!  I  ERS 


The  battle  of  the  sexes  continues 
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Were  the  male  so  ephemeral  a  but- 
terfly as  George  Gilder  ["The  Sui- 
cide of  the  Sexes,"  July]  would  have 
us  believe,  dependent  for  his  justi- 
fication upon  such  transient  accom- 
plishments as  the  wars  he  is  able  to 
win,  the  cathedrals  he  builds,  or  the 
paychecks  he  earns,  I  submit  he 
would  have  lost  the  battle  of  the  sexes 
long  since,  and  humankind  would 
have  gone  the  way  of  the  dinosaur. 
Despite  recessions,  defeat  in  war, 
and  other  occupational  disasters,  the 
male,  like  the  female,  has  shown  a 
distinct  enthusiasm  for  perpetuating 
the  race  and  seems  likely  to  continue 
so,  throughout  numberless  political 
theories  and  social  systems  to  come. 
Does  Mr.  Gilder  seriously  expect  us 
to  believe  we  will  finally  commit  sex- 
ual suicide  for  the  Playboy  Philos- 
ophy or  the  New  Feminism?  He  is 
having  a  nightmare  and  should  be 
wakened  at  once. 

To  see  the  father's  connection  with 
the  family  as  merely  the  result  of  fe- 
male socialization  is  to  overlook  both 
the  man's  desire  to  immortalize  him- 
self through  his  offspring,  and  also 
the  strong  emotional  bonds  that  de- 
velop between  fathers  and  growing 
children.  There  is  surely  a  deeper 
and  more  fundamental  role  the  fa- 
ther plays  in  the  family  drama. 

Excluded  from  the  birth  experi- 
ence, looking  on  in  bewilderment  and 
even  hostility  at  the  charmed  circle 
of  mother  and  infant,  the  father  will 
begin,  as  the  ehild  matures  a  little, 
to  feel  the  pull  of  Irs  awakening  pa- 
ternity. The  puzzling  question:  "What 
strange  creature  is  that  and  where  do 
1  fit  in?"  changes  to  the  growing 
certainty:  "This  is  my  child." 

Joan  Hanson 
Greenwich,  Conn. 


Mr.  Gilder  describes  an  undeni- 
ably serious  dilemma,  but  his  pro- 
posed solution  is  absurd.  It  is  equiv- 
alent to  saying  that  because  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  brought 
social  problems,  the  South  should 
have  returned  to  the  slavery  system. 

The  overpopulation  problem  is  not 
a  myth  made  up  by  feminists.  It  is 
recognized  by  scholars  and  politi- 
cians alike,  many  of  them  male.  I 
do  not  deny  that  I  may  have  a  ma- 
ternal instinct,  but,  like  Mr.  Gilder's 
aggressive  instinct,  it  can  and  must 
be  suppressed  if  humankind  is  to  sur- 
vive. The  idea  that  all  but  "a  minor- 
ity of  women"  should  spend  their 
seventy  years  on  earth  raising  un- 
needed  children,  "socializing  men," 
and  working  at  society's  duller  jobs 
for  lower  pay,  could  only  be  serious- 
ly suggested  by — oink,  oink — Mr. 
Gilder. 

Cynthia  A.  Hildebrand 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

[George  Gilder's]  entire  thesis  rests 
on  one  erroneous  assumption.  This 
assumption  is  explicitly  stated  as  the 
lead  sentence  of  the  last  paragraph 
of  the  article:  "The  differences  be- 
tween the  sexes  are  the  single  most 
important  fact  of  human  society." 

This  may  be  true  for  the  lower 
animals,  but  the  single  most  impor- 
tant fact  of  human  society  is  homo 
sapiens'  high  level  of  intelligence — 
shared  equally  by  men  and  women. 

The  only  way  Gilder's  plea  to  go 
back  to  complete  male  dominance 
will  work  is  if  women  are  loboto- 
mized  at  birth. 

Robert  E.  Hoffman 
Venice,  Calif. 

Like  every  revolution  before  it, 
the  sexual  revolution  has  had  its  ca- 
sualties. However,  retreating  into  the 
past  is  not  a  viable  solution. 


Given  the  implications  of  \S  I 
gate,  I  suppose  Mr.  Gilder  woulJ 
vocate  returning  the  United  StaJ 
England. 

Sandy  Thomj: 
Brooklyn,. ]j 

Only  one  question  need  be  i 
to  blow  Mr.  Gilder's  entire  argui 
Why  do  these  men  have  to  id<, 
(sexually)  with  their  jobs  and 
money?  Why  can't  they  take  u 
fiddle  or  raise  delphiniums 
means  of  developing  their  indiv  il 
ity?  Why  must  women  be  sub} 
to  economic  discrimination  to  b 
the  weak  egos  of  men?  If  socie, 
quires  such  sacrifice,  then  we  a. 
deed  on  our  way  down! 

Kathleen  E 
Belle  Mead,, 
i 

During  the  past  few  year; 
American  public  has  been  sur 
with  dogmatic  rhetoric  on  beh 
"sexual  liberation"  and  "femin 
Now  George  Gilder,  in  one  bri 
tide,  has  put  the  entire  literati 
perspective.  His  essay  is  the  fii* 
my  knowledge,  to  treat  the  d< 
social  implications  of  sex — of  s 
a  basis  (or  as  he  says,  the  basij 
human  relations.  It  could  all  be, 
Freudian  except  for  the  impi 
fact  that  Mr.  Gilder's  concern  is 
social  rather  than  personal  we 
This  is  the  first  essay  in  yea 
mean  years — from  which  I  have 
able  to  learn  something  aboul 
self,  at  least  my  male  self. 

While  Mr.  Gilder  did  not  § 
(and  he  may  not  agree),  it  if 
sible  from  what  he  writes  to  pi 
a  growing  male  homosexual  p< 
tion  as  American  women  increas 
make  it  difficult  for  men  to  p 
their  traditional  social  roles  an( 
etiological  self-concept.  In  fa 
think  I  am  seeing  that  happen 


"Unflinching 
about  sex 
without  love, 

triumphant  when 
love  and  sex  are 
united  . . .  After  is  a 
dramatic  unfolding 
. . .  logical  and 
inevitable  . . .  and 
unforgettably 
poignant." 

-LOUIS  UNTERMEYEF 
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LETTERS 


thus  usually  depends  on  the  female 
maternal  instinct  and  civilizing  role. 

In  addition,  the  socialized  male 
role  cannot  usually  be  sustained  un- 
less the  male  is  confident  of  his  place 
in  the  familial  order.  This  usually 
requires  a  role  as  provider.  Fiddles 
and  delphiniums  rarely  suffice.  High 
levels  of  intelligence,  moreover,  are 
indeed  shared  by  men  and  woman 
alike.  That  is  why  sexual  identity 
cannot  be  derived  from  the  exercise 
of  intellect  alone;  it  must  usually  be 
achieved  by  men  in  differential  rela- 
tion to  their  women:  love  and  family, 
hopefully,  but  in  many  societies, 
physical  control  and  loveless  copula- 
tion, the  lowest  forms  of  male  sex- 
uality. 

The  problem  of  overpopulation 
does  not  reduce  the  importance  of 
raising  and  socializing  the  next  gen- 
eration, and  creating  a  fabric  of  fam- 
ilies arid  communities  in  which  love 
and  individuality  can  flourish.  In  this 
task,  monogamy  is  not  indispensable, 
but  it  certainly  helps. 

Some  of  the  confusion  about  my 
position  might  be  dispelled  if  the  dis- 
tinction between  female  careers  and 
feminist  careerism  were  understood. 
For  many  women,  job  gratifications 
are  obviously  great  and  must  be  ful- 
filled. Considering  the  current  com- 
plaints of  careerist  women,  however, 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  desirable  to  in- 
crease greatly  their  numbers  and  in- 
tensity of  participation.  Their  exces- 
sive protests  about  "discrimination," 
their  demands  for  national  celebra- 
tions and  subsidies,  and,  above  all, 
their  continual  attacks  on  the  inevita- 
bly "competitive"  nature  of  the  mar- 
ket for  "meaningful"  jobs — all  the 
feminist  anguish  suggests  to  me  an 
innate  reluctance  to  fight  for  ad- 
vancement against  men,  as  most  men 
do  all  their  lives.  This  is  understand- 
able and  desirable,  since,  unlike  men, 
the  vast  majority  of  women  have  a 
deeply  civilizing  alternative  to  the 
career  struggle.  They  are  sexually 
and  morally  superior,  and  civilized 
society  depends  on  their  superiority. 


Because  of  the  overwhelming 
number  of  letters  we  received 
regarding  "The  Suicide  of  the 
Sexes,"  we  are  offering  readers 
a  further  selection.  If  you  would 
like  a  copy,  send  25^  to  Ronni 
Fiedler,  Harper's  Magazine, 
Two  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  10016. 


The  public  and  ti 

I  feel  compelled  to  congj 
you  for  that  superb  article  b 
II.  Lapham  on  freedom  of  tip, 
[  "The  Press  as  Sacred  Gnl 
gust].  It  is  the  sanest,  the  sdj 
quite  simply  the  best  discus  I 
the  subject  that  I  have  seen  i 
country's  present  feverish  i 
phere,  it  took  considerable  <;| 
courage  to  publish  it — or, 
matter,  to  write  it. 

Of  course,  doing  that  sort  | 
is  precisely  what  justifies  /  p 
existence.  Again,  my  congrat  lii 
to  you  both. 

Thomas  F 
Westbrool  'a 


I  quite  agree  with  Lewis  } 
that  we  would  do  poorly  to 
legal  sacred  cow  of  the  press, 
of  the  considerable  services  tl, 
has  done  the  nation  during  I 
decade.  There  is  nothing  inb 
the  press  that  assures  that  it 
ways  act  brilliantly,  or  even 
sibly,  just  as  there  is  nothinf 
ent  in  the  Presidency,  the  C* 
the  judiciary,  the  military,  b 
ness,  big  labor,  or  acaderr 
makes  them  infallible.  Just 
Presidency  has  been  held  by 
great  as  Lincoln  and  by  me) 
adequate  as  Grant,  so  the  pi 
served   us   with   men  like 
Mencken  and  Edward  R.  J 
and  has  afflicted  us  with  rr 
William  R.  Hearst  and  Wt 
Pegler.   How   much  more 
might  our  "yellow"  journalir 
done  had  they  had  a  "shieli 
had  they  felt  no  compunction 
for  example,  purloining  secre 
jury  testimony;  had  they  t 
garded  as  virtually  infallible 
nation!  The  essence  of  our  i 
system,  as  we  learn  in  high 
should  be  "checks  and  bal 
we  would  be  asking  for  it  if 
mitted  the  power  of  the  press 
unchecked  and  unbalanced. 

Paul  Beci 
Spring  Valk 

Lewis  Lapham's  article 
splendid  discourse  on  the  pi 
the  First  Amendment. 

Lapham  has  the  passion  oil 
and   the   icon-busting,  dea< 
aim  of  Mencken. 

Dr.  Sanfokd  Bi 
Alexand  ' 


TARTING  POINTS 


Mantra, 
Meditate 

ved  up  at  a  former  man- 
Cambridge,  Massachu- 
1  a  Saturday  morning, 
g  a  check  for  $45  and 
with  a  bemused  air, 
fruit,  and  a  white  hand- 
,  which  I  traded  for  an 
1  into  transcendental 
on.  That  is,  I  was  fitted 
'  own  Sanskrit  mantra, 
liable  word  so  top-secret 
innot  share  it  with  you. 
;ot  my  white  handker- 
ck. 

the  previous  few  days, 
tended  lectures  by  four 
rather  beatific  "initia- 
>me  of  what  they  said 
le  as  unconvincing  over- 
uld  they  really  claim, 
allowing   a   smile  to 
:ir  beatitude,  that  teach- 
is  "the  most  rewarding 
u  can  do  in  the  entire 
Did  they  really  have  to 
at  all  mental  difficul- 
ti  cigarette  smoking  to 
liction  to  deep  traumas, 
effortlessly  relieved 
y  repeating  your  man- 
eyes  shut  for  twenty 
twice  a  day?  The  initia- 
promised  that,  if  you 
meditated,  you  would 
state  of  "cosmic  con- 
in  a  minimum  of 
rs.   But  even  after  I 
ief  guru  Maharishi  Ma- 
gi explain  (on  a  color 
cassette)  that  cosmic 


consciousness  was  nothing  more 
and  nothing  less  than  "pure 
awareness,"  I  was  still  in  a  state 
of  pure  perplexity. 

Nevertheless,  I  was  persuaded 
that  TM  is  a  useful  tension-re- 
lieving, anxiety-fighting  tech- 
nique that  sees  you  through  the 
late-afternoon  blues,  and  works 
more  effectively  than  a  cock- 
tail. Since  initiation,  I  have  been 
meditating  regularly,  letting  my 
mantra  "float"  through  my 
mind.  Sometimes  I  am  restless 
and  think  about  breakfast  or 
dinner,  income  tax,  and  the  na- 
ture of  boredom.  But  my  initia- 
tor had  assured  me  that  if  other 
things  glided  through  my  mind, 
that  was  all  right,  too.  Some- 
times, especially  when  I  am 
frazzled  or  struggling  to  think 
something  through,  I  have 
opened  my  eyes  after  20  min- 
utes, feeling  refreshed  and  sur- 
prisingly reposed. 

TM  is  a  form  of  Eastern  mys- 
ticism stripped  down  for  mass 
consumption  in  the  West.  It  is 
a  movement  that  demands  only 
the  slightest  of  conversions.  You 
don't  have  to  travel  in  the  ret- 
inue of  a  prepubescent  perfect 
master,  or  sign  over  your  bank 
account.  You  don't  have  to 
change  your  lifestyle.  You  don't 
even  have  to  have  a  lifestyle. 
You  can  go  right  on  being  a 
governor  of  the  American  Stock 
Exchange  or  a  Pentagon  gen- 
eral— the  quarter  million  Amer- 
icans practicing  TM  include  at 
least  one  of  each. 


jGENDENTAL  meditation  fact  sheet 


iers  in  the  U.S. 

250,000 

of  World  Plan  Centers  in  the  U.S. 
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f  meditations 

15-20  minutes 

y  of  meditations 

Twice  a  day 

nitiation 

$75  adults 
$45  students 

tions 

Students  International 
Meditation  Society 

Maharishi  Interna- 
tional University 

v's  real  name 

Brahmananda  Saras- 
wati  Shankaracha- 
rya  of  Jyotir  Math 

li  Mahesh  Yogi's  age 

"A  monk  does  not 
reflect  on  his  own 
life." 

in  oxygen  consumption  during 
tion 

20  percent 

time  of  non-meditators 

.5  seconds 

time  of  meditators  after  TM 

.3  seconds 

in  cardiac  output  during  TM 

30  percent 

l  number  of  minutes  of  meditation 
ry  to  reach  cosmic  consciousness  73,500 
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The  Maharishi  Mahesh  Yogi, 
who  burst  into  the  headlines 
briefly  in  1967  as  guru  to  the 
Beatles,  brought  TM  to  this 
country.  A  former  physics  stu- 
dent, he  studied  for  13  years 
with  one  Guru  Dev,  now  de- 
parted, whom  the  Maharishi 
credits  with  having  revived  an 
aspect  of  an  ancient  Vedic  tra- 
dition in  which  the  mantra  fig- 
ures largely.  In  India,  it  would 
be  called  a  form  of  yoga;  here, 
the  Maharishi's  followers  reso- 
lutely insist  on  a  distinction. 
With  4,000  teachers  in  Europe 
and  the  U.S.,  backed  up  by  a 
theoretical  "science  of  creative 
intelligence,"  TM  has  become  a 
major  enterprise  in  the  West. 
The  Maharishi,  who  has  already 
met  with  the  state  legislatures 
of  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Michigan 
to  discuss  "the  alleviation  of 
human  suffering,"  hopes  even- 
tually to  bring  transcendental 
meditation  to  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  world. 

— Daniel  Yergin 
A  free-lance  writer,  Daniel  Yergin  is 
now  at  work  on  a  book  about  the 
cold  war. 

High  Mmdedness 

Height  is  not  one  of  the 
metaphors  favored  by  our  mor- 
al imagery.  It  may  be  associated 
with  the  glories  of  this  world 
("Royal  Highness")  or  with 
various  ecstasies  not  conducive 
to  the  generation  of  taxable 
income,  but  our  most  solid 
praise  is  associated  with  words 
of  a  downward  trend:  "weighty", 
"heavy"  (counter-cultural),  and 
words  deriving  from  the  Indo- 
European  "g  -  er"  root — grave 
(adj.),  guru,  gravity.  Clearly  to 
be  a  luftmensch  is  not  to  be 
upwardly  mobile:  "He  rose  by 
his  gravity,"  said  Sydney  Smith 
of  his  brother,  "while  I  sank 
by  my  levity."  The  very  word 
"lighthearted"  started  with  the 
implication  of  overbearingness, 
uncurbed  pride;  only  later  did 
it  take  on  a  positive  meaning. 

For  the  high-minded  have  a 
disquieting  way  of  oscillating 
between  genteel  clean-handed- 
ness  and  genteel  ruthlessness  in 
times  of  prosperity,  buttressed 
in  hard  times  by  appeals  to  the 
purity  of  their  intentions.  Henry 
Stimson  as  Secretary  of  State 
abolished  the  decoding  section 

the  State  Department  because 
"gentlemen  don't  read  each  oth- 
er's mail" — which  nicely  begged 
the  question  as  to  whether 
the   U.   S.   was  dealing  with 


"A  cathedral,  a  wave  in  a  storm, 
a  dancer's  leap  never  turn  out 
to  be  as  high  as  we  had  hoped." 

—Marcel  Proust  (1871-1922) 


gentlemen,  or  whether  the  un- 
doubted and  long-established 
gentlemen  of  Japan  and  Ger- 
many had  the  same  code  as 
the  gentlemen  of  Andover  and 
Yale.  Henry  Stimson  as  Sec- 
retary of  War  helped  plan  Hiro- 
shima. Principle  is  one  thing: 
detachment  from  this  world  is 
quite  another.  The  worst  tyrants 
are  the  incorruptible  ones. 

But  there  is  a  most  engag- 
ing side  to  high-mindedness — 
a  sort  of  ruinous  charm,  com- 
pelling not  because  of  its  own 
beauty  but  because  of  its  just 
estimate  of  success  or  fulfill- 
ment. 

The  Maori  warriors  who 
felt  such  an  obligation  to  fight 
properly  even  in  their  most 
desperate  defense  of  their  coun- 
try that  they  would  shout  to 
their  beloved  enemies  of  the  Brit- 
ish 65th  Regiment  to  get  down 
before  they  fired;  Admiral  Per- 
sano,  having  crippled  the  Aus- 
trian battleship  Kaiser,  was,  out 
of  chivalry,  unable  to  finish 
her  off,  and  thus  ended  his 
career;  Marshal  Gerard  care- 
fully agreed  with  the  garrison 
of  Antwerp  as  to  which  sides  he 
would  besiege  the  city  from  in 
order  to  minimize  civilian  suf- 
fering. Throughout  the  Crimean 
War,  the  Russian  government 
scrupulously  paid  its  French 
and  British  bondholders,  and 
the  Hungarian  authorities  did 
their  best  to  do  the  same  in 
1915;  Tilden  in  1877  and  Nixon 
in  1960  refused,  for  the  coun- 
try's sake,  to  reopen  possibly 
stolen  elections;  and,  perhaps 
most  memorably,  Earl  Warren, 
while  still  a  prosecutor,  dropped 
the  case  against  the  drifter  who 
had  almost  certainly  murdered 
Warren's  father,  because  he 
considered  the  police  interroga- 
tion unfair. 

Neville  Chamberlain  on  his 
deathbed  reread  Middlemarch 
for  the  last  time  and  marked 
the  great  passage  beginning 
"What  I  call  proper  pride."  And 
this  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  ques- 
tion: to  what  principles  do  we 
attach  ourselves  that  make  us 
more  part  of  the  world  we  would 
aid,  rather  than  move  us  into 
worlds  of  our  own? 

— Timothy  Dickinson 
Timothy  Dickinson  is  a  contributing 
editor  of  Harper's. 
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MATRICES 

We  haven't  run  across  any 
books  that  claim  they  can  get 
you  high  by  the  simple  act  of 
reading,  but  there  are  several 
good  sources  for  understand- 
ing what  various  highs  are  all 
about: 

On  the  Psy etiology  of  Med- 
itation, by  Claudio  Naranjo  and 
Robert  Ornstein  (Viking  Press, 
$7.95),  presents  two  long  es- 


How  to  Tell 
When  You  re  High 

You  could  be  walking  around 
high  and  not  even  know  it. 
What  a  dreadful  state  of  affairs! 
Some  people  get  confused  when 
they  get  high  and  can  be  heard 
asking,  "Am  I  high  yet?"  Others 
claim  to  be  high  on  Jesus,  or 
Mount  Rushmore,  but  these 
highs  are  often  considered  du- 
bious by  true  dopers  or  drink- 
ers. Well,  we  at  Harper's  are 
dedicated  to  clearing  up  every 
uncertainty,  and  that  includes 
any  ambiguities  concerning  ec- 
stasy. We  therefore  took  it  upon 
ourselves  to  ask  the  staff  mem- 
bers when  they  knew  that  they 
were  high.  The  results  of  the 
survey  follow. 

1.  "When  I  start  talking  about 
my  family,  or  making  lech- 
erous advances." 

2.  "When  I  start  jumping  up 
and  down  and  sneezing  a 
lot." 

3.  "When  I'm  running  and  I 
move  from  the  sixth  mile 
into  the  seventh,  and  I  lose 
all  sense  of  effort  and  grav- 
ity and  I  just  float  along 
with  my  head  full  of  oxy- 
gen." 

4.  "When  my  head  leaves  my 
body  and  starts  bouncing 
like  a  sing-along  ball." 

5.  "When  my  face  gets  numb. 
On  other  occasions,  I  feel 
I've  moved  18  inches  to  the 
left  and  eight  inches  up,  and 
thinking  becomes  like  ski- 
ing." 

6.  "When  my  body  becomes 
more,  uh  . .  ." 

7.  "When  I  say  'r-i-g-h-t'  no 
matter  what  anybody  says 
to  me." 

8.  "When  my  feet  recede  into 
the  distance." 

9.  "When  I  can  still  think 
about  how  much  it's  costing 
me,  I  know  I'm  not  high." 

10.  "When  I  throw  up  on  my 
shoes." 


says,  Naranjo  on  the  spirit  and 
techniques  of  meditation,  Orn- 
stein on  the  techniques  of  med- 
itation and  their  implications 
for  modern  psychology.  There 
is  relatively  little  duplication  in 
the  essays,  and  both  are  sup- 
plied with  examples,  illustra- 
tions, and  stories  from  a  wide 
range  of  meditative  traditions. 
The  Sufi  stories,  in  particular, 
are  at  once  charming,  pointed, 
and  misleadingly  simple.  The 
book  is  important  in  its  bring- 
ing together  of  Eastern/spirit- 
ual and  Western/psychological 
modes  of  thought.  As  the  jacket 
copy  grandiosely  but  accurately 
declares,  "With  Naranjo's  dem- 
onstration of  the  unity  of 
meditation  beyond  its  forms, 
and  Ornstein's  translations  of 
the  metaphors  of  esoteric  tradi- 
tions into  those  of  modern  psy- 
chology, this  book  proves  a  key- 
stone work  in  the  study  of  ex- 
perimental, psychological,  and 
physiological  aspects  of  the  total 
phenomenon  of  meditation." 

The  Varieties  of  Psychedelic 
Experience,  by  R.E.L.  Masters 
and  Jean  Houston  (Holt,  Rine- 
hart  and  Winston,  $7.95),  is 
widely  regarded  as  the  best  an- 
alytical guide  to  psychedelic 
drug  experiences,  primarily  those 
resulting  from  peyote  and  LSD. 
In  addition  to  providing  "case 
histories"  and  first-hand  de- 
scriptions of  trips,  the  book 
maps  out  some  of  the  changes 
that  characterize  the  drug  state, 
including  such  unusual  episodes 
as  apparent  telepathy  between 
drug  subjects. 

Altered  States  of  Awareness, 
a  collection  of  readings  from 
Scientific  American  with  intro- 
ductions by  Timothy  J.  Teyler 
(W.  H.  Freeman,  $6.00),  is  pre- 
faced by  the  observation  that 
"persons  interested  in  the  biol- 
ogy of  behavior  are  acutely 
alert  to  the  fact  that  our  aware- 
ness of  the  world  about  us  is 
not  constant — rather,  we  con- 
stantly fluctuate  from  one  state 
of  awareness  to  another."  The 
physical  bases  for  these  fluc- 
tuations are  explored  in  terms 
of  internal  control  (e.g.,  "Pat- 
terns of  Dreaming,"  "The  Pa- 
thology of  Boredom"),  external 
control  ("Marihuana";  "Experi- 
ments with  Goggles"),  and  the 
physiology  of  the  brain.  One 
comes  away  from  these  read- 
ings, which  are  wonderfully  lu- 
cid, feeling  that  every  so-called 
subjective  state  has  a  physiolog- 
ical correlative,  and  that  the 


sense  of  an  underlying  unity  of 
spirit  and  matter  that  mystics 
so  often  report  may  become  a 
laboratory  commonplace. 

Mandala,  by  Jose  and  Miriam 
Argiielles  (Shambala,  $5.95),  is 
a  beautiful,  complicated  book 
with  an.  underlying  unity  all 
its  own.  In  Sanskrit,  mandala 
means  circle  and  center,  and 
various  mandala  symbols  are 
widely  used  in  Oriental  art  as 
schematized  representations  of 
the  cosmos.  The  authors  unveil 
one  kind  of  mandala  after  an- 
other, ranging  from  a  photo- 
graph of  a  whirlpool  galaxy  to 
one  of  the  human  eye,  and  from 
an  illustration  of  a  rose  window 
in  Chartres  Cathedral  to  Navaho 
and  Tibetan  designs.  In  Tibet- 
an Buddhism,  meditators  are 
taught  to  focus  on  the  mandala 
in  an  effort  to  attain  mystic 
exaltation,  but,  the  authors  tell 
us,  "The  earth  is  a  living 
Mandala — a  structural  matrix 
through  which  flow  a  succession 
of  changes,  elemental  forms, 
and  primal  surges,  each  surpass- 
ing the  other  in  an  infinite 
variety  of  organic  structures  and 
impulses,  crowned  by  the  at- 
tribute of  reflective  conscious- 
ness." 


Being  There  By  Right 

Cosmic  consciousness  ...  is  a 
special  phenomenological  state 
in  which  the  person  somehow 
perceives  the  whole  cosmos  or 
at  least  the  unity  and  integra- 
tion of  it  and  of  everything  in 
it,  including  his  Self.  He  then 
feels  as  if  he  belongs  by  right 
in  the  cosmos.  He  becomes  one 
of  the  family  rather  than  an  or- 
phan. He  comes  inside  rather 
than  being  outside  looking  in. 
He  feels  simultaneously  small 
because  of  the  vastness  of  the 
universe,  but  also  an  important 
being  because  he  is  there  in  it 
by  absolute  right.  He  is  part 
of  the  universe  rather  than  a 
stranger  to  it  or  an  intruder  in 
it.  The  sense  of  belongingness 
can  be  very  strongly  reported 
here,  as  contrasting  with  the 
sense  of  ostracism,  isolation, 
aloneness,  of  rejection,  of  not 
having  any  roots,  of  belonging 
no  place  in  particular.  After 
such  a  perception,  apparently 
one  can  feel  permanently  this 
sense  of  belonging,  of  having  a 
place,  of  being  there  by  right. 

— A.  H.  Maslow 
The  Farther  Reaches  of 
Human  Nature,  1971 


OUT  OF  THE 
ORDINARY 

I  think  true  ecstasy  ente  % 
of  our  lives  in  a  differen  A 

Each  of  us  has  that  one 
thing  which  places  us  in  ft 
er-never  land  of  optimi  • 
light  every  time  we  exp  a 
it. 

I  have  a  friend  who  ge  rl 
you  might  call  a  "men 
gasm"  every  time  he  go<  ti 
ing.  He'll  paddle  out,  c  t 
wave,  and  shoot  throu  I 
foam  yelling  at  the  top  1 
lungs.  Looking  at  hi:  It 
through  a  set  of  bin  I 
once,  I  realized  what  I 
about.  Surfing  to  him  i 
one  special  thing.  For  n 
brief  moments  up  on  a  w  J 
is  oblivious  to  pain,  hi; 
tingles  with  joy,  and,  ] 
admit,  I'm  envious. 

I  used  to  date  a  girl  v. 
hers  eating.  She'd  sit  dc  1 
a  meal  and  all  of  a  suck  n 
body  would  come  to  lif  a 
could  talk  to  her  bx'i 
wouldn't  hear.  Her  mind  m 
be  off  somewhere  in  tha  «j 
crevice  of  the  brain  whei  4 
pleasure  exists.  Every  tii  a 
took  a  bite,  she  would  n  u 
little  "oohs"  and  "aahs" 
could  have  been  nothit  I 
expressions  of  pure  ecsta 

The   person  who  stii 
mind  best  was  a  small,  w< 
beaten  fisherman  I  met  c 
konos,  a  Greek  island.  " 
covered  him  one  evening  I 
walking  down  the  narro  i 
ridors  of  the  village  the  4 
the  end  of  one  of  these  co  * 
was  a  small  bar,  barely  >4 
able  except  for  the  ma1  % 
side  that  was  spilling  ou  i 
the  streets.  As  I  stopped  I 
door,  I  saw  him  in  the  J  \ 
of  the  room,  dancing.     :  I 

His  dance  was  in  that  p  ( 
lar  style  known  to  all  of  Ci 
the  one  which  became  I 
miliar  to  us  in  Zorba  the  <  V 
It  electrified  the  room,  ffl  R 

I  stood  at  the  door  mi  I 
ized  by  his  movements.  /  ji 
moment,  I  saw  in  his  ey 
same  thing  I  had  seen  i  f 
eyes  of  the  surfer,  only  t  r 
dred  times  more  prone 
Dancing  had  put  him  I 
where  in  the  fifth  dimensi  p 
a  place  where  problems  \: 
exist. 

What  is  my  thing?  I  h  » 
found  it  yet.  But  I'm  lo  i 
—Mark  ^  I 
Los  Angeles, 
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the  realm  of  ecstasy 
1  the  realm  of  terror, 
st  and  most  vivid  ex- 
)f  a  unique  state  of 
less  occurred  at  the 
ght.  I  was  staring  at 
n  the  bathtub,  think- 
eternity  and  the  vast- 
Jie  universe  ("world 
nd").  This  sense  of 
less  overwhelmed  me 
myself  leave  my  body 
),  up,  above  all.  For 
moment  I  felt  as  if  I 
i  with  everything,  and 
understood  the  sim- 
answer  to  all  prob- 
ish  that  answer  was 
but  it  had  to  do  with 
ty).  Suddenly,  I  feared 
uldn't  be  able  to  get 
d  to  repeat  my  name 
ss  in  order  to  regain 
id  return  to  mundane 
In  the  next  year  or 
few  repetitions  of  the 
itic/terrifying  experi- 
gered  by  the  same 
ittern. 

nnifer  Von  Pritschyns 

Buffalo  Grove,  111. 


jber  some  of  the  old- 
eastern  Oregon  swore 
'er  seen  a  "purdyer" 
5  visiting  my  parents 
300-acre  ranch.  The 
jarticularly  crisp  but 

I  under  the  bright  sun 
pump    house  and 
mother  and  father 
y  stood  by  the  gar- 
deeply  connected  to 
al  change  and  the  ripe 
>ples  and  onions  from 
house  lingered  with 

ood  listening  to  my 
er,  a  sudden  sense  of 
overcame  me.  I  felt 
and  for  a  moment 
:cted  or  concerned 
ast,  present,  or  future, 
emoved  it  was  as  if  I 

t  day  I  drove  to  town 
apple  and  grinned  all 
>me.  My  behavior  for 
ays   could  probably 
described   as  absent- 
o    engulfed    was  I 
serenely  assured  con- 
Having   given  up 
the  "whys"  of  my 
let  myself  flow  with 
ous  high. 
— Caroline  S.  Field 
Portland,  Ore. 


The  day  my  second  child  was 
born,  I  sat  in  my  hospital  room 
looking  out  the  window  at  the 
blue  mountains  in  the  distance 
and  breathing  rhythmically  to 
help  ease  the  contractions.  I 
was  sitting  in  the  half-lotus  po- 
sition, which  triggered  all  my 
yogic  training  and  allowed  me 
to  sink  into  my  depths  between 
contractions.  My  husband  called 
off  the  seconds  during  contrac- 
tions, at  first  using  the  wave 
metaphor  they  teach  you  in  nat- 
ural childbirth  classes.  But  I'm 
a  poor  swimmer,  and  I  felt  like 
I  was  drowning.  Instead,  I  used 
flying — flying  high,  higher  in 
the  air,  over  the  meadows  slop- 
ing up  to  the  mountains,  three- 
quarters  of  the  way  up  to  the 
crest,  soaring  over  the  edge  of 
the  dried  inland  sea  like  some 
Zoroaster.  My  husband  was  be- 
side me,  flying  too.  Each  inhala- 
tion/exhalation was  a  mighty 
heave  of  wings  to  keep  this  ele- 
vation (in  both  senses  of  the 
word).  Flying  in  this  clean  blue 
sky  with  crisp  air  in  my  nostrils, 
I  felt  incredibly  alive. 

After  I  felt  my  cervix  pull 
open  and  the  doctor  checked 
me,  he  asked  "How  are  we  do- 
ing?" I  was  between  contrac- 
tions, resting,  relaxing,  and 
could  only  smile,  feeling  intense 
beatitude.  I  was  in  a  state  of 
grace. 

Eventually  it  was  time  to 
push  like  hell,  but  I  had  to  stop 
when  the  head  came.  Suddenly 
the  whole  baby  was  there,  the 
cord,  and  me  a  red  anemone. 
It  was  a  boy.  He  cried  imme- 
diately, and  opened  his  eyes. 

— Mary  Ellen  1'arnal! 
Los  Lunas,  N.  Mex. 


Love,  levitation,  the  sudden  lift  of  a 
wave  are  all  captured  in  Bernini's 
sculpture  of  the  Ecstasy  of  St. 
Theresa. 


I  will  tell  you  of  the  high  that 
made  me  into  an  Edna  St.  Vin- 
cent Millay,  "O  World,  I  can- 
not hold  thee  close  enoughs- 
type  person: 

My  grandpa  had  a  farm  in 
Ohio.  He  was  a  great,  wise, 
wonderful  man.  One  down-the- 
hill-came-April  day  when  I  was 
about  three  (and  knew  not  of 
the  ordinary  workaday)  he  took 
me  to  the  swamp.  It  was  a  glo- 
rious, unreal  place.  My  child 
will  never  see  the  like.  There 
were  tall  grasses  so  green  they 
glowed.  There  was  a  heron 
standing  very  still,  and  rare, 
brightly  colored  birds  that  shim- 
mered as  they  flew.  The  trees 
stood  very  still  and  I  stood  very 
still  as  if  in  the  presence  of 
God.  Looking  back  on  that 
place,  that  suspension  in  time, 
I  truly  believe  we  were  indeed 
on  holy  ground.  — Kathie  Okal 
Hagerstown,  Md. 


0  ne  day  when  I  chanced  to 
look  out  of  a  window,  I  saw 
sunshine  on  a  rooftop  and  a 
tree,  a  perfectly  usual  scene. 
But  it  was  infused  with  the 
beauty  of  the  world,  and  I  was 
immediately  "at  one  with  the 
universe." 

I  have  had  an  education  in 
scientific  method,  and  am  or- 
dinarily of  a  skeptical  mind.  At 
the  same  time,  having  been 
born  under  the  sign  of  Gemini, 

1  can  hold  two  opposite  opin- 
ions in  harmony.  The  experi- 
ence described  above,  and 
others,  produce  such  a  com- 
plete awareness  of  the  existence 
of  God,  that  one  simply  knows, 
and  believes,  and  can  never  for- 
get. I  think  this  is  similar  to  the 
experience  of  mystics  and  proph- 
ets down  through  the  ages,  and 
that  there  is  something  in  the 
brain  which  is  responsive  to  a 
mysterious  Being,  which  may 
be  a  hallucination.  The  mind 
is  almost  terra  incognita  as  yet, 
but  studies  have  shown  that 
there  are  areas  which,  when  ac- 
tivated by  electrodes,  or  drugs, 
produce  memorable  scenes, 
odors,  or  sounds,  and  other 
areas  whose  activation  produces 
instant  pleasure.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  there  is  an  area 
which  corresponds  to  the  mys- 
tic or  psychic,  and  I  hope  re- 
search will  discover  it. 

—Betty  K.  Sachs 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Rain  waterf  ailed.  Sunset  per- 
meated the  air  with  a  golden 
translucence.  There  was  no  blue 
anywhere:  grass  the  brightest 
green,  bougainvillea  red,  jaca- 
randas  mauve.  Laughing  in  dis- 
belief of  my  eyes,  I  braved  the 
cascades  for  a  closer  look.  As  I 
neared,  the  bougainvillea  turned 
purple,  the  jacarandas  lavender. 
It  was  an  unforgettable  expe- 
rience. — Sylvia  Conrad 
New  York,  N.Y. 

M  y  experience  of  ecstasy  was 
a  vision  of  the  entire  life-span 
of  mankind  upon  this  earth, 
from  primitive  man  to  future 
man.  It  was  a  view  of  man  as 
an  individual  transcending  all 
political  and  nationalistic  ideol- 
ogies; of  man  as  a  species,  in- 
nocent and  basic,  surviving  all 
religions  and  disciplines  he  is 
taught.  Man  is  a  creature  born 
into  life  ignorant  of  politics  and 
religions.  It  is  men  who  teach 
the  babies  about  borders  and 
where  they  come  from  and 
where  they  think  they  will  go 
when  they  die. 

The  vision  was  a  series  of 
scene  changes,  much  like  the 
pages  of  an  illustrated  history 
book  turning  from  start  to  fin- 
ish. The  flashes  lasted  only  a 
few  moments,  but  the  insight 
has  stayed  with  me  and  given 
me  courage  to  survive  Nixon, 
television  commercials,  national 
hysteria  and  prejudices,  and  any 
future  garbage  that  is  going  to 
be  distributed  during  my  life- 
time. — Danley  E.  DeLaney 
Hope,  Maine 


An  encounter  with  red-shoul- 
dered hawks  that  happened 
many  years  ago  has  remained 
with  me  as  one  of  the  most 
vivid  and  moving  experiences  in 
a  pretty  average  life, 
i  On  a  day  that  beckoned,  I 
walked  under  a  hot  sun  in  a 
clear  sky  through  fields  of  bril- 
liant verdancy.  Higher  than  the 
sun,  hawks  called.  As  I  walked, 
they  came  to  hover  just  above 
me,  repeating  their  calls  again 
and  again.  I  asked  time  to  cease 
and  let  me  become  one  with  the 
day.  — Douglas  McNitt 

Okemos,  Mich. 
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TOOLS  FOR  UVD 


BY  WAY  OF  INTRODUCTION 

As  products  proliferate  it's  getting  harder  and  harder  to  separate 
the  true  items  of  value — those  that  do  what  they  promise  for  a  use- 
ful period  of  time  at  a  reasonable  cost — from  the  general  chaff. 
Tools  for  Living  is  simply  an  attempt  to  make  information  available 
on  those  goods  and  services  worth  knowing  about.  Furthermore, 
since  everyone  we  know  gets  busier  and  busier,  we  felt  it  made 
sense  to  extend  the  information  service  to  its  logical  conclusion: 
you  can  buy  most  of  these  products  through  us  if  that's  the  easiest 
way  for  you  to  get  them. 

"Tools  for  Living"  is  not  a  product  testing  service.  If  we  feature 
something  here,  it's  because  we  like  it.  There  are  no  best  buys,  no 
check-rated  items,  no  guarantees  or  warranties.  Our  items  are  not 
selected  by  an  organized  process;  somewhere  along  the  line  one  of 
you  or  one  of  us  has  run  across  that  particular  product,  used  it, 
and  found  it  to  be  functional  and  worth  its  price. 

If  you  decide  to  order  any  of  these  items  through  Harper's,  just 
follow  the  instructions  on  the  next  page.  Postage  and  handling 
charges  are  on  us. 


FLY  FOR  LESS 

A.  B.,  a  friend  in  the  travel 
industry  (who  asked  to  remain 
ano.w  mous  for  obvious  reasons) 
tells  us  the  Air  Travel  and 
Charter  Flight  Handbook  by 
Jens  Jurgen  is  a  must  for  any- 
one considering  international 
travel. 

"Jurgen  knows  what  he's  talk- 
ing about.  His  explanations  of 
fare  structures  and  of  the  op- 
tions available  are  very  easy 
for  the  layman  to  use.  Airlines 
ticket  agents  just  don't  have  time 
to  go  into  great  detail  about  the 
intricacies  of  routing.  Besides, 
the  more  expensive  a  ticket  they 
sell  the  better  for  them  (though 
not  for  you). 

"With  this  book  it  is  possible 
to  make  two  trips  to  Europe  for 
less  than  one  might  cost  you. 
The  methods  discussed  are  per- 
fectly legal  and  easy  to  follow. 
With  a  little  patience  and  plan- 
ning plus  a  few  hours  of  call- 
ing and  figuring,  a  family  can 
save  a  substantial  amount  on  air 
fares." 

The  book  is  $4.95  through 
us;  it's  also  available  at  book- 
shops. 


■  ■ 


POCKET  PACKING 

A  rucksack  that  becomes  a 
pocket  you  can  hang  from  your 
belt?  We  hadn't  seen  anything 
like  that  since  the  Vacuum 
Cleaner-Nosed  Sucker  from  the 
Yellow  Submarine  sucked  him- 
self into  oblivion.  But  David 
Rosenduft,  a  mountain-climbing 
reader  from  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  told  us  about  it. 
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"I  was  climbing  near  Jack- 
son Hole,  Wyoming,  and  I 
needed  something  to  carry  my 
photography  equipment  in  when 
I  discovered  the  pocket  pack. 
This  looks  like  a  small  zippered 
tobacco  pouch  with  belt  loops, 
but  a  full-size  nylon  backpack 
with  adjustable  straps  unfolds 
from  it  like  a  butterfly  emerg- 
ing from  its  chrysalis. 

"You  can  put  a  great  deal  of 
stuff  into  this  pack.  I  use  it  to 
carry  all  my  cameras,  lenses, 
and  film,  and  I  also  regularly 
fill  the  pack  with  reference  and 
textbooks  to  read  while  I'm 
commuting  to  classes.  The  best 
feature  of  this  pocket  pack  is 
that  it  can  be  worn  all  folded 
up  on  your  belt  until  you  need 
it  and  then  unfolded  into  a  ruck- 
sack to  carry  anything  from 
groceries  to  field  specimens.  It 
also  makes  a  great  overnight 
bag." 

The  pocket  pack  is  avail- 
able in  two  sizes — small  (18"x 
ll"x6'/2")  for  $5  or  large 
(24"xl3"x6»/2")  for  $6.25— and 
in  the  following  colors:  yellow, 
orange,  brown,  or  green.  You 
can  find  it  in  camping  stores, 
or  you  can  order  it  from  us. 


GREATER  THAN 
GREATEST 

The  populace  is  aroused 
again,  this  time  because  we 
called  the  Rasper/Grater  the 
Greatest  Grater  in  our  August 
issue.  Suggestions  for  greater 
graters' have  been  pouring  in. 
One,  from  Molly  Schepens  of 
Montreal,  Quebec,  particularly 
impressed  us.  Her  nominee  was 
the  Twisty  Grater. 

"Pieces  of  cheese  are  placed 
in  the  top  and  are  grated  right 
onto  your  plate  when  you  twist 
the  grater.  You  can  have  fresh 
grated  cheese  that  really  tastes 
like  cheese,  instead  of  that  pre- 
packaged pale  substance  that 
solidifies  in  lumps  in  its  jar  and 
tastes  like  sawdust.  Also,  I've 
found  the  Twisty  Grater  very 
handy  for  making  crumbs  for 
toppings.  You  can  use  broken 
cookies,  crackers,  or  dry  bread 
in  it.  The  unit  cleans,  without  a 
great  fuss." 

Quite  nice,  Molly,  especially 
since  the  working  parts  are 
stainless-steel  teeth.  Twisty  Gra- 
ters may  be  found  in  gourmet 
shops  or  ordered  from  us  post- 
paid. They're  $2.50  apiece. 


RE  PREPARED 

Several  members 
WRAPAROUND  sta 

have  carried  and  use<  I 
First  Aid  Camp  Packs  yi 
suggested  that  they  mi  • 
Tools.  The  Camp  Pa  J 
sturdy,  flexible  case  £ 
with  50  first  aid  if 
packed  in  zippered,  cle;  la 
inner  compartments  s<  it 
easy  to  see.  When  t  f 
arises  you  can  flip  the  a.! 
to  the  emergency  aid  y  t; 
Besides  a  generous  arra  f 
hesive  bandages,  antisep  I 
sterile  pads,  the  kit  cc  i 
triangular  bandage  an  a 
pins  for  slings,  burn  c  m 
scissors,  tweezers,  and  I; 
instructions.  jj 
Perhaps  the  most  oul  in 
item  included  is  the  w 
Snake  Bite  Kit  which  1  It 
designated  official  by  i 
Scouts  of  America.  Sine  u 
bite  can  be  an  extrem  « 
ous  emergency,  a  rente  isi 
absolute  necessity  for  )« 
venturing  into  "snake  c  fli 
The  Cutter  kit  holds  c  I 
you  need  to  treat  snake  it 
soft,  self-contained  pa  sa 
unit. 

You  can  get  the  Cutt  'M 
Pack  at  camping  and  H 
goods  stores,  or  throug  si 
$10  postpaid. 


SHOO  HURT  SHUFFLE,  OR  HOW  TO  RID 
YOURSELF  OF  DIRT  ON  YOUR  SHOES  WIT  I 
TRANSFERRING  IT  TO  YOUR  HANDS 

You  been  rootin'  all  day, 
And  still  can't  find  a  truffle? 
You  been  sloggin'  thru  the  swamp 
Till  your  boots  are  just  god-awful? 
You  been  rushin'  thru  the  muck, 
Bustin'  up  an  urban  scuffle? 
Now  here's  the  filthy  news: 
You  got  the  Shoe  Dirt  Blues! 
But  you  still  got  time  to  choose 
To  brush  your  blues  away 
With  the  Shoo  Durt  Shuffle. 


You  can  brush  away  the  mud, 
You  can  brush  away  the  grime, 
You  can  brush  away  the  snow, 

the  sand,  the  grit,  the  tar,  the  slime. 
When  you  do,  doo-dah-doo,  the  Shoo  Durt  Shuffle! 


You  can  brush  to  the  left! 
You  can  brush  to  the  right!' 
Send  us  $5.25  and 
You  can  brush  all  night! 


TOFF 
MPOFFS 

the  rip-off  artists  got- 
>u  yet?  If  they  haven't 
f  with  your  outboard 
ameras,  TV,  stereo,  or 
you'd  better  mark  all 
luables  with  a  Scriber 
ites  Bob  Heth,  a  read- 
Louisville,  Kentucky, 
tolice  departments  ad- 
'y  citizen  to  mark  his 
;s  with  his  Social  Se- 
mber  and  to  register  a 
rked  items  at  the  police 
Then,  if  anything  is 
can  be  traced.  Commu- 
tere  prime  rip-off  tar- 
e  been  marked  have 

decrease  in  thefts." 
4g  with  the  Tungsten 
Scriber  suggested  by 
i  is  as  easy  as  using  a 
The  fine  point  is  so 
it  identifying  marks  can 
iy  drawn  on  metals, 
jewelry.  You  can  also 
mark  skates  and  other 
squipment,  gardening 
gage,  and  anything  else 
£  to  lose.  The  Scriber, 
>int  reverses  for  safety 
t  in  use,  has,  as  an 
traction,  a  permanent 
nagnet  affixed  to  its 
I. 

:riber  is  $2.25  in  most 
stores  or  by  mail  from 
id. 


ABLE  PORTER 

ng  luggage  used  to  be 
of  my  travels,"  said 
dwin,  a  soprano  friend 
ay  to  Europe  for  a  sea- 
oeras.  "You  can  never 
orter  in  Europe,  so  I 
"s  and  tears  kicking  and 
ny  bags  down  platforms 
Jgh  streets,  until  I  dis- 
the  Kart-a-Bag."  This 
ige  carrier  that  assem- 
econds  from  only  two 
If  durable  cast  alu- 
t  can  carry  up  to  60 
of  luggage,  yet  the 
base,  with  its  strong 
>rd  and  telescopic  rod, 
/  into  a  handy  shoe- 
bag.  Zipped  up,  the 
sighs  only  four  pounds, 
seful  not  only  for  suit- 
also  for  moving  heavy 


things  around  at  home — hi-fi 
equipment,  TV  sets,  books,  mu- 
sical instruments. 

The  Kart-a-Bag  is  available 
in  many  luggage  shops  or  from 
us  postpaid  ($21.95). 


OASIS  WITH  HOSE 
AND  HANDLE 

A  portable  shower  has  been 
recommended  to  us  by  Franta 
Herman,  a  boating  enthusiast 
from  New  York  City.  It's  called 
the  Aqua-Jet  and  it  consists  of 
a  patented  rubberized  mem- 
brane that  holds  a  generous 
three  gallons  of  water  (warm  or 
cold).  The  Aqua-Jet's  unique 
design  keeps  the  water  under 
constant  pressure,  so  that  you 
get  a  substantial  spray  whenever 
you  need  it.  Franta  tested  its 
capacity  and  "found  it  will  sup- 
ply water  for  1 1  minutes, 
though  it  helps,  toward  the  end, 
to  place  the  rubber  sphere 
higher,  to  help  with  what  I  call 
gravity  feed." 

To  fill  the  Aqua-Jet,  you 
simply  connect  its  6-foot  hose 
to  any  standard  water  tap. 
Filled,  it  is  much  easier  to  car- 
ry than  a  bucket  of  the  same 
capacity.  The  unit  is  equipped 
with  a  regulating  valve  and  two 
interchangeable  nozzles,  one  for 
a  direct  stream  and  one  for  a 
shower.  When  not  in  use  it 
collapses  to  10'/2"x2"  for  easy 
storage. 

The  WRAPAROUND  staff 
likes  the  Aqua-Jet  for  shower- 
ing sand  off  after  a  swim,  for 
supplying  drinking  water  when 
we're  out  boating  or  camping, 
for  washing  mud  off  boots,  for 
watering  every  plant  in  the 
house  without  making  innumer- 
able trips  back  to  the  faucet 
with  a  watering  can.  And  it's 
wonderful  for  water  fights! 

Each  Aqua-Jet  is  factory 
tested  and  guaranteed  for  90 
days  from  the  time  of  purchase. 
Should  anything  ever  happen  to 
the  rubber  membrane,  the  manu- 
facturer will  replace  it  quickly 
and  inexpensively.  As  the  Aqua- 
Jet  is  new,  it  may  be  difficult 
to  find  in  even  the  best  of  sport- 
ing goods  stores.  You  may  order 
it  from  us  for  $19.95  postpaid. 


DRYING  OUT 

Need  to  pump  out  your  base- 
ment? Change  the  oil  in  your 
car?  Drain  a  defrosting  deep- 
freeze unit?  Don  Brown  uses 
the  Drill  Motor  Pump  not  only 
for  all  these  purposes,  but  also 
— and  most  originally — to  emp- 
ty his  water  bed,  fast.  "I  had 
decided  to  move  my  water  bed," 
he  wrote,  "but  I  didn't  want  to 
leave  a  hose  stretching  from  the 
bed  to  the  bath  tub  all  day  while 
the  water  drained  out  because 
that  would  have  provided  too 
much  temptation  for  my  four- 
year-old  son.  So  I  used  my  Drill 
Motor  Pump,  which  attaches  to 
any  electric  drill  for  its  power 
source.  As  it  pumps  up  to  200 
gallons  per  hour  the  bed  was 
drained  in  record  time,  before 
my  son  even  noticed  what  was 
happening." 

The  Drill  Motor  Pump  comes 
complete  with  a  three-foot  hose 
to  which  you  can  attach  a  gar- 
den hose  of  any  length.  It  also 
comes  with  an  oil  changing  kit. 
Just  chuck  the  pump  into  your 
power  drill  to  empty  bilges  or 
aquariums,  drain  pool  covers, 
and  unclog  washing  machines. 
You  can  get  the  Drill  Motor 
Pump  at  hardware  stores,  or 
through  us  for  $6.95. 


BULB  BIBLE 

A  bumper  crop  of  gardening 
books  has  appeared  recently, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  eminent 
British  authority  Roy  Genders 
wrote  Bulbs:  A  Complete  Hand- 
book, 598  pp.,  ($19.95)  that  we 
had  a  veritable  encyclopedia  on 
these  plants.  When  handled 
properly,  bulbs  and  corms  pro- 
vide an  almost  endless  variety 
of  magnificent  displays  which, 
once  planted,  require  almost  no 
attention.  They  flower  and 
flourish  for  years  and  produce 
more  and  more  of  their  own 
kind. 

With  remarkable  lucidity, 
Genders  details  how  to  plant 
bulbs  and  corms  to  ensure 
flowering  throughout  the  year 
and  in  all  kinds  of  climates  and 
soil  conditions.  He  covers  every 
aspect  of  the  subject,  from 
Achimenes  to  Zigadenus,  and 
does  so  in  a  manner  most  use- 
ful to  the  average  gardener. 

Bulbs,  lavishly  illustrated  in 
color  and  black  and  white,  sets 
each  bulb  out  in  detail.  Gen- 
ders carefully  and  clearly  ex- 
plains the  history  and  culture  of 
each  bulb,  discusses  its  propa- 
gation and  flowering  dates,  and 
notes  which  diseases  and  pests 
are  most  likely  to  prey  upon  it. 
The  only  thing  this  volume 
lacks  is  the  fragrance  of  a  bou- 
quet of  hyacinths. 

Bulbs:  A  Complete  Handbook 
is  available  in  bookstores  or 
through  us  postpaid. 


YOU  GET  THE  IDEA 

Since  we  can't  do  as  much  detective  work  as  we'd  like  in  digging 
out  especially  attractive  products,  we  would  welcome  your  help. 
If  you  are  willing  to  stake  your  personal  reputation  on  a  product 
that  has  served  you  more  than  satisfactorily,  send  us  a  testimonial. 
We'll  publish  it  if  space  permits  and  if  the  item  is  of  general  inter- 
est and  availability.  Write  TOOLS,.  Harper's  Magazine,  Two  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 


HOW  TO  ORDER 

If  you  care  to  order  these  items  from  us,  you  may  do  so  by 
sending  a  letter  to  Tools  for  Living,  c/o  Harper's  Magazine,  Two 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016.  Specify  the  item,  quantity 
of  each  item,  and  color  (if  needed).  Price  is  that  indicated  in  the 
descriptions  above.  Add  up  the  total  for  all  items  you  order  (N.Y. 
residents  add  appropriate  sales  tax).  Enclose  a  check  for  the  total 
amount  payable  to  Harper's  Magazine.  If  you  prefer  to  charge 
your  BankAmericard  or  Master  Charge,  indicate  your  card  num- 
ber and  expiration  date.  You  may  also  order  the  books  that  are 
discussed  in  Starting  Points  by  following  these  same  instructions. 
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READERS 


Live  and  Let  Live 

When  we  began  receiving  mail 
in  response  to  our  June  1973 
WRAPAROUND  on  longevity, 
we  were  struck  by  the  power- 
ful emotions  that  topic  appar- 
ently touched  off  in  many  of 
our  readers.  Some  letters  seemed 
to  indicate  that,  at  least  in  our 
society,  old  age  has  too  often 
been  robbed  of  grace;  others 
suggested  methods  and  models 
for  preserving  youth;  and  still 
others  revealed  an  impatience 
with  old  people — or  with  our 
treatment  of  them — that  verged 
on  hostility.  Below  is  a  selec- 
tion of  letters.  We  would  like 
to  hear  from  more  of  you. 


Reading  the  WRAPAROUND 
feature  on  aging,  I  thought 
about  our  tendency  to  cate- 
gorize, to  stereotype — and  about 
our  very  human  delight  at  find- 
ing anything  or  anyone  who 
can  in  no  way  be  assigned  to 
any  category. 

I  thought  about  how  de- 
lighted we  are  at  finding,  at 
knowing,  old  people  who  are 
unusual  in  some  way.  How 
many  times  does  television  fea- 
ture the  hip  grandmother  who 
rides  a  motorcycle  and  is  the 
goddess  and  oracle  of  the  hair- 
iest, most  strung-out  group  of 
freaks  the  costumers  can  dream 
up?  Aged  freaks  are  perhaps 
the  hottest  thing  around. 

And  I  thought  about  the 
thousands  of  times  I  have  told 
about  my  grandmother,  who  at 
84  puts  in  a  huge  vegetable 
garden  every  year,  who  sur- 
rounds her  white  frame  house 
with  hollyhocks,  roses,  and  tiger 
lilies,  who  loves  nothing  so 
much  as  visitors  to  cook  and 
clean  for,  who  would  be 
shocked  to  learn  that  in  the 
east  the  quilts  she  gives  away 
to  the  Ladies  Aid  to  be  sold  for 
$12  would  go  for  $75  and  up, 
who  has  the  most  incredible 
memory  I  have  ever  encoun- 
tered. 

And  I  thought  about  my  feel- 
ings about  growing  old.  It's 
easy  to  be  philosophical  about 
aging  at  times.  Other  times  the 
more  primitive  fears  assert 
themselves  as  I  realize  how 
quickly  time  is  going. 

— Sheri  Anderson 
Aurora,  N.Y. 
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w  hy,  in  the  face  of  so  many 
recent  cutbacks,  are  we  still 
willing  to  spend  over  $50  bil- 
lion easing  the  miseries  of  the 
elderly?  Are  the  purposes  be- 
hind all  the  money  really  what 
they  seem?  Or  could  it  be  that 
much  of  the  feverish,  federally 
funded  activity  in  gerontology 
research  is  aimed  at  herding  to- 
gether the  swelling,  unsteady 
numbers  of  old  and  unconform- 
ing people,  at  removing  these 
distasteful  souvenirs  of  our  fu- 
ture to  a  pleasantly  blurred  dis- 
tance, at  producing  a  tidy,  pre- 
dictable enemy  that  will  "act 
its  age" — as  dictated  by  us? 

At  the  huge  new  Andrus  Ge- 
rontology Center  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California,  the 
main  concern  of  the  research 
and  training  programs  is  to  es- 
tablish a  set  of  norms,  or  "be- 
havioral expectancies"  for  the 
aged.  A  fresh  look  at  geronto- 
logical theories  and  data  clearly 
indicates  that  establishing  such 
a  special  set  of  norms  is  not 
only  unnecessary  but  also  de- 
structive in  most  cases.  Could  it 
be  that  the  big  push  for  special 
norms  is  geared  more  closely 
to  the  needs  of  gerontologists 
than  to  those  of  the  aged?  In- 
triguing hypotheses  do  point  to 
that  possibility:  (1)  Gerontol- 
ogists, reflecting  their  "other- 
directed,"  norm-oriented  genera- 
tion, are  more  dependent  on 
socialization  than  their  parents. 
(2)  Guilty  consciences  are  eased 
by  making  things  clearer  (if 
more  regimented).  (3)  Uniting 
the  enemy  makes  him  an  easier 
target.  (4)  Defining  the  "old 
man's"  role  smacks  of  "slaying 
the  father,"  an  assertion  of 
power,  a  slick  and  ultimate 
maneuver  in  the  lifelong  gen- 
eration conflict.  (5)  Pinning 
down  one  of  the  two  loose  ends 
of  life,  a  free  end,  is  a  last- 
ditch  effort  to  stave  off  the 
looming  normlessness  of  death. 
Perhaps  death  is  the  only  norm 
exclusive  to  the  aged. 

Let's  at  least  question  present 
perspectives  and  motivations  and 
not  rush  our  last  years  head- 
long (ah,  but  federally  fi- 
nanced!) into  a  little  box. 

— R.  Zchra 
Manhattan  Beach,  Calif. 


As  a  nation,  we  eagerly  take 
up  a  cause  and  hunt  around  for 
an  instant  solution.  We  become 
enthusiastic,  start  the  publicity 
rolling,  and  act  as  if  we  have 
an  immediate  answer.  If  only 
we  can  get  enough  money  and 
a  big  enough  organization,  we 
will  have  the  problem  solved. 

Today  one  of  our  problems 
is  THEM — the  aged,  anyone  re- 
tired or  (like  me)  over  sixty- 
five.  But  in  spite  of  all  the  talk 
about  improving  the  lot  of 
THEM,  one  very  important 
thing  is  being  overlooked:  the 
aged  are  not  wanted.  In  this  era, 
which  is  geared  to  youth,  any- 
thing old  is  not  wanted — cars, 
houses,  clothes,  refrigerators, 
furniture. 

Though  they  have  discarded 
the  older  people,  young  people 
do  not  know  how  to  get  THEM 
out  of  sight;  they  continue  to 
hang  around  as  blemishes  on 
the  landscape.  Suppose  we  could 
find  some  kind,  humane  way 
to  get  rid  of  THEM?  Wouldn't 
that  be  wonderful?  Then  we 
would  not  need  to  have  any 
more  conferences  on  aging,  any 
more  pensions,  any  more  Social 
Security  or  Medicare.  We  could 
eliminate  special  housing  for 
the  elderly,  senior-citizen  cen- 
ters, nursing  homes.  We  could 
stop  worrying  about  whether 
the  aged  are  underfed  or  poorly 
housed,  or  ill,  or  lonesome. 

And  there  are  advantages  for 
the  aged  themselves,  who  would 
not  have  to  spend  years  out- 
side the  mainstream  of  life  in 
depressing  developments  cater- 
ing to  old  people,  where  every- 
one wearies  of  shuffleboard, 
bingo,  TV,  and  other  useless  ac- 
tivities. They  would  not  need 
to  live  in  fear  that  their  money 
will  not  cover  their  needs,  that 
they  will  not  know  what  to  do 
in  case  of  long  illness. 

You  say  this  is  all  very  true. 
We  do  want  to  get  rid  of 
THEM.  And  the  aged  them- 
selves are  very  unhappy.  But 
what  can  we  do? 

The  answer  is  very  simple 
and  entirely  honorable.  I  mar- 
vel that  our  leaders  have  not 
suggested  it. 

Let  our  wars  be  fought  by 
THEM!  Why  should  it  be  the 
young  whose  lives  are  disrupted 
or  who  are  maimed  or  killed  in 
war?  Let  the  old  go  to  war. 
Give  them  the  honor  and  the 
glory  of  dying  for  their  country. 
That  way  old  people  would 
have  something  to  look  forward 
to,  some  new  interest  in  their 


lives.  Perhaps  government 
provide  R  and  R  at  the 
ning  of  military  service  m 
sure  many  oldsters  woi  » 
preciate  a  trip  to  Austr  4 
Hong  Kong  or  Japan  i  Rf 
waii.  All  probably  woi  bl 
prove  physically  after  fei| 
weeks  of  boot  camp;  ir  V 
derly  people  need  exerci  anj 
would  feel  better  if  requ  ;« 
walk  and  stretch  and  bei  i 
In  present  wars  the  i  M 
who  are  actually  in  the  oij 
lines  is  small,  so  places  f  wl 
port  could  be  found  fc  i# 
lions  of  men  and  women  he* 
would  enjoy  getting  awa  Off 
home  and  doing  somethi  M 
ferent.  They  would  have  n 
I  am  sure  we  could  alwa  ii^ 
some  country  needing  the  ilfi 
—Doris  E.  G  U 
Medway  kif 

I  don't  want  to  live  longt  4 
to  receive  congratulation  m 
the  White  House.  I  want 
before  I  become  d 
(preferably  painlessly,  si 
a  yellow-bellied  coward 
comes  to  pain),  and  I 
die  before  my  daughter 
she  must  make  room 
home  for  me  because  I  shi 
be  left  alone.  Children 
honor  their  parents,  the  i 
teaches  us  that,  but  doi " 
pect  too  much  of  them,  i 
owe  us  respect  (if  we  c 
it)  but  nothing  else. 

People  can  live  too  1 
you  realize  that? 

— Billie  Foste 
Birmingham 

I  refuse  to  accept 
the  careless  theorem 
age  is  only  dying  time, 
and  postulate  instead 
that  blandishments  of  yen 
are  but  a  hiatus  of  milk 
and  spurted  juices  of  1 
grapes  new-plucked 
from  a  growing  vine, 
worth  but  the  thankless 
picayune  of  any  adolesce! 
awkward  goat-leap. 
Age,  valued,  sparkling 
clear  is  a  treasured 
bottle  of  fine  wine. 

— Mary  R.  I 
Jcffersonville, 
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INFORM! 


/our  breath  and  hear 

1  not  grow  old  "with 

plies  a  wistful  smile 
Irift  of  fine  old  lace! 


11  wear  a  curled  red 

things  I  never  should, 
stoop  beside  the  fire, 
ting  on  more  wood! 

[low  who  wrote  the 
,  I've  kept  it  in  mind 
/ears,  to  make  darned 
i  re  that  in  the  process 
p  be  120  (the  normal 
life,  say  the  Chinese; 
|iined  it,  too,  with  all 
ilties  unimpaired — re- 

I  would  not  make 
>f  deteriorating! 

from  a  family  that 


lives  long  and  well,  never  be- 
comes senile,  and  dies  without 
making  a  mess  through  linger- 
ing illness.  None  of  them  has 
been  a  peasant,  or  a  sex  nut,  or 
a  victim  of  the  physicians.  All 
had  excellent  educational  ad- 
vantages and  contributed  a  great 
deal  to  the  land  in  which  our 
ancestors  were  born,  from  Colo- 
nial times  right  down  to  my 
grandchildren.  They  had  this  in 
common:  they  bathed;  they  kept 
their  hair,  and  kept  it  shining 
(not  a  baldy  in  the  bunch); 
they  all  lived  with  elegance  and 
elan;  (Did  I  remember  to  say 
all  of  these  people  had  plenty 
of  lovely,  beautiful  money!) 

They  were  all  intensely  men- 
tal, and  stayed  "with  it" — never 
saying,  "In  my  day."  Every  day 
was  the  day!  — Irene  F.  Won 
Pittsburg,  Calif. 
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t  it — you  have  a 
nd  that  for  you  is 
tjtions  from  Chairman 

■  a  Sinkiang  tungsten 
rhaps  it  is  Middle- 
Games  People  Play, 
te  Not  Proud,  or  The 
Imperative.  We'd  like 
ibout  whatever  book 
he  wisdom  you  sub- 
end  the  book's  title, 
blisher,  and  date  to 
iPAROUND. 

ou  work  even  though 
really  have  to?  If 
•sen  not  to  retire;  if 
I  to  retire  from  one 
ve  gone  out  and  got- 
t;  if  you  do  any  sort 
ir  work  on  a  regular 
it  share  your  experi- 
i  us.  What  kind  of 
/ou  doing?  Why  did 
to  do  it?  And  what 
s  does  it  offer?  Write 
OUND. 

ireau  once  remarked 
:ould  not  kill  time 
uring  eternity.  Every 
ng  has  to  deal  with 
«g  of  time,  either  on 

■  or  on  a  philosophi- 


cal level.  There's  sidereal  time, 
geological  time,  Greenwich 
mean  time,  half  time,  overtime, 
time  on  your  hands,  time  on 
your  side,  telling  time,  and  two- 
timing.  In  short,  time  is  always 
on  our  backs.  We  would  like  to 
know  how  you  experience  time, 
how  you  save  it,  how  you  get 
outside  it.  Take  a  minute  or  two 
to  jot  down  your  thoughts  and 
send  them  to  WRAPAROUND. 

Uglr3  Nearly  500  of  you  have 
now  requested  and  received 
copies  of  the  "Starting  Fresh 
Handbook,"  which  we  put  to- 
gether in  connection  with  the 
February  '73  WRAPAROUND. 
With  your  help,  the  Handbook 
can  become  a  serviceable  tool 
for  mastering  the  art  of  chang- 
ing your  life.  If  you've  tried 
starting  fresh,  we  hope  you'll 
let  us  know  how  you  went 
about  it  and  what  advice  you'd 
offer  others  striking  out  in  new 
directions,  so  that  they'll  be  able 
to  avoid  your  mistakes  and 
profit  from  your  discoveries. 
Any  information  you  can  pass 
along  will  be  welcome  at 
WRAPAROUND,  Harper's 
Magazine,  Two  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 


Rates:  $1.00  per  word.  (10-word  min- 
imum. Deduct  in./  a  word  if  ad  is  to 
run  six  times;  deduct  20tf  a  word  if 
ad  is  to  run  twelve  times.) 
All  ads  must  be  prepaid  at  the  time 
you  send  your  insertion.  (If  you  arc 
ordering  more  than  one  insertion, 
please  send  full  amount  to  qualify  for 
discount.)  There  are  no  Harper's  box 
numbers,  but  you're  free  to  use  your 
own — just  give  us  full  information 
about  your  name  and  address.  Tele- 
phone numbers  count  as  two  words, 
as  do  box  numbers.  Zip  codes  count 
as  one  word. 

Copy  must  be  received  by  the  8th  of 
the  second  month  prior  to  the  issue 
date. 

Harper's  Magazine 
Classified  Advertising  Department 
2  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10016 


OVERSEAS  EMPLOYMENT 
Exciting  overseas  jobs.  Directory  $1.00. 
Research  Associates,  Box  889-H, 
Belmont,  California  94002. 
Worldwide  opportunities  .  . .  Australia, 
Europe,  Asia,  South  America!  All  Oc- 
cupations! $700-$4,000  Monthlyl  Em- 
ployment International,  Box  29217- 
HI,  Indianapolis,  Indiana  46229. 
Overseas  opportunities — Now  Avail- 
able! Free  Transportation!  Complete 
information  .  .  .  plus  Directory  of  200 
companies  hiring  thousands  world- 
wide ...  all  occupations.  Send  $2.00. 
INTERNATIONAL  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES Box  29232  HX,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana  46229. 

TRAVEL 
Village  museum  &  unitarian  church 
will  take  few  teenage  boys  for  year 
of  history,  travel.  Standish  Museums, 
East  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts. 

Worldwide  freighter  guide— $1.75. 
Rates,  schedules,  700  passenger-carry- 
ing freighters.  TravLtips,  40-21  H 
Bell,  Bayside,  N.Y.  11361. 
Aware  lady  to  complete  meditating 
foursome  for  leisurely  world  cruise. 
Must  be  cognizant  of  your  unique- 
ness. Please  state  three  books  you 
value  most  and  why.  Snapshot  and 
short  life  resume  appreciated.  P.O. 
Box  168,  Coconut  Grove,  Fla.  33133. 
Antigua,  W.I.  Falmouth  Harbour 
Studio  Apartments.  Maid  and  shop- 
ping service.  Private  beach.  Swim- 
ming, fishing,  sailing.  Boats  and 
equipment  gratis.  Write  for  color 
brochure.  Falmouth  Harbour,  770 
Welch  Rd.,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  94304. 
Phone  (415)  325-5627. 
Travel  Belts.  Protect  your  valuables! 
Durable,  light  weight,  washable,  ure- 
thanc  lined  nylon  belt-wiih  zippcred 
pocket,  safely  carries  Passports, 
Checks,  Money.  Worn  under  the 
clothing.  Maxi-16",  3  sections,  green, 
$6.00.  Mini-12",  2  sections,  white, 
$5.50.  Postpaid.  Calif,  res.  add  sales 
tax.  Guaranteed.  TRAVEL-PAC, 
Box  1213  Thousand  Oaks,  Calif. 
91360. 

HEALTH  RESORTS 
Healthful  vacationing — Fasting.  Re- 
ducing. Rejuvenation.  Wholesome 
foods.  Organic  gardens.  Peaceful  sur- 
roundings. Pool,  boats,  solariums. 
Beaches.  Health  classes.  SHANGRI- 
LA.  Bonita  Springs,  Fla.  33923-HA. 


REAL  ESTATE 


Government  lands  .  .  .  FROM  $7.50/ 
ACRE!  Vacationing,  Farming,  In- 
vestment! Exclusive  "Government 
Land  Buyer's  Guide"  .  .  .  plus  "Land 
Opportunity  Review"  listing  lands 
throughout  U.S.  Send  $1.00.  Surplus 
Lands,  Box  6588-HW,  Washington, 
D.C.  20009. 

Central  Ontario — Choice  640-acre 
sportsmen's  paradises  still  available 
—$20.00  plus  $6.50  taxes  yearly. 
Maps,  pictures,  $2.00  (refundable). 
Information  Bureau,  Norval  31,  On- 
tario, Canada. 

For  sale  1876  house /antiques.  Reput- 
edly the  oldest  brick  home  in  historic 
Central  City,  Colo.  Includes  all  an- 
tique furnishings.  For  details,  contact 
Fred  Wood,  Van  Schaack  &  Co., 
Main  St.,  Evergreen,  Colo. 
Looking  for  Real  Estate?  (  )  MAINE, 
(  )  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  (  )  VER- 
MONT. Find  100's  of  CURRENT 
PICTORIAL  listings  monthly  in 
REAL  ESTATE  GUIDES,  plus  latest 
tax  rates,  assessment  ratios,  and  town 
data.  ALL  INQUIRIES  CONFIDEN- 
TIAL. Send  $1  per  book,  $10  per  year- 
ly subscription  (indicate  state)  to:  Box 
999CC,  Andover,  Mass.  01810. 
VACATION  RENTALS 


Puerto  Rico  (Dorado).  New,  private 
home,  fronting  18-hole  golf  of  luxury 
occanfront  hotel.  Clay  tennis,  casino. 
Full  hotel  privileges.  3  bdrms.  2  bath. 
Central  air.  $300  weekly,  $800  month- 
ly to  Dec.  15th.  $565,  $1800  in  season. 

(914)  271-9750.  

GOURMETS 
Winemakers  . . .  free   illustrated  sup- 
ply catalogue  of  yeasts,  equipment. 
Recipes.    Continental    Box  18223-H, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  46218. 

Winemakers.  Free  illustrated  cat- 
alogue of  yeasts,  equipment.  Semplcx, 
Box  12276  J,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
55412. 

LITERARY  INTERESTS 
Library  information.  Research  by  pro- 
fessional librarians.   All  fields.  Box 

8202,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15217.  

Manuscripts,  Reports,  Academic  writ- 
ing, editing.  All  subjects.  Reasonable, 
Personalized,  Confidential,  Profession- 
al team  at  work.  RC  Research,  Box 
138,  Dayton,  Washington  99328. 
Social  science  students!  Completed 
research  papers  including  studies  of 
self-actualization,  socialization,  aliena- 
tion, and  others.  Send  $3.00  to  S.S.R., 
P.O.  Box  11608-H,  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 
95406.  

BOOKS 

25%  Discount  on  new  books.  BOOK- 
QUICK,  B-2,  Roscland,  N.J.  07068. 
Publishers'  overstocks  catalogue  Free. 
Bookseller,  Box  5450,  Sherman,  Conn. 

06784.  

Good  Used  Books — Wide  Variety, 
Intelligent  Selection.  Libraries  Buy 
Regularly;  You  Can  Too!  History, 
Fiction,  Social  Sciences,  Literature, 
Misc.  Subjects.  Send  dollar  for  listing 
of  20,000  titles  and  prices.  Editions, 
Desk  H,  Boiceville,  N.Y.  12412. 
Kennon's  South.  50  years'  observa- 
tions. 125  illustrations.  2nd  Edition 
$50.00  postpaid.  Sykes  Kennon,  The 
Old  Beach  Artist,  228  Miramar  Ave., 
Biloxi,  Miss.  39530. 
Any  out-of-print  books  located.  No 
obligation.  Spinelli,  32  Elmwood, 
Crafton,  Pa.  15205. 
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Acupuncture  train  ins  manuals.  books, 
supplies,  catalogue.  Hing.  Box  219W 

Toronto.  Canada  M6M  4Z2.  

Fiction,  Mysteries.  War,  Science.  Free 
catalogue  Sunmount  Books.  Box 
145H.  Willowdale,  Ont..  Canada. 

BOOKPLATES 
Free  catalogue.  Many  beautiful  de- 
signs. Antioch  Bookplates.  Box  28T. 
Yellow  Springs.  Ohio  45387. 

AUTHOR'S  SERVICE 
Bookcrafters  gets  your  book  into 
print  on  the  budget  you  set.  Complete 
editorial,  design,  production  service. 
Not  a  vanity  press.  Send  manuscript 
for  free  estimate.  BOOKCRAFTERS. 
440  Oakdale.  Chicago  60657. 

PUBLICATIONS 
"Secrets  that  decorators  don't  always 
tell  you  about  wallcoverings" — Copy 
25e.  Shriber's,  3222  Brighton  Rd., 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15212. 
Archeology  newsletter.  Fascinating! 
Ask  for  illustrated  circular,  or  send 
S6.00  for  two  vears"  subscription.  O. 
H  Reiss  Co.,  243  East  39  St.  N.Y. 
10016. 

FOREIGN  NEWSPAPERS 
Worldwide  English  newspapers.  Fifty 

countries.  Samplers:  12  newspapers, 
12  countries:  $4.98:  or  7  7:  $2.98. 
Free  Brochure.  MCLTINEWSPA- 
PERS  Box  DE.  Dana  Point.  Calif. 
9262*. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Free  Catalogue  for  Organic  Gardeners. 
Describes  herbs,  oriental  vegetable 
seeds,  rare  gourds,  yogurt  cultures, 
sourdough  starters,  herbal  teas,  coun- 
try winemaking.  etc.  Nicholas  Garden 
Nursery,  Northpac  Highway.  Albany. 
Oregon  97321. 

$25.00  Hundred  stuffing  envelopes. 
Beginner's  Kit.  $1.00  (refundableV 
Lewcard,  H392SC,  Brea,  CA.  92621. 
Interested  in  owning  a  franchise? — 

business  of  your  own.  or  full  or  part 
time  money-miking  opportunities? 
Find  out  what's  available.  Send  name 
for  FREE  5-month  subscription  to 
Salesman's  Opportunity  Magazine. 
Dept.  13IS.  1460  Hancock  Center. 
Chicago.  111.  60611. 
Import-export  opportunity,  profitable, 
world-wide,  mail  order  business  from 
home,  without  capital  or  travel  abroad. 
We  ship  plan  for  no  risk  examina- 
tion. Experience  unnecessary.  Free 
report.  Mellinger.  Dept.  G102A. 
Woodland  Hills.  California  91364. 
How  to  make  money  writing  short 
paragraphs.  Information  Free  on 
"Home  Studies  in  Writing."  Barrett. 
Dept.  C-T7-C,  6216  N.  Clark.  Chicago 
60660. 

Import  Opportunities  free  at  our  risk 
and  expense  for  one  full  year.  Earn 
S15.000  or  pay  nothing.  Details: 
Northeast  Imports.  World  Trade  Di- 
vision. Dept.  717,  Box  111.  Fremont. 
N.H.  03044. 

EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 
Teaching  opportunities!  Teach  over- 
seas.  For  application  information  send 
$5.00  and  designate  three  countries 
where  you  would  like  to  teach,  to: 
Friends  of  World  Teaching.  P.O. 
Box  1049.  San  Diego.  Calif.  92112. 
Changing  careers?  Men  and  women 
do  it  successfully  uirough  CAREER 
MANAGEMENT.  101  Park  Street. 
Montclair.  N.J.  07042.  (201)  783-7878: 
2935  Dixwell  Ave..  Hamden.  Conn. 
06518,  (203)  281-0568. 


Educators:  Openings  nationwide.  Ox- 
ford Associates.  Box  225 H.  Spring- 

field.  Va.  22150.  

MERCHANDISE  FOR  SALE 
Elephant  Leather  W.llel  for  men. 
Beautifully  handicrafted.  Imported 
from  Thailand.  $7.00  post  paid,  Tai 
East  Co..  256  South  Robertson.  Bev- 
erly Hills.  Calif.  90211. 

Vladdin  I  Kerosene  electric  mantle 
lamps.  Ecuadorian  Christmas  decora- 
tions. Free  catalogue.  Mejia-Procak, 
507   Main  St.   East  Greenville.  Pa. 

18041.  

Wallpapers — discounts.  We  supply 
any  wallcovering:  Walltex-Sanitas- 
Birge-Schumacher-Strahan.  Write  for 
lowest-quote  free  brochures:  We  pay 
postage. Shriber's.  3222  Brighton  Rd  1, 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15212. 
Rich  colors  Irish  sweaters  .  .  .  tough 
tweeds  .  .  .  abundance  of  tempting  cot- 
tons. Fall  foliage!  Carol  Brown,  Put- 
rev  Vt  0534c. 

Clearance  sale  of  factory  outlet  name 
and  address  lists  by  states.  Each  State 
Sheet  contains  at  least  SO  factory 
outlets!  50  chances  to  save  on  fa- 
mous brand  clothing,  household  ac- 
cessories, recreational  equipment. 
Limited  number,  first  come  .  .  .  first 
serve!  Order  your  state  and  states 
around  you:  send  SASE  and  $1.00 
each  to  S.O.S.,  Box  96.  Dearborn. 
Mich.  48121. 

Shoulder  holder — Non-slip  clasp  for 
every  style  shoulder  bag!  Specify  gold 
or  silver  with  check  or  money  order. 
$2.25.  postage  and  handling  included. 
Mostly  Leather.  1189  Lexington  Ave.. 
N.Y.C  10028. 

Free  catalogue  saves  40pc  Qualitv 
gifts,  from  wholesaler.  Wholesaling 
books.  Thomco.  I71-08M  Hillside. 
Jamaica.  N.  Y.  11432. 
Contraceptives  for  men — by  mail! 
Eleven  top  brands — Trojan.  Conture, 
Jade,  and  many  more.  Three  sam- 
ples: $1.  Twelve  assorted  samples: 
S3.  Free  illustrated  catalogue  with 
every  order.  Plain  package  assures 
privacy.  Fast  and  reliable  service. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money 
refunded  in  full.  POPLAN.  Box  2556- 
HACI0.  Chapel  Hill.  N  C.  2"514. 
Holy  Land  Products — Slides.  Pictures. 
Mother  of  Pearl  and  Olive  Wood 
Crafts.  Jewelry.  Souvenirs,  etc.  Free 
catalogue.  F.uuh.  P.O.  Box  103"3-M. 
Jerusalem,  Israel. 

Grow  vour  own  fig  tree  indoors.  Aver- 
ages 2  crops  of  delicious  figs  a  year. 
Hardy,  young,  1S-24"  potted  Revela- 
tion Fig  Tree  only  $8.50  postpaid. 
Long-lived,  fast-growing,  uncommon- 
ly beautiful  Free  instruction  booklet 
included.  Send  name,  address,  zip 
code,  check  or  money  order  (Illinois 
residents  add  5<*-  sales  tax)  to:  Life- 
time Nursery  Products,  Dept.  HM. 
1S66  Sheridan  Road,  Highland  Park, 
m.  60035.  Allow  2-3  weeks  for  deli- 
very. 

Send  $3.00.  We  mail  you  2  pairs  pan- 
ty  hose.  2  pairs  knee  Hi's.  1  pair 
men's  hose.  Top  Qualitv.  HOSIERY, 
Box  7747,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
84107.  

Musical    beer   steins  .  .  .  direct  from 

Germany. ,  A  size   for   every  taste. 

Brochure.  Cundiff.   140  Steven  Dr.. 

Ypsilanti.  Mich.  48197. 

Mink   coats   $395.   Jackets!  Cspes! 

Stoles!    Box   550H,   Freeport,  New 

York. 


OCT  OF  THIS  WORLD 
Moon  lot  deeds,  only  $2.00,  colorful, 
unique,   individual  acre  lots.  WIL- 
BARCORP   Box  902-H,  Cape  Cana- 
veral. Fla.  32920. 

PETS 

Maine  Coons — Oldest  U.S.  cat.  Non- 
shedding,  groomless,  foxtailed  long- 
hairs.  Whites,  colors.  Registered,  im- 
munized. •  $85-$l25.  Safe  air  ship. 
19112  Capehart,  Gaithersburg.  Md. 
20760. 

RECORDS 
Free  200-page  catalogue,  1.400  New 
stereo  recordings.  Renaissance.  Ba- 
roque. Classical.  Romantic,  Modern 
Music.  Not  sold  in  stores.  Not  listed 
in  Schwann's.  Highest  quality!  Bud- 
get label  prices!  Available  only  by 
mail,  MUSICAL  HERITAGE  SOCI- 
ETY. Box  932  HM.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10023. 

TAPES 

Scotch  rapes.  Discounts!  Catalogue 
10«.  Tower.  Box  33098,  District 
Heights.  Md-  20028. 

CATALOGUES 
Catalogues:  Receive  many!  Catalogue 
Directory  $1.00.  Box  33098.  District 
Heights.  Md.  20028. 
Free  catalogue:  Low  direct  prices.  Di- 
amonds. Sapphires,  Silks,  Cosmetics, 
Crystal,  Hunting,  Fishing,  Camping 
supplies.  Herter's  Inc.  Dept.  C20, 
Waseca,  Minn.  56093. 

ART 

"Getting  started  In  stained  glass,"  50< 

Whittemore.  Box  2065BX.  Hanover, 
Massachusetts  02339. 

SCHOOLS 
Advertising?  Self-study  by  175-page 
book,  3  instruction  guides,  cassette 
tape.  $49  or  25c  for  info.  AAI-HA. 
655  Teresita.  San  Francisco  94127. 
High  school  at  home.  Texts  furnished 
— low  monthly  payments — credit  for 
previous  high-school  studies.  Estab- 
lished 1897.  Member  NHSC.  Amer- 
ican School.  Dept.  X718.  S50  East 
58  St.  Chicago,  111.  60637. 

College  degree  at  home.  Your  choice 
of  subjects  incl.  Law.  Easy  tuition 
plan.  Williams  College,  915  Cerrillos 
Road.  Santa  Fe.  New  Mexico  87501. 
~  "\l  TOGRXYH  LETT1RS 

Old  letters  wanted.  Authors,  scien- 
tists, military'  leaders,  musicians,  Amer- 
ican statesmen,  etc.  Collections  and 
important  single  items  bought  and 
sold.  Especially  interested  in  literary 
material.  Catalogues  issued.  Walter 
R.  Benjamin  Autographs,  Inc.,  790 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  10021. 
212-  RE-4-3902.  Established  1887. 
PERSONALS 

Penfriends.  For  free  information  write: 
Papvrus,  Box  458H,  Winston-Salem, 

N.C.  27102. 

Handwriting  analysis  In  depth.  Send 
sample  and  $10.00  to  Elisabeth  King, 
41  East  29th  Street.  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10016. 
Kabala  name  analysis  write  Valery, 
Box.  4111.  lnglcuood.  Calif.  90309. 
Armageddon  "Battle"  not  biblical. 
Free  brochure.  SEARCHLIGHT.  Box 
42.  Suncity,  California  92381. 
Humanism:  Position  of  Buckminster 
Fuller,  Thomas  Szasz,  Julian  Huxley. 
A  complete  philosophy  and  move- 
ment for  humane  social  action.  Free 
information — American  Humanist  As- 
sociation, Department  HR.  Box  7692, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94121. 


Oriental  correspondence  fo  ! 

gentlemen!  Photographs,  | 
tion,  $1.00.  Inter-Pacific,  'A 
HM  Birmingham.  Michigai  i 

Nationwide  introductions'. 

formation!  "Identity."  Box 
Royal  Oik.  Michigan  480r 
Single    Booklovers  Letter 

tured.  marriage-oriented  pet 
28  acquainted.  Box  AE,  Sw  j 
Pa.  19081 

"Meet  your  Happiness,"  if  i 

free,  unattached,  lonesome 
to   get   married.  Confident! 
documentation.  Nationwide,  i 
Y.H.,  Dept.  Ill,  P.O.  Box  CM 
Bay.  N.Y.  11771. 

New  progressive  politician  i| 
middle-aged  wealuiy  female  i 
riage.  P.O.  Box  145.  Louis 
40201. 

Sincerely  interested  in  man 
us  help  you  find  your  ma  i 
Introduction  Service.  Box  11 

gene.  Ore.  97401.  J] 
Snoring  problem?  For  free  ; 
lion  explaining  the  first  I 
guaranteed  cure  ever  offer  i 
Crostronics.  Box  8143,  CorpTt 
Texas  78412. 

Ambitious  man  seeks  a  »  I 
retired  age  or  more   for  j 
Owner  of  home   and  car.  I 
capability  desired.   I  want 
someone.  Browning.  Box  5 
tion  A.  Toronto.  Ontario. 
College  degrees  at  home!  | 
directory  accredited  universi  i 
ing    correspondence    courst  1 
Research.  Box  48533.  Los  | 

Calif.  90048.  

Educated,  congenial,  fit,  ta  1 
sional.  age  48.  financially  i  i 
recent  divorce,  seeks  one-tc 
mate  relationship  with  attr  t 
male.  35-45.  with  means  to,  I 
Cuernavaca  area.  Telenhc  ( 
464-1647  evenings. 
Professional  woman,  neali  "- 
ment.  seeks  companion  intt  i 
hooks,  music,  bridge,  fishinf* 
ing.  and  dogs.  Box  302  Jl 

23867.   M 

Jewish  Walden  Two?  Writ  1 
H    Rt.4    Box    128.    Tempi  !> 

>501.  

Astrology  Explained.  A  J 
concise,  and  modem  systa 
plying  the  principles  of  Ml  I 
everyday  life.  $3.00.  PasilMfl 
Worcester.  Mass.  01601.  %^ 
Free  gift  catalogue!  Rosenbt  1 
A6B.  6162  Peterson.  Woodl  * 

Calif.  913t>4.  

Spiritual  enlightenment,  the  4  1 
do-it-yourself  by  K.R.  Stry*  < 
Box  36SH.  Centerline.  Mid  j 
Make  your  will.  W  hy  delay  j 
4  will  forms,  attorney's  64-p  j 
FREE— Assets    Record,    I  J 
Duties.  V  aluable  Papers  Fol  < 
plete.  $2.00  (Two  for  $3.50).  I 
postage.  Hanley's,  Dept.  A  \ 
554,  Farmington.  Mich.  4*0  I 
Personal  products  by  COM  I 
and  her.  Musk  oil,  books,  j 
line  of  male  and  female  <  " 
tives.  Kama  Sutra,  and  mi 
Send  for  free  illustrated  '  f 
POPLAN,    PO.    Box  25' 
Chapel  Hill.  N.C.  27514.  _ 
Find  basic  personality  char 
through   handw-iiting  anal) 
sample  and  $10  to:  Hand*l 
No.  1200  West.  Salt  Lake  ( 
84116. 
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I  HARPER'S  GAME 


ADVERTISING  GAME  by  John  Fischer,  Guilford,  Conn 

to  sell  great  products,  but,  those  being  in  short 
e  dreamers  of  Madison  Avenue  pray  to  the 
suggestion  and  the  consumer's  gullibility.  True, 
1  sometimes  fail  (remember  the  Edsel?),  but 

principle  of  hype  remains:  With  the  right  ad 

even  the  most  improbable  business  enterprise 


onth  we  invite  brazen  readers  to  send  us  the 
:ing  advertisement  (50  words  or  less)  for  The 
jg  Charm  School;  The  Liddy,  Hunt  &  McCord 
etective  Agency;  The  Norman  Mailer  Ashram 
Meditation;  John  Lindsay  &  Associates,  Politi- 


cal Consultants;  The  Agnew  College  of  Moral  Rearma- 
ment— or  any  other  new  business  venture  of  your  own 
invention.  No  cringing  allowed. 

Send  your  entries  to  "The  Advertising  Game,"  Har- 
per's Magazine,  Two  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10016.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  no  later  than  October 
9  and  become  the  property  of  Harper's  Magazine.  Win- 
ning entries  will  be  published  in  the  December  issue. 
Decision  of  the  editors  is  final. 
First  Prize:  The  Pony  Folding  Bicycle. 
Runners-up:  The  Advertising  Man  by  Jack  Dillon  (Har- 
per's Magazine  Press). 


>  of  "Conjugations,"  the 
2;ame  that  asked  readers  to 
e  those  qualities  which  may 
il  in  others  but  virtuous  in 
i  in  the  first,  second,  and 
son,  are: 

ize 

v  York  Times  Atlas  of  the 
Quadrangle) : 

[tads, 
ggerate. 

charge  of  public  relations. 

— Kelly  Hsia 
Denver,  Colo. 

s-up 

worm ) : 

gmatic. 
opinionated. 

ht!         — Frances  B.  Apfel 
Milford,  Conn. 

nuckster. 
a  pitchman, 
account  executive. 

■ — Arthur  Camper 
Madison,  Wise. 

se  looks  a  mess, 
use  looks  cluttered. 
;e  looks  lived  in. 
— Cecilia  Ann  Cunningham 
New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 

prejudices, 
e  opinions, 
rinciples. 

— Catharine  V.  Ewing 
Enid,  Okla. 


She  cheats  on  her  husband. 

You  are  a  swinger. 

I  have  an  "Open  Marriage." 

He  is  a  peeping  torn. 

You  are  curious  about  people. 

I  am  a  behavioral  researcher. 

— Pamela  B.  Dunn 
East  Lansing,  Mich. 

He  is  broke. 

You  are  in  debt. 

I  am  temporarily  overextended. 

— Doris  S.  Gait 
Portland,  Ore. 

She  is  an  old  maid. 
You  never  met  the  right  man. 
I  was  one  of  the  original  Liberated 
Women.         — Russell  C.  Heeschen 
S.  Daytona,  Fla. 

He  is  getting  old. 
You  are  middle-aged. 
I  am  in  my  prime. 

He  yells. 

You  speak  loudly. 
I  emphasize  words. 

He  is  a  lousy  tipper. 

You  never  give  more  than  10  percent. 

I  pay  only  for  the  service  I  get. 

—Eleanor  A.  Jones 
Plainfield,  N.J. 

He  is  losing  his  hair. 

You  have  a  receding  hairline. 

I  look  like  Yul  Brynner. 

Barbara  D.  Levie 
Chicago,  111. 


He  procrastinates. 

You  dawdle. 

I  think  before  I  act. 


She  nags. 
You  urge. 
I  suggest 
suggest. 


and  suggest  .  .  .  and 
— Rae  M.  Levis 
Wyandotte,  Mich. 


He  is  a  plagiarist. 
You  are  a  copycat. 
I  am  a  camera.     — Patricia  Linden 
Boston,  Mass. 

She  is  an  interfering  busybody. 

You  proffer  advice. 

I  give  the  benefit  of  my  experience. 

— Jeanette  Musliner 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

He  is  childish. 
You  are  immature. 
I  am  young  at  heart. 

— Stephanie  Rouse 
Columbus,  Neb. 

He  is  tactless. 
You  are  outspoken. 
I  am  forthright.     — JoAnne  Shirley 
Washington,  D.C. 

He  is  in  a  rut. 

You  are  a  creature  of  habit. 

I  am  consistent. 

— Frank  and  Christine  Van  Riper 
Washington,  D.C. 

He  is  narrow-minded. 

You  are  parochial. 

I  display  singleness  of  purpose. 

— Page  Williams 
Alhambra.  Calif. 


I  GAMES:  Readers  are  invited  to  submit  their  own  suggestions  for  games. 

o  invent  games  eventually  published  in  the  magazine  will  receive  credit  lines  and  prizes. 
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Go  to  the  top 
of  the  best  seller  lists. 
Join  the  Literary  Guild. 

Choose  4  books  or  sets  now  for  $1. 
Choose  4  more  at  big  discounts 
when  you  want  them. 

They're  all  here;  the  long-running  hits,  the  runaway  best  sellers... the  whole 
spec  trum  of  today's  important  and  exciting  works.  All  at  big  savings 
Here's  how  the  Literary  Guild  plan  works: 

Pick  four  books  (or  sets)  and  send  in  the  coupon.  You  pay  $1 
(plus  shipping  and  handling)  when  your  application  is  accepted. 
If,  after  ten  days,  you  dec  ide  you  don't  want  your  books,  just  send 
them  ba<  k  and  we'll  cancel  your  membership. 

About  every  four  weeks  (14  times  a  year)  you'll  receive  the 
Literary  ( luild  magazine.  You  choose  the  books  you  want  from 
the  do/ens  ot  best-sellers  in  each  issue. . .  practically  every 
book  with  a  discount  of  iOr/c  or  more. 

To  order  the  Selection,  do  nothing:  it's  shipped  to  you 
automatic  ally.  If  you  want  an  alternate,  or  no  book 
at  all,  till  in  your  choice  on  the  order  form.  There's 
a  small  charge  for  shipping  and  handling.  You 
have  10  days  to  decide,  but  return  the  order  form 
so  we  receive  it  no  later  than  the  date  specified. 
If  you  don't  have  ten  days  to  answer,  and  receive 
an  unwanted  selection,  return  it  at  our  expense. 

So,  buy  only  the  books  you  want,  when  you 
want  them.  You  only  have  to  buy  four  more 
Ixjoks  during  your  membership  and 
then  you  can  cancel  anytime  you  want. 


J 


a The  Literary  Guild  1 
Depl  DL  932, Garden  (  ity.  N.Y.  115  50 

Please  accept  my  application  for  membership  in  the 
Literary  Guild  and  send  me  the  4  books  or  sets  whose  num- 
bers I  have  printed  in  the  boxes  below  Bill  me  only  $1  plus 

shipping  and  handling 

I  agree  to  the  membership  plan  as  described  in  the  above 
ad  and  understand  that  I  need  only  buy  4  more  books 

whenever  I  want  them 


State 

Members  accepted  in  U  S  A  and  Canada  on.f 
Canadian  members  will  be  serviced  trom  Toronto 
Offer  slightly  different  in  Canada 


52-G955 


0794.  SYBIL 

Fiord  Rheta  Schreiber. 

(Pub  edmon,  $8  95) 

0745  THE  MAKING  OF 
THE  PRESIDENT  1972 
Theodore  H.  White. 

(Pub  edition,  $10  00) 

2998  HARVEST  HOME 
Thomas  Tryon. 

(Pub  edition.  $7  95) 

2907  SURVIVE  THE 
SAVAGE  SEA 

Dougal  Robertson. 
(Pub  edition,  $7  95) 
2667  JOURNEY  TO  I XI LAN 
Carlos  Castaneda. 
(Pub,  edition.  $6  95) 
0133  BREAKFAST  OF 
CHAMPIONS 
Kurl  Vonnegut,  |r. 
(Pub.  edition,  $7.95) 
0216  ONCE  IS  NOT  ENOUGH 
Jacqueline  Susann. 
(Pub  ed.  $7.95) 


0265  THE  SUMMER 
BEFORE  THE  DARK 

Doris  Lessing. 
(Pub  edition,  $6  95) 
0240  SERPIC0 
Peter  Maas. 
(Pub.  edition,  $7,951 
1602  JOSHUA    SON  OF 
NONE  Nancy  Freedman. 
(Pub  edition,  $7  95) 
2345  THE  GREAT 
AMERICAN  NOVEL 
Philip  Roth. 
(Pub.  edition,  $8  951 
0869  THE  CURSE  OF  THE 
KINGS  Victoria  Holt. 
(Pub.  ed  $6  951 

1743  LAW  AND  ORDER 

Dorothy  Uhnak. 

(Pub.  edition,  $8  95) 

3590.  INSIDE  THE 
THIRD  REICH 

Albert  Speer. 

(Pub.  edition,  $12  50) 
1461  DUTCH  UNCLE 
Marilyn  Durham. 

(Pub  edition,  $6  95l 


1487  NORTH  DALLAS 
FORTY  Peter  Cent. 

(Pub  edition,  $7.95) 
0729  THE  HOLLOW  HILLS 
Mary  Stewart. 
(Pub  edition.  $7  95> 
7419  THE  ODESSA  FILE 
Frederick  Forsyth. 
(Pub.  edition,  $7.95) 
2972  THE  BRIDGE 
D.  Keith  Mano. 
(Pub  edition,  $6  95) 

0380  THE  IMPLOSION 
CONSPIRACY  Louis  Niier. 

(Pub  edition,  $10  00) 

0489.  SLEEPING  BEAUTY 
Ross  Macdonald. 

(Pub  edition,  $5  95) 
9720.  THE  SUNLIGHT 
DIALOGUES  |ohn  Gardner 

(Pub  edition,  $8.95) 

9555   Henry  Miller  Set: 
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I  I  Noilly  Prat  martini 
by  W.  Somerset  Maugham 
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^Noilly  Prat  is  a 


■      necessary  component 
of  a  dry  martini. 
^^®T    Without  it  you  can 
\    make  a  side  car, 

jjnff^ftjj  a  gimlet,  a  white 

mssmsmm  lady,  or  agin 
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jEBBSPl  and  bitters,  but  you 
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without  Noilly  Prat 
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y  Prat  Martini  plus  15  other  drink  and  gourmet  recipes,  pli 


>illy  Prat,  The  Jos.  Garneau  Co.,  555  Madison  Avenue,  N.Y.C.  10022  01973 


Curious  Legend  of  La  Dame  Bland  I 


Long,  long  ago,  in  the  Bordeaux  region 
of  France,  there  lived  a  handsome 
young  Count. 

The  estate  on  which  he  lived  had  a  truly 
remarkable  vineyard,  from  which  came 
one  of  the  finest  wines  in  all  of  France. 
This  wine  was  treasured  throughout  the 
land  and  was  a  source  of  great  pride  to 
ihc  young  aristocrat. 
Ihe  people  all  loved  him,  for  he  was 
very  good  to  them,  and  the  fine  wine  he 
produced  brought  prosperity  to  them 
all. 

However,  they  were  concerned  about 
one  thing. 

He  had  not  yet  found  a  wife. 
One  day,  the  Count  decided  to  take  a 
holiday,  and  he  journeyed  to  Morocco. 
There  he  met  a  beautiful  Moorish  prin- 
cess with  dark  mysterious  eyes  and 
black  silken  hair. 
And  skin  the  color  of  dark  topaz. 
She  was,  he  thought,  the  most  beautiful 
woman  he  had  ever  seen,  and  he  fell 
hopelessly  in  love  with  her.  And  she 
with  him.  And  so  they  were  married. 
When  the  news  of  the  beloved  Count's 


marriage  to  a  dark-skinned  woman 
reached  the  people,  they  were  dis- 
mayed. And  when  he  brought  her 
home,  they  turned  their  backs  on  her. 
Why  couldn't  he  have  married  one  of 
his  own  kind? 

Despite  this,  the  pair  lived  happily  to- 
gether until  the  Count  died.  Then,  his 
loving  wife  did  something  that  shocked 
everyone. 

She  came  to  the  funeral  dressed  in 
white...  the  color  of  mourning  of  her 
native  land. 

No  one  in  France  had  ever  worn  any- 
thing but  black  for  mourning.  Oh,  she 
had  strange  ways,  this  dark  foreign 
woman. 

The  bereaved  Countess  wore  nothing 
but  white  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  for  she 
had  loved  her  husband  very  much.  So 
much  so  that,  in  his  tradition,  she  con- 
tinued caring  for  the  vineyard.  Which, 
in  turn,  continued  to  produce  the  su- 
perb wine. 

She  was  really  a  very  kind  woman,  and, 
like  her  husband,  treated  the  people 
well.  Slowly,  they  began  to  accept  her. 
And  they  learned  to  love  her  as  much 
as  they  had  the  Count. 
Later,  when  she  died,  they  all  came  to 
her  funeral  to  honor  her. 
And  they  came  dressed  in  white. 


Now,  here  is  the  curious  part  of  t 
story. 

Ever  since  the  death  of  the  Counte 
on  certain  mornings  at  dawn,  a  stran 
white  mist  drifts  across  the  meadc 
and  surrounds  the  Chateau. 
And  the  people  seeing  this  phenomenc 
say,  "La  Dame  Blanche  has  returnee 
So  when  the  white  mist  appears,  t 
people  are  happy  to  be  reminded  th 
La  Dame  Blanche  remembers  them. 
Today,  the  famous  Cruse  family  occ 
pies  the  Chateau.  And  their  wine,  nc 
called  Chateau  La  Dame  Blanche, 
still  among  the  finest  in  all  of  Franc 
As  is  every  wine  that  bears  the  Crui 
crescent.  Each  with  its  own  specif 
story  to  tell. 

Happily,  the  spirit  of  La  Dame  Blancl 
still  prevails. 

At  the  Chateau  near  Bordeaux. 
And  on  some  of  the  finest  tables  in  tl 
world. 


n  n fit  r  r  if 
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enrol  money"  was  issued  by  the  American  colonies  after  the  Revolution  began.  Some  of  the  Latin  mottos  on  the  bills  offered  their  bearers 
lie  counsel:  (I)  "Though  pressed  down  it  rises  again";  (2)  "The  end  is  in  doubt  ";  (})  "It  will  clear  up  ";  and  one  bill,  representing  one-sixth  of 
t,  said  (4)  "1  fly"  (FugioJ,  adding,  "Mind  your  business." 


ONEY  MONEY  MONEY 


iveryday  activity  of  mon- 
islates  one  kind  of  work 
nother  kind  of  work.  It 
a  means  of  carrying  out 
nplicated  business  of  civ- 
n.  The  system's  enormity 
jgering,  as  we  can  see 
t'er  money  draws  a  con- 
l  between  otherwise  in- 
rable  things:  a  pint  of 

and  a  plaster  of  Paris 
go  lawn  ornament  both 
>out  $30;  the  money  spent 
ew  weapons  system  would 
lough  jars  of  peanut  but- 

reach  from  here  to  the 
But  the  fundamental 
tie  is  simple  and  straight- 
d— money  is  a  language 
nmon  value  that  allows 
.vork  out  the  equivalence 
n  your  apples  and  my 
Is. 

there  is  also  something 
il  in  the  way  money  op- 
Its  power,  like  that  of 
ge,  is  the  power  of  sub- 
n  by  which  something 
exchanged  for  something 
lie.  The  legerdemain  of 

transaction  can  still  stir 
litive  awe  and  leave  us 
ring  at  how  thoroughly 

can  define  the  world.  In 
rce  of  this  enchantment, 

loses  its  sober  market- 
ook  and  glitters  with  the 
e  of  providing  a  com- 
ccounting  with  life, 
le  space  between  the  mun- 
md  the  magical,  cultural 

of  money  fill  a  confused 
ape.  These  images,  almost 

in  their  proportions,  em- 


body our  received  attitudes 
about  money  and  its  functions. 
They  explain  our  behavior  at 
the  same  time  that  they  guide 
it.  Here  are  a  few  tableaux 

The  foreground  image  con- 
cerns the  fun  of  handling  mon- 
ey. There  is  the  childish  delight 
of  Uncle  Scrooge  McDuck 
plunging  into  swimming  pools 
full  of  cash.  Here  money  is  like 
a  genie  of  joy — there  is  no  place 
it  cannot  take  you,  no  wish  it 
cannot  grant,  no  unhappiness  it 
cannot  distract  you  from.  It  un- 
locks the  world  of  television 
commercials  and  travel  adver- 
tisements. It  purchases  a  thou- 
sand small  freedoms.  It  encour- 
ages the  most  varied  kinds  of 
self-expression  by  inviting  you 
to  fashion  the  world  to  fit  your 
own  desire.  Best  of  all,  the 
genie's  powers  are  boundless. 
The  more  you  have,  the  more 
satisfactions  to  choose  among. 
With  money,  it  hardly  ever 
rains,  the  children  never  cry, 
and  a  new  fascination  always 
awaits  exploration.  Money  is, 
above  all,  a  measure  of  happi- 
ness. 

In  the  middle  distance  other 
images  reflect  the  seriousness  of 
money.  The  atmosphere  is  as 
solemn  as  a  company  board- 
room or  a  bank  vault.  Here 
money  is  regarded  as  a  demon- 
stration of  competence  in  the 
world.  It  is  a  balance  sheet  for 
success.  It  earns  you  respect  and 
admiration.  With  money  to 
count,  you  need  never  agonize 
over  the  exact  dimensions  of 


your  personal  worth.  Instead 
you  puzzle  over  the  game  of 
having  versus  spending.  You 
exercise  your  rationality — plan- 
ning, concern  for  the  future — 
and  avoid  sales  pitches  that 
might  uncover  vagrant  whims, 
suppressed  desires,  or  inexpres- 
sible longings.  Money  is,  above 
all,  proof  of  maturity  and  re- 
sponsibility. 

In  the  background  swarm  dim 
suggestions  that  handling  mon- 
ey is  dangerous.  Here  lurks  the 
political  presumption  that  peo- 
ple carry  their  principles  in  their 
wallets.  All  thoughts  appear  dif- 
ficult to  purge  of  gold,  all  judg- 
ments hard  to  pry  loose  from 
a  cost-benefit  accounting.  Since 
the  slide  into  convenience  has 
created  a  credit  economy,  there 
is  a  new  fear  that  the  invisibility 
of  money  will  allow  it  to  creep 
into  more  aspects  of  our  lives, 
where  it  will  become  an  un- 
conscious yardstick  for  our  be- 
havior. Or,  more  practically, 
since  we  don't  in  any  physical ' 
sense  have  the  money  we  spend, 
we  will  be  doomed  to  go  on 
spending  more  than  we  have. 
With  money,  according  to  these 
images,  man  is  separated  from 
nature  to  the  extent  that  he  can 
substitute  dollar  signs  for  pleas- 
ure and  pain.  Money  is,  above 
all,  an  alienation  from  reality. 

Traditionally  the  way  to  es- 
cape the  snares  represented  by 
the  images  of  money  has  been 
to  take  vows  of  poverty.  In  the 
midst  of  affluence,  however,  that 


step  seems  a  little  extreme,  and 
relatively  few  people  choose 
the  rigors  of  bare  subsistence. 

Even  so,  people  are  exper- 
imenting with  the  role  of  mon- 
ey in  their  lives.  Much  of  the 
choice  among  alternative  life- 
styles comes  down  to  selecting 
a  new  mode  of  relationship  to 
money — by  going  on  unemploy- 
ment, for  instance,  or  deciding 
to  live  without  a  regular,  pre- 
dictable income.  And  with  a  dif- 
ferent flow  of  money  in  your 
life,  your  perspective  on  the 
world  modulates  accordingly. 
The  assumption  behind  such  al- 
terations in  living  standards  is 
that  our  attitudes  toward  mon- 
ey are  so  deeply  embedded  that 
they  can  be  discovered  and 
changed  only  with  the  help  of 
bifocal  vision:  the  parallax  that 
comes  from  consciously  altering 
your  relationship  to  money. 
The  convenience  available  to- 
day, clearly,  is  that  such  changes 
can  be  had  short  of  the  bother 
of  extreme  privation.  We  need 
not  be  quite  as  much  at  the 
mercy  of  money,  but  we  needn't 
do  without  it  either. 

This  issue  of  WRAPAROUND 
offers  some  of  the  ways  that 
people  think  about  money.  We 
hope  it  will  provoke  you  to  think 
some  about  money  in  your  own 
life  and  the  way  its  images  color 
your  reality.  Should  you  be 
moved  to  make  some  exper- 
iments on  the  way  you  live  with 
money,  we  would  be  delighted 
to  hear  about  them. 

— Tony  Jones 


'He  that  plays  his  money  ought  not  to  value  it."  — George  Herbert 


PRECIOUS 

He  who  makes  a  colossal  fortune  in  the  hosiery  trade,  and  by 
his  energy  has  succeeded  in  reducing  the  price  of  woolen  goods 
by  the  thousandth  part  of  a  penny  in  the  pound — this  man  is 
worth  ten  professional  philanthropists.  So  strongly  are  the  Ere- 
whonians  impressed  with  this,  that  if  a  man  has  made  a  fortune 
of  ovei  £20,000  a  year  they  exempt  him  from  all  taxation,  con- 
sidering him  as  a  work  of  art,  and  too  precious  to  be  meddled 
with;  they  say,  "How  very  much  he  must  have  done  for  society 
before  society  could  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  give  him  so 
much  money"';  so  magnificent  an  organization  overawes  them;  they 
regard  it  as  a  thing  dropped  from  heaven. 

"Money,"  they  say,  "is  the  symbol  of  duty,  it  is  the  sacrament 
of  having  done  for  mankind  that  which  mankind  wanted.  Man- 
kind may  not  be  a  very  good  judge,  but  there  is  no  better." 

— Samuel  Butler 
Erewhon,  1872 


ASSAULT  OH  THE  DOLLAR 

Marshall:  The  issue  between  the  generations  is  what  is  known 
as  value.  The  value  of  the  dollar.  What  it  means  to  your  genera- 
tion is  blood,  sweat  and  tears  .  .  .  what  you  had  to  do  to  make 
a  buck. 

When  a  group  of  young  people  burnt  money  at  the  stock  ex- 
change and  threw  the  bills  down  from  the  balcony,  it  caused  pan- 
demonium. There  was  a  scramble  for  the  dollar  bills  on  the  floor 
of  the  exchange.  They  were  trying  to  say  something  about  the 
value  of  money.  A  Vietnamese  person  can  be  burned  with  napalm. 
Animals  are  slaughtered.  But  a  dollar  is  sacred.  A  dollar  is  not  to 
be  burned.  In  fact,  it's  a  federal  crime.  This  worship  of  the  dollar 
is  inherently  an  alienated  idea.  The  people  who  killed  themselves 
in  1929  were  victims  of  it. 

Steve:  Our  quality  of  life,  character  and  tone  since  the  Thirties 
has  been  determined  by  the  Depression:  the  buck  is  almighty. 
Which  side  are  you  on?  Most  people — and  that  includes  the 
young — would  choose  the  buck.  — Studs  Terkel 

Hard  Times,  1970 


REP0K1 


The  Standard  Goat, 

and  Other  Forms  of  Money 


Upon  the  overthrow  of  Sheik 
Shakhbut  of  Abu  Dhabi  four 
years,  ago,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  antique  oil  princeling,  un- 
able to  decide  what  to  do  with 
his  cash,-  had  stored  it  under 
the  bed"  and  in  the  closet.  The 
rats  had  got  at  least  $2,000,000 
-  -the  price  of  half  a  dozen  hos- 
pitals or  a  perfectly  good  jet 
bomber.  Money  has  always  been 
a  difficult  commodity. 

Our  word  "money"  derives 
from  the  Roman  state's  having 
kept  its  mint  in  the  temple  of 
Juno  Moneta,  the  goddess  who 
reminded  and  warned.  Her  at- 
tributes capture  two  essentials 
for  a  medium  of  exchange:  that 
it  retain  its  value  and  be  treated 
with  respect.  There  remained  a 
third — that  it  be  easily  exchange- 
able. 

Every  society  must  choose  its 
own  way  of  satisfying  these  cri- 
teria. The  word  "pecus"  (from 
which  our  "peculiar"  and  "pe- 
cuniary" derive)  and  its  Ger- 
manic cognates  (which  are  the 
ancestors  of  "fee")  both  meant 
"cattle,"  a  highly  mobile  and 
transferable  medium  employed 
as  currency  throughout  the 
world  at  various  times.  Unfor- 
tunately, cattle  are  bulky,  per- 
ishable, and  variable  (Keynes 
describes  a  colonial  official's 
labors  to  check  a  hypothetical 


standard  goat  against  tl 
thing).  Moreover,  they  a 
ject  to  the  abuse  whose  « 
commemorates  Daniel  m 
success  as  beef  dealer  an  v.', 
Street  operator  alike — 
stock."  In  the  pre-coloniqi 
Hebrides  pigs  were  ul^ 
money,  but  that  meant  rl 
outbreak  of  swine  fever j 
lead  to  a  severe  de 
(Pigs  imported  by  Eui. 
were  used  as  sacrifice! 
therefore  did  not  expa  | 
monetary  supply.  This  1 
only  known  case  of  a  brl 
God  being  effective  agai  i 
flation.)  Cultures  like  10/ 
which  employ  paper,  c 
confident  that,  so  long  a 
grow,  our  government-cori 
central  banks  will  keep  i| 
plied  with  what  passes  fo 
ey. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  Xl 
currencies  of  some  North. 44 
ican  colonies  became  im 
ageable  when  adulterate  m 
paper.  By  a  process  whki| 
actually  explained  by  Cij 
cus  (and  not,  as  is  po 
believed,  Sir  Thomas  Gre 
precious  metals  and  oth<  j 
erally    trustworthy  curl 
tend  to  be  displaced  frc 
culation  by  less  dependat 
dia  of  exchange.  In  the  <; 
some  American  colonie: 


adzes 

chickens 

feathers 

knives 

almonds 

china 

fiber  armlets 

kola  nuts 

arrow  poison 

cigarettes 

fish 

lacquer 

arrows 

clay 

fishhooks 

lead 

axes 

cloth 

flags 

leather 

bark  cloth 

cloves 

flour 

manilas 

beads 

coal 

furs 

mats 

beef 

coca  leaves 

gambling 

milk 

beer 

cocoa 

counters 

millet 

bells 

coconuts 

gin 

molasses 

benzoin  cakes 

coffee 

ginger 

mulberry 

birds 

copper 

glass  jars 

nails 

blankets 

copper  spelter 

goats 

needles  i 

boar's  tusks 

copra 

gold 

oatmeal 

bottles 

cosmetics 

gold  (debased) 

olive  oil 

brass 

cowries 

gold  dust 

onions 

bread 

cotton 

gold  nuggets 

ornament 

brick  dust 

curcuma  root 

gongs 

ostrich  fe; 

buffalo 

dagga  cakes 

grain 

palm  oil 

buffalo  hides 

dates 

gunpowder 

peas 

caldrons 

disks  (throwing) 

guns 

pigs 

camels 

dog's  teeth 

hatchets 

pigs'  jawb 

camphor 

donkeys 

hemp 

pitch 

canned  food 

drugs 

hoes 

pork  |l 

cannons 

drums 

horses 

porpoise  1 

cardboard 

earthenware 

indigo 

potash 

cattle 

pots 

iron 

rats 

cedar  bark 

eggs 

ivory 

rattraps 

cheese 

elephants 

jam 

reindeer 

i  were  stabilized  only  by 
ithorization  of  objects  of 
ilue  to  pass  as  money.  At 
oint,  in  New  Hampshire, 

objects  included  eight 
of  lumber,  four  kinds  of 
)ork,  beef,  peas,  and  In- 
orn,  which  may  have  kept 
neral  economy  going  but 
have  made  it  damnably 
isant  to  buy  a  newspaper. 

horrors  of  a  perishable 
cy  are  matched  only  by 
conveniences  of  a  really 
one.  The  twelve-foot 
i  circular  stones  of  some 
ian  cultures  were  not  just 
■uctible,  but  immovable  as 
rhey  did  not  change  loca- 
ath  ownership,  any  more 
;old  necessarily  moves  be- 

central  banks,  but  one 
imagine  the  agonies  of 
g  change. 

re  portable  natural  com- 
es have  their  drawbacks, 
lupposing  someone  finds 
:r  mine  (gold),  forest 
I,  bed  (shells),  or  grave- 
skulls)  of  the  damned 
-the  value  of  your  money 
respondingly  reduced, 
launted,  the  human  race 
ried  countless  forms  of 
'  over  the  millennia.  Ac- 
g  to  the  list  in  the  col- 
)elow  (which  I  have  taken 
Paul  Einzig's  Primitive 
>),  various  of  our  prede- 
;  must  have  gone  to  sleep 
ing  of  vast  hoards  of: 

stones 
straw 
sugar 
swords 
syrup 
tamarind 
seeds 

tar 

taro 

tea 

timber 
tin 
tires 
tobacco 
5  tripods 
utensils 
ks  wax 

weapons 
whale's  teeth 
wheels 
lells    white  metal 
wine 
women 
;ads  woodpecker 
scalps 
wool 

— Timothy  Dickinson 

Dickinson  is  a  contributing 
'  Harper's. 


OF  HUMAN  BONDAGE 

In  some  of  the  jungles  of  Africa  and  New  Guinea,  the  relatives 
of  a  young  man  buy  him  a  bride  at  an  enormous  price,  putting 
him  in  their  debt  for  years  to  come.  Here  the  same  custom  prevails, 
at  least  in  the  more  civilized  sections  of  the  country,  except  that 
the  bride  price  becomes  a  house  price,  and  if  there  is  no  stake 
from  the  relatives,  this  role  is  taken  on  by  the  bank. 

Thus  the  young  man  in  New  Guinea  with  an  old  wrist  watch 
dangling  from  his  ear  to  ensure  success,  and  the  young  man  in 
America  with  a  new  wrist  watch  wrapped  around  his  arm  to  ensure 
success,  both  feel  that  they  have  a  "purpose"  in  life.  The  big  cele- 
bration, the  wedding  or  housewarming,  takes  place  not  when  the 
debt  is  discharged,  but  when  it  is  undertaken.  What  is  emphasized 
on  TV,  for  example,  is  not  the  middle-aged  man  who  has  finally 
paid  off  his  mortgage,  but  the  young  man  who  moves  into  his 
new  home  with  his  family,  proudly  waving  the  papers  he  has  just 
signed  and  which  will  bind  him  for  most  of  his  productive  years. 
After  he  has  paid  his  debts — the  mortgage,  the  college  expenses 
for  his  children  and  his  insurance — he  is  regarded  as  a  problem, 
a  "senior  citizen"  for  whom  society  must  provide  not  only  material 
comforts  but  a  new  "purpose."  As  in  New  Guinea,  if  he  is  very 
shrewd,  he  may  become  a  big  creditor  instead  of  a  big  debtor,  but 
this  happens  relatively  rarely.  — Eric  Berne 

Games  People  Play,  1964 


How  Much  Do  You  Make? 


It  used  to  be  true  that  neither 
sex  lives  nor  salaries  were  dis- 
cussed in  polite  company.  Clear- 
ly, sex  is  no  longer  a  secret  and 
sacred  subject.  In  an  attempt  to 
see  whether  money  matters  have 
been  desanctified  too,  I've  been 
asking  friends  and  acquaintances 
how  much  they  earn.  For  in- 
stance, at  a  party,  I  heard  a 
corporation  lawyer  complaining 
about  his  job.  I  clicked  my 
tongue  in  sympathy.  "Oh,  that's 
terrible,"  I  said.  "How  much  do 
they  pay  you  for  that?"  Silence. 
The  question  hangs  in  the  air. 
I  wait.  "Not  enough,"  he  says. 

These  are  the  rest  of  my 
findings. 

Women:  Women  tell.  They 
tell  another  woman,  anyway. 
My  samples  are  a  city  adminis- 
trator, a  magazine  editor,  and  a 
university  assistant  professor. 
And  my  theory  is  not  that 
women  care  less  about  money, 
but  that  they  automatically  as- 
sume they  are  undervalued  and 
underpaid  by  society,  so  that 
salary  is  no  reflection  on  their 
talents. 

Artists:  They  tell  for  the 
same  reason  women  do.  A 
sculptor  sat  down  with  pencil 
and  paper  and  figured  uut  that 
his  last  year's  income  from  his 
work  was  $1,500.  A  painter 
happily  told  me  he  made  $3,000. 
Both  apparently  felt  pleasure  at 
how  little  they  managed  to  live 
on. 

Hippies:  Hippies  love  to  tell 


how  they  beat  the  system.  The 
less  money  they  make,  or  get, 
the  readier  they  are  to  talk 
about  it. 

Men  Over  Forty:  Men  over 
forty  who  are  not  artists  don't 
tell.  (They  also  don't  tell  a 
woman  about  their  sex  lives.) 
A  doctor,  a  writer,  and  an 
advertising  executive — all  of 
whom  obviously  made  a  lot  of 
money — met  the  question  in 
various  ways,  from  a  hostile 
"What  do  you  want  to  know 
for?"  to  "Enough,  my  dear, 
enough,"  to  an  embarrassed 
grunt  from  the  writer  who,  I'm 
sure,  made  less  than  his  sense 
of  machismo  was  comfortable 
with. 

Exceptions:  A  paranoid  ac- 
quaintance who  suspected  I  was 
gathering  information  for  the 
IRS,  a  28-year-old  ambitious 
theater  director  who  felt  de- 
meaned at  working  as  a  barten- 
der, and  an  actor  wouldn't  tell. 

On  the  basis  of  these  inter- 
views, I  now  formulate  a  new 
law:  People  tend  to  freely  ad- 
mit the  amount  of  money  they 
earn  in  inverse  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  self-esteem  they 
derive  from  their  earnings.  Why 
men  who  obviously  make  a  lot 
of  money,  which  must  enhance 
their  self-esteem,  don't  tell.  I 
don't  know.  But  I  think  it 
would  be  fruitful  ground  for 
an  economist  and  a  sexologist 
to  explore.  — Dorothy  Gallagher 

Dorothy  Gallagher  is  a  free-lance 
writer. 


For  a  Rainy  Day 

I  smiled  to  myself  at  the  sight 
of  this  money.  "O  drug!"  said 
I  aloud,  "What  art  thou  good 
for?  Thou  art  not  worth  to  me 
— no,  not  the  taking  off  the 
ground:  one  of  those  knives  is 
worth  all  this  heap:  I  have  no 
manner  of  use  for  thee;  e'en 
remain  where  thou  art  and  go 
to  the  bottom,  as  a  creature 
whose  life  is  not  worth  saving." 

However,  upon  second 
thoughts,  I  took  it  away;  and 
wrapping  it  all  in  a  piece  of 
canvas,  I  began  to  think  of 
making  another  raft . . . 

— Daniel  Defoe 
Robinson  Crusoe,  1719 


"It's  a  kind  of  spiritual  snob- 
bery that  makes  people  think 
they  can  be  happy  without 
money."  — Albert  Camus 

Notebooks,  1935-1942 


Not  Just  Plain  Bills 

A  one-dollar  bill  has  a  hum- 
ble and  homely  look.  A  five- 
dollar  bill  has  a  few  meek  pre- 
tensions. A  ten  is  vigorous  and 
forthright  and  honest,  like  a 
scout  leader.  A  twenty,  held  to 
the  ear  like  a  seashell,  emits 
the  far-off  sound  of  nightclub 
music.  A  fifty  wears  the  faint 
sneer  of  race  track.  It  has  a 
portly  look,  needs  a  shave, 
wears  a  yellow  diamond  on  the 
little  finger.  And  a  hundred  is 
very  haughty  indeed. 

— John  D.  MacDonald 
Soft  Touch,  1958 
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Misery 


I  belong  to  one  of  the  world's 
oldest  and  most  distinguished 
oppressed    minorities:  thrifty 


Spooky  Tender 

In  Western  civilization  the 
idea  of  money  exercises  a  great 
fascination — it  is  the  fascina- 
tion of  an  actual  thing  which 
has  attained  a  metaphysical 
IG^fcT  Heality  or  of  a  metaphysical 
entw,|  1  ^v  which  has  attained  actual 
existenU  •  „_  Spirits  and  ghosts  are 
beings  m  s£  "  -ich  a  middling  state 
of  existence,  -  -p.      .  .  bo{h 

real  and  no  ,ike  \  spook. 

WeTwTa-oTUcr\ndwPeuse 

lt'  y  '-t  hws  or  control  its'  under- 
stand Us  laws  °  ...  f  its  oWK  ac. 
tions.  It  has  a  *  °  not 


□ns.  u  .     should  noi 

,hich  it  P^iioneiTrilUng, 


persons 

I  use  tne  term  "tnntty  per- 
sons" rather  than  such  cultural- 
ly approved  epithets  as  "tight- 
wads," "skinflints,"  or  "pinch- 
pennies"  in  order  to  make  it 
clear  right  at  the  outset  that  we 
misers  will  no  longer  tolerate 
mindless  discrimination. 

Thrifty  persons  have  been 
ridiculed  and  misrepresented  for 
centuries,  and  their  tormentors 
universally  acclaimed  by  self- 
styled  "progressive  societies"  as 
paragons  of  wisdom  and  erudi- 
tion. We  find  blatant  examples 
as  early  as  the  Homeric  age 
King  Midas,  for  instance,  was 
a  wise  and  temperate  rule 
whose  concern  for  his  city's 
dwindling    gold  reserve 


was 


uwinuiing    gold  reserves 
distorted  by  a  hostile  press  into 
an  utterly  meretricioi 
fable  which  is  employi 
very  day  to  poison  the  minds  of 
our  children  against  fiscal  s 
briety. 


I  have 


The  Lib^^ruM^!^ 


on  uuviij  iiiubiwcious  fable,  a 
fable  which  is  employed  to  this 

J  -  of 
so- 

nriety. 

William  Shakespeare  carried 

strugon  'racnt'on  wltn  n's  egre- 
v,,   lyjously  biased  portrait  of  the 

that  he  ^  b^ 

•ft  srSf1-— • .«.  coulo —  

11      7-    „  moment  from  m-  .     what  he  0-0  that  a  customer 

be  lifted  >n  a  rr          ^  {ine  nin         victoi,onveniently  repay 

digence  to  wJa"     tter  Gne  can  1         put  the  wed. 

thing",  but  noi         onsequently  ,  on  thc  prac;an  era.  Charles 

"STlST*  once.  And  then  £  ns  of  th,  stamp  of  ap- 
e")°y  aU  „.Lr  chances  in  hfe 


nat  he  »ii»u  businessman, 

■  :..ci  the1',  whose  only  sin  was 
adjust   n'c  ' 

_„„mPnt  swas  decent  eno 


adjust   

agreement  swas  decent  enough  to 
'could  more  c.  terms  of  a  credit 
him  what  he  o-o  that  a 

.1  _   \/ lr-tr»T  ,-nnvt>n 


eni0Y  aU  other  chants  in  hfe 
there  are  other*  ra 
far  more  thniung         {{air  of 

^',ng;'h;Swo  k    nothing  ideal 
tne  actual  JorW,  s 
about  if.  aU  its  ass 

soW  and  ^er;hfdsarne.  One 
testations  are  me  d 

shout  hurrah-  *         h^  to 

h3S  1 "r^Sbilities.  and  to 
consider  respuu  q{ 
ponder  business   on  a 

Lady  satisfaction  nse  cert^ 

C^rrdtrooTover  our 
Jane  Eyre,  1847 


proval  on  the  prac.an  era.  Charles 
ing  persons  of  *V  stamp  of  ap- 
pose their  life-sty  >,ce  of  harass- 
Earded  as  unfulfmvvifl  just  be- 
still  chuckle  contemles  are  re. 


ItiU  chuckle  coi.^-ies  are  re 
the  story  of  Ebenezeing.  People 
clow  as  his  home  ijedly  0ver 
without  a  warrant  by.  Scrooge, 


without  a  warrant  vy  ,  Scrooge, 
i  aPP^aud  as  his  mo  entered 
recollections  are  trott  ..sp|nts  ,. 
the  service  of  his  nusj  private 
and  eventual  forced  cod  QUt  m 
Finally,  there  is  tne  l-niiiation 
and  insidious  influence  ion 
mund  Freud,  a  man  rvasjve 
himself  competent  to  sti  f  Sj 
an  entire  class  of  peoph  felt 
basis  of  a  few  interv^^ 
some  neurotic  Viennese  on  ^ 
adie,  Under  the  gu.se vSwjth 
mc  inquiry,  he i  emba,  ;anjng 

campaign  of  ***g2™<* 
misers  v^ere  charactenz,  on  a 
le  children  playing  w»which 
rnent^as  sick  peop^  as  ]jt_ 
words,  and  not  simplyexcre. 
nately  sick,  but  disgust,  other 

ifortu- 
y  sick. 


"It  is  a  stock  remark  that  Amer- 
icans love  the  dollar.  The  say- 
ing, like  most  stock  sayings, 
misses  thc  point;  the  real  point 
is,  not  that  Americans  love 
money  more  than  other  people, 
but  that  they  love  comparative- 
ly few  things  besides  money." 

— Harper's  Magazine 
November  1880 


1  am  a  miser — and  I  am 
proud  of  it.  1  look  back  on  these 
millennia  of  calumny  and  realize 
in  my  heart  that  people  must 
be  made  to  understand  that  the 
thrifty  life  is  a  meaningful  and 
respectable  mode  of  existence. 
We  misers  do  not  seek  converts. 
We  do  not  ask  that  you  share 
with  us  those  little  electric 
thrills  we  get  when  buying  a 
pair  of  men's  shoes  through  the 
mail  for  $6.95.  We  don't  ask 
that  you  keep  a  record  of  every 
cent  you  spend  so  that  you  can 
look  up  and  relive  your  most 
memorable  bargain  purchases  as 
the  years  go  by.  We  don't  even 
ask  that  you  keep  your  money 
arranged  neatly  and  in  ascend- 
ing denominations  in  your  wal- 
let so  that  you  can  look  at  it 
and  count  it  when  all  else  is 
darkness.  All  we  ask — we  de- 
mand— is  the  right  to  live  our 
lives  the  way  we  want  to,  with 
no  vituperation  or  persecution. 
From  those  of  you  who  would 
like  to  help  us  in  our  struggle 
for  human  dignity,  all  contri- 
butions will  be  gratefully  ac- 
cepted.        — Robert  H.  Pilpel 

Robert  Pilpel  is  at  work  on  a  book 
culled  Making  Woodstock. 


Breaking  the  Banco 

The  word  "bankruptcy"  has 
a  nasty  ring.  It  is  derived  from 
a  practice  in  Italy  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Back  in  those  days,  if  an 
artisan  was  unable  to  pay  for 
his  leather  or  copper  or  silver 
or  whatever  it  was  he  used  in 
his  craft,  the  creditors  would 
break  his  workbench.  He  then 
became  a  man  with  a  ruptured 
banco,  or  a  bankrupt. 

Today,  bankruptcy  is  more 
civilized.  If  an  artisan  were  to 
go  bankrupt  in  the  United 
States  he  would  in  all  probabil- 
ity be  permitted  to  keep  his 
workbench  intact,  as  well  as  the 
other  tools  of  his  trade.  How- 
ever, he  would  have  to  turn 
over  his  money,  securities,  or 
other  property  of  value  to  the 
court.  The  Italian  creditors  of 


the  Middle  Ages  were  kq 
revenge  against  deadbe;  aid 
sans,  but  the  thrust  of  B 
ministration  of  bankrupt  nJ 
is  more  toward  rehabi  m 
Bankruptcy  today  makes 
sible  for  people  whose  d<  A 
overwhelming  to  wipe  th'igf 
and  start  over.  1 
For  example,  take  this  kA 
case  of  personal  ban!  i] 
(cases  of  corporate  ban]  pttj 
are  handled  somewhat  di  rot 

ly): 

A  young  secretary  il 
$7,000  a  year  opened  al 
accounts  at  various  stor  oa 
venient  for  lunch-hour m 
ping.  Though  her  bill:  m 
mounting,  she  took  out  m 
loan  to  pay  for  her  s  n 
vacation.  Then,  when  hi  jl 
owed  mother  died,  she  1 1 
get  a  loan  from  a  f inane  oil 
pany  to  pay  for  the  fril 
After  several  sleepless  <m 
she  finally  admitted  to  -jl 
that  she'd  never  in  this  i 
be  able  to  pay  everybodifl 
— and  she  filed  for  bank  fa 

There  was  one  hearingifo 
a  bankruptcy  referee.  Nl 
her  creditors  showed  up  u 
taining  a  fund  for  bad  cm 
less  expensive  for  then| 
getting  involved  in  cou  I 
ties),  so  all  she  had  to  w 
answer  a  few  brief  qua 
and  pay  $350  to  her  ai 
and  $50  as  a  filing  fee.  j 

The  substance  of  hilt 
timony  before  the  referaB 
that  she  had  no  money  oil 
erty,  and  she  walked  out  ft 
proceedings  with  a  bankft 
discharge  which  barred  h'm 
bankruptcy  creditors  frortll 
ly  enforcing  their  claims  ■ 
her.  it 

No  doubt  the  experien|ll 
emotionally  unpleasant,  (m 
of  us  would  gladly  ad  § 
public  that  we  couldn't 
ends  meet?)  But  last  yea 
ly  200,000  Americans  see: 
have  figured  that  it  bcaljBj 
ing  the  bills.  — Sidney  R 

Sidney  Rulberg  is  the  author 
Cents  on  the  Dollar  or  Th< 
ruptcy  Game. 


ious  Money 

:n-age  girl  I  know  in- 
le  that  her  friends  are 
erested  in  money  these 
not  for  its  own  sake," 
ires  me,  "but  for  what 
uy."  To  me,  this  is  like 
ill  the  artichoke  leaves 
owing  away  the  lovely 
sart. 

icans,  it  seems,  have  al- 
en  extremely  moralistic 
loney,  trying  to  confine 
jal  power  within  man- 
limits.  The  flamboyant 
an  who  wishes  to  show 
empt  for  money  uses  a 
ight  his  cigar.  The  bou- 
opper  can  buy  a  roll  of 
taper  on  which  every 
printed  to  look  like  a 
nil.  And  there  are  all 
nctimonious  people  who 
le  sight  of  money  em- 
in  Lucite  paperweights 
oubt  the  same  people 
e  their  butterflies  nice 
d. 

;  my  money  nice  and 
ery  two  weeks  I  cash 
check  and  walk  the  two 
o  my  bank  with  a  bulg- 
let,  feeling  sexy,  accom- 
and  invulnerable.  Some- 
take  it  in  $100  bills, 
z  happy  day  I  walked 
ance  with  a  single,  ele- 

00  bill.  I  felt  like  a  com- 

1  of  Mae  West,  Consue- 
iderbilt,  and  Calamity 
wanted  to  tuck  the  $500 

my  waistband,  like  a 
chief.  I  wanted  to  se- 
traffic  cop.  I  wanted  to 

a  drugstore  and  buy  a 
i  of  gum. 

money,  in  thick,  green, 
js  clumps,  confers  un- 
:  sensual  attraction  on 
ion  who  owns  it.  Lorelei 


Lee  knew  this,  and  so  did  San- 
tayana.  When  that  eminent  man 
was  asked  to  name  the  best 
book  of  philosophy  written  by 
an  American,  he  replied,  "Gen- 
tlemen Prefer  Blondes." 

Most  of  us,  however,  are  shy 
about  admitting  to  what  seems 
like  such  a  dry  and  cheerless 
lust.  So  That  Cosmopolitan 
Girl  goes  on  smearing  hot  fudge 
on  her  erogenous  zones  and  ig- 
noring other,  tidier,  sensual  ex- 
periences. Lovers  of  money  for 
its  own  sake  are  usually  imag- 
ined as  wizened  little  men,  un- 
washed and  dressed  in  ill-fitting 
suits  of  bombazine. 

In  this  unpromising  erotic 
climate,  1  am  happy  to  report 
on  a  friend  of  mine,  an  author 
of  one  of  the  rare  grand  ges- 
tures. My  friend  decided  to  pre- 
sent his  mistress  with  a  condo- 
minium (I  think  it  was  her 
birthday)  and  arrived  at  her 
apartment  with  the  purchase 
price  of  $65,000  in  bills  of 
small  denominations.  Finding 
the  lady  in  bed,  as  he  expected, 
he  flung  the  bills  upon  her — 
and  himself  after  them. 

Still  you  say  "crass,"  "unro- 
mantic,"  "cold"?  You  want  to 
retire  from  this  mercenary 
world  and  read  poetry  to  your 
one  and  only?  Well,  don't  for- 
get the  poet  who  called  money 
"the  sinews  of  love."  And,  if 
you've  always  admired  the 
Rubdiydt,  you  might  look  past 
verse  twelve — right,  the  one 
about  book  of  verses,  bread, 
wine,  etc.  In  the  first  line  of 
verse  thirteen,  that  ultra  roman- 
tic Persian  poet  exults:  "Ah, 
take  the  Cash,  and  let  the  Cred- 
it go!"  — Rhoda  Koenig 
Rhoda  Koenig  is  Harper's  copy  editor . 


GUP 

imerican  who  starts  to  work  at  18  and  who  must  live  with 
;rcent  per  annum  inflation  will  see  prices  double  before  he 
^nd  he  will  see  prices  doubled  for  the  third  time  in  his 
fe  before  his  57th  birthdiy.  If  a  healthy  constitution  and 
medicine  keep  him  going  he  will  see  prices  doubled  for 
rth  time  before  he  is  70.  When  he  reaches  70  he  will  have 
16  times  as  much  for  whatever  he  buys  as  he  did  when  he 
out.  His  dollar  will  have  shrunk  to  $.06-14,  or  by  93.75 
.  If  he  lives  in  a  city  like  New  York,  prices  will  ha\c  dou- 
ur  times  before  his  retirement  age  of  65  and  five  times  as 
hes  his  76th  birthday.  At  76  he  will  have  to  pay  32  times 
h  in  dollars  and  cents  as  he  did  when  he  took  his  first  job, 
i  dollar  will  be  worth  a  mere  $.03-V8.  He  would  have  to 
60  for  a  pack  of  chewing  gum  and  $4.80  for  a  cup  of  coffee. 

— Robert  Hendrickson 
The  Future  of  Money,  1970 


TRANSLATION 

"Money  talks"  because  money  is  a  metaphor,  a  transfer,  and  a 
bridge.  Like  words  and  language,  money  is  a  storehouse  of  com- 
munally achieved  work,  skill,  and  experience.  Money,  however,  is 
also  a  specialist  technology  like  writing;  and  as  writing  intensifies 
the  visual  aspect  of  speech  and  order,  and  as  the  clock  visually 
separates  time  from  space,  so  money  separates  work  from  the  other 
social  functions.  Even  today  money  is  a  language  for  translating 
the  work  of  the  farmer  into  the  work  of  the  barber,  doctor,  en- 
gineer, or  plumber.  As  a  vast  social  metaphor,  bridge,  or  trans- 
lator, money — like  writing — speeds  up  exchange  and  tightens  the 
bonds  of  interdependence  in  any  community.  It  gives  great  spatial 
extension  and  control  to  political  organizations,  just  as  writing 
does,  or  the  calendar.  It  is  action  at  a  distance,  both  in  space  and 
in  time.  In  a  highly  literate,  fragmented  society,  "Time  is  money," 
and  money  is  the  store  of  other  people's  time  and  effort. 

— Marshall  McLuhan 
Understanding;  Media,  1964 


WIN  SOME  LOSE  SOME 

You  ask  how  anybody  who  was  travelling  with  the  one  he  loved 
could  gamble  away  everything.  My  dear  Misha,  in  Wiesbaden  I  in- 
vented a  system,  used  it  in  actual  play,  and  immediately  won 
10,000  francs.  The  next  morning  I  got  excited,  abandoned  the 
system  and  immediately  lost.  In  the  evening  I  returned  to  the  sys- 
tem, observed  it  strictly,  and  quickly  and  without  difficulty  won 
back  3,000  francs.  Tell  me,  after  that  how  could  I  help  being 
tempted,  how  could  I  fail  to  believe  that  I  had  only  to  follow  my 
system  strictly  and  luck  would  be  with  me?  And  I  need  the  money, 
for  myself,  for  you,  for  my  wife,  for  writing  my  novel.  Here  tens 
of  thousands  are  won  in  jest.  Yes,  I  went  with  the  idea  of  helping 
all  of  you  and  extricating  myself  from  disaster.  I  believed  in  my 
system,  too.  Besides,  when  I  arrived  in  Baden  I  went  to  the  tables 
and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  won  600  francs.  This  goaded  me  on. 
Suddenly  I  began  to  lose,  could  no  longer  keep  my  head  and  lost 
every  farthing.  After  I  had  sent  you  my  letter  from  Baden  I  took 
my  last  money  and  went  to  play;  with  four  napoleons  I  won  thir- 
ty-five in  half  an  hour.  This  extraordinary  luck  tempted  me,  I 
risked  the  thirty-five  and  lost  them  all.  After  paying  the  landlady 
we  were  left  with  six  napoleons  d'or  for  the  journey.  In  Geneva  I 
pawned  my  watch.  — Fyodor  Dostoevsky 

Letter  to  his  brother,  1863 


Voracity,  Usury,  and  Simony  represented  as  allegorical  figures. 
"The  love  of  money  overcomes  us  all."  — Aristophanes  ,  388  B.C. 


<> 


Confessions  of 
a  Money- Grabbing 
Direct-Response 
Copywriter  or 
Maybe  a  Stick-up 
Is  Easier 

Somewhere  just  north  of  New 
York's  Grand  Central  Station, 
where  the  pavement  narrows 
and  gets  thick  with  people,  an 
ill-clad  man  in  dark  glasses  is 
sitting  on  a  camp  stool  with  a 
small  metal  cup  in  his  hand. 
Around  his  neck  hangs  a  care- 
fully lettered  sign:  "Do  You 
Thank  God  That  You  Can  See? 
Please  Help  Me  Buy  A  Seeing- 
Eye  Dog." 

Now,  this  gentleman  and  I 
have  quite  a  bit  in  common. 
We  both  make  our  living  by 
convincing  people  we  cannot 
see  to  part  with  their  money. 
And  through  a  combination  of 
gut  feeling  and  learned  experi- 
ence, we  have  both  come  to 
know  that  people  spend  money 
because  of  emotional  drives  that 
are  merely  surprinted  with  logic. 
People  want  to  be  richer,  sex- 
ier, brighter,  prettier,  happier, 
more  popular,  more  envied, 
more  revered,  and  they  want 
to  feel  less  guilty.  To  these  ends 
they  will  spend  untold  amounts 
of  money.  If  your  product  or 
cause  can  bring  them  closer  to 
fulfilling  any  of  these  desires, 
or  if  you  can  convincingly  in- 
terpret it  in  that  light,  or  if  you 
can  promise  to  crumble  any 
barriers  standing  between  them 
and  their  dreams,  you're  half- 
way home. 

Rut  only  halfway.  Your  big 
advantage  is  that  people  are 
anxious  to  believe  your  prom- 
ises. Your  big  drawback  is  that 
they  know  better.  Your  task, 
then,  is  not  just  to  make  a 
promise,  but  to  erase  all  the 
built-in  doubts  a  person  has 
about  himself  and  you  and  the 
world  of  dog-eat-dog  in  general. 

"If  u  kn  rd  ts  mssg,  u  kn  gt 
a  gd  jb  w  hi  pa!" 

The  above  ad  is  for  a  secre- 
tarial school.  Its  aim  is  to  get 
inquiries  about  enrollments.  The 
amount  that  will  eventually  be 
demanded  of  students  is  no 
dime  in  a  tin  cup.  Yet  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  continue 
to  respond  to  this  ad  and  pay 
up.  Would  they  have  responded 
to  an  ad  that  read  "Enroll  in 
our  school  and  get  a  good  job 
with  high  pay"?  Probably  not. 


Well,  why  not?  Because,  though 
the  offer  is  the  same,  the  words 
are  much  the  same,  and  the 
promise  is  the  same,  the  proof 
of  the  promise  is  lacking. 

But — "If  u  kn  rd  ts  mssg  . .  ." 
— if  u  kn.  There's  exclusivity  in 
that.  (Not  everyone  can.) 
There's  sense  in  that.  (Not 
everyone  has  the  brains  to  get 
a  good  job  with  high  pay.)  And, 
by  George,  there's  proof  in 
that.  Because  it's  a  message 
that  u  kn  rd\ 

There  is  another  element  of 
equal  importance  to  dreams  and 
promises  and  proofs  in  getting 
people  to  spend  money.  That's 
the  personal  touch.  Since  the 
advent  of  the  computer,  we  no 
longer  have  to  write  to  Dear 
Friend.  We  can  write  to  Dear 
Mr.  Fillin.  (Mr.  Fillin,  well 
known  in  direct-response  cir- 
cles, also  goes  by  the  handles 
Mr.  Anyone,  Mr.  Anyname,  and 
Mr.  Namehere.) 

Dear  Mr  Fillin: 

You  are  one  of  the  few  persons  in 
the  Fillin  area  who  will  be  receiving 
this  offer  at  this  time. 

This  offer  could  change  your  life, 
Mr.  Fillin.  And  also  the  lives  of  your 
son,  Fillin,  your  daughter,  Fillin, 
your  wife  Fillin,  your  little  dog  Fill- 
in,  in  fact  anyone  who  lives  with 
you  at  000  Any  Street.  .  .  . 

If  you  secretly  think  yourself 
too  sophisticated  for  this  ap- 
proach, consider  a  computer  let- 
ter that  went  out  a  few  years 
ago.  Part  of  it  was  visible 
through  a  window  in  the  en- 
velope. If  you  had  received  one, 
you  would  have  read,  right  un- 
derneath your  address: 

Dear  Mr.  Doe: 

This  letter  concerns  your  son  John 
who  we  understand  will  .  .  . 

In  direct-response  advertising, 
of  course,  we  have  an  unim- 
peachable measure  of  our  suc- 
cess or  failure  in  getting  people 
to  part  with  their  money.  It's 
the  return  coupon.  It  either 
comes  back  or  it  doesn't.  That 
one  came  back. 

—Emily  F.  Soell 

Emily  Soell  has  worked  on  direct- 
response  campaigns  for  a  number  of 
years. 


"Most  men  fear  that  their  sex 
organs  are  too  small.  A  wo- 
man's reassurance  seldom  helps 
to  allay  these  fears,  but  busi- 
ness success  sometimes  helps." 
— Dr.  Theodore  I.  Rubin 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  1973 


Hey,  Big  Spender 

Think  of  the  fun  you  can 
have  when  you  buy  a  car,  a 
painting,  a  piece  of  jewelry, 
two  weeks  on  a  Caribbean  is- 
land, dinner  for  two  at  a  great 
restaurant,  skis,  snorkels,  a  10- 
speed  bike.  Now  think  how 
much  more  fun  you'd  have  if, 
possessed  of  virtually  unlimited 
funds,  you  could  buy  yourself 
and  your  loved  ones  all  the 
treats  and  toys  you  wanted. 

The  catch  is  that  you  prob- 
ably wouldn't  do  it.  Very  few 
of  the  extremely  rich  indulge  to 
anywhere  near  their  full  poten- 
tial in  buying  sprees  or  other 
costly  revelries.  Indeed,  among 
the  200  or  so  Americans  with 
fortunes  of  at  least  $100  mil- 
lion, only  two  bona  fide  revelers 
come  readily  to  mind:  the  late 
Marjorie  Merriweather  Post,  the 
General  Foods  heiress,  and  Roy 
I.  Carver,  63,  the  newly  rich 
head  of  Bandag,  Inc.,  a  manu- 
facturer of  tire-retreading  equip- 
ment, who  seems  unabashedly 
thrilled  with  vast  accumulations 
of  autos,  yachts,  aircraft,  dwell- 
ings, and  other  tokens  of  the 
good  life. 

Some  of  the  extremely  rich 
are  easily  sated,  some  consider 
money  an  end  in  itself  and  don't 
care  what  it  buys,  but  I  suspect 
that  most  refrain  from  heavy 
spending  out  of  a  concern  for 
public  relations.  Ostentatious 
living  became  rather  dubious 


i 


during  the  Depression, 
contrast   between  the  r, 
richest    and    poorest  i 
took   on    politically   ex  trl 
significance.  Despite  the  <  A 
decades  of  widespread  aff  J 
the  taboo  has  never  full;  J 
off.  The  extremely  rich  m| 
that   they   are   regardec  >i 
envy  by  many  and  with  m 
ment  by  some,  and  they  ;  la, 
than  anxious  to  call  atten  ii 
themselves.  Ostentation  c  it 
attract  parasites  and  cran  A 
while  someone  with  $1(  m, 
lion  can  afford  a  secret  ijf 
screen  out  favor-seekers, 
bit  more  difficult  to  m 
kidnappers  and  mad  be 
If   the   extremely  rich 
heavily  at  all,  it  is  apt 
for  art,  an  extravagancy 
can  be  countenanced  bee  tl 
is  both  private  and  edif  ;.| 
The   society   pages  S.I 
course,  filled  with  accot  >l 
costume  parties  and  othei  4 
spectacles  that  cost  the 
petrators  a  great  deal  of : 
But,  as  the  extremely  del 
selves  are  quick  to  poi  J 
these  events  tend  to  be 
by  people  who  are  only  n 
ately  rich  and  scrambli  if 
the  recognition  and  stat  Jj 
the  extremely  rich  car 
mand  at  will — but  won't. 

— Arthur  M 
Arthur  M.  Louis,  an  associa 
of  Fortune,  has  written  ft 
about  the  very  rich. 


Portable  forms  of  money  caught  on  early  in  human  history.  Above: 
hoe  money,  Chinese  knife  money,  fishhook  money,  wire  money,  My> 
gold  rings. 
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faster  Plan 
1 

itional  Debt 

iy  money  is  the  least  un- 
d  and  most  important 
lie  concept  since  gold 
company  store.  It  con- 
E  rubber  dollars,  credit 
Billie  Sol  Estes  schemes 
t  money  created  out  of 
debts,  and  other  modern 
of  legal  carpentry.  The 
ectacular  example  of  fun- 
ley  is  the  national  debt, 
has  grown  up  to  enjoy 
jlogy  with  more  wrinkles 
edieval  scholasticism, 
debt  has  now  cracked 
)illion.  If  you   have  a 

bond,  you  own  a  piece 
national  debt;  when  you 
our  bond  in,  someone 
11  buy  one  to  take  its 
rhe  debt  is  like  Truman 
— it  keeps  circulating, 
never  goes  away, 
forty  years,  the  liberals 
ushed  the  line  that  the 

irrelevant  because,  as 
ogan  says,  we  owe  it  to 
es.  What  difference  does 
i  if  we  owe  $470  billion, 

$470  trillion,  as  long  as 
internal  transaction?  It's 
right-pocket-left-pocket 
that  is  familiar  to  ac- 
lts  but  not  to  the  typical 
\merican,  who  required 
f  education  and  war  to 

light.  Why,  he  used  to 
vely,  do  we  not  wipe  this 
ebtedness  off  both  sides 
edger? 

s  were  done,  and  all  out- 
l  government  securities 
i,  we  would  witness  the 
)f  funny  money  at  work. 
Elective  financial  con- 
would  be  soothed.  The 
rs  would  no  longer  have 
h  up  $27  billion  a  year 
t  interest  payments  to 
ves.  We  would  thus 
:e  the  ethical  humilia- 
having  an  absurd  self- 
t  as  our  third-largest  na- 
irogram. 

Republicans,  however, 
lot  like  it,  because  they 
1  funny  money  to  win 
il  War  and  they  don't 
)  see  the  end  of  their 
creation.  They  know 
<s  of  the  game.  For  ex- 
:hey  know  that  we  don't 


narrieth  for  love  with- 
ney  hath  good  nights 
ry  days."  —John  Ray 
English  Proverbs,  1670 


owe  the  debt  to  ourselves,  but 
that  some  of  us  owe  it  to  others. 
In  gross  terms,  most  of  us  owe 
it  to  the  Republicans.  They  run 
the  banks  and  corporations  that 
own  the  lucrative  slices  of  the 
debt. 

In  national  debt  transactions, 
the  Republicans  and  the  gov- 
ernment massage  each  other  in 
secret  accounting  rooms  on  Wall 
Street.  The  government  soaks 
up  loose  Republican  change, 
paying  dearly  for  money  that 
would  otherwise  be  idle.  This 
keeps  capital  working  and  in- 
terest rates  high.  Financing  the 
national  debt  takes  more  than 
a  quarter  of  all  the  money  used 
in  credit  (the  generic  term  for 
funny  money)  every  year.  If 
there  were  no  debt,  interest 
rates  would  fall  far  below  re- 
spectability. 

In  order  to  sell  the  debt  pack- 
age, the  Republicans  had  to  en- 
gage in  some  of  the  finest  psy- 
chological artistry  in  history. 
First,  they  said  they  hated  the 
debt  and  deficit  spending.  The 
Democrats  quickly  fell  for  this 
ruse,  and  their  official  position 
is  that  they  love  the  national 
debt. 

Every  year,  the  Democrats 
try  to  increase  the  debt,  and 
the  Republicans  laugh  up  their 
sleeves  at  the  handiwork  of  the 
master  plan.  A  new  program  is 
enacted  and  paid  for  by  selling 
new  government  bonds  to  the 
Republicans.  The  government 
takes  the  money  and  gives  it 
to  grateful  bureaucrats  and 
their  allies,  the  future  back- 
bone of  the  Republican  major- 
ity. Then  the  Democratic  tax- 
payers have  to  make  the  in- 
terest payments  to  the  bankers 
who  own  the  debt,  and  they  get 
so  mad  at  Democratic  leaders 
that  they  vote  for  Republicans. 

This  scheme  is  vulnerable  to 
exposure,  however,  and  the  Re- 
publicans have  taken  some  pre- 
cautions. They  created  savings 
bonds,  the  low-yield  dribblings 
of  the  national  debt,  to  trick  the 
average  grunt  taxpayer  into 
thinking  he  has  a  vested  interest 
in  deficit  financing.  Republican 
corporation  presidents  ram  sav- 
ings bonds  ruthlessly  down  the 
throats  of  their  employees  in 
government-sponsored  public- 
service  programs.  This  is  done 
so  deftly  that  the  normal  1 1  e 
citizen — who  hates  deficit  ti 
nancing,  the  U.N.,  and  gov- 
ernment programs  in  general — 
feels  downright  patriotic  about 
buying  a  share  in  this  year's 


"In  its  famous  paradox,  the 
equation  of  money  and  excre- 
ment, psychoanalysis  becomes 
the  first  science  to  state  what 
common  sense  and  the  poets 
have  long  known — that  the  es- 
sence of  money  is  its  absolute 
worthlessness." 

— Norman  O.  Brown 
Life  Against  Death,  1959 


deficit.  The  Republicans  know 
that  the  masses  will  protect 
their  measly  $50  bonds  by 
fiercely  resisting  any  serious 
campaign  against  the  debt. 

As  a  second  precaution,  the 
Republicans  made  alliances 
with  foreigners.  The  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration, shrewdly  recogniz- 
ing that  foreign  countries  would 
soon  have  a  strong  voice  in  our 
economic  affairs,  started  a  mas- 
sive drive  to  sell  the  debt 
abroad.  President  Nixon  has 
spent  much  of  his  time  peddling 
Treasury  notes  to  foreign  emis- 
saries, and  he  has  been  success- 
ful beyond  his  wildest  dreams. 
Foreigners  held  only  $14  bil- 
lion of  the  American  debt 
when  he  took  office,  and  they 
recently  galloped  past  $60  bil- 
lion. Today,  the  international 
capitals  are  firmly  wedded  to 
the  debt  scheme. 

The  master  plan  is  now  solid- 
ly entrenched  and  the  finest 
hour  of  funny  money,  as  al- 
ways, lies  ahead. 

— Taylor  Branch 
This  revelation  came  to  Taylor 
Branch,  Harper's  Washington  editor, 
in  a  fiscal  dream. 


The  Sound 
of  Solvency 

"She's  got  an  indiscreet 
voice,"  I  remarked.  "It's  full 
of — "  I  hesitated. 

"Her  voice  is  full  of  money," 
he  said  suddenly. 

That  was  it.  I'd  never  under- 
stood before.  It  was  full  of 
money — that  was  the  inexhaust- 
ible charm  that  rose  and  fell 
in  it,  the  jingle  of  it,  the  cym- 
bals' song  of  it.  .  .  .  High  in  a 
white  palace  the  king's  daugh- 
ter, the  golden  girl. . .  . 

— F.  Scott  Fitzgerald 
The  Great  Gatsby,  1925 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  MAKE  A  MILLION... 

It  has  been  my  fate  to  know  people  who  have  made  consider- 
able amounts  of  money,  sometimes  millions,  in  the  market.  One 
is  Harry,  who  made  it  and  blew  it  and  made  it  again.  Harry 
really  wanted  to  make  a  million  dollars,  and  he  did.  I  think  Mr. 
L.inheart  Stearns  had  a  very  good  point  when  he  said  the  end 
object  of  investment  ought  to  be  serenity.  Now  if  you  think  mak- 
ing a  million  dollars  will  give  you  serenity,  there  are  two  things 
you  can  do.  One  is  to  find  a  good  head  doctor  and  see  if  you  can 
discover  why  you  think  a  million  dollars  will  give  you  this  serenity. 
This  will  involve  lying  on  a  couch,  remembering  dreams,  talking 
about  your  mother,  and  paying  forty  dollars  an  hour.  If  your 
course  is  successful,  you  will  realize  that  you  do  not  want  a  million 
dollars  but  something  else  which  the  million  dollars  represents  to 
you,  such  as  love,  potency,  mother,  or  what  have  you.  Released, 
you  can  go  off  about  your  business  and  not  worry  any  more,  and 
you  will  be  poorer  only  by  the  number  of  hours  you  spent  in  ac- 
complishing this  times  forty  dollars. 

The  other  thing  you  can  do  is  to  go  ahead  and  make  the  million 
dollars  and  be  serene.  Then  you  will  have  both  a  million  dollars 
and  serenity,  and  you  do  not  have  to  deduct  the  number  of  hours 
times  forty  dollars  unless  you  feel  guilty  about  making  it. 

—"Adam  Smith" 
The  Money  Game,  1968 
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Will  Power 

Editor's  Note:  The  following  doc- 
ument was  sent  along  to  us  by  a 
reader,  Mr.  Protagones  Bruce  of 
San  Francisco  and  Fire  Island. 
His  covering  letter  suggested 
that  our  WRAPAROUND  would 
be  less  than  complete  if  we  omit- 
ted mention  of  "that  wonder- 
ful tool  by  which  the  rich  among 
us  transform  the  helplessness  of 
old  age  into  power  undreamt  of 
in  youth,  and  in  the  process 
convert  mere  dross  into  im- 
mortality." Mr.  Bruce  refers,  of 
course,  to  wills,  testaments,  leg- 
acies, bequests — the  whole  legal 
arsenal  employed  by  the  prop- 
ertied classes  to  beguile  their 
last  years  in  this  world  with  the 
promise  that  they  shall  be  as 
gods  in  the  next  one. 


Dear  Mark,  Linda,  Jeremy,  and 
Cheryl, 

Being  of  sound  mind,  and 
under  ihe  influence  of  nothing 
but  the  principles  of  strict  rea- 
son and  personal  satisfaction 
that  have  always  guided  my  be- 
havior, it  please^  me  to  offer 
you,  my  children,  some  small 
(but  I  hope  persuasive)  ex- 
planation of  this,  my  last  will 
and  testament. 

Let  it  not  be  taken  as  an 
apology.  I  have  always  been  al- 
lergic to  the  sense  of  guilt.  My 
activities — the  very  ones  that 
amassed  the  fortune  I  now  dis- 
pose of — deeply  involved  me  in 
swamps  of  moral  ambiguity.  I 
sought  them  out,  however,  since 
each  encounter  with  evil  served 
only  as  a  vaccination  against 
my  allergy.  The  consequence,  as 
you  know,  is  that  my  name  is 
held  in  high  esteem  and  my 
honor  is  unblemished.  These 
two,  name  and  honor,  are  all 
that  I  bequeath  you. 

Over  the  years,  we  have  dis- 
cussed together,  and  each  in  his 
own  way  demonstrated,  the  dis- 
continuity in  values,  conduct, 
and  perception  between  your 
generation  and  mine.  The  gen- 
eration gap,  as  we  so  lightly 
called  it,  amused  and  saddened 
me  by  turns.  For  you  it  was  a 
fact  of  life.  For  me,  at  first,  it 
had  as  much  reality  as  your 
whining  allegations  that  "none 
of  the  other  kids  wear  them," 
when  your  mother  forced  ga- 
loshes on  your  feet  on  slushy 
school  days.  But  you  believed  in 
the  generation  gap,  your  half- 
formed  intellects  seizing  this 
pathetic    sociological  concept 


to  validate  your  indulgences. 

What  you  forgot,  of  course, 
or  chose  to  ignore,  is  that  your 
mother  and  I  brought  you  into 
this  world  (none  of  you  was  an 
accident!)  to  be  members  of 
a  family — not  of  the  Pepsi  gen- 
eration, or  some  such  collection 
of  coincidental  appetites.  But 
your  addiction  to  contempo- 
raneity, to  "Nowness,"  to  being 
"with  it,"  has  frustrated  our 
purpose  and  made  meaningless 
the  wealth  I  created  to  be  the 
instrument  of  that  purpose  after 
I  am  gone.  "Nowness,"  more- 
over, proved  catching.  In  com- 
mon with  many  of  my  aging 
contemporaries,  I  have  spent  my 
retirement  in  gratifying  a  few 
indulgences  of  my  own.  The 
tobacco  plantation  in  Barbados 
proved  disastrous  financially, 
but  the  house  I  built  there  con- 
tinues to  offer  shelter  and  de- 
light in  the  winter  months.  In 
like  manner,  many  of  my  other 
recent  investments  and  expen- 
ditures have  been  a  considerable 
drain  on  the  estate,  though 
hardly  to  the  extent  of  ruin  that 
many  other  aged  parents  have 
achieved. 

My  holdings,  alas,  remain 
enormous.  I  would  have  enjoyed 
leaving  them  to  my  children 
and.  through  them,  to  my  de- 
scendants for  some  time  to  come. 
But  as  you  have  defined  your- 
selves by  your  generation,  so  I 
find  it  fitting  and  proper  to 
bequeath  my  estate,  not  to  you, 
but  in  your  name  to  certain  se- 
lected avatars  of  your  time. 

In  the  name  of  Mark  Slats, 
I  give  and  bequeath  the  sum  of 
$20  million  to  the  Students  In- 
ternational Meditation  Society, 
Maharishi  International  Univer- 
sity, for  research  into  the  va- 
rieties of  nonrational  discourse. 

In  the  name  of  Linda  Slats 
Artemis,  I  give  and  bequeath 
the  sum  of  $17  million  to  Ms. 


Magazine,  to  make  possible 
its  Arabic-language  edition. 

In  the  name  of  Jeremy  Slats, 
I  give  and  bequeath  all  my  real 
property  on  Barbados  to  the 
government  of  that  island,  to  be 
used,  as  they  requested,  for  the 
foundation  and  support  of  a 
National  "War  College,  the  bet- 
ter to  prosecute  its  ongoing 
struggle  with  the  imperialist 
forces  of  U.S.  tourism. 

Jin  the  name  of  Cheryl  Slats 
Arbor,  I  give  and  bequeath  my 
collection  of  Victorian  chamber 
pots  to  the  Society  for  the  Prop- 
agation of  Organic  Gardening. 

The  remainder  of  my  real  and 
liquid  assets  I  give  and  bequeath 
outright  to  my  nephew  Protag- 
ones Bruce,  about  whom  I 
know  precisely  nothing  except 
the  promising  resonance  of  his 

Bas£ned=    Tfllfo  Jjj^ 
Wilbur  Slats 

Green  Energy 

In  dealing  with  money,  we 
are  constantly  involved  in  a 
kind  of  chaos.  This  results  from 
a  break  in  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  earth  and  oneself.  Re- 
lating to  the  earth  means  know- 
ing when  to  act  practically  and 
directly,  actually  feeling  a  kin- 
ship with  whatever  work  is  be- 
ing done.  We  rarely  have  this 
feeling  when  it  comes  to  money 
matters. 

Money  is  basically  a  very 
simple  thing.  But  our  attitude 
toward  it  is  overloaded,  full  of 
preconceived  ideas  that  stem 
from  the  development  of  the 
self-aggrandizing  ego  and  its 
manipulative  processes.  The 
mere  fact  of  handling  money — 
just  pieces  of  paper — is  viewed 
as  a  very  serious  game. 

Somehow  it  is  almost  like  a 
child  building  a  sand  castle  and 
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IN  THIS  WE  TRUST? 

In  reality,  money  is  a  symbol  of  the  emotional  relations  between 
an  individual  and  the  other  members  of  his  group.  It  is  the  record 
of  a  complex  system  comprised  of  rights  and  correlative  promises 
arising  out  of  human  actions  in  the  past  and  human  faith  in  the 
future.  Much  in  our  society  is  based  on  these  promises;  the  word 
"credit"  means  "faith."  To  a  great  extent,  money  has  become  a 
record  of  interpersonal  promises.  This  is  even  more  understand- 
able when  we  realize  that  most  of  our  transactions  are  carried  on 
by  checks,  &r  even  phone  calls,  and  that  a  large  part  of  the 
money  in  existence,  such  as  savings  accounts,  bonds,  and  insur- 
ance policies,  exists  merely  in  the  form  of  records  in  the  office  of 
business  concerns.  Thus  the  symbol  of  money,  regardless  of  its 
form,  is  a  seal  of  good  faith,  marking  society's  indebtedness  to  an 
individual  for  his  services  to  the  community.  — James  A.  Knight 

For  the  Love  of  Money,  1968 
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then  selling  tickets  for 
sion  to  it.  The  differen 
tween  playing  as  a  chil  ■ 
playing  as  an  adult  is  that  t|j: 
adult's  game,  money  .  j; 
volved.  A  child  doesn't  Mi 
about  money,  whereas  >ute 
would  like  to  charge  peoi- 1 
mission  to  this  solemn  coijv;. 
tion. 

We  might,  then,  try  to  j 
money  as  insignificant,  asf 
ly  a  credential,  a  token 
creative  capacity  or  our  ici 
cality,  but  at  the  same  tinibf 
cause  money  is  connected:! 
the  energy  arising  from  otltt- 
conceptions,  it  takes  on'; 
significance.  We  may  eveJW 
embarrassment  about  it-j  n 
somewhat  too  close  Will 
heart.  We  try  to  call  l| 
something  else — "bread*  or 
"bucks" — to  relieve  that  fanj. 
Or,  we  choose  to  think  of|» 
ey  as  our  lifeline,  a  souisoil 
security,  its  abstract  cii 
representing  some  unspei  ilf 
aspect  of  our  personalis  I 
have  gone  bankrupt  ani'K 
heart";  "I'm  a  solid  citizei  I 
a  steady  bank  accoun;  1 
have  so  much  money  that  :re 
is  no  room  for  simplicity  II 
life." 

This  energy  money  takdfj 
makes  a  tremendous  diffc « 
in  the  process  of  comm'J 
tion  and  relationships.  *  i 
friend  suddenly  refuses  tv 
his  check  at  a  restaurartf 
automatic  feeling  of  rese: 
or  separation  from  him 
If  one  buys  a  friend  a 
tea,  it  is  just  a  cup,  hot 
and  tea,  but  somehow  tht^ 
tor  of  meaningfulness  gel 
ed. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  w 
while  to  work  with  the  ne|  t 
aspects  of  money  in  ord 
gain  some  understanding  S 
ourselves.  We  must  try  t( : 


cover  how  to  view  this 
rassing  and  potent  coi 
as  a  part  of  ourselves  whii 
cannot  ignore.  When  we 
to  money  properly,  it  is 
merely  a  token  of  exchanj 
of  our  abstract  energy;  its 
becomes  a  discipline.  No  U 
hooked  by  it  as  a  medicinj 
has  become  a  drug,  we  can 
with  it  in  a  practical, 
way,  as  a  master  deals 
tools. 

— Chbgyam  Trungpa,  Ril 

Chogyam  Trungpa,  Rinpoche,  ft 
ly  the  head  of  a  Tibetan  mont 
is  the  director  of  Buddhist  medi 
centers  throughout  the  U.S.  and 
ad  a. 


WRAPAROUND  CONTINUES  ON  P 
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he  book  club  for  people 
f  ho  don't  like  book  clubs 


The  Literary  Guild  is 
for  people  who  like  to  read 
but  don't  like  to  pay 
book  store  prices... 
who  don't  like  being  told 
when  they  must  buy 
the  books  they  read. 

Join  the  Literary  Guild  now, 
choose  any  4  for  just  $1... 
choose  4  more  whenever 
you  want  to  and  save 
30%  or  more  on  practically 
every  book  you  buy. 

Here's  how  the  Literary  Guild  plan  works: 

Pick  four  books  (or  sets)  and  send  in  the  coupon.  You  pay  $1 
(plus  shipping  and  handling)  when  your  application  is 
accepted.  If,  after  ten  days,  you  decide  you  don't  want  your 
books,  just  send  them  back  and  we'll  cancel  your  membership. 

About  every  four  weeks  (14  times  a  year)  you'll  receive  the 
Literary  Guild  magazine. You  choose  the  books  you  want  from 
the  dozens  of  best-sellers  in  each  issue.  ..practically  every 
book  with  a  discount  of  30%  or  more. 

To  order  the  Selection,  do  nothing:  it's  shipped  to  you  auto- 
matically. If  you  want  an  alternate,  or  no  book  at  all,  fill  in  your 
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J.  Taylor  DeWeese 


How  to  protect  fifty  million  people  in  the  FBI's  new  crime  file 


rnp  wo  of  EVERY  FIVE  American 
I  males  will  be  arrested  on  a  non- 
traffic  charge  at  some  time  in  their 
lives.  For  urban  residents,  it's  three 
out  of  five;  for  blacks,  four  out  of 
five.  A  Presidential  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  estimates  that  at 
this  rate  some  50  million  Americans 
will  have  criminal  arrest  records  by 
the  end  of  the  decade. 

When  they  art;  arrested,  their 
names  will  be  sent  to  a  local  data 
center,  then  forwarded  to  the  FBI 
computer  at  the  National  Crime  In- 
formation Center  (NCIC)  in  Wash- 
ington. There,  the  record  will  be  en- 
coded on  magnetic  tape  and  fed  into 
a  data  bank  that  can  be  instantane- 
ously accessible  to  employers,  police, 
courts,  and  credit  bureaus  at  the  push 
of  a  button  on  any  of  some  40,000 
remote-access  terminals  scattered 
across  the  country.  A  "criminal"  rec- 
ord for  each  person  remains  in  the 
system  forever — even  if  the  charges 
are  dismissed,  or  the  matter  is  re- 
ferred to  the  juvenile  courts,  or  the 
convicted  offender  is  fully  rehabili- 
tated. 

The  Federal  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  has  spent 
nearly  $90  million  to  create  more 
than  one  hundred  local  data  banks. 
The  FBI  began  feeding  criminal  his- 
tories into  its  computer  last  year,  and 
hopes  to  have  the  entire  national  net- 
work of  local  data  centers  operation- 
al by  1975. 

The  mushrooming  data  banks  that 
will  store  law-enforcement  informa- 
tion on  over  50  million  Americans 
pose  an  obvious  threat  to  civil  liber- 
ties. For,  despite  the  presumption  of 
innocence  written  into  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Judeo-Christian  doctrine 
of  redemption,  a  person  once  ac- 
cuse.! oi  a  crime  is  permanently  rele- 
gate I  to  second-class  citizenship. 
His  chanci  gaining  lawful  era- 
ployment,  credit,  insurance,  educa- 
tion, and  community  acceptance  are 
greatly  diminished.  For  the  person 
once  convicted,  these  opportunities 
are  often  extinguished  altogether. 


The  potential  for  injury  is  magni- 
fied by  the  very  real  possibility  that 
a  person's  record  will  be  inaccurate 
or  misleading.  One-third  of  the  FBI's 
records  are  incomplete  because  local 
courts  and  police  agencies  have  failed 
to  submit  the  final  disposition  of  the 
charge.  Why  the  FBI  continues  to 
broadcast  records  it  knows  are  in- 
accurate remains  a  mystery. 

Even  more  disturbing,  many  peo- 
ple who  have  never  been  associated 
with  a  crime  will  find  their  names  on 
record.  The  local  crime  computer  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  for  example, 
contains  the  following  questionable 
categories  of  information:  local  and 
national  intelligence  subjects,  college 
students  known  to  have  participated 
in  disturbances,  persons  with  a  his- 
tory of  mental  illness,  persons  sus- 
pected of  shoplifting,  persons  who 
have  confronted  or  opposed  govern- 
ment officials.  Thus,  an  individual 
who  has  merely  sought  medical  treat- 
ment or  appeared  "suspicious"  may 
find  himself  in  files  labeled  "crim- 
inal justice  information."  The  slip- 
shod standards  in  Kansas  City  are  es- 

/.  Taylor  DeWeese,  an  attorney,  is  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  on  Data 
Hanks  and  associate  editor  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Law  Review. 


pecially  disturbing,  because  thk 
tern  was  built  up  during  the  tl 
of  police  chief  Clarence  M.  Ke 
who  is  now  director  of  the  FBI. 

In  the  past,  the  inefficienci 
traditional  record-keeping  ga^  I 
dividuals  at  least  some  hope 
caping  their  past  and  starting  a 
life.  Records  scattered  across  thi 
graphic  landscape  were  lost,  bi 
or  simply  inaccessible.  A  perso: 
a  second  chance — if  only  by  de  I 

Today,  the  growing  netwoi  f 
computer  record  repositories  gull 
tees  the  immortality  of  past  chaH 
offenses,  and  suspicions.  ThejH 
banks  will  become  a  kind  of  pH 
— a  "record  prison" — as  the  coH 
ter  with  its  indefatigable  melH 
and  its  instantaneous  recall  H 
many  into  their  status  as  criiH 
offenders  and  walls  them  off  frofl 
rest  of  society.  For  the  record  II 
oner  there  is  no  possibility  of  pH 
or  time  off  for  good  behavior,  anl 
hope  of  release. 


TIO  AVOID  THIS  SCENARIO,  we 
not  and  need  not  pull  the  ph 
the  computers.  Ironically,  the 
technology  that  magnifies  the  p 
tial  for  abuse  offers  some  oppoi 
ties  to  safeguard  individual  ri 
Computers  can  be  programme!!! 
forget  as  well  as  to  remember, 
plex  schemes  for  expunging  m 
that  would  have  taken  hundrec- 
clerks  thousands  of  man-hours  ti 
complish  can  easily  be  program1!' 
into  the   computer  and   perfoi  Jl1 
automatically  in  a  matter  of  seem 
Codes  and  passwords  can  heW 
into  modern  data  systems  to  prej 
unauthorized  access.  The  compuj 
memory  can  be  compartments" 
so  that  users  with  the  right  passv 
can  get  certain  information  bu 
other  portions  of  the  data.  In 
the  National  Crime  Information 
ter  can  be  programmed  to  poli 
self. 

Effective   controls   on  the 
puter   must   address   the  tines 
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on-  and  is  acquitted  of  the 
charge,  the  arrest  record 
be  sealed  to  all  users  after  a 
onary  period  of  two  years.  If 
tvidual  is  convicted  of  a  new 
luring  the  probation  period, 
nous  arrest  would  become  a 
ent  part  of  his  record  for  law- 
ment  use.  However,  only  the 
on  portion  of  his  record 
ye  disseminated  to  outsiders. 
<rise.  if  the  individual  had  a 
s  conviction,  the  record  of 
-st  would  be  permanently  re- 
for  law-enforcement  use.  but 
nconviction  portion  of  his 
I  history  would  be  sealed  to 
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T»  HE  THOL  GHTFL  L  APPLICATION  of 
computer  technology  will  also 
help  preserve  distinctions  between 
authorized   and   unauthorized  use. 
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Files 
use  o 


record-keeping  often  made 
regulate  use  meaningless, 
ked  "sealed"  or  "for  official 


saves  on  its  various 
La  of  varying  sensitiv- 
ored  in  different  leaves. 


As  a  user  passes 


area  of  the  memory 


user  s 


or  ln- 


convichon  data  while  denying  them 
arrest  information. 

To  help  ensure  observance  of  the 
insider-outsider  distinction,  all  crim- 
inal data  systems  should  be  under 
the  control  of  a  disinterested  agency 
that  is  neither  an  inside  nor  an  out- 
side user  of  criminal  records. 

The  FBI  is  definitely  not  a  disin- 
terested agencv.  and  its  indiscrim- 


inate data  collection  has  received 
much  detailed  criticism  that  one 
slate — Massachusetts — refused  to  he- 
come  part  of  the  National  Crime  In- 
formation Center.  This  decision  cost 
Massachusetts  dearly  in  lost  federal 
funds,  but  state  officials  nevertheless 
resolved  not  to  participate  in  a  sys- 
tem with  such  a  loose  regard  for  in- 
dividual rights.  They  recognized  a 
principle  that  should  apply  to  all 
computer  crime  networks — that  un- 
proven  accusations,  ancient  trans- 
Tessions  Ions  since  expiated  hv  re- 
sponsible conduct,  and  inaccurate 
and  misleading  information  should 
not  be   md^riminatelv  broadcast 


puter  closely  resembles  the  heartless 
nature  of  Omar  Khayyam's  Moving 
Finger  which,  "having  writ.  Moves 
on:  nor  all  thy  Piety  nor  Wit  Shall 
lure  it  hack  to  cancel  half  a  Line. 
Nor  all  thy  Tears  wash  out  a  Word 
of  it.""  Like  the  Moving  Finger,  com- 
puters lack  the  inherent  ability  to 
forget,  to  forgive,  to  understand. 

By  giving  the  computer  a  eon- 
science,  we  can  give  many  more 
Americans  a  chance  for  a  fresh  start 
and  a  new  life.  — 


Hidden  in  Africa, 
a  4,000 -year- old  culture 
called  Ethiopia. 
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Meditation.'-  on 
Gregory  Bateson  and  the 
death  of  the  Bread-and-Butterfly 
by  Stewart  Brand 


CYBERNETICS  IS  THE  SCIENCE  of 
communication  and  control.  It 
has  little  to  do  with  machines  unless 
you  want  to  pursue  that  special  case. 
It  has  mostly  to  do  with  life,  with 
maintaining  circuit. 

I  came  into  cybernetics  from  pre- 
occupation with  biology,  world  sav- 
ing, and  mysticism.  What  I  found 
missing  was  atiy  clear  conceptual 
bonding  of  cybernetic  whole-systems 
thinking  with  religious  whole-systems 
thinking.  Three  years  of  scanning 
innumerable  books  for  The  It  hole 
Earth  Catalog  didn't  turn  it  up.  Nei- 
ther did  considerable  perusing  of  the 
two  literatures  and  taking  thought. 
All  I  did  was  increase  my  conviction 
that  intellectual  clarity  and  moral 
claritv  must  reconvene,  mingle  some 
notion  of  what  the  hell  consciousness 
is  and  is  for.  and  evoke  a  shareable 
self-enhancing  ethic  of  what  is  sacred, 
what  is  right  for  life. 

Tall  order.  In  the  summer  of  '72 
a  book  began  to  fill  it  for  me:  Steps 
to  an  Ecology  of  Mind,  by  Gregory 
Bateson  ( Ballantine  Books,  1972, 
517  pp..  $1.95  I. 

After  reading  it  I  couldn't  under- 
stand  why  Gregory  Bateson  was  fa- 
mous only  for  conceiving  the  Double 
Bind  theory  of  schizophrenia  in  the 
and  conceiving  a  daughter 
co-anthropologist  Margaret 
n  the  Thirties.  Here  was  high- 
I)  ori       I  application  of  cybernetics, 
bii  linguistics,  psychology,  and 

form  to  fieldwork  with  New 

Guinc  and  Balinese  natives,  por- 
poise-, i!  holies,  schizophrenics, 
beetles,  and  national  histories.  Here 
were  statements  such  as:  "No  organ- 


Stewart  Brand  was  the  alitor  of  The  Whole 
Earth  Catalog,  whose  last  edition  toon  the 
National  Hook  Award  in  1972. 


ism  can  afford  to  be  conscious  of 
matters  with  which  it  could  deal  at 
unconscious  levels."  "Mere  purpos- 
ive rationality  unaided  by  such 
phenomena  as  art,  religion,  dreams, 
and  the  like,  is  necessarily  pathogenic 
and  destructive  of  life;  its  virulence 
springs  specifically  from  the  circum- 
stance that  life  depends  upon  inter- 
locking circuits  of  contingency,  while 
consciousness  can  only  see  such  short 
arcs  as  human  purpose  may  direct." 
"The  social  scene  is  nowadays  char- 
acterized by  the  existence  of  a  large 
number  of  self-maximizing  entities 
which,  in  law,  have  something  like 
the  status  of  'persons' — trusts,  com- 
panies, political  parties,  unions,  com- 
mercial and  financial  agencies,  na- 
tions, and  the  like.  In  biological  fact, 
these  entities  are  precisely  not  per- 
sons and  are  not  even  aggregates  of 
whole  persons.  They  are  aggregates 
of  parts  of  persons."  "If  Lake  Erie 
is  driven  insane,  its  insanity  is  in- 
corporated in  the  larger  system  of 
your  thought  and  experience."  "They 
say  that  power  corrupts;  but  this,  I 
suspect,  is  nonsense.  What  is  true  is 
that  the  idea  of  power  corrupts." 

So  goes  one  thread  in  the  book,  a 
rigorous  scientific  refutation  of  the 
notion  that  rational  science  is  ade- 
quate to  save  us.  Not  bad  for  a  fifth- 
generation  atheist.  ("My  father,  the 
geneticist  William  Bateson,  used  to 
read  us  passages  of  the  Bible  at 
breakfast — lest  we  grow  up  to  be 
empty-headed  atheists."  \ 

Apparently  Bateson's  unusual  work 
with  the  pathologies  of  individual  in- 
sanity and  alcohol  addiction  was 
yielding  powerful  insights  into  our 
social  pathologies.  Steps  to  the  Mind 
of  Ecology.  I  wanted  more.  There 
were    radically    different    habits  of 


thought  going  on  in  Bateson  thl 
wanted  to  replace  some  of  my  hafl 
with.   I  knew  that  young  que; 
were  trekking  to  his  door  with 
same  private  fervor  one  used  t 
sociate  with  prepopularity  Man 
McLuhan  or  Buckminster  Fuller 
that  half  a  dozen  disciplines  bi 
guered  him  with  the  errands  a 
dant  on  heavyweight  status.  I 
to  find  some  way  to  hang  out 
him  without  trespassing  excessi 
Researching  this  article  was  tb 
lution. 

'"The  Biology  of  Culture  and 
sciousness"  is  the  modest  title 
Bateson's  course  at  the  Universit; 
California's  new  Santa  Cruz  cam] 
I  took  my  tape  recorder  to  two  in 
ings  of  the  class,  then  to  his  half 
ished  house  in  Big  Sur  for  sevi 
hours'  talk  about  matters  not  iiuj 
book  or  the  class.  It  was  so  dam 
nice — the  upper-Bohemian  sple: 
on  the  mountain  there  with  his  fa: 
— five-year-old  golden-haired  dai 
ter  Nora,  twenty-one-year-old 
John,  and  current  broad  Lois  (a 
weary  of  always  being  reportei 
"third  wife  Lois"  and  suggested 
variation).  I  kept  coming  back 
wound  up  with  too  much  mat 
too  divergent  and  too  Socratii 
makes  you  say  it )  for  easy  repo 
His  discourse  is  the  opposite 
tidy  closed  system;  it  persistel 
veers  down  primrose  paths,  off 
galaxies  of  human  ignorance 
on  itself  mirrored,  and  out  oi 
reach  of  language. 


START  ANYWHERE.  Paralingui 
(Gregory   was  investigating 
when  I  first  met  him  briefly  in 
at  the  VA  Hospital  in  Palo 
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About  73%  of  glass  is  sand  -  the  most  common 
stance  in  the  earth's  crust.  It's  this  natural  composition 
appeals  to  the  nation's  homemakers.  They  like  what 
s  shows  them  about  the  products  they  buy.  They  like 
turity  of  glass  and  its  re-sealability.  They  like  the  fact 
glass  protects  the  flavor  of  food  and  beverages. 

Equally  important,  it's  this  natural  composition  that 
9S  a  glass  container  an  ideal  environmental  package, 
i  be  returned  to  the  earth  in  virtually  its  original  form. 

Of  course,  not  all  glass  goes  back  to  the  earth.  But 
use  glass  is  recyclable,  more  and  more  is  going  back 
e  industry  for  making  new  glass  bottles  and  jars. 

The  glass  industry  is  also  continuing  to  develop 
uses  for  used  glass  such  as  road  paving  material, 
truction  panels,  bricks,  insulation,  terrazzo  and 
ctive  paints. 

When  you  add  it  all  up,  it's  easy  to  see  why 
umer  preference  for  glass  containers  continues  to 
'.  In  terms  of  its  attributes,  its  utility 
ecyclability,  glass  is  a  natural, 
i  copy  of  The  glass  container  story," 

Glass  Container  Manufacturers 
lute,  Dept.  B,  1800  K  Street,  N.W., 
tington.  D.C.  20006. 
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ass.  It's  a  natural. 
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BERTAIMI  & 
BRACIOLA 


Whether  it's  at  a  fine  Italian  restaurant 
or  on  your  table  at  home,  nothing 
compliments  Braciola  like  a  bottle  of 
soft,  fresh-tasting  Bertani  Bardolino. 


BEEF  ESRACIOtA  i  (Serves  6) 

12  thin  slices  lop  round,  about 
!  .  inch  Thick 

I  .  pound  Italian  salami,  minced 

I I  pound  veal,  ground 

1  i  cup  grated  Parmesan  cheese 
2  tablespoons  butter,  softened 

1  cup  soft  white  breadcrumbs 
1  i  cup  milk 

2  tablespoons  minced  parsley 
1  eRg,  beaten 

Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 


12  very  thin  slices  prosciutto 
2  tablespoons  olive  oil 
2  tablespoons  butter 
1  large  clove  garlic 

1  large  onion,  chopped 

2  carrots,  chopped 
1  bay  leaf 

cup  dry  white  wine 
1  can  labout  2  poundsl 
plum  tomatoes,  sieved 


Flatten  slues  nf  beef  as  thinly  as  possible 

Mix  ".round  meals,  cheese,  butter,  bread- 
crumbs soaked  in  milk  and  squeezed  dry,  pars- 
lev  and  egg  Taste  mixture  and  season  with 
salt  and  pepper. 

Place  a  slice  of  prosciutto  on  each  piece  of 
beef,  spread  with  stuffing.  Roll  slices  tightly 
and  tie  with  string. 

Heal  oil,  butter  together  in  large  skillet.  Add 
garlic,  onion,  carrots  and  bay  leaf,  saute  few 
minutes.  Add  beet  rolls  and  brown  well  on  all 
sides. 

Stir  in  wine  and  cook  over  moderate  heat 
until  most  of  the  liquid  has  evaporated. 

Add  tomatoes  and  bring  to  a  boil. 

Reduce  heat  to  low  and  simmer  for  an  hour, 
or  until  the  beef  is  fork  lender. 

Remove  beef  to  a  warm  platter.  Strain  pan 
liquid,  return  to  skillet  and  cook  for  a  few 
minutes  until  thickened  to  taste.  Pour  over 
beef  rolls  and  serve  ho;. 


FOR  FREE  COIORFUE  BERTANI  WINE  GUIDE 

AND  GOURMET  RECIPE  BOOKLET  WRITE: 

SK.  ISth  FLOOR,  488  MADISON  AVE.,  N  Y  C.  10020 


BERTANI 

When  Italians  get  together 


THE  NECESSARY  I'VKADOX 
California.  Paralinguistics  is 
communication  that  goes  on  h 
talk — all  the  pauses,  grunts, 
facial  and  body  movements  t! 
turns    out,   always    convey  e 
what  you're  really  at  and  are  a 
received  and  I  at  least  unconsciti 
understood.  "What  about  I y in; 
asked.  "Lying  is  impossible, 
slip  is  always  showing.  Some  ( 
fellow  psychotherapists  arc  not  t] 
happy  about  that.  You  preten 
and-so,  and  the  patient  preten 
believe  you." 

So  we  proceed  to  the  celeb  d 
Double  Bind  and  the  cybernetic  I 
tion  of  hierarchical  levels.  Pa  i 
guistics  functions  as  a  context  t 
er;  it  makes  metastatements  su  1 
"rnt  joking,  "  "This  is  importan 
"Listen  carefully,  I'm  implying 
1  routinely  present  you  with 
ments    and    metastatements  \i 
contradict  each  other — saying  h 
you  and  conveying  1  dismiss  yori 
example-  and  you  care,  and  I" 
ish  you  either  way  you  take  it 
can  count  on  going  nuts,  becaus 
force  you  to  believe  that  my  ct 
diction  is  in  \<>tir  mind.  Such  a  J 
ble  Bind  can  be  so  exquisite  an 
quisitely  engrossing  that  you  c 
pear    into    another  communic; 
mode  of  your  own  devising,! 
consistent  and  apart:  schizopfct 

Gregory  ibis  British  accent1 
irony  intact  alter  sixteen  yea:, 
U.S.  citizenship  I :  "The  Double 
theory  was  always  stated  with  a 
tradiction  in  it — that  it  s  not 
when  the  superperson  or  the  p 
or  the  god  or  something  pent 
the  other  fellow  for  having  foil* 
the  leads  and  metafiles  previ 
given.  In  Mary  l'oppins.  a  m 
says.  'Did  my  daughters  gi 
other  children  any  gingerbread 
And  one  daughter  he-itate.-  ant 
other  says,  "Not  yet.  mother,'* 
the  mother  says,  'Who  gave  yo| 
mis-ion  to  give  away  mv  gii 
bread?!'" 

The  classic  Bind:  "Tell  me, 
love  me.  "I  love  you.  "Wh] 
vou  only  say  that  when  I  ask  yi 

Gregory:  "  Then  there  is  titer 
more  subtle  case  in  which  the  ri 
not  .-witched.  Shall  we  >ay  a  k 
action  is  insisted  upon  by  the  |j 
ient.  The  case  in  which  A  tB 
a  spontaneous  affectionate  mov 
ward  P>.  and  B  grabs  it.  wh 
markably  quickly  destroys  tl 
lationship.  Because  the  mesi 
delivered  in  the  frame  in  \vhi< 


■ 


lie  Lazy  Man's  Way  to  Riches 


'Most  People  Are  Too  Busy  Earning  a  Living  to  Make  Any  Money3 


ed  to  work  hard.  The  18- 
ays.  The  7-day  weeks. 
I  didn't  start  making  big 
until  I  did  less  — a  lot  less, 
example,  this  ad  took  about 
s  to  write.  With  a  little  luck, 
Id  earn  me  50,  maybe  a  hun- 
housand  dollars, 
it's  more,  I'm  going  to  ask 
send  me  10  dollars  for  some- 
hat'll  cost  me  no  more  than 
ts.  And  I'll  try  to  make  it  so 
ible  that  you'd  be  a  darned 
<t  to  do  it. 

r  all,  why  should  you  care  if 
9  $9.50  profit  if  I  can  show 
»w  to  make  a  lot  more? 
it  if  I'm  so  sure  that  you  will 
noney  my  Lazy  Man's  Way 
il  make  you  the  world's  most 
d  guarantee? 

here  it  is:  I  won't  even  cash 
heck  or  money  order  for  31 
fter  I've  sent  you  my  mate- 

t'll  give  you  plenty  of  time 
it,  look  it  over,  try  it  out. 
m  don't  agree  that  it's  worth 
st  a  hundred  times  what 

vested,  send  it  back.  Your 
icd  check  or  money  order 

put  in  the  return  mail. 

only  reason  I  won't  send  it 
a  and  bill  you  or  send  it 
.  is  because  both  these  meth- 
/olve  more  time  and  money. 

I'm  already  going  to  give 
le  biggest  bargain  of  your 

mse  I'm  going  to  tell  you 
t  took  me  11  years  to  per- 
ow  to  make  monev  the  Lazy 
Way. 

.—  now  I  have  to  brag  a  lit- 
on't  mind  it.  And  it's  neces- 
fco  prove  that  sending  me  10 
5. ..which  I'll  keep  "in  es- 

until  you're  satisfied  ...  is 
artest  thing  you  ever  did. 
re  in  a  home  that's  worth 
00.  I  know  it  is,  because  I 
3  down  an  offer  for  that 

My  mortgage  is  less  than 
aat,  and  the  only  reason  I 
;t  paid  it  off  is  because  my 
ccountant  says  I'd  be  an 

'  office,"  about  a  mile  and  a 
)m  my  home,  is  right  on  the 
:  My  view  is  so  breathtaking 
host  people  comment  that 
on't  see  how  I  get  any  work 
But  I  do  enough.  About  6 
a  day,  8  or  9  months  a  year. 
,  rest  of  the  time  we  spend  at 


our  mountain  "cabin."  I  paid 
$30,000  for  it -cash. 

I  have  2  boats  and  a  Cadillac. 
All  paid  for. 

We  have  stocks,  bonds,  invest- 
ments, cash  in  the  bank.  But  the 
most  important  thing  I  have  is 
priceless:  time  with  my  family. 

And  I'll  show  you  just  how  I  did 
it— the  Lazy  Man's  Way— a  secret 
I've  shared  with  just  a  few  friends 
'til  now. 

It  doesn't  require  "education." 
I'm  a  high  school  graduate. 

It  doesn't  require  "capital." 
When  I  started  out,  I  was  so  deep 
in  debt  that  a  lawyer  friend  ad- 
vised bankruptcy  as  the  only  way 
out.  He  was  wrong.  We  paid  oft  our 
debts  and,  outside  of  the  mortgage, 
don't  owe  a  cent  to  any  man. 

It  doesn't  require  "luck."  I've 
had  more  than  my  share,  but  I'm 
not  promising  you  that  you'll  make 
as  much  money  as  I  have.  And  you 
may  do  better;  1  personally  know 
one  man  who  used  these  principles, 
worked  hard,  and  made  11  million 
dollars  in  8  years.  But  money  isn't 
everything. 

It  doesn't  require  "talent."  Just 
enough  brains  to  know  what  to 
look  for.  And  I'll  tell  you  that. 


It  doesn't  require  "youth."  One 
woman  I  worked  witb  is  over  70. 
She's  travelled  the  world  over, 
making  all  the  money  she  needs, 
doing  only  what  I  (aught  her. 

It  doesn't  require  "experience." 
A  widow  in  Chicago  has  been  aver- 
aging $25,000  a  year  for  the  past 
5  years,  using  my  methods. 

What  does  it  require?  Belief. 
Enough  to  take  a  chance.  Enough 
to  absorb  what  I'll  send  you. 
Enough  to  put  the  principles  into 
action.  If  you  do  just  that  -noth- 
ing more,  nothing  less  — the  results 
will  be  hard  to  believe.  Remember 
—  I  guarantee  it. 

You  don't  have  to  give  up  your 
job.  But  you  may  soon  be  making 
so  much  money  that  you'll  be  able 
to.  Once  again  —  I  guarantee  it. 

The  wisest  man  I  ever  knew  told 
me  something  I  never  forgot: 
"Most  people  are  too  busy  earning 
a  living  to  make  any  money." 

Don't  take  as  long  as  I  did  to 
find  out  he  was  right. 

I'll  prove  it  to  you,  if  you'll  send 
in  the  coupon  now.  I'm  not  asking 
you  to  "believe"  me.  Just  try  it.  If 
I'm  wrong,  all  you've  lost  is  a  cou- 
ple of  minutes  and  an  8-cent  stamp. 
But  what  if  I'm  right? 


Sworn  Statement: 

"I  have  examined  this  advertisement.  On  the  basis  of  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr.  Joe  Karbo  for  18  years  and  my  professional  relationship  as 
his  accountant,  I  certify  that  every  statement  is  true." 

[Accountant's  name  available  upon  request.] 

Bank  Reference: 

American  State  Bank 

675  South  Main  Street.  Orange.  California  92668 


Joe  Karbo 

17105  South  Pacific,  Dept.  492  -D 
Sunset  Beach,  California  90742 

Joe,  you  may  be  full  of  beans,  but  what  have  I  got  to  lose?  Send 
me  the  Lazy  Man's  Way  to  Riches.  But  don't  deposit  my  check  or 
money  order  {or  31  days  after  it's  in  the  mail. 

If  I  return  your  material— for  any  reason— within  that  time,  return 
my  uncashed  check  or  money  order  to  me.  On  that  basis,  here's  my 
ten  dollars. 

□  Please  send  Air  Mail.  I'm  enclosing  an  extra  dollar. 

Name 


Arldress 


City 

State 

Zip 

I  1973  Joe  Karbo 

Audition  "An  Evening  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  OrchestraTforlO  DAYS  FREE 

4  Complete 

Masterpieces 
on  3  Superb 

LP  Records 
.Yours  for  only  $747!  >J 

plus  small  postage/handling  charge  "^1 


1> 


The 

Planets 

Seven  dazzling  astrological 
portraits  by  Gustav  Hoist. 
"Seems  to  herald  a  new  era  in 
recorded  sound"  (Stereo 
Review).  William  Steinberg 
conducts  superbly. 

Winter 
Dreams 

Tchaikovsky's  lyrical  First 
Symphony  is  ideally  presented 
by  Michael  Tilson  Thomas, 
America's  outstanding  young 
conductor. 

The 
Moldau 

Includes  From  Bohemia's 
Woods  &  Fields.  Rafael 
Kubelik  is  the  acknowledged 
master  of  these  two  enchanting 
tone  poems  by  Smetana. 

Daphnis 
&  Chloe 

Ravel's  shimmering  Second 
Suite  from  his  ballet  of  Greek 
Mythology  is  brilliantly 
conducted  by  Claudio  Abbado. 
Includes  the  hauntingly  beautiful 
Pauane  for  a  Dead  Princess. 


Enjoy  a  complete  concert  program  of  the  most  colorfi- 
beautiful  and  exciting  music  ever  composed  — in  matchle 
performances  so  perfect,  sound  so  lifelike  — you'll  hard 
believe  you're  in  your  own  home  instead  of  a  concert  hall! 

Listen  free  for  10  days  to  stirring  masterpieces. . .  play? 
by  the  incomparable  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  for 
celebrated  conductors  . . .  recorded  by  Deutsche  Grammophc( 
with  astonishing  stereo  realism . . .  pressed  in  Europe  c 
superior,  silent-surfaced  discs! 

Save  50%  if  you  decide  to  keep  it! 

Audition  these  superb-quality  recordings  in  your  ow 
home  for  10  days  free  as  our  guest!  If  you  decide  they're  f 
magnificent  as  we  think  they  are,  you  can  keep  the  entii 
concert  program  plus  an  extra  bonus  record  (Richard  Straus- 
Also  Sprach  Zarathrustra)  plus  protective  case  plus  24-pac 
Concert  Guide  — all  for  only  $7.47!  That's  half  of  our  reguli- 
low  price  — and  a  savings  of  more  than  $20  off  the  suggest^ 
list  price  of  comparable  records  in  stores! 

This  special  half-price  offer  is  your  introductio 

to  . . .  the  International  Festival  of  Great  Orchestras  — a  uniqu< 
imaginative  home-listening  program  that  brings  complel 
recorded  concerts  directly  to  your  home  for  your  own  fre* 
auditions! 

Enjoy  the  world's  greatest  orchestras  ...  in  your 
own  living  room  concert  hall! 

These  exclusive  albums  sound  so  lifelike,  you  can  clos 
your  eyes  and  almost  believe  you're  in  Boston's  Symphon 
Hall  or  London's  Royal  Festival  Hall  or  Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw.  Each  3-record  concert  presents  a  differei 
celebrated  orchestra  in  performances  that  have  earned  th 
highest  critical  praise. 


See  and  hear  it  all  yourself 


Now 

you  can  save 

% 


off  the  regular  price  for  these 
t  top  quality  imported 
"  European  pressings  from 
Deutsche  Grammophon! 


Superior  quality  from  fine,  imported  pressings  . . . 

Despite  their  modest  cost,  all  International  Festival  records 
i  custom  pressed  to  the  highest  quality-control  standards  at 
r  European  plant  —  virtually  free  of  the  surface  noise  that  mars 
iny  records  produced  in  America  today.  You  can  really  enjoy 
2ry  note  of  our  superbly  realistic  stereo  recordings! 

Keep  only  the  records  you  want . . . 
ii  commitment ...  no  obligation! 

These  delightful  concert  programs  will  come  to  you  once 
lary  two  months  for  your  10-day  free  audition.  Each  new 
pgram  is  just  as  exceptional  as  your  introductory  set  in 
|i  'formance,  choice  of  music  and  technical  quality. 
|  Of  course,  you  can  decide  that  for  yourself,  since  you  are 
bays  free  to  return  any  album  without  buying  it  . . .  you  are 
f|t  bound  by  any  minimum  purchase  agreement. . .  and  you 
Iliy  cancel  your  free  audition  privileges  at  any  time! 

Save  $12.97  off  suggested  retail  prices 
Ij '  comparable  albums! 

i  When  you  choose  to  keep  a  concert  program,  you  pay 
I  y  the  regular  member's  price  of  $14.95  plus  a  small  postage 
jj  d  handling  charge  (and  sales  tax  where  required).  With  each 
lecord  album  you  also  get  a  bonus  record  and  informative 
j  ncert  Guide  to  keep  at  no  additional  cost  — a  total  value  of 
1 7.92  at  suggested  retail  prices  of  comparable  deluxe  records! 

Read  what  present  members  have  to  say  . . . 

Y  "Your  records  are  the  best  on  the  market!  Performances 
a,  superb,  surface  noise  nonexistent.  Your  Guide  books  are 
li  only  handsome  but  informative."  (A.N.,  Trenton,  N.J.) 

"You  feel  truly  that  you  are  there!  Absolutely  the  finest 
Wordings  throughout.  Hoping  that  more  cre  ^ming." 
IG.,  Lakewood,  Ohio) 

"What  perfect  programming,  what  magnificent,  dynamic. 

ii  iginative  performances."  (D.H.,  Brandon,  Fla.) 


Plus...Extra 
Bonus  Record 
"Also  Sprach 
Zarathustra" 

Enjoy  the  famous  and  dramatic  music  used  as  the 
theme  for  the  movie  "2001"  —  yours  as  a  bonus  when 
you  take  advantage  of  this  half-price  introductory  offer! 

Plus... 
Exclusive 
Concert  MB 
Guide 

A  complete  24-page  concert  program  with  pictures  and 
comment  about  the  orchestra,  conductors,  soloists,  com- 
posers and  their  music.  Written  by  experts  and  edited  to 
help  you  get  the  most  out  of  each  thrilling  performance! 

If  card  has  been  removed,  clip  and  mail  this  coupon! 


.  Mail  postage-free  card  today! 


i  Ml'l 


50%of  £  Coupon 

INTERNATIONAL  FESTIVAL  OF  GREAT  ORCHESTRAS 

333  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  60601 

Please  send,  for  my  free  audition,  the  three-record,  boxed  concert  program,  An  Evening 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  plus  Concert  Guide  and  bonus  record  I  may 
return  the  complete  set  after  10  days  and  owe  nothing,  or  keep  It  and  pay  only  $7  47 
(half  our  regular  price)  plus  a  small  postage/handling  charge  (sales  tax  extra  where 
required).  I  will  also  receive,  at  two-month  intervals,  further  concert  programs  —  three 
records  plus  bonus  LP  — by  world  renowned  orchestras  for  my  free  10  day  audition 
1  may  return  any  set.  or  keep  it  at  your  regular  low  price  (only  $14.95  complete  plus 
postage/handling  charge)  I  am  not  obligated  to  buy  any  records  whatsoever,  and  I 
may  cancel  this  arrangement  at  any  time. 


(please  print) 


Address 


Cits, 


Zip 


Offer  limited  to  U.S.  residents. 


THE  NECESSARY  PARADOX 

had  to  be  delivered,  it  becomes  a 
meaningless  message.  It  doesn  t 
mean  any  more  than  the  smile  of  the 
porpoise,  that  smiles  because  he 
can't  change  his  face." 

I  can  hear  it.  "Tell  me  you  love 
me."  "I  love  you."  "Thank  you." 

Gregory:  "A  joke  is  a  Double 
Bind,  hut  some  of  them  aren't  funny. 
I  don't  know  the  difference  between 
jokes  and  schizophrenia  and  religion. 
That  they  all  belong  in  the  same  box 
I'm  convinced.  Like  the  Bread-and- 
Butterfly." 

"Mm?"  say  I. 

"A  great  addition  to  the  Theory 
of  Involution — which  theory  Lewis 
Carroll  I  guess  didn't  like.  The  Bread- 
and-Butterfly  has  wings  of  bread  and 
butter  and  a  head  made  of  a  lump  of 
sugar.  Alice  says,  'What  does  it  live 
on?'  The  answer  is,  'Weak  tea  with 
cream  in  it.'  At  this  point  she  begins 
to  perceive  a  difficulty:  its  head  will 
dissolve  in  its  food.  So  she  says, 
'What  happens  if  it  can't  get  any?' 
And  the  (mat,  who's  acting  as  guide, 
says,  'It  dies.'  Alice  says,  "  That  must 
happen  rather  often.'  The  Gnat  says, 
'It  always  happens.' 

"I  think  this  was  intended,  you 
know,  as  a  caricature  of  Darwinism, 
and  it's  not  a  bad  caricature  of  nat- 
ural selection,  except  that  it  adds  an 
entirely  new  principle  to  the  whole 
evolutionary  process,  which  is,  in 
short,  the  principle  of  the  Double 
Bind.  The  Bread-and-Butterfly  does 
not  die  because  its  head  dissolves  in 
tea;  it  does  not  die  because  it  can't 
get  food;  it  dies  because  either  its 
head  dissolves  in  tea  or  it  can't  get 
food.  You  can't  localize  the  cause 
of  death." 

"If  paradox  is  the  structure  of  the 
Double  Bind,"  I  ask,  "what  drives 
it?  Control?" 

Gregory  sighs.  "At  the  first  level, 
control,  yes.  To  want  control  is  the 
pathology — not  that  the  person  gets 
control  because,  of  course,  you  never 
do." 

"How  innocent  is  the  victim?"  I 
inquire  innocently. 

"Not  inno<  cut  at  all.  I  had  a  schiz- 
ophrenic patient  who  said,  'If  it's 
not  the  way  I  want  it,  I'll  prove  it!' 
That's  the  back  Double  Bind.  He's 
fighting  a  battle,  and  he's  fighting 
with  this  same  tool.  He  can't  let  go 
of  the  tool." 

"What's  the  way  out?"  I  ask,  as 
mildly  as  possible,  considering  that 
it's  the  question  I  came  to  ask. 

"There  are  various  ways  of  making 
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these  discoveries — the  discoveries 
that  set  you  free.  One  of  them  is  to 
sit  in  the  lotus  position  for  several 
hours  a  day.  Another  is  to  go  around 
in  the  world  twisting  people's  tails  to 
see  what  happens — the  symptoms  of 
schizophrenia  are  weapons.  Schizo- 
phrenia  is  often  a  self-initiatory 
voyage.  All  these  trips  to  hell..." 

Gregory  talks  slowly,  with  rumi- 
native pauses.  This  is  a  long  one. 
"  The  moment  you  want  to  ask  the 
question,  'What  do  you  do  about  it?' 
that  question  itself  chops  the  total 
ecology.  I'm  really  talking  Taoism, 
you  know.  The  pathology  is  the 
breach  of  Taoism.  And  you  say,' Wei  I, 
now  what's  the  cure  for  a  breach  of 
Taoism?'  You  want  to  say  another 
breach  of  Taoism  is  the  cure  for  it." 


|  ASK  FOR  A  DEFINITION  of  "pathol- 
I  ogy." 

Long  pause.  "It  is  so  that  a  nice 
piece  of  forest  or  a  tide  pool  or  what- 
ever if  it's  doing  'well' — is  slowly 
increasing  its  complexity  up  to  a 
certain  point.  There's  an  upper  limit 
to  how  much  the  oxygen  or  space  or 
whatever  will  support." 

My  Biology  speaks  up.  "Is  that 
termed  'climax'?" 

"That's  called  climax  ecology,  yes. 
Now,  climax  is  very  unstable,  you 
know.  As  long  as  it  isn't  disturbed  it 
goes  on  forever,  but  once  one  dis- 
cordant idea  is  introduced,  the  whole 
thing  falls  to  pieces.  Wasn't  it  Christ 
who  said,  'Offenses  must  come?'  The 
classical  instance  I  use  is  the  intro- 
duction of  the  idea  of  conquest  into 
Hawaii.  These  rough  blackbirders, 
pirates,  whalers,  who  had  a  gun  or 
two,  a  couple  of  cannon,  told  Kame- 
hameha  I  that  border  wars  were  silly. 
Everybody  had  border  wars  for  hun- 
dreds of  years,  you  know,  and  a  few 
people  got  killed,  and  the  young  men 
had  a  lot  of  fun,  and  everybody  was 
proud.  The  whalers  said,  'That's  not 
what  you  do.  You've  got  to  conquer 
them.'  And  from  then  on  the  thing 
was  fucked." 

On  another  Pacific  isle,  Bali,  the 
natives  told  Gregory  that  their  phrase 
for  the  period  before  contact  with 
the  white  man  is  "when-the-world- 
w  as-xtfad) . 

"The  idea  of  sanity  or  health  or 
whatever  has  got  to  be  somehow 
related  to  the  whole  concept  of  cli- 
max. The  definition  of  pathology 
then  is  those  things  which  destroy  cli- 
max. They  destroy  it  to  the  point 


where  you  can  now  have  only 
species  living  where  fifty  once  li 
These  pathologies  leave  a  dull  wc 

"The  South  Downs  of  Englan 
these  are  rounded  chalk  hills.  W 
I  was  a  boy  I  used  to  collect  the  f 
ers  and  beetles.  The  Downs  v 
covered  with  a  turf  about  an  j 
high,  and  that  turf  had  thirty  or  f 
species  of  plants  in  it,  and  co 
sponding  insects,  et  cetera.  Little 
chids,  and  such  lovely  things.  A 
hunting  ground  for  me — I  was  tw( 
It  was  kept  in  order  by  sheep  anc 
rabbits,  who  grazed  it.  The  sh 
were  kept  in  order  by  farmers,  \ 
— after  all — 'The  Lord  is  my  si 
herd,'  but  the  butcher  employs  r 

"The  automobile  then  was  inl 
duced  into  the  system.  It  was  H 
expensive  to  fence  the  Downs,  I 
the  sheep  kept  getting  on  the  rofl 
This  annoyed  the  automobiles,  fl 
in  the  end  the  sheep  had  to  be  dfl 
away  with.  This  left  the  rabbits,  vjfl 
did  a  fairly  good  job  for  some  ye-M 
The  rabbits  were  kept  down  by  fail 
ers  with  shotguns  who  went  for  wafl 
in  the  evening.  The  farmers  en  jo  J 
this  very  much,  but  they  shot  I 
rabbits  because  they  were,  qucfl 
'vermin.'  So,  when  the  AustraliiB 
( whose  rabbits  really  are  vermin M 
were  vermin)  discovered  how  to  I 
terminate  rabbits  with  a  virus  tfl 
ease,  they  decided  it  was  a  good  urn 
to  exterminate  rabbits.  There  wa:B 
period  of  three  weeks  when  the  rOcB 
of  England  stank  with  dead  rabb  ■ 

"Now  there  are  no  rabbits,  afl 
when  I  visited  the  South  Downs  hi 
years  ago,  the  turf,  instead  of  beiB 
an  inch  high,  was  three  feet  hi; 
There  were  about  five  species,  nariB 
ly,  those  species  that  could  stand  B 
ing  in  both  short-  and  tall-grass  s 
uations.  There  were  a  few  invadi 
plants  too — plants  that  could  sta: 
anything  and  go  anywhere.  The  mc 
you  make  these  sudden  changes,  yi 
see — and   the  emphasis  is   on  t 
word  'sudden' — the  more  you  frf 
tionate  down  to  accept  only  the  m( 
flexible.  These  in  the  end  are  t 
plants  we  call  weeds.  The  same 
true  of  human  society." 


WEEDS — PLANT,  ANIMAL,  ai 
human — are  the  most  flcxil 
and  least  interdependent,  least  coi 
plexly  involved.  Consequently  the 
is  less  bio-mass,  less  life,  in  the  s) 
tern.  I've  got  so  far  from  Bates 
that  health  is  complexity,  and  di 
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Free  Opera  Tonight 

ronight  and  almost  every  night  there's 
.1  free  'wayang'  In  Singapore  one-night  operas 
on  makeshift  stages,  in  open  fields.  You  bring 

your  own  seat  and  get  treated  toa5  hour  opera, 

drund  legends  ot  ancient  China  acted  out  in 
glittering   costumes  ot    Imperial  Courts.  With 

musi<  from  ancient  instruments,  rales  ot  love, 
war,  sorrow  and  heroism.  Ot  mighty  kingdoms 
and  great  beauties. 

1       i s  Grand  Chinese  Opera,  h'or  tree. 

1  he-  Nt;iiu»i;<'i . 

Singapore  Tourist  Promotion  Board 

1      251  Post  Street.  San  Francisco,  California  1410S.  U.S.A.  | 
i  <  i  (415)  »1  s-t  (. 
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Mil.  M  <  I  ss\ltV  PARADOX 

eane  in  bringing  complexity  dow 
mono  crop,  to  monotony.  No\ 
want  a  definition  of  medicine, 

"I low  doe-  I  aoism  relate  to 
readers  "I  Hen pei  t  ? 

"I  should  think  remarkably 
tie  ...  VI  e  keep  coming  back  to  ii 
you  know.  They  say  China  i 
back  to  it  every  loin  or  live  I iun< 
yeai  .  \\  hen  the  go\  crnmenl  ri 
got  into  trouble  they  would  call 
the  Taoists  to  come  and  gel  t 
out:  'What  do  we  do?'  And  the 
is|s  would  ^ay,  on  follow  ihe  \\ 
and  that's  all  they   would  ever 

"I ,el  a  piil  il  another  \\ ay .  Sup 
thai  the  I  a<>  can  be  disco\ ei ed 
I >\  the  juxtaposition  ol  I \\  o  or  i 
representations,  descriptions,  e> 
nations,  whatevei  smi  want  to 
them,  and  thai  one  (hen  said.  \' 
two  or  more  explanations  could 
present  to  I  he  leaders  ol  lhir\ 
such  thai  ihey  might  get  a  gho.1 
a  feeling  thai  there  was  sometl 
about  a  Tao?' 

Nora,  sitting  on   Gregory  9 
-ri/i-.  the  pause.  "Daddy?  Da< 
bow  do  they  make  plastic?" 

"They  put  it  in  a  tiling.  T 
squeeze  the  thing  and  it  comes 
again  in  strings  or  shapes." 

Nora:  "In  the  shape  ot  plast 

'"  In  the  shape  of  w  hatever  it  i 
pot.  \  pair  of  pants.  Those  very 
trucks  that  \ou  see  going  down 
road,  that  don't  ha\  e  anything  A 
ten  on  them,  your  big  sister  C 
says  they  really  just  carry  the  1 
mixture.  They  go  all  over  the  c 
I i  x .  .mil  w  hen  s, mi, -one  w  ants  1 
steak,  they  take  a   little  of  it, 
they  pul  some  red  d\  e  in  it,  and 
shape  it  up.  and  they  roast  its 
it's  beefsteak.   \nd  if  they  want 
dies,  they    make  it  come  out  in 
inders,  and  they  make  il  white, 
it's  candles.  It's  all  really  the  b 
mixture.  It  doesn  t  taste  ol  anyu 
It  doesn't  smell  of  anything.  0 
less,  tasteless,  and  nontoxic.  Mn 
So.  if  you  tease  me  I  II  tease  vou 

lie  chortles  with  her  and  ret', 
to  musing.  "Two  illustrations  .« 
that  our  leader  shall  be  thei 
squeezed  up  a  level  of  abstraction 
I  think  this  is  \S  h\  \\  al  i  en  Mc 
loch  was  alwavs  fascinated  will 
transitive  preference." 

"With  which?"  I'm  on  Nora's 
el  now.  though  I've  heard  nuicl 
the  late  McCulloch,  a  pioneer  cy 
netieian  at  Ml  1  and  one  ot  Greg< 
personal  saints. 

"That  A  is  preferred  to  B, 


red  to  C,  and  A  is  nol  preferred 
C  is  preferred  to  A.  ( Obviously, 
oes  some  very  funny  things  to 
roblem  <>f  translation.  It  inci- 
lly  indicates  that  the  whole  ol 
mics  is  probably  founded  on 
y.  It  is  necessary  for  economics 
reference  curves  shall  not  in- 
t.  Now,  il  is  possible  to  train 
nals  to  accept  the  monetary 
but  it  might  be  a  gross  distor- 
f  the  cosmos." 

ransitive  preference  is  the  kids1 
of  Paper-Scissors-Stone.  Paper 
■>  Stone.  Stone  breaks  Scissors, 
>i -  mis  Paper.  Whatever  hand 
uration  you  choose  may  be 
weapon  or  target  <>i  both  or 
r.  depending  entirely  on  what 
hei  players  do. 

ropose:  "I've  gol  one  for  the 
>  of  Harper's.  What  color  is  a 
•Icon  on  a  mirroi  ?  ( Gregory 
Be8  il  would  find  a  middle  col- 
suggest  it  will  cycle  endlessly, 
•r  of  us  can  guess  whal  effeel 
will  have  on  the  poor  beast 
to  disappear  in  a  universe  of 

I  he  experiment  remains  to  be 

a:    "Daddy,   it's   almost  tea- 
Indeed,  reflected  late-after- 
sunlight  is  dazzling  up  off  the 

•  a  thousand  feet  below . 

I  in  quest  ol  Tao  ticklers,  ( rreg- 
-  rummaging  through  bis  li- 
looking  for  Blake's  illustration 

)  affrighted  by  visions.  "Job's 
that  he  s  pious.  This  is  the  sin 
annoys  Satan  almost  more 
any  other — Satan  being  also 
f  God,  an  angel  after  all."  I  Jreg 
oks  to  see  if  I  got  it.  Not  yet. 
atan  takes  on  the  challenge  to 

Job  -   piety  .  and   you   get  the 

series  of  events.  Finally  God 
ts  Job  out  of  the  whirlwind: 
is  this  that  darkeneth  counsel 
ords    without    know  ledge'.''  .  .  . 

•  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the 
itions  of  the  earth?  Canst  thou 
he  sweet  influences  of  Pleiades, 
ose  the  bands  of  Orion?  .  .  . 
est  thou  the  time  when  the  wild 
)f  the  rock  bring  forth?  those 
chapter-    of   natural  history. 

s  the  resolution  of  the  dialer  tie 

I I  having  your  property  de- 
d  and  being  pious.  The  cor- 
i  for  piety  is  natural  history." 

consider  Blake's  engraving,  in 
,  Gregory  points  out,  the  Lord 
bles  Job.  and.  a-  you  look  more 
U  God's  feet  are  cloven  into 
i.  I  ask,   'Is  the  horror  of  the 


She 
Needs 
Your 
Love 


Little  Mie-Wen  in  Formosa  already 
knows  many  things  .  .  .  the  gnawing 
of  hunger  .  .  .  the  shivering  of  fear 
. .  .  the  misery  of  being  unwanted. 

Hut  she  has  never  known  love. 
Her  mother  died  when  she  was  born. 
Her  father  was  poor — and  didn't 
want  a  girl  child.  So  Mie-Wen  has 
spent  her  baby  years  without  the 
affection  and  security  every  child 
craves. 

Your  love  can  give  Mie-Wen,  and 
children  just  as  needy,  the  privileges 
you  would  wish  for  your  own  child. 

Through  Christian  Children's 
Fund  you  can  sponsor  one  of  these 
youngsters.  We  use  the  word  spon-  |p 
sor  to  symbolize  the  bond  of  love 
that  exists  between  you  and  the  child. 

Thecost?Only  $1 2a  month.  Your  M 
love  is  demonstrated  in  a  practical 
way  because  your  money  helps  with 
nourishing  meals  . . .  medical  care . . . 
warm  clothing  .  .  .  education  .  .  .  un- 
derstanding housemothers  .  .  . 

And  in  return  you  will  receive 
yourchild's  personal  history,  photo- 
graph, plus  a  description  of  the  or- 
phanage where  your  child  lives.  You 
can  write  to  your  child  and  your  child  will 
know  who  you  are  and  will  answer  your 
letters.  Correspondence  is  translated  at  our 
overseas  offices. 

(If  you  want  your  child  to  have  a  special 
gift — a  pair  of  shoes,  a  warm  jacket,  a 
fuzzy  bear — you  can  send  your  check  to 
our  office,  and  the  entire  amount  will  be  for- 
warded, along  with  your  instructions.) 

Will  you  help?  Requests  come  from  or- 
phanages every  day.  And  they  are  urgent. 
Children  wrapping  rags  on  their  feet, 
school  books  years  out  of  date,  milk  sup- 


plies exhausted,  babies  abandoned  by  un- 
wed mothers. 

Since  1938,  thousands  of  American 
sponsors  have  found  this  to  be  an  intimate 
person-to-person  way  of  sharing  their 
blessings  withyoungstcrsaround  the  world. 

Little  Mie-Wen  and  children  like  her 
need  your  love — won't  you  help  ?  Today  ? 

Sponsors  urgently  needed  this  month  for 
children  in:  India,  Brazil,  Taiwan  (For- 
mosa), Philippines,  Indonesia  and  Gua- 
temala. (Or  let  us  select  a  child  for  you 
from  our  emergency  list.) 


Write  tod;iy:  Verent  J  Mil 


CHRISTIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND,  Inc.  ^ 


Box  2651 1,  Richmond,  Va  23261 


I  wish  to  sponsor  a 
(Country). 


boy 


girl  in  Name. 


]  Choose  a  child  who  needs  me  most.  I  will 
pay  $12  a  mOBtft  I  ':nclosc  first  payment  of 

$  Send   mi  child's  name,  story, 

address  and  picture.  I  cannot  sponsor  a 

child  but  want  to  give  $  . 

I'Icj.isc  send  mc  m<  ire  infor  i  atn  m 


Address. 

City  

State  


.Zip. 


Kcgislert-d  (ViA-080)  wilh  the  U.S.  ljovernment>. 
Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid.  Gift* 
are  tax  deductible.  Canadians:  Write  1 407  Yonge, 
I  oronto  7. 

HP40NO  . 
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THE  NECESSARY  PARADOX 


dream  that  God  and  Satan  are  super- 
imposed?" 

"They're  so  intimately  joined  that 
you  will  never  disentangle  them. 
How  many  sorts  of  good  and  evil  are 
there?  The  first  evil  evidently  was 
the  separation  of  good  and  evil." 

"Without  a  difference,  nothing 
happens,"  I  protest. 

"And  all  differences  are  things  of 
the  mind.  White  paper  and  black 
paper.  The  difference  between  them 
is  not  in  the  white  paper  and  it's  not 
in  the  black  paper.  It's  not  in  the 
space  between  them." 

Lois  Bateson  comes  over  from  the 
kitchen  side  of  the  house — it's  one 
enormous  room — with  a  tray  of  tea 
things.  As  we  settle  down  to  sip  I 
inquire  just  what  is  teatime.  Upper- 
class  British  born  and  reared  Greg- 
ory stays  mum  as  American  Lois 
explains,  "It's  the  afternoon  lag. 
You  don't  know  whether  you're  hun- 
gry or  sleepy.  Maybe  you  should  take 
a  walk.  Something  needs  to  happen. 
It's  usually  around  five."  The  greater 
part  of  our  conversation  developed 
around  the  theme  of  the  Madness  of 
the  Laboratory.  "I  am  very  interested 
in  the  miraculously  right  and  mirac- 
ulously wrong  things  in  nineteenth- 
century  thinking,"  says  Gregory.  I 
ask  him  what  happened  to  science  by 
the  turn  of  the  century.  "It  moved 
into  the  lab.  I  went  into  anthropol- 
ogy, I  think,  to  avoid  labs." 

GREGORY  AVOIDED  LABS,  all  right. 
In  1927,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
he  was  sent  to  the  howling  wilder- 
ness of  New  Guinea  to  study  the 
natives  ("I  was  supposed  to  measure 
their  damned  skulls"),  spent  two 
years  up  the  wrong  river,  then  three 
years  up  the  right  river  with  the  Iat- 
mul  tribe.  "Then  to  the  Sepik  River 
came  Margaret  Mead  with  her  hus- 
band, Rio  Fortune,  and  if  you  want 
the  story  of  that,  she's  just  published 
it  all  in  a  book  called  Blackberry 
IF  inters 

I  hrough  Margaret,  Gregory  be- 
acquainted  with  Ruth  Bene- 
dicl  s  Patterns  of  Culture,  which  con- 
vince.! him  of  the  value  of  anthro- 
pology.  He  collaborated  with  Mar- 
gan  on  a  still  unsurpassed  photo- 
graph study  of  culture  called  Bal- 
inese  Character,  prepared  his  defini- 
tive work  on  the  Iatmul  (N avert), 
met  the  ear!>  cyberneticians  in  Amer- 
ica and  rewrote  the  end  of  Naven 
with  a  cybernetic  explanation  of  why 


the  Iatmul  culture  didn't  blow  up 
I  the  apparent  contradictions  were  in 
beautiful  cybernetic  balance). 

I  le  look  pari  in  the  extraordinai  > 
Macy  Foundation  meetings  that  es- 
tablished cybernetics  in  the  late  For- 
ties and  early  Fifties,  briefly  taught 
anthropology  at  Harvard,  was  fired 
for  teaching  theory  to  the  data  stu- 
dents and  data  to  the  theory  students 
and  not  condemning  psychoanalysis, 
and  was  hired  by  the  Langley-Porter 
Clinic  in  California  to  do  work  on 
psychiatry  and  communications. 

"Oh,  the  damage  that's  been  done 
to  psychiatric  thinking  by  the  clin- 
ical bias.  The  clinical  bias  being,  that 
there  are  good  things  and  there  are 
bad  things.  The  bad  things  neces- 
sarily have  causes.  This  is  not  so 
true  of  good  things. 

"No  experimenter  links  up,  say, 
the  phenomena  of  schizophrenia  with 
the  phenomena  of  humor.  Schizo- 
phrenia is  clinical,  and  humor  isn't 
even  psychology,  you  know.  The  two 
of  them  are  closely  related,  and  close- 
ly related,  both  of  them,  to  arts  and 
poetry  and  religion.  So  you've  got 
a  whole  spectrum  of  phenomena,  the 
investigation  of  any  of  which  throws 
light  on  any  other — the  investigation 
of  none  of  which  is  very  susceptible 
to  the  experimental  method." 

"Because  of  non-isolatability?"  I 
think  I'm  ahead  of  him  this  time. 

"Because  the  experiment  always 
puts  a  label  on  the  context  in  which 
you  are.  You  can't  really  experiment 
with  people,  not  in  the  lab  you  can't. 
It's  doubtful  you  can  do  it  with  dogs. 
You  cannot  induce  a  Pavlovian  ner- 
vous breakdown — what  do  they  call 
it,  'experimental  neurosis' — in  an 
animal  out  in  the  field." 

"I  didn't  know  that!"  I'm  gleeful. 

More  of  the  Bateson  chortle. 
"You've  got  to  have  a  lab." 

"Why?" 

"Because  the  smell  of  the  lab,  the 
feel  of  the  harness  in  which  the  ani- 
mal stands,  and  all  that,  are  context 
markers  which  say  what  sort  of  thing 
is  going  on  in  this  situation — that 
you're  supposed  to  be  right  or  wrong, 
for  example. 

"What  you  do  to  induce  these 
neuroses  is,  you  train  the  animal  to 
believe  that  the  smell  of  the  lab  and 
similar  things  are  messages  which 
tell  him  he's  got  to  discriminate 
between,  say,  an  ellipse  and  a  circle. 
Right.  He  learns  to  discriminate. 
Then  you  make  the  discrimination  a 
little  more  difficult,  and  he  learns 
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Srror  on  your  We'll  take 
phone  bill?      care  of  it. 


If  you  reach  a  wrong  number  when  you're  dialing  a  toll  call,  let  the 
operator  know  about  it  as  soon  as  it  happens.  We'll  help  you  get  the  charge 
removed. 

If  the  call  does  turn  up  on  your  bill,  or  if  you  are  charged  for  a  call 
you  didn't  make,  just  call  your  local  Bell  business  office. 

We  know  mistakes  can  happen.  A  service  representative  will  be 
happy  to  correct  any  that  turn  up  on  your  bill. 

At  AT&T  and  your  local  Bell  Company,  we  agree:  you  shouldn't 
have  to  pay  for  calls  you  didn't  make. 

Wc  hear  you. 
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THE  NECESSARY  PARADOX  

again,  and  you  have  underlined  the 
message.  Thru  you  make  the  dis- 
crimination impossible. 

"At  this  point  discrimination  is  not 
the  appropriate  form  of  behavior; 
guesswork,  is.  But  the  animal  cannot 
stop  feeling  that  he  ought  to  discrim- 
inate, and  then  you  get  the  symptom- 
atology coming  on.  The  one  whose 
discrimination  broke  down  was  the 
experimenter,  who  failed  to  discrim- 
inate between  a  context  for  discrim- 
ination and  a  context  for  gambling." 

"So,"  say  I,  "it's  the  experiment- 
er's neurosis  that  .  .  ." 

".  .  .  has  now  become  the  experi- 
mental neurosis  of  the  animal.  This 
whole  context  business  has  an  uncer- 
tainty principle  in  it  much  worse  than 
the  atom  scientists  ever  thought  of." 

"What  happens  in  the  field?" 

"None  of  this  happens.  For  one 
thing,  the  stimuli  don't  count.  Those 
electric  shocks  they  use  are  about  as 
powerful  as  what  the  animal  would 
get  if  he  pricked  his  leg  on  a  bram- 
ble, pushing  through. 

"Suppose  you've  got  an  animal 
whose  job  in  life  is  to  turn  over 
stones  and  eat  the  beetles  under 
them.  All  right,  one  stone  in  ten  is 
going  to  have  a  beetle  under  it.  He 
cannot  have  a  nervous  breakdown  be- 
cause the  other  nine  stones  don't 
have  beetles  under  them.  But  the  lab 
can  make  him  do  that,  you  see." 

"Do  you  think  we're  all  in  a  lab  of 
our  own  making,  in  which  we  drive 
each  other  crazy?" 

"You  said  it,  not  I,  brother," 
chuckling.  "Of  course." 

OKAY.  WHAT  CONSTITUTES  the 
Field  for  people?  Is  there  any- 
where that  we  are  immune  to  neu- 
rosis? Where's  the  Field  for  you?" 

Gregory  (taking  it  slow  now): 
"Well,  I  keep  some  flexibility  by  re- 
fusing to  specialize.  And  I  like  to 
have  more  than  one  boss.  To  have  to 
please  a  single  one  is  too  narrow." 

"Is  die  choice  of  eight  harnesses 
different  from  having  a  harness  at 
all?" 

"I  think  so,  yes.  With  my  anti-ex- 
perimenial  bias  I  don't  save  myself 
from  !  rouble,  but  it  does  have  a  lot  of 
sideways-opening  effects." 

"Say  more  about  sideways." 

"Well,  classically,  grass  on  the 
side  ol  lie  road  is  more  interesting 
than  wh  re  the  road's  going.  I  find 
I  make  mistakes  if  I  start  worrying 
too  much  where  the  road's  going. 
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Such  a  metaphor  as  wrestling — either 
with  an  idea  or  with  a  source  of  data 

means  a  great  deal  lo  me.  In  gen- 
eral  I  do  not  know  what  a  paper  is 
going  to  be  about  when  I  start  to 
write  it.  It  emerges  out  of  a  sort  of 
wrestling  process. 

"Now,  you  can  only  have  a  wrest- 
ling process  if  you  rigidly  believe 
or  care  about  metahypotheses.  You 
have  a  rigid  belief  that  there  is  no 
action  at  a  distance,  we  will  say,  and 
you  have  a  case  of  apparent  telepa- 
thy to  account  for.  i\ow  you've  got 
tlic  data  on  one  side  and  a  stubborn 
epistemological  assertion  on  the 
other,  and  you  wrestle  with  those  two 
somehow.  My  complaint  with  the 
kids  I  teach  nowadays — graduate 
students  and  such — is  that  they  don't 
really  believe  anything  enough  to  get 
die  tension  between  the  data  and  the 
hypothesis.  Whatever  they  may  find 
out  doesn't  really  impact  on  theory, 
because  they  don't  have  any  theory 
they're  willing  to  hold  tight  enough 
to  to  get  an  impact.  It  slides  all  the 
time." 

I  resist  murmuring  the  litany  of 
my  uncritical  generation:  "Yeah, 
well,  sure  man,  whatever  .  .  ." 

"Yes>  it  is  true  that  bad  thinking 
over  two  or  three  hundred  years  has 
done  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  harm  to  pro- 
cesses other  than  thinking — I  mean 
to  emotional  processes,  affective  pro- 
cesses. It  does  not  follow  from  that 
—it's  not  sequitur — that  thinking  is 
therefore  a  bad  thing.  It  does  follow 
that  bad  thinking  is  a  bad  thing. 
There's  some  very  bad  thinking  in- 
side cybernetics  already." 

"Say  some,"  I  request,  recalling 
Gregory's  statement  in  Steps:  "I 
think  that  cybernetics  is  the  biggest 
bite  out  of  the  fruit  of  the  Tree  of 
Knowledge  that  mankind  has  taken 
in  the  last  2,000  years.  But  most  of 
such  bites  out  of  the  apple  have 
proved  to  be  rather  indigestible— usu- 
ally for  cybernetic  reasons."  ( I 
wonder  if  all  true  statements  are 
tautologies. ) 

"All  the  thinking  that  goes  with 
the  words  'input'  and  'output'  is  mon- 
strously bad.  It  draws  a  line  across 
the  systemic  structure.  Here  there's 
input  and  there's  output,  and  it's  me 
against  the  universe  at  once,  the  mo- 
ment you  draw  that  line. 

"We  made  a  film  in  '49  at  the 
Langley-Porter  Clinic  showing  that 
the  minor  patterns  of  interchange  in 
a  family  are  the  major  sources  of 
mental  illness.  And  nobody  in  '49 


could  look  at  that  film;  the  pr< 
sionals  just  could  not  see  it.  r| 
were  still  really  believing  that  i 
tal  illness  was  due  to  single  ma 
traumata    'The  child  got  left  in'e 

closet  with  the  big  dog.'  It's  li 
thinking:  you've  got  to  find  an  id 
liable  cause  lor  an  identifiable  e 
And  the  argument  cannot  spr 
backward  the  way  cholera  spr 
forward.  When  you  get  them  sm 
ing  both  ways,  then  you  can  b 
thinking  about  circuits — indeed 
•  nits  become  inevitable." 

I'm  still  getting  used  to  the 
Gregory  uses  the  term  "circuit.' 
appealing  to  me  because  it  is  at 
more  general  than  "feedback  loo 
more  accurate  somehow,  and 
open-system.  It  implies  dynamic 
works  of  influence  which  may 
traced  in  part  but  never  really 
lated.  It  sounds  as  if  it  can  inc 
cycles  of  interactive  learning  ( 
dent  teaches  the  teacher  to  teach 
student  better  ) ,  of  material  (  fles 
ashes  to  flesh ) ,  of  slow  recurre 
(every  so  often  an  ice  age  stre 
the  system),  of  standard  feedb 
( the  chilled  body  shivers  until  wa 
er  notice),  and  of  observer  inter 
ence  (the  watched  porpoise  bede 
his  observer).  Without  circuit,  w 
out  continual  self-corrective  adj 
ment,  there  is  no  life. 


ON  HIS  WORK  IN  THE  SIXTIES  W 
porpoises  in  the  Virgin  Islai-j 
and  Hawaii,  Gregory  reports: 

"Porpoises  are  capable  of  learnif 
to  learn,  we  verified  that.  It's  one  ; 
the  few  things  we  did  get  on  the 
The  trainer  was  instructed  not  to 
ward  the  porpoise  with  a  fish  unlf 
she — the  porpoise  was  a  female 
did  something,  quote,  'new.''  The  p< 
poise  would  come  out  of  the  hoklit 
tank  and  would  go  through  two-thirj 
of  the  fifteen-minute  session  d 
what  had  been  rewarded  in  the 
session,  and  then  would  more  or 
accidentally   do   something,  qu 
'new.'  The  trainer  would  reward 
and  then  the  next  session  she'd  spe 
two-thirds  of  the  time  doing  that 

"Between  the  fourteenth  and  fri 
teenth  session  the  porpoise  got  awft  i 
ly  excited  in  the  holding  tank,  slfl 
ping  around.  She  came  on  stage 
the  fifteenth  session  and  did  tweK 
new  things  one  after  another,  son 
of  which  nobody'd  ever  seen  at  all 
that  species.  She'd  got  the  idea 
chortling.  "It's  a  nice  case  offl 


It  was  Some  Party, 
lallantine's  was  there. 


THERE  was  no  siren  song  sweeter 
than  the  prose  of  the  Cunard  bro- 
chure with  its  breathless  promises  of 
"a  week  of  life  as  it  should  be  lived" 

The  1920s.  The  Transatlantic 
Week.  The  Cunard  liners.  Eastbound 
across  the  Atlantic.  New  York  to 
Southampton.  5  days. 

Bon  Voyage  baskets,  streamers, 
the  sound  of  the  dressing  gong,  the 
stewards'  starched  jackets,  and 
everywhere  the  scent  of  gardenias 
and  oranges  and  the  sea. 

It  was  a  time  when  one  never 
knew  who  would  be  on  board.  When 
everyone  was  a  celebrity,  even  the 
dogs.  A  dinner  jacket  was  the  most 
important  piece  of  clothing  in  a 
gentleman's  wardrobe.  And  every 
sweet  young  thing  stocked  in  a 
supply  of  floaty  dresses. 

Midnight  on  the  Mauretania  — 
3  days  out.  The  lilt  of  the  "Dardenella" 
easing  up  from  the  lounge.  People 
slouched  in  deck  chairs  hating  to 
say  goodnight. 

Ballantine's  was  there.  A  scotch 
the  color  of  old  money.  Like  the 
voyage,  a  scotch  to  be  savoured. 


Taste 
the  scotch 
that  was 
there 


Blended  Scotch  Whisky,  bottled  in  Scotland 
86  proof  Imported  by  "21"  Brands,  Inc.,  NYC 
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THE  NECESSARY  PARADOX 


pressure  of  contradiction  making 
jump  a  level." 

I  try  to  imagine  the  porpoise 
of  those  sessions:  I'm  a  smart 
|)oi  | >< > i  ~i ■ ,  I  \  c  learned  lot-  of  tr  . 
and  I'm  learning  a  new  one  now  : 
things  are  going  crazy.  I  swim  a  r- 
cle  on  my  back,  and  the  trainer  < 
me  a  fish.  Got  it.  I  skillfully  swin  . 
other  circle.  No  fish.  Maybe  I  &  , 
in  the  wrong  direction,  the  w  i 
place,  the  wrong  speed.  I  try  al  j 
variations.  No  fish!  Maybe  the  tn 
er's  not  paying  attention.  I  srj| 
him  once.  A  fish!  I  splash  him  a< 
No  fish.  What  the  helVs  going  on 

"A  paradox,"  Gregory  had  tol<  - 
class,  "is  a  contradiction  in  w  h 
you  take  sides — both  sides.  Each  f 
of  the  paradox  proposes  the  othi  1 
think  it  is  so  that  if  you  sweat  out  e 
of  these  paradoxes  you  embark  i  j 
sort  of  voyage,  which  may  inc  c 
hallucinations  and  trances  and 
that  sort  of  stuff.  But  you  come  : 
knowing  something  you  didn't  k  i 
before,  something  about  the  na  \ 
of  where  you  are  in  the  universe 

One  of  the  students  commefl 
about  the  avoidance  of  paradox  I 
had   this   incredible  argument 
night  with  an   anthropologist  ) 
said  to  me  emphatically  that  to  tr 
cut  down  on  your  assumptions  I 
try  to  see  reality  more  clearly  is 
solutely   nonfunctional.    What  I 
have  to  do  is  you  have  to  see  re;  j 
in  terms  of  your  goals.  You're  &\ ! 
that  you're  biased  in  your  per 
tions;  as  long  as  your  biases  are 
sistent  with  your  goals,  that's  I 
hunky-dory." 

"I  think  he's  insane,"  said 
ory  faintly.  "This  is,  I  think,  th( 
sanity  of  twentieth-century  Amei( 
the  twentieth-century  Occident." 

Gregory  elaborated  later:  " 
have  a  paradoxical  situation,  as" 
tween  love  and  hate,  in  which  1 
love  and  hate  are  going  to  be  th 
You  make  a  choice  of  one  of  th 
be  it  either  love  or  hate,  to  the 
e  lusion  of  the  other,  and  from  tl 
on  you're  what  e  e  cummings  cal 

pu 

rposive  pu 
nk 

Purpose  is  the  exclusion  of  o 
of  a  Hegelian  dialectic,  as  oppose 
clinging  to  the  dialectic  and  g( 
on  to  the  next  synthesis,  whateve 
might  be." 

"Got  an  example?"  I  request, 
"We  have  various  ways  o 


an 
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in,  it  seems,  are  different  from 
The  most  ancient  sex  difference, 
pose,  is  the  difference  between 
gg  and  a  million  spermatazoa. 
ensible  organisms,  both  plant 
nimal,  have  decided  this  is  how 
uld  be,  that  the  female  princi- 
'lould  be  single  and  carefully 
rved,  and  the  male  principle 
&  be  multiple  and  squandered, 
ow  this  has  certain  difficulties, 
mow,  because  the  men  want  to 
ider  and  the  women  want  to 
1  their  unique  eggery  ami  think 
uld  be  nice  to  have  a  unique 
The  problem  is,  How  do  you 
v'ith  the  dichotomy?  God  defend 
f  you  settle  for  one  side  to  the 
iion  of  the  other.  Then  you  get 
tuation  in  which  either  the  men 
■limine  or  the  women  go  mascu- 
st  cetera,  et  cetera,  these  all  be- 
eally,  artifacts  of  somebody  tak- 
shortcut." 

I  understand  him  right,  trying 
xe  a  situation  to  strenuous  mo- 
ny  or  its  opposite  denies  the 
W  paradox  at  the  heart  of  the 
r.  Rational  purpose  serving 
jits  own  convenience  or  plan — 
it  nature  my  way — asks  for  in- 
ing  trouble,  the  pathology  of  in- 
control  and  guaranteed  frus- 


t  t 

ill  n. 


sgory:  "There  are  two  forms  of 
ial  administration.  There  is  that 
of    colonial  administration 
l  says  that  the  natives  have  got 
like  the  colonists.  This  is  mis- 
ry  endeavor,  all  that,  and  be- 
s  a  tyranny.  The  other  form  of 
ial  administration  says  that  the 
es  have  got  to  be  like  themselves 
Ihad  better  not  change:  'They 
I  such    a    beautiful    sense  of 
I'm.'  Then  poetry  freezes  and  ev- 

■  ing  dies  and  the  flowers  can't 
I   seed  and  nothing  goes.  So 

■  er  of  these  will  do.  To  do  either 
lines  imperialism." 

'  ow  do  you  choose?" 
I  he  truth  which  is  important  is 
i  truth  of  preference,  it's  a  truth 
iunplexity,  of  a  total  eco-inter- 
li  ongoing  web  in  which  we 
is,  the  dance  of  Siva.  You  know, 
9  a  hole  of  good  and  evil  gets 
Iped  up  in  the  dance  of  Siva. 

■  in  ancient  ffebrew  good-and-evil 
|  single  word  meaning  'every- 

f  ask  him,  "Relationship  without 
f  rence  works  how?" 
tmly  preference  for  its  complex- 
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BEAUTY 
BEGINS 
HERE... 


in  nature,  in  the  trees  that  give  charm  to  your  house  and  shade  to  your 
garden.  That's  where  you'll  find  it.  But  healthy,  beautiful  shade  trees  don't 
just  happen  these  days.  Continued  poor  environment,  attacks  by  disease  and 
insects  often  kill  or  disfigure  the  ones  we  value  most.  Much  of  this  loss  can 
be  avoided,  however,  by  accurate  diagnosis  and  the  timely  use  of  scientific 
methods. 

These  problems  are  not  new  to  us.  Long  before  their  ecological  condi- 
tion was  thought  to  be  so  serious  we  were  spending  substantial  amounts  of 
time,  talent  and  money  in  research  to  help  save  America's  trees. 

If  you  are  concerned  about  your  trees,  call  your  local  Bartlett  repre- 
sentative today  and  let  him  show  you  not  only  how  scientific  care  will  make 
them  more  beautiful,  but  how  it  will  keep  them  that  way. 


BARTLETT 


TREE  EXPERTS 

Home  Office,  2770  Summer  Street,  Stamford,  Conn.  06905 

Research  Laboratories  and  Experimental  Grounds,  Charlotte,  N.C. 
Local  Offices  from  Maine  to  Florida  and  west  to  Illinois  and  Alabama. 


Daniel  S.  Greenberg 


SLAUGHTERHOl  SE  ZERO 


How  soybean  sellers  plan  to  take  the  animal  out  of  meat 


AMONG   SOMK  DO/KM    MAJOR  firms 

/"V  in  America's  vast  culinary-in- 
dustrial complex,  the  rise  of  sim- 
ulated meats  is  regarded  as  the  big- 
gest opportunity  for  the  triumph  of 
an  ersatz  product  since  margarine 
took  over  two-thirds  of  the  nation's 
butter  trays.  Already,  by  employing 
new  and  revived  technologies  for 
creating  meat-like  texture  and  ten- 
derness in  extracts  of  the  celebrated 
soybean,  the  companies  are  bypass- 
ing slow-growing  meat  on  the  hoof. 
On  fast-moving  production  lines,  they 
are  manufacturing  credible  and  edi- 
ble highly  nutritious  "engineered" 
simulations  of  ham,  chicken,  beef 
chunks,  pork  sausage,  bacon  bits, 
hamburger,  and  other  products.  The 
flavors  are  wholly  man-made  or  are 
extracted  from  the  real  thing. 

The  present-day  consumption  of 
these  products — which  bear  the  un- 
palatable generic  name  of  "textured 
vegetable  protein" — is  still  relatively 
small.  But  no  longer  are  sales  concen- 
trated in  health  food  stores,  where 
the  stuff  attracted  an  initial  following. 
Hundreds  of  supermarkets  through- 
out the  country  are  now  selling 
ground  meat  "extended"  approxi- 
mately 25  percent  with  textured  veg- 
etable protein.  The  extended  product 
is  -upposed  to  be  clearly  labeled  as 
such,  and  that  generally  seems  to  be 
the  case,  but  the  opportunities  for 
deception  are  obviously  inviting.  Nu- 
merous regional  hamburger  chains 
now  serve  mass-produced  "extended" 
hamburger  patties,  and  all-vegetable 
simulations  of  breakfast  sausage  and 
patties  are  routinely  available  in 
supermarkets.  Finally,  the  institu- 
tional market— factory  cafeterias, 
hospitals,  schools,  and  so  forth — is 
slowly  yielding  to  the  use  of  simulat- 
ed ham  and  chicken  chunks  that  defy 
detection.  Figures  are  closely  held  by 
the  manufacturers,  but  sales  curves 
are  reported  to  be  sharply  upward. 

Aided  by  food  juices  that  are  dis- 


Richard  Mantel 


lodging  shoppers  from  deeply  set 
habits,  and  by  popular  concern  over 
cholesterol  (which  is  abundant  in  red 
meat  but  absent  from  the  protein- 
rich  soybean  ) ,  big-league  companies 
like  General  Mills  and  Miles  Lab- 
oratories are  selling  these  new  prod- 
ucts in  big  and  ever-growing  quan- 
tities. Sales  this  year  are  estimated 
at  100  million  pounds;  government 
projections  for  the  market  run  as 
high  as  3.7  billion  pounds  in  1980. 
( The  latter  figure  is  about  one-fifth 
of  the  current  annual  consumption 
of  ground  meat  in  all  forms — from 
hamburger  to  chili.  I 

Daniel  S.  Greenberg  is  the  publisher  of  Sci- 
ence and  Government  Report,  a  Washington- 
based  newsletter,  and  the  author  of  The  Pol- 
itics of  Pure  Science. 


All  this  arises  from  new  U- 
l  niques  that  give  the  new  s| 
foods  a  meaty  texture.  The  proi 
starts  with  the  soybean,  of  wh 
American  farmers  will  produce  s<  i 
1.5  billion  bushels  this  year.  Mos. 
this   output   is   put   through  g 
presses  to  squeeze  out  oil  for  it- 
garine,  shortening,  paint,  and  ol 
products.  What's  left  behind  is  i 
bean  meal  of  approximately  50  ] 
cent  protein  content:  golden  stuff 
animal  feed,  since  protein  is  the 
sential  ingredient  for  producing  rr 
on  the  hoof,  and  the  soybean  cont;. 
more  of  it  than  any  other  high-t 
ume  crop.  Soybean  meal  can  also 
processed  for  direct  human  consu 
tion.  Asians  have  been  doing 
for  years. 

However,  in  the  bygone  era 
relatively  cheap  and  plentiful  m> 
soy  preparations  fared  poorly  in  {■ 
etrating  the  American  diet,  out; 
of  their  use  as  invisible  protein  "J 
tifiers"  for  pasta  products.  Effort 
expand  the  use  of  this  cheap  sou 
of  protein  were  also  thwarted* 
soy  flour's  tendency  to  becomt  ! 
soggy,  non-rising  mush  when  mo  ( 
ened.  What  was  needed  to  maki 
conform    to    traditional  Ameri 
food  preferences  was  some  mean: 
giving  it  "chew." 

Research  on  the  texturizing  proc 
began  in  the  1930s,  when  the  el 
Henry  Ford  became  fascinated  v 
the  soybean  and  assigned  a  team 
researchers  to  transform  it  into  pr 
ucts  ranging  from  fenders  to 
holstery  material.  Following  lab( 
tory  successes  that  were  not  econt 
ical  enough  for  the  production  li 
the  team  eventually  split  up,  but  1 
of  the  researchers,  Robert  A 
and  William  T.  Atkinson,  maintail 
an  interest  in  rendering  the  soyb 
palatable  to  American  tastes. 
1954,  Boyer  patented  a  process 
isolating  protein  from  soybean 
and  spinning  it  into  resilient 
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could  be  fabricated  into  simu- 
meat  products,  known  in  the 
as  "analogs."  In  other  words, 
look  and  taste  like  the  real 
.  The  process,  however,  was 
vely  expensive,  and  beyond  the 
arian  market  there  was  little 
nd  for  these  simulations, 
e  real  break  came  in  1970, 
Atkinson  patented  a  cheap  and 
aratively  simple  process  for  im- 
lg  "chew"  to  soybean  flour  by 
ening  it  into  a  "plasticized" 
,  bringing  it  to  a  high  tempera- 
and  rapidly  forcing  it  through 
rated  dies  into  a  chamber  of 
temperature  and  pressure.  The 
;  is  a  neutral-tasting  granular 
rial  of  any  desired  size  and 
5,  depending  on  the  dies,  which 
lins  about  five  percent  moisture. 
1  these  granules  are  mixed  with 
•,  they  retain  their  structural  in- 
;y,  and  in  feel  and  texture  re- 
le  moist  bits  of  hamburger. 
?r  than  being  analogs  of  whole 
acts,  they  are  employed  as  "ex- 
•rs" — i.e.,  they're  mixed  in  with 
mrger  or  other  ground  meat 
irations  and  they  soak  up  the 
-  of  the  surrounding  material, 
e  product  is  close  to  meat  in 
in  quality,  the  main  deficiency 
;  one  amino  acid,  methionine, 
i,  after  long  supplication  from 
lanufacturers,  was  recently  cer- 
for  addition  by  the  Food  and 
Administration.  Another  differ- 
is  that,  while  the  product  is  f al- 
and therefore  cholesterol-free,  it 
contains  31  percent  carbohy- 
s.  Meat  has  none.  The  manufac- 
s  point  out  that  the  carbohy- 
is  reaching  the  consumer  are 
vely  small  in  amount,  since  the 
jroduct  must  be  heavily  diluted 
water  for  use  and  is  usually 
d  with  two  parts  of  real  meat  to 
•  a  table-ready  preparation.  The 
>gs  of  real  meat  are  far  richer  in 
in  than  the  extenders  and  are 
vely  low  in  carbohydrates. 
ie  arithmetic  of  producing  meat 
e  hoof  or  "meat"  in  the  factory 
nple.  Feed  a  steer  on  the  meal 
cted  from  the  1440  pounds  of 
aans  yielded  by  the  average 
and  you'll  end  up  with  roughly 
ounds  of  protein.  Process  that 
soybean  meal  into  textured 
:able  protein  and  the  result  is 
oximately  500  pounds  of  mate- 
that  in  laboratory  and  feeding 
approximates  the  protein  con- 
of  meat.  As  for  price,  it  turns 
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How  quickly  can  you 
speak  another  language? 

Ask  Linguaphone... 


To  be  at  ease  in  another  language  is  a 
wonderful  asset  You  know  it's  some- 
thing you've  always  wanted;  believe  us 
that  it  is  so  much  easier  than  you  think 
Millions  of  people  study  their  second 
language  the  Linguaphone  way 

JUST  LISTEN-IN  PRIVATE! 
With  the  exciting  Linguaphone  Lan- 


FREE  FOLDER  AND  RECORD 

show  you  how  to: 

•  Learn  a  language  in  only  10  minutes  a  day. 

•  Acquire  an  authentic  accent. 

•  Help  your  children  with  examinations. 

•  Really  enjoy  your  holidays  abroad. 

•  Open  up  new  cultural  &  business  horizons. 


guage  Course  (choose  records,  cas- 
settes, or  tapes  to  suit  yourself)  you 
listen,  you  understand,  and  you  begin 
speaking  immediately. 
And  what  is  more,  speaking  well  and 
unaffectedly,  with  an  authentic  accent; 
absorbing  the  grammatical  rules  natu- 
rally and  without  effort  as  you  go  along. 

CHOICE  OF  22  LANGUAGES 
Take  your  pick  of  22  different  language 
courses.  You  can  have  a  FREE  record 
and  folder  that  tell  you  in  detail  how  you 
can  learn  another  language  These  are 
yours  for  the  asking.  There's  no  cost  or 
obligation  All  you  need  do  is  complete 
the  coupon  and  mail  it  to  the  address 
below. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  RECORD,  PLUS  ILLUSTRATED  FOLDER  NOW! 


Linguaphone  Institute,  Inc.  Dept.  4901 
100  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N  Y.  10017 

Iwanl  to  learn  a  new  language  quickly 
and  easily  nght'in  the  privacy  of  my 
own  home  Lei  me  hear  how  easy  it 
really  is  by  mil  ,;ig  my  FREE  record 
to  me,  plus  ...  'rated  folder  that 

gives  a  complete  explanation  I  under- 
stand no  one  will  call,  and  I  will  be 
under  no  obligation 


□  Mr. 

□  Mrs  . 

□  Ms. 
Address. 


City_ 


State. 


-Z.p- 


A  Service  of  Westinghouse 
Learning  Corporation 


Please  mark  appropriately:  I  am  most  interested  in 

□  French    □  Spanish    □  Italian    □  German 
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out  to  be  almost  dirt  cheap  for  ex- 
tenders. The  factory  price  has  been 
about  40  cents  a  pound  in  recent 
months,  but  to  make  the  material 
usable  for  extending  other  foods, 
each  pound  must  first  be  moistened 
with  two  pounds  of  water,  which 
brings  the  cost  clown  to  about  13  or 
11  cents  a  pound.  Even  as  the  price 
of  soybeans  goes  higher,  the  price  of 
textured  vegetable  protein  necessar- 
ily remains  substantially  below  the 
price  of  meat  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  takes  a  lot  more  soybeans  to 
make  meat  than  it  takes  to  make 
textured  vegetable  protein. 

While  a  number  of  consumer 
groups  and  public-nutrition  officials 
are  skeptically  eyeing  what  they  sus- 
pect may  be  still  another  industrial 
raid  on  the  nutritional  welfare  and 
pocketbooks  of  the  American  public, 
the  firms  involved  are  exuding  both 
economic  optimism  and  nutritional 
righteousness.  '"Margarine  was  the 
last  big  one  to  invade  a  national 
market,"  explained  Cy  L.  Ducharme, 
a  General  Mills  executive.  "Now 
we're  next,"  he  said,  motioning  to  a 
platter  of  "ham"  and  "chicken" 
chunks  that  bad  never  resonated  to 
an  oink  or  cackle.  "Nutritionally, 
it's  fine,  too,  since  we  take  the  posi- 
tion that  if  it's  a  replacement,  it  must 
be  the  equivalent  of  the  real  thing" 
— a  claim  that  is  a  matter  of  some 
dispute. 

DR.  MICHAEL  F.  jacobson,  a  mi- 
crobiologist from  MIT  who  is 
co-director  of  the  Washington-based 
Center  for  Science  in  the  Public  In- 
terest, questions  the  need  for  all  the 
factory  processes:  "Why  don't  the 
concerned  companies  and  govern- 
mental agencies  tell  people  about 
tempting  sauces  and  recipes  that  al- 
low [natural]  soybeans  to  be  made 
part  of  delicious  meals?"  The  an- 
swer, says  Dr.  Jacobson,  is  that  "the 
companies  are  salivating  at  the  pros- 
pects of  enormous  profits  that  can  be 
reaped  from  fabricated  foods." 

Opposition  has  also  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  Bureau  of  Nutrition 
of  the  New  York  City  Department 
of  Health,  whose  director,  Catherine 
Cowell.  stated  last  May  in  a  letter 
to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture: "Since  both  textured  vegetable 
protein  and  enriched  macaroni  prod- 
ucts do  not  have  a  balance  of  the 
known  essential  amino  acids,  these 
products  would  not  contribute  toward 


efficient  utilization  of  essential  nu- 
trients that  growing  children  need  to 
meet  their  increased  demands." 

In  response  to  these  criticisms,  the 
industry  replies  that  experience  dem- 
onstrates that  Americans  are  unre- 
ceptive  to  natural  soybeans  and  that 
with  the  amino  acid  methionine  now 
certified  by  the  FDA  for  addition  to 
textured  vegetable  protein,  the  prod- 
uct is  nutritionally  comparable  to 
meat.  While  consumer  groups  have 
not  yet  had  time  to  evaluate  these 
claims  fully,  the  industry's  arguments 
have  been  supported  by  a  number  of 
scientists  in  the  field.  Dr.  Jean  Mayer, 
the  well-known  Harvard  nutritionist, 
acknowledged  that  soybean  proteins 
are  nutritionally  inferior  to  animal 
proteins  in  a  pure  scientific  sense, 
but  his  conclusion  appears  favorable 
to  the  simulated  products:  "In  actual 
practice,  the  textured  vegetable  pro- 
tein is  used  in  a  mixture  that  has  70 
percent  meat,  fish,  or  poultry.  When 
you  put  the  various  proteins  together, 
the  whole  is  nutritionally  better  than 
the  sum  of  its  parts.  Proteins  have  a 
way  of  'boosting'  each  other  when 
you  combine  them  in  the  right  way." 
Dr.  Aaron  M.  Altscbul,  head  of  the 
nutrition  program  at  the  Georgetown 
Lhiiversity  School  of  Medicine,  is 
more  outspoken:  "The  ability  to 
produce  texture  out  of  soy  flour  will 
probably  rank  with  the  invention  of 
bread  as  one  of  the  truly  great  inven- 
tions of  food.  It  is  possible  to  allow 
people  the  enjoyment  they  expect 
from  meat-like  compounds  and  yet 
avoid  the  excesses  in  calories,  fat, 
and  a  high  proportion  of  saturated 
fat  that  ordinarily  come  from  such 
consumption." 

NUTRITION  IS  ONE  THING,  but  taste 
is  another,  and  the  companies 
know  that  they  must  at  least  win  the 
battle  of  the  palate.  While  it  is  doubt- 
ful that  three-star  pantries  are  about 
to  be  invaded  by  textured  vegetable 
protein,  many  of  the  products  I  sam- 
pled could  easily  slip  into  the  typical 
American  diet  without  much — if  any 
— notice. 

The  General  Mills  test  kitchen 
served  up  a  long  succession  of  dishes 
that  were  described  as  containing 
the  company's  own  "extenders,"  plus 
several  with  ham  and  chicken  an- 
alogs, and  a  few  "controls"  made 
wholly  of  the  real  stuff.  Unsauced, 
and  thawed  directly  from  the  cartons 
in    which    they    come    frozen,  the 


"ham"  chunks  were — to  my  a.<|H 
ishment — indistinguishable  fromlM 
animal-grown  version.  They 
chewy,  moist,  and  perfectly  ham  LB 
in  flavor.  Mixed  in  with  cheese  itjfl 
noodles,  however,  they  seemed  aMf 
watery,  a  conclusion  that  my  fe  w 
diner,  a  General  Mills  executive,  1^1 
he  found  hard  to  understand.  ii  \ 
when  I  asked  the  cook  whether  jM) 
"ham"  was  inclined  to  pick  up  extfft 
sive  moisture,  he  replied,  "Y>^B 
that's  a  problem  we  haven't  liclH 
yet."  His  superior  emitted  a  sljH 
groan.  The  unsauced  "chicken"  A 
slightly  less  credible  than  the  "hyB 
— it  seemed  to  be  a  bit  pulpier  t'tjl 
the  barnyard  variety.  But  mixed 
"chicken"  chow  mein,  it  was  iifB 
tinguishable  from  the  real  thingB 

The  dishes  presented  as  real  t  oft 
salad  and  extended  tuna  salad—  B 
latter  containing  about  30  percB 
textured  vegetable  protein — deS 
my  telling  them  apart,  as  was  IB 
case  with  ham  and  "ham"  salad.  iB 

As  for  hamburgers,  two  plat!  i  v 
were  presented,  one  described  B 
pure  ground  meat,  the  other  as  pB 
ground  meat  extended  30  perciB 
I  got  the  impression  that  the  extend* 
hamburgers  tasted  a  bit  grainy,  B 
I  wasn't  certain.  In  any  case,  thelB 
became  indistinguishable  when  ofl 
ered  with  a  thick  "mushroom"  safl 
containing,  I  was  later  told,  mil 
made  "mushrooms." 

In   the  test  kitchens  of  Arc'll 
Daniels  Midland,  another  pioneer  id 
firm  in  textured  foods,  my  impi ; ' 
sions  of  the  ground  meat  prepa  f| 
tions  were  identical  to  those  I  got' 
General  Mills.  ADM,  however,  isvB 
turing  beyond  the  hamburger  mart 
Its  subsidiary,  Gooch  Foods.  It 
of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  is  marked 
"Noodles  Stroganoff  with  Beef-!  I 
vored  Vegetable  Protein  Chunks," 
well  as  other  dishes  containing  si 
ulated  beef.  The  "beef"  pieces  \v( 
small  but  could  easily  have  pass 
for  overcooked,  heavily  sauced  b 
of  meat.  (Big  chunks  of  "beef  tu 
out  to  be  something  of  a  problem  1 
the  simulated  "meat"  makers,  f 
questing  a  sample  of  a  big  chunk 
was  presented  with  something  tr 
looked  and  tasted  like  a  mahogar 
colored  marsh  mallow  that  had  g 
mixed  into  last  week's  beef  stew.  \\ 
ensuing  grimace  brought  the  exp 
nation  that  it  was  an  "experimental 
model  that  had  been  in  a  can  f 
three  years.) 

Given  the  variety  of  flavors  ai 


jse  a  trip  back  2000  years.  Take  a  friend.  And  take  in 
ion,  temple  to  a  sea-god.  Poseidon's  place.  You'll  see 

ome  things  never  change  in  Greece. 
>3n  winter  in  the  Greek  Islands  stay  like  high  June, 
y  beaches.  Smooth  sailing.  Charter  a  yacht  with  crew 

week's  island  hopping  — Rhodes  and  Crete,  two 
3.  Or  cruise  out  of  Piraeus  on  a  floating  hotel.  A  few 

a  dozen  parties,  and  you're  back. 


Or  drive.  No  hassle  on  Greek  roads  to  Delphi  or  across 
to  the  Peloponnese  to  see  Olympia  and  Epidaurus. 

No  crowds  but  lots  of  social  life.  Plush  shops  and  open- 
air  bazaars.  Tavernas.  Bouzouki.  Casinos  for  gambling 
and  dancing  all  the  balmy  night.  An  exchange  rate  that 
hasn't  changed.  Even  the  luxury  hotels  are  a  buy. 

Ask  anybody  who's  been  anywhere  else  in  Europe 
lately.  Or  ask  us. 


Greek  National  Tourist  Organization 

601  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017  (212)  HA  1-5777 

627  West  6th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017  (213)  626-6696 

Gentlemen : 

I'd  like  to  getaway  to  Greece  in  the  fall. 
Please  send  more  information. 


Name 


address. 
City  


_S*.ate_ 


-Zip. 


. .  is  your  assurance  of  the  finest 
chianti.  Only  Chianti  Classico 
bears  this  proud  seal  of  the 
Black  Rooster.  Chianti  Classico 
is  produced  in  a  special  area 
of  Italy  between  Florence 
and  Siena — a  select  wine- 
growing region  designated 
by  the  Italian  government  as 
the  true  Chianti  Classico  zone. 
From  vineyards  of  this  zone 
come  the  finer  chiantis— the 
Chianti  Classicos— and  the 
finest  is  the  incomparable 
estate-bottled  Brolio— 
the  largest-selling  Chianti 
Classico  in  the  world. 

Available  in  traditional  and 
straw  fiasco  bottles. 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION, 
WRITE  BROWNE  VINTNERS, 
DEPT.  B-5,  505  BEACH  STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  94133 


ALL' ORIGIN  E 
GAIOLE  IN  CHIANTI 


T|U0  DI 

LIO 


classico 

°KIGINE  CONTROLL.M  A 


ij.S.£.,- BROWNE  VINTNERS,  SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  NEW  YORK 
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textures  employed  by  the  bre 
sausage  industry,  Miles  Laboral  ie> 
"Breakfast   Links"   could  pro  bk 
pass  muster  at  any  roadside  r 
In  fact,  they  tasted  quite  go(  . 
did  the  "sausage"  patties.  The  at 
analogs,   sold   under   the  nan 
"Breakfast  Slices,"  gave  the  hvev- 
sion  of  something  that  was  t  in» ; 
hard   to  resemble  ham  but  v  ;nt  • 
quite  making  it.  Nevertheless,  »• 
were  extremely  tasty,  and  I  d< 
more  than  a  sample  slice  simpl  be- 
cause I  liked  them. 


THE   INDUSTRY  IS   CLEARLY  i 
ging  away  on  all  its  proble  - 
taste,  cost,  nutrition,  governmen  ;g 
ulations.  Though  predictions  o 
tory-made,    miledong  "beefstt 
turn  out  to  have  been  no  more 
technological  braggadocio,  the  i 
try  has  come  much  further  in  mi 
and  selling  textured  meat  substi 
than  most  people  realize.  In  F 
ary  1971,  after  years  of  badge- 1  n 
the  industry,  the  Food  and  Nuti 
Service  of  the  U.S.  Agriculture*  + 
partment  finally  sanctioned  the  u  I 
extenders  for  the  meat  portion  o  i 
school  diet  to  a  maximum  of  30 
cent.  The  enabling  document—  vl 
Notice  219 — is  generally  regards 
the  Magna  Carta  of  textured  ve 
ble  protein.  During  the  first  ye; 
certification,  the  schools  used  23 
lion  pounds  of  the  stuff;  this  I 
they're  up  to  40  million  pounds.- u 
with  meat  prices  soaring,  no  it 
thinks  it  unreasonable  to  expei  ll 
least  a  doubling  of  that  amount  i 
next  year  or  two. 

"Now  we've  got  a  whole  geff  • 
tion  coming  through  the  school  li  o 
program  and  experiencing  this  \  \ 
uct,"  said  General  Mills'  Ducha 
who  directs  the  company's  com 
cial  protein  operations.  "It  was  2 
he  said,  "that  really  put  this  on 
map. 

Ducharme  noted  that  the  Red  I 
supermarket  chain,  some  130  si 
in  the  Midwest,  had  recently  ii 
duced  ground  meat  extended  25 
cent  with  textured  vegetable  prol 
labeled  "Juicy  Blend  II"  to  cod 
with  a  Minnesota  ban  on  using 
ger"  for  extended  products.  It 
at  about  20  cents  a  pound  below 
undiluted  version,  and  is  said  t( 
outselling  the  all-meat  counterpar! ' 
three  and  four  to  one.  "Red  0 
said  Ducharme,  "was  courageou 
try  this.  There  is  nothing  more 


0  a  supermarket  manager  than 
;d-meat  counter.  People  relate 
permarkets  through  the  red- 
counter,  and  most  managers 

rather  have  you  fool  around 
their  wives  than  do  anything 
light  hurt  the  image  of  the  red- 
counter.  But  now  we've  got  the 
n  there,  side  by  side  with  the 
ir  ground  meat,  and  it's  outsell- 
te  ground  meat." 
/ou  eat  in  a  company  cafeteria, 
is  more  than  a  slight  chance 
you've  encountered  simulated 
or  chicken  in  heavily  sauced 
%  General  Mills  is  "spinning" 
ind  chicken  analogs  for  the  in- 
onal  market  at  a  Cedar  Rapids, 

plant  and  is  selling  them  fro- 
ad  diced  in  five-pound  cartons, 

1  a  case,  waste-free,  in  ready- 
form.  The  price,  70  to  75  cents 

ind,  is  extremely  appealing  to 
yors  of  low-price  meals, 
les  Laboratories,  best  known  for 
Seltzer,  is  pursuing  the  general 
;t  under  its  Morningstar  Farms 

name.  "What  we're  aiming  for 
Vlorningstar  is  the  general  gro- 
trade,"  said  Miles'  president, 
;e  Orr.  "We  want  people  to  like 

products  enough  to  eat  them 
eference  to  other  things.  We'll 

it  the  Alka-Seltzer  of  the  food 
ess,"  he  predicted — a  metaphor 
nade  his  public-relations  assis- 
v^ince. 

les'  Morningstar  lineup  current- 
dudes  analogs  of  sausage  links, 
ge  patties,  and   thinly  sliced 
all  of  which,  after  extensive 
et  testing,  are  available  in  the 
teast  and  a  few  other  places, 
marketing  scheduled  to  expand 
)duction  increases.  Like  all  ana- 
they're  just  as  perishable  as 
neat,  and  so  they're  marketed  in 
i  form  to  cut  down  the  chance 
)ilage.  The  label  on  the  package 
the  "sausages"  are  free  of  cho- 
ol,  whereas  the  amount  in  two 
pork   sausages   of  equivalent 
it  is  listed  at  38  milligrams, 
alorie  count  in  two  of  the  ana- 
ausages  is  listed  at  175,  com- 
with  260  for  pork  sausages, 
protein  content  of  the  analogs 
;d  at  10.5  milligrams,  compared 
9.8  for  the  real  thing. 


IESE  BREAKFAST  "MEATS"  CUr- 

ntly  cost  about  the  same  as  the 
>li  they  simulate,  but  Miles  exec- 
tls  say  prices  should  come  down 


when  the  production  lines  are  auto- 
mated. A  sales  advantage  is  now 
sought  in  the  proclamation  of  "No 
cholesterol,  no  animal  fat."  And  for 
those  who  seek  to  harmonize  reli- 
gious dietary  laws  with  a  liking  for 
"sausage-like"  or  "ham-like"  flavor, 
there's  a  "K"  on  the  packages,  signi- 
fying "kosher." 

Meanwhile,  at  Archer  Daniels 
Midland,  in  Decatur,  Illinois,  "soy 
capital  of  the  world,"  Richard  Bur- 
ket,  president  of  protein  specialties, 
looks  back  on  recent  meat  boycotts 
and  rising  prices  "as  the  best  thing 
that  ever  happened  to  us."  ADM, 
one  of  the  giants  of  the  soybean  pro- 
cessing industry,  holds  Atkinson's 
patent  for  textured  vegetable  pro- 
tein, as  well  as  the  trademark  "TVP." 
ADM  is  solidly  booked  up  for  every 
granule  of  the  2,000  tons  a  month 
coming  from  its  own  plant  and  is 
expanding  facilities  to  raise  produc- 
tion to  4,000  tons  a  month.  "We 
could  sell  that  amount  right  now," 
Burket  said.  "You'd  be  surprised  at 
how  much  of  this  stuff  is  going  into 
the  hamburger  business."  He  noted, 
however,  that  as  far  as  he  knew,  no 
manufacturer  had  yet  penetrated  be- 
yond regional  hamburger  chains. 
"People  have  approached  McDon- 
ald's," he  said,  "but  they've  made  it 
on  their  'pure  beef  reputation  and 
they're  not  interested.  But  if  they 
ever  make  the  move,  then  the  sky's 
the  limit  for  TVP." 

Perhaps  the  biggest  problem  the 
manufacturers  have  faced  since  rising 
meat  prices  opened  the  market  for 
them  involves  legalities  of  labeling, 
which  accounts  for  the  early  concen- 
tration on  the  institutional  market, 
where  the  ultimate  consumer  never 
sees  the  label.  But  even  that  problem 
has  been  tossed  aside  by  the  I  DA, 
which  recently  responded  to  the  in- 
dustry's appeals  by  rewriting  the 
rules  governing  the  use  of  the  word 
"imitation"  in  a  fashion  reminiscent 
of  Humpty  Dumpty's  dictum,  "When 
I  use  a  word,  it  means  just  what  I 
choose  it  to  mean — neither  more  nor 
less."  The  old  rules  specified  that  "A 
food  shall  be  deemed  to  be  misbrand- 
ed"  if  it  is  an  "imitation"  of  another 
food  and  >es  not  bear  the  word  "im- 
itation" on  the  label.  The  new  rules 
simply  saj  thai  'nutritional  inferior- 
ity" shall  be  the  only  criterion  for 
evaluating  the  difference  between 
reality  and  verisimilitude.  The  man- 
made  version,  if  it's  nutritionally 
equal,  need  not  bear  the  pejorative 


"imitation,"  though  it  may  not  be 
labeled  as  the  real  tiling  either. 
What's  needed  is  some  sort  of  m 
up  name,  such  as  Miles  employs 
when  it  calls  its  sausage  imitations 
"Breakfast  links;  Sausage-like  flavor; 
Textured  protein  links." 

State  and  local  authorities  are 
similarly  reluctant  to  allow  the  no- 
menclature of  the  real  stuff  to  be  ap- 
plied to  simulated  or  extended  prod- 
ucts, and  the  result  is  a  plethora  of 
names  that  come  close  to  hamburger 
but  semantically  shy  off.  Thus,  in  El 
Paso,  it's  Patti-Mix;  in  Colorado, 
Sooper  Blend;  in  Tucson,  Better  Bur- 
ger; in  Virginia,  Protein  Plus;  in  Al- 
bany, Blend-O-Beef. 

What  next  for  textured  vegetable 
protein's  invasion  of  the  meat  mar- 
ket? The  answer  is  that  the  major 
companies  are  rapidly  expanding 
their  research  programs.  Miles  raised 
its  soybean  research  budget  from 
about  $1  million  to  $3  million  in  a 
year  or  two,  and  General  Mills  plans 
to  double  its  present  expenditure  of 
about  $1  million  a  year.  At  General 
Mills,  they're  talking  about  whole 
shrimp  and  scallop  analogs  "within 
five  years."  And  bacon,  now  amount- 
ing to  about  1.5  billion  pounds  a  year 
from  the  on-the-hoof  variety,  is  also 
being  looked  into. 

Further  down  the  research  trail 
are  more  exotic  projects.  Dr.  John 
Luck,  who  directs  a  staff  of  280  re- 
searchers at  General  Mills'  Minneap- 
olis research  staff,  noted  simply  that 
"we  give  vegetable  protein  a  very 
high  priority  and  we're  expanding 
our  research  program."  Toward  what 
goals?  "Well,"  he  explained,  "you 
could  take  scrap  meat  that  now  goes 
into  sausage,  and  you  could  mix  it 
with  vegetable  protein  and  texturize 
the  mix  into,  let's  say,  sandwich 
steaks." 

What  about  factory-made  "beef- 
steaks"? "Oh,"  said  Dr.  Luck,  "there 
was  some  interest  in  that  years  ago, 
but  we're  a  long  way  off.  Too  difh- 
i  nil  a  problem  with  w  hal  we  know 
now." 

Whatever  the  consequences  for 
our  stomachs  or  our  taste  buds,  there 
seems  to  be  little  reason  to  doubt  the 
determination  of  the  plucky  food 
companies.  The  transformation  of 
food  has  a  momentum  of  its  own, 
striving  for  every  possibility.  As  Miles 
board  chairman  Walter  A.  Compton 
puts  it:  "If  you  can  do  it  in  a  cow's 
stomach,  there's  no  reason  you  can't 
do  it  in  a  factory." 
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•••and  the  cans 
keep  marching  in. 

farted  in  1967  Reynolds  Aluminum  Recycling  programs 
□re  still  growing,  helping  save  energy  and  resources, 

reduce  litter  and  solid  waste. 


Last  year,  Reynolds  recy- 
d  more  used  aluminum  cans  than 
er  before  .  .  .  nearly  a  billion  cans, 
H  35  million  pounds  of  aluminum; 
d  we've  learned  that  these  pro- 
ams  do  more  than  collect  scrap, 
jminum  recycling  also: 
encourages  people  to  do  some- 
thing about  litter 

helps  pay  for  programs  that  will 
turn  tons  of  garbage  into  useful 
materials  and  energy 
saves  natural  resources 
conserves  energy. 

Big  and  complex  jobs,  but 
3  empty  aluminum  can  is  helping 
accomplish  more  every  year. 

Reynolds  first  started  recy- 
ng  all-aluminum  cans  in  1967,  so 
now  we  have  some  fairly  sophisti- 
ted  programs  in  full  swing.  These 
ograms  prove  that  the  principle, 
lich  we  call  recycling,  is  one  effec- 
e  tool  in  tackling  many  environ- 
jntal  problems. 


Getting  People  Involved  Reynolds 
has  found,  too,  that  the  aluminum 
can  is  a  powerful  incentive  for 
people  to  get  involved  in  neighbor- 
hood cleanup  projects.  We've  been 
paying  100  a  pound  (about  1/2  0  per 
can)  for  household  aluminum  scrap 
brought  to  collection  centers— and 
that  offer  has  drawn  millions  of 
pounds  back  into  the  production 
system. 

Thanks  to  cooperating  beer 
and  soft  drink  industries,  there  are 
now  more  than  1200  aluminum  col- 
lection points  in  44  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  pro- 
gram is  growing.  This  year  an  esti- 
mated 2  billion  cans  will  be  col- 
lected. 


Non-Ferrous  Aluminum 
Metals  Copper 

Zinc 


Ferrous  Metals 


New  Iron  &  Steel 
products 
Scrap  for  use  in 
copper  industry 


Food  Waste,  Soil  Conditioners 
Sewage,  Sludge    Organic  Fertilizer 


Contaminated 
Paper,  Plastics 


Fuel  for  generating 
steam  &  electricity 


Pure  Paper 


New  Paper  Products 


Paving  Material 
Bricks,  Slock, 
Structural  Shapes 


e  key:  Aluminum's  Value  The 

y  is  aluminum's  intrinsic,  virtually 
ilestructible  value.  To  the  Con- 
ner it  is  worth  $200  a  ton  as  scrap, 
spared  to  $16  or  $20  a  ton  for 
her  common  packaging  materials. 

So,  although  aluminum 
akes  up  less  than  1%  of  the  na- 
>n's  garbage,  its  value  can  pay  a 
ajor  share  of  the  cost  of  programs 
at  collect  and  reclaim  other  waste 
(aterials. 


Conserving  Resources  and  Energy 

The  used  cans  can  be  converted  in- 
to new  cans  and  other  useful  alumi- 
num products,  helping  to  save  natu- 
ral resources.  And  since  it  takes  less 
than  1  /20  of  the  energy  to  make  new 
alumin  im  from  scrap  as  compared 
to  ore,  recycling  helps  stretch  our 
power  supply. 

Mining  Municipal  Waste  Litter  has 
been  called  just  the  tip  of  the  solid 
waste  iceberg.  Reynolds  has  been 
working  on  the  bigger  "hidden"  por- 
tion as  well— municipal  solid  waste 


We've  teamed  with  other 
companies  and  local  and  Federal 
government  in  the  planning  of  soon- 
to-be  constructed  plants  in  several 
cities.  These  will  reclaim  metals, 
glass  and  other  usable  materials 
and  energy  from  municipal  refuse. 


All-Aluminum  Cans 
redeemed  for  cash  2.0 
at  aluminum  can 
collection  points 

-.■ill 

1968  1969  1970   1971   1972  1973 


We're  also  working  on  the 
theory  that  junked  automobiles  will 
be  less  of  a  problem  as  more  and 
more  high-scrap-value  aluminum  is 
used  in  cars.  We've  even  built  a 
home  from  recycled  materials  to 
demonstrate  there  are  vast  new  mar- 
kets for  recycled  products  and  that 
recycled  materials  can  look  as  good 
and  function  as  well  as  products 
from  virgin  sources. 

For  details  on  the  value  of 
aluminum,  new  and  old,  or  on  any  of 
these  important  projects,  write  Dr. 
R.  F.  Testin,  Director,  Environmental 
Planning,  Reynolds  Metals  Com- 
pany. P.O.  Box  27003-LR,  Richmond, 
Va.  23261. 


REYNOLDS 

where  new  ideas  take  shape  in 

ALUMINUM 

0 
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Andrew  Weil 


\M1K\  THE  SL\  OIKS 

The  business  and  pleasure  of  managing  a  successful  eclipse 


ONCE  I  SAW  PEOPLE  APPLAl D  the 
sky.  They  were  Mexican  villagers 
and  Indians  crowded  into  the  market 
town  of  Miahuatlan  in  Oaxaca  state 
on  a  cloudless  Saturday  morning  in 
March  1970.  and  they  broke  into 
their  spontaneous  ovation  for  the 
heavens  at  twenty-seven  minutes  be- 
fore noon.  At  that  moment  the  edge 
of  the  sun  peered  out  from  behind 
the  moon,  where  it  had  been  in  total 
eclipse  for  three  minutes  and  twenty- 
nine  seconds.  The  applause  was  not 
so  much  a  welcome  to  the  reappear- 
ing sun  as  a  joyful  thank-you  to 
nature  for  putting  on  such  a  glorious 
show. 

People  who  have  seen  only  partial 
solar  eclipses  cannot  know  the  beauty 
of  the  full  spectacle  because  the  ex- 
perience within  the  path  of  totality 
is  lifferent  not  in  degree  but  in  kind. 
On  that  Saturday  in  1970  I  stood 
o  hill  above  Miahuatlan — a  hill 
ti  '  commands  a  sweeping  view 
of  rugged,  arid  plains  and  distant 
m«  mtains.  For  some  time  the  light 
had  been  fading  ever  more  quickly. 
Then,  with  great  drama,  a  nebulous 
darkness  grew  out  of  the  west — the 
edge  of  the  umbra,  or  cone  of  shad- 
ow, whose  swift  passage  over  the 


globe  traces  the  path  of  the  total 
eclipse.  The  vast  sky  of  southern 
Mexico  became  the  dome  of  a  giant 
planetarium  as  an  unseen  hand 
turned  down  a  cosmic  rheostat.  The 
town  of  Miahuatlan  became  a  model 
railroad  set  at  my  feet,  and  I  expe- 
rienced a  powerful  sense  of  what  psy- 
chiatrists call  "derealization" — the 
feeling  of  external  things  becoming 
unreal  and  weird.  And  in  the  next 
instant,  things  really  did  get  weird. 
Suddenly,  the  surface  of  the  earth 
was  covered  by  rippling  bands  of  al- 
ternating light  and  shadow:  patterns 
generated  by  the  interaction  of  light 
rays  from  the  last  remaining  points 
of  the  disappearing  solar  crescent 
with  the  earth  s  upper  atmosphere. 
These  "shadow  bands"  persisted  for 
a  timeless  interval,  absorbing  my  iull 
attention.  Then  someone  shouted. 
"Look!"  and  I  turned  my  gaze  up- 
ward and  saw  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life  the  corona  of  the  sun. 

High  in  the  sky.  for  the  sun  was 
near  the  zenith  when  the  moon  over- 
took it.  was  a  black  disc — surround- 

Andreu-  IT «7.  MJ).  is  a  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Current  W orld  Affairs  and  the  author 
of  The  Natural  Mind:  A  New  Way  of  Look- 
ing at  Drugs  and  the  Higher  Consciousness. 


ing  it,  a  blaze  of  silver  light  ofl 
earthly  beauty.  The  sky  was  nod 
dark:  a  glowing  twilight  prew 
with  a  360-degree  rim  of  light  ail 
the  horizon,  giving  a  strong  inn 
sion  of  being  under  a  dome.  Med 
and  \  enus  were  in  brilliant  a 
but  the  light  of  the  corona  wa 
bright  for  other  stars  to  be  nf 
I  had  never  seen  Mercury  be 
There  was  a  qualitv  to  those  m? 
within  the  umbra  that  must  be  KJ 
feeling  in  the  eye  of  a  hurrican 
ter  all  the  dramatic  changes  of  1 
erating  intensity,  everything  stop 
there  was  an  improbable  sen^ 
peace  and  equilibrium.  Time  df 
flow.  I  have  no  way  of  compa  J 
those    three-and-a-half  minutesjf 
clock  time  to  any  other  three-ail 
half-minute  interval  I  have  exfj 
enced. 

For  the  whole  time  I  gazed  at 
eclipsed  sun  with  my  naked  c 
|  The  light  of  the  corona  can  dc 
damage  to  the  eyes,  and  I  wo 
have  looked  at  it  any  other 
Then,  all  at  once,  a  spot  of 
yellow  light  appeared,  the  coi 
vanished  in  the  glare,  shadow  bi' 
raced   across   the   landscape  <l 
more,   and   the   dome   of  sha  1 
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B.50  ifs  an  old-fashioned  money's  worth. 
i  Parker  75  Classic  Ball  Pen. 


I  Parker  75  Classic  Ball  Pen  were  solid  gold,  it  would 
i  100.  But  we  elected  to  make  the  case  22K  gold 
ioplate.  Like  solid  gold,  it  becomes  more  beautiful  the 
lit  is  handled.  The  distribution  of  weight  throughout 
I'n  provides  heft  and  balance,  so  vital  through  hours 
I  nfortable  writing. 

I  at  really  determines  the  value  of  a  pen,  of  course, 
1/ well  it  performs  on  paper.  Here  the  75  Classic 
I ;  alone.  Its  tungsten-carbide  ball,  first  introduced  by 
r,  is  microscopically  textured  to  grip  the  writing 


surface  lightly,  so  it  lays  down  a  clean,  crisp  line,  without 
skip  or  blob. 

This  pen  writes  better  months  longer— fully  three  times 
longer  than  the  ordinary  ballpoint. 

And  it's  guaranteed  in  writing.  If,  due  to  defects, 
the  75  Classic  fails  to  perform  during  its  owner's  lifetime, 
we  will  repair  or  replace  it— free. 

At  $8  50,  it's  more  than  an  ^pAn^rp 
old-tashioned  money's  worth.  If  I  /  \l\i\Ll\ 
It's  a  beautiful  gift  at  any  price.        World's  mostwanted  pens 


Parker  75  Classic  Ball  Pen  in  22K  gold  electroplate  is  $8.50;  in  vermeil,  $25;  in  sterling  silver,  $12,  in  brushed  stainless  steel,  $5.  Matching  soft  I 
You'll  find  the  distinctive  arrow  clip  trademark  on  every  Parker,  from  the  famous  $1.98  Jotter  Ball  Pen  to  the  $150  Parker  75  Presidential  Pen 


THE  BESI  OF  IIMY. 

The  excitement  of  the  Italian  Riviera. 

The  Italian  Riviera  is  like  no  other  spot  on  earth. 

It's  more  than  just  a  magnificent  place.  It's  a  unique  way 

of  life. 

Carefree.  Exciting.  Romantic. 

This  is  the  same  way  of  life  that 
awaits  you  aboard  Italian  Line. 

You  experience  the  simple 
riches  of  clean,  crisp  ocean 
breezes  as  you  stroll  along  a 
moonlit  deck.  The  distinctive 
taste  of  continental  cuisine 
served  in  posh  dining  salons. 
The  excitement  of  international 
nightclub  acts  in  elegant  ball- 
rooms. And  the  never-to-be-forgotten  sights  of  exotic  ports. 

Your  travel  agent  can  introduce  you  to  all  this.  And  more. 
Whether  you  choose  one  of  our  luxurious  all-year-round 
sailings  to  Europe.  An  adventuresome  tour  of  exotic 

Caribbean  Islands. 
Or  a  sunny  "Medi- 
terranean-Go-Round" 
(N.Y.  toN.Y.)  or  a 
delightful  cruise  of 
the  Mediterranean  ! 
(Genoa  to  Genoa) . 

Simply  tell  him 
that  you  want  to 
live  on  the  Italian 
Riviera.  On  Italian 
Line. 

ss  MICHELANGELO/ss  RAFFAELLO/ss  LEONARDO  DA 
COUNTRY  OF  REGISTRY:  ITALY. 

Italian  Line 

One  Whitehall  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004 


1  THE  SUN  DIES 


i  away  to  the  east.  It  was  then 
11  of  Miahuatlan  broke  into  ap- 

hours  afterward,  everyone  I 
n  the  streets  wore  a  radiant 
Even  some  of  the  scientists 
ad  barricaded  themselves  into 
ented  observation  posts  in  or- 
•tudy  the  eclipse  were  trans- 
d.  People  were  high,  and  it 
d  in  their  faces, 
experience  in  Miahuatlan  af- 
me  powerfully.  For  one  thing, 
ame  an  overt   eclipse  freak, 
to  put  myself  again  in  the  path 
umbra.  In  Mexico  I  met  peo- 
ho  had  followed  total  solar 
>s  around  the  earth  all  their 
I  now  understood  that  passion. 
I  heard  that  a  long  eclipse 
be  visible  in  Africa  in  1973. 
hed  to  be  there.  More  than 
ng  else,  the  splendor  of  the 
had  impressed  me.  There  was 
g  at  all  terrifying — no  plunge 
:ary  blackness  as  fictional  ac- 
of  eclipses  would  have  us  be- 
The  reaction  of  people  in  the 
a-   was   to   get   high    on  the 
eness  and  beautv  of  the  event. 


HENEVER  AN  ECLIPSE  IS  visible 

n  America,  newspapers  chuckle 
Indians  who  think  dragons  are 
wing  the  sun.  In  fact,  civilized 
cans  seem  to  be  more  peculiar 
eclipses  than  the  Indians  I  saw 
xico.  The  path  of  totality  of 
ime  1970  eclipse  crossed  the 
astern  corner  of  the  Lnited 

entering  the  country  at  north- 
lorida  and  leaving  at  \  irginia 
The  same  newspapers  that 
fun  of  uncivilized  natives  car- 
orrifying  warnings  about  the 
"s  of  looking  at  the  eclipse, 
medical  experts  urged  the  pub- 

•tay  away  entirely  from  the 
I  zone,  as  if  merely  being  near 
|  unhealthy. 

lence  of  this  phobia  is  provided 
remarkable  document  sent  to 
my  return  from  Mexico  by  a 
who  worked  for  the  L.S.  De- 
?nt  of  Justice.  It  is  an  official 
•  Department  document  titled 
:>randum  to  All  Employees 
.  and  Administrative  Activi- 
"Subject:  Safe  Viewing  of  the 
p"  and  is  dated  March  2. 
The  memorandum  is  signed 
ies  M.  Odell.  Chief.  Personnel 
rions  Section.  Administrative 
on."  It  reads  as  follows: 


The  purpose  of  this  memo- 
randum is  to  alert  Department 
employees  and  their  families  of 
the  impending  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
due  Saturday,  March  7th.  at  ap- 
proximately 1:30  p.m.  This  fas- 
cinating but  dangerous  sight  will 
last  for  three  minutes — time  to 
do  irreparable  damage  to  the 
eyes. 

The  eye  damage  hazard  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  sun  can  be 
looked  at  without  discomfort  dur- 
ing an  eclipse.  Normally  the  daz- 
zling visible  rays  prevent  anyone 
from  looking  directly  at  the  sun. 
Although  the  visible  rays  are 
blocked  during  an  eclipse,  the 
harmful,  invisible  infra-red  rays 
continue  to  be  emitted,  and  can 
cause  damaging  burns  to  the  ret- 
ina, the  delicate  inner  layer  of 
the  eye  which  transmits  images 
to  the  brain.  The  retina  is  not 
sensitive  to  pain,  so  a  retinal  burn 
is  not  "felt.'"  But  retinal  burns 
cannot  be  cured,  and  produce  a 
permanent  blind  spot  in  the  vic- 
tim's field  of  vision — in  the  vital 
small  area  used  for  reading  and 
"fine""  seeing. 

"There  is  no  safe  way  to  view 
the  eclipse  directly.'"  says  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness.  "The  public  must  be 
made  aware  that  the  so-called 
protective  devices,  such  as  sun- 
glasses, smoked  glass,  or  film  neg- 
atives do  not  protect  the  eye  from 
the  invisible  infra-red  rays  which 
do  the  damage."" 

A  safe  indirect  method  of 
viewing  the  eclipse,  recommended 
by  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
Society,  is  a  simple  projection 
device  which  can  be  made  by 
taking  two  pieces  of  white  card- 
board, making  a  pinhole  in  one 
and  with  the  sun  at  your  back, 
focus  the  eclipse  through  the  pin- 
hole onto  the  second  board.  The 
size  of  the  image  can  be  changed 
by  altering  the  distance  between 
the  boards.  However,  the  best  way 
to  view  the  eclipse  is  on  tele- 
vision. 


In  some  newspaper  articles,  a  vari- 
ant of  the  cardboard  projection  de- 
vice was  suggested:  the  viewer  was 
told  to  put  the  pinhole  in  one  end  of 
a  cardboard  carton  and  put  the  car- 
ton ovt.  1'  head:  the  projected  im- 
age could  then  be  viewed  safely  and 
clearly  within  a  miniature,  portable 
theater.  This  d>~\ice  was  used  by 
many  persons  on  the  beaches  of  Vir- 
ginia. Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  peo- 
ple who  put  cardboard  boxes  over 
their  heads  to  avoid  looking  at  the 
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WHEN  THE  SUN  DIES  

beauty  of  a  total  eclipse  ought  not 
to  go  around  making  fun  of  other 
people's  beliefs  about  eclipses.  I  am 
not  certain,  but  I  suspect  that  one 
does  not  get  high  off  an  eclipse  while 
hiding  under  a  box,  and  I  am  pretty 
sure  that  the  effect  does  not  come 
through  at  all  on  television. 

WARNINGS  OF  THIS  SORT  had 
great  impact  on  the  public. 
When  I  returned  from  Mexico  and 
told  people  I  had  looked  at  the  eclipse 
directly,  many  said,  "You  did?  And 
you  can  still  see?"  I  met  persons  who 
had  spent  hours  of  anguish  waiting 
for  their  sight  to  fail  simply  because 
they  had  glanced  up  at  the  sky  while 
driving  during  the  height  of  the  par- 
tial eclipse  in  New  York  and  Boston. 
It  is  true  that  careless  staring  at  the 
crescent  sun  during  the  partial  phase 
of  a  solar  eclipse  can  lead  to  a  retinal 
burn,  but  the  most  elementary  pre- 
cautions (such  as  using  exposed  film 
and  looking  at  the  sun  in  brief 
glimpses)  reduce  this  risk  to  zero. 
And  I  repeat  that  one  can  look  with 
the  unprotected  eye  for  the  entire  pe- 
riod of  totality.  There  is  no  medical 
justification  for  telling  people  not  to 
watch  eclipses. 

I  was  curious  to  know  why  the 
medical  profession  had  spread  such 
fear  and  why  the  Justice  Department 
had  bothered  itself  about  a  solar 
eclipse.  Are  eclipses  dangerous  in 
some  way  to  the  established  order  of 
society? 

I  think  they  may  be,  and  to  get 
more  information  on  that  possibility 
I  placed  myself  within  the  path  of 
totality  of  the  solar  eclipse  of  June 
30  of  this  year.  The  shadow  of  that 
eclipse  crossed  the  Atlantic  from  the 
northeast  corner  of  South  America 
to  the  coast  of  Mauritania,  swept 
a<  ross  central  Africa,  and  found  me 
in  a  Gabra  camp  in  the  middle  of 
the  Chalbi  Desert  in  Kenya's  North- 
ern Frontier  District.  The  Chalbi  is  a 
baked  wasteland  of  intense  heat,  wild 
winds,  and  occasional  waterholes. 
For  at  least  four  years  it  has  been  in 
the  grip  of  a  killing  drought  that 
shows  no  signs  of  letting  up,  and  the 
people  who  live  there  are  near  the 
edge  of  starvation.  The  Cabra  are  a 
nom.  tribe  of  camel  herders  who 
move  their  camps  every  few  weeks  in 
search  of  forage  for  their  livestock. 
They  live  in  small  round  huts  con- 
structed of  hides  on  frames  of  in- 
terlaced poles.  When  the  camp  is 


ready  to  move,  the  women  take  the 
lints  apart  and  pack  them  onto  the 
camels. 

The  camp  I  was  in  had  twenty  huts 
arranged  in  a  straight  line,  their 
doors  facing  west.  In  back  of  tlii^ 
row  of  homes  were  several  small  cor- 
rals made  of  thornbush  in  which 
young  camels  were  kept  while  their 
parents  were  driven  each  day  to 
water  or  forage.  There  was  no  other 
sign  of  human  presence  on  the  desert 
landscape.  Each  day  the  Gabra  had 
to  walk  several  hours  to  Maikona, 
a  well  complex,  to  water  their  an- 
imals and  fill  their  water  jars.  Each 
morning  before  sunrise  the  herd- 
boys  went  off  with  a  parade  of  cam- 
els, and  each  evening  around  sunset 
they  returned. 

The  people  of  this  tiny  settlement 
worked  hard  all  the  time  merely  to 
survive  in  their  hostile  environment. 
There  were  no  days  of  rest,  no  letups 
in  the  daily  routine  of  milking  the 
camels,  leading  them  to  food  and 
water,  and  collecting  water  for  the 
camp.  At  the  time  of  my  arrival, 
these  Gabra  had  eaten  no  meat  in 
many  weeks  and  no  cornmeal  in  a 
month.  Even  in  times  of  plenty  they 
do  not  eat  fish,  fowl,  fruit,  or  vegeta- 
bles. Now,  in  a  time  of  great  hard- 
ship, they  were  surviving  on  camel 
milk  and  tea. 

I  arrived  in  the  camp  two  days 
before  the  eclipse,  along  with  an  an- 
thropologist, three  other  Americans, 
and  two  translators — high-school 
boys  of  Gabra  origin  who  spoke  Eng- 
lish, Swahili,  and  Gabra,  although 
they  had  grown  up  in  towns  and 
never  lived  in  traditional  Gabra 
camps.  We  were  part  of  a  larger  ex- 
pedition to  study  the  impact  of  the 
eclipse  on  the  Borana — a  cattle-herd- 
ing people  of  northern  Kenya  and 
southern  Ethiopia  who  intermingle 
with  the  Gabra.  The  Borana  have  a  so- 
phisticated cosmology  that  attributes 
great  significance  (mostly  negative) 
to  eclipses.  Most  of  our  group  was 
scattered  in  Borana  camps  on  the 
fringes  of  the  Marsabit  National  Be- 
serve,  an  island  of  green  adjoining 
the  Chalbi  Desert.  The  Borana  looked 
sleeker  than  the  Gabra  and  certainly 
were  living  on  better  land.  I  chose  to 
be  out  in  the  Chalbi  mainly  because 
the  desert  landscape  seemed  better 
for  eclipse-viewing.  I  was  interested 
more  in  the  sun  than  in  either  the 
Borana  or  Gabra  and  was  willing  to 
endure  the  hostility  of  the  Chalbi 
for  a  better  show. 


The  chief  of  our  camp,  a  ifl 

some  man  named  Duba  who  had  (H 
served  in  the  native  colonial  p<ul 
force,  gave  us  permission  to  seiH 
a  tent  and  stay.  In  fact,  we  I 
given  a  choice  location:  next  tol 
one  visible  tree  on  the  arid,  rotiH 
plain.  It  was  a  gnarled,  stunted  H 
with    microscopic    leaves,   but  I 
branches  offered  the  only  shadev^B 
in  walking  distance  of  the  huts.  II 
tent  proved  to  be  unlivably  hot  H 
Gabra  huts  were  much  cooler 
the  tree  was  truly  a  blessing.  Oil 
we  would  spend  the  hottest  parH 
the  day  inching  along  the  dry  groll 
to  follow  the  meager  shadows  asll 
earth  turned. 

There  were  few  insects  to  boll 
us:  the  high  winds  counteracted II 
enervation  of  the  heat,  and  at  nil 
the  stars  were  spectacular.  FromtM 
to  time,  a  hyena  or  an  ostrich  won 
come  near  the  camp,  and  vuldl 
circled  during  the  day. 

ON  FRIDAY,  JUNE  29,  when  II 
power  of  the  sun  was  diminll 
ing  in  the  late  afternoon,  I  sat  tfl 
ing  with  an  elder  of  the  camp  v|l 
was  carving  a  camel  bell  out  oil 
piece  of  wood  and  with  two  younll 
men.  The  older  man,  who  said II 
was  sixty,  was  very  thin  and  hafl 
white  beard  and  an  air  of  nobilffl 
In  the  past  he  had  served  a  terral 
leader  of  rituals  for  his  section  of  ll 
tribe.  One  of  the  younger  men  asH 
me  if  I  knew  when  the  eclipse  w| 
going  to  happen.  It  was  not  surptjia 
ing  that  these  Gabra  knew  of  II 
eclipse.  The  Kenyan  governmentjH 
made  a  great  effort  to  alert  all  offl 
populace  to  it  and,  in  particulaiM 
warn  people  not  to  watch  it  lest  tM 
go  blind.  These  warnings  had  bfil 
disseminated  in  leaflets,  throtfB 
schools,  on  radios,  and  by  nam 
policemen.  The  Gabra  of  our  call 
had  doubtless  heard  of  the  eve^| 
the  Maikona  well  complex. 

I  replied  that  the  eclipse  was  ahw 
at  four  in  the  afternoon.  "What™ 
you  think  will  happen?"  I  asked. H 
answer  surprised  me:  "We  nM 
heard  that  the  government  is  goift 
to  cause  the  sun  to  die."  I  asM 
whether  anyone  had  ever  seen  sill 
a  thing.  The  old  man  said  that  III 
great-grandfather  had  mentioned!! 
eelipse  of  the  sun.  "But  that  was 
long  time  ago;  we  have  never  ex™! 
eneed  it."  lie  went  on  to  say  that  D  Jl 
people  did  have  experience  of  tila 
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when  the  moon  "died"  and  that  such 
times  were  bad  omens,  especially  for 
the  health  of  animals.  If  a  lunar 
eclipse  takes  place  during  a  certain 
month  of  the  year  it  may  even  signify 
the  impending  death  of  the  tribe's 
ritual  leaders.  "But  as  for  the  sun  .  .  . 
we  don't  know.  We  will  have  to  wait 
and  see." 

<  lur  of  the  younger  men  asked  me 
if  1  thought  they  should  bring  their 
animals  back  to  camp  when  the  sun 
died.  1  said  1  did  not  know.  The 
older  man  asked  if  the  eclipse  would 
hurt  your  eyes;  he  had  heard  that. 
I  told  him  it  was  all  right  to  look  at 
the  sun  when  it  was  black.  He  then 
asked  if  we  had  camels  in  America 
and  when  I  told  him  no,  he  asked 
again,  as  if  he  could  not  imagine  a 
life  without  camels. 

On  the  morning  of  the  eclipse, 
Duba  invited  us  to  partake  of  a  ritual 
"sacrifice"  of  coffee  beans  in  our 
honor.  We  had  brought  some  coffee 
beans  and  sugar  as  gifts,  and  Duba's 
\\  iff  prepared  them  in  the  traditional 
way:  we  were  served  wooden  goblets 
of  warm  camel's  milk  mixed  with  a 
little  sugar  and  camel  butter  with  the 
whole  roasted  coffee  beans  floating 
on  top.  It  was  pleasant  to  chew  the 
crunchy  beans  with  the  sweet  liquid; 
for  the  Gabra  it  was  a  rare  treat. 

The  day  was  cloudless  and  warm 
as  usual,  and  we  waited  with  great 
anticipation  for  the  partial  phase  of 
the  eclipse  to  begin.  From  time  to 
time  I  glanced  at  the  sun  through  a 
double  thickness  of  exposed  film  to 
see  if  there  was  any  change,  but  I 
could  detect  nothing  until  about  3:00 
p.m.,  when  a  visible  "bite"  appeared 
in  the  lower  ( western )  edge  of  the 
solar  disc.  The  progress  of  the  partial 
phase  is  not  very  interesting  until 
near  the  end;  in  fact,  if  one  glances 
up  with  the  naked  eye  ( this  is  harm- 
less for  a  fraction  of  a  second ) ,  the 
light  from  the  remaining  solar  disc 
is  still  so  blinding  that  one  cannot 
even  tell  that  an  eclipse  is  going  on. 

I  should  say  at  once  that  I  am  en- 
tirely unable  to  assess  the  reaction  of 
the  Gabra  to  the  death  of  the  sun. 
The  fact  is  that  the  Gabra  did  not  get 
much  chance  to  watch  the  eclipse, 
because  shortly  before  the  onset  of 
the  partial  phase  a  three-man  film 
crew  from  New  York  arrived  in  a  Land 
Rover  to  record  their  reactions  to  it. 
The  filmmakers  picked  this  location 
as  the  most  photogenic  in  the  area 
and  called  a  hasty  meeting  with  Duba 
and  the  other  elders  to  obtain  permis- 


sion to  film.  Gabra  are  afraid  of  I 
photographed,  but  with  the  exch 
of  a  suitable  amount  of  money.  I 
agreed  to  keep  his  people  out  of  i 
during  the  eclipse  and  to  com 
them  to  be  willing  subjects.  The  t 
ural  reaction  of  the  people  n  fl 
have  been  to  stay  indoors  (mot 
the  tribes  in  the  path  of  totalis 
terpreted  the  government  warn  5 
to  mean  that  they  should  hide  in  1 
dwellings ) ,  but  the  filmmaker- 
little  concern  for  the  fidelity  of  t  ir 
"documentary."  In  fact,  to  jazz  uf  1 
proceedings  they  insisted  on  kl- 
ing  a  huge  bonfire  in  front  of  t 
huts,  around  which  the  willing  \y 
jects  could  be  posed  in  dramatii 
titudes. 

It  was  only  ten  minutes  befon  1 
tality  when  the  firewood  for  this  i, 
sive  special  effect  was  collected,, d 
the  activity  of  the  film  crew  bee  6 
feverish,  with  much  running  alit 
and  shouting  of  orders.  The  Gait, 
who  only  three  days  before  had  1  ] 
in  peaceful  isolation  with  their  cj 
els  and  thornbushes,  were  now  ac; 
on  a  frenzied  movie  set  com; 
with  cameras,  tripods,  sound  eq 
ment,  Land  Rover,  anthropolo' 
and  assorted  white  strangers  fro  1 
part  of  the  world  with  no  camek 
the  dismay  of  the  film  crew,  the  la- 
fire  would  not  light,  and  an  order  • 
given  to  bring  some  gasoline.  As  3 
driver  of  the  Land  Rover  ran 
with  a  can  of  fuel,  he  tripped 
dropped  the  entire  can  onto  the  si 
dering  woodpile,  which  exploded  1 
mushroom  of  flame  that  burned 
driver,  nearly  ignited  the  huts, 
sent  everyone  reeling  backward1 
confusion.  The  cameras  rolled 
To  the  Gabra  these  events  were  i 
more  spectacular  (and  life-threal 
ing )  than  the  eclipse  taking  place 
multaneously,  which  is  why  I  say 
shall  never  know  how  they  wo 
have  reacted  to  it  alone. 

I  absented  myself  from  the  set 
soon  as  I  saw  that  the  fire  was  un 
control  and  concentrated  instead 
the  sky.  A  cloud  cover  had  come 
midway  through  the  partial  phasi 
the  heaviest  clouds  I  had  seen  sij 
coming  to  the  Chalbi — and  it  seen 
for  a  time  that  we  would  be  denii 
view  of  the  eclipse.  But  then,  mir 
ulously,  a  hole  opened  up  just  aroi 
the  sun  and  stayed  there.  Fven  bef 
the  gasoline  explosion,  the  light  I 
started  to  change,  and  I  recal 
Miahuatlan  powerfully.  What  h 
pens  in  the  last  minutes  before 


it 
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ibu're  not  alone.  Not  if  that's  how 
'ou  feel  about  trying  to  stay  afloat 
n  today's  flood  of  new  ideas. 

That's  why  so  many  thinking 
teople  like  you  find  Intellectual 
digest  so  helpful. 

It  gathers  together  between  the 
overs  of  one  magazine  the  original 
hinking  of  our  time.  To  give  you  a 
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rom  many  sources,  many  fields. 
>o  that  patterns  become  clear  and 
onnections  can  be  made. 
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and  everybody  published  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  From 
magazines,  from  non-fiction  books, 
from  exclusive  interviews,  we 
select  articles,  excerpts,  observations 
and  insights  of  people  who  have 
something  significant  to  say.  And  we 
present  them  with  clarity  and 
liveliness  in  a  vivid  graphic 
environment. 

JUST  FOR  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS: 
A  SPECIAL  OFFER 
AND  A  SPECIAL  RATE. 

Our  special  offer  is  this:  we'll  send 
you  your  first  issue  of  1 D  without 
any  further  obligation  or 


commitment  on  your  part.  After 
reading  it,  you  decide  whether  or 
not  you  want  the  next  11  issues  of  a 
year's  subscription.  If  you  don't 
want  them,  all  you  have  to  do  is 
tell  us . . .  but  you  keep  the 
complimentary  first  issue. 

Our  special  rate  is  40%  below 
the  regular  price  of  a  full  year's 
subscription.  We're  convinced 
you'll  enjoy  your  first  copy  of  ID 
so  much  you'll  want  to  keep  them 
coming.  If  so,  all  you  pay  for  your 
subscription  is  $6  (it's  regularly  $10). 
So  act  now.  You'll  end  up  with 
either  one  great  issue  of  ID  tor 
nothing.  Or  twelve  great  issues  for 


only  $(>. 


Addr 


State. 


_City_ 


Add  50«  for  Canada,  $2  for  Foreign  (cash  only). 
FOR  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  ONLY 
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WHEN  THE  SUN  DIES 


tality  is  that  the  light  gets  very  dim 
in  one  way  while  remaining  brilliant 
in  another.  In  the  sky  the  slender 
solar  crescent  is  still  too  blinding  to 
look  at  directly,  and  shadows  on  the 
ground  are  as  crisp  and  dark  as  on 
the  brightest  summer  day.  But  the 
quality  of  the  light  is  altogether  dif- 
ferent— like  super-bright  moonlight. 
I  found  myself  looking  at  my  hands 
and  arms,  at  the  huts,  at  the  ground, 
even  at  the  film  crew.  I  wanted  to 
see  as  much  as  possible  under  this 
novel  illumination.  It  is  a  living  par- 
adox, bright  yet  dim,  like  no  other 
light  I  have  ever  seen. 

And  it  changes  very  fast,  which 
adds  to  the  novelty.  As  the  cone  of 
shadow  approaches,  a  sense  of  drama 
builds:  something  is  going  to  hap- 
pen. The  light  fades  faster  and  faster, 
retaining  that  curious  ghost  of  solar 
brightness  to  the  last.  Finally,  I  dis- 
carded my  exposed  film  and  looked 
up  in  time  to  see  the  glaring  yellow 
light  of  the  sun  reduced  to  a  single 
point — an  effect  known  to  eclipse- 
watchers  as  the  "diamond  ring." 
Then  the  moon  rolled  directly  in 
front  of  the  sun,  the  silvery-white 
corona  appeared,  and  once  again  I 
was  in  the  umbra. 


IMMEDIATELY  AFTER  THE  ECLIPSE  a 
woman  who  was  part  of  our  group 
asked  how  long  we  had  been  in  the 
shadow;  to  her  it  had  seemed  like 
thirty  seconds.  But  someone  with  a 
watch  had  timed  it  at  three-and-a- 
half  minutes.  The  woman  said,  "I 
want  more  of  it."  A  young  man  who 
was  with  us,  as  the  light  was  becom- 
ing ordinary  again,  said,  "Already 
it  seems  like  a  dream;  I  remember 
it  exactly  the  way  I  remember 
dreams."  Reality  inside  the  umbra  is 
not  ordinary  reality;  the  dreamlike 
quality  is  one  manifestation  of  the 
difference.  Another  is  the  sense  of 
improbability  permeating  a  still  point 
in  the  midst  of  opposing  forces.  The 
hurricane's  eye  must  be  as  improb- 
able: a  cylinder  of  blue  sky  and  sun 
and  calm  water  in  the  very  center  of 
a  system  of  frenzied  energies.  In  the 
path  of  a  total  eclipse  one  has  the 
privilege  of  sharing  the  perfect  align- 
ment of  earth,  moon,  and  sun.  For  a 
brief  interval  out  of  time,  the  three 
bodies  are  frozen  in  majestic  union; 
then  they  go  on  their  separate,  com- 
plicated courses.  To  participate  in 
that  moment  of  uncanny  equilibrium 
is  to  have  one's  faith  strengthened  in 


the  possibility  of  equilibrium  and  to 
experience  the  paradox  that  balance 
and  stillness  are  to  be  found  at  the 
heart  of  all  change. 

Recurrent  in  the  philosophies  and 
myths  of  peoples  around  the  world 
are  themes  of  the  union  of  sun  and 
moon,  symbolic  of  the  union  of  con- 
scious and  unconscious  forces  within 
the  human  psyche  that  must  take 
place  if  one  is  to  become  whole.  The 
light  of  the  corona — peaceful,  cool, 
silver-white,  normally  invisible  in 
the  glare  of  the  day — is  a  perfect 
representation  of  the  intuitive  con- 
sciousness that  normally  is  hidden  in 
the  glare  of  ordinary  mental  activity. 
It  is  that  hidden  consciousness  we 
try  to  contact  by  means  of  medita- 
tion, drugs,  hypnosis,  and  other  tech- 
niques that  focus  attention  or  shake 
us  out  of  ordinary  perceptions.  And 
whenever  we  make  that  contact — 
whenever  there  is  an  interchange  of 
masculine  and  feminine  energies 
within  our  minds — we  get  high.  A 
total  eclipse  is  one  great  natural  high. 

One  way  to  avoid  the  power  of  an 
eclipse  is  to  photograph  it.  I  observed 
in  Africa  that  the  people  who  spent 
the  precious  time  of  totality  taking 
pictures  were  visibly  less  moved  by 
the  event  than  others.  In  a  similar 
way,  scientists  who  study  eclipses 
shield  themselves  from  the  experi- 
ence by  looking  at  instruments  in- 
stead of  the  sky.  They  cannot  possi- 
bly be  surprised  by  the  appearance 
of  night  in  day.  In  Mexico  I  spent 
the  afternoon  before  the  eclipse  at 
the  scientific  compound  of  a  major 
American  expedition,  watching  the 
astronomers  rehearse  what  they 
would  be  doing  during  totality.  They 
had  recorded  on  tape  the  sound  of  a 
hammer  striking  an  anvil  as  a  mono- 
tone voice  chanted  the  elapsed  time 
in  seconds.  To  this  unnerving  ac- 
companiment, suggestive  of  the  gal- 
ley of  a  Roman  slave  ship,  the  scien- 
tists marched  around  like  robots, 
their  eyes  fixed  always  on  their  ma- 
chines. Meanwhile,  outside  the  walled 
compound,  gleeful  Mexicans  ran 
about  shooting  off  skyrockets  and 
having  the  time  of  their  lives  in  cel- 
ebration of  all  the  activity  that  had 
come  to  their  town.  The  chief  sci- 
entist was  furious  about  the  rockets. 
"Can't  you  stop  them?"  he  kept 
shouting.  "They'll  ruin  our  measure- 
ments!" I  decided  I  would  be  far 
better  able  to  enjoy  the  eclipse  away 
from  the  measurers  and  chose  my 
hill  accordingly. 


Scientists  and  photographe  hii 
from  eclipses  behind  their  isti 
ments.  Others  simply  hide — u  ier 
cardboard  box  or  in  a  hut.  I  vei 
Borana  elders  told  me  that  t :  \-t 
total  eclipse  over  their  land  t(| 
generations  ago,  caught  peotl| 
awares  in  open  country,  whei  tnl 
crouched  down  and  waited  litfljl 
was  over,  then   appealed  tothft 
ritual  leaders  for  interpretatioi  ff| 
time,  advised  by  the  governn  it 
Nairobi  of  the  danger  of  bli 
due  on  Saturday,  June  30,  a 
P.M.,  most  of  the  Borana  in  th 
of  totality  went  into  their  hut 
the  sun  began  to  "get  sick 
could  not  be  coaxed  out  un 
light  returned.  According  to 
in  the  East  African  Standard 
2,  "Once  the  sun  was  more  th 
covered,  most  of  the  women 
Samburu  and  Turkana  tribes 
into  their  huts,  and  the  less  so 
cated  El  Molo  shut  themselvfB 
completely    in    their  palm-freH 
'igloos,'  placing  cardboard  or  al 
of  sacking  over  the  entrance."  H 

The  government  predictecH 
eclipse.  The  eclipse  happened,  ll 
fore,  the  government  caused  ithii 
by  warning  people  not  to  lookH 
the  Kenyan  authorities  took  afl 
tage  of  the  moon's  shadow  in  jfl 
to  strengthen  their  control  oveH 
tribes — another  step  in  the  trans 
power  from  local,  tribal  rule  t< 
tral,  urban  rule. 


IN  THE  MEMORANDUM  of  the  Jl 
Department,  nature  is  cone 
as  a  hostile  trickster,  luring 
destruction    with  "fascinating 
dangerous"  sights.  One  might  a 
think  that  our  government — je 
of  powerful  events  beyond  its  dc 
ion — also     hopes     to  approp 
eclipses.  When  events  have  the 
tential  to  get  us  high  by  interruj 
the  ordinary,  orderly  flow  of  e 
day  reality,  they  are  especially  th 
ening  to  the  men  in  power,  who 
us  to  feel  threatened  along  with  t 
"There  is  no  safe  way  to  view 
eclipse  directly,"  says  the  Justic 
partment.  "The  best  ivay  to  vieu 
eclipse  is  on   television."  Best 
whom? 

As  for  me,  I  will  just  use  my  e! 
According  to  the  Canon  of  S 
Eclipses  for  the  Year  1974,  the  so 
west  corner  of  Australia  will 
grazed  by  a  total  eclipse  next  J 
20.  See  you  in  the  umbra? 


When  it's  chilly  and  everyone  'chivas'... 


o^&t*n  Government  Su&J 
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"Don't  give  up  the  ship!" 


Forget  all  the  adjectives. 
The  only  thing  that  matters 
in  Scotch  is  taste. 
Buy  one  bottle. 


John  P.  Sisk 


ON  KKING  AN  OKJKCT 


1 


The  advantages  of  anonymity 


I 


N  THE  INNOCENT  long  ago  when 
someone  sang: 

The  object  of  my  affection 
Can  change  my  complexion 
From  white  to  rosy  red, 
Every  time  she  holds  my  hand — 
And  tells  me  that  she's  mine* 


we  assumed  that  the  song  was  mak- 
ing a  flattering  reference  to  a  loved 
one's  preciousness  and  power  in  a 
relationship  that  enhanced  her  as  a 
person.  Not  that  we  were  likely  to 
verbalize  the  assumption  in  such  pon- 
derous terms;  the  rhetoric  of  those 
times  was  much  simpler.  Now,  of 
course,  consciousnesses  having  been 
raised,  it  is  all  too  apparent  what 
was  going  on  in  that  song.  Not  only 
was  the  girl  quite  baldly  addressed  as 
a  sexual  object,  but  she  was  celebrat- 
ed for  being  one.  That  was  the  trap 
of  it,  as  both  men  and  women  learned 
during  the  cultural  turmoil  of  the 
Sixties. 

In  the  Sixties  everyone  began  to 
discover  the  horrors  of  being  an  ob- 
ject: blacks,  college  and  high-school 
students,  nuns,  servicemen,  Chicanos, 
professional  athletes,  senior  citizens, 
homosexuals,  even  the  Mafia.  This 
was  in  great  part  what  the  liberation 
movements  were,  and  still  are,  about. 
In  Martin  Buber's  terms,  each  was 
a  more  or  less  vigorous  effort  to 
replace  an  It  with  a  Thou,  the  im- 
plication being  that  the  It-ing  of 
Thous  was  a  major  cause  of  all  hu- 
man problems.  The  irony  was  that 
in  proportion  as  some  Thou-aspiring 
It-groups  experienced  a  rise  in  con- 
sciousness they  became  more  im- 
pressed than  ever  with  the  It-ness 
of  their  opposition.  This  fact  alone 
might  suggest  that  we  have  here  a 
rather  complicated  issue. 

It  is  hard  to  say,  for  instance, 
whether  object  status  is  more  a  mat- 
ter of  information  or  of  visibility 
and  perspective,  the  three  being  as 

*  Copyright  ©  1934  by  Pinky  Tomlin, 
Coy  Poe,  and  Jimmy  Grier.  Bourne  Music 
Publishers,  Inc. 


Paul  Degen 


inseparable  as  they  are.  The  Nazis 
successfully  established  the  Jews  as 
disposable  objects  by  combining  low 
visibility  ( keeping  them  out  of  sight 
in  concentration  camps)  with  an 
Aryan  perspective  that  severely  ra- 
tioned the  available  information. 
Similarly  fetuses,  prison  inmates, 
and  North  Vietnamese  are  abortable, 
ignorable,  or  bombable  objects  be- 
cause their  low  visibility  is  reinforced 
by  perspectives  that  filter  out  the  in- 
formation necessary  to  elevate  them 
to  Thou-status. 

But  then  there  is  the  problem  of 
magic  objects,  people  who  have  the 
kind  of  charisma  that  romantic  lov- 
ers like  Tristan  and  Isolde  have  for 
each  other,  or  that  movie  stars  and 
rock  singers  have  for  their  fans.  The 
super-It-ness  of  such  eminences  de- 
pends on  high  visibility  (often  com- 
bined with  strategic  separations  or 
withdrawals)  and  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formation from  a  very  restricted  but 
glorifying  perspective.  One  thinks  of 


Lana  Turner  and  Marilyn  Mc 
or,  more  recently,  of  Jane  Fondt 
Dustin  Hoffman — to  say  nothir 
Mick  Jagger,   Alice  Cooper, 
Diamond,  Bob  Dylan,  John  Len 
and  Elvis  Presley  (whose  childl 
home  has  recently  been  design  <| 
as  a  public  magic  place).  Surel) | 
groupies  that  pursue  rock  stars,  | 
the  bobby-soxers  who  once  sw<x  j  L 
over  Sinatra,  are  caught  up  in  nil 
ing  so  mundane  as  an  I-Thou  ] 
tionship. 

Not  that  I  mean  to  put  id 
magic  objects.  They  perform  a 
vice  for  the  rest  of  us  by  dramati  I 
the  possibilities  of  thinking  big  | 
daring  to  be  great,  so  that  they  ij 
us  on  to  be,  if  not  more  complt 
realized  Thous,  at  least  more  per 
ful  Its.  From  her  biography  I  l< 
that  Lana  Turner  ( in  her  salad  c"i 
the  best  of  magic  objects)  believe' 
reincarnation  and  is  convinced 
in  an  earlier  lifetime  she  was  a  m 
ber  of  an  Egyptian  royal  family.  1 
is  the  way  a  magic  object  oughr 
sound.  Mere  Thous  tend  to  be  • 
modest;  they  need  models  of  to' 
scendence. 

The  risk,  however,  is  that  the  ir 
ic  object  may  become  a  magic 
ject  to  him-  or  herself.  Perhaps  1 
is  one  reason  why  popular  er. 
tainers  are  so  full  of  inspiring  t, 
about  searching  for  their  true  selv 
they  sense  the  danger  of  the  sup 
It  role.  "I  need  always  to  keep 
sense  of  myself  as  an  independi 
person,  to  continue  to  search  H 
the  authentic  in  me,  the  natura 
Faye  Dunaway  is  quoted  as  sayi 
in  Harper's  Bazaar.  Also,  there 
the  danger  that  the  magic  object  v 
come  to  think  of  the  adoring  pub 
that  makes  it  possible  as  a  conglo 
erate  manipulatable  object.  M: 
Jagger,  for  instance,  sounds  ai 
his  public  is  firmly  establish© 
his  mind  as  an  It.  According 
Rolling  Stone  interview,  John 

John  P.  Sisk  is  an  essayist  who  te 
English  at  Gonzaga  University  in  Spo 
Washington. 
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North  Cape -Mediterranean - 
!;outh  America -South  Pacific 

the  World - 
on  Holland  America. 

Three  luxurious  new  Holland  America  cruise  ships: 
s.s.  Volendam,  s.s.  Veendam  and  s.s.  Prinsendam. 

All  three  offer  you  a  million-dollar  Lido  Deck,  with  poolside  restaurant  that  lets  you  stroll  from  a  dip  direct 

to  luncheon  without  dressing.  Spacious  cabins.  90  percent  facing  sea.  And  the  nicest  crews 
in  cruising,  with  no  gratuities  required.  Bridge  taught  by  people  taught  by  Goren  on  the  Veendam  and 
Volendam.  Free  transportation  from  La  Guardia  airport  to  Pier  40  on  day  of  New  York  sailings. 


i  .  7, 


I  1  Sail 

S 1 1 9  mai 

J  1  18c 


A  historic  cruise:  the  maiden  voyage  of  the 
s.s.  Volendam  through  the  South  Pacific  and 
Around  South  America.  75  days,  28  ports  including 
Pago  Pago.  Papeete.  Pitcairn  Island.  Montevideo,  and 
for  only  S450  per  person  more,  a  nine-day  overland  tour 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  with  no  extra  charge  for 
airfare.  From  New  York.  From  Pt  Everglades  Jan  9. 
$4145  to  $11,125. 

I  around  the  world  with  Captain  Lagaay  on  the 
._iden  World  Cruise  of  the  s.s.  Veendam.  88  days, 
8  ports,  including  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Capetown.  Bombay. 
Singapore.  Hong  Kong.  Yokohama,  Honolulu,  and  for 
the  first  time.  Pusan.  Korea.  From  New  York.  From  Pt. 
Everglades  Jan.  21  $51 05  to  $1 7,600 


June  7 
July  19 


Aug.  30 


/I  .28 


Take  a  fresh  look  at  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
Grand  Spring  Cruise  of  the  s.s.  Volendam.  49 

days.  29  ports,  including  Casablanca.  Tangier.  Izmir. 
Istanbul,  Mykonos.  Athens.  Brindisi.  Cannes.  Lisbon. 
From  New  York.  From  Pt.  Everglades  Mar.  30.  $2660 
to  $5960 

Sail  in  genuine  luxury  on  the  Spring  Mediterra- 
nean Cruise  of  the  s.s.  Veendam.  35  days.  21  ports, 
including  Funchal.  Gibraltar.  Naples.  Portofino.  Cannes. 
Monte  Carlo.  Barcelona,  Malaga,  Lisbon  From  New 
York.  From  Pt.  Everglades  May  20  $1875  to  $4210. 


Oct.  5 


Jan.  14, 
1974 


Choose  any  of  two  sailings  to  the  North  Cape. 
Scandinavia  and  Russia,  on  a  cruise  that  sails 
from  glaciers  to  palm  trees.  41  days.  25  ports,  in- 
cluding Reykjavik.  Oslo,  Stockholm.  Helsinki.  Lenin- 
grad. Copenhagen.  Rotterdam.  Torquay  and  Horta. 
Land  excursions  available  to  Moscow,  Paris  and  other 
cities.  $2295  to  $5130.  From  New  York  aboard  the 
s.s.  Volendam- From  Ft.  Lauderdale  June  4. 

New  corners  of  the  Mediterranean:  Western 
Mediterranean  Discovery  Cruise  with  the  s.s. 
Volendam.  35  days.  25  ports,  including  Ponta  Del- 
gada.  Tangier.  Valletta.  Monte  Carlo.  Barcelona.  Fun- 
chal. From  New  York  $1760  to  $3955. 

Sail  off  the  beaten  track  aboard  the  s.s.  Volen- 
dam's  Mediterranean  Explorer's  Cruise.  41  days. 
22  ports,  including  Casablanca.  Mahon,  Monte  Carlo. 
Mykonos  Izmir.  Rhodes.  Motril.  Tangier.  From  New 
York.  From  Pt.  Everglades  Oct.  7  $2225  to  $4980. 

New.  Exciting.  Different.  Indonesia  cruises  through 
the  exotic  East  Indies  from  Singapore  to  Bali  aboard  the 
new  m.s.  Prinsendam.  Every  two  weeks.  14  days.  8 
ports  including  Penang,  Djakarta.  Bali,  Semarang.  Ex- 
citing new  ship,  too:  fabulous  new  Lido  Deck  with 
flagstone  terrace  around  the  pool,  90  percent  of  its 
cabins  facing  the  sea.  $780  to  $1340. 


Rates  per  person,  double  occupancy,  subject  to  availability.  All  ships  registered  in  the  Netherlands  Antilles. 
See  your  travel  agent  or  phone  Miss  Martin  collect  at  (212)  620-5101,  or  clip  the  coupon. 
You  may  charge  your  cruise  on  American  Express,  BankAmericard  or  Master  Charge. 


nd  America  Cruises.  Pier  40  North  River.  New  York.  N.Y.  10014  133-LCC-B 
emen  Please  send  me  free  color  brochures  on  the  cruises  I've  listed  below. 


iclosed  is  my  check  for  $9.95  for  "A  Bridge  to  the  Seven  Seas.' 

a  fully  illustrated  book  about 

00  years  of  Holland  America  history. 

jnd  me  information  on  "A  Bridge  to  the  Seven  Seas. " 
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We're  Dutch  and  we  want  everything  to  be  perfect.  | 

Holland  j 
America 
Cruises 


CELEBRATING  A  CENTURY  OF  LUXURY  SERVICE 


ON  BEING  AN  OBJECT 


non  thinks  of  his  audiences  as  col- 
lections  of  unfeeling  idiots.  Mean- 
while, ironically,  the  devotees  of 
J  agger  and  Lennon  seem  convinced 
that  their  idols  are  making  possible 
for  them  what  Lewis  Mumford  in 
another  context  called  "an  enormous 
subjectivity  recovery." 

Playboy  i-  not  much  compelled  by 
Martin  Buber,  for  reasons  that  make 
it  as  unacceptable  to  women's  lib  as 
beauty  pageants.  Everybody  knows 
that  Playboy  is  synonymous  with 
woman-as-sexual-object  I  the  Marxist 
counterculture  philosopher  Herbert 
Marcuse  even  descries  revolutionary 
potential  in  the  fact),  but  not  every- 
body  seems  to  be  aware  of  what  the 
magazine  is  implying:  that  just  as  in 
certain  circumstances  quantity  be- 
comes quality,  so  if  you  concentrate 
enough  attention  on  a  sexual  object 
there  is  a  point  at  which  it  becomes 
an  enhanced  subject. 


TVTO  ONE  WOULD  SEEM  TO  BE  fur- 
_  l  ther  away  from  the  Pla  \  boy  ethos 
than  J.  Paul  Getty,  whose  maneuvers 
in  the  realm  of  objects  have  made 
him  one  of  the  world's  richest  men.  I 
cannot  imagine  a  Playboy  center- 
fold raising  Mr.  Getty's  blood  pres- 
sure. That  good  journalist  Helen 
Lawrenson  once  wrote  an  article 
about  him  in  which  his  fifth  ex-wife 
was  quoted  as  saying  that  he  once 
told  her:  "When  I'm  thinking  about 
oil,  I'm  not  thinking  about  girls.*' 
This  kind  of  singlemindedness  was 
once  admiringly  referred  to  as  keep- 
ing your  eye  on  the  ball,  but  it 
relegates  girls  to  such  a  low  class 
of  objects  that  the  most  benighted 
bunny-lovers  ought  to  be  shocked. 

However,  it  is  worth  noting  that 
Mr.  Getty  was  once  a  contributor  to 
Playboy.  He  wrote  how-to-succeed 
pieces  in  the  traditional  work-ethic 
vein,  in  which  character  was  exalted 
over  ability  and  physical  beauty.  No 
doubt  many  of  those  who  bothered 
to  read  them  thought  they  were  put- 
on^  How  el-e  to  reconcile  them 
with  the  general  drift  of  things  in  the 
magazine'.''  Hut  the  editors  knew  what 
they  were  doing.  The  old  Horatio 
Alger  program  that  Getty  endorsed 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  achieving 
the  level  of  affluence  at  which  it 
becoiii ■  -  possible  for  playboys  to 
pursue  and  enjoy  goi^eous  sexual 
objects.  Besides,  how  could  Playboy 
have  become  the  success  it  is  if  there 
hadn't  been  a  J.  Paul  Getty  strain 


in  Hugh  Hefner  himself,  so  that  in 
effect  he  could  have  been  saying  all 
along:  "When  I'm  thinking  about 
Playboy,  I'm  not  thinking  about 
girls"? 

In  the  meantime,  men  seem  to  be 
becoming  uneasily  aware  that  they 
too  can  be  mere  sexual  objects,  that 
Cosmopolitan  is  the  same  kind  of 
tin  cat  to  them  that  Playboy  is  to 
women.  Norman  Mailer  expresses 
some  of  this  uneasiness  in  The  Pris- 
oner of  Sex:  suppose  that  man  re- 
duced to  sexual  object  is  then  unable 
to  contend  with  a  gadget,  a  real 
object  .-'  Some  analysts  are  convinced 
that  there  is  a  connection  between 
male  impotence  and  the  male's  sense 
of  being  a  mere  sexual  object  to 
his  liberated  mate.  What,  I  wonder, 
was  their  reaction  to  that  British  mag- 
azine'^ history-making  nude  male 
centerfold,  the  model  for  which  was 
Germaine  Greer's  ex-husband,  Paul 
du  Feu  .''  Would  they  not  have  had  to 
say  that  if  you  glorify  the  male  as 
a  sex  object  you  are  running  the 
ri^k  of  preparing  him,  and  the  whole 
human  race,  for  the  garbage  bin  of 
history? 

Is  it  true,  as  some  embattled 
feminists  seem  to  imply,  that  women 
are  naturally  more  capable  than  men 
of  forming  I-Thou  relationships?  I 
have  always  believed  it  is,  but  I 
am  careful  where  I  say  it  for  fear 
that  I  will  be  interpreted  as  trying 
in  a  subtle  way  to  take  something 
away  from  women,  not  concede 
something  to  them.  In  such  cantan- 
kerous times  it  is  sometimes  wise 
to  be  a  mute  object.  R.  Buckminster 
F  uller  also  concedes  this  special  ca- 
pacity to  women;  it  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  he  predicts  that  by  the 
twenty-first  century  women  will  have 
taken  over  management  of  Space- 
ship Earth,  including,  no  doubt,  all 
the  Fuller-inspired  contraptions  that 
by  then  will  have  accumulated  in 
it.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  safer 
prediction:  first,  it  was  made  in 
McCairs.  where  it  wasn't  likely  to 
be  objected  to;  second,  the  pre- 
dictor, being  well  into  his  seven- 
ties, can't  possibly  be  held  to  ac- 
count if  his  prediction  proves  wrong. 
But  if  women  have  this  natural  ca- 
pacity to  resist  turning  people  into 
objects,  it  is  a  capacity  that  is  vigor- 
ously opposed  by  powerful  forces 
in  the  magazines  they  read.  Not  only 
the  ads  but  a  good  deal  of  the  text 
in  these  journals  implies  that  wom- 
an's natural  destination  is  to  be  an  ir- 


resistible sex  object  in  a  world  A 
jects.,  Of  course,  it  can  be  and 
been  argued  that  this  is  the  co 
quence  of  an  object-oriented  and 
cre-contaminated  male  politics,  a 
of  reasoning  that  puts  Kevlon 
Max  Factor  in  a  bad  light  and  is 
especially  flattering  to  women. 


Ti  he  subject  of  objectifica 
may  be  full  of  mysteries,  but  n 
people  who  talk  about  it  seem 
agree  about  the  prime  cause  of 
passionate  concern  not  to  be  n 
objects.  We  live  in  what  Theod 
Roszak  calls  a  technocratic  trap, , 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  s* 
an  environment  is  to  objectify, 
personalize,  secularize,  and  alien 
We  have  become  numbers  fed  i 
computers,   mere   cogs   in  whe 
chess  pieces  pushed  about  by  rat 
forces  we  can  neither  compreh> 
nor  control.  The  pieties  that  o 
gave  a  larger  dimension  to  our  li' 
have  been  severely  questioned  if 
completely  subverted.  Saviors  f 
B.  F.  Skinner  tell  us  that  our  noti 
of  freedom  and  dignity  are  illusk 
So  we  have  a  sense  of  ourselves, 
print-outs  on  a  computer-room  flo 
very  disposable  objects. 

Certainly  this  sense  has  a  gi 
deal  to  do  with  the  popularity  oik 
sitivity  training,  encounter  grot 
confrontation  marathons,  and  wl 
ever  else  can  be  included  in 
Human  Potential  Movement.  Th- 
sands  of  people  are  digging  i, 
themselves  and  one  another,  ago] 
ing  and  exulting  together,  strip] 
themselves  to  emotional  bed 
trying  to  get  it  all  up  front,  conft 
ing  all  and  driving  others  to  Ci 
fess,  luxuriating  in  cathartic  te 
tantrums  or  lyric  epiphanies,  hoi 
hands  by  firelight  and  moon 
learning  to  tenderly  touch  and  c 
strangers,  discovering  how  to  be 
est  and  unashamed  in  their  lo 
either  literally  or  metaphori 
nude  before  man  and  God:  for 
weekend  at  least  rather  expens 
nonobjects. 

It  is  the  image  of  oneself  as 
terial  to  be  dug  into  that  is  so 
pelling  here.  "You  have  to  dig  df 
within  yourself  to  find  out  who  « 
what  you  are,"  says  an  ad  f< 
computerized   horoscope  firm 
ad  pictures  a  beautiful  nude  gir 
ing  off  into  space).  We  are 
vinced  that  there  is  a  real  yoi 
virginal  Thou,  hidden  deep 


e  somewhere  beneath  layers  of 
ilized'*  wrapping,  and  that  if  we 
;  the  courage  to  dig  deep  enough 
A'ill  come  up  with  the  prize,  live 

wriggling  like  a  victim  rescued 
1  a  Kafka  story,  and  so  prove 
iurselves  that  we  aren't  objects 
r  all.  Mr.  Getty  believed  that 
it  oil:  if  you  dig  long  enough 

single-mindedly  enough  in  the 
t  place  |  keeping  your  mind  off 

)  you  will  find  it.  So  we  treat 
elves  like  potentially  rich  oil 
s,  hoping  for  the  ecstatic  gusher, 
ine  Howard's  Please  Touch  is  an 
•esting  first-person  account  of 
'ntures  in  the  charged-up  world 
lis  Human  Potential  Movement, 
n  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
iant  English  critic  George  Stein- 
>nce  lectured  at  the  Esalen  In- 
te,  saying,  among  other  things, 


j  '/iaf's  the  point  to  self-discovery 
I  there's  nothing,  or  very  little, 
mere  to  discover?  Having  them 
j  >  even  deeper  inside  themselves 
Ii/y  shows  them  what  bores  they 
me.  It  would  be  better  if  they 
ould  memorize  poetry,  or  learn 
|  language,  or  play  chess,  or  lis- 
'n  to  music,  or  study  butterflies. 

■  as  Thoreau  might  have  said  of 
I  Getty:  ''What's  the  point  of  so 
Ih  digging  if  all  you  get  in  the 
lis  oil?" 

lb  doubt  about  it,  if  we  think  we 
1  in  an  objective  and  alienating 
I  d,  largely  populated  by  what 
Ih  Fromm  calls  marketing  person- 
les,  we  will  be  anxious  to  prove 

■  selves  subject-Thous.  The  par- 
l<  is  that  our  passionate  attempts 
I  recovery  of  subjectivity  so  often 
1  like  that  "state  of  permanent 
1  escence,"  the  signs  of  which,  in 
1  Huizinga's  In  the  Shadow  of 
mwrrow,  are  "a  lack  of  sense  of 
l|>rum,  a  lack  of  personal  dignity 

of  respect  for  others  and  the 
lions  of  others,  and  an  excessive 
"entration  on  self."  Huizinga  calls 

"puerilism."  The  puerile  self- 
>rbed  person  demands  that  what 
lot  the  self  serve  the  needs  of 
self,  with  the  result  that  all  other 
I  s  tend  to  be  seen  as  manipulat- 
objects.  Indeed,  the  puerile 
on  sees  himself  as  an  object  to 
Manipulated  in  pursuit  of  his  own 
^ure,  power,  or  security.  Char- 
ristically,  he  insists  that  every- 
be  up  front  with  him  all  the  time; 

thought  that   others   might  be 


The  slide  projector 
that  lives  in 
the  living  room. 


Starting  now,  the  slide  projector  comes  out  of  the  closet  into  the  living  room— 
and  stays  there.  Full  time.  In  full  view.  The  Kodak  Carousel  custom  H  projector 
has  a  handsome  smoke-tinted  dust  cover.  Warm  wood-grain  vinyl  panels. 
Gleaming  chrome  accents  on  black.  It  belongs.  Anywhere. 

Come  curtain  time,  just  take  the  cover  off  and  put  on  the  140-slide  tray. 

And  a  dazzling  show. 

Choose  from  three  Carousel  custom 
projectors.  All  dependable  as  gravity 
because  gravity  lowers  each  slide  into  po- 
sition gently.  No  pushing  or  pulling.  All  quiet 
as  a  whisper.  You  have  a  choice  of  automatic 
features,  too:  Automatic  focus.  Automatic 
timing.  Remote  control.  And  more. 

Prices  start  at  less  than 
$180.  Other  Kodak  Carousel 
projectors  from  less  than  $65. 


Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


Kodak  Carousel  custom  H  projector. 


ON  BEING  AN  OBJECT 


UNHURRIED  HOLIDAYS! 

MAUPINTOUR'S 


29  days,  many  enchanted 
evenings,  to  enjoy  Fiji 
Isles,  New  Zealand,  Aus- 
tralia, Tahiti,  and  Bora 
Bora.  Beautiful  living,  hap- 
py people,  fun  happenings, 
a  la  carte  dining.  You  feel 
younger  than  springtime. 
$1786  plus  air  fare.  Monthly. 

MAUPINTOUR'S 


ALACAKTE 

Unabashedly  deluxe,  lei- 
surely touring,  small  par- 
ty. Superb  hotels  such  as 
Tokyo's  Imperial  and  Hong 
Kong's  Peninsula.  A  la  carte 
dining.  Entertainments.  24 
days.  $1733  plus  air  fare. 


MAUPINTOUR'S 


Seven  different  holidays 
from  $599  to  $2093  complete 
from  Miami.  Also  31-day 
Uncommon  Piaces  features 
Galapagos  Isles  cruise,  Los 
Colorados,  San  Bias,  off- 
the-beaten-path. 

ASK   YOUR  TRAVEL 

AGENT  for  folders  or  write 
to  Maupintour,  270  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10017.  Phone  212/687-7773. 

C  Maupintour 

23rd  year  of  quality  tour  operation 


holding  something  in  ironic  reserve 
means  that  they  are  out  of  his  orhit 
of  power,  and  this  is  frightening  to 
him.  He  is  a  people-eater,  and  ma- 
ture persons,  sensing  this,  avoid  him 
when  they  can. 

I  suspect  that  Helen  Lawrenson 
had  something  like  Huizinga's  pueril- 
ist  in  mind  when,  in  an  article  a  few 
years  hack,  she  wondered  what  was 
so  had  ahout  heing  a  sexual  object 
every  now  and  then.  It  is  a  shrewd  and 
practical  question,  though  one  likely 
to  antagonize  some  of  her  sisters. 
The  mistake,  however,  would  be  to 
see  it  as  directed  only  at  the  sexual 
issue.  There  are  occasions  in  life, 
it  implies,  when  in  the  interest  of 
privacy  or  safety  or  sheer  living 
convenience  it  is  better  to  be  to  other 
people  what  we  rather  metaphorically 
call  an  object.  As  Martin  Buber  truly 
says,  "All  real  living  is  meeting," 
but  to  be  forced  into  a  relation 
of  soul-baring  Thou-ness  with  very 
many  of  one's  accpiaintances,  as  if 
life  were  intended  to  be  an  unre- 
mitting group  encounter,  would  be 
for  most  of  us  an  intolerable  and 
even  inhuman  state  of  affairs.  Peo- 
ple who  act  as  if  they  have  never 
gotten  unplugged  from  their  last 
sensitivity  session  are  often,  sad  to 
say,  exploited  by  cynics  who  have 
never  gotten  plugged  into  anything; 
but  they  are  also  very  often  bores 
who  have  lost  their  sense  of  the 
point  where  they  leave  off  and  every- 
one else  begins. 


SUBJECTS,  IN  OTHER  WORDS,  must 
sometimes  be  objects  if  they  are 
to  thrive  or  be  safe  as  subjects.  Who, 
for  instance,  would  feel  easy  under 
the  knife  of  a  surgeon  for  whom  all 
patients  are  tenderly  experienced 
Thous?  Who  cares  if  he  is  a  mere 
It  to  his  banker  so  long  as  the  latter 
pays  interest  on  schedule  and  keeps 
thieves  out  of  the  vault?  Who  wants 
to  be  anything  but  a  verifiable 
number  on  an  IBM  card  to  the  So- 
cial Security  Office  or  the  Veterans 
Administration  or  the  insurance 
company?  We  are  surrounded  by 
services  and  agencies,  to  say  nothing 
of  officious  individuals,  from  whom 
we  are  safe,  or  likely  to  get  our  just 
dues,  only  if  we  are  accurately  clas- 
sified  objects.  One  hopes  that  the 
laws  and  regulations  that  govern 
such  institutions  and  people  have 
been  drawn  up  with  the  real  needs  of 
human  beings  in  mind,  but  after  that 


let  them  keep  their  records  stra 
and  treat  us  politely,  It  to  It.  A 
thing  else  is  all  too  likely  to  be 
impertinence,    an    intrusion,    oi  a 
waste  of  time. 

But  Miss  Lawrenson's  quesil 
has  implications  that  go  beyond  s 
bread-and-butter  issues.  There  1 
important   social   occasions  in 
when  a  certain  objectifying  dista  g 
is  desirable,  when  the  parties  <I 
cerned  need  to  recognize  that  i 
not  the  place,  or  not  the  time 
for  a  baring  of  souls,  a  Thou-to-T 
confrontation.  These  are  the  oi 
sions  when  what  is  crucial  is 
tacit  and  civilized  recognition 
the  involved  subjects  are  to  ren 
relatively  private,  at  least  for 
time  being,  neither  having  ear 
the  right  to  access,  neither  perh 
wanting  it.  Not  only  that,  but 
must  have  many  of  these  seem 
It  relationships  if  his  many  fe 
Thou   relationships  are  to  deve 
and  be  meaningful.  Finally,  our  j 
rale  as  subjects  depends  on  the 
perience  of  being  able  to  attract  < 
ers  even  if  we  never  admit  mosi 
them  past  our  objective  barriers 
Simone  de  Beauvoir  points  out  in 
Coming  of  Age,  it  is  this  very  aw 
ness  that  one  is  no  longer  an  att 
tive  object  that  makes  life  so 
bearable  for  so  many  elderly  peo 

One  might  finally  say,  tlien, 
although   the   demand   that  otl 
stop  treating  us  as  objects  is  ol 
enough  justified,  it  is  at  leastf 
often  a  petulant  refusal  to  acc 
one's  fair  share  of  the  mysteri 
human  condition.  W.  B.  Yeats  ha1 
fine  little  poem,  "For  Anne  Gi 
ory,"  in  which   an   attractive  | 
and  an  older  man  speak  alternate 
The  latter  begins  by  saying  that 
young  man  will  ever  love  her 
herself  alone  because  her  hair  is  ; 
beautiful.  The  girl  responds  that 
will  dye  her  hair  some  unattracl 
color  so  that  she  will  have  to 
loved  for  herself  alone.  The  n( 
concludes  the  poem  by  telling 
with  affectionate  irony  that  he  kn( 
a  holy  man  who  has  a  text  to  pn 
that  only  God  "Could  love  you 
yourself  alone/  And  not  your  yelj 
hair. 

What  you  are  as  a  subject,  h( 
telling  her,  is  inseparable  from  w 
you  are  as  an  object.  Miss  Fawr 
son  and  Miss  de  Beauvoir,  as  I  r 
them,  are  saying  much  the  sa 
thing.  Playboy  and  J.  Paul  Gt 
are  another  matter. 
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DE WAR'S  PROFILES 


(Pronounced  Do-crs  "White  Label") 


BlfNOfD  SCOTCH  WHISKY  .  86  8  PR1 


|)HN  ALAN  STOCK 

lvIE:  Chesapeake,  Virginia 
E:  28 

3FESSION:  Architect/Urban  Planner 

jBIKS:  Animated  cinematography, 
is,  wine-making. 

IT  BOOK  READ:  "Capitalism,  the 
nown  Ideal"  by  Ayn  Hand 

IT  ACCOMPLISHMENT:  Preliminary 
j i »  for  Underwater  Housing  Development 
ly  for  human  occupancy. 

)TE:  "The  urban  planner  in  the  20th 
ury  must  lead  people  from  the  world  ol 
tieal  into  the  realm  of  dreams  and  theii 
n  in  a  way  that  makes  dreams  possible.' 

OFILE:  An  individualist.  A  creative 
iker.  Optimistic  about  the  future  of  mankind, 
soncerned  enough  to  take  a  leadership  role. 

TCH:  Dewar's  "White  Label" 


the 
back 


Authentic  •  There 


are  more  than  a  thousand  ways 
to  blend  whiskies  in  Scotland,  but  few  are  authentic  enough 
for  Dewar's  "White  Label."  The  quality  standards  we  set 
down  in  1846  have  never  varied.  Into  each  drop  go  only 
the  finest  whiskies  from  the  Highlands,  the  Lowlands,  the 

Hebr  ae  Dewar's  never  varies. 


Kodak  has  a  Gift  for  peeping  Chrisfmas 


A  Christmas  cram  course 
in  Kodak  XL  movie  cameras 


What 


is  a  Kodak  XL 
movie  camera?  Its 
the  movie  camera  that  makes  movies 
outdoors  or  indoors,  night  or  day, 
without  movie  lights.  The  XL  movie 
camera  adjusts  automatically  to 
any  light  from  bright  sun  to  the  light 
of  only  five  candles. 


Why 


are  XL  movies 
bettr-r?  They're 
more  natural  and 
they're  easier  to 
take  in  the  bargain. 
You  don't  have  to 
go  hunting  around  for  electncal  outlets  only  to  wind  up  with 
movies  of  a  cluster  of  people  squinting  at  movie  lights. 


can  you  use  an  XL 
movie  camera? 
Just  about  anywhere. 
Because  you're  free  of 
movie  lights,  you  can  take 
the  movies  you  used  to  miss. 
(Remember  that  twilight 
boat  ride?)  Now,  in 
addition  to  bright  daylight 
gems,  you  can  capture 
a  candlelit  dinner,  the 
night  before  Christmas, 
or  even  chestnuts 
roasting  on  an  open  fire. 
All  by  just  the  light 
that's  there. 


Mill 
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( 


does  it  work?  Kodak  XL  cameras  s 
up  much  more  light  than  movie  cam- 
without  low -light  features.  That  's  because  they  coml 
an  extra-fast  f/ 1 .2  lens  and  an  enlarged  shutter  open 
that  let  extra  light  in,  with  a  special  exposure  control 
a  viewing  system  that  don't  keep  light  out. 

And,  there's  high-speed  Kodak  Ektachrome  160 
movie  film  that's  four  times  faster  than  Kodachrome 
movie  film.  So  you  need  less  light  to  get  proper  expo 


In  addition  to  the  low-light  features,  Kodak  has  a  few  extre 
in  its  XLs.  There's  a  unique  binocular  shape  designed  to  har 
more  easily  and  steadily  and  help  stop  jiggling  and  blumng 
There's  also  a  wide-angle  lens.  This  means  that  when  youi 
making  movies  in  a  confined  area  with  no  room  to  back  up 
you  can  still  get  all  you  want  in  the  picture.  And,  prices  foi 
a  Kodak  XL  start  at  less  than  $  1 20. 

And  here  it  is,  that  once-a-year  time  again.  We  hope  yoi 
get  the  most  out  of  it.  We  wish  you  our  XL  movie  earner; 


Kodak  XL  movie  cameras/ Ektachrome  160  movie  film 


ubjee 


>  tharw  without  notii 


COIMKRSIGNS 

A  change  of  venue 


fin  the  article  that  begins  on  the 
flowing   page    ("The    Cold  War 

■  mes  Home"),  Andrew  St.  George 
■tes  about  the  defeat  of  a  once- 
I  imphant  idea.  He  suggests  that  the 
i lory  of  constitutional  government 
I  longer  has  much  to  do  with  |3».e 
j  ictice  of  imperial  power  in  Wash- 
■ton,  and  he  implies  that  the  Unit- 
1  States  has  exchanged  the  clamor- 
1 5  argument  of  a  democracy  for  the 
Bet  agreements  of  what  he  reluc- 
t  it ly  describes  as  a  techno-totalitar- 
|i  state.  The  worst  of  his  reasoning 
i  the  persuasiveness  with  which  he 
■vances  it. 

i  He  begins  in  the  obvious  place, 
||:h  the  wreckage  left  in  the  track  of 
1:  Watergate  investigation.  But  in- 
sfad  of  abandoning  himself  to  the 
1  j  of  indignation,  he  tries  to  disen- 
jtigle  the  confused  lines  of  testimony 
fit  lead  away  from  the  wreckage 
i  d  into  the  labyrinth  of  the  federal 

■  reaucracy,  particularly  those  agen- 
■s  and  subprefectures  of  the  bu- 
]  mcracy  that  regulate  the  trade  in 
spret  intelligence.  The  collection, 
]  inufacture,  and  sale  of  that  com- 
Jpdity  has  become  a  prosperous  en- 
t  prise  in  the  past  decade,  its  quality 
Bteriorating  as  its  quantity  has  been 
j  Hated  to  meet  the  demands  of  a 
ling  market. 

■  Much  of  the  new  demand  has  been 
I"  domestic  intelligence,  for  infor- 
Bition  about  American  citizens  rath- 
|  than  the  agents  of  foreign  nations. 

ie  newspapers  swarm  with  reports 
bugging  and  counterbugging,  of 
liscriminate  wiretapping  and  of 
mputers  assembling  dossiers  on  at 
ist  two  million  people.  (See  also 
•iving  the  Computer  a  Conscience," 
ge  14).  The  question  thus  he- 
mes one  of  motive.  To  what  end 
3  incessant  gathering  of  documents 
d  peering  into  empty  rooms? 
.  George  believes  that  domestic 
telligence  has  become  precious  be- 
'use  it  is  now  the  principal  weapon 
th  which  rival  agencies  in  the  fed- 
al  government  seek  to  discredit  and 
splace  one  another;  the  CIA  plots 


to  supersede  the  FBI;  the  FBI 
schemes  against  the  White  House; 
the  Department  of  Defense  intrigues 
against  the  Air  Force  and  the  Army. 

As  the  combinations  of  power  in 
Washington  take  strategic  prece- 
dence over  the  combinations  of  pow- 
er in  foreign  countries,  the  rest  of  the 
world  fades  into  abstraction,  like  so 
much  white  clay  that  the  adversaries 
in  Washington  can  shape  to  their  own 
advantage.  If  the  reports  from  Sai- 
gon undermine  a  fortified  position  in 
the  Pentagon,  then  the  reports  from 
Saigon  can  be  rewritten.  The  devices 
of  the  Cold  War  can  be  as  effectively 
employed  against  neighboring  bu- 
reaucrats as  against  alien  govern- 
ments. 

Certainly  this  hypothesis  would 
account  for  the  seemingly  routine 
nature  of  the  Watergate  operation. 
It  also  would  account  for  the  possi- 
bility (raised  at  the  end  of  St. 
George's  article )  that  the  CIA  insin- 
uated at  least  one  operative  into  the 
Watergate  cadre  and  so  arranged 
what  otherwise  might  have  been  per- 
ceived, in  an  Asian  or  Latin-Ameri- 
can landscape,  as  an  attempted  coup 
d'etat  against  the  Nixon  regime.  If 
this  is  so,  or  even  plausible,  then  the 
Ervin  committee  has  yet  to  under- 
stand the  character  of  its  own  evi- 
dence. The  Senators  hold  fast  to  the 
assumptions  they  imagine  to  have 
been  Jefferson's,  and  so  they  fail  to 
recognize  the  method  of  Stalin.  Sam 
Ervin  imposes  on  the  witnesses  the 
moral  horizons  of  Kipling  or  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  but  the  witnesses  re- 
semble fugitives  from  Kafka's  void. 

That  such  a  radical  change  of 
venue  should  take  place  under  the 
Nixon  Administration  seems  both 
predictable  and  just.  The  President 
first  attracted  general  notice  with  the 
intrigue  that  destroyed  Alger  Hiss, 
and  he  apparently  feels  comfortable 
only  in  the  cave-like  dampness  of  a 
cold  war.  Those  who  know  him 
describe  him  a^  a  technician,  as  a 
cold-minded  man  who  prefers  to  deal 
with  models  of  reality  (data  project- 


ed on  a  screen,  summaries,  game 
plans,  scenarios )  rather  than  with  the 
reality  that  those  models  supposedly 
represent  (men  bleeding  to  death  in 
tropical  swamps,  rats  on  the  stairs, 
hungry  children  in  a  West  Virginia 
coal  town).  In  this  preference  he  re- 
flects the  habit  of  mind  that  appears 
to  have  become  commonplace  in  a 
nation  blighted  by  endemic  paranoia. 
Last  year  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  paid  more  than  $100  billion 
for  the  illusion  of  "security" — not 
only  for  national  defense  but  also  for 
private  guards  and  alarm  systems, 
for  locks  and  airport  scanning  de- 
vices, for  insurance  against  every 
imaginable  frightfulness. 

The  compulsive  stockpiling  of  in- 
formation is  analogous  to  the  com- 
pulsive stockpiling  of  weapons.  Even 
if  the  information  means  nothing, 
even  if  it  is  counterfeit  or  redundant 
( like  many  of  the  weapons  in  the 
Pentagon  arsenal ) ,  the  accumulation 
of  it  provides  a  superstitious  defense 
against  anxiety.  So-called  classified 
documents  become  magical  incanta- 
tions with  which  to  combat  the  name- 
less evil  abroad  in  a  world  where 
nobody  trusts  anybody  else  and  where 
what  is  true  depends  on  who  says 
it's  true. 

The  crouching  suspicion  that 
seems  to  prevail  in  the  corridors  of 
government  also  seems  to  prevail  in 
the  bureaucratic  catacombs  inhabit- 
ed by  the  managers  of  big  business, 
educational  hierarchies,  and  orga- 
nized crime.  It  is  conceivable  that 
what  St.  George  calls  the  techno- 
totalitarian  state  is  the  system  of 
government  with  which  a  majority 
of  well-off  Americans  would  feel  the 
most  safe.  It  is  equally  conceivable 
that  a  majority  of  Americans  don't 
very  much  care  what  kind  of  govern- 
ment deceives  itself  in  Washington. 
Totalitarian  systems  have  a  way  of 
breaking  down  when  removed  from 
the  realm  of  the  abstract,  and  the 
human  spirit  triumphs  over  even  the 
crummiest  forms  of  ideological  ar- 
chitecture. □ 
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The  Watergate  affair  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  a  triumphant  technocracy 


T1HE  TROUBLE  WITH  WATERGATE  as  with 
every  major  modern  metamorphosis — is  that 
the  hias  runs,  in  Susan  Sontag's  phrase,  against 
interpretation.  The  politicians  know  it;  they 
have  shied  away  from  Watergate  like  brewery 
horses  from  a  boiler  explosion.  The  press  has 
done  I  letter,  but,  collectively,  not  all  that  much 
better.  \\  ith  a  few  stubborn  exceptions  (most  no- 
tably, the  Washington  Post),  the  media  wasted 
months  echoing  the  defensive  Watergate  remark 
attributed  to  President  Nixon,  "Give  me  proof." 
As  for  the  politicians,  they  continued  to  cling 
to  it  for  more  than  a  year. 

Watergate,  said  Robert  S.  Strauss,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  National  Committee,  "is 
not  anything  any  Democrat  could  take  pleasure 
in,"  The  Democratic  National  Committee  had 
filed  a  civil  claim  against  the  Republicans  soon 
after  the  burglary  of  its  Watergate  office  suite 
was  discovered  in  1972;  apart  from  the  stip- 
ulated damages  i  S(>.  I  million  ),  the  lawsuit  with 
its  sworn  pretrial  hearings  proved  to  be  a  gusher 
of  background  information;  Chairman  Strauss 
said  he  had  tried  to  have  the  litigation  dropped. 
Why  on  earth?  "You  are  not  blaming  the  Re- 
publicans?" asked  an  incredulous  reporter. 
Strauss  was  visibly  irritated,  "Not  all  Democrats 
have  white  hats,"  he  said,  "and  not  all  Republi- 
cans have  black  bats." 

The  commercial  gaiety  that  sprang  up  about 
U  atergate  never  caught  on.  It  stayed  near  the 
surface,  mechanical  and  mirthless;  despite  all 
the  boozy  laughter  in  the  nightclubs,  all  the 
beepy  Waterbug  toys,  all  the  expensively  tail- 
ored, sirloin-faced,  prime-time  biggies  working 
to  dispel  the  growing  unease  with  quips,  the 
Watergate  gag  machine  sparked  no  real  fun. 
When  spontaneous  merriment  finally  does  flood 
the  theater  of  the  absurd,  it  comes  as  the  most 
unpredictable  turn  in  the  scenario:  on  the 
second  day  of  John  Mitchell's  testimony  before 
the  Ervin  Committee  in  July,  the  Dick  Cavett 
Show  was  given  over  to  a  panel  discussion  of  a 
legal  issue,  the  new  Supreme  Court  ruling  on 
pornography,  the  talk  all  in  earnest,  the  pan- 
elists all  serious  men  and  women,  but  when  one 
of  them  remarked,  matter-of-factly,  on  his  way 
to  some  larger  conclusion,  that,  of  course,  "you 
had  to  have  a  basic  sense  of  confidence  in  our 


constitutional  system  of  justice,"  the  stu 
audience   unexpectedly  began   to   chuckle  . 
snicker  here,  a  ha-ha  there — and  suddenly  ■ 
crowded  auditorium  was  swept  by  a  gale- 
ironic  laughter,  while  the  panelists  sat,  for  on 
stone-faced,  disconnected,  and  plainly  seal 

For  a  true  sense  of  the  absurd,  one  had 
turn,  paradoxically,  to  the  conservatives — i 
to  the  most  traditionalist  and  bien-pensant. 
politicians,  aging  national  figures  or  youn 
upward-mobiles,  but  all  of  them  lifelong  Est 
lisbmentarians;  it  was  from  these  powerhou 
of  positive  thinking — Barry  Goldwater,  Lov 
Weicker — that  one  suddenly  heard  the  rc 
agonized,  the  most  truly  wounded  cries  of  c 
rage  about  the  affair. 

Something  shadowy  and  ominous  looms  j 
out  of  range  behind  these  troubled  men.  soi 
thing  alien  and  threatening.  Post  equitem  se> 
atra  cura:  black  dread  sits  behind  the  horsera 
W  hat  dark  specter  is  driving  these  men  of  ou\ 
contorting  them  into  strange  attitudes? 
has  turned  the  liberals,  these  men  of  ideas 
articulation,  into  frightened  wafflers  and  dem 
ers?  What  is  forcing  the  conservatives — n.| 
of  stoica,  of  cold-eyed  realism,  of  what  Sena 
Weicker  used  to  call  "hard-nosed  politics'' 
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rd  such  self-destructive  fits  of  depression, 
rd  pathological  rage? 

hat  is  clouding  the  vision  of  our  sharpest 
c  minds?  Mary  McCarthy,  pulling  the  plug 
lifetime  bath  of  muriatic  acidulousness, 
us  that  Watergate  is  a  good  thing,  a  na- 
1  self-cleansing  ritual,  a  historic  rite  of 
;ment  for  our  Asian  depredations,  when,  at 
obstetrically,  she  should  surely  spot  the 
for  what  it  is — the  poisonous  afterbirth 
ietnam,  not  any  sort  of  renaissance.  David 
erstam  says  it's  "the  legacy  of  the  cold 
f-  when  Watergate  is  plainly  just  the  op- 
ie — an  end  to  external  conflict,  the  inward- 
ng  of  the  nation's  aggressions,  the  unmis- 
>le  first  step  toward  genuine  convergence 
our  erstwhile  totalitarian  opponents. 

IE   GOVERNMENT,   AS    WE    ALL    KNOW,  has 

>ng  owned  and  operated  a  worldwide  es- 
age  and  counterespionage  apparatus.  This 
intelligence  establishment  has  suffered  from 
gle  genetic  defect:  the  very  law  which  gave 
rth — the  National  Security  Act  of  1947— 
ed  it  largely  to  foreign  operations.  Late  in 
•  the  Administration  took  the  techniques 
equipment  and  some  of  the  trained  per- 
el  in  its  foreign  intelligence  machinery  and 
ght  them  home  and  turned  them  against 
omestic  parliamentary  opposition, 
o  people  concerned  with  preserving  con- 
tional  government  in  this  country — in  fact, 
Uost  people  who  think  about  government  at 
this  may  sound  like  a  startling  develop- 
t  in  itself,  but  it  was  far  from  unexpected 
ng  students  of  the  American  intelligence  es- 
shment.  At  the  time  of  the  first  Watergate 
:tments  last  year,  there  appeared,  coinci- 


dentally,  a  remarkable  book  entitled  The  CIA: 
The  Myth  and  the  Madness,  by  Patrick  J,  Mc- 
Garvey,  a  longtime  CIA  aide.  "United  States 
Intelligence,"  he  concluded,  "is  now  turning 
inward  on  the  citizens  of  this  country.  .  .  .  The 
next  logical  step  would  be  for  an  administra- 
tion to  do  exactly  what  its  people  suspect  it  of 
doing — start  mounting  intelligence  operations 
against  citizen  groups  and  assemblies." 

Such  seismic  change  in  a  generation  has 
caught  the  nation  unawares,  because  the  new 
technicist  bureaucracies  like  the  (TA  have  de- 
veloped in  unfamiliar,  mysterious  ways,  often 
expanding  and  multiplying  when  we  thought 
them  to  be  in  decline  and  disrepute.  The  after- 
math of  the  Cuban  invasion  in  April  1961  af- 
fords a  necessary  insight  into  this  otherwise 
mysterious  proliferation.  Without  an  under- 
standing of  what  happened  within  the  CIA 
as  a  result  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs — what  actually 
happened  as  opposed  to  what  most  people 
thought  had  happened— Watergate  cannot  be 
described  as  anything  other  than  an  enigma. 

I  must  have  spent,  all  in  all,  a  couple  of  years 
covering  various  phases  of  the  Cuban  invasion 
— the  secret  incubation,  the  training  camps,  the 
shocking  climax,  the  bitter  quarreling  among 
exile  groups,  the  raids  against  "Communist 
Cuba."  I  wrote  more  than  one  story  about  these 
events,  and  the  stories  ran  in  the  largest  maga- 
zines, in  many  millions  of  copies,  syndicated  in 
a  dozen  languages,  and  yet.  looking  back  on  it, 
I  can  see  that  although  I  tried  to  tell  the  truth, 
most  of  my  conclusions  were  proven  untrue  in 
the  long  run.  When  I  wrote  about  the  Bay  of 
Pigs.  I  always  discussed  it  as  a  fiasco,  a  botch,  a 
disaster  of  some  sort.  Most  other  reporters  did 
the  same;  Theodore  Draper  had  set  out  the  con- 
cept for  us— "a  perfect  failure"     and  we  stuck 
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to  it.  Had  someone  asked  me  during  the  early 
Sixties  to  explain,  in  twenty  words  or  fewer, 
why  I  called  the  Bay  of  Pigs  a  failure,  I  would 
have  said  something  like  this:  It  was  a  military 
formula  applied  to  an  essentially  political  prob- 
lem. It  was  an  inevitable  failure. 


Truth  through  technocracy 

BUT  WHAT  EVIDENCE  DID  WE  HAVE,  really,  to 
say  that  the  Cuban  invasion  was  a  failure? 
The  discredited  approach  of  applying  military 
solutions  to  political  problems,  this  failed  for- 
mula we  expected  President  Kennedy  to  junk 
with  contempt,  was  instead  polished  up  and 
adopted  as  the  favorite  method,  in  fact  the  es- 
sential strategy  of  the  Kennedy  Administration. 
The  CIA,  which  we  expected  to  suffer  and 
starve  for  selling  this  "failed  formula"  to  the 
President,  turned  out  to  be  a  big  beneficiary  of 
the  wretched  Cuban  adventure.  It  grew  in  status 
and  influence,  not  just  in  Latin  America — where 
it  was  known  in  the  trade  as  La  Compania  or, 
sometimes,  the  Company — but  all  over  the 
map:  the  Company  acquired  a  private  army 
in  Laos,  an  air  fleet  in  Thailand,  a  jumbo  pac- 
ification program  all  its  own  in  Vietnam,  a  com- 
bination of  all  three — i.e.,  a  ground  force  and 
an  air  force  and  the  go-code  to  pacify  the  stuff- 
ing out  of  any  unfriendly  native — in  the  hope- 
lessly beset  Congo. 

Back  on  the  New  Frontier,  Bobby  Kennedy 
hardened  into — in  Joseph  Kraft's  one  felicitous 
phrase — a  "piano-wire"  hawk.  Piano  wire  is, 
of  course,  what  guerrillas  use  to  "silent-kill" 
enemy  sentries.  The  White  House  advisers  and 
policy  planners  whom  Bobby  Kennedy  piano- 
wired  after  the  Bay  of  Pigs  were  the  liberals 
and  soft-liners  who  had  offered  early  prescient 
warnings  against  the  ill-fated  venture,  men  like 
Chester  Bowles,  who  was  derided  as  a  "gutless 
wonder"  for  his  opposition  to  the  CIA's  strong- 
arm  tactics.  But  the  hard-liners,  the  guerrilla 
thinkers,  the  special-warfare  scholars  had — with 
one  or  two  token  exceptions,  men  like  Allen 
Dulles  and  Richard  Bissell  who  were  dismissed 
by  way  of  window  dressing — no  reason  to  think 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  formula  had  failed.  In  a  year, 
they  were  busily  transplanting  the  same  strat- 
egy to  Southeast  Asia. 

How  did  this  happen?  I  felt  I  could  never 
write  truthfully  about  Cuba  again  until  I  worked 
out  some  sort  of  answer,  at  least  for  myself. 
The  trouble  was,  there  were  too  many  damn 
unknowns  to  draw  up  any  sort  of  equation.  For 
instance,  why  had  the  CIA  lost  interest  in  the 
facts  about  Cuba  just  when  the  invasion  was 
at  hand? 

The  agency  had  been  a  tireless  data  digger 
and  interviewer  and  fact  collector  about  the 
smallest  details  of  life  in  Cuba  under  Castro — 


until  the  landing  preparations  began  in  earrj 
in  early  1961.  Then  intelligence  collection  1 
gan  to  drop  off:  the  "operators"  took  over! 
seemed  that  when  the  operational  side  of  I 
agency  cut  in,  the  intelligence  side  cut  out. 
was  baffling:  it  shook  every  bit  of  logic  left 
my  head.  It  was  like  a  flight  leader  tearing 
his  target  maps  just  when  his  bomber  wing  g 
attack  orders.  But  I  had  had  too  many  old,  r  i 
able  friends  among  the  invasion  leaders, 
many  troubling  talks  in  the  back  corners 
■Miami  restaurants  to  ignore  what  was  going  i 
The  real  question  was:  why? 

Today,  of  course,  we  see  the  answer  m< 
clearly.  The  syndrome  repeated  itself,  for  o 
thing,  in  Vietnam,  and  this  time  outside  obse 
ers  were  able  to  study  it  more  carefully.  Hi 
nah  Arendt  eventually  explained  it  with  1 
magisterial  theory  of  "defactualization" — t: 
concept  that  public-relations  techniques  a 
other  computer-age  developments  were  turn! 
Washington  away  from  reality,  from  empiric 
data,  provable  facts,  rational  truth,  toward  ii 
age-making  and  self-deception. 


\\  HTHIN  A  YEAR  OF  THE  BAY  OF  PIGS,  tM 
T  yCIA  curiously  and  inexplicably  began  H 
grow,  to  branch  out,  to  gather  more  and  moH 
responsibility  for  the  "Cuban  problem."  TIB 
Company  was  given  authority  to  help  monitH 
Cuba's  wireless  traffic:  to  observe  its  weathew 
to  publish  some  of  its  best  short  stories  (oft 
Cuban  authors  in  exile )  through  its  whoH 
owned  CIA  printing  company;  to  follow  tM 
Castro  government's  purchases  abroad  and  fl 
currency  transactions  (a  separate  economic  ijfl 
search  branch  was  set  up  in  South  Miami  fife 
the  purpose ) ;  to  move  extraordinary  num« 
of  clandestine  field  operatives  in  and  out  if' 
Cuba;  to  acquire  a  support  fleet  of  ships  aiUp 
aircraft  in  order  to  facilitate  these  secret  agelfl 
movements;  to  advise,  train,  and  help  reorgjl 
nize  the  police  and  security  establishments  cm 
Latin  countries  which  felt  threatened  by  Cai|< 
tro's  guerrilla  politics;  to  take  a  hand  in  Ik 
overflights  and  in  sea-air  ELINT  (Electronic  Ii 
telligence )  operations  aimed  at  tracing  Cub 
coastal -defense  communications  on  special 
vices;  to  pump  such  vast  sums  into  political  o 
erations  thought  to  be  helpful  in  containin1 
Castro  that  by  the  time  of  the  1965  U.S.  mi; 
itary  intervention  in  the  Dominican  Republi 
both  the  bad  guys  and  the  good  guys — i.e., 
"radical"  civilian  politicos  and  the  "conse 
tive"  generals — turned  out  to  have  been 
nanced  by  La  Compania.  Owing  largely  to  t 
Bay  of  Pigs,  the  CIA  ceased  being  an  invisi 
government:  it  became  an  empire. 

This  sort  of  phenomenal  growth  cannot 
explained  in  conventional  terms.  It  is  true  tech 
nological  change.  It  occurs,  as  Lewis  Mumfori 
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SITMAR  ✓  CRUISES 

The  T.S.S.  Fairsea  is  of  Liberian  registry. 


U.S.A. 


■■r 


MOUNTAINS  FOR 

WESTERN  CANADA 

Come  to  Rocky  Mountain  country.  A  land  of  great  mountains  — 
lofty,  uncrowded,  and  blessed  with  enough  powder  to  blow  your 
mind.  A  land  of  Canadian-style  hospitality  you'll  remember  forever. 

You  can  rent  it  all  in  one  happy,  low-cost  package.  Which  in- 
cludes ski-patrolled  mountains  with  a  choice  of  runs  from  novice 
to  daredevil,  conveniently  located  accommodation,  lifts,  return  air- 
fare, the  wh^le  thing.  (Also  consider  that  in  Canada  the  U.S.  dollar 
retains  the  purchasing  power  it  has  in  the  States.) 

Talk  to  your  Travel  Agent  about  the  many  all-inclusive  pack- 
ages available.  Or  write  to:  B.C.  Department  of  Travel  Industry,  1019 
Wharf  St.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  Canada  and  Alberta  Govern- 
ment Travel  Bureau,  10255  -  104th  St.,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada 
T5J 1B1 

VANCOUVER  AREA.  BRITISH  COLUMBIA*  4  major  ski  centres 

Season:  Late  November  through  May.  Developed  vertical  rise  1.000'  to  4.300 


OKANAGAN  AREA,  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  5  maior  ski  centres 

Season:  Late  November  to  May       Developed  vertical  rise  1,400'  to  3,100' 

KOOTENAY  AREA,  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  3  major  ski  centres 

Season:  December  to  April  Developed  vertical  rise  1.000'  to  2.800' 


BANFF  AREA,  ALBERTA* 
Season:  November  to  Mid-April 


3  maior  ski  centres 
Developed  vertical  rise  1.800'  to  2.850' 


JASPER  AftEA,  ALBERTA 
Season.  Late  November  to  May 


1  major  ski  centre 
Developed  vertical  rise  2.000' 


'Helicopter  skiing  available 
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•trated  in  a  crucial  insight,  "above  any 
ration  of  its  own  success."  Technetronic 
;racies  expand,  not  for  the  sake  of  mere 
:ion,  or  efficiency,  or  success,  but — as 
B'ord  concluded — "to  institute  a  system  of 
controls." 

te,  for  example,  the  phenomenon  of  the 
success.  By  the  early  Sixties,  watchful 
vers  could  begin  to  trace  a  disturbing  de- 
ment within  the  CIA;  illegal  entry,  known 
'bag  job,"  became  one  of  the  intelligence 
machine's  accepted  data  acquisition  meth- 
nd  what  eventually  came  to  count  was  not 
ita  but  the  method.  Rigidly,  compulsively, 
■chnological  apparatus  repeated  the  same 
Dents:  when  a  bag  job  did  not  yield  worth- 
information,  the  apparatus  itself  cooked 
e  information  so  that  the  break-in  would 
rm  to  the  encoded  patterns  of  a  "success- 
jperation. 

len  Don  Vitalio  de  la  Torre,  the  Cuban  con- 
eneral  in  Buenos  Aires,  defected  to  the 
world"  in  1961,  he  was  instructed  by  his 
:ounterpart — by  1961  the  intelligence  es- 
bment  maintained  its  own  foreign  service 
rallel  the  Castro  government's  diplomatic 
entations,  a  Cuban  exile  delegado  sta- 
1  in  every  Latin  capital — to  burglarize  the 
ssy  safe  and  bring  along  its  contents.  Don 
o  s  dowry  proved  disappointing — routine 
natic  service  messages — but  promptly 
h  a  stack  of  forged  documents  appeared 
a  CIA  trick  shop,  suggesting  extensive 
nunist  subversion  in  Argentina.  These 
rfeits  were  handed  to  the  Cuban  consul 
orders  that  he  display  them  as  genuine — 
t,  as  the  contents  of  the  safe  that  he  had 
arized  himself — when  he  announced  his 
tion  at  a  Buenos  Aires  news  conference  or- 
sd  by  La  Compahia. 

it  happened,  this  staged  exercise  was  a 
e.  Argentinian  naval  intelligence  proved 
sitive  and  as  resentful  about  such  gringo 
)ulativeness  as  it  was  of  Communist  sub- 
tn;  the  scenario  proved  a  turkey.  There 
scandal,  which  in  retrospect  looks  like  an 
rehearsal  for  the  Watergate  imbroglio, 
the  basic  methodology  of  the  megama- 
was  too  rigidly  encoded  among  its  infor- 
n  and  memory  circuits  to  be  altered  by 
setbacks. 

iral  years  later,  summing  up  the  lessons 
learned  from  the  Pentagon  Papers  (les- 
equally  applicable  to  the  Bay  of  Pigs  or 
rgate  I,  Hannah  Arendt  wrote:  "The  diver- 
between  facts  established  by  the  intel- 
ie  services  .  .  .  and  the  premises,  theor'  - 
ypotheses  according  to  which  decisions 
finally  made  is  total.  And  the  extent  of  our 
es  and  disasters  throughout  these  years 
)e  grasped  only  if  one  has  the  totality  of 
ivergence  firmly  in  mind." 


The  success  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs 

All  of  this  WAS  true,  of  course,  it  was  fe- 
licitous and  insightful,  but  one  night  I  was 
running  Dr.  Arendt's  defactualization  detector 
through  some  test  samples,  through  David  HaJ- 
berstam's  report  about  Vietnam,  The  Best  and 
the  Brightest,  through  Col.  L.  Fletcher  Prouty's 
important  new  book,  The  Secret  Team — her 
calibrations  proved  right  every  time — when  the 
idea  struck  me:  wliat  if  they  were  not  failures? 

The  Bay  of  Pigs.  The  Dominican  invasion. 
Vietnam.  Those  bankrupt  game  plans  in  Egypt, 
in  Chile.  Suppose  none  of  them  was,  in  the 
larger  historic  view,  a  failure  at  all? 

There  was  no  success,  of  course,  in  what  these 
ventures  set  out  to  accomplish  abroad.  But  per- 
haps we  should  focus  on  what  we  have  accom- 
plished, as  a  state  and  a  society,  at  home.  Even 
a  cursory  glance  will  show  that's  where  the  real 
action  was. 

At  home,  we  have  metamorphosed,  in  a  short 
quarter-century,  from  a  pluralistic,  open-market 
society  into  one  of  the  world's  most  tightly  con- 
trolled, most  relentlessly  manipulated  techno- 
logical nations.  The  centralized,  bureaucratic- 
technicist  manipulation  of  energy  resources, 
foreign  affairs,  communications,  Presidential 
elections  means  that  we  are  creating  a  post-in- 
dustrial societal  model  of  what  has  been  iden- 
tified as  a  technetronic  command  society. 

Perhaps  that  was  what  we  had  in  mind  all 
along.  If  psychiatry  is  right  in  assuming  that, 
for  all  our  self-deluding  talk,  we  go  along  struc- 
turing the  sort  of  situation  we  really  want,  then 
we  must  assume  that  maybe  we  never  meant  to 
"democratize"  Greece  or  Santo  Domingo;  we 
just  meant  to  de-democratize  ourselves. 

Throughout  the  Fifties  and  Sixties  our  inter- 
ventionist activities  abroad  and  our  slogans  at 
home  perpetuated  and  reinforced  one  another 
— remember  "brinkmanship,"  "containment," 
"nation-building,"  "the  domino  theory,"  all  the 
golden  oldies  from  the  epoch  of  special-warfare 
diplomacy — simply  because  this  was  the  most 
direct  and  dependable,  time-tested  way  for  pro- 
viding the  necessary  precipitation  of  unfacts 
and  propaganda,  the  necessary  climate  of  im- 
age-making and  policeness  America  needed  to 
assure  the  growth  of  its  technology,  its  bureauc- 
racy, its  centralized  management  structures. 
Richard  Nixon  and  John  Mitchell  may  have 
been  instinctively,  if  not  consciously,  motivated 
toward  Watergate  by  an  intuitive  sense  that  the 
era  of  foreign  intervention  was  drawing  to  a 
•"lose.  From  now  on  America  would  have  to 
generate  the  climate  of  defactualization  and  po- 
liceness right  at  home  if  it  wanted  continued 
progress  toward  fully  achieved,  seamlessly  en- 
gineered, cybernetically  controlled  techno-total- 
itarianism. 


'Hoover  realized 
that  inevitably, 
disastrously, 
the  CIA's  taint- 
ed ways  were 
seeping  back 
home  to  Amer- 
ica; there  is  a 
vengeful  law  of 
historic  osmosis 
about  these 
things." 
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THE  COLD 
WAR 

COMES  HOME 


¥  THESE  Watergate  notes  have  an  under- 
lying theory  at  all,  this  is  it.  For  the  moment, 
let's  consider  only  how  many  unsolved  mysteries 
it  helps  to  clear  up.  Our  theory  would  explain 
why  the  Kennedys  instinctively  detested  Chester 
Bowles  and  Adlai  Stevenson  and  instinctively 
loved  Maxwell  Taylor  and  Gen.  Victor  "Brute" 
Krulak.  It  would  explain  those  spontaneously 
fraudulent  statistics  with  which  President  John- 
son drove  the  press  into  paroxysms  during  the 
Dominican  intervention:  bum  statistics  are  sim- 
ply part  of  the  generally  required  atmosphere 
of  defactualization,  and  a  President  must  make- 
his  contribution  like  any  citizen. 

It  would  explain  much  of  the  Kennedy  spe- 
cial-warfare doctrine  and  almost  all  of  Robert 
McNamara.  It  would  explain  the  money  we 
spent  clobbering  Indochina.  It  would  explain, 
perhaps  in  its  grisly  entirety,  the  demented  fed- 
eral drug-control  program.  It  would  explain 
how  G.  Gordon  Liddy  got  into  that  drug  pro- 
gram and  why  he  was  promoted  out  of  it  into 
the  most  sensitive  executive  position  on  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  to  Re-elect  the  President 
— promoted  by  men  like  John  Mitchell  and  Jeb 
Stuart  Magruder,  who,  afterward,  in  the  air- 
conditioned  rationalism  of  the  Senate  Caucus 
Room,  described  Liddy  as  a  "nut." 

Will  our  theory  do  all  this?  Most  probably,  if 
we  do  not  lose  sight  of  our  assumptions  and 
criteria,  our  special  algorisms,  so  to  speak,  and 
if  we  keep  in  mind  that  these  introductory  cal- 
culations represent  an  attempt  to  define  the  un- 
knowns rather  than  solve  them — an  algebra  of 
propositions.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
principal  object  of  the  men  implicated  in  Wa- 
tergate was  one  of  transformation,  of  transla- 
tion of  the  Presidential  power  to  "persuade" 
into  a  power  to  "command,"  of  investing  the 
nation's  chief  executive  with  the  executive  au- 
thority demanded  by  the  age  of  technetronics 
— this  was  the  underlying  motivation,  the  es- 
sential compulsion,  the  true  glandular  thrust  of 
the  Nixon  team's  approach  to  Watergate. 

Not  to  protect  the  President  from  his  en- 
emies? No.  We  know  now  that  behind  the  scenes 
they  labored  to  increase  the  number  of  White 
House  enemies,  not  to  diminish  it.  They  creat- 
ed new  enemies  by  drawing  up  long  lists  with 
absurdly  assembled  names — Carol  Channing? 
Joseph  Kraft?  Tony  Randall?  Joe  Namath? — 
they  stockpiled  enemies  and  went  shopping  for 
more. 


The  enemy  within 

^«7"HAT  IS  HISTORY  TRYING  to  tell  US?  Tech- 

y  fnological  society  is  a  matter  of  internal 
controls.  The  very  concept  of  national  security 
has  changed;  its  focus  is  no  longer  on  spies  and 
srditionists,  but  on  the  bureaucracy's  internal 


power   arrangements   and   hierarchical  < 
tures.  This  semantic  mutation — a  truly 
icant  and  revolutionary  switch,  by  the 
was  vividly  illustrated  during  the  Senate 
Committee  hearings  on  Watergate.  Senator 
Frvin  still  thought  of  "national  security 
some  sort  of  defensive  or  protective  am 
ment  against  infiltrators  or  subversives,  ag 
an  external  threat;  this  brought  him  into 
>tant  conflict  with  the  witnesses,  most  of 
Presidential  bureaucrats  a  full  generation  y< 
er  than  Senator  Ervin,  who  talked  of  "nal 
security"  and  meant,  of  course,  the  way 
er  was  divided  and  structured  and  manipu 
within  the  White  House. 

Nothing  demonstrates  this  more  clearly 
the  continuing  struggle  for  power  betwee 
FBI  and  the  CIA.  In  the  early  Sixties,  J. 
Hoover  began  to  sense,  vaguely  but  unmi 
ably,  that  he  was  in  serious  trouble.  The 
Man  was  nearing  seventy;  he  was  stiff,  era 
remote,  and  no  longer  nimble  when  it  can 
image-polishing.  For  four  decades  he  had  r 
tained  his  preeminence  as  the  nation's 
peace  officer  by  keeping  a  tight  grip  on  al 
mestic  national  police  operations.  But  no1 
became  aware  that,  step  by  step,  the  Ce 
Intelligence  Agency  was  moving  in  on  hi: 

The  Director  had  done  well  on  the  bm 
cratic  battlefields;  in  1969  his  bureau  w£ 
large  as  the  State  Department.  The  FBI's 
get  was  never  questioned  and  its  numen 
aura  of  rectitude  and  efficiency,  was  maints 
with  as  much  near-religious  reverence  as 
politicians  of  a  secular  republic  ever  raw 
But  the  Bureau  s  hegemony  over  domestic 
telligence  activities  was  waning;  the  bold 
erners  and  mean-knuckled  Midwesterners 
ran  the  Agency  were  gaining  on  old  B 
Number  One. 

Hoover  detested  them.  He  loathed  athu 
Reds,  long-haired  yippies,  Black  Panthers, 
zy-minded  do-gooders,  and  Dr.  Martin  Li 
King — alone  with  an  intimate  it  would  be  " 
ter  Martin  Lucifer  Coon"  and  then  that  h 
snort  of  a  chuckle — but  what  he  really  b 
was  the  CIA.  He  thought  of  it  as  a  viperine 
of  liars  and  high-domed  intellectuals,  of  insf 
1  alies  who  sneered  at  Fordham's  finest,  of 
young  ne'er-do-wells  who  dabbled  in  spy  a 
because  they  could  not  be  trusted  to  run 
family  business,  of  wily  "Princeton  Oi 
Ought"  himself,  "Dickie"  Helms,  who  spui 
tweedy  web  from  an  ultramodern,  electroni< 
secured  enclave  up  the  river  in  Virginia. 

Hoover  kept  total  control  of  the  Bureau, 
as  a  flag-rank  American  civil  servant,  a  se 
managing  director  of  his  own  people's  po 
so  to  speak,  he  was  not  a  totalitarian.  He 
lieved  in  setting  certain  limits,  certain 
dards — if  there  are  no  standards,  what  is 
tional  security  meant  to  secure?  He  was 
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This  may  be  one  answer 
to  America's  energy  crisis. 


led  resource  recovery,  orsav- 
iat  is  worth  saving  from  your 
and  garbage. 

are  hundreds  of  reclamation 
s  throughout  the  United  States, 
is  where  there  are  enough  all- 
ium cans  in  circulation  to  make 
easible. 

ource  recovery  is  possible, 
le  high  scrap  value  of  aluminum 
;  it  practical.  And  the  tremen- 
;avings  in  energy  make  it  even 


more  practical.  Alcoa  has  the  tech- 
nology to  recycle  used  all-aluminum 
cans  with  just  5  percent  of  the  energy 
it  takes  to  make  them  the  first  time. 
There's  not  another  beverage  pack- 
aging material  quite  like  aluminum. 
Only  aluminum  has  all  these  things 
going  for  it:  it's  lightweight,  chills 
quickly,  keeps  things  fresh,  opens 
with  a  snap,  has  high  scrap  value  and 
can  be  recycled  repeatedly. 
Alcoa  is  buying  back  used  aluminum 


cans  that  have  been  collected  through 
reclamation  centers  in  many  com- 
munities. We  are  buying  them  back 
because  aluminum  is  a  very  practical 
packaging  material  to  recycle. 
Write  for  our  free  brochure  on  energy 
and  aluminum.  We'll  also  send  you 
information  on  how  one  community 
established  the  reclamation  program. 
Aluminum  Company  of  America.  820-L 
Alcoa  Building.  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania 15219. 


iinum: 
;  it  on 


Andrew  fashioned  in  this:  "No  murders,  no  physical 

q     p  torture,  no  'administrative  detentions'  in  the 

_  eor8e  Bureau  while  this  Director  is  Director,"  and 

THE  COLD  there  were  none. 

WAR  For  f°rty  years,  no  special  agent  fired  a  load- 

COMFS  HOME     e<^  ^Un  "lt0  ^6  temP^e  °^  a  susPect  "double 
agent";  Hoover  felt  that  an  image  of  federal 

officers  as  torturers  or  assassins  would  ruin  ev- 
erything, would  cost  the  bureau  all  the  popular 
support  it  had.  Then  the  Ivy  Leaguers  of  the 
Company  came  along  and  pulled  the  trigger  as 
lightly  and  insouciantly  as  a  Choate  boy  would 
throw  a  stink  bomb  on  Class  Day. 

Assassination — "dismissal  under  extreme 
prejudice"  accompanied  by  a  wink  and  a  fore- 
finger imitating  slit-throat  or  bullet-in-the-brain 
— and  all  the  other  bestial  calamities  awaiting 
those  who  got  in  the  way  of  the  Company  in 
Guatemala,  Brazzaville,  Saigon,  or  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro became  common  Washington  bar  talk. 
Hoover  realized  that  inevitably,  disastrously, 
the  CIA's  tainted  ways  were  seeping  back  home 
to  America;  there  is  a  vengeful  law  of  historic 
osmosis  about  these  things. 


HOOVER  WAS  PROVEN  FATALLY  RIGHT.  The 
CIA  began  by  handing  out  bribes  to  trop- 
ical politicians  and  banana  generals  in  the  Fif- 
ties; in  the  Sixties  it  was  passing  under-the-ta- 
ble money  to  the  National  Student  Association, 
to  the  American  Newspaper  Guild  (more  than 
a  million  dollars  for  the  boys  of  the  press,  the 
Company  didn't  skimp  there),  to  the  National 
Council  of  Churches.  There  were  incidents  of 
violence  and  murder  among  the  CIA  operatives 
encamped  by  the  hundreds  in  Miami  and,  in 
lesser  numbers,  in  New  York  and  Washington, 
Baltimore,  and  Atlanta.  There  was  trouble  about 
counterfeit  money,  about  black-marketeering 
with  plastic  explosives  issued  by  the  agency, 
about  other  things  that  local  cops  resented. 
Hoover,  tight-lipped  with  fury,  frequently  found 
himself  ordered  to  provide  "cover"  for  CIA 
men  in  capital  trouble  with  the  "conventional" 
authorities. 

Hoover  was  an  empire-builder,  a  master  bu- 
reaucrat, a  propagandist,  and  an  intriguer  when 
the  interests  of  the  bureau  suggested  it,  but 
these  interests  did  not  suggest  getting  into  bed 
with  "CIA-oriented  paramilitary  specialists" 
itching  to  pacify  the  American  countryside  with 
nation-building  programs.  Oddly  enough,  what 
tore  the  Old  Man's  fraying  self-restraint  were 
growing  reports  of  promiscuous  wiretapping 
and  bugging  sorties  undertaken  by  operatives 
from  other  agencies — perhaps  CIA  agents,  per- 
haps men  working  for  the  vast  Defense  Intelli- 
gence Agency — in  Washington,  New  York,  Los 
Angeles,  and  Miami. 

The  FBI  was  no  stranger  to  tapping  the  tele- 
phone conversations  of  a  "subject"  or  smug- 


gling a  bug  into  his  private  office  if  ci  uj 
stances  required,  but  under  the  Old  Ma  rj 
crophone  surveillance  was  also  practice* 
ways  that  kept  the  whole  enterprise  withi  f 
bounds  of  sanity.  An  FBI  inspector,  hiis| 
past  sixty,  who  knew  Hoover  during  the^ 
dining  years,  said  that  "it  was  true  the  In 
tor  had  gotten  old  and  a  bit  eccentric,  arl 
vanity  hurt  him.  But  I  think  it  was  also  ti{ 
knew  in  his  heart  that  a  period  of  timu 
coming  to  an  end,  a  time  that  had  some  i 
eration  and  give-and-take  and  a  grain  of  < 
mon  sense  in  everything.  His  time.  He  3 
once,  'The  next  thing  they'll  have  will  be  il 
President,'  and  of  course  he  was  bitter,  but  i 
he  meant  was  that  he  wanted  no  part  of  1 
was  coming,  and  I  can't  say  I  blame  hin 


A  nation  under  surveil 


BUT  EVEN  HOOVER  HAD  TO  FACE  REAL]  J 
the  end.  The  times  were  wicked.  The  : 
turned  fickle.  He  was  old.  And  the  White  . 
had  become  too  deeply  entwined  with  thi  I 
— Desmond  Fitzgerald  briefing  Robert  I; 
mara,  Bill  Bundy  briefing  Bill  Moyers,  Bi 
by  briefing  Walt  Rostow,  Bill  Rosson  bri 
Gen.  Earle  Wheeler,  and  then  of  course  I  : 
mara,  Moyers,  Rostow,  and  Wheeler  bi 
the  President.  It  wasn't  the  information-  1 
of  the  intelligence  that  flowed  uphill  towa  . 
Oval  Office  in  these  briefings  was  doctore 
"def actualized"  pap — it  was  the  clout:  the  < 
ing  order  changeth.  Hoover  was  out  ar 
Agency  was  in,  and  that  was  all  there  wa^< 
Like  most  other  people  in  the  gover  n 
(not  to  speak  of  the  Congress  or  the  pr  i 
the  electorate),  Hoover  had  never  clearl 
ceived  that  during  the  late  1960s  secret  jl 
gence  had  become  America's  fastest-gi « 
service  industry.  It  is  not  easy  to  trace  t\\ 
cise  outlines,  the  exploding  budgets  and  I 
plying  assets  of  our  national  megamachi 
espionage   and  counterespionage,   for,  ii 
every  wildly  successful  enterprise,  acco  i 
seldom  kept  pace  with  runaway  expansio  1 
In  July  1973,  Sen.  William  Proxmir  s 
gested — tentatively,  for  the  Senator  cou  l 
get  all  the  necessary  data,  not  by  a  long  )l 
that  the  U.S.  intelligence  establishment  e 
ploys  about  148,000  persons  and  spen<  ( 
proximately  $6.2  billion  a  year." 

Aerial  intelligence  proved  costliest;  tl 
Force  budget  totals  included  some  of  th 
sums  needed  to  launch  and  maintain  hif 
tude  spy  satellites.  But,  on  the  whole,  S  ! 
Proxmire's  figures  were  said  to  be  low.  F M: 
intelligence  people  estimate  that  the  tola 
ey  spent  on  intelligence  each  year  comes 
to  $10  billion.  And  as  in  every  growth  in<  I 
what  counts  is  not  the  cash  flow:  it's  the  <  "j 


We  learned  a  long  time  ago 
that  practical  things  needn't 
be  ugly.  That  they  needn't 
be  seen  at  all.  And  that  they 
needn't  waste  valuable  land, 
divide  neighborhoods, 
create  an  industrial  feel  in 
a  rural  atmosphere. 
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The  action  was  extraordinary,  dynamic,  ex- 
pansive throughout  the  late  Sixties:  it  was  bull- 
ish and  "creative"  in  the  sense  that  stock-mar- 
ket promoters  talk  of  "creative  accounting." 
"National  security"  was  converted  into  an  imag- 
inative, fast-growing  enterprise,  always  on  the 
move  for  new  worlds  to  conquer.  "When  I  was  in 
the  Senate,  speaking  out  against  Administration 
policies,"  former  Republican  Sen.  Charles  Good- 
ell  revealed  not  long  ago  in  a  matter-of-fact 
manner,  "1  learned  that  my  official  telephone 
was  tapped,  and  that  Military  Intelligence- 
agents  were  following  me  around  the  country, 
building  a  dossier." 

One  should  pause  to  absorb  this  in  its  full 
innovative  enormity — a  United  States  Senator 
tapped  and  trailed  on  his  legislative  rounds  by 
American  Army  agents? — but  there  are  facts 
and  figures  to  back  up  the  claim:  Sen.  Sam 
Ervin's  other  investigating  committee,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights,  revealed 
last  year,  in  a  report  that  went  largely  unno- 
ticed, that  by  1969  the  Army — not  the  Defense 
Department,  just  the  Army — had  built  up  a 
"massive  system"  for  keeping  watch  on  U.S. 
politics. 


T^HE  army,  to  BE  sure,  should  not  be  made 
the  goat  of  this  story.  It  was  caught  in  an  over- 
all uptrend,  a  nationwide,  expansionary  spiral 
of  spying,  and  it  was  compelled  to  keep  up  with 
its  competitors.  The  simple  fact  is  that  as  the 
Sixties  turned  into  the  Seventies,  America  be- 
came a  nation  under  surveillance.  The  trouble 
was  that  in  their  desperate  push  for  a  share  of 
this  vast  new  technological  service  market,  the 
intelligence  agencies  overcommitted  themselves 
and — having  no  stocks  or  bonds  to  sell — they 
sold  their  souls. 

They  did  it,  not  in  any  abstract  or  remotely 
metaphysical  way,  but  as  vividly  and  dramat- 
ically as  Faust:  to  make  it  big  in  the  new  world 
where  they  found  themselves,  the  world  of  com- 
puters, conglomerates,  and  technetronic  con- 
trols, the  intelligence  establishment  traded  in 
both  its  ethos  and  telos.  For  a  leading  role  in 
the  new  scenarios  of  power,  it  gave  up  the  es- 
sence of  its  being:  intelligence  became  inter- 
nalized, technified,  and  bureaucratized. 

Internalization  meant  great  change.  Intel- 
ligence had  been  curious  about  the  world;  now 
it  just  wanted  to  know  what  was  happening  in 
Washington.  The  traditional  drive  to  discover 
what  other  nations,  other  governments  were  do- 
ing gave  way  to  an  overriding  concern  with  the 
situation  back  in  the  domestic  halls  of  power, 
in  the  conference  suites  and  map  rooms  and 
executive  offices  where  the  internal  decisions 
emerged. 

f  oreign  intelligence  data  could  be  adjusted, 
revised — in  a  word,  doctored — to  fit  the  re- 
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quirements  of  the  moment:  but  what  we 
requirements?  They  were  spun  and  shape*  ,| 
hundred  shifting  breezes,  by  the  mood  <  J 
White  House,  the  preoccupations  of  the 
Chiefs,  the  place  in  the  pecking  order  o 
ious  departmental  projects,  the  latest  slij 
aides  and  advisers,  the  undercurrents  ar  i 
trigues  and  floating  alliances  between  amh 
bureaucrats. 

Thus  the  generals  and   station  chiefs! 
agency  heads  reversed  the  thrust  of  their  i  I 
gence  effort;  their  information  priorities 
collection  targets  now  ran  homeward  an< 
ward,  toward  the  top  echelons  of  the  nati  a 
security  bureaucracy.  Internationalization 
revolutionary  change. 


Supplanting  the 


IN  1968,  NIXON  AND  HIS  MEN  SAW  their"  V! 

I.  was  cold,  mechanical,  they  were  themsi 
technicians — that  the  intelligence  establishi 
had  technified  and  institutionalized  itself  t 
one's  benefit  but  its  own.  The  essence  of 
technicism  is  control;  in  the  new  execi 
team's  view,  the  national-security  bureauc 
was  unbound,  almost  anarchical.  The  espioi 
megamachine  would  have  to  be  rewired,  fii 
connected  to  the  right  power  sockets,  to 
only  control  console  the  new  Administra 
meant  to  operate  in  Washington:  the  W 
House. 

This  was,  of  course,  more  easily  decided  t 
done;  but  the  intelligence  bureaucracy  was 
nerable,  and  Nixon's  men  knew  it.  In  the  r 
toward  expansion  and  technification,  the  hist 
ethos  of  intelligence  (to  produce  true  infor 
tion )   and  its  practical  purpose   (to  prodj 
relevant  information  )  were  both  lost.  Even  ] 
fogged  by  the  hubris  of  their  rapid  rise  to  poi 
— or  perhaps  quickened  by  its  subliminal  trt 
ors,  for  by  the  late  Sixties  Washington  was  1 
of  senior  officials  chilly  with  self-doubt  uni 
their  greatcoats  of  authority — the  hierarchs 
national  security  knew  that,  as  relentlessly  as 
classical  tragedy,  nemesis  dogged  their  heels, 
overtook  them  perversely,  their  new  prince's  d 
pleasure  borne  by  a  seneschal  with  bifocals  a 
a  weight  problem,  Command  Decision  reshoi 
Fritz  Lang  with  S.  Z.  Sakall  in  the  fateful  1 
Henry  Kissinger  led  the  White  House  r; 
If  the  CIA  had  been  allowed  to  triumph  ov 
Hoover  and  the  FBI.  then  the  question  was  hi 
would  the  White  House  supplant  the  CIA.  Pf 
fessor  Kissinger,  the  President's  new  assistai 
for    national    security    and  Cleichschaltun. 
promptly  began  to  do  all  the  virile  and  tum< 
cent  things  with  which  he  had  already  reduct 
the  State  Department  to  a  pale  meretrix. 

In  the  early  fall  of  1969,  CIA  memoranda  i 
the  most  elaborate  and  ambitious  sort  began  t 
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Please 
don't  use 

our  name 

in  vain. 

The  name  Xerox  is  one  of  the  most 
famous  in  America.  We're  very  flattered 

But  we'd  like  to  remind  you  that 
just  as  there  are  ways  you  can  use  our 
name,  there  are  ways  you  shouldn't. 

Despite  what  you  may  say,  there  is 
no  such  tiling  as  a  xerox. 

In  other  words,  you  can't  make  a 
xerox.  You  can't  go  to  the  xerox.  And 
you  can't  xerox  anything.  Ever. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  can  make 


copies  on  the  Xerox  copier. 

You  can  go  to  the  Xerox  copier  or 
the  Xerox  computer. 

And  you  can  read  a  Xerox  textbook. 

We're  happy  to  have  you  use 
our  name. 

All  we  ask  is  that  you  use  it  the  way 
the  good  law  intended. 

XEROX 


trademark  of  XEROX  CORPORA!  ION 
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return  from  the  White  House  with  evaluative 
comments  like  "Crap!"  and  "Utter  garbage" 
scribbled  across  their  faces  in  Dr.  Kissinger's 
own  hand.  In  late  1969  he  began  rejecting  the 
CIA  National  Intelligence  Estimates;  he  or- 
dered, instead,  that  the  Agency  submit  the  un- 
finished data,  the  field  materials  for  its  esti- 
mates. Dr.  Kissinger,  it  seemed,  had  decided 
to  put  the  White  House  into  the  production  of 
in-house  intelligence  estimates. 

If  the  President's  memoranda  were  the  CIA's 
most  important  product,  the  National  Intelli; 
gence  Estimates  were  its  cherished  chef  d'oeU- 
vre.  A  separate  bureaucracy  of  estimators  and 
analyzers  had  grown  up  within  the  Agency,  an 
elite  subculture  of  scholars  and  statisticians  and 
cultivated  feuilletonistes  who  produced  these 
voluminous,  detailed  studies  for  the  National 
Security  Council.  To  tell  the  Agency  that  the 
White  House  no  longer  wanted  a  finished  NIE 
on  some  essential  area  of  conflict  ( Vietnam  or 
Biafra),  just  the  field  data — it  was  like  telling 
James  Reston  not  to  bother  with  the  typewriter: 
just  phone  in  your  notes:  someone  else  will 
write  the  column. 

Even  before  1969  drew  to  a  close,  the  thun- 
derstruck intelligence  bureaucracy  heard  some- 
thing else,  something  that  sounded  like  the 
crack  of  doom:  the  White  House  had  begun 
hiring  intelligence  agents  of  its  own.  Presiden- 
tial Counsel  John  Ehrlichman  was  reported  to 
be  recruiting  operatives  for  "secret  work" 
among  retired  New  York  City  special-services 
plainclothesmen,  and  another  White  House  law- 
yer— one  of  the  new  fixers  who  arrived  with 
Nixon's  entourage,  Charles  W.  Colson,  already 
on  the  "redline"  list  of  both  the  FBI  and  the 
CIA  for  his  brazen  come-ons  to  labor  leaders 
with  criminal  records — was  said  to  have  put  a 
former  F  BI  agent  on  his  office  payroll. 


tt  has  always  been  the  statutory  cornerstone 
land  the  hard-rock  fundament  of  the  national- 
security  bureaucracy's  power  that  it  was  the 
President's  only  source  of  intelligence  informa- 
tion. Other  government  departments  could  put 
in  their  occasional  trouvailles,  but  they  could 
do  so  only  through  the  channels  of  the  "intel- 
ligence community"  presided  over  by  the  CIA. 
Now  this  vital  monopoly,  this  lifeline  was  being 
shredded.  It  isn't  easy  to  render  a  condign  de- 
scription, a  graphic  reprise  of  the  surprise, 
anger,  and  panic  that  convulsed  the  espionage 
establishment  when  it  discovered  that  the  White 
House  was  putting  operatives  in  the  field. 

It  was  the  beginning.  Three  years  were  to 
pass  before  the  first  burglary  arrests  at  Water- 
gate, then  sixteen  months  of  headlines  and 
hearings,  a  great  many  mean  tilings  made  pub- 
lic and  yet  this  opening  chord,  this  first  electric 
alarm  of  the  great  crisis  somehow  remained 


muffled,  insulated,  giving  those  who  kn 
it  the  odd  sensation  that  when  Waterga 
did  begin  to  emerge  into  public  view, 
backward. 

And  yet,  the  espionage  establishme 
not  have  despaired.  Post  equitern  se< 
cura.  Watergate  was  etched  sublimin 
neath  the  very  first  instructions  Ehr 
and  Colson  issued  to  their  agents.  Tl 
curse  of  technicist  bureaucratism  over 
new  White  House  spyrnasters  with  the 
rapidity  of  tropical  spirochetes  engulfin 
wegian  ship's  crew. 

Their  intelligence  operations  quickly  tfl 
intragovernmental,  that  is,  mutually  d}H 
tive.  By  the  end  of  1970,  every  first-ranlH 
aide  had  to  have  his  own  spy  shop,  or  IH 
be  a  partner  in  one.  They  internalized  tH 
telligence  activities  with  headlong  speecM 
technified  senselessly — charts,  graphs,  bulH 
cealed  cameras,  dart  guns,  phone  taps,  t™ 
expensive  monitoring  equipment  ever  to 
on  any  agent's  expense  voucher,  where 
inside  source  and  a  few  intelligent  q 
would  have  been  enough.  They  began  to 
ratize  even  while  they  were  a  handful, 
structing  their  own  model  of  reality  an 
under  its  artificial,  self-generated  norm 
failure  to  perceive  other  models  of  rea 
them  into  the  usual  errors.  Certainly  they 
estimated  both  the  bitterness  and  the  sub 
the  CIA  hierarchs,  and  it  is  conceivable 
CIA  arranged  for  a  trap  at  the  Waterg; 

On  the  morning  of  June  17,  1972,  th 
officer  at  CIA  headquarters  in  Langley, 
ia,  woke  director  Richard  Helms  a  littl 
seven  to  tell  him  about  the  arrest  of  "the 
House  crew,"  for  that  was  how  the  intel 
professionals  had  come  to  think  of  the 
hired  by  John  Mitchell  and  John  Ehrli 
and  the  other  Nixon  aides.  Both  the  CI 
the  FBI  had  long  known,  of  course,  ab 
existence  of  the  Hunt-Liddy  team.  The  C 
infiltrated  it  with  a  confidential  informa 
as  if  Hunt  and  Liddy  had  been  foreign 
mats,  and  the  informant,  an  old  Compa 
erative  named  Eugenio  Martinez,  code- 
"  Rolando,"  who  had  reported  in  advance 
Watergate  project,  was  in  fact  at  that 
himself  under  arrest  for  his  part  in  the  brej 

"Ah,  well,"  Helms  said,  "They  final! 
it."  He  chatted  for  a  few  moments  wia 
young  watch  officer,  who  said  it  was  '  i 
about  McCord  and  some  of  those  guys."  ' 
yes,"  Helms  said.  "A  pity  about  the  PreJ 
too,  you  know.  They  really  blew  it.  Th; 
thing  is.  we  all  think  'That's  the  end  of  it 
it  may  be  just  the  beginning  of  som(j 
worse.  If  the  White  House  tries  to  rirf 
through  central,  don't  switch  it  out  here 
tell  them  you  reported  McCord's  arrest  ah 
and  I  was  very  surprised." 
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Six  Great  Sherries. 
One  Great  Name. 
Duff  Gordon. 

If  you're  a  Sherry  drinker,  you  know  that  the     Club  Dry  Amontillado.  And  Pinta. 


Duff  Gordon  name  means  great  Sherry  It  has 
meant  that  since  1768. 


So  no  matter  what  your  taste  may  be  in 
Sherry  there's  a  Duff  Gordon  Sherry  that 


Today,  the  Duff  Gordon  name  lives  on  in  six     will  suit  your  taste. 


great  Sherries  ranging  from  very  sweet  to  very 
dry.  Santa  Maria  Cream.  No.  28.  Nina.  El  Cid. 


Duff  Gordon.  Six  great  Sherries. 
One  great  name. 
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Tape  recorder 
number  three 
is  God 


W illiam  S.  Burroughs 
is  the  author  of  Naked 
Lunch,  The  Soft  Ma- 
chine, and  Nova  Ex- 
press. His  latest  novel 
is  Exterminator!  f Vi- 
king). 


in  encounter  magazine,  admittedly  once  sub- 
isidized  by  the  CIA,  there  was  an  article  called 
"Night  Words"  by  George  Steiner.  Talking 
about  my  writing  and  the  writing  of  other  writ- 
ers in  whose  works  sex  scenes  are  frankly  and 
explicitly  described,  he  says,  "In  the  name  of 
human  privacy,  enough !" 

In  whose  name  is  human  privacy  being 
evoked?  In  the  name  of  those  who  bugged  Mar- 
tin Luther  King's  bedroom  and  ransacked  the 
office  of  Ellsberg's  psychiatrist?  And  how  many 
other  bedrooms  have  they  bugged?  Does  any- 
one believe  that  these  are  isolated  instances? 
That  they  were  caught  on  the  first  job?  Who  is 
casting  the  first  stone  here? 

It  is  precisely  by  breaking  down  the  whole 
concept  of  privacy  that  the  monopoly  the  Nixon 
Administration  wishes  to  set  up  will  be  broken 
down.  When  nobody  cares,  then  shame  ceases  to 
exist  and  we  can  all  return  to  the  Garden  of 
Eden  without  any  God  prowling  around  like  a 
house  dick  with  a  tape  recorder.  Books  and 
films  in  which  the  sex  act  is  explicitly  represent- 
ed are  certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
It  is  precisely  this  breakdown  of  shame  and  fear 
with  regard  to  sex  that  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion is  all  out  to  stop  so  it  can  continue  to  use 
shame  and  fear  as  weapons  of  political  control. 


IT  is  generally  ASSUMED  that  the  spoken 
word  came  before  the  written  word.  I  suggest 
that  the  spoken  word  as  we  know  it  came  after 
the  written  word.  In  the  beginning  was  the 
Word,  and  the  Word  was  God — and  the  word 
was  flesh  .  .  .  human  flesh  ...  in  the  beginning 
of  writing.  Animals  talk.  They  don't  write.  Now, 
a  wise  old  rat  may  know  a  lot  about  traps  and 
poison  but  he  cannot  write  "Death  Traps  in 
Your  Warehouse"  for  the  Reader's  Digest,  with 
tactics  for  ganging  up  on  dogs  and  ferrets  and 
taking  care  of  wise  guys  who  stuff  steel  wool  up 
ratholes.  It  is  doubtful  that  the  spoken  word 
would  ever  have  evolved  beyond  the  animal 
stage  without  the  written  word.  The  written 
word  is  inferential  in  human  speech. 

My  basic  theory  is  that  the  written  word  was 
actually  a  virus  that  made  the  spoken  word 
possible.  The  word  has  not  been  recognized  as 
a  virus  because  it  has  achieved  a  state  of  stable 


symbiosis  with  the  host,  though  this  syn  ■ 
relationship  is  now  breaking  down,  for  rf 
I  will  suggest  later. 

I  quote  from  Mechanisms  of  Virus  Infe 
edited  by  Mr.  Wilson  Smith,  a  scientist 
really  thinks  about  his  subject  instead  of  n 
correlating  data.  What  he  thinks  about  i 
ultimate  intention  of  the  virus  organism, 
chapter  entitled  "Virus  Adaptability  and 
Resistance,"  by  G.  Belyavin,  speculations 
the  biologic  goal  of  the  virus  species  ar 
larged.  "Viruses  are  obligatory  cellular  par; 
and  are  thus  wholly  dependent  upon  the  inte  I 
of  the  cellular  systems  they  parasitize  for 
survival  in  an  active  state.  It  is  something 
paradox  that  many  viruses  ultimately  de> 
the  cells  in  which  they  are  living." 
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is  the  virus  then  simply  a  time  bomb  lei 
J.  this  planet  to  be  activated  by  remote  cont 
An  extermination  program  in  fact?  In  its  p 
from  full  virulence  to  its  ultimate  goal  of  syij 
osis,  will  any  human  creature  survive? 

"Taking  the  virus-eye  view,  the  ideal  si 
tion  would  appear  to  be  one  in  which  the  v 
replicates  in  cells  without  in  any  way  disti 
ing  their  normal  metabolism.  This  has  been  i 
gested  as  the  ideal  biological  situation  tow 
which  all  viruses  are  slowly  evolving." 

Would  you  offer  violence  to  a  well-inten 
virus  on  its  slow  road  to  symbiosis? 

"It  is  worth  noting  that  if  a  virus  were  to 
tain  a  state  of  wholly  benign  equilibrium  \ 
its  host  cell  it  is  unlikely  that  its  presence  wo 
be  readily  detected  or  that  it  would  necessa 
be  recognized  as  a  virus."  I  suggest  that 
word  is  just  such  a  virus.  Dr.  Kurt  Un 
von  Steinplatz  has  put  forward  an  interest 
theory  as  to  the  origins  and  history  of  this  wo 
virus.  He  postulates  that  the  word  was  a  VM 
of  what  he  calls  "biologic  mutation''  effect™ 
change  in  its  host  which  was  then  genetic! 
conveyed.  One  reason  that  apes  ran  t  talk 
because  the  structure  of  their  inner  throaW 
simply  not  designed  to  formulate  words.  I 
postulates  that  alterations  in  inner  throat  stli 
ture  were  occasioned  by  a  virus  illness.  An 
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occasion!  This  illness  may  well  have  had 
rate  of  mortality,  but  some  female  apes 
iave  survived  to  give  birth  to  the  It  under- 
The  illness  perhaps  assumed  a  more 
lant  form  in  the  male  because  of  his  more 
ped  and  ripid  muscular  structure,  causing 
through  strangulation  and  vertebral  frac- 
Since  the  virus  in  both  male  and  female 
itates  sexual  frenzy  through  irritation  of 
liters  in  the  brain,  the  males  impregnated 
males  in  their  death  spasms  and  the  al- 
hroat  structure  was  genetically  conveyed. 
lunge,  what  a  scene  is  here  .  .  .  the  apes 
olting  fur,  steaming  off ,  the  females,  whim- 
;  and  slobbering  over  the  dying  males  like 
vith  aftosa.  and  SO  a  -link  musky,  sweet, 
•metal  stink  of  the  forbidden  fruit  in  the 
n  of  Eden.  .  .  . 


creation  of  adam,  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
im's  fainting  spell  during  which  God  made 
om  his  body,  the  forbidden  fruit,  which 
f  course  knowledge  of  the  whole  slinking 
and  might  be  termed  the  first  Watergate 
d,  all  slots  neatly  into  Doe  von  Steinplatz's 
.  And  this  was  a  white  myth.  This  leads 
the  supposition  that  the  word  virus  as- 
I  a  specially  malignant  and  lethal  form  in 
lite  race.  What  then  accounts  for  this  spe- 
lalignance  of  the  white  word  virus?  Most 
a  virus  mutation  occasioned  by  radioac- 
All  animal  and  insect  experiments  so  far 
d  out   indicate  that  mutations  resulting 
radiation  are  unfavorable — that  is,  not 
cive  to  survival.  These  experiments  relate 
effects  of  radiation  on  autonomous  crea- 


tines. W  hat  about  the  effects  of  radiation  on 
viruses?  Are  there  not  perhaps  some  SO -classi- 
fied and  secrel  experiments  hiding  behind  na- 
tional security?  \  irus  mutations  occasioned  by 
radiation  may  be  quite  favorable  for  the  virus. 
And  such  a  virus  might  well  violate  the  ancient 
covenant  of  symbiosis,  the  benign  equilibrium 
with  the  host  cell.  So  now.  with  the  tape  record- 
ers ol  Watergate  and  the  fallout  from  atomic 
testing,  the  virus  stirs  uneasily  in  all  your  white 
throats.  It  was  a' killer  virus  once.  It  could  be- 
come a  killer  virus  again  and  rage  through  cities 
of  the  world  like  a  lopping  forest  lire. 

""It  is  the  beginning  of  the  end."  That  was 
the  reaction  of  a  science  attache  at  one  of  Wash- 
ington's major  embassies  to  reports  that  a  syn- 
thetic gene  particle  had  been  produced  in  the 
laboratory.  "Any  small  country  can  now  make 
a  virus  for  which  there  is  no  cure.  It  would  take 
otdy  a  small  laboratory.  Any  small  country  with 
good  biochemists  could  do  it." 

And  presumably  any  big  country  could  do  it 
quicker  and  better. 

A  simple  word  virus 

I ADVANCE  THE  THEORY  that  in  the  electronic 
i evolution  a  virus  is  a  very  small  unit  of  word 
and  image.  I  have  suggested  how  such  units 
can  be  biologically  activated  to  act  as  commu- 
nicable virus  strains.  Let  us  start  with  three  tape; 
recorders  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Tape  recorder 
one  is  Adam.  Tape  recorder  two  is  Kve.  Tape 
recorder  three  is  God,  who  deteriorated  after 
Hiroshima  into  the  Ugly  American.  Or,  to  re- 
turn to  our  primeval  scene:  tape  recorder  one 


loosing  i  he 


'Huh 
virus  from 
the  word  could 
be  more<Iea<ll\ 
than  unloosing 
the  power 
of  the  atom,  lie- 
cause  all  hale, 
all  pain,  all 
fear,  all  Insl  is 
containet  I 
in  the  word." 
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is  the  male  ape  in  a  helpless  sexual  frenzy  as 
the  virus  strangles  him.  Tape  recorder  two  is 
the  cooing  female  ape  who  straddles  him.  Tape 
recorder  three  is  DEATH. 

\  on  Steinplatz  postulates  that  the  virus  of  bio- 
logic mutation,  which  he  calls  Virus  B-23,  is 
contained  in  the  word.  Unloosing  this  virus  from 
the  word  could  he  more  deadly  than  unloosing 
the  power  of  the  atom.  Because  all  hate,  all  pain, 
all  fear,  all  lust  i>  contained  in  the  word. 

We  now  have  three  tape  recorders.  So  we  will 
make  a  simple  word  virus.  Let  us  suppose  that 
our  target  is  a  rival  politician.  On  tape  recorder ' 
one  we  will  record  speeches  and  conversations, 
carefully  editing  in  stammers,  mispronuncia- 
tions, inept  phrases — the  wor-t  numher  one  we 
can  assemhle.  Now,  on  tape  recorder  two  we 
will  make  a  love  tape  hy  hugging  his  hedroom. 
We  can  potentiate  this  tape  hy  splicing  it  with  a 
sexual  object  that  is  inadmissible  or  inaccessible 
or  both,  say,  the  Senator's  teen-age  daughter. 
On  tape  recorder  three  we  will  record  hateful, 
disapproving  voices.  We'll  splice  the  three  re- 
cordings in  together  at  very  short  intervals  and 
play  them  hack  to  the  Senator  and  his  constitu- 
ents. This  cutting  and  playback  can  be  very 
complex,  involving  speech  scramblers  and  bat- 
teries of  tape  recorders  hut  the  basic  principle 
is  simply  splicing  sex  tapes  and  disapproval 
tapes  together.  Once  the  association  lines  are  es- 
tablished, they  arc  activated  every  time  the 
Senator's  speech  centers  are  activated,  which  is 
all  the  time  (  heaven  help  that  sorry  bastard  if 
anything  happened  to  his  big  mouth).  So  his 
teen-age  daughter  crawls  all  over  him  while 
Texas  Hangers  and  decent  church-going  women 
rise  from  tape  recorder  three  screaming 
WHAT  ARK  YOU  DOING  IN  FRONT  OF 
DECENT  PEOPLE!" 

The  teen-age  daughter  is  just  a  refinement. 
Basically  all  you  need  are  sex  recordings  on  num- 
ber two  and  hostile  recordings  on  number  three. 
With  this  simple  formula  any  CIA  son  of  a  bitch 
can  become  God — that  is,  tape  recorder  three. 
Notice  the  emphasis  on  sexual  material  in  bur- 
glaries and  bugging  in  the  Watergate  cesspool 
—bugging  Martin  Luther  King's  bedroom.  Kiss 
ki-^  hang  hang.  A  deadly  assassination  tech- 
nique. At  the  very  least  sure  to  unnerve  oppo- 
nents and  put  them  at  a  disadvantage.  So  the 
real  scandal  of  Watergate  that  has  not  come  out 
yet  is  not  that  bedrooms  were  bugged  and  the 
offices  of  psychiatrists  ransacked  but  the  pre- 
cise use  that  was  made  of  this  sexual  material. 

This  formula  works  best  on  a  closed  circuit. 
If  sexual  recordings  and  films  are  widespread, 
tolerated,  and  publicly  shown,  tape  recorder 
three  loses  its  power.  Which  perhaps  explains 
why  the  Nixon  Administration  is  out  to  close 
down  sex  films  and  reestablish  censorship  of  all 
dims  and  hooks — to  keep  tape  recorder  three 
' ' 1  closed  circuit. 
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AND  THIS  BRINGS  US  to  the  subject  of  ; 
lIii  the  words  of  the  late  John  0  Hara, 
glad  you  came  to  me  instead  of  one  of  t 
quacks  on  the  top  floor."  Psychiatrists,  pri 
whatever  they  call  themselves,  they  want 
it  off  and  keep  tape  recorder  three  in  b 
Let's  turn  it  on.  All  you  swingers  use 
cameras  and  tape  recorders  to  record  a: 
.  tograph  your  sessions.  Now  go  over  the 
and  pick  out  the  sexiest  pieces — yo 
when  it  really  happens.  Reich  built  a 
with  electrodes  to  be  attached  to  the 
measure  this  orgasm  charge.  Here  is  an 
surable  orgasm  sagging  ominously  as  ti 
corder  three  cuts  in.  He  just  made  it.  An 
is  a  pleasurable  orgasm  way  up  on  the 
So  take  all  the  best  of  your  sessions  and 
the  neighbors  to  see  it.  It's  the  neighborly 
to  do.  Try  cutting  them  in  together,  alte 
twenty-four  frames  per  second.  Try  slowi 
and  -peedups.  Build  and  experiment  w: 
orgone  accumulator.  It's  simply  a  box 
shape  or  size  lined  with  iron.  Your  intre 
porter  at  age  thirty-seven  achieved  spont 
orgasm,  no  hands,  in  an  orgone  accu 
built  in  an  orange  grove  in  Pharr,  Texas, 
the  small,  direct-application  accumulator 
did  the  trick.  That's  what  every  red-bloodei 
and  girl  should  be  doing  in  the  basement  W( 
shop.  The  orgone  accumulator  could  be  gre 
potentiated  by  using  magnetized  iron,  wl 
sends  a  powerful  magnetic  field  through 
body.  And  small  accumulators  like  ray  guns 
There  is  two-gun  Magee  going  off  in  his  pa: 
The  gun  falls  from  his  hand.  Quick  as  he  1 
he  was  not  quick  enough. 

For  a  small  directional  accumulator  obt 
six  powerful  magnets.  Arrange  your  mag 
tized  iron  squares  so  that  they  form  a  box,i 
one  end  of  the  box  drill  a  hole  and  insert 
iron  tube.  Now  cover  the  box  and  tube  v 
any  organic  material — rubber,  leather,  clo 
Now  train  the  tube  on  your  privates  and 
privates  of  your  friends  and  neighbors.  It's 
for  young  and  old.  man  and  bea>t.  a: 
known  as  SEX.  It  is  also  known  to  h 
direct    connection    with    what    is  kno 
LIFE.  Let's  get  St.  Paul  off  our  back 
take  off  the  Bible  Belt.  And  tell  tape  reci 
three  to  cover  his  own  dirty  thing.  It 
from  the  Garden  of  Eden  to  Watergate 


God  plays  m 

I HAVE  SAID  THAT  THE  REAL  SCANDAL  of  Wat' 
gate  is  the  use  made  of  recordings.  And 
is  this  use?  Having  made  the  recordings  as  & 
scribed,  what  then  do  they  do  with  them? 
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.okemaking  research 
aimed  at 
educing  pollution 


Uets  from  an  experimental  processing  unit  at  our  Homer  Research  Labora- 
ie  500-ton-per-day  pilot  facility  being  built  at  Sparrows  Point  will  be  enclosed 
1  tize  the  escape  of  pollutants  into  the  atmosphere. 


The  steel  industry  uses  millions  of 
tons  of  coal  annually.  The  pollution 
generated  in  the  conversion  of  coal 
to  coke  for  use  as  blast  furnace 
fuel  has  long  posed  the  most 
difficult  of  all  our  control  problems. 

In  brief,  the  most  advanced 
methods  presently  available  for 
cokemaking  produce  dust,  fumes, 
gases,  and  wastewater  which  are 
difficult  to  control. 

Now  hopes  are  high  for  greatly 
reducing  this  pollution. 

Bethlehem  and  three  other 
companies*  are  investing  more  than 
$27  million  to  develop  a  new  way 
of  producing  coke  in  a  pelletized 
form  in  an  enclosed  process  that 
minimizes  the  escape  of  pollutants. 
Furthermore,  the  process  will 
stretch  the  rapidly  diminishing 
supply  of  low-volatile  coal  because  it 
permits  the  use  of  a  greater  variety 
of  coal  grades  than  is  possible 
with  present  cokemaking  methods. 

Some  $7  million  has  been  spent 
by  the  four-company  group  on  this 
development,  including  the 
operation  of  a  pilot  plant.  These 
companies  will  spend  about 
$20  million  more  to  build  an 
experimental  500-ton-per-day  pilot 
facility  at  our  Sparrows  Point  plant 
(near  Baltimore).  And  additional 
millions  will  be  needed  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  the  process  by 
operating  the  facility  and  testing  the 
pellets  in  a  large  blast  furnace. 

This  research  project  is  another 
chapter  in  Bethlehem's  constant 
search  for  new  technologies  that  can 
accelerate  our  progress  in 
pollution  control,  and  also  help 
us  to  stay  competitive. 

'Consolidation  Coal  Company,  National  Steel 
Corporation,  and  Republic  Steel  Corporation. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL 


bEthl«ehem 

STEEL 
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Answer:  They  play  them  back  on  locution. 

They  play  these  recordings  hack  to  the  target 
himself,  if  the  target  is  an  individual,  from  pass- 
ing cars  and  agents  that  walk  hy  him  in  the 
street.  They  play  these  recordings  hack  in  his 
neighhorhood.  Finally  they  play  them  hack  in 
subways,  restaurants,  airports,  and  other  public 
places.  Playback  is  the  essential  ingredient. 

I  have  made  a  number  of  experiments  with 
street  recordings  and  playhacks  over  a  period 
of  years,  and  the  startling  fact  emerges  that  you 
Jo  not  need  sex  recordings  or  even  doctored 
tapes  to  produce  effects  by  playback.  Any  re- 
i  ordings  played  back  on  location  in  the  manner 
I  will  now  describe  can  produce  effects.  No 
doubt  sexual  and  doctored  tapes  would  be  more 
powerful.  But  some  of  the  power  in  the  word 
is  released  by  simple  playback,  as  anyone  can 
verify  who  will  take  the  time  to  experiment. 

I  have  frequently  observed  that  this  simple 
operation — making  recordings  and  taking  pic- 
tures of  some  location  you  wish  to  discommode 
or  destroy,  then  playing  recordings  back  and 
taking  more  pictures — will  result  in  accidents, 
fires,  removals,  especially  the  last.  The  target 
moves.  We  carried  out  this  operation  with  the 
Scientology  Center  at  37  1  itzroy  Street.  Some 
months  later  they  moved  to  68  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  where  a  similar  operation  was  recently 
carried  out. 

Here  i>  a  sample  operation  carried  out  against 
the  Moka  Bar  at  29  Frith  Street,  London,  W.l, 
beginning  on  August  3,  1972.  Reverse  Thurs- 
day. Reason  for  operation  was  outrageous  and 
unprovoked  discourtesy  and  poisonous  cheese- 
rake.  Now  to  close  in  on  the  Moka  Bar.  Record. 
Take  pictures.  Stand  around  outside.  Let  them 
see  me.  They  are  seething  around  in  there.  The 
horrible  old  proprietor,  his  frizzy-haired  wife 
and  slack-jawed  son,  the  snarling  counterman. 
I  have  them  and  they  know  it. 

"You  boys  have  a  rep  for  making  trouble. 
Well,  come  on  out  and  make  some.  Pull  a  cam- 
era-breaking act,  and  1  11  call  a  bobby.  I  got  a 
right  to  do  what  I  like  in  the  public  street." 

If  it  came  to  that,  I  would  explain  to  the  po- 
liceman that  I  was  taking  street  recordings  and 
making  a  documentary  of  Soho.  This  was  after 
all  London's  first  espresso  bar,  was  it  not?  I 
was  doing  them  a  favor.  They  couldn't  say  what 
both  of  us  knew  without  being  ridiculous. 

"He's  not  making  any  documentary.  He's  try- 
ing to  blow  up  the  coffee  machine,  start  a  fire 
in  the  kitchen,  start  fights  in  here,  get  us  a  ci- 
tation from  the  Board  of  Health." 

\  es,  I  had  them  and  they  knew  it.  I  looked 
in  at  the  old  prop,  and  smiled,  as  if  he  would 
like  what  1  was  doing.  Playback  would  come 
later  with  more  pictures.  I  took  my  time  and 
strolled  over  to  the  Brewer  Street  Market,  where 
I  recorded  a  three-card  monte  game.  Now  you 
see  it,  now  you  don't. 


Playback  was  carried  out  a  number 
with  more  pictures.  Their  business  fell 
kept  shorter  and  shorter  hours.  Octcj 
1972,  the  Moka  Bar  closed.  The  locatl 
taken  over  by  the  Queen's  Snack  Bar. 


HOW  TO  APPLY  THE  THREE  -  TAPE- RE 
analogy  to  this  simple  operation.  1 
corder  one  is  the  Moka  Bar  itself  in  its 
condition.  Tape  recorder  two  is  my  re 
of  the  Moka  Bar  vicinity. These  record 
access.  Tape  recorder  two  in  the  Garden  I 
was  Eve  made  from  Adam.  So  a  re 
made  from  the  Moka  Bar  is  a  piece  of  th 
Bar.  The  recording  once  made,  this  pi 
comes  autonomous  and  out  of  their 
Tape  recorder  three  is  playback.  Adam 
ences  shame  when  his  disgraceful  befu 
played  back  to  him  by  tape  recordei 
which  is  God. 

By  playing  back  my  recordings  to  th< 
Bar  when  I  want  and  with  any  changes 
to  make  in  recordings,  I  become  God 
locale.  I  affect  them.  They  cannot  affect 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  in  the  intere 
tional  security,  your  bathroom  and  bedr 
bugged  and  rigged  with  hidden  infrare 
eras.  These  pictures  and  recordings  give 
You  may  not  experience  shame  during 
tion  and  intercourse,  but  you  may  well 
ence  shame  when  these  recordings  are 
back  to  a  disapproving  audience.  Shame  < 
back:  exposure  to  disapproval. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  arena  of  politi 
the  applications  of  bugging  in  this  ar 
course,  any  number  of  recordings  are  ii 
ately  available  since  politicians  make  sp 
on  TV.  These  recordings,  however,  do  n< 
access.  The  man  who  is  making  a  speech 
really  there.  Consequently,  intimate  or  a 
private  recordings  are  needed,  which  is  w 
Watergate  conspirators  found  it  necess 
resort  to  burglary. 

A  Presidential  candidate  is  not  a 
duck  like  the  Moka  Bar.  He  can  make  any 
ber  of  recordings  of  his  opponents.  So  the 
is  complex  and  competitive,  with  reco 
made  by  both  sides.  This  leads  to  more  s 
ticated  techniques,  the  details  of  which  ha, 
to  come  out.  f 
The  basic  operation  of  recording,  pic 
more  pictures,  and  playback  can  be  carru 
by  anyone  with  a  recorder  and  a  camera 
number  can  play.  Millions  of  people  cai 
out  this  basic  operation  could  nullify  the  o< 
system  which  those  who  are  behind  Wat( 
and  Nixon  are  attempting  to  impose.  Lis 
control  systems,  it  depends  on  maintain 
monopoly  position.  If  anybody  can  be  ta 
corder  three,  then  tape  recorder  three  loses 
er.  God  must  be  the  God. 
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stmas  comes  but  once  a  month  ...  a//  year  long. 

any  truly  thoughtful  Christmas  gifts  can  you  think  of  that 
;  forgotten  by  January  15? 

iny  gifts  can  you  think  of  that  give  a  smile,  a  frown,  a  new 
.  an  agreeing  nod,  a  disagreeing  headshake.  a  laugh,  a  cry, 
a  put-down — and  give  them  every  month  throughout  the 


v/  many  gifts  can  you  think  of  that  you  can  give  without 
3  in  line,  without  wrapping  and  tying,  without  dropping  a  lot 
«y? 

swer  to  many  of  your  Christmas  shopping  problems  couid 
oer's. 
bout  it. 

■e  Harper's  is  in  the  business  of  thinking. 


New  thoughts,  new  ideas,  fresh  perspectives,  the  destruction  of 
shibboleths  .  .  ■  that's  what  the  Editors  offer  you  and  any  friend  or 
associate  you  name- 
But  be  careful,  please.  Although  your  second  gift  of  Harper's  costs 
30%  less  than  your  first  (and  even  that's  a  bargain).  Harper's  isn't 
for  everyone.  If  you  know  three  people  who  would  enjoy  this  maga- 
zine, count  yourself  lucky;  fill  in  and  mail  the  card  opposite  this 
page  today. 

A  handsome  gift  card,  signed  as  you  direct,  will  be  sent  to  each 
friend  you  name.  It  will  announce  your  gift,  and  Harper's  itself  will 
be  a  reminder  of  your  thoughtfulness  every  month  in  the  year  ahead. 


Special  gift  rates:  $8.50  for  your  first  gift 
(or  your  own  renewal,  if  you  prefer)  .  .  . 
just  $6  for  each  one-year  gift  thereafter. 


Harperis 


The  world's  be 

COff( 

is  our  gift  to  y< 
when  you  bi 
the  world's  be 
coffee  make 


I  te  Braun  Aromatic  Coffee  Mill  is  in  the  design 

I  Election  of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  It's  taken  its 

lace  there  next  to  18  other  Braun  tools. 

>  stunning  new  companion  is  the  Braun  Aromaster 
Dffee  Maker. 

ie  coffee  is  from  McNulty's,  purveyors  of  the  choicest 
;ans  from  four  continents  since  1895.  A  gift  with 
tur  purchase. 

sighborhood  coffee  shops  were  rife  before  the  turn  of 
e  century,  each  one  catering  to  the  particular  tastes  of 
i  local  clientele.  But  as  food  distribution  changed,  and 
ickaged  ground  coffee  made  inroads  into  this 
;ighborhood  industry,  the  stores  dwindled  and  the 
aster  roasters  and  blenders  began  to  drift  away.  In 
nailer  cities  they  disappeared  altogether.  Today,  even 
New  York,  only  a  handful  of  stores  remain.  Chief 
nong  these  hardy  survivors  is  McNulty's,  which 
anages  to  keep  16  to  20  straight  coffees  and  15 
andard  blends  in  a  state  of  absolute  freshness. 

'S  ALL  IN  THE  BEAN 

ie  beans  are  selected  in  the  green  as  they  are  landed 
Dm  Hawaii,  Java,  India,  Jamaica,  Mexico,  Arabia, 
Dlombia,  Venezuela,  and,  of  course,  Brazil.  Then  they 
e  consigned  to  the  roaster  where  the  skilled  eye  is  as 
lportant  as  time  and  temperature  in  browning  the 
sans  to  perfection. 

cNulty's  has  a  passion  for  freshness  that  makes 
asting  a  daily  ritual.  The  amount  of  time  elapsed  after 
asting  is  critical  to  the  connoisseur:  ground  coffee 
tains  its  flavor  and  aromatic  qualities  for  only  ten  days, 
jt  coffee  in  the  bean  stays  fresh  three  to  four  weeks, 
ie  experts  at  McNulty's  claim  a  30%  improvement  in 
ste  for  fresh-ground  coffee! 

ow,  is  it  any  wonder  that  true  coffee  lovers  start  with 
sans?  McNulty's  ships  a  ton  a  month  to  its  mail-order 
ients — in  one-pound  packages. 


THE  BRAUN  MILL  GRINDS 

The  Braun  Aromatic  Coffee  Mill  is  the  sweetheart  of 
coffee  lovers  the  world  over  because  its  hardened  steel 
grinding  discs  give  you  the  same  even  grind  every  time. 
In  fact,  The  Pan-American  Coffee  Bureau  says  it  grinds 
as  well  as  commercial  roller-type  mills.  Lesser  mills  use 
blades  which  chop  the  beans,  yielding  everything  from 
coffee  dust  (which  produces  a  bitter  over-extraction)  to 
large  coarse  particles  (which  produce  a  flat  brew). 
Coffee  you  can't  count  on. 

But  the  Braun  Aromatic  Coffee  Mill  grinds  true  every 
time,  in  any  one  of  nine  settings  from  coarse  to  fine, 
which  means  you  get  exactly  the  cup  of  coffee  you're 
counting  on.  To  test  the  truth  of  Braun's  honest  design, 
we'll  send  you  a  pound  of  McNulty's  celebrated  Mocha- 
Java  as  a  gift  with  your  mill. 

GOOD  DESIGN  MAKES  BETTER  COFFEE 

The  unique  Braun  Aromaster  is  actually  a  coffee- 
brewing  system  designed  to  produce  the  best  coffee 
obtainable  from  the  beans,  grind,  and  water  provided. 
The  water  temperature,  flow,  and  brewing  time  are  all 
pre-set  to  put  every  bit  of  flavor  and  aroma  into  the  cup. 
It's  extraordinarily  simple.  In  nine  minutes  you  have 
eight  perfect  cups.  And  the  automatic  hot  plate  keeps 
the  brew  at  exactly  the  right  temperature.  It's  also  easy 
to  clean.  No  messy  grounds.  They  go  out  neatly  with  the 
paper  filter. 

In  case  you've  forgotten  how  good  coffee  can  be,  we'll 
send  you  a  pound  of  Mocha-Colombia  Supremo  as  a  gift 
with  your  Aromaster. 

The  Aromatic  Coffee  Mill  and  the  Aromaster  Coffee 
Maker  are  extraordinary  individual  tools  that  work  even 
better  in  tandem.  Purchase  both  and  we'll  give  you  a 
third  gift — a  pound  of  The  Old  Judges  Secret  Blend  from 
four  continents.  Mail  the  coupon  right  away  while  our 
limited  supply  of  free  coffee  lasts! 


INTERNATIONAL  DESIGN  STUDIO, 
Summit  Road,  Marion,  Ohio  43302 

Yes!  I  want  to  try  the  Braun  coffee  makers  for  30 
days.  If  I'm  not  completely  satisfied,  I  may  return 
them  and  receive  a  full  credit  or  refund.  The  McNulty's 
coffee  is  mine  to  keep  and  enjoy — whatever  my 
decision. 

□  Send  me  the  Braun  Aromaster  coffee  machine  and 
Aromatic  Coffee  Mill  for  $80  plus  $4.00  shipping  and 
handling.  Include  three  pounds  of  McNulty's  coffee 
absolutely  free! 

□  Send  me  the  Braun  Aromaster  coffee  machine  for 
just  $50  plus  $3.00  shipping  and  handling,  include 
one  pound  of  McNulty's  Mocha-Colombia  Supremo 
absolutely  free! 

□  Send  me  the  Aromatic  Coffee  Mill  for  only  $30  plus 
$2.00  shipping  and  handling  and  include  one  pound 
of  McNulty's  Mocha-Java  absolutely  free. 

□  Check  or  money  order  enclosed 

□  Bill  my  Master  Charge  Acct.  No  

□  Bill  my  BankAmeriCard  Acct.  No  


Signature. 
Name  


Address. 
City  


State, 


-Zip- 


VERSE 

by  Healher  McHugh 
REFUSAL  TO  BE  TWO-TIMED 

I  defy  ihe  Romantics,  a  poet  is  no  prophet, 
only  less  likely  to  be  afraid 

to  disturb  the  time  being,  grab  its  wrapped  gifts. 

Child  ifi  a  forbidden  closet,  I  open  things. 

If  it  is  something  good,  I  want  the  ribbons  off  it: 

if  not,  something  ought  to  be  said 

now,  before  the  audience  is  there  to  lift 

the  lid  with  me,  knowing  only  applause. 

Explicit  morning  light  is  celebrating  little  flaws 

in  the  wooden  floor.  It  must  be  my  birthday. 

I  am  an  old  grain  in  people,  I  am  the  sun. 

Packages  of  shine  are  always  waiting  with  our  name 

on  them,  deserving  to  be  undone. 

As,  for  example,  just  beneath  the  tame 

surfaces.  I  can  see  wild 

life.  This  is  true  of  varnished  oak,  turn 

of  the  century,  illuminated  here.  It  is  true 

of  that  equanimity  of  snow  outside,  mild 
bumper  of  traps  and  carcasses,  gentle  necrophiliac, 
with  its  occasional  ornament  of  wrenched  fur, 
spat  blood.  Intimating  spring,  the  sunshine  burns 

white  holes  in  the  room.  It  cannot  misconstrue 
the  evidence.  There  is  no  application  of  shellac 
it  cannot  see  through.  It  licks  the  envelope  you  were 
licking  just  last  night;  reads  what  you  wrote, 

in  such  pleasant 
terms,  about  the  younger  woman  you  had  just 
made  love  to.  Shares  your  sharing  gift  with  me.  My  dear, 

there  is  nothing,  past  or  future,  left  implicit  here. 
I  have  unfolded  its  paper  fist, 
I  accept  the  present. 


SPINSTER  DISCOURSES  ON  THE 
NATURAL  SCIENCES 

Axed 

at  the  right  point 
wood  snaps  into  strips 
along  the  grain. 
Rocks  too 
crack 

along  pre-extant  tracks. 
Weakest  at  the  spine,  down  lines 
of  symmetry,  the  shell 
or  skull 

tapped  by  a  gentle  hammer  tells 
the  halves  of  life 
beginning  and  life  loss. 

We  are  most  vulnerable  where  last 
we  were  conjoined: 

I  hold  this  fact 

in  my  fist 

like  a  fifty-dollar  bill, 
like  the  future, 
like  the  first 
unbreakable 
egg- 


EXCERPT  FROM  AN  ARGUMENT 
ABOUT  INSPIRATION 

I  agree  that  something  greatens  us, 
but  intelligence  does  not  enter  into  it. 
I  admit  that  when  we  turn  certain 
switches,  certain  lights  go  on; 
that  there  are  rational  tricks  to  make 
things  go  away  and  things  arrive. 
But  with  whatever  brilliance  in  the  middle  of  the  ni 

in  whatever  living  room,  we  sit  down  and  discuss 
what  dead  men  know,  things  we  can  only  intuit 
breathe  in  the  room  like  truth.  The  curtain 
fattens  and  collapses  and  fattens  again.  No  one 
hears  his  own  voice.  The  mind  may  be  flashy,  but  tal 
the  stupid  wind  away  and  say  what  is  left  alive. 

Breathless  is  dead,  however  bright. 


«>2 


Jj)  Irving  Feldman 


Was  dark  thing-,  bleeding  away  beyond 
their  outlines,  was  wall-,  roaring,  dosing  in, 
or  subsiding  in  bruised  unaccountable 
oblivions.  Suddenly,  the  lights  went  on: 
growing,  be  was  learning,  was  learning  that 
bodies  and  things  at  ea-e  in  their  auras 
must  not  be  touched  until  they  consent, 
can  not  touch  until  you  say  they  can. 

And  everywhere  the  sun,  the  early  light. 
And  they,  with  large  features,  with  large  limbs, 
benevolent  giants  in  bright  colors 
on  the  streets  of  Brooklyn,  moving  always 
in  relation,  by  courtesy  and  pleasure, 
separate,  with  a  glowing  reparation, 
defined  and  with  a  glance  of  recognition 
courting  the  other's  -unlit  advancing 
definition,  the  other's  pa--ing  wish, 
l/c  /<>.$//  deferred  to  ///<cr  you/ 
— with  a  tip  of  the  hat  or  a  nod 
or  an  arm  waving  one  gallantly  on. 
There  was  nothing  their  enormous  bodies, 
their  gentle  manners  had  not  simplified. 
Here  and  there,  around  a  subtle,  a  con  sen- 
suous point,  their  purposes,  their  speeding 
maneuver-  and  high  headv  murmurs  met 
and  turned  in  a  dance,  a  steady  pacing: 
their  salutation-  smile.  Dear  Sir  Madame  Child! 
their -partings  are  signed  w  ith  open  ge-tures, 
Sincerely  Truly  Cordially  yours. 
Distance  itself  consented,  itself  was  touch. 
A  constellation  swarming  in  the  sun 
in  a  common,  a  communing  vibration. 

And  drifting  at  night,  going  to  sleep, 

he  wished,  with  what  little  of  his  will 

was  left,  no  longer  to  uphold 

the  gravity  of  everything.  He  said 

they  could,  and  saw  them  fall  and  flow 

together,  droplets  with  little  lights 

starlike,  drinking  one  another  mouth 

to  mouth,  conjoining  and  clarified. 

Lnder  the  roiling  fluency,  on  the  stone-;: 

the  body  of  transparence  lying  still. 

Eyes  open,  lips  to  its  boundlessness, 

he  saw  this  too,  he  saw  it  through  and  through. 


John  8  Benne 
a  seminar  in  Or  id  Com- 
munication at  th->  far 
vard  Butinen  S^h 
Stanley  t.  Sagov.  M  i- 
tt   staff    physician  at 
Harvard    and    variou , 
other  institutions  in  zA<- 
Button  area. 
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John  B.  Bennett  and  Stanley  K.  .Sagov 


W  EXPERIENCE  OP  CWCKh 


An  honest  dialogue  between  doctor  and  patient 


This  article  traces  the  development  of  a  rela- 
tion %hip  between  a  doctor  in  general  practice 
and  a  patient  with  an  illness  of  grave  prognosis 
— a  situation  not  known  for  its  ease  of  commu- 
nication. 

The  illness  was  cancer.  John  Bennett  is  the 
patient,  Dr.  Stanley  Sagov  the  physician:  each 
gives  his  version  of  an  emotional  history  of  two 
people  fixed  by  the  urgency  of  the  patient's 
dilemma. 


(lane 


er? 


E.vnett:  He  implies  the  diagnosis  with  his 
questions:  "Do  you  smoke?"  "Did  you 


B 

ever 

It's  8:30  a.m.  on  Thursday,  Octoher  12, 
1072,  and  I'm  being  examined  by  Dr.  Whitney 
Sanders,  consulting  ear,  nose,  and  throat  special- 
ist for  the  Harvard  Health  Services.  We  are  in 
his  fourth-floor  office  in  Stillman  Infirmary,  the 
university's  health  center  in  Harvard  Square. 
I  ••  heen  routinely  referred  to  Dr.  Sanders  bj 
Dr.  Stanley  Sagov,  my  own  physician  at  the 
Medical  Office  at  the  Harvard  Business  School, 
where  I  am  a  member  of  the  faculty.  Stanley 
Sagov  is  a  sturdy,  energetic  South  African  in 
his  late  twenties.  He  is  club-footed  and  believes 
that  the  many  corrective  surgical  procedures  he 
has  undergone  have  given  him  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  the  experience  of  being  a  patient. 
It  was  Dr.  Sagov  to  whom,  in  September,  I  had 
gone  with  a  persistent  sore  throat. 

The  soreness  had  begun  in  July  or  August.  It 
wasn't  very  troublesome,  and  I  kept  expecting  it 
to  get  better.  Finally,  on  the  theory  that  I  prob- 
ably needed  advice  on  anything  so  persistent,  I 
-outfit  out  Dr.  Sagov.  Ib-  explored  a  couple  of 
diagnoses  without  success,  then  sent  me  to  Dr. 
Sanders. 

Back  in  my  own  office  after  the  consultation 
with  Dr.  Sanders,  I  do  something  I  have  never 
done  before.  I  start  a  journal.  I  describe  my 
session  with  Dr.  Sanders: 

"He  listens  carefully,"  I  write,  "without  in- 
terruption. <  'I've  found  it  best  to  let  people  give 
me  the  whole  thing  in  their  own  way.')  Looks 
-  >  .r-.  .        throat     then  anesthetizes  throat 


for  a  better  look.  Carefully  and  easily  el 
everything  he's  doing  and  the  reasons.  I 

"Finds  a  fibrous  lump  at  the  base  I 
tongue.  Asks  twice  if  I  smoke,  i  'No.'  Tjl 
ever.'  'Yes,  but  not  for  twenty  years.')  Hfl 
me  to  see  someone  with  more  experieneB 
this  -ort  of  thing' — Dr.  Frank  Ber?enB 
Bergen's  office  on  my  behalf  and  seeJ 
turbed  that  1  can't  be  -een  for  more  thM 
week-.  I  I  suspect  he  would  like  to  pfl 
Bergen's  receptionist,  but  not  in  front  oM 
'I  infer.'  I  -ay.  'that  we  want  to  be  nfl 
that  it's  not  cancer?'  I 

"As  I  leave,  he  shakes  my  hand  and  J 
me  good  luck."  | 

Diagnostic 


^  \f,OV:  John  Bennett  came  to  see  me 

0  office  hour-  at  the  Harvard  Bu-.  est 
September  5,  1972,  complaining  of 

throat  and  slight  difficulty  with  swallo 
about  three  weeks.  My  fir-t  impression 
which  has  been  reinforced  by  our  subse 
dealings,  was  that  he  is  a  careful  man  whoi 
accurate  observations  about  his  physical 
mental  state  and  takes  pains  to  edit  his  rtl 
of  symptoms  so  as  to  help  .his  attending  yi 
cian.  He  provided  me  with  a  detailed  hi 
and  projected  a  feeling  of  enjoyment 
questioned  and  examined.  I  found  not! 
normal  on  examination,  took  a  throat 
and  told  him  to  return  for  the  result  in  two< 
The  culture  was  negative,  but  the  svmpl 
were  unchanged.  Repeated,  careful  examiiu  « 
did  not  reveal  any  abnormality. 

Further  questioning  revealed  that  John 
nett  had  been  doing  some  carpentry  arounc 
house  and  that  there  wa-  much  wood  dust] 
ent.  As  he  had  a  hi-tory  of  allergic-.  I  suggf 
that  he  humidify  the  house  and  avoid  carpel 

1  advised  the  use  of  an  antihistamine  as  a  I 
apcutic  te-t.  After  five  day-  there  -eemed  ft 
some  improvement,  and  we  decided  to  waM 
a  month  before  reevaluation.  At  this  time, 
serious  disorder  was  evident. 

John  Bennett  returned  a  month  later  1  l| 
some  ominous  changes  in  his  presentation^ 


[>eyond  lolwo, 
Kyoto  and  Osaka 


d  a  couple  of  days  off  the  beaten 
Discover  the  Japan  where  tourists 
)tW,  but  always  welcome, 
night,  molten  lava  in  the  crater  of 
\sama  (flows  with  an  unearthly 
.  But  you'll  never  know  the  unique 
Btion  if  you  don't  leave  Tokyo  be 
for  a  day  or  so. 

you  tire  of  the  glittering  Ginza, 
a  town  like  Kusatsu.  where  80 

m  (Japanese  mnsi  cluster  about  the 
square.  Let  Kusatsu's  hot  springs 

?  your  body  and  soothe  your  spirit, 
rp  aboard  a  high  speed  hydrofoil 

iir  from  Osaka,  and  race  through  a 

lotted  with  pine-clad  islets  that 


look  the  same  today  as  they  did  when 
they  inspired  Japan's  most  famous 
artists  centuries  ago. 

Glide  in  a  flat -bottomed,  air  propelled 
boat  through  the  rapids  of  the  Kumano 
Rivef  to  the  deep,  still  waters  of  Toro 
hatcho  gorge.  Look  down  into  the 
mirrorlike  wafer  and  see  the  reflections 
of  azaleas  and  rhododendrons  perched 
on  the  granite  cliffs  high  above  you. 

Let  your  imagination  go  when  you 
visit  the  regions  where  tea  is  grown 
The  long,  carefully  manicured  rows  of 
tea  plants  suddenly  begin  to  resemble 
green  dragons  asleep  on  the  hillsides. 

Wander  the  countryside  of  Japan  and 
soak  up  the  sights  no  city  can  offer, 
pearl  divers  disappearing  in  clear  cool 
waters;  villagers  celebrating  a  rich  har 
vest  with  hon  otlori  dances  on  the  village 
mall;  a  craft«rnan  fashioning  a  ceramic 
vase  of  classic  Japanese  simplicity. 


The  Japan  you'll  remember  best  is  the 
Japan  beyond  the  usual.  For  more  in 
formation  on  the  bidden  Japan,  send  for 
our  free  l>ooklets.  "Northeastern  Japan'' 
and  "Midland  of  Japan" 

JAPAN   NATIONAL   T(H  HIST   OW/.A VI/.ATmN 

4.')  Rockefeller  Pla/.a.  New  York.  \  Y  10020 
.TV?  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago  00601 
M20  Cnmmrrcf  Street.  Dallas  ?.'j20I 
1737  Post  Street  .  Han  Francisco  &4116 
727  West  7th  Street,  J,os  Angeles  90017 
109  Kaiulani  Avenue.  Honolulu  9fi81.'» 
lfio  University  Avenue.  Toronto.  Ontario 


\  Japan  few  touiists  see. 


The  cost  c 
living  is  going  dowi 


The  cost  of  a  longer  life 
and  a  healthier  life. 

Because  while  the  price 
of  just  about  everything  has 
been  on  the  increase,  the 
price  of  prescription  drugs 
has  been  on  the  decrease. 

Specifically,  prices 
of  all  items  went  up 
almost  8%  during 
Phases  II  and  III 
(November,'71 
to  June,  '73). 

But  prices 
of  prescrip- 
tion drugs 
actually 
went  down 
1%  in  that 
same  time* 

And  even  with  som 
medicines  costing  more  than 
others,  and  some  prices 
fluctuating  more  than  others, 


Meanwhile,  member 
co-mpanies  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers 
Association  continue 
working  on  programs 
to  help  conquer 
disease.  Last 
year  we  spent 
$728,000,000 
on  research 
and  develop- 
ment alone. 
We've  helped 
make  it  possible  to 
control  tuberculosis, 
polio,  measles  and  other 
illnesses.  And  we're  workin 
on  heart  disease,  cancer, 
narcotic  addiction  and 
others. 

We  hope  we'll  be  able  to 
report  more  price  decreases 
in  the  future. 

More  importantly,  we 


pharmaceutical  prices  overall   hope  we'll  be  able  to  report 
have  held  the  line  for  more      more  pharmaceutical  break- 
than  a  decade.  throughs  at  the  same  time. 


The  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Association 

ce:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Dept.  of  Labor  L  or  more  information,  send  for  our  free  booklel  "M  hen  h 
es  to  li «  Medicines  Then-  Are  A  Lot  of  Questions  You  Should  Ask.  "It'll  give  you  a  lot  of  answers.  Write 
'kdrmaceulical  Manufacturers  Association,  Dept.  HSU,  1155  Fifteenth  St..  N.W..  Washington,  D  C  2<M)5. 


/  in  swallowing  was  now  greater,  and 
1  had  moved  to  the  right  ear.  He  had 
en  pounds.  I  reexamined  him,  paying 
ar  attention  to  the  deeper,  more  inacces- 
rt  of  his  throat  and  tongue.  I  was  now 
.ig  to  suspect  the  possibility  of  a  tumor 
could  not  find  it  on  examination.  There 

visible  lumps  in  the  throat,  no  enlarged 
glands  in  the  neck — in  short,  no  objec- 
dence  to  support  my  sinister  presenti- 
xcept  the  loss  of  weight  and  persistence 
ymptoms.  After  this  examination,  I  de- 
)  get  a  specialist's  opinion.  I  wrote  in 
's  medical  record:  "Occult  lesion  in 
:  or  larynx  causing  pressure  symptoms? 
it  tumor  and  / or  psychosomatic  cause." 

better  instrumentation,  Dr.  Whitney 
,  the  ear,  nose,  and  throat  specialist. 

small  tumor  at  the  base  of  the  tongue, 
y  patient  had  left  his  office.  Dr.  Sanders 
ne  and  told  me  of  his  findings  and  his 
i  to  have  a  third  doctor,  who  made  a  sub- 
y  of  these  lesions,  take  a  biopsy  of  the 
or  mieropathological  scrutiny. 


Waiting 


Jett:  The  morning  after  my  visit  with 
I  Sanders,  my  wife  Faye  and  I  left  as 
■  for  five  days  in  Bermuda  to  mark  our 
■fifth  anniversary.  Since  there  had  thus 
li  no  sense  of  crisis,  Faye  had  been  satis- 
len  I  told  her  only  that  I  was  to  see  an- 
Jnecialist.  I  said  nothing  of  Dr.  Sanders' 
ii  it  concern.  If  she  knew,  sin  would  be  un- 
m>  enjoy  our  holiday.  But  if  my  case  were 
<f  serious,  an  unclouded,  happy  time  to- 
« would  later  shine  out  with  special  radi- 
al won't  tell  Faye,"  I  wrote,  "until  I  know 
>■•  or  unless  she  asks.  Even  if  she  asks,  I'll 
•  idge  until  after  our  anniversary  weekend 
Jhuda." 

■ng  our  vacation,  I  attempted  to  organize 
(purees  for  what  might  lie  ahead.  I  con- 
that  I  must  prepare  for  the  worst  possible 
e  while  working  in  whatever  way  I  could 
(best.  The  quickest  way  to  prepare  for  the 
f  reasoned,  was  to  think  as  if  I  had  ter- 
ancer,  which  might  be  accompanied  by 
id  the  indignities  of  bedpans  and  tubes 
other  paraphernalia  of  lingering  death, 
realized  that  I  had  never  faced  the  de- 
dying.  The  reality  was  not  pleasant, 
day,  our  last  day  in  Bermuda:  "I'm 
I've  overdone  the  mental  preparation 
m  operating  in  a  frame  of  mind  where 
mine!  )  is  imminent,  certain,  and  prob- 
essy.  Morbid.  I  need  some  self -induce*  I 
»f  mind." 

peace  of  mind  came  principally  through 
jnotism,  which  had  been  taught  me  by  a 


friend.  I  had  never  used  it  before  to  any  real 
purpose,  but  I  started  to  do  so  while  we  were  in 
Bermuda.  It  became  a  valuable  tool  in  "working 
for  the  best."  Self-hypnotism  makes  one  pecu- 
liarly receptive  to  one's  own  suggestions  for 
change.  I  Some  persons  have  used  it  to  overcome 
their  fear  of  flying.)  In  almost  daily  sessions,  I 
told  myself  that  I  would  have  peace  of  mind, 
strength,  and  joy. 

I  had  also  begun  to  accept  the  idea  of  my 
death.  "I  apparently  am  not  afraid  of  death  or 
the  idea  of  death,"  I  noted.  "Farlier  in  this 
journal,  I  compared  death  to  the  time  when  I 
was  called  back  into  the  Army:  I  would  rather 
not  have  gone,  but  nobody  asked.  A  better  com- 
parison seems  to  be  an  involuntary  and  perma- 
nent transfer,  except  that  death  is  departure 
without  any  subsequent  arrival.  Nothing." 

Back  in  Cambridge,  I  took  up  my  regular 
schedule  at  the  Business  School  and  waited  to 
see  Dr.  Bergen  on  October  26. 

With  detachment  and  professional  reassur- 
ances, Dr.  Bergen  corroborated  Dr.  Sanders' 
finding  that  there  was  a  tumor  and  recommend- 
ed biopsy  to  determine  if  it  was  malignant. 

Now  the  time  had  come  to  tell  Faye.  Her  anx- 
iety was  as  predictable  as  her  loving  support, 
and  I  could  at  last  unburden  myself. 

The  days  began  to  go  by  more  quickly.  1  in- 
formed our  son,  a  senior  at  Harvard,  and  Faye 
called  our  married  daughter  in  Washington. 
D.C.,  and  on  November  2  I  entered  Massachu- 
-ctts  Fye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  The  next  morning 
the  biopsy  was  performed. 

When  Dr.  Bergen  made  his  rounds  the  next 
clay,  he  hold  me  he  would  have  the  pathologist's 
report  in  two  days.  He  released  me  from  the 
hospital,  and  I  dressed,  walked  a  few  blocks  to 
the  subway,  and  went  home  to  wait. 

The  waiting  ended  late  on  Monday  afternoon. 
Dr.  Sagov  called  my  office  and  asked  me  to 
come  over  (a  long,  long,  three-minute  walk). 
On  that  darkening  November  afternoon,  my 
troubles  were  real  and  I  needed  the  deeper  un- 
derstanding that  Dr.  Sagov  has  always  been 
able  to  provide.  Dr.  Bergen  had  relayed  the 
pathologist  s  report:  carcinoma,  a  cancer,  with 
a  grave  prognosis. 

According  to  my  journal,  Stanley  Sagov  "w  as 
very  thorough  and  gentle  in  discussing  what  this 
might  mean.  He  suggested  that  the  treatment 
would  probably  be  radiotherapy;  possible  side 
effects  of  radiotherapy  are  nausea,  depression, 
and  skin  irritation.  We  discussed  my  reaction  to 
the  idea  of  death.  I  requested  and  he  will  ar- 
range for  a  medical  hypnotist.  Offered  to  see 
Faye  or  talk  with  her  on  the  phone."  At  the 
s  •  ne,  he  gave  me  his  home  telephone  num- 
ber and  promised  to  be  available  if  either  of  us 
should  need  his  help. 

I  called  Faye  in  her  office  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School  and  gave  her  the  news.  Then  I  walked 
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home.  Inside  the  front  door  lay  the  mail,  a  cir- 
cular from  the  Massachusetts  Memorial  Society, 
a  group  trying  to  take  commercialism  out  of 
funerals.  When  Faye  came  home,  we  wept  a 
little.  Then  I  told  her  all  I  had  learned  and  re- 
affirmed my  determination  to  cure  the  cancer. 


I) 


lagnosis 


£t  agov:  On  November  6,  1972,  Dr.  Bergen 
called  me  and  read  me  tlie  pathologist's 
report:  "Undifferentiated  carcinoma  of  the  pos- 
terior tongue."  We  had  a  long  discussion  ahout 
llie  progno»i>  and  about  therapeutic  modalities 
in  the  Boston  area.  We  agreed  that  radiation 
therapy  was  the  treatment  of  choice  and  de- 
cided  to  start  it  at  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital as  soon  as  possible. 

I  had  to  tell  my  patient  the  prognosis  immedi- 
ately, (lancer  of  the  tongue  is  a  very  serious 
condition:  at  different  treatment  centers  around 
the  world,  the  number  of  patients  surviving 
more  than  five  years  ranges  from  only  12  per- 
cent to  30  percent.  Information  of  this  kind 
must  be  sensitively  communicated  to  a  patient, 
and  physicians  have  many  different  strategies 
for  conducting  this  difficult  and  demanding  in- 
terview. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  in  1973  medicine 
need  no  longer  depend  on  an  atmosphere  of 
mystique  and  esoteric  paternalism  to  comfort 
and  cure  patients.  Our  scientific  gains  have 
made  it  possible  and  desirable  for  us  to  give  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  patients  an  explicit 
and  detailed  account  of  the  deductive  reasoning 
in  diagnosis  and  treatment  plans.  Patients  fre- 
quently complain  of  being  talked  down  to  and 
being  kept  in  the  dark  by  incomplete  disclosure 
and  discussion  of  what  is  occurring  in  their 
own  bodies  and  minds.  John  Bennett  seemed  to 
be  the  sort  of  man  who  would  need  direct,  clear, 
and  complete  answers  to  all  his  questions,  with 
thorough  explanation  and  interpretation  of  the 
various  aspects  of  his  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

I  also  feel  that  it  can  be  useful  for  a  doctor 
to  express  uncertainty  and  ignorance;  if  he 
seems  fallible,  he  will  then  appear  credible, 
accessible,  sympathetic,  and  human.  Neither 
Olympian  detachment  nor  fatuous  reassurance 
promotes  genuine  sharing  of  the  real  problems 
that  both  doctor  and  patient  face. 

The  question,  then,  as  I  see  it,  is  not  whether 
to  tell  but  how  to  tell.  The  patient  should  be 
told  that  he  or  she  has  access  to  as  much  or  as 
little  information  as  he  or  she  can  handle.  And 
the  personality  of  the  patient  should  help  in 
determining  the  flow"  of  discussion — its  quality 
and  quantity. 

After  some  reflection,  I  called  John  and  asked 
him  to  come  and  see  me.  He  was  soon  in  my 
office,  and  his  response  to  my  opening  remarks 


indicated  to  me  that  a  full  discussion 
deed  necessary.  During  the  long  intervi 
followed,  he  raised  many  questions  thai  I  , 
to  answer.  Where  the  outcome  of  any  a; 
the  treatment  was  uncertain,  I  presenteqjM 
timistic  picture  but  allowed  him  to  free:  J\ 
his  gloomy  forebodings  and  speculatic'jji 
the  end  of  our  exchange,  I  sensed  that  hi* 
absorbing  the  dramatic  shock  and  begin^B 
effective  mobilization  of  his  psychic  resJB 
Some  of  the  flavor  of  our  talk  is  evidenivii' 
topics  we  discussed.  John  asked  me  for'n™ 
at  all  times.  At  one  point,  he  stipulate^  tk 
there  was  a  price  he  did  not  wish  to  pay  ha 
bis  life  prolonged — he  did  not  want  1 
days  to  be  desperate,  undignified,  or  veg'  ft 

Trealu 

 it 

Bennett:  Dr.  Bergen  had  referred  j 
treatment  to  Dr.  David  Chin  in  the  di 
therapy  unit  at  Massachusetts  General  H(Jil; 
The  corridors  leading  to  Dr.  Chin's  offic  I 
lined  with  stretchers.  On  them  were  pjei 
awaiting  treatment;  they  looked  uniformlU 
and  shrunken.  The  outpatient  waiting  roo  I 
reassuring;  none  of  us  looked  terminal.  (  ill 
found  a  route  through  the  hospital  that  a1  di 
those  frightening  stretchers. ) 

Dr.  Chin  was  uneasily  jocose  but  thoil 
He  used  fingers  and  eyes  and  X-ray  to  pi  iti 
exact  location  of  the  cancer  and  its  extent 
scheduled  me  for  cobalt  radiation  for  a  ] 
of  seven  weeks,  Mondays  through  Fridays. 

The  cobalt  was  housed  in  a  ponderous 
tard-yellow  cone,  as  big  around  as  a  bee « 
and  perhaps  half  as  long.  It  was  count  I 
anced  and  geared  in  such  a  way  that  the  h  i 
its  snout  could  be  maneuvered  close  to  the  3 
of  my  jaw  as  I  lay  quietly  on  a  stretcher.  Jij 
the  cobalt  and  I  had  been  positioned.  the:'r 
nicians  who  looked  after  us  left  the  roomiil 
ing  the  heavy  door  shut  behind  them.  Then* 
the  heavy  thunk  of  the  shutter  deep  withuli 
cone  and  the  radiation  began.  After  a  preel 
calculated  exposure  lasting  two  to  three  niiit! 
the  shutter  tbunked  shut,  the  technicians  of] 
the  door,  and  I  was  finished  for  that  day.  I 
With  the  first  few  treatments,  I  set  my' 
tine.  After  breakfast,  a  ten-minute  walk  to  j 
vard  Square,  a  five-minute  subway  ride,  £1 
five-minute  walk  to  Mass  General.  Wher| 
radiation  was  over,  I  rode  back  to  Han 
Square.  Another  ten-minute  walk  acrosj 
Charles  River,  and  I  was  at  the  Business  Sc! 
ready  for  work. 

Sometime  in  each  day,  usually  in  my  offk 
at  home,  I  gave  four  or  five  minutes  to 
hypnotism.  The  induction  techniques  were 
pie,  and  I  found  them  easy  to  master.  I  sat 
lay,  although  sitting  seemed  to  work  better 
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St.  Louis 
Converts 
Garbage 


In  *St.  Louis,  enough  electric  power 
to  serve  25,000  homes  is  generated 
by  mixing  garbage  with  coal  in  a 
conventional  boiler.  This  reduces 
air  pollution,  saves  landfill  and  con- 
serves coal. 


The  city's  garbage  is  first  mined  for 
steel  cans.  St.  Louis  is  one  of 
twenty  cities  reclaimina  three 


steel  cans.  St.  Louis  is  one  of 
twenty  cities  reclaiming  three 
^5^  \  :-      ^V3/,  :  billion  steel  cans  annually  by  mag- 

ft/^feJ    ^mfv-  netic  separation— the  leading  j;©" 

\  S ■  6   source  recovery  method.  Steel's 

NfrMjm  unique  magnetic  property  makes  it 

;  \f^SSmf"  .  possible. 


What  happens  to  the  reclaimed 
d      ^T  steel  cans?  St.  Louis  sells  them  to 

VSi-^^     vv , '  one  of  our  steel  companies  for 


ttyZT?:'  remelting.  In  other  cities  the  Can 

scrap  goes  to  the  copper  industry, 
detinning  plants  or  ferroalloy  pro- 
ducers as  well  as  steel  mills. 

For  more  information,  write  Tin- 
i-gTinplate  Producers/ American  Iron  plate  Producers,  American  Iron  and 

g£  and  Steel  Institute  Steel  Institute,  150  East  42nd 

•  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10017. 

*St.  Louis  Solid  Waste  Demonstration  Project  is  funded  and  operated  by  U.S.  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  City  of  St.  Louis,  Union  Electric  Company,  and  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 
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some  spot  where  I  was  free  from  interruption.  I 
stared  fixedly  at  a  spot  a  little  above  the  hori- 
zon and  counted  slowly  to  three,  timing  each 
number  to  a  full,  deep  breath.  As  I  counted,  my 
eyes  closed  and  I  was  in  hypnosis.  I  remained 
in  full  possession  of  my  faculties,  although  they 
were  focused  inward.  Then  I  repeated  my  sug- 
gestions for  change.  If  I  felt  like  doing  so  and 
had  the  time,  I  remained  in  hypnosis,  relaxed 
and  resting,  for  a  few  more  minutes.  Or  I  roused 
myself  as  soon  as  I  had  repeated  my  suggestions 
by  counting  down  from  three  to  one.  Somewhere 
in  the  count,  my  eyes  opened  and  the  hypnosis 
ended.  After  1  had  thoroughly  mastered  these 
simple  techniques,  I  sometimes  used  the  five- 
minute  subway  ride  for  self-hypnotism  to  re- 
peat to  myself  my  determination  to  have  peace 
of  mind,  strength,  and  joy — and  to  be  cured. 

Faye  and  1  had  agreed  that  we  would  be  open 
and  matter-of-fact  about  the  disease  and  the 
cure.  We  would  be  no  more  secretive  about 
cancer  than  about  any  other  illness.  We  saw  no 
threat  in  the  word  itself,  nor  were  we  hesitant 
about  saying,  when  it  was  called  for,  that  I  was 
under  treatment  for  cancer.  As  a  result,  both  of 
us  received  and  were  strengthened  by  sympa- 
thetic support  from  friends  near  and  far,  shop- 
keepers, co-workers,  and  many  others. 

In  discussing  radiotherapy,  Dr.  Sagov  had 
warned  me  that  it  might  bring  on  nausea  and 
depression.  As  the  treatment  progressed,  my 
throat  grew  increasingly  dry  and  sore,  and  by 
early  December  I  was  making  do  with  liquids 
or  semiliquids;  all  of  them  tasted  unfamiliar 
and  most  of  them  tasted  bad.  At  the  same  time, 
my  energy  was  slowly  fading.  But  I  warded 
off  nausea  and  depression  as  well  as  premoni- 
tory twinges  of  pain  in  my  ear. 

I  was  less  sure  of  my  ability  to  cope  with 
severe  pain  and  took  that  problem  to  Dr.  Jan 
Leenders,  the  psychiatrist  experienced  in  the 
use  of  hypnotism  to  whom  Dr.  Sagov  had  sent 
me.  In  our  weekly  sessions,  Dr.  Leenders  and  I 
established  a  relationship  in  anticipation  that  I 
might  need  his  support  during  the  terminal 
stages  of  my  cancer;  at  the  same  time,  he  taught 
me  a  technique  of  controlled  relaxation  that  I 
would  use  to  moderate  pain  in  the  last  days. 

During  the  nearly  two  months  of  treatment, 
Dr.  Chin  explored  my  tongue  and  the  back  of 
my  mouth  every  week.  Dr.  Bergen  peered  and 
poked  at  monthly  intervals.  Neither  was  dis- 
couraging; both  were  noncommittal.  Reassur- 
ance came  in  talks  with  Dr.  Sagov,  weekly  or  as 
often  as  I  needed  his  support.  He  interpreted 
experiences  that  puzzled  me.  If  I  needed  advo- 
cacy, he  intervened  promptly  and  sometimes 
aggressively  with  his  colleagues. 

In  addition  to  this  professional  treatment, 
there  was  my  wife's  continuing  support.  In  those 
days,  just  to  be  with  her  was  therapeutic.  Her 
outgoing,  warm  nature  made  it  natural  for  her 


to  come  more  than  halfway  with  the  ve 
tenderness  that  I  needed  so  badly,  it 
I,  more  reserved  than  she,  might  not  h  e 
able  to  ask  for.  Her  intellectual  hon  t\ 
strength  of  character  permitted  us  to  Ul;| 
the  future  both  before  and  after  my  ol 
death  and  to  confirm  my  agreement  tl 
Sagov  that  my  life  would  not  be  aii 
prolonged.  The  result  was  added  strei  tl 
me  and  added  intimacy  in  our  marriagi 

Consultation,  treatments,  and  my  scl  o 
ties  kept  me  occupied  through  Novem  * 
December.  Thanks  to  Faye's  strength,  ,g 
cern  of  friends,  the  support  of  the  1| 
School  administration,  and  my  own  re  u 
my  spirits  remained  consistently,  surp  i 
high.  So  much  so  that  to  have  my  tr 
end  on  December  29  was  almost  an  ant 


 Ov 

Sagov:  The  combination  of  a  malig 
mor  and  weeks  of  radiation  therap 
causes  a  depression-anxiety  state  as 
physical  discomfort.  I  therefore  arran 
John  to  see  a  psychiatrist  for  general 
and  for  further  instruction  in  the  techni 
self-hypnotism  to  control  pain  and  me 
ease. 

I  had  several  conversations  with  Faye 
son  and  on  the  phone,  about  his  treatme 
progress.  She  was  naturally  anxious  and  i 
to  talk  to  me  as  her  husband's  physicia 
felt  guilty  in  some  nameless  way,  saying, 
didn't  deserve  to  have  this  happen  to  him 
that  she  was  not  "as  good  a  person  as  1 
should  have  had  the  cancer."  She  aski 
advice  about  how  she  could  help  John, 
her  that  emotional  support,  optimism,  anc 
ing  of  his  anxiety  would  help  them  both. 

About  that  time,  my  misgivings  aboi 
initial  management  of  the  case  came  to  a 
I  had  been  brooding  for  several  days,  wc 
ing  whether  I  could  have  made  the  dia{ 
earlier.  Finally,  I  called  Dr.  Sanders  and 
for  an  honest  evaluation  of  my  clinical  p 
mance.  He  reassured  me  that  his  managt 
would  have  been  identical  and  that  the  t 
had  indeed  been  difficult  to  find.  Reinforci 
this  peer  opinion,  I  told  John  of  my  misgiv  l 
he  responded  by  expressing  confidence  ii 
medical  skills  and  total  acceptance  of  me  a 
primary  physician.  This  exchange  clearer 
air,  and  my  self-doubt  did  not  emerge  aga 

I  was  also  in  written  and  telephone 
munication  with  Drs.  Chin,  Bergen,  and  I 
ders.  Chin  and  Bergen  reported  that  the  tt 
was  responding  well  to  treatment.  The 
bination  of  a  high-calorie,  largely  liquid 
daily  self-hypnotism,  and  frequent  office  \ 
seemed  to  be  a  satisfactory  way  of  dealing 
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Come  and  meet  Zinfandel 
the  Great. 

Every  year,  we  gently  bring  our  Zinfandel  grapes  to 
the  magic  moment,  when  they  become  a  superb  California 
red  table  wine. 

By  then,  we've  pampered  and  fussed  over  them  so,  it  almost 
hurts  to  crush  them. 

And  every  day  through  the  year,  they've  been  awakened 
by  a  cool,  Pacific  breeze  that  makes  our  Paicines 
mountain  vineyards,  near  San  Juan  Bautista,  such  a 
salubrious  setting  for  growing  fine  wines.  It's  the  same 
breeze  that  made  the  Franciscan  friars 
grow  their  wine  here  over  a  hundred 
years  ago. 
And  it's  why  Zinfandel  by  Almaden 
*  is  Zinfandel  the  Great. 
|  So  come.  Come  and  get  to  know 
Zinfandel. 
Come  to  Almaden. 

Almaden  Wines 

A  family  of  fine  wines  since  1 852. 


a  copy  of  "News  from  the  Vineyards','  write  Almade'n  Vineyards.  Box  9970,  Los  Gatos,  California 
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the  side  effects  of  radiation,  although  John  lost 
another  fifteen  pounds  hefore  his  weight  stabi- 
lized.  Apart  from  a  mysterious  chest  pain  that 
lasted  for  ahout  two  weeks,  the  seven  weeks  of 
treatment  were  routine  and  uneventful. 

The  chest  pain  provided  me  with  an  interest- 
ing example  of  the  disclosure  prohlem.  Chest 
pain  in  a  cancer  patient  could  indicate  serious 
spreading  of  the  disease  to  distant  tissues.  I 
could  not  find  evidence  for  this  and  therefore 
did  not  communicate  my  anxiety  to  John.  I 
felt  that  until  I  had  concrete  evidence  of  cancer 
in  his  chest,  I  should  do  the  worrying  and  deal 
with  the  uncertainty.  It  would  only  he  necessary 
for  John  to  know  when  there  was  something  to 
tell  him;  he  had  enough  to  worry  ahout  without 
ominous  uncertainties.  Eventually,  the  symptom 
disappeared;  I  had  successfully  concealed  my 
anxiety  from  John,  who  only  found  out  about  it 
during  the  writing  of  this  article. 

On  February  2,  1973,  Dr.  Bergen  announced 
that  the  tumor  was  arrested.  Monthly  checks 
have  not  revealed  any  recurrence.  The  prognosis 
is  obviously  still  uncertain  in  view  of  the  statis- 
tics, but  we  have  achieved  what  can  be  done. 

The  end 

Bennett:  Radiotherapy  was  at  an  end  but 
what  of  the  cancer?  The  answer  was  given 
to  me  tentatively  and  in  stages,  first  by  Dr.  Chin 
and  then  by  Dr.  Bergen.  Dr.  Chin  focused  his 
chrome-plated  reflector  down  my  throat  and 
probed  deeply  with  his  forefinger.  "Nothing," 
he  said.  In  an  uncharacteristic  burst  of  emotion, 
he  added,  "I'm  very  pleased,"  and  told  me  to 
see  him  again  in  a  month. 

Five  days  later,  Dr.  Bergen  was  more  spe- 
cific. After  his  usual  thorough  examination,  he 
expressed  satisfaction  at  my  response  to  radi- 
ation and  announced  that  he  planned  no  further 
treatment.  I  asked  cautiously,  "Is  it  accurate  for 
me  to  describe  the  cancer  as  arrested?"  He  gave 
a  deliberate  yes  and  told  me  to  see  him  again  in 
a  month. 

At  this  time,  the  cancer  remains  arrested. 
Fatigue  has  long  since  gone.  My  throat  hasn't 
been  sore  since  February.  The  dryness  in  my 
mouth  is  disappearing,  and  food  has  begun  to 
taste  right.  I  will  be  seeing  Dr.  Chin  at  six- 
month  intervals  and  Dr.  Bergen  at  regular  but 
lengthening  intervals  for  five  years. 

Conclusions 

This  article  was  not  written  because  we  kneu 
our  experience  was  unique.  There  is  no  reliable 
way  of  knowing  how  many  doctor-patient  exper- 
iences in  treating  diseases  of  grave  prognosis 
are  mutually  satisfying.  Both  of  us  were  grati- 


fied by  the  ongoing  experience  and  the  p 
results  of  treatment,  and  we  decided  to  e: 
the  particulars  of  the  case  in  the  hope  t 
general   indicators   of   efficient  and 
health  care  might  be  uncovered. 

What,  specifically,  contributed  to  the 
we  shared  in  this  experience? 

The  most  important  factor  is  the  doct 
titude  toward  the  patient.  In  every  sense 
word,  the  doctor  must  care  for  the  patient, 
in  turn  causes  the  patient  to  care  for  hi 
activating  physical  and  psychical  resourl 
his  own.  The  doctor's  willingness  to  ir 
himself  and  the  patient's  readiness  to  re. 
with  trust  promotes  candor  in  both — a 
icant  facet  of  our  mutual  experience. 

Of  no  less  importance  ivas  the  Harvard  k  pjj 
Plan.  As  a  subscriber,  John  Bennett  pm 
fees  for  any  of  his  treatment  except  fo\ 
visits  to  the  psychiatrist,  Dr.  Leenders.  k 
is  a  salaried  staff  physician.  Drs.  Bergen 
Chin  received  their  fees  from  the  Health  t\ 
This  freedom  from  financial  pressure  meann 
office  visits  could  be  made  as  they  seemeil 
sirable;  they  were  not  limited  by  the  threll 
mounting  costs.  Not  all  of  Bennett's  /o//of| 
visits  with  Dr.  Sagov  were  medically  essA 
However,  Sagov  was  in  close  contact  wim 
specialists  ( easily  accessible  under  the  Har 
Health  Plan),  and  he  maintained  an  over 
of  the  case.  Therefore,  in  these  visits,  Si 
helped  Bennett  to  understand  his  treatment 
its  side  effects  so  that  he  might  take  an  «< 
part  in  the  experience.  Thus  Sagov  was  a 
ordinator  of  Bennett's  therapy,  concerned  ■ '  C 
the  patient  as  total  person 

The  patient's  active  participation  in  the 
ment  is  helpful  to  him  and  the  doctor 
Bennett  was  a  careful,  reliable  ivitness  tofo 
condition  and  his  observations  saved  Sago 
and  kept  him  from  acts  of  omission.  Benm 
candor  about  his  illness,  not  only  with  Sa 
but  with  his  wife,  friends,  and  acquaintance1, 
viated  the  tension  inherent  in  keeping  a 
and  brought  ivarm  and  therapeutic  suppor, 
those  who  might  otherwise  have  felt  const 
in  their  responses. 

But  an  essential  factor  in  this  complex 
tion  was  the  availability  ol  therapeutic  fac 
Resources  of  the  first  quality  exist  in 
Had  Bennett  lived  elsewhere,  it  might  hav< 
necessary  to  bring  him  to  the  facilities, 
harmful  disruption  to  his  accustomed  ro\ 

These  conclusions  are  based  upon  a  si 
cancer  case,  with,  to  date,  a  positive  outro" 
Yet,  we  feel  that  tlic  significance  of  what  u 
experienced  is  most  relevant  to  the  doctor-f  I 
tient  relationship,  whatever  its  outcome,  esf.\ 
cia/lv  in  a  time  when  the  tensions  of  a  moil 
society  and  the  depersonalization  of  an  increa\ 
ingly  rarefied  science  often  seem  to  preclui' 
simple  understanding. 
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A  high  price  for  publicity 
by  Alan  Harrington 


MAS  CK'-CIFIES 
SELF  TO  GET 
FAMILY  BACK 

pffr  a  paper  at  the  airport,  I  nearly 
nrlooked  this  item  in  the  £/  Pom  Timet. 

had  himself  crucified,  the  AP  dispatch 
*  the  town  of  Broom  TaiL  Arizona.  Stuart 
p,  forty-six  year*  old,  built  a  wooden  cross 
Desert  at  the  comer  of  a  corral  behind  hi* 

just  talked  a  couple  of  lady  friends  into 
urn  to  t.-.e  co--      ar.  effort  to  *et 
I  kid*  back  and  prove  that  he  loved 
lid  deputv  Frank  CaldwelL  *Thev  still 


wen  *aiQ  one  01  i 
crucifixion  attem 

rfy  morning  dark 
Dan  ton  hanging  1 

lauds  and  one  foot 
on  was  reported 
\|Jri,,/(fla  rv.nr.t, 


ho  helped 
e  sheriff  s 

^ '  te .' .   . .'. 

ity  found 

the  ctoss, 
I}'  to  it. 
»ry  eondi- 


ig  more.  With  Vk 
iesianer.  I  set  out 


the  police  reports.  Also 
broom  Tail  Gazette  arid 


found  the  crucifixion  story  on  page  I  with  this 
headline : 

MAX  GETS  LITTLE  SYMPATHY 
WHEX  .SAILED  TO  CROSS 

A.,  narr.e--!  r.ere  are  r.o tit.o Broom  rail 
hears  another,  quite  similar  name.*  It  remains 
a  dusty  town  in  south-central  Arizona,  an  hour 
out  of  Phoenix — you  could  say  between  Phoe- 
nix and  nowhere — cursed  in  the  early  1970s  by 
a  dropping  water  table. 

.No  more  than  fifteen  years  ago  it  was  the  hub 
of  a  major  cattle-raising  area.  Today  the  com- 
munity has  crumbled  to  about  two  thousand 
people, And  here,  in  this  wholly  unsuitable  patch 

tr.e  -:e-er.  *  or  .Cit:x.on  ta<e-.  p.ace. 

f  rom  the  Gazette  we  learned  that  the  two 
;<o  .rg  i'i.'i-  who  "out  of  either  . v- e  or  fear" 
helped  nail  Dan  ton  to  his  cross  were  of  Mex- 
ican descent,  Carmena  Guzman,  twenty-two,  and 
f.uz  Manrique.  nineteen. 

"TViey  had  pulled  a  pickup  truck  under  the 
cross  shortly  after  midnight  and  Danton  posi- 
tioned himself  against  the  wood,  ffe  then  man- 
aged to  drive  one  of  the  four-inch-long  rusty 
nails  into  his  left  hand,  attaching  it  to  the  arms 
of  the  cross.  The  ladies  then  drove  another  nail 
into  his  right  hand,  securing  it  to  the  wood,  and 
proceeded  to  hammer  home  the  right  foot.  One 
held  lr«-  nail  while  the  other  hammered.*1 

Darf'on  cheated  slightly.  He  could  rest  his 
foot  on  a  stepiadder  the  girls  had  leaned  against 
the  cross,  now  and  then  contriving  to  push  down 


.-f/*/i  Hartiagtodi  hooks 
include  The  R*v>»!a.tirtn» 
of  Bio  .Vfnriftstn,  Tk« 
Secret  Swrag«r,  Lrf*  in 
the  (.ry»ral  Pala^.i*.  ff/i<i 


vf ;  /-/  r/J*  Harper*  does 
not  nahLUh  arti.rJ.f-A  chat 
make  use.  of  fcr.titiotts 
names.  But  i.n  this  in- 
uanr.e  the  author  of- 
fered good  anA  mbtttm- 
ti/d  reliant  for  the.  de- 
tire.  The  eventi  fl!^- 
(cribed  in  the,  artisle 
are  true.  fA 
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on  this  support,  but  otherwise  he  remained 
"hanging  in  the  blackness."  After  the  second 
hour  he  told  Carmena  Guzman  to  drive  to  a 
pay  phone  outside  MacKenzie's  General  Store 
and  call  his  estranged  wife,  Susan.  Along  with 
her  two  small  boys,  she  was  staying  at  her  broth- 
er's home  in  Phoenix. 

Awakened  at  two  in  the  morning,  Susan  Dan- 
ton  said  to  Carmena:  "I  don't  care  if  he  bleeds 
to  death." 

"Carmena,"  the  Gazette  account  went  on, 
"drove  back  the  long  two  miles  and  related  the- 
message  to  the  man  hanging  from  the  cross. 
The  ladies  gave  him  some  beer  as  a  refresh- 
ment and  even  put  a  shoe  on  his  dangling  left 
foot,  apparently  to  make  him  more  presentable, 
as  Carmena  headed  back  to  the  phone  to  call 
the  Sheriff's  Dept.  when  they  were  unable  to 
pull  the  nails  from  the  cross  to  free  him. 

"Deputy  Jim  Pat  Gibbons  was  directed  by 
radio  to  meet  Carmena  at  the  phone  booth,  and 
it  was  there  that  he  learned  of  the  man  hang- 
ing from  the  cross  two  miles  away." 

At  the  site,  "in  the  glare  of  his  headlights, 
Gibbons  found  Stuart  Danton,  a  one-time  car- 
penter, hanging  .  .  .  from  a  20-foot  wooden 
cross."  Finding  a  hammer  in  the  nearby  trailer, 
the  deputy  "pulled  the  nails  out  of  the  wood 
and  helped  Danton  climb  down  from  the  cross. 
The  man  was  taken  to  the  county  hospital  with 
the  nails  still  in  his  body." 

The  Broom  Tail  police  estimated  that  he  had 
been  on  the  cross  for  five  hours.  The  stepladder 
having  partly  sustained  him,  he  was  torn  and 
bleeding,  but  not  critically.  He  may  also  have 
been  drunk.  He  was  wearing  pants  but  no  shirt. 

"The  victim  stated  he  would  not  give  out  any 
information  until  he  had  seen  his  lawyer,"  the 
police  report  said.  "We  asked  Mr.  Danton  if  he 
was  very  religious,  to  which  Mr.  Danton  stated 
he  wasn't  religious  at  all." 

Carmena,  the  older  Mexican  girl,  told  the  of- 
ficers: "Due  to  the  fact  that  his  family  had  left 
him,  Stuart  Danton  was  naturally  very  upset, 
and  never  meant  anyone  any  harm.  He  only 
wanted  them  to  know  that  he  loved  them,  no 
matter  what,  and  couldn't  make  it  without  them. 
So  he  discussed  with  Luz  and  me  being  nailed 
to  the  cross,  and  we  did  nail  him  at  his  request." 

Luz  put  it  down  in  Spanish:  "Yo  le  clave  por- 
que  el  me  dijo"  ( "I  nailed  him  because  he  told 
me  to"),  and  "Yo  le  clave  por  que  el  sujria 
mucAo"  ("I  nailed  him  because  he  was  suffer- 
ing greatly"). 


TIHE  POLICE  REPORT  CONCLUDED:  "...the 
Maricopa  County  Mental  Health  Dept.  was 
advised  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  felt  that  any- 
one who  wants  and  gets  himself  nailed  to  a 
wooden  cross  is  in  need  of  psychiatric  help  .  .  . 
the  victim  will  be  sent  to  the  State  Hospital." 


Actually  he  remained  at  the  Maricopa 
ty  Hospital,  staying  only  three  days.  Aske 
the  psychiatrist  assigned  to  Danton  said: ' 
was  no  reasonable  way  to  hold  him  any 
than  that.  He  tested  out  within  the  1 
range.  The  man  just  isn't  certifiable.  T 
he  coinmitteed  may  appear  crazy,  but  he' 

I  asked  if  Vic  and  I  could  have  a  L 
Danton's  medical  record.  "No  way,"  the 
smiled,  enjoying  the  expression.  "You', 
have  to  get  a  release  from  him;  then  we 
be  able  to  arrange  it.  You  know,  it's  st 
Would  you  believe  where  I  heard  aboi 
story?  Last  month  in  London,  in  Tra 
Square.  Somebody  near  the  fountain  had; 
sistor."  i 

"What's  he  like?"  Vic  asked,  shifting  hi 
of  cameras.  "Will  he  talk  to  us?" 

"Oh,  I  should  think  so.  You  might  fin 
quite  voluble."  The  doctor's  smile  tum« 
and  off.  "He's  a  big  sloppy  fellow,  not  e 
attractive.  I  would  suggest  .  .  ."  He  con 
the  diplomas  lining  his  wall,  then  obvi 
chose  an  alternative  to  what  he  had  been  ri 
to  say:  "You  had  better  get  all  sides  <v? 
story.  There  are  quite  a  few  sides.  His  Me 
girls.  The  wife.  Those  guns.  Yes,  the  guiv 

He  had  decided  not  to  come  out  with  i 
ever  disturbed  him.  Clearly  the  hospita;  . 
more  than  willing  to  be  rid  of  the  crucinedl 
his  girls  and  relatives.  But  why? 

The  doctor  looked  at  his  watch  and 
mured  distractedly:  "You  may  find  thai 
don't  know  what  to  believe." 

Driving  to  Broom  Tail,  we  fell  silent,  u 
looked  forward  to  meeting  some  kind  of  j 
West  saint  and  exploring  his  act  of  mystic,  , 
newal  in  the  desert.  But  another  individual 
beginning  to  emerge:  a  drunken  carpi  > 
night  falling  around  him,  his  family  gone,.1 
ing  in  the  doorway  of  his  trailer  looking  o 
the  pine  cross  he  had  built.  Behind  this  f 
huddled  two  Mexican  girls,  and  behind  i 
lay  a  stack  of  guns. 

"It's  not  exactly  Christlike." 

"I  don't  think  we  have  that,"  Vic  said. 

As  we  approached  Broom  Tail,  two  enon 
dust  devils  spun  on  either  side  of  the  road, 
didn't  travel  like  most  whirlwinds  but  rema 
almost  stationary,  and  we  passed  between! 
whirling  pillars  into  what  a  road  sign  annou 
as  the  gateway  to  the  Valley  of  the  Sun. 

The  sun  did  blaze  over  the  valley.  But 
with  irrigation  helping  the  cotton  fields 
green  alfalfa  land,  much  of  this  country  wa 
turning  to  dust.  We  drove  by  a  forlorn 
airport  with  tiny  crop-dusting  planes  scatt 
about.  It  could  be  imagined  that  the  pilots, 
caring,  had  dusted  the  town  and  the  livt 
all  it>  people  along  with  the  rows  of  cotton. 

The  cotton  had  thrived.  It  was  every* 
ready  to  be  baled  and  loaded  on  trucks^ 
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ood  out  on  the  land-cape.  In  contrast, 
armhouses  outside  of  Broom  Tail  had  be- 
(fa.ll  apart.  In  town  now  we  passed  dilap- 
land  abandoned  trailer  courts,  junk  and 
leaps,  boarded-up  places  of  business,  and 
movie  theater  w  ith  caved-in  walls, 
(pointed  to  a  small  adobe  building  with 
Budweiser  sign  glowing  out  of  a  dark 

must  have  done  some  drinking  here,"  I 
In  a  town  of  this  size  they've  got  to  know 

ithey  didn't  know  him.  Not  the  elderly 
irtender.  Not  her  husband,  the  proprietor, 
lcrating  a  plastic  owl,  a  gift  from  the  Ski- 
tillery.  Not  the  genial  cowboy  with  the 
|de  sombrero  or  the  hard-hatted  farm 
who  followed  us  through  the  door,  ex- 
g  to  the  proprietor's  wife,  "Ah  ve  only 
e  for  a  beer  and  a  game." 
;ame  was  pool,  and  the  weathered  bar- 
ot  it  with  him.  Until  light  from  two  green- 
lamps  over  the  pool  table  went  on,  we 
*ardly  see.  Nor  could  we  speak  or  hear, 
lebox  boomed  "Is  Anybody  Coin'  to  San 
!?"  with  such  immense  volume.  Present- 
iny  Cash  and  June  Carter  were  singing 
'ere  a  Carpenter  and  \  ou  ^  ere  a  Lady." 
licked  on  the  pool  table:  the  proprietor 
plastic  owl  behind  the  bar.  They  heard 
estion,  and  no  one  could  place  the  man 
e  talking  about. 

dton?  I  reckon  not.  Ain't  never  been 

igh  his  name  had  gone  out  over  the  wires 
flon,  and  very  likely  to  Paris.  Singapore, 
kvo.  it  drew  no  recognition  at  the  Trail 
lub. 

iew  it  out  after  the  Johnny  Cash  record 
"The  one  who  hung  himself  on  the 

;t  one!  Shee-il  yes!" 
ht  by  the  airport,  wasn't  it?" 
Liberty  Road.  Way  south." 
Vy  you  fellers  want  to  know?" 
're  reporters." 

heard  he  went  to  Phoenix." 

ou  want  to  report  somethin'  real  good." 
?  man  in  the  hard  hat.  "you  come  on  out 
j  our  drag  races.  Tomorrow.  Every  Sat- 


STOPPED  AT  THE  BROOM  TAIL  police  Sta- 

n  where  our  mission  produced  a  room- 
mbarrassment.  In  their  law-enforcement 
Taller  than  the  beauty  parlor  next  door, 
r  uniformed  deputies  exchanged  guiltv 
ke  little  boys.  Only  the  policewoman  at 
phone  was  composed  and  friendly, 
tit  Danton?" 
re  reporters." 


"Couldn't  say  where  he  would  be. 

"Gone  to  Phoenix  most  likely. 

"Ain't  here.  That's  for  sure." 

The  phone  rang.  She  listened  and  covered 
the  mouthpiece.  "There's  been  a  rape.  Cotton- 
wood Road  at  Bowen's  Corner.  She's  at  the 
Mobil  Station." 

Looking  relieved,  all  four  deputies  trooped 
out.  The  policewoman  spun  her  card  file. 

"That  man  gave  us  a  lot  of  trouble."  she  said. 
"Not  the  crucifixion.  That  wasn't  anything.  He 
was  gun-crazy  ,  shooting  people.  \^  e  didn't  do 
much,  and  maybe  some  of  the  boys  are  a  lit- 
tle ashamed.  They  sure  were  glad  to  see  him  go. 
You  want  to  find  his  wife?  Here.  This  phone 
number  w  ill  get  y  ou  to  Eddie  Green  in  Phoenix. 
He  work-  in  a  garage.  He's  Susan  s  brother,  the 
one  she  ran  away  to." 

They  didn't  know  Danton  at  the  Buena  \  ista 
Grill.  We  had  cheeseburgers  and  drove  to  Mac- 
Kenzie's  General  Store  where,  from  the  pay 
phone  next  to  a  self-service  gasoline  pump.  Car- 
rnena  Guzman  had  first  informed  the  world 
about  the  man  on  the  cross.  W  e  drove  slowly- 
past  the  Broom  Tail  Feed  and  Seed  Store  and 
Fletcher's  Sewing  Center.  Two  splintered  signs 
told  us  "Let  Yourself  Go  at  Harold's  in  Reno" 
and  "The  \S  ages  of  Sin  is  Death." 

"Look  at  those  dust  devils!" 

They  were  spinning  all  over  the  valley. 

"Notice  the  date  palms,"  \  ic  pointed  out. 
"They're  not  bearing.  Probably  never  have." 

"loud  expect  a  withered  fig  tree." 

"Right,  l  ou  know  ,  forget  all  the  junk  and 
industrial  garbage  lying  around,  from  what  I've 
seen  in  films  Jerusalem  looks  a  little  like  this. 

I  remembered  the  desolation  and  remoteness 
of  the  climactic  scenes  in  Pasolini  s  filmed  life  of 
Christ:  robed  zealots  agitating  amid  whirls  of 
dust,  a  few  score  huts,  and  a  crumbling  temple. 

Outside  Mackenzie's  we  heard  a  myna 
bird's  wolf  whistle.  Bells  jangled  with  the  open- 
ing of  a  screen  door  and  the  door  rattled  when 
we  closed  it  behind  us.  It  was  a  cluttered  old 
place,  dark  and  cool. 

Mackenzie  or  whoever  he  was  lounged,  chair 
tipped  back,  behind  a  marble  counter.  He  had 
big  hog  jowls  and  wore  a  red-and-white  check- 
ered flannel  shirt.  Everything  about  him  was 
loud,  and  his  mouth  flapped. 

"Know  him?  Of  course  ah  do!  Danton!  Hell, 
he  buys  his  groceries  here.  Or  he  used  to,  in 
and  out,  with  those  two  Mexican  gals  of  his. 
He'd  get  his  six-packs  and  wine.  That's  what  he 
drinks!  You  want  to  talk  with  him?  Bring  a  six- 
pack  or  a  jug  with  you!  You  ain't  goin"  to  find 
him,  though.  No,  you  won't!  He  done  took  off 
to  Phoenix. 

Jfo«  know  what  he  did?  Don't  nobody  tell 
about  this.  They  never  said  it  on  the  radio.  He 
took  his  wife  down  to  the  river,  down  yonder, 
yes.  he  did.  To  baptize  her  hisself,  with  the  Pen- 


"Don't  you  be- 
lieve all  that 
stuff  about  his 
hangin'  bv  his 
hands.  Hell,  he 
had  one  foot  on 
a  step  ladder 
and  those  gals 
was  bringin" 
him  beer.  W  hat 
kind  of  a  cruci- 
fixion do  you 
call  that!" 
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tecostal  Authority.  He  said  that!  And  when  she 
wouldn't,  he  shot  at  her!  That's  when  she  left. 

"Too  many  wives  and  kids  he  had.  He  still 
has!  Jimmy  Danton's  full  grown.  Oh,  sure,  he 
run  him  off.  And  his  daughter  Amy,  she  just 
got  married.  But  he  don't  stop.  He  got  more 
kids,  one  with  that  little  Mexican.  JNothin'  stops 
that  man,  especially  when  he's  drinkin'.  He'll 
do  any  damn  thing.  He  shot  one  of  the  Mex- 
ican girls  in  the  stomach — said  she  stole  one 
of  lii-  guns.  Nobody  did  anythin'.  She  wouldn'-t 
sign  a  complaint.  Ilr  -  .-hot  up  the  police.  Hell, 
they  don't  bother  him. 

"Don't  you  believe  all  that  stuff  about  his 
hangin'  by  his  hands,  like  they  said  in  the  paper. 
Hell,  he  had  one  foot  on  a  stepladder,  and  those 
gals  was  bringin'  him  beer,  holdin'  the  can  up 
to  his  lips.  What  kind  of  a  crucifixion  do  you 
call  that!  Ah'll  guarantee  you — go  up  to  Phoe- 
nix and  bring  him  back  here.  Trussed  up,  so  he 
can't  hurt  nobody.  Ah'll  be  glad  to  nail  him  up 
again.  Ah'll  even  provide  the  nails!" 

The  afternoon  was  growing  late.  Near  the 
mountains  a  dust  devil  blew  itself  out.  We  drove 
south  down  Liberty  Road  toward  the  shadowy 
river.  A  sign  splintered  like  so  many  others  and 
barely  legible  warned  us  "Prepare  to  Meet  Thy 
God." 

"He  must  have  driven  by  this  every  day." 
"Maybe  it  gave  him  the  idea." 
"Unconsciously." 

"Vic,"  I  said,  "frankly,  when  1  suggested  fol- 
lowing up  the  story,  this  wasn't  the  kind  of  man 
I  had  in  mind." 

"We  certainly  don't  have  a  Second  Coming." 

"I  pictured  a  mystical  dude,  crazy  in  the  sad- 
dle, wearing  a  big  cowboy  hat,  possessed  by  a 
vision.  But  instead  what  we  seem  to  have  is  evil 
with  no  style  at  all.  So  low-grade — I'm  not  sure 
bow  far  we  ought  to  pursue  this." 

Victor  had  been  wondering  the  same. 

"If  I  were  single  .  .  ." 

"That's  just  it.  We  have  families." 

"There's  the  river." 

It  was  yellow,  muddy,  and  brackish.  To  in- 
sist on  baptizing  bis  wife  in  such  waters,  if  he 
did,  would  be  to  offer  horror  and  insult  in  that 
order.  A  buzzard  circled  over  us. 

"I  see  his  cross!" 

It  stood  up,  leaning,  twenty  feet  in  the  air, 
fashioned  of  dark,  rough  pine,  the  crosspiece 
now  slanted.  The  sun  glowed  behind  it,  and 
Danton's  device  cast  two  shadows  across  an  al- 
kali mound  strewn  with  junk.  We  walked  on 
clay  cracked  like  the  bottom  of  a  mud  puddle 
when  the  sun  dries  the  water  out  of  it.  The 
ground  was  bare  only  where  his  trailer  had  been. 
We  couldn't  see  a  blade  of  grass.  There  was  only 
-and,  rock,  and  junk. 

A  stripped  and  abandoned  Jeep  stood  near  a 
sagging  wire  fence.  Somebody  had  painted 
TURD  on  it  with  a  spray  can.  We  stepped  away 


from  chicken  wire,  smashed  Pepsi-Cola  I  f 
and  a  slab  of  corrugated  tin  rooling.  Fou 
gallon  oil  drums  with  their  tops  cut  out  I 
flowed  with  beer  and  soup  cans.  We  loo 
broken  old  refrigerators  and  washing  mai 
There  was  in  fact  a  manger  down  the  hii  it 
piled  high  with  garbage,  and  retaining  nt 
of  sheep. 

We  were  presented  with  an  all-out  dei 
respect  for  the  earth — as  though  Danto 
sent  out  the  Mexican  girls  with  orders  to  | 
trash  and  bring  it  in.  One  tree  remained  •  I 
mound,  a  blasted  old  Cottonwood.  Someor 
hacked  at  it  until  the  truncated  limbs  f<  ( 
a  monstrous  Siva-like  apparition. 

"Do  you  think  he  was  just  squatting  h 

"Probably." 

"Christ." 

It  was  unintended.  We  started  to  turn 
The  acre  was  simply  accursed,  no  place 
when  the  sun  went  down.  But  it  had  beer; 
after  dark,  the  only  light  coming  fron 
trailer  window,  when  he  climbed  up  to  his 
with  the  aid  of  a  pickup  truck,  his  girls 
the  stepladder.  In  a  ghastly  parody  of  gra 
had  hung  there  writhing  above  this  moui- 
junk — and  who  could  deny  his  acceptan< 
the  pain?  For  five  hours,  one  foot  on  the 
ladder,  true,  but  still  nailed,  moaning  anc 
ping  beer,  above  him  the  black  sky,  beloV 
desert  he  had  defiled,  and  his  Mexican 
chattering  and  running  to  serve  him,  to  v 
or  what  was  Danton  signaling?  His  wife  ( 

A large  shack  stood  several  hundred 
away.  Our  shoes  crunched  over  green 
fragments.  A  cat  came  mewing  and  runnii 
us.  We  knocked,  and  a  sleepy  man  appean 
the  doorway. 

"Ah  don't  know  nothin'  about  it  really.  IN 
saw  much  of  him.  Ah'm  always  workin'  an' 
always  workin',  so  we  never  see  him." 

"A  man  builds  a  twenty-foot  cross  and 
himself  nailed  to  it  next  door,  and  you  d 
see  or  hear  or  notice  anything  unusual?" 
"No,  ah  didn't." 
"Did  he  work  in  the  fields?" 
"He  was  a  carpenter,  ah  believe." 
"Could  you  have  guessed  from  anything 
did,  from  any  way  he  acted  before,  that 
would  do  such  a  thing?" 

"No,  ah  wouldn't,  not  really." 


II 


1 


TWE  scene,  noontime.  Outside,  the  bla? 
streets  of  downtown  Phoenix.  From  the 
terior  of  the  Acme  Garage  emerges  brothe 
law  Eddie  Green  wiping  his  hands  with  an 
rag.  He  has  known  we  were  coming;  we  pho 
from  Tucson.  Small  and  thin  with  a  seal 
face,  corded  forearms,  wearing  an  oil-sinei 
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"Do  i<m  s«ppo*e  be"*  taiarn 


—  ^  s£»t  it  other 
-  . .      ->..ir  bad 


r — 

Eddie  (  en  is 


-  -.  :  -     :tr.  "  :  rjesutar>:c_ 

-tart  thinkin"  about  gate." 

Since  then  I've  thought  jfc—t  Httkr  eke.  the 
gm  atd  tfae  cross.  Guts  and  closes  mM  nrv 
dreajrjs.  Tlx-*  intrude  on  my  reveries.  I  can't 
understand  tbeir  connection  bat  they  re  ahnfs 
together. 

AH  these  people  come  from  the  southern  part 
of  Missouri,  near  the  Arkansas  border.  Staart 
Dan  ton  himself  came  down  from  tfae  hilt  in 
hi-  pickup  track  and  traveled  north  to  Missouri, 
where  he  fefl  in  with  the  Green  famirv  and 
courted  Susan  with  hired  fiddlers.  Eventually 
tbev  all  moved  west,  setriins  in  and  around 
Phoenix. 

For  years  Stuart  did  wefl.  raised  his  family, 
and.  except  for  an  occasional  Saturday  night 
drunk,  never  was  in  much  trouble.  Everybody 
knew  him  as  a  master  carpenter.  Eddie's  voice 
comes  out  of  the  tape:  "He  can  build  the  most 
beautiful  set  of  cabinets  you  ever  seen,  any  de- 
sign." He  bought  property  in  Broom  TaiL 
"Still  owns  it.  that  place  where  the  cross  is.  On 
Granary  Road  he  built  two  houses,  sold  one  for 
twenty-eight  thousand  and  the  other  for  sixteen." 

But  then  something  changed  in  him.  He  be- 
gan drinking  hard,  took  up  with  the  Mexican 
girls,  made  them  his  slaves.  Susan  too. 

"He  and  those  two  girls  lived  at  one  end  of 
the  house  trailer,  in  the  back.  An"  my  sister  and 
the  two  little  boys  lived  in  the  other  end.  An* 
my  sister  would  cook  for  them.  She  would  just 
'  -rry  around  there,  and  him  and  the  tw  o  gir  s 
would  eat.  He  had  a  little  old  telephone  set  up. 
an  intercom  If  he  wanted  anythin*.  he'd  tell 
5  j  -an  to  bring  it  to  him.  send  those  two  little 
ays  there  with  it.  And  they'd  do  it.  He  would 
this  little  old  button  and  it'd  ring  a  bell, 
and  iusan  would  answer  it.  She  was  afraid  to 
-  in  there.  He  told  her  not  ever  to  go  into  his 
of  the  trailer,  and  she  never  went  in." 

How  long  did  this  go  on? 


ire  we  out 
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A  lew  davs  '. 
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her  befieve  he 


—  try  stup  mis- 
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that  I  woi  do 
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Eddie  Green's  voice  pursues  me.  I  feerl 
time  has  stopped.  Vic  has  always  been  I 
into  that  cheesehurger.  My  iced  tea  shimn 

"He  told  them  if  they  ever  come  out  I 
he'd  kill  the  first  one  that  ever  drove  up  i 
yard.  Until  he  was  nailed  up  on  the  cross,  I 
the  only  time  any  of  them  ever  came  up  t 
place.  Even  then,  they  called  the  FBI. 
wouldn't  go  out  there.  It's  a  true  fact  Thei 
was  nailed.  He  couldn't  do  nothin'.  Anc 
those  deputies  at  Broom  Tail  wouldn't  g< 
without  assistance.  Yessir.  ~1  essir.  They  * 
not  go  out." 

With  this  fantasy.  I  am  disturbed  by  a 
impression.  Later  I  will  rind  out  that  Vi< 
had  the  same  thought  at  the  same  moment 
all  the  terror  and  the^idisnities  suffered  b 
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DO  YOU  EAT  THE  RIGHT  FOOD 
WITH  THE  WRONG  WINE  I 


everybody  in  the  wine 
Bess  seems  to  be  avoiding 
ivi*  specific  advice  about 
trio  wine  to  drink  with 
■hid  food. 

.  lainly  because  they 
•an  you  to  feel  free  to  buy 
iy  t  their  wines  and  enjoy 
lei  w  ith  whatever  you  eat. 

fhis  is  one  way  to 
©kit  it. 

.  .ooking  at  it  this  way 
ignore  wine  and  there  are  no  rules  to  follow 

I'^ut  the  trouble  with  leaving  it  all  to  chance 
;  yo  may  never  experience  some  pretty  fabulous 
3Stcombinations 

■some  wines  go  better  with  some  foods  than 
the,  and  we  at  Inglenook  \  ineyards  think  you 
ioid  know  which  is  which. 

\  e  spend  a  lot  of  time  and  money  in  the 
lalog  of  our  wines.  And  we  want  you  to  be  able 
aejoy  them  under  the  best  possible  conditions. 

fish: 

i  everybody  know  s  white  wine  goes  with  fish, 
utot  everybody  knows  why.  White  wine  is 
ad.  and  its  acidity  helps  break  down  the  oil  in 
sl£vhich  most  people  find  disagreeable.  Lemon 
;se/ed  w  ith  fish  for  the  same  reason 

Ijiust  remember  that  shell  fish  go  best  with 
le  rier  white  w  ines.  fish  w  ithout  shells  taste  best 
itl  i  dry  or  semi-dry  white  wine 

iprhe  chart  below  explains  which  wine  is  w  hich 

WHITE  WINES 


C  AN  Pit  D 
BAKED  HAM  I 

This  is  one  American  dish 
neither  red  nor  white  wines 
seem  to  go  with.  The  dry  red 

nes  c  nmpete  with  the 
natural  dryness  of  the  meat 
And  the  dry  white  w  ines  are 
overpowered  by  it  A  Rose 
solves  the  problem  and  is 
the  perfect  compromise 

STEAKS .  ROASTS ,  CHOPS.  PASTA ! 

Red  w  ine  is  the  right  wine  for  meat,  but  not 
just  any  red  wine  It  should  be  a  dry  red.  The 
sweeter  reds,  combined  with  the  richness  of  meat 
tend  to  fill  you  up  and  make  you  wish  you  hadn't 
eaten  at  all  Here  s  our  chart  for  red  wines 

RED  WINES 


Semi-Drs 


Cabernet  Sauvignon 
Charbono 
Pinot  Noir 
Red  Pinot 


Burgundy 
Camay  Beauj 
~m:andel 


Ruby  Port 
Tawny  Port 


Semi-Dry 


Semi-Sweet 


Liesling 
!3iardonnav 


Johannisbere 

Semillon 

Sylvaner 

Trammer 

Rhine 


Riesling 


Chenin  Blanc 
Sauterne 


fowl: 

» ith  white  meated  fowl,  such  as  chicken. 
K  and  cornish  hen,  any  white  w  ine  goes 
But  with  red  meated  fowl,  such  as 
pheasant,  duck  and  quail,  any  red 
ite  w  ine  can  be  drunk. 

CHINESE  FOOD!  = 

f  you  want  wine  w  ith  your  Flaming 
)f  Yak  instead  of  tea.  order  any 
'  semi-dry  white  w  ine.  Semi-sweet 
5  seem  to  clash  with  the  spiciness 
ny  Chinese  dishes,  particularly 
arin,  and  red  w  ines  are 
ropriate  for  the  same  reason. 


NAPA  VALLEY 

PINOT  NOIR 
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CHEESE  AND  NUTS? 

You  can  drink  just  about  any  red  wine  as  you 
eat  just  about  any  cheese,  and  each  does  a  little 
magic  for  the  other  With  nuts,  there  is  really  only 
one  w  ine  Port  And  with  Port,  there  is  really  only 
one  kind  of  nut :  the  walnut  Try  them  together,  for 
one  of  the  nicest  experiences  of  your  life 

A  WORD  TO  THE  WISE. 

Now  that  you  know  the  right  w  ine  to  drink 
w  ith  your  food,  it  s  still  possible  to  drink  the 
wrong  w  ine  Because  if  the  wine  you  drink  isn  t 
up  to  the  food  on  your  table,  it  won't  make  much 
difference  if  it  s  red  w  hen  it's  supposed  to  be 
white,  or  vice  versa  A  better  argument  for  buy- 
ing Inglenook  could  not  be  devised  Estate  Bot- 
tled Inglenook  is  the  filet  mignon  of  w  ine,  and 
unfortunately,  it's  almost  as  expensive. 

But  for  the  extra  money  you  pay. 
you  get  a  w  ine  that  has  been  properly 
vintaged.  aged,  and  bottled  on  our 
estate,  a  European  practice  almost 
extinct  here  in  the  U  S 

Estate  bottling  gives  us  the  control 
necessary  to  produce  a  wine  fine  enough 
to  be  served  at  state  dinners  in  Wash- 
ington, and  at  various  other  events  in 
high  places  w  here  money  is  no  object 

Inglenook  Estate  Bottled  Wine  is  a 
luxury,  but  then  isn't  anv  fine  meal  ? 


INGLENOOK 

In  Europe,  there  are  many  great  wines. 
In  America,  there  is  Inglenook 


one  of  a  series.  If  you'd  like  copies  of  other  ads,  send  your  name  and  address  to  Inglenook  Vines. 


Box  ->27.  Dept.  C.  San  F 


CA  94101 
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sister,  whom  he  is  later  to  rescue  from  Danton, 
Eddie  Green  speaks  of  his  brother-in-law  less  in 
anger  than  in  admiration.  Earlier  he  mentioned 
money.  ("What's  in  it  for  me  and  my  sister?") 
But  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  that,  or  set  it 
aside  for  the  moment.  Rather  he  is  coming  on 
more  like  a  salesman,  with  Stuart  Danton  as  his 
product.  Also  I'm  beginning  to  have  a  faint  sus- 
picion that  our  meeting  has  been  authorized. 

Before  the  crucifixion  you  would  never  see 
him  when  he  didn't  have  a  gun  in  his  belt.  If  he 
went  to  town,  he'd  have  one  under  his  shirt. 
And  this  Mexican  girl,  she  might  have  one  too, 
holdin'  it  for  him.  Everywhere  you  seen  him, 
you  seen  her.  An'  you  ought  to  see  that  trailer. 
I  stayed  with  'em  for  a  while,  and  I  can  tell 
you.  The  floor  is  full  of  holes,  and  I  mean  to 
tell  you,  the  windows  were  shot  out.  There  are 
holes  anywhere  you  want  to  look  at." 

I  try  something  different,  make  light  of  Dan- 
ton. He  must  be  a  bad  shot.  His  victims  may  be 
terrified  into  silence,  but  they're  all  alive. 

"Thass  just  luck!''  responds  Eddie  Green  in- 
dignantly. "Just  luck  he  ain't  killed  somebody! 
What's  that  man's  ear  doin'  off?  What's  that 
other  man  doin'  with  plastic  surgery  on  his 
gut>?  What's  that  hole  doin'  in  that  girl's  neck? 
What's  all  them  holes  doin'  in  the  house  trailer? 
Do  you  call  that  a  bunch  of  hogwash?" 

Now  from  the  pocket  of  his  greasy  work  shirt 
he  whips  out  a  snapshot. 

"You  want  to  see  what  he  looks  like?" 

Vic  takes  it.  We  have  the  portrait  of  a  man 
dripping  with  guns.  One  of  the  girls,  Carmena, 
stands  beside  him,  timidly  caressing  his  shoul- 
der. Danton  is  seated  on  a  barrel  with  a  tepee 
of  stacked  guns  leaning  on  him.  In  either  hand 
he  clutches  a  large  pistol.  A  brutal,  sagging  face 
looks  out  from  under  the  dirty  Stetson.  He 
hasn't  shaved.  The  expression  is  impassive.  I 
try  vainly  to  detect  even  a  trace  of  sensitivity 
that  might  have  led  to  the  cross. 

"I  guessed  then  they  were  in  cahoots,"  Vic 
will  tell  me  later. 

"Let  me  tell  you  somethin'  else.  You  can  put 
this  in  the  article.  You  know,  readin'  about  how 
people  got  bushwhacked  and  assassinated,  like 
the  Kennedys,  he  went  out  and  bought  an  as- 
sassination rifle.  Yessir.  It  cost  about  $600,  with 
a  telescope.  For  the  scope  alone,  he  paid  $485, 
I  think.  It's  a  7.6  Mauser,  and  it  bends  around 
corners  if  you  want  it  to.  A  five-mile  accurate 
range.  It's  a  beautiful  thing.  The  police  gave  it 
back  to  him.  Yessir." 


I listen  to  eddie,  and  I  am  tripping  out  on 
a  trash  dream.  I  am  enveloped  in  trash,  and 
can't  escape.  His  voice  spins  on.  He  twangs  the 
fear  into  me.  I  am  running  and  falling,  in  the 
telescopic  sight.  I  feel  myself  in  the  cross  hairs 
of  the  Mauser. 


-it 


In  the  diner  I  am  about  to  turn  off  tl  | 

Vic  and  I  are  exhausted.  I  don't  want 
anything  more  to  do  with  these  peoplt 
all  at  once,  revelation.  Eddie  Green  cc| 
"You  know  what  he  personally  told  me  J 
he  done  it?  All  this  shootin'  and  the  cru< 
too?  To  make  a  name.  Thass  all.  I  said 
made  you  do  it?'  and  he  said,  Oh,  1  ju:  lo 
it  for  a  name.'  So  it  wasn't  to  get  m)'&> 
Susan  back.  That  was  hogwash.  He  said 
always  determined  to  do  somethin'  no  o  i 
had  done,  and  this  was  it." 

We  are  standing  in  front  of  the  dineail 
Eddie  Green  taps  my  arm.  "He  might  be  lip 
glad  to  talk  with  you.  That  is,  if  he  knell 
was  a  couple  of  reporters  from  a  magazi  I ' 
course,  if  he  thought  you  was  from  the  Fi  r 
might  clam  up.  He  might  do  more'n  that.  I H' 

"I'll  speak  to  him.  He's  supposed  to  be'l  * 
in'  at  a  hotel  here  in  Phoenix.  I  don't  I  ( : 
where;  he's  never  told  me  where.  But  I 
about  where  he  lives — on  Grand,  over  thij  r 
West  Grand.  An'  I  have  his  phone  numbi 
might  really  be  interested  in  bavin'  hisjlr 
told.  An'  the  only  way  you  can  do  it  is  tl i 
me.  Yessir." 

On  our  way  out  of  town  I  rememberer 
earlier  we  had  made  the  mistake  of  givin: 
our  phone  numbers.  Neither  of  us  was 
but  it  had  been  foolish  all  the  same. 

"I  need  cigarettes,"  Vic  said. 

"There's  a  grocery." 

We  both  got  out  of  the  car.  I  waited 
corner  while  he  crossed  the  street.  Do 
Phoenix  in  the  early  afternoon:  pavemen  I 
air  blazed  and  shimmered  together.  Then, 
a  sudden,  I  noticed  a  door  open  out  0 
liquor  store  next  to  the  grocery  where  Vic" 
buying  his  cigarettes. 

A  man  appeared,  lurching  a  little,  f 
by   a   small,   dark   girl.   He   was  wea 
straw  hat,  flapping  blue  shirt,  and  ove 
and  was  carrying  a  brown  paper  bag.  The 
of  a  wine  bottle  was  already  protruding 
it.  He  opened  the  bottle  on  the  street  and 
a  long  swallow. 

They  reached  the  corner  and  cros: 
street  toward  me.  He  swayed,  and  she 
him.  The  smoke  from  his  cigarette  cur. 
from  his  fingers.  I  couldn't  move.  There 
shape  of  what  must  have  been  a  pistol  hi 
the  lumpy  overalls.  I  marked  the  flat,  dead, 
blue  eyes.  The  thick  red  scars  on  his  pi 
hadn't  begun  to  pale  out. 

I  felt  faint  and  held  on  to  the  street 
Danton  passed  by.  The  Mexican  girl  lo< 
me  incuriously,  but  his  sudden  drunke 
made  me  turn  cold.  He  looked  back  once,  H 
sweated.  Had  he  been  warned  by  his  brothe 
law?  Had  he  perhaps  divined  who  I  migl 
But  he  was  drunk  and  he  almost  fell,  an 
went  on. 
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THE  WOMAN 
I  O  THOUGHT  SHE  WAS  BEAUTIFUL 

a  story  by  Kenneth  Bernard 


tH   AUTUMN    I    FIRST    KNEW    HER   she  had 

t  ned  twenty-one.  Almost  the  first  thing  she 

■  me  was,  ''I  am  beautiful.  Are  you  not 
Mby  it?"  I  smiled  at  her  audacity  and  re- 
al ideed,  I  was,  although  it  had  happened 
yie  moment  she  said  it.  The  first  thing  she 
L'lid  to  me  was  a  quotation:  "  'Pain  and 
m  she  recited,  "  ' — the  whole  of  life,  in 
ra  -cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  disease  be- 
a  hey  make  us  suffer.'  Svevo,  Confessions 
mo.  Don't  you  agree?"  She  had  the  gift 
iMiediate  intimacy,  and  added  that  just  the 
vf  is  night  she  had  taken  her  first  lover,  and 
nit  make  a  difference?  "In  what?"  I  an- 
m  her  seriously.  "My  allure,"  she  said, 
Liaughed.  "You're  very  rude,"  she  pouted, 
lift  me.  It  was  true.  I  had  laughed  too 
cf  I  realize  now  that  it  was  out  of  jealousy 
th  first  lover  and  anger  at  her  for  telling 
.1  also  realize  that  in  some  wholly  unac- 
imble  way  I  had  been  chosen  to  try  for  the 
■ii  of  second  lover.  But  I,  too,  was  young. 
■*n  I  saw  her  again  she  was  five  years 
(land  knew  more.  She  came  to  me  as  if 
11  spoken  only  yesterday.  "And  have  you 
a.  vevo  yet?"  she  asked.  And  followed  it 
mr  with  "You  were  a  fool,  you  know."  I 
ap,  and  muttered  that  I  was  married.  She 
fJd,  just  a  shade  too  loudly.  "And  if  you 
"lot?"  Like  an  idiot,  I  laughed  too.  "You 
>f '  she  said,  "I  married  him,  that  first  one. 
,1't  right  away.  There  were  others.  And  it 
>|  mistake.  He  was  weak.  He  thought  he 
5|  master  because  I  gave  myself  to  him. 
rl  out  of  joy.  But  he  was  not.  He  gave  no 
t~k.  You  came  a  day  too  late.  Do  you  play 
wf"  Her  lips  were  the  loveliest  I  have  ever 
rlind  I  stared  at  them.  "Am  I  still  beauti- 

■  i  ?he  asked.  I  nodded.  "Yes,"  she  said,  "I 
i  it  you  would  think  so.  My  son  is  three." 

is  two,"  I  said,  and  cursed  myself.  There 
)ause.  "I'm  sure,"  she  said,  "you're  a  love- 
er.  And  do  read  Svevo  soon.  He  is  quite 

It  was  about  as  pleasant  a  dismissal  as 
1  expect.  I  did  not  play  tennis, 
een  years  later,  while  Christmas  shop- 
•ve  met  again.  "Do  you  believe  in  Santa 
"  she  said.  I  answered  no,  and  knew  that 
answer  was  wrong.  "I  am  married  again," 
nfessed.  "Have  you  prospered?"  "Yes," 


I  answered,  "I  have  done  well."  She  wore  a 
fur-trimmed  coat.  Beneath  it  I  felt  her  warm 
body.  "Would  you  like  to  ask  me  something?" 
she  said.  I  hesitated,  feeling  guilty  for  staring 
at  her  lips  rather  than  her  eyes.  "How  is  your 
son?"  I  asked.  "You  are  remarkable,"  she  re- 
plied. "You  must  come  to  my  funeral  some- 
day." "Will  it  be  soon,  do  you  know?"  "Hyp- 
ocrite," she  said,  giving  it  the  French  intona- 
tion, and  turned  to  leave.  "Wait,"  I  called.  She 
turned  and  waited,  but  gave  me  nothing.  She 
would  not  compromise  me.  "I  really  must  go," 
she  said  finally.  "I'm  sorry  I  was  rude,"  I  said. 
She  turned  and  left.  In  my  head  I  said,  "Wait. 
You  are  still  beautiful.  Where  are  you  staying? 
May  I  come?"  And  then  I  finished  my  shop- 
ping. 

It  turned  out  that  I  did  go  to  her  funeral. 
Once,  in  the  interval,  I  had  seen  her  in  a  canoe, 
and  she  had  waved,  and  looked  at  me  until  she 
was  out  of  sight.  Several  other  times  I  had  the 
feeling  that  I  had  just  missed  her,  that  only  a 
moment  or  two  before  she  had  stood  where  I 
was.  It  was  a  small  funeral,  and  people,  though 
discreet,  were  surprised  to  see  me.  Their  eyes 
said,  "Was  he  one  of  them?"  But  I  was  nearly 
old,  although  I  did  not  know  it,  and  the  curiosity 
was  historical.  I  was  also  a  widower,  with  grown 
children,  to  whom  a  certain  deference  was  due. 
A  skiing  accident,  they  said.  Can  you  imagine, 
at  her  age,  still  the  most  difficult  runs.  Still — 
yes,  I  understood.  I  looked  at  her.  She  was  still 
beautiful.  She  looked  younger  than  she  must 
have  been,  no  older,  actually,  than  she  had 
looked  in  the  canoe.  It  had  rained  that  after- 
noon, and  I  had  waited  for  the  canot  to  return. 
But  it  had  not;  they  had  found  shelter  by  the 
river.  I  had  drunk  a  lot  of  tea,  and  my  wife  had 
said,  "Are  you  well?  Are  you  getting  a  chill?" 
I  wanted  to  bend  over  and  kiss  her  lips,  for  a 
brief  moment  to  kiss  them  savagely.  But  I  did 
not.  I  should  have  cried  and  made  a  fool  of 
myself.  "She  is  very  lovely,  is  she  not?"  said 
a  very  old  man,  who  I  later  found  out  was  her 
hii  nisband.  "Yes,"  I  answered,  "very  beauti- 
ful. But  not,  I  thought,  as  beautiful  as  she 
might  have  been!  And  I  could  not  stop  myself. 
I  wept  by  her  coffin.  The  old  man  put  his  hand 
on  my  arm.  "We  all  loved  her,"  he  said,  "but 
perhaps  not  enough.  □ 


Kenneth  Bernard  teach- 
es at  Long  Island  Uni- 
versity. His  play,  The 
Magic  Show  of  Dr.  Ma- 
Gico,  was  performed 
last  summer  at  the  Hol- 
land Festival. 
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Breaking  the  real-estate  code;  tax  relief  for  the  handicapped 

HOME  BUYERS' GUIDE 

I  lie  real-estate  man  told  us  that  now  is  the  time  to  buy 

a  house.  This  month  only,  but  maybe  next  month  too,  it 
is  possible  to  buy  a  $25,000  house  for  just  $45,000.  The 
man  said  that  by  December  $25,000  houses  will  be  going 
for  $55,000,  so  we  had  better  act  quick,  quick,  quick. 
We  didn't  but  we  learned  a  little. 

We  learned  that  most  real-estate  agents  advertise  in 

V ictoriun:  drafty 

Colonial:  built  prior  to  the  second  Eisenhower  Admini- 
stration 

Gracious  colonial:  you  can't  afford  it 
Leisure  home:  habitable  during  July  and  August 
Ranch:  egg  box  wearing  a  cowboy  hat 
Raised  ranch:  ranch  set  on  a  slope 
Chalet:  ranch  set  on  a  steep  slope 
Older  home:  lists  disconcertingly  to  the  southwest 
Comfortable:  small 
Cozy:  teeny-weeny 
Cute:  itsy-bitsy 

Immaculate:  kitchen  walls  are  not  as  greasy  as  the  pit 
floor  at  Ralph  s  Texaco 

Patio:  spot  near  back  door  where  cement  truck  over- 
turned 

Piazza:  porch 

Gleaming  bathroom:  bathroom 

Vanity  bathroom:  bathroom  with  a  table  nailed  to  the 
wall 

Carriage  house:  garage  leaning  against  '48  Dodge 


code.  1  have  cracked  this  code  by  driving  around 
countryside  and  looking  into  houses  for  sale — an  in 
ious  method  devised  by  British  cryptographers  lat 
World  War  II. 

I  can  now  offer  a  handy  corrective  to  the  languaa 
the  classified  ads  by  revealing  how  the  secret  real-e 
code  works. 

Convenient  to  shopping:  bay  window  overlooks  an 

parking  lot 
$300  to  heat:  $780  to  heat 

Family  room:  basement  with  100-watt  light  bulb 
Needs  some  fixing  up:  leg  of  bathtub  protruding  throt 

kitchen  ceiling  needs  polishing 
Brook  crosses  property:  by  way  of  the  cellar 
Raised-hearth  fireplace:  has  a  little  chair  that  the  fira 
sit  on 

Desirable  corner:  corner 
Entrance  foyer:  door 

Many  extras:  recent  owners  left  behind  rags,  coat  h# 
ers,  mysterious  wire  running  from  back  door  to  9 
tub,  half  a  bottle  of  cough  syrup 
Low  taxes:  fire  department  requires  bribes 
Nice  neighborhood:  and  let's  keep  it  that  way! 
Heritage  estate  setting:   (this  description  continues 

baffle  the  world's  ace  cryptographers) 
Only  75  minutes  from  .  .  .:  only  40  minutes  from  . 
Seeing  is  believing:  seeing  is  believing 
Make  an  offer:  say  something  amusing 

— Richard 
Lanesboro, 


A  PUBLIC  CHARGE  CHARGES  THE  PUBLIC 
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I  have  multiple  sclerosis.  I  am  hand- 
icapped by  this  disease  insofar  as  I 
have  great  difficulty  in  walking  at  all, 
even  with  a  cane.  I  am  thirty-seven, 
single,  intelligent,  and  otherwise  nor- 
mal. I  have  had  a  very  interesting 
working  career  and  consider  myself 
(my  employer  concurs)  a  valuable, 
taxpaying  member  of  the  communi- 
ty. Unfortunately,  owing  to  being  af- 
flicted with  this  disease,  I  am  no 
longer  able  to  cope  with  public  trans- 
portation to  and  from  work  as  I'm 
not  able  to  climb  into  buses  without 
help,  or  manage  the  subway  stairs. 
Also,  to  walk  more  than  a  few  steps 
.  .  .  has  resulted  in  many  bad  falls  in 
the  street  through  sheer  exhaustion. 

I  have  applied  to  the  Department 
of  !*  cial  Services  for  interim  help  to 
sub^  idize  regular  door-to-door  trans- 
portation to  work.  (The  cheapest  ser- 
vice I  have  found  is  $40  per  week. . . . 


I  think  you  can  understand  how  it 
would  be  beyond  my  means  to  fi- 
nance this  without  help. )  I  requested 
funds  now  so  that  I  might  continue 
to  work  rather  than  become  a  public 
charge.  However,  I  was  refused  .  .  . 
and  on  the  basis  of  the  budget  sub- 

Ric'iard  Lipez  is  a  free-lance  writer 
whose  "Canary  Island  of  the  Mind" 
appeared  in  our  September  issue. 
Bridget  Saxon  writes  that  "biograph- 
ical data  seem  to  be  all  in  the  past 
tense."  Before  becoming  housebound, 
Ms.  Saxon  was  a  concert  pianist  and, 
later,  an  administrative  television 
producer. 

Harper's  welcomes  brief  contribu- 
tions from  all  of  its  readers  who  find 
themselves  inspired  to  passionate 
statement.  Please  send  entries,  in- 
cluding stamped,  self-addressed  en- 
velope, to  "Commentary." 


mitted  was  pronounced  'not  in  i 
ficit.'  I  wrote  to  the  Commissioner- 
ask  his  advice,  and  by  some  irol 
coincidence  he  resigned  his  p 
shortly  after  receiving  my  letter. 

"I  do  assure  you  that  my  efforts 
find  information  and/or  help  ha  I 
not  been  limited  to  the  Welfare  f 
partment.  I  have  been  stubborn  ini 
persistence,  and  I  think  that  eve 
profit  and  nonprofit  organization, 
ery  department  in  the  mayor's 
and  every  hospital  in  the  city 
heard  from  me.  Although  my  reque 
for  advice  or  help  have  met  HI 
varying  degrees  of  responsivew 
I  apparently  it's  an  old  story ) ,  no  c, 
has  been  able  to  offer  anything  nr 
than  sympathy.  .  .  .  [For  instanc 
I  was  candidly  told  by  the  Welff 
Department  that  they  would  be  hi 
py  to  wholly  subsidize  me  when 
gave  up  work,  but  could  not  arran 


mr  business  we 
n't  live  in  the  past 

Change  comes  fast  to  rural  America, 
And,  as  locally  owned  nonprofit  rural  elec- 
ric  systems,  we  have  a  commitment  to  all 
/vho  have,  or  want  to,  put  down  roots  in 
areas  we  serve  ...  a  commitment  to  keep 
Dace  with  mounting  rural  needs  for  reliable 
dectric  power. 

Jn  1072,  for  instance,  we  hooked  up 
nore  than  .500,000  new  meters  .  .  .  built 
nearly  24,000  miles  of  line  .  .  .  made  count- 
ess system  improvements.  In  fact,  we  now 
own,  and  must  maintain,  nearly  half  the 
bower  lines  in  the  nation,  to  serve  less  than 
:en  per  cent  of  the  nation's  consumers  .  .  . 
averaging  about  four  per  mile. 


Hut  no  matter  how  well  we  do  our  job, 
we  always  strive  to  do  better.  That's  why 
we  began  talking  about  the  need  to  meet 
today's  energy  crisis  years  ago,  when  we 
saw  it  coming  .  .  .  that's  why  responsive 
solutions  to  America's  energy  problems  are 
top  priority  with  us  now. 

We  knew  when  we  turned  on  the  lights 
in  rural  America — not  so  many  years  ago 
we  were  taking  on  a  never-ending  job  .  .  . 
one  that  many  called  impossible.  We  did  it, 
and  we're  proud. 

But  that  was  yesterday.  Our  business 
is  the  future. 

America's  Rural  Electric  Systems 


we're  consumer  owned 


Tot  more  information  write  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  A*»ociation/2000  Florida  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20004 
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to  help  me  with  S20  per  week  to  pre- 
vent my  becoming  a  public  charge. 

"I  am  sure  that  you  find  the  logic 
of  this  as  inescapably  shortsighted 
and  demoralizing  as  1  do  ...  If  I  were 
the  only  person  in  New  York  City 
with  this  type  of  problem  I  could  un- 
dri-tand  that  there  is  no  provision 
for  such  a  situation.  Hut  I  know  I  am 
not.  ...  I  have  talents  to  offer  the 
society  in  which  we  both  live.  I  do 
not  want  to  be  forced  to  stop  con- 
tributing through  circumstances  be- 
yond my  control."' 

1  he  above  arc  excerpts  from  a  let- 
ter I  wrote  in  1971  to  the  then  depu- 
ty mayor  of  New  York  City,  the 
Hon.  Richard  H.  Aurelio.  He  showed 
his  political  clout  by  making  one 
phone  call  to  the  commissioner  and 
assuming  responsibility  for  whatever 
chicanery  was  required  to  allow  me  a 
$20  a-week  subsidy.  It  took  just  thir- 
ty short  minutes  for  this  to  be  ar- 
ranged, on  paper  a  need  for  a  "res- 
taurant allowance"  and  a  "house- 
keeper." not  for  "transportation."' 
thus  preserving  the  department's 
premise  that  travel  expenses  were 
not  worth  budgeting  and  also  extend- 
ing my  working  life  another  full  year. 


This  letter  to  the  deputy  mayor  was 
my  last-ditch  stand  after  five  months 
of  hassling  elsewhere:  I  was  chas- 
tened to  think  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  physically  handicapped 
people  who  would  be  unable  to  re- 
ceive advantages  that  became  avail- 
able to  me  simply  because  they  hadn't 
the  training  and  ability  to  put  prob- 
lems on  paper  and  sq  be  heard  by 
someone  humane  enough  to  help.  I 
was  thinking  of  all  of  them  when 
I  wrote  my  letter  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Aurelio  and  said:  "We  live  by  en- 
couragement, and  without  it  we  die. 
Slowly,  protractedly,  sadly,  and  an- 
grily. Thank  you  for  your  encourage- 
ment. You  really  did  save  me  from 
the  living  death  of  uselessness." 

Since  then  I've  been  forced  to  stop 
working  regularly  as  a  result  of  this 
unrelenting  illness,  and  I'm  trying  to 
reevaluate  my  options  from  a  new 
perspective.  My  ego  has  been  frac- 
tured— no  one  expects  to  actually 
succumb  to  chronic  sickness;  my 
vanity  has  been  severely  punctured 

—but  maybe  that's  a  worthwhile  les- 
ion: meanwhile  I  live  to  be  surprised 
by  whatever  scheme  or  compromise 

I  manage  to  dream  up  that  will  allow 
me  to  resume  a  satisfying  Avorking 
life. 
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It's  not  surprising  that  I  [ 
doing  a  lot  of  thinking  al  t 
two  institutions — tax  laws  3 
Social  Security  Act — that  ar^| 
responsible  for  restraining  th  i 
cally  disabled  from  leading  f, 
ductive  lives.  For  instance,  I  if 
the  technical  advisor  of  the 
Revenue  Service  asking  for  c 
tion  of  the  current  law  that  r! 
the  itemization  of  "comn  j|i 
costs"  as  legitimate  expense*! 
all,  any  able-bodied  person  ca  t 
his  transportation  costs  to  arfp^ 
doctors'  offices  as  legitimate  I 
tions.  That  year  I'd  spent  §2,4'  i 
ting  to  work  and  $600  get  ; 
doctors,  yet  I  could  deduct  o  i 
latter.  The  reply  stated:  "Sinc'li 
ing  will  not  alleviate  your  cori 
the  act  of  working  could  not  i 
sidered  treatment."  I  telepho 
protest  that  poverty  was  the  p  4 
condition  I  was  trying  to  all  il 
A  gentleman  only  chuckled  air 
""But  it's  not  medical  treatmei  I 
don't  make  the  laws,  and  th  « 
aren't  written  for  the  disabled 
sured  him  I  was  beginning  to  a 
that  fact. 

The  tax  laws  must  be  over 
to  reflect  the  basic  needs  of  tho 
ically  handicapped — after  all  v 
one  in  ten  of  the  potential  adul  i 
force  in  the  United  States.  Su 
terations  would  save  millions 
their  abject  slavery  to  the  SocH 
curity  system,  which  is  painfu 
adequate  for  those  with  physic* 
Acuities.  I  Tax  laws  seem  hast 
the  idea  that  a  physically  die' 
person  can  live  as  cheaply  as  an 
bodied  one.  which  is  tantamoi  I 
belief  in  the  old  sophomoric  t  ]' 
that  two  can  live  as  cheaply  as  c  r 

•  The  new  Tax  Reform  Act  I' 
allow  the  physically  handicapp'' 
take  the  additional  $750  exem  r 
that  is  allowed  the  blind.  Exjr 
for  medical  care  and  associated 
for  living  make  this  more  than  a 
cession.  It  has  long  been  a  nece: 

o  An  amendment  mu-t  be  pi 
allowing  the  disabled  and  hlin 
use  the  transportation  costs  to 
from  work  ("commutation  co.'  I 
as  legitimate  deductions  on  thei' 
returns.  This  would  allow  a 
many  people  to  get  along  with  n 
terim  financing  at  all. 

•  As  a  corollary  to  tax  ref 
welfare  of  any  description  shoal 
available  on  a  -tart-stop  basis- 
unemployment    insurance — allot 


1 1  return  to  work  whenever 
I  without  jeopardizing  their 

■  of  future  assistance,  and 
■the  frightful  rigmarole  of 
1  application  I  a  truly  alarm- 
lity  rite  of  paper  )  having 
Ipeated  every  time  aid  is 
■The  shock  waves  of  this 
I'  measure  would  clearly  go 
l»nd  the  plight  of  the  physi- 
[Jicapped  alone.  They  would 
ijeryone  on  welfare  by  re- 

■  the  individual's  freedom  to 
lincl  report — work,  without 
Inancial  reprisal. 

I  Security    provisions  are 
the  scarcely  credible  se- 
wesis  that  aid  to  the  disabled 

■  ranted  only  if  the  disabled 
|5es«V  work.  The  Social  Se- 
l:t  as  amended  (  (1968)  42 
I  le,  1231  d  )  (  1  )A,  Section 
|L)A)  implies  this  very  di- 
I  defining  "disability''  as  "the 
I  to  engage  in  any  ( italics 
Ibstantially  gainful  activity," 

|  on  this  foundation  stone 
lactrines  applying  to  the  dis- 
Itt.  Some  inspiration!  Com- 
1  to  Webster's  definitions  of 
I  as:  " ( 1 )  to  deprive  of  legal 
lalification  or  capacity;  (2) 

I  ncapable  or  ineffective 
[has  taken  it  upon  itself  to 
i.  hat  those  who  are  unable  to 
I:  their  wheelchairs  and  walk 
[penalized  "to  the  fullest  ex- 
ile dictionary"  (sic)  for  be- 
Ijilling  to   expire  uselessly! 

II  language  must  be  changed 
I  its  consequences,  and  that 
lat  pressure  must  be  applied 
Ight  the  high-priced  and  very 
I  uities  now  threatening  this 
I    financial — and    human — 


[  embarrassing  indictment  of 
lican  taxpayer  that  with  an 
I ed  sense  of  decency  he  is 
support    the  physically 
ped  so  they  need  not  work 
r  or  not  they  can  and  want 
jnsidered  one  of  the  tradi- 
spitable,  democratic  imper- 
it  some  less  fortunate  will 
e  carried  on  society's  back, 
ourse  it  sounds  admirable, 
i  ortunately,    when    help  is 
^necessarily  down  unwilling 
and  mine  was  a  throat  they 
|3ry  open  I  through  impover- 
;islation,  that  is  no  longer  a 
ind  charity.  That  is  a  dis- 
— Bridget  Saxon 
New  York,  N.Y. 
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When  You  Need 
Help  with  Cancer 

by  Charles  R.  Shaw,  M.D.  and  A.  Clark  Griffin,  Ph.D. 
The  ONLY  cancer  book  with  practical  information 
for  patients,  family,  friends. 


Helpful  facts  on  cancer  symptoms,  detection,  latest  treatments 
—and  how  to  cope  with  the  emotional  and  human  aspects.  As 
an  indispensable  reference,  it  includes  names  and  m 
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hospitals  and  treatment  centers  approved  by 
the  American  College  of  Surgeons. 
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Tl IK  TKI  W  S  OK  I  I IK  BL  \Clv  PWTI IKK: 

by  Charles  Newman 


The  Books  in  Fred  Hampton's 
Apartment,  by  Richard  Stern.  E.  P. 
Dutton,  $8.95. 

The  Briar  Patch,  by  Murray  Kemp- 
ton.  E.  P.  Dutton,  $7.95. 
An  American  Verdict,  by  Michael  J. 
Arlen.  Doubleday,  $6.95. 
To  Die  for  the  People,  by  Huey 
Newton.  Random  House,  87.95- 
Revolutionary   Suicide,   by  Huey 
Newton.  Harcourt  Rrace  Jovanovich, 
$8.95. 

The  Court  wants  nothing  from 
you.  It  receives  you  when  you 
come  and  dismisses  you  when  you 
go.  — Franz  Kafka 

T^he  doer  does,  the  observer  sees, 
the  witness  and  artist  chronicles 
and  converts,"  says  Richard  Stern, 
and  it  is  the  Black  Panthers'  signifi- 
cance that  they  chose  to  adopt  all 
these  roles  simultaneously.  That  they 
also  confused  them  is  their  inevitable 
and  perhaps  instructive  tragedy. 
Stern  goes  on  to  speak  of  our  dis- 
covery that  "many  'doers'  are  also 
'characters'  ...  it  is  in  part  this 
transformation  of  characters  into 
self-conscious  actors  and  then  into 
storytellers  which  makes  critics  feel 
that  pi  iional  storytellers  are  ir- 
relevant. 

With  the  Panthers  this  seemingly 
harmless  literary  distinction  takes  on 
enormous  importance,  for  the  fact  is 
that  they  became  neither  "charac- 


ters" nor  "storytellers,"  but  only 
"self-conscious  actors"  in  a  scenario 
over  which,  as  with  most  high-budget 
productions  in  art  or  life,  they  had 
increasingly  little  control.  Of  all  the 
failed  revolutionary  movements  of 
the  Sixties,  the  Panthers  have  been 
the  most  publicized,  which  is  why, 
perhaps,  they  remain  the  most  widely 
known  and  the  least  understood. 

Their  history  has  been  filtered  so 
thoroughly  through  litigation  that 
the  very  judicial  process  that  saved 
so  many  of  them  from  conviction,  if 
not  humiliation,  prevented  the  Pan- 
thers from  becoming  their  own  nar- 
rators and  ensured  that  their  story 
would  pass  on  to  other  voices.  All 
adversary  proceedings  are  by  nature, 
and  properly  so,  conservative,  which 
is  to  say  they  delimit  the  areas  of  the 
witnesses'  experience  that  might  be 
used  against  him.  A  verdict  may  ren- 
der justice,  but  rarely  a  moment  of 
truth;  the  defense  may  create  ambiv- 
alence in  testimony,  but  not  a  more 
telling  ambiguity;  consistency  be- 
comes repetition,  spontaneity  suspect, 
eloquence  programmatic;  the  court- 
room is  no  arena  for  opposing  modes 
of  thought. 

Further,  it  is  one  thing  to  be  jailed 
and  silenced;  it  is  quite  another  to 
have  what  is  exemplary  about  one's 


Charles  Newman  is  the  editor  of  TriQuarterly 
and  the  author  oj  A  Child's  History  of  Amer- 
ica (Sn  allow). 
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life  reduced  to  a  transcrip  I 
cross-examination.  For  the  ;itni. 
prisoner  the  latter  can  be  nic  a 
ou.— one's  past  becomes  co(  i 
mere  precedent,  and  no  am  il 
"good  behavior"  or  willful  te:  M 
can  alter  it.  In  such  a  situat 
trial  becomes  the  ultimate  th  ri 
event,  for  only  in  the  courtrooi  oi 
sumed  roles  intensify  as  the  i 
becomes  shallower — particul 
a  decade  characterized  by  th  I 
less  confusion  of  aesthetic  am'i 
cal  strategies.  And  when  th>H 
passes  on  to  "professional'" 
tellers,  the  main  problem  is  th 
proceedings  are  incredibly  f 
no  matter  how  high  the  stake: 

One  can  only  wonder  if 
sky  could  have  written  any  1 
novels  if  his  characters  had  bt 
igated  through  Anglo-Ameria 
tice — the  brief  newspaper  cl, 
was  quite  enough  for  him.  And 
the  Panthers'  trials  discussed  h( 
similar  to  Kafka's  insofar  as 
have  little  to  do  with  either  just 
the  commission  of  a  crime,  we 
Kafka's  is  a  fantasy  because  on 
terest  in  it  never  flags. 


STERN,  A  FINE  NOVELIST  and 
knows  the  problem. and  the 
from  which  his  collection  tak 
title  is  not  an  attempt  to  capi 
on  Fred  Hampton's  murder,  I 
record  a  storyteller's  literary 


a:olm  Muggpridgp 
Chronicles 
of  Wasted  lime 

CHRONICLE  I: 
THE  GREEN  SUCK 

In  which  the  author 
\    begins  "one  of  the 
greatest  auto- 
biographies of 
oiii  1 1  r 1 1 » ■  ■ . 
rin-  l.iinil.iy  I  inn-. 
(London) 

$6.95 
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H  derstandinA 
'hilosophy  I 

A  Popular  I 
History  of  Ideas  f 
by 

J  mes  K.  Feibleman 

n  otcd  philosopher  writes  in  his 
■  "Over  the  years  people;  have; 
Heed  me,  'What  is  philosophy? 
n  recommend  a  simple  account 
uld  understand  without  spe- 
lling? I  know  nothing  at  all 
nlosophy  bul  often  feel  thai 
st  hi;  something  in  it  for  me.' 
k  was  written  for  them." 

[eibleman  explains  what  phil- 
leans  and  gives  a  concise 
l»f  its  major  figures  and  their 
.to  date,  in  a  lucid  and  simple 
r  written  for  the  guidance  of 
ith  no  previous  training. 

en  by  the  renowned  authority 
taught  in  the  field  for  more 
ty  years,  this  is  an  ideal  guide 
significant  attempts  that  man 
c.  to  arrive  at  the  meaning 
ifl;  in  the  ancient  and  modern 

$7.95 

■pfessor  Feibiemcm  mi^ht 
11/  wake  up  one  morning 
§/ind  himself  America' s 
■  ding  philosopher.  ...  No 
f'i  in  recent  decades  has 
iderlaken  such  a  major  ef- 
)  i  in  the  field  oj  thought. 
Huntington  Cairns 
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linn  to  a  most  unliterary  event,  a 

gesture  "I  trained  CUriosit)  \,\  a  citi- 
zen who,  like  must  of  us,  lias  no 
other  form  oJ  public  mourning.  And 
so  he  gives  us  the  only  catalogue 
thai  the  police,  press,  and  courts 
have  presumed  non-evidentiary,  al- 
though ii  tells  us  more  than  any  tran 
script  could: 

Tin:  IiiidI,  s  in  the  Monroe  Street 
apartment  spoke  oj  self-improve- 
ment, nj  purposive  learning,  <>j 
curiosity.  Here  are  tin'  titles  I 
wrote  down'.  Introduction  i<>  Em- 
bryology; by  Chabod,  Machiavel- 
li  and  the  R.enai  jsance ;  James  T. 
Farrell,  The  Face  <>l  I  ime;  Han- 
nah Arendt,  Imperialism  (a 
paperback  selection  from  The 
Origins  of  Totalitarianism); 
Black  Rage;  Ashley  Montagu, 
I  he  I  )ire<  ton  ol  Human  I )evelop- 
ment;  I, inns  Pauling,  No  More 
War;  Vertebrates;  Calculus; 
Struik,  The  Origins  ol  American 
Science;  American  Political  Die- 

tionai  y  ;     Abdominal     Exei 1  i  -' 
(one  of  the  women  was  preg 
nant) .  Science,  history,  politics 
a  dab  nf  literature. 

There  uric  people  here  mho 
wanted  to  knou  how  the  body 
and  /If  hoil.y  politic  were  put  to- 
gether. Tin-  emphases  were  on 
origins,  development,  form  <in<l 
\oi  nil  interpretation.  "What  is 
there  mnl  how  is  it  thought 
about?"  And  then  perhaps  tin; 
jiimoiis  nineteenth-century  ques- 
tion: 'What  is  to  In-  done?" 

If  a  bad  drama  can  be  no  subjeel 
for  fiction.   Murray   Kempton  ha 

COme  elo-ei   than  anyone  to  date  in 

making  at  leasl  one  of  the  Panthers' 
encounters  with  justice  comprehen- 
sible. The  Briar  Patch  is  a  marvelous 
book  and  I  doubt  if  anyone  else  in 
America  could  have  written  it.  Kemp- 
ton  wr  ite-  better  than  I  briber -tain 
and  think-  better  than  Mailer,  and 
Ire  accomplish*-  thi  by  <  uttling  i  \ 
ery  convention  of  New  Journalism 
the  "personal"  point  of  view,  dra 
matized  chronology  and  plot,  ideo- 
logical synlhe-j-.  p-ychological  -pec- 
ulation, massively  documented  ev- 
idence, and  secret  sources.  Rather, 
his  credibility  is  established  by  the 
momentum  and  a--urance  of  bi- 
style,  the  patronizing  elegance  of 
which  will  doubtless  enrage  Panthers 
and  official-  alike  Kempton  knows 
that  the  banal  rl  tl  ue  of  the  court- 
room will  yield  little  in  recapitula- 
tion— he  quote-  perhaps  three  pages 
of  transcript,  in  the  entire  book.  He 
views  this  trial  not  as  a  newsworthy 
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Mcrriam-Wcbstcr  has  just 
published  the  greatest 
dictionary  of  its  kind. 

It's  where  the  words  live. 

There's  a  new  dictionary 
for  your  whole  family  from 
America's  greatest  dictionary 
publisher.  Merriam- Webster 
presents  Webster's  New  Col- 
legiate Dictionary.  It  doesn't 
just  define  words.  It  makes 
words  come  alive.  New  firsts 
like  3000  vivid  quotations 
plus  over  24,000  descriptive 
phrases  bring  new  life  to  old 
words  like  "effervescent" 
and  22,000  new  words  like 
"radio-ecology".  It's  the  dic- 
tionary that  reflects  the  lively 
language  of  the  Seventies. 
Everything  in  it  is  designed  to 
make  words  easier  to  use  than 
ever  before.  Buy  one  for  your 
family,  or  as  a  gift  Wherever 
books  are  sold. 

Merriam-Webster  Dictionaries, 
Springfield,  Massachusetts  01101. 


A  town  is  saved,  not 
more  by  the  righteous 
men  in  it  than  by  the 
woods  and  swamps 
that  surround  it. 


Henry  David  Thoreau 


In  the  woodlands  of  Concord,  Henry 
David  Thoreau  fronted  the  elemental 
facts  of  human  existence  and  the  dy- 
namic relationship  between  man  and 
the  land.  He  saw  emerging  even  then  in 
America  a  society  beset  by  conformity 
and  urbanization.  And  he  wrote:  "A 
town  is  saved,  not  more  by  the  righ- 
teous men  in  it  than  by  the  woods  and 
swamps  that  surround  it" 

Borrowing  that  quotation  for  the  title 
of  its  newest  Landform  Book  (IOV2"  x 
12"  ),the  Sierra  Club  this  Fall  turns  from 
its  traditional  milieu  of  wilderness  to 
celebrate  — in  more  than  40  color 
photographs  by  Marvin  Mort  — the 
fragile  wildlands  surrounding  the  towns 
and  cities  where  most  of  us  live.  Morfs 
photographs  are  complemented  by  a 
text  by  Charles  E.  Little,  who  explores 
the  literary  and  philosophical  roots  of 
th<  landsaving  movement,  from  such 
earl)  Romantics  as  Thoreau  himself  to 
mtemporary  wisdom  of  Aldo 
Leopold. 


$19.95  at  your  bookstore: 
pr direct  from: 

Siei  ra  Club  Books 

597  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10017 
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event  but  as  a  collective  nightmare 
created  by  the  fantasies  of  those  in- 
volved in  it,  which  Kempton  alone 
fully  understands.  In  other  words  he 
accepts  the  trial  for  what  it  is — 
a  nineteenth-century  melodrama  to 
which  he  will  play  omniscient  nar- 
rator, paraphrasing  the  dialogue  and 
linking  each  isolated  action  to  a 
grand  design  of  alienation,  which  is 
at  variance  with  all  mythologies  con- 
cerning the  Panthers,  including  their 
own. 

The  People  of  New  York  v.  Lu- 
mumba Shakur  et  al.  is  less  notori- 
ous than  other  Panther  trials  but 
more  significant  politically — or  rath- 
er, Kempton,  in  his  reconstruction, 
has  chosen  to  make  it  so.  For  his 
subject  is  not  only  the  quality  of 
American  justice  as  well  as  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  Panthers,  but  how  their 
collision  can  possibly  be  conveyed  to 
and  absorbed  by  the  rest  of  us. 


TIHE  SCENARIO  IS  BRIEF.  In  1969, 
nineteen  of  twenty-one  suspects, 
"many  of  them  Black  Panthers,"  are 
arrested  and  indicted  for  arson,  con- 
spiracy, and  attempted  murder.  They 
are  incarcerated  at  absurdly  high 
bail,  isolated  from  one  another  and 
their  attorneys,  and  after  nearly  two 
years  of  exhaustive  litigation  are 
unanimously  acquitted  on  all  charges. 

These  Panthers'  political  and  anti- 
establishment  impulses  seem  pretty 
commonplace  for  people  of  their  age 
and  time.  When  they  are  given  a 
chance  (i.e., money)  they  are  capable 
of  some  good  honest  organizing,  and 
they  take  their  pleasure  from  activi- 
ties so  normal  as  to  seem  embar- 
rassing. Their  militancy  is  tempered 
with  enormous  good  humor,  and,  like 
their  hated  liberal  antagonists,  they 
direct  most  of  whatever  violence  they 
can  muster  at  themselves.  Constantly 
looking  for  guidance  from  an  organ- 
ization that  does  not  function,  they 
await  word  from  Chicago,  New 
Haven,  and,  above  all,  Oakland — 
other  trials,  other  fantasies — but 
when  guidance  comes,  it  is  likely  to 
be  nothing  more  than  instructions  to 
see  a  movie — say,  The  Battle  of  Al- 
giers. If  the  original  American  rev- 
olutionaries can  be  characterized  as 
one-third  activist,  one-third  indiffer- 
ent, and  one-third  Tory,  Kempton's 
Panthers  might  be  described  as  one- 
third  sincere  and  competent  reform- 
ers, one-third  aimless  adventurers, 
and    one-third    police  informants. 


While  they  paid  far  more 
than  any  other  militant  group 
Sixties— fulfilling  their  own  pr 
— they    apparently   failed   i\\  |< 
same    reasons:    poor   organic . 
apocalyptic  rhetoric  that  Att  1 
Hun  himself  couldn't  have  11 1 
mented,  and  the  adoption  of 
models  of  resistance  inappropi 
actual  conditions. 

Once    the    courtroom  "<». 
weaves  its  spell,  however,  we; 
to  lose  even  the  basic  notion  oj 
is  being  transacted.  And  to  i 
ton's  acute  discomfort,  the 
types  trot  on,  an  insult  to  the  re 
as  well  as  the  fabulist,  and  a 
familiar  to  anyone  who  took  J 
of  what  Benjamin  DeMott  calt 
"slum  of  a  decade."  Comes  i 
lace-curtain  Irish  judge  whos 
cept  of  judicial  restraint  see* 
have  evolved  from  middle-clasi  I 
manners,  a  DA  whose  ambit 
tempered  only  by  his  incompe 
a  largely  upper-middle-class 
swinging  between  diffidence  ai| 
credulity,  and  a  defense  tea 
white  radicals  whose  strategy* 
mask  their  inexperience  with  1 
liteness. 

Life  suddenly  becomes  overw 
ingly  literary;  there  has  been, 
mistake!  "Someone  must  hav. 
duced  Joseph  K.  .  .  .  without  h 
done  anything  wrong  he  was  artf 
one  fine  morning."  And  the 
comes  into  existence,  not  to 
judgment  but  to  give  this  coil  It 
tation  a  social  form,  and  the  c 
dants  play  along,  acting  guilty, 
arrogant,  paranoid  protestatic 
innocence  only  certifying  theii 
pability.  Everyone  sees  the  fi 
room  drama  as  a  vehicle  for  his 
role  in  it 

What  begins  as  an  admin 
fusal  by  Kempton's  Panthers 
their  history  told  by  others 
only  in  their  exhaustion  with 
that  loses  its  simplest  outline, 
ending  is  true  to  the  melodn 
formula;  it  is  happy  and  sur 
For  after  almost  two  years  0; 
maneuvering  and  reciprocal  C( 
mely,  while  most  of  the  defen< 
literally  sleep  in  court,  Afeni  Sh 
saves  her  comrades  by  throwin) 
her  role  and  demolishing  the  1 


(on 
tha 


mony  of  the  prime  police  in 
— by  getting  him  to  admit 
had  never  seen  them  do  anythin 
legal!  She  tells  the  truth  that  is  I 
est  to  bear — that,  in  fact,  they 
not  revolutionaries,  that  their 


w   not  living  up  to  their  rhet- 

h<  nd  there  are  only  two  kinds 
op — those  who  have  secrets. 
ios  who  inform.  It  is  ennobling 
tcli his  girl  destroy  her  accuser 
trough  rhetoric,  legal  leger- 
in,>r  mother  wit,  but  through 
7  rinutes  of  civility,  common 
.  ad  a  touch  of  poetry.  But  it 
piling  to  the  story,  for  it  is 
-  t(be  appalled  by  an  apoplec- 
ition  corrupted  by  its  ex- 
■i  tan  it  is  to  accept  a  sleek 
e  (  revolutionary  energy  tem- 
distaste   for   the  conse- 
^es>f  a  crime  that  it  could  not 
it  If  to  enact.  We  know  that 
P.ithers  did  something,  or  at 
cotemplated  something,  but 
\  nor  w  c  can  proi  e  it.  \  nd 
utlis  Kafka's  again:  it  may  be 
10  ne  is  guilty,  just  that  people 
act  out  of  guilt. 


K.VTOX  S  BOOK  HAS  A  FLAW,  it 
tha  it  s  too  well  made  to  deal 
ne  ally  with  the  dead  end  and 
-  itso  emphatically  chronicles. 

the  Panthers  back  on  the 
.   grouping  about  their  most 
iefi    comrade,    invoking  that 
eiling  of  the  classiest  Amer- 
ficon,  where  those  who  sur- 
toell  the  tale  measure  for  an 
nt  lie  community  lost  againsl 
tevterritory  to  be  charted.  But 
luswon  t  do.  Lumumba  Sliakur 
't    ick  Finn,  nor  are  the  Pan- 
»#  crew  of  the  Pequod.  Even 
^ptor  becomes,  at  last,  a  pris- 
©ifriis  own  chosen  form. 
A  erica,  an  acquittal  no  longer 
»s  i  unresolved  ending  and  a 
lif  We  must  ask  ourselves  how 
■scattered  group,  which  nev- 
wrered  more  than  700  in  its 
lay  could  be  labeled  by  J.  F,d- 
H-  ver  in    106<>   as,  '•without 
tic    representing    the  greatest 
W  the  internal  security  of  the 
Michael  Arlen  give-  part 
•swer  in  chronicling  the  trial 
tlH  d  Han  rah  an,  state'-  attorney 
■m  County,  and  his  subsequent 
'if  —really    a    trial    of    I'  red 
ipl  i  s  Panther-  in  terminal  ab- 
Vf  Hanrahan,  the  main  thing 
■lis  that  it    his  sort  that  helps 
t#*vhatever    white  radicalism 
3f  or  a  liberal  is  someone  who 
•ed  at  how  Kddie  Hanrahan 
5|  th  ill-tempered  blacks  and 
a  radical  when  he  realize- 
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Hanrahan  won't  stop  there.  ( This 
hunch  seems  to  have  been  absorbed 
even  by  the  Cook  County  electorate, 
which  later  turned  him  out  of  office,  a 
major  upset  for  the  Daley  machine.  ) 

Hill  again,  the  only  thing  about  the 
conflicting  testimony  that  is  absolute- 
ly clear  is  that  Hampton's  Panthers 
didn't  ac  tually  do  anything,  or  what- 
ever they  envisioned  cannot  be 
weighed  on  the  same  scale  as  the 
racial  hysteria  of  a  special  detach- 
ment of  Chicago's  finest/ It  would 
be  nice  to  think,  that  we  nipped  fa- 
natical armed  insurrection  in  the 
buds  of  a  hundred  flowers.  More 
likely,  we  followed  an  old  American 
tradition  of  roerving  for  our  thin- 
not  adversaries  the  most  organized 
and  severe  measures  of  murderous 
rectitude.  We  took  them,  literally,  at 
their  word. 

I  1 1  fortunately  for  his  book,  Arlen 
allows  his  characters  to  speak  for 
themselves,  bul  a  hodgepodge  of  tran- 
script, flashback,  and  desperate  ran- 
dom reflection  still  provides  space 
for  some  interesting  judgments  that 
put  Kempton's  omniscience  and 
Stern  s  reticence  into  perspective: 

These  mostly  young  black  men 
.  .  .  had  this  one  fantasy,  which 
was  not  unfortunately  of  playing 
corner  back  for  Pittsburgh,  or 
even  of  being  vice-president  of 
Xerox,  but  instead  a  dreamlike 
mishmash  of  Founding  Father 
radicalism,  Marxist  rhetoric,  and 
W estern-sherif] -paratrooper  man- 
hood. And  we,  seated  in  our  well- 
locked  apartments,  our  carefully 
zoned  villas,  listening  to  the  un- 
clear new  sounds  out  on  the 
street,  perhaps  mesmerized  by 
the  strange  shine  on  those  boots 
— in  the  end  we  wrapped  this  fan- 
tasy around  their  necks. 


YOU  won't  DISCOVER  MUCH  about 
the  origins  of  this  fantasy  from 
Huey  P.  Newton,  for  if  he  i^  the  only 
Panther  who  quotes  Kafka,  be  is 
certainly  the  antithesis  to  Kafka's 
protagonist.  Newton  has  pride  with- 
out arrogance,  innocence  without  in- 
dignation, badness  without  remorse, 
and  suffering  without  self-pity.  Of  all 
the  Panthers  accused  of  an  actual 
crime,  he  protests  least  convincingly, 
but  of  all  the  Panthers  he  has, 
uniquely,  a  really  good  lawyer  in 
Charles  Carry,  and  the  aplomb  to 
reject  the  archetypical  role  the  court- 
room drama  requires.  As  with  most 
newsworthy  Panthers,  he  is  assisted 
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l>y   the   awful   incompetent!  f  i  - 
prosecutors.  It  is  said  that 
thers  were  out  to  prove 
American  system  of  justice  n 
work  if  confronted  with  hlacl 
tionaries.  What  they  provei 
trospect,  is  that  the  system  ca 
practically  anybody  for  a  i 
length  of  time,  but  that  it  u| 
convict  even  those  who  are  tl 
est  self-professed  threat  to  (  \\i 
and  fortunes.  If  a  liberal 
required  for  these  two  trials, 
be  that  prisoners  ought  ti 
lowed  to  communicate  mofl 
with  each  other  as  well  as 
constituencies.    If   we  can 
Newton,  for  example,  bad  tb 
an  opportunity  for  more  diij 
munication  between  the  Oa! 
fice  and  Panthers  in  other  citi 
raids  chronicled  by  Kemp! 
Arlen  might  have  been  avo: 
any  rate,  Kempton,  as  usi 
Newton  on  the  mark: 

Huey  Newton  was  a  symb 
cause  the  response  to  him 
encompass  two  quite  conti 
tory  reasons  for  admiring 
character.  On  the  one  hand  n 
he    had    killed    the  policn- 
proved  how  bad  he  was;  ou 
other  that  he  had  not  mea 
kill  the  policeman  proved 
good  he  was. 

To  hear  him  tell  it,  Newtl 
never  in  bis  life  involved  in 
tion  he  was  not  trying  to  ci 
genius  lay  in  creating  situatii 
required  his  personal  intei 
and  for  a  time  he  always  se< 
know  which  role,  which  vc! 
adopt  at  a  strategic  moment, 
tunately  for  the  Panthers,  sf 
ents  are  rarely  shared  or  pas 
In   a   moving   letter  from 
George  Jackson  asks  Newton  \ 
he  should  "comment  as  a  part 
or  an  observer,"  and  this  cruc 
tinction  for  survival  is  precise! 
the  Panthers  as  a  movement 
It  would  be  absurd  to  single 
Panthers  as  lacking  a  prim 
self-criticism  in  our  time,  b 
ton's  hindsight  seems  to  me 
serious  question.  This,  after 
man  who  can  follow  To  Die 
People  with  Revolutionary 
and  then  complain  of  acci 
that  he  has  a  death  wish.  He 
right  to  object  that  Panther 
fense  rhetoric  became  blown 
of  proportion,  but  to  compla  L 
it  was  taken  "literally  when  'fj 
meant  symbolically"  seems  a  1| 


ingenuous.  If  one's  eloquence  is  mis- 
construed by  both  one's  followers 
and  one's  enemies,  it  would  seem  an 
occasion  for  some  stocktaking.  In  re- 
trospect, Newton  might  have  at  least 
considered  the  possibility  that  "mil- 
itary" rhetoric  did  not  "raise  the 
consciousness  of  the  community," 
but  rather  attracted  informers  and 
psychopaths. 


Tl  HE  EXTENT  TO  WHICH  Newton 
now  repudiates  fantasies  of  "in- 
stant power"  and  "infantile  leftism" 
seems  more  a  reflection  of  an  inter- 
necine conflict  with  Eldridge  Cleaver 
than  any  ideological  reconsideration, 
and  in  place  of  the  passe  apocalyptic 
he  substitutes  his  own  Utopian  fan- 
tasies of  ultimate  justice  through 
mass  action,  revolution  as  a  determi- 
nistic historical  process.  But  deter- 
minism is  not  enough.  It  is  one  of  the 
banal  facts  of  all  organized  power 
that  certain  persons  cannot  be  re- 
placed by  "The  People."  Fred  Hamp- 
ton, as  remarkable  an  individual  as 
Newton,  had  the  good  sense  in  1968 
to  refuse  to  ride  with  the  Weather- 
men because  he  knew  that  if  blacks 
did  such  things  they  would  be  shot. 
And  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  a 
man  who  had  served  time  for  disbur- 
dening a  Good  Humor  truck  was 
dreaming  of  armed  insurrection  the 
night  he  was  shot  in  his  sleep.  It  is 
his  slogan — "You  can  kill  a  revolu- 
tionary, but  you  can't  kill  a  revolu- 
tion"— that  every  Panther  from  Afeni 
Shakur  to  Newton  continues  to  litan- 
ize;  however,  we  learned  in  the  Six- 
ties that  the  most  effective  way  of 
killing  any  revolution  is  precisely  by 
getting  rid  of  its  best  revolution- 
aries. 

After  all,  Fred  Hampton  refused 
to  die  like  a  dog  yet  was  killed  like 
one.  In  the  aftermath,  Newton  re- 
minds us  of  the  thoughts  common  to 
all  revolutionary  theorists — that  all 
those  bodies,  all  the  dead  comrades, 
can  be  justified'  only  if  they  were 
necessary  to  the  ideas  that  set  them 
in  motion.  And  so,  with  the  consis- 
tency of  the  ongoing  litigant,  Newton 
can  still  invoke  without  a  blink  the 
Maoist  slogan,  "Political  power 
grows  out  of  I       irrel  of  a  gun." 

To  that,  one  can  only  append  the 
FBI  catalogue  of  the  firefight  in  Fred 
Hampton's  apartment — ninety-nine 
bullets  for  the  police,  and  for  the 
defense  one  spent  shotgun  casing, 
gauge  and  intent  unspecified.  □ 


IsThere 
Death 
After  Life? 

Paramahansa  Yogananda,  founder 
of  the  Self-Realization  Fellowship 
said,  "Do  not  limit  your  thought  to 
one  brief  life  and  one  small  earth. 
You  are  here  for  only  a  little  while, 
then  depart  for  a  dissimilar  and  fas- 
cinating world.  Remember  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  Spirit  that  dwells  with- 
in you.  Try  to  realize  you  are  a  di- 
vine traveler." 

The  awakening  of  such  a  realization 
enables  one's  "Self"  to  discover 
its  place  in  the  cosmic  scheme  of 
things.  This  "Self-realization"  is 
the  key  to  health,  happiness  and  a 
spiritual  understanding  of  the  con- 
tinuity of  life:  that  there  is  no 
death.  Only  change. 

The  Self-Realization  Fellowship 
teaches  you  how  to  apply  medita- 
tion to  find  your  key  to  the  wisdom 
necessary  for  successful  living  in 
today's  complicated  world. 
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booklet  "The  Supreme  Goal  of 
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The  sociomythic  implications  of  Polish  Sweat 


ammmmmmi 


UARELY  DOES  ONE  WALK  OUT  of  a 
motion  picture  theater  a  differ- 
ent person  than  one  went  in,  but 
you'll  be  hard  pressed  to  avoid  such 
a  transformation  when  you  go  to  see 
Newton  Burris's  new  film,  Polish 
Sweat,  which  opens  this  month  at  the 
Little  Carnegie  and  the  Cine  Lido. 

Set  in  nineteenth-century  Croatia, 
Polish  Sweat  is  the  story  of  one  man's 
struggle  to  introduce  the  hammock 
into  a  narrow  provincial  society 
where  new  ideas  are  not  merely  un- 
welcome but  anathema. 

It  is  not  a  pretty  film,  but  in  place 
of  prettiness  there  is  an  honesty,  a 
lacerating,  brutalizing  honesty  which 
forces  us  to  confront  the  truth  about 
the  human  condition — and  ourselves. 

The  plot  is  deceptively  simple. 
Josip,  the  hammock  salesman,  comes 
to  the  village  of  Ogulin  on  the  Feast 
of  the  Assumption.  He  carries  his 
hammocks  on  his  back  and  is  dressed 
only  in  a  scrape  and  rope-soled  shoes. 
As  he  enters  tiie  town  square,  three 
crones  who  are  adorning  a  statue  of 
the  Virgin  accost  him  and  begin  to 
ridicule  his  profession.  "Hammocks ! " 
sneers  the  oldest.  "What  need  have 
we  of  hammocks  here?  You  might 
just  as  well  try  selling  rusted  buck- 
ets of  Polish  sweat  [Polski  pluzh- 
dayu  |."  josip  kicks  the  woman  in  the 
knee.  She  screams  in  agony  and  the 
alarmed  townsfolk  flock  into  the 
square  to  see  what  has  happened. 
The  three  crones  accuse  Josip  of  de- 
faming the  Virgin.  Too  late  he  per- 


ceives the  trap  that  Fate  has  set.  He 
is  seized,  and  the  aroused  villagers 
bind  him  from  head  to  foot  in  heavy 
twine.  They  then  hoist  him  to  the  top 
of  the  crumbling  church  campanile 
and  suspend  him  upside  down  inside 
the  great  St.  Theodore  bell  whose 
golden  clapper  was  stolen  by  Serbs 
over  fifty  years  before.  As  the  sun 
sets  and  the  aged  parish  priest  pulls 
on  the  bell  rope  that  has  hung  useless 
throughout  his  pastorate,  a  great 
gonging  resounds  around  the  coun- 
tryside. The  townspeople  kneel  in 
prayer,  and  the  old  curate,  his  life  long 
desire  realized  at  last,  falls  dead  as 
the  hammock  salesman  strikes  seven. 


IN  THE  hands  of  a  LESS  disciplined 
— or  less  dedicated — craftsman,  a 
screenplay  such  as  this  might  easily 
have  been  cinematically  realized  in 
the  most  cynical  obscurantist  terms. 
To  prevent  such  a  distortion,  Burris 
has  deliberately  discarded  conven- 
tional notions  of  aesthetics  and  at- 
tacked his  material  along  the  lines 
of  the  koda-kromo  technique  that  Hi- 
bachi  and  Briquet  employed  so  mas- 
terfully in  their  final  films.  Much  of 
Polish  Sweat  is  accordingly  under- 
exposed and  unfocused,  a  touch  I 
regard  as  particularly  deft  in  context 
because  of  the  way  it  suggests  the 
darkness    and    the    uncertainty  in 

Robert  H.  Pilpel  is  an  attorney  and  writer 
who  lives  in  Rome,  where  much  of  Polish 
Sweat  was  filmed. 


which  the  characters  spin  out  t 
lives.  Another  brilliant  Burris  t 
is   to   do   away   with   the  lar 
gratuitous  synchronization  betv 
sound  track  and  screen  image 
has  marred  so  many  otherwise  pi 
ising  films  in  the  past.  I  can't  bm 
to  convey,  for  example,  the  fore* if 
the  emotional  impact  you  will  e:  I 
rience  when  the  heckling  old  won 
on  being  kicked,  opens  her  moutlto 
scream  and  says  "BONG ! "  Cinem  I 
imagination  such  as  this  cannotje 
esteemed  too  highly. 

It  remains  only  to  mention 
cast.  Disdaining  currently  fash 
able  conceptions  of  artistic  propri 
Burris  has  chosen  his  actors  with 
uncompromising  eye  for  authentic 
and  has  extracted  from  them  n< 
transcendent  performances.  In 
role  of  Josip,  Clint  Eastwood  at 
realizes  his  full  potential.  Ann-lV 
gret  as  the  oldest  crone  manages 
convey  menace  and  pathos  with  eq 
conviction  and  more  than  justij 
the  praise  heaped  on  her  for  | 
award-winning  title-role  performar 
in  The  Wilt  Chamberlain  Story. 
the  priest,  television  personality  ]< 
LaLanne  makes  an  impressive  serf 
debut  and  Donald  O'Connor,  Sam 
Dee,  and  Tippi  Hedren  are  all  exr 
lent  in  small  supporting  roles. 

Polish  Sweat,  then,  is  a  moti 
picture  that  may  not  be  to  everyon 
taste,  but  I  think  you'll  find  that  the 
people  who  like  it  are  distinctly  s 
perior  to  those  who  do  not. 
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SIX  IN  THE 

e^y  chair 


A  must  for  all  those  who  value 
American  journalism  at  its  free 
and  independent  best.  The 
Easy  Chair  at  Harper's  was 
never  easy.  It  demanded  cour- 
age, foresight,  and  an  eye  for 
the  real  America  behind  the 
billboards.  Many  of  the  essays 
reprinted  here  remain  as 
frighteningly  real  as  tomorrow. 
No  historian,  no  student  of 
American  society  can  afford  to 
be  ignorant  of  its  content."  — 
Loren  Eiseley 

"I  have  never  been  much  wor- 
ried about  the  dangers  of  'fu- 
ture shock'  because  I  know  that 
most  problems  of  the  future 
have  happened  in  the  past. 
Entertaining  evidence  for  this 
view  is  abundantly  provided  by 
what  the  six  men  in  the  Easy 
Chair  have  written  during  the 
past  125  years.  As  one  of  them 
wisely  states  early  in  the  book, 
'The  best  sedative  in  times  of 
great  political  excitement  is 
history.'  "  —  Rene  Dubos 


The  six  Easy  Chair  occupants  (Donald  Grant  Mitchell,  George  William0 
Curtis,  William  Dean  Howells,  Edward  S.  Martin,  Bernard  DeVoto,  John 
Fischer)  since  the  column's  inception  in  1851  have  written  social  commen- 
tary on  every  subject  from  generals  as  political  candidates  and  the  issue  of 
capital  punishment  to  the  problem  of  "How  to  Rescue  America  from  Plumb- 
ers, Carpenters,  and  People  Like  That."  John  Fischer  has  gathered  thirty- 
eight  of  the  best,  accompanied  by  his  running  commentary  on  how  the  Chair 
fared  with  each  occupant.  $7.95 

At  your  favorite  bookstore,  or  order  directly  from  the  Press. 


Please  send  me  copies  of  SIX  IN  THE 

EASY  CHAIR  @  $7.95.  Payment  is  enclosed. 


address 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  PRESS 


URBANA,  ILLINOIS  61801 
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California:  antigrowth 

Neil  Morgan's  -'Running  Out  of 
Space"  [ September  |  is  a  lecture  long 
overdue.  The  truth  is.  as  he  says,  that 
Californians  have  hurst  from  a  fairy- 
tale world  into  the  here  and  now  with 
a  suddenness  so  dramatic  that  they 
themselves  hardly  know  what  has 
happened. 

Th<  state  acquired  its  current  pop- 
ulation largely  as  a  product  of  fan- 
tasy— a  haven  for  escapists  who  en- 
visioned a  perpetual  Valhalla  of  wav- 
ing palms  and  sparkling  sun. 

And  now  it  is  all  changed.  Cal- 
ifornians see  themselves  as  people 
and  their  state  as  a  place — a  place 
with  warts  and  problems  not  unlike 
those  encountered  elsewhere. 

Morgan's  central  lesson  is  one  that 
can  well  affect  the  whole  United 
States  of  America.  He  says  that  Cal- 
ifornians represent  a  prodigious 
force;  that  the  sobriety  and  calm 
dedication  now  visible  there  may 
well  produce  a  California  of  strength 
uncontemplated  by  even  the  most 
sanguine. 

V.  H.  Krulak 
Vice-President.  Copley  Newspapers 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

Out  this  way.  we're  very  proud  of 
Neil  Morgan — for  both  his  wit  and 
his  wisdom. 

His  article  is  a  beautifully  doc- 
umented report  on  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  Californians  and  on  what  a 
lot  of  them  are  doing  to  stem  the 
spread  of  crnd. 

It  should  be  a  warning  and  an  in- 
spiration to  j  iders  in  the  forty- 
nine  non-California  states. 

Theodor  Geisel 
( Dr.  Seuss  I 
La  Jolla.  Calif. 


The  press  v.  the  public 

Not  oidy  does  Lewis  H.  Lapham 
[  "The  Temptation  of  a  Sacred 
Cow,"  August  |  begin  with  a  false 
premise,  he  "supports"  it  with  a 
mythology  comprised  of  hypotheses, 
unfounded  assumptions,  and  a  lack 
of  knowledge  unbefitting  a  man  who 
hung  around  the  newspaper  business 
for  seventeen  years. 

Sure,  there  are  irresponsible  peo- 
ple in  the  news  business —  sure,  there 
are  business  pressures  and  conflicts. 
But  to  say  flatly  that  the  entire  Amer- 
ican press  is  typical  of  Mr.  Lapham  s 
assertions  is  the  same  as  claiming 
that  all  Chevrolets  are  blue.  It  just 
doesn't  wash. 

First:  I  have  been  fairly  promi- 
nent in  the  campaign  for  adoption  of 
shield  laws,  and  thus  have  become 
acquainted  with  many  others  of  the 
same  persuasion.  I  do  not  know  of 
anyone  who  is  using,  has  used,  or  is 
planning  to  use  the  Watergate  ex- 
posure as  an  argument  for  shield 
laws.  Additionally,  I  have  spent  con- 
siderable time  and  distance  around 
this  country  speaking  on  behalf  of 
shield  laws.  I  have  discovered  a  para- 
dox lately  which  bewilders  me.  While 
the  press  role  in  Watergate  has  gone 
far  in  bolstering  credibility,  it  has 
also  helped  convince  many  people 
that  an  establishment  such  as  the 
press  that  handles  itself  so  well  in 
the  face  of  adversity  (reporters  being 
thrown  in  the  clink,  etc. )  does  not 
need  legal  protection.  Hence,  it 
would  seem  a  foolish  tactic  to  use  an 
argument  on  behalf  of  shield  laws 
that  seems  to  work  against  them. 

Second:  The  press  in  America  is 
not  comprised  of  the  secretive  Wash- 
ington correspondent  having  mid- 
night chow  with  an  equally  secretive 


undersecretary  of  Defense.  Mor 
ically.  the  American  pre--  is 
lated  by  a  variety  of  newsperso 
over  the  country,  doing  all  of 
things  Mr.  Lapham  says  they  a 
doing  -i.e.,  digging,  questionin 
\  eloping  and  projecting  inform 
to  the  public.  Such  informati» 
usually  corroborated  and  sound 
mere  propaganda. 

Third:   If  government  cornn 
is  the  sole  obsession  of  the 
then   there  are  thousands  of  r 
people  who  have  not  got  the  mes 
For  example:  the  New  York  I 
News  has  run  three  series  in  f, 
years  on  the  expansive  profit 
drugstores  in  the  metropolitan 
I  and   prices   have   come  dowir 
some  places  I :  a  few  years  a£ 
wrote  a  series  on  fraudulent  prac 
designed  to  increase  the  profit 
liquor  dealers  and  diminish  their 
payments    ( the   dealers  evenUE 
'fessed  up  and  paid  up);WCBSV 
recently  ran  a  series  on  question) 
practices  and  overcharging  by  9 
repairmen    I  the  legislature 
quently  voted  to  license  TV  re 
men ) .  These  are  only  a  few  of 
sands  of  examples  available. 

Fourth:  If  a  reporter  is  protect 
an  undersecretary  of  Defense 
passes  on  only  self-serving  trial 
loons,  then  the  reporter  is  wro 
But  if  a  reporter  protects  the  sou 
of  information  which  causes  e 
sure  of  a  housing  scandal  in 
York,  a  banking  scandal  in  n 
Jersey,  a  Mafia  takeover  of  gove 
ment  in  Pennsylvania  or  Illinois, 
any  other  such  important  stories, 
is  dead  right.  But  even  in  the  lat 
cases,  lie  must  (and  in  my  expt 
ence  usually  does)  weigh  the  (If 
sion  carefully.  Attribution  is  a  hea 
word  in  journalism  because  it 
credibility,  substance,  and  persp 


tribution  is  much  more  com- 
lan  withholding  source  iden- 
t  sometimes  the  information, 
e  only  with  a  promise  of  an- 
f,  is  more  important  than  the 
ion.  That  is  what  shield  laws 
ibout — to  ensure  that  in  those 
le  public  will  receive  the  in- 
on.  If  a  reporter  is  conscien- 
e  will  not  rely  on  one  source, 
*k  out  corroboration,  giving 
least  one  other  source  to  pro- 
some  cases  ( and  also  tullill- 
responsibility  to  go  beyond 
ial  information  whenever  pos- 

use  of  hypotheses  is  a  valid 
tool,  and  one  which  is  em- 
by  most  opponents  of  shield 
Tieir  reason  for  doing  so  is 
demonstrate  their  mental  agil- 
vever.  It  is  the  only  tool  avail- 
»  them.  Proponents,  on  the 
land,  have  the  facts  on  their 

one  service  Mr.  Lapham  has 
wed  is  to  demonstrate  this  to 
audience. 

Peter  J.  Bridge 
Belleville,  N.  J. 

The  Equity  Funding  fraud 

>ank  is  shocked  that  Harper  s 
issue  gives  currency  in  "The 
»m  of  Beverly  Hills"  [by  M.  J. 
t]  to  the  speculation  that  Citi- 
ntentionally  took  action  to  de- 
nsurance  examiners, 
mple  analysis  of  the  situation 
it  evident  that  the  deception 
ted  to  Citibank  in  your  article 
have  been  entirely  contrary  to 
ik's  own  interests, 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  as 
is  Citibank  received  informa- 
oncerning  charges  of  Equity 
lg's  fraud,  it  reported  such  in- 
ion  to  the  appropriate  officials 
Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
n  in  Washington. 
3  many  others.  Citibank  was 
ctim  of  the  Equity  Funding 
—not  a  participant  in  it. 

Hans  H.  Ancermueller 
Sr.  Vice-President 
First  National  City  Bank 
New  York,  N.Y. 

The    Phantom    of  Beverly 
the  editor's  note  says  the  col- 
of   Equity   Funding   is  "the 
saddest  tale  not  sufficiently 
y  the  press." 


I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
that  broke  the  story,  that  continued 
to  disclose  ever-more-startling  aspects 
week  in  and  week  out,  and  that,  at 
one  point,  had  eleven  reporters  work- 
ing on  the  story,  turning  up  exclusive 
and  amazing  revelations  with  some 
regularity. 

Michael  Gartner 
Page  One  Editor 
The  Wall  Street  Journal 
New  York,  N.Y. 

M.  J.  Rossant  replies: 

The  W all  Street  Journal  should  be 
credited  with  the  best  coverage  of 
the  Equity  Funding  story,  which  it 
broke  after  Raymond  Dirks  gave  his 
account  to  its  Los  Angeles  bureau. 
But  the  Journal,  while  a  national 
daily,  is  a  business  paper;  the  rest  of 
the  press  was  slow  and  spotty  in  its 
coverage,  relegating  the  story  for  the 
most  part  to  their  business  pages. 

As  for  Citibank,  there  is  docu- 
mentation for  the  statement  that  one 
of  its  vice-presidents  returned  col- 
lateral to  officers  of  Equity  Funding 
in  a  hotel  room  in  Beverly  Hills. 
While  Citibank  was  undoubtedly 
misled  by  the  company,  the  behavior 
of  its  own  officer  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  investigation.  Despite  numer- 
ous telephone  calls,  I  was  unable 
to  get  an  explanation  from  officials 
of  Citibank  concerning  this  question- 
able action. 


A  view  of  the  couch 


[Re:  Thomas  J.  Cottle's  "A  View 
of  the  Couch,"  September.] 

A  wealthy  middle-aged  man  was 
urged  to  visit  a  psychiatrist.  He 
chose  a  doctor  with  a  Park  Avenue 
ground-floor  entrance.  Arriving  at 
this  address  he  noted  a  sign  on  the 
door— "Ring  Bell,  Walk  In."  Inside 
he  found  himself  in  a  small  room 
with  two  doors  on  which  were  signs: 
"Male."  "Female."  Entering  the 
"Male"  door,  he  found  two  doors — 
"Over  40,"  "Under  40."  He  walked 
through  the  "Under  40"  door  and 
again  found  himself  in  a  room  with 
two  more  doors  -"Over  $30,000  a 
Year."  "Under  >30,000  a  Year." 
Not  wanting  the  doctor  to  know  his 
income,  he  chose  the  "Under  $30,- 
000"  door  and  found  himself  on 
Park  Avenue. 

Jeremy  Smith 
Baltimore,  Md. 


AN  EVERLASTING 
LCVE  AFEAIR  CN 
WAIIUKI  GEACH. 

The  luxuriant  Royal  is  more 
than  a  hotel.  It  is  an 
experience  to  be  savored  and 
treasured  at  least  once.  With 
rooms  from  $29.00  per  day 
double  to  suites  at  $150  per 
day,  you  can  afford  it. 

Dial  Sheraton  toll-free 
800-325-3535  or  have  your 
travel  agent  call  for  yo;-\ 


Roval  Hawaii 


SHERATON  HOTELS  AND  MOTOI 

A  WOFiLDWIDE  SERVICE  0»-"  ITT 
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The  torture  cure 


In  the  August  issue  of  Harper's. 
Jessica  Mitford  ["The  Torture 
Cure"  J  brings  to  our  attention  a  most 
important  set  of  facts  about  the  uses 
and  misuses  of  medical  and  behav- 
ioral science  technologies  in  prison 
management.  I  think  that  this  area 
deserves  much  closer  public  scrutiny 
in  order  to  determine  whether  prison 
managers,  doctors,  and  psychologists 
are  indeed  misusing  drags,  behavior 
control  methods,  psychosurgery,  and 
techniques  of  group  management 
which  have  come  to  be  associated 
with  Chinese  Communist  thought-re- 
form methods. 

The  article  alleges  that  my  discus- 
sion of  such  "brainwashing"  tech- 
niques in  an  executive  development 
seminar  run  by  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
in  1962  in  effect  advised  wardens  to 
use  these  methods.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth,  but  I  feel  it 
necessary  to  let  readers  know  what 
my  position  on  the  use  of  these  tech- 
niques was  then  and  is  now. 

The  fact  is  that  I  had  been  asked 
to  describe  how  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists managed  their  prison  camps 


during  the  Korean  conflict,  an  area 

of  research  in  which  I  had  become 
active  as  a  result  of  the  opportunitv 

to  interview  large  numbers  of  return- 
ing prisoners  in  1953.  What  struck 
me  then  and  continues  to  strike  me 
is  the  parallel  between  what  the  Com- 
munists did  and  what  has  been  done 
by  sophisticated  captors  through 
the  ages.  I  had  also  read  much  on 
the  sociology  of  prisons  and  was 
struck  by  the  degree  to  whkh  the 
manner  of  our  own  prison  manage- 
ment resembled  in  manv  wavs  what 
the  Communists  had  done.  Prison 
managers  invented  the  concept  of 
isolating  people  long  before  social 


the  effects  of  such  isolation:  and  the 
withholding  of  mail  or  visiting  priv- 
ileges to  blackmail  prisoners  into 
"behaving  themselves"  is  as  old  as 
prisons  themselves. 

The  notion  that  social  scientists 
were  in  any  way  teaching  prison  war- 
dens these  new  techniques  is  naive  in 
the  extreme.  The  fact  is  that  anv  or- 
ganization, when  threatened  by  a 
small  minority,  will  tend  to  defend 
itself,  and  prisons  will  do  so.  like 
any  other  organization.  Wardens 
have  learned  from  their  own  expe- 
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rienee  hour  to  do  this  with 
tie  help  from  professors 

have  helped  to  deaarih 
light  these  techniques,  win 

one  to  assess  the  degn 
they  are  to  be  considered 
and  ethical. 

Certainly  when  teehniqi 
cial  isolation,  withholding  q 
etc.  are  combined  »itn  or.enu 
-urgdcal  interventions,  we  anj 
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blackmail  more  potent.  I  w 
on  record  as  strongly  deplori 
use  of  such  techniques  for 
poses.  If  the  Bureau  of  PriaU 
creating  the  man-ige^ent  d' 
ment  symposiums  at  which  a  r. 
of  us  gave  talks,  created  a  sit 
where  wardens  would  mi^» 
they  learned  about,  the  Burea 
take  responsibilitv  now  to  rej 
such  techniques,  just  as  we  wit 
the  talks  must  make  our  own1 
tions  known. 

For  me  this  matter  has  iHa 
how  far  our  values  have  shif 
ten  years.  Science  has  becoc 
Iitic  ized.  and  it  is  cteariv  no 
safe  for  the  social  scientist  sin 
describe  and  report  his  finding 
potential  for  misuse  is  "here,  ai 
responsibility  for  such  niisust» 
to  some  dearee  be  assumed 


ientist.  \^  ere  I  to  give 


d  }§ 


again  today.  I  would  not  simj  I 
scribe  what  happened  in  kon 
how  it  does  or  does  not  res] 
w  hat  we  might  do  in  our  own  pij 
I  would  rind  it  necessary  to  et| 
these  techniques  and  take  a 
stand  against  their  use  as  a  tec!  j 
of  prison  management. 

EdoaR  H.  SI 
Chairman.  Organi 
Studies 1  i 

Cambridge, 


TARTING  POINTS 


to  Tell  Old  Money  From  New  Money 


nooey  is  defensive, 
brain  of  covered  wagons 
Itcgeihe:  :r.  a 

L  slums  get  nearer,  and 
[  politicians  speak 
frequently  of  bombs,  one's 
al  soundness  offers  a 
■gainst  public-hospital 
brand-rate  summer 
corrupt  city  officials, 
in  which  ninth-graders 
pines,  bad  air,  worse 
Ikod  a  dreary  death  in  a 
jersey  rest  home, 
ppend  the  principal. 

Inew  money,  being  more 
kfident.  operates  from 
inhibited  point  of  view, 
f ,  with  luck  and  the 
lind  of  expensive  advice, 
it  find  its  way  into 
E  garden  where  the  rich 
sit  on  wicker  chairs, 
g  iced  tea  in  iced  glasses, 
■erwise  carry  ing  on 
aured  gentility.  The  cash 
fcn  acquired  recently 

to  retain  its  magical 
r;  it  therefore  seems 
p  forever  replenish  itself, 
pes  on  the  trees 
■market  in  uranium. 

Ider  money  inclines  to 

atement  and  the 

Neige.  People  come  and 

ptrusively.  secure 

pnowledge  that  nobody 

r  consequence  will 

In  their  credentials.  It  is 

pecessary  to  scream 
i;  somebody  will  be 
to  take  one's  order 

ir  the  filters  in  the  pool. 

tog  a  need  for  more 
definition,  preferably 
lights,  the  new 
nclines  toward  loud 
xagge  rated 

and  a  generally  higher 
noise. 


Hd  money  marries  the 
t\  for  the  right 
,  meanwhile  dreaming 
tail  waitresses. 

•new  money  marries  the 
^irl  in  the  wrong 
ubsequentlv  sending  her 
lei's  with  SI 5.000 
tractions  to  bring  back 
class. 


Assured  of  its  prerogatives, 
the  older  money  seeks  to 
establish  its  genuine  humani 
Thus  its  diffidence  and  its 
striving  to  appear  no  differei 
from  ordinary'  people, 
subject  to  the  same  desires, 
appetites,  weaknesses,  and  fea 

The  new  money,  all  too 
familiar  with  those  fears  and 
appetites,  seeks  to  distinguish 
itself  from  the  crowd  of  sma 
time  suckers  at  the  two-dolla 
window.  "Mention  my 
name,  and  they  11  give  you 
a  table  in  front." 


T 


rope,  the  old 


now 


modest 
tips. 

:y  is 


serious  and  sh 


underlying  assumption  involves 
the  desire  to  be  loved  for 
oneself  and  not  for  one's  cruder 
assets.  At  Christmas,  hoping 
to  demonstrate  that  it  is 
the  thought  that  counts,  the  old 
money  comes  up  with  a  pair 
of  hand-knitted  socks. 

The  newer  money  is  more  fun 
to  be  around,  like  being 
among  bandits  squandering  the 
spoils  or  with  a  successful 
politician  on  his  way  to 
Washington.  Not  being  inhibited 
by  what  one  does  or  does 
not  do.  the  new  rich  can  send 
a  limousine  across  town  at 
3:00  a.m.  for  a  chicken 
sandwich,  two  bottles  of  sake, 
and  a  complete  set  of  Proust. 

The  old  money  romantically 
identifies  the  good  with  an 
idea  of  moral  character.  Thus 
the  wish  to  appear 
convincing  in  an  old  duck- 
shooting  hat.  talking 
to  a  potato  farmer  about  the 
prospect  of  an  early  winter. 

The  new  money  prefers  the 
idea  of  power.  Thus  the 
wish  to  look  convincing  on  a 
dais  at  the  Waldorf, 
preferably  sitting  next  to 
Henrv  Kissinger. 


T 

is  a 


Lewis  L 

r..-T~-  • 


y,  the  m 


— Lewis  H.  Lapham 


Make  Mine  Cash 

Remember  those  cartoons  de- 
picting the  little  woman  (ha- 
ha)  coming  home  laden  with 
packages  of  (ha-ha  )  self-indul- 
gent trivia  showing  she  hadn't 
the  foggiest  notion  what  money 
is  worth,  and  the  husband  fall- 
ing backward  into  a  dead  (ha- 
ha)  faint  because  of  course  he 
does  (ha-ha-ha). 

Well,  though  it's  still  widely 
suspected  that  her  reactions  are 
chemical,  they're  even  giving 
woman  credit  today.  Not  where 
it's  due,  necessarily,  but  at  the 
banks  and  stores  and  credit- 
card  companies.  Now  that 
they  are  nearly  40**  of  all 
wage  earners  las  compared 
with  about  20%  in  1951). 
women  are  being  more  ardent- 
ly wooed  as  customers. 

But  don't  think  you've  come 
a  long  way.  baby.  Theyr  don't 
want  only  you,  they  want  every- 
body. 

Currently  Manufacturers  Han- 
over Trust  is  bombarding  18- 
year-olds  with  an  ad  campaign 

cards  so  they  can  buy  cars  and 
stereos  right  now.  The  kids  can't 
even  drink  in  some  states,  right? 
But  it's  okay  for  them  to  go 
into  debt. 

Today's  average  citizen  is 
constantly  encouraged  to  bor- 
row. In  1971  there  were  1,514 
different  credit-card  plans  be- 


wc  are  taught  to 


;s5:ues 


most 
given 


pay 


washing  machine,  and  consider 
their  participation  in  the  latest 
-5-r — 5  s;r.e— .e  i\'-.zz  to 
be  proud  of.  a  sign  of  national 
and  individual  affluence. 

Not  me.  The  way  I  see  it. 
instead  of  helping  you  out  of 
a  hole,  the  credit  people  are  out 
there  cheerfully  digging  you  a 
deeper  one. 

On  its  monthly  bilL  Master 
Charge  "suggests"  you  pay  only 
the  barest  fraction  of  the  total 
due  (  allowing  the  company  to 
charge  you  interest  on  the  re- 
maining balance).  According  to 
BankAmericard.  over  half  of 
its  active  card  users  don't  pay 
within  the  25 -day  grace  period 
after  billing,  thereby  becoming 
subject  to  interest  payments  at 
state-regulated  rates.  I  figure  it 
as  the  Master  Charge  and 
BankAmericard  people  must 
figure  it,  and  I  figure  if  I'm 
lazy  enough  (or  imprudent 
enough)  to  want  to  defer  pay- 
ment initially,  then,  when  credit 
time  is  up,  more  than  likely  111 
go  right  on  being  lazy  (or  im- 
prudent) and  have  to  start  pay- 
ing interest. 

The  idea  behind  the  whole 
system  seems  to  be  to  make  a 
profit  off  me  by  keeping  me 
living  beyond  my  means.  I  pre- 
fer to  pay  immediately  with 
cash  or  by  check,  and  to  buy 
only  those  thirgs  I  can  afford 
here  and  now .  I  want  to  be  safe 
and  sure.  neat,  precise,  and  in- 
dependent in  all  my  money 
matters.  Hey.  BankAmericard, 
though  you've  proudly  an- 
nounced that  you  don't  discrim- 
inate against  women  in  your 
credit  policies,  you  can't  catch 
me.  — Susan  WSOj 
Susan  Witty  is  a  free-lance  writer. 
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VALUE 

"You  get  what  you  pay  for,"  several  people  have  said,  and  more 
than  once.  Below  you  will  find  a  list  of  memorable  payments 
against  which  to  test  this  revealed  truth. 


THEY  PAID     THEY  GOT 


$24 

Manhattan  Island 

$15,000,000 

Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  Iowa,  South  Dakota; 

rv/~i  pt  innc  r\t  KJnrt  n  Ti  'j  L"  a  t  q    \A  i  n 

|  H  (1  IUHIS   Ul    .>UI  III    UilKUltl.  .Villi- 

nesota,  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma 

$10,000 

Jesse  James 

200,000,000,000  marks 

A  newspaper  in  Germany,  1923 

$50 

A  share  of  stock  in  Xerox  1926 

$15  a  year 

An  American  Express  card 

$15  a  month 

Food  and  clothing  to  support  a 
Colombian  child 

$9,000,000 

Syncom   II,  the  satellite  that 
gave  us  world  television 

$5,500,000 

Velasquez's  "Portrait  of  Juan  de 
Pareja" 

$150,000-$  175,000 

A  new  McDonald's  franchise 

$55,700,000 

One  C-5A  cargo  plane 

$100,000 

Teapot  Dome  and  Elk  Hills  oil 

1 Vto 

$750,000  in  advances; 
$700  OflO  in  rnsK 

Clifford  Irving's  biography  of 

Hnu's Hiiof"i**c 

1  1 U  V\  d  I  U    1  1  L  i  U  1 1 0 

$5,000  as  an  advance 

Mario  Puzo's  The  Godfather 

$500 

A  baby  from  an  adoption 

agency 

$200 

A  pound  of  marijuana  and  a 

rnanpp   at   1 1 t  f»   i mnncnnmpnt 
LllatlCt.    <Xl    IRC    Illipi  lotJIlllICHl 

2  coconuts  and 

-     UUlJUICo    Ul  UCICI 

A  Melanesian  armlet 

$800,000,000 

The  World  Trade  Center 

$1,050,000 

The  Cartier  Diamond  in  1969 

$6  a  night 

A  single  room  at  New  York's 
Plaza  Hotel,  1944 

$31  a  night 

A  single  room  at  San  Francis- 
co's Mark  Hopkins  Hotel,  1973 

£18,000 

342  chests  of  tea  to  be  dumped 
overboard  in  Boston  Harbor 

$2,900 

An  Edsel  ° 

$.50 

$1,000,000  in  the  New  Jersey 
lottery 

$100,000 

An  1804  U.S.  silver  dollar,  1972 

"As  a  general  rule,  nobody  has 
money  who  ought  to  have  it." 

— Benjamin  Disraeli 
 (1804-1881) 


Wanna  Buy  a  Book? 

Physically,  a  piece  of  cur- 
rency is  a  complicated  object, 
bedizened  with  portraits,  scroll- 
work, mottos,  seals,  and  or- 
nate numerals.  But  what  you 
can't  see  is  even  fancier.  Every 
bill  and  every  coin  you've  ever 
had,  and  every  one  you  ever 
hope  to  have,  is  heavily  elab- 
orated with  psychological  and 
sociological  motifs.  At  least  as 
often  as  we  trade  our  money 
for  goods  and  services,  we 
look  to  it  for  emotional  satis- 
factions and  social  power. 

For  the  Love  of  Money 
(Lippincott,  $4.95)  by  James 
A.  Knight — a  minister  and  psy- 
chiatrist— provides  a  panoram- 
ic view  of  the  personality  traits 
and  troubles  that  attach  to 
money.  If  you  read  it  attentive- 
ly, you  should  learn  some  use- 
ful things  about  how  you  man- 
age money,  how  it  manages 
you,  and  what  your  children  are 
learning  from  you  about  it. 
Though  Knight's  style  is  with- 
out special  grace,  his  mind  is 
attractive  and  informed.  Ref- 
erences cited  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter  will  enable  you  to  read 
further  on  aspects  of  the  sub- 
ject that  strike  close  to  home. 

Conceivably,  one  such  aspect 
will  involve  the  buying  and 
selling  of  stocks.  For  a  fasci- 
nating and  often  memorably 
funny  description  of  what  peo- 
ple are  really  after  when  they 
go  into  the  stock  market,  there 
is  probably  no  better  source 
than  The  Money  Game  by 
"Adam  Smith"  (Dell,  $1.25). 
The  players  and  the  moves  have 
changed  some  since  the  book 
was  published  in  1968,  but  the 
prizes  beckon  as  strongly  as 
ever. 

Clearly,  it  is  the  lure  of 
those  prizes  that  we  have  to 
thank  for  our  Great  Depres- 
sion. That  era  is  recreated  with 
insight  and  impact  by  Studs 
Terkel  in  his  "oral  history," 
Hard  Times  (Avon,  $1.50), 
for  which  he  interviewed  a 
magnificently  varied  group  of 
people.  How  these  people  felt 
about  suddenly  having  a  lot 
less  money  than  they'd  been 
used   to — or,   in   some  cases, 


R< 

! 


about  suddenly  having 
throws   into   sharp  rel 
things  we  as  a  society' 
riches  to  do  for  us. 

We  expect  them,  ab< 
to  signify  and  sanctify 
The  American  Idea  d 
cess  by  Richard  M.  Hub 
Graw-Hill,  $10)  provi 
entertaining  history  ol 
moneygrubbing,  from 
Mather  and  Benjamin  F 
through  Charles  Atlas  ai 
man  Vincent  Peale. 

But  for  the  roots  of  t 
nection  between  the  sc 
the  pocketbook,  it  is  ne'l 
to  go  back  to  two  classic  I 
Max   Weber's    The  Pr,  tto 
Ethic  and  the  Spirit  of  it 
ism  (Scribner's,  $2.45)  ai  R 
Tawney's  Religion  and  r<| 
of  Capitalism  (New  Ai 
Library,  $.95).  Weber,  tf 
German  sociologist,  put 
the  ambitious  argument  i  .c 
spirit  of  capitalism  grewjt 
Western  society  as  an  ou  i\ 
salve  for  the  religious  ali'-jN 
that  began  to  break  out  i 
Reformation.  Tawney  si 
safer  ground  in  his  wic 
ing  book.  He  says  the  ca 
could  have  run  in  the  oi 
rection — that  emerging 
ism  might  just  as  easil  H 
caused   the    Reformatio  SB 
he  generally  maintains  til 
two  movements  had  v'm 
dent  origins.  Whether 
you  are  an  alienated  Pro 
the  sheer  brilliant  gall  of- 
makes  his  book  worth 
tra  $1.50. 

The    obvious    way  : 
around  both  the  physic 
the  symbolic  burdens 
coin  is  to  learn  to  live  V 
it.  Joan  Ranson  Shortne 
must  be  a  very  vigorous  \ 
indeed,  has  taken  it  upon  « 
to  explore  just  about  eve 
rate  route  to  the  good 
Hovj  to  Live  on  Nothing 
et  Books,  $.95).  The  SI 
System  includes  a  wealth 
formation  on  how  to  loi 
a  million  for  pennies  (s 
the  Salvation  Army  )  and 
keep  from  starving  (el 
tain  weeds),  not  to  nienti 
hundred  ways  to  maktf 
thing  out  of  nothing  (tu 
dressed  envelopes  inside  0 
reglue  the  seams  so  you  ( 
use  them;  save  the  lint 
the  automatic  clothes  di 
stuff  toys   with).  The 
seems  to  be  that  you  a 
quite  well  on  very  little  if 
willing  to  work  like  hell 
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'lausibility  Report: 

iscientious  Newsletter  for  Capitalists 


RTAGES  continue  to  be 
ortant  part  of  the  Fall 
,atest  DEARTHFLASH: 
SLUDGE  stockpiles  are 
)  their  lowest  levels  since 
nish-American  War.  Cap- 
are  concerned  because 
}E  is  an  essential  ingre- 
1  hundreds  of  products, 
!g  TOOTHPASTE,  REC- 
ACKETS,  and  BATH- 
TILE.  A  shortage 
end  the  wholesale  index 
JGH  THE  ROOF.  In- 
has  been  caught  unpre- 
or  the  shortage.  "I  never 
:  I'd  see  the  day,"  one 
reports.  "My  customers 
d  I  just  can't  fill  their 
We  got  by  for  a  while 
ning  out  what  we  had 
ag  and  lard,  but  after 
;ek,  forget  it." 

incredible,"  groans  a 
ste  industry  official, 
thought  we'd  ever  run 
sludge?  I  always  thought 
nerica  was  the  greatest 
in  the  world  and 
;'d  always  have  all  the 
we  needed.  That's  the 
was  brought  up.  Now  I 
now.  I  just  don't  know." 
for  POLITICAL  PRES- 
from  SLUDGE-GLUT 
>  in  Central  America  as 
ss  become  critical.  Tiny 
?ua,  for  years  just  a 
laughingstock  (there 
:en  color  television  sets 


in  the  place,  and  not  one  decent 
dessert  topping),  now  threatens 
to  nationalize  her  sludge  indus- 
try by  appropriating  51%  of 
the  stock  of  all  major  sludge 
producers  operating  within  her 
borders.  So  far  giant  AmSludge 
and  the  European  Royal  Dutch 
Sludge  have  held  firm  against 
nationalization,  but  some  inde- 
pendents like  Sludgex  have  al- 
ready caved  in.  NO  MATTER 
WHAT,  pressure  will  increase 
on  Washington  to  revise  her 
Central  -  American  policies  to 
reflect  our  need  for  Central - 
American  Sludge.  And  prices 
will  rise.  Already,  Japanese 
speculators  are  building  GIANT 
SLUDGE  STORAGE  VATS  in 
neutral  countries,  betting  that 
prices  will  at  least  double  with- 
in a  year. 

SOME  INVESTORS  WILL 
PROFIT  from  the  Sludge  Fam- 
ine. Companies  like  American 
Brunch  with  subsidiaries  in  the 
Storage  Vat  field  have  seen 
their  stock  jump.  And  some 
high-technology  companies  like 
the  speculative  American  Chem- 
ical Climax  Corporation  are  in- 
volved in  the  search  for  sludge 
substitutes.  Also  profiting:  the 
dairy  industry,  because  BUT- 
TER, a  milk  by-product,  can 
take  the  place  of  sludge  in  some 
limited  areas. 

— George  W.  S.  Trow 

Mr.  Trow  is  a  writer  for  The  New 
Yorker  and  the  National  Lampoon. 


Doing 
Without 


S  FROM  THE  BEYOND 

Abby:  Our  son,  who  is  married  and  living  out  of  the  city, 
'er  given  his  father  anything  for  Father's  Day.  Nor  has  he 
membered  me  with  so  much  as  a  card  or  a  telephone  call 
her's  Day.  Our  birthdays  and  anniversaries  are  ignored  also, 
never  fail  to  send  him,  his  wife,  and  their  children  lovely 
r  all  occasions.  Knowing  that  friends  and  relatives  would 

what  our  son  sent  us  for  an  occasion  that  called  for  a 
A-ould  buy  something  very  costly  and  pass  it  off  as  a  "gift" 
ur  son. 

vill  pay  for  them  in  the  end,  however,  because  I  have  been 
;  track  of  the  cost,  and  instructions  have  been  left  in  our 
U  after  Dad  and  I  are  gore  the  cost  of  those  items  shall  be 
■•d  from  whatever  we  leave.  I  thank  you. 

— The  New  York  Journal-American 
June  25,  1964 

NON  CREDIT  CARD 

:cting  mankind's  unlimited  talent  for  finding  new  angles, 
::now  a  card  you  use  only  when  you're  not  buying  on  credit. 
Club  International  in  Jenkintown,  Pennsylvania,  will  sell 
e  for  $15  a  year.  With  it  you  get  a  directory  of  more  than 
places  in  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada  where 
?et  things  at  a  discount  if  you  pay  cash.  The  discounts  run 
\%  to  75%,  with  the  vast  majority  in  the  10%-15%  range. 


As  a  furiously  idealistic, 
fresh-out-of-college  reporter  for 
A  Great  Metropolitan  News- 
paper, I  fired  a  continuing  bar- 
rage of  righteous  and  indignant 
pieces  on  the  tragedy  of  wel- 
fare. Hiking  up  my  green  leath- 
er maxicoat  (Bonwit  Teller), 
I'd  hustle  on  down  to  any  one 
of  a  number  of  slums  in  my 
green  Italian  sports  car  to  dig 
out  the  story  behind  the  story 
of  poverty  and  despair,  to  shock 
our  readers  into  sympathy  and 
action  as  they  marmaladed  their 
muffins  in  Bryn  Mawr  and  So- 
ciety Hill. 

Two  years  later,  finding  my- 
self in  poverty  and  on  welfare, 
I  realized  how  laughable  all 
those  articles  were. 

Maybe  it's  harder  for  me  to 
be  without  money  in  the  ulti- 
mate consumer  society  because 
I've  had  the  goodies  and  been 
indoctrinated  all  my  life  to  de- 
sire them,  to  accept  without  a 
second  thought  that  they  are 
there  for  the  taking,  and  to 
provide  them  for  myself.  No 
sad  tale  here  of  how  one  gen- 
eration of  poverty  breeds  an- 
other. 

Simple:  I  quit  my  good  job 
for  a  year  of  travel  and  self- 
searching.  Blithely  returning 
from  Europe,  expecting  to  slip 
back  into  the  machinery,  I 
found  the  Nixon  Economy  and 
no  jobs.  Oh  hell,  I  thought, 
maybe  a  month  or  two.  I'll  just 
put  off  paying  the  bills  until 
something  comes  along.  .  .  . 

I  learned  that  being  poor 
means  that  when  you  need  a 
dentist  you  don't  go  to  your 
downtown  doctor  (he's  yours 
only  as  long  as  you  can  afford 
him);  you  go  to  a  seedy  little 
office  in  the  ghetto  where  the 
equipment  is  older  than  you  are 
because  he  takes  Department 
of  Public  Assistance  patients 
and  yours  doesn't.  If  you're  sick 
you  spend  four  to  five  hours 
waiting  for  treatment  in  a  clinic. 

It  means  learning  to  despise 
the  comfortable  people  who 
pronounce  you  "overqualified" 
for  the  job,  and  being  unable 
to  beg  and  tell  them  you're  des- 
titute, because  it  wouldn't  help 
anyway.  It  means  humiliating 
once-a-month  sessions  at  the  un- 
employment office:  "Still  noth- 
ing, huh?  Let's  see  if  we  can 
find  you  some  factory  work." 

Food  prices  soar  and  your 


How  Conspicuous  Is 
Your  Consumption? 

It  is  not  yet  the  fashion  to 
leave  price  tags  on  your  posses- 
sions so  that  the  watching  world 
will  know  for  certain  just  how 
much  money  you  have  to  throw 
around.  But  that  day  is  coming. 
One  sure  sign  is  the  way  we  all 
keep  buying  items  whose  main 
function  is  ostentation;  some 
such  are  listed  below. 

If  you  check  off  the  ones  you 
own  now,  and  replace  them — 
when  you  need  to — with  their 
less  conspicuous  but  equally  ser- 
viceable counterparts,  you  will 
cut  down  your  expenses  and 
build  up  your  character  at  the 
very  same  time. 

Sunken  bathtubs 
Solid-gold  house  keys 
Electric  can  openers 
Satin  sheets 

AKC  registered  dogs  (unless 

you  show  or  breed  them) 
Signature  scarves 
Custom  license  plates 
Princess  or  push-button  phones 
Leather-bound  books 
Jeweled  pet  collars 
Digital  clocks  or  watches 
Monogrammed  towels 
Gold  toothpicks 
Pearl-handled  revolvers 
Custom  shoes 
Tailor-made  suits 
A  swimming  pool  near  the  ocean 


food-coupon  allotment  remains 
the  same.  Inadequate.  When  the 
food  runs  out  early  you  pay  in 
cash  and  ignore  the  rent.  In- 
stead of  watching  news  for  in- 
tellectual stimulation,  I  listened 
with  gut  interest.  During  the 
daily  report  on  skyrocketing 
meat  prices  and  chicken  at  a 
dollar  a  pound,  I  understood 
for  the  first  time  the  rage  that 
burned  cities  in  the  Sixties.  You 
have  to  learn  to  live  with  an- 
ger, hate,  and  despair — and  the 
death  of  idealism,  if  you're  not 
careful.  You  learn  to  what  a 
frighteningly  great  extent  your 
worth  is  calculated  in  dollars. 

Nothing  has  come  along  other 
than  galloping  anxiety.  So  I'm 
about  to  find  true  happiness  as 
a  waitress.  The  consumer  so- 
ciety will  not  approve — I  won't 
be  spending  up  to  my  potential 
— but  my  money  will  be  my 
own,  honestly  earned,  which 
counts  for  much  more  than  I 
ever  realized. 

— Pamela  Erbe  Wiener 
Pamela  Erbe  Wiener  is  a  free-lance 
writer  residing  in  Philadelphia. 
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TOOLS  FOR  U\m 


BY  WAY  OF  INTRODUCTION 

As  products  proliferate  it's  getting  harder  and  harder  to  separate 
the  true  items  of  value — those  that  do  what  they  promise  for  a  use- 
ful period  of  time  at  a  reasonable  cost — from  the  general  chaff. 
Tools  for  Living  is  simply  an  attempt  to  make  information  available 
on  those  goods  and  services  worth  knowing  about.  Furthermore, 
since  everyone  we  know  gets  busier  and  busier,  we  felt  it  made 
sense  to  extend  the  information  service  to  its  logical  conclusion: 
you  can  buy  most  of  these  products  through  us  if  that's  the  easiest 
way  for  you  to  get  them. 

"Tools  for  Living"  is  not  a  product  testing  service.  If  we  feature 
something  here,  it's  because  we  like  it.  There  are  no  best  buys|  no 
check-rated  items,  no  guarantees  or  warranties.  Our  items  are  not 
selected  by  an  organized  process;  somewhere  along  the  line  one  of 
you  or  one  of  us  has  run  across  that  particular  product,  used  it, 
and  found  it  to  be  functional  and  worth  its  price. 

If  you  decide  to  order  any  of  these  items  through  Harper's,  just 
follow  the  instructions  on  the  next  page.  Postage  and  handling 
charges  are  on  us. 


POISON  KEEP  OUT 

Every  year  there  are  over 
500,000  cases  of  accidental 
child  poisoning  that  require 
stomach  pumping.  Many  of 
these  poisonings  are  fatal.  Yet 
we  go  on  keeping  extremely 
dangerous  items,  including 
cleaning  compounds,  medicines, 
gardening  chemicals,  and  sharp 
instruments  in  cabinets  and 
drawers  that  children  can  open. 
The  Kinder-Gard  Latch  is  de- 
signed to  make  such  things  off- 
limits  to  children  while  still 
giving  adults  easy  access  to 
them. 

The  Kinder-Gard  Child  Safe- 
ty Latch  is  a  flexible  Du  Pont 
nylon  hook  and  stop  that  limits 
the  opening  of  a  cabinet  or 
drawer  to  about  one  inch.  To 
release  the  latch,  you  must  ex- 
ert about  30  lbs.  of  pressure  to 
depress  the  hook  with  your  fin- 
ger until  it  disengages  from  the 
stop.  This  is  an  easy  motion 
for  an  adult's  hand  but  a  very 
difficult  one  for  a  child's.  (We 
might  add  that  the  Kinder-Gard 
renders  your  cabinets  dog-proof: 
no  more  overturned  garbage.) 

You  can  install  the  latch  on 
wood  or  double-walled  metal 
units;  it's  invisible  from  the  out- 
side. For  installation  on  single- 
wall  metal  fixtures,  you'll  need 
nuts  and  bolts. 

Kinder-Gard  latches  are  new 
and  hard  to  find  even  in  the 
best  hardware  stores;  you  may 
order  a  set  of  seven  latches 
from  us  for  $4.95  postpaid. 


OOPS! 

The  Kryptonite  Bicycle  Lock 
that  appeared  in  the  September 
issue  of  Tools  weighs  only  about 
2'/2  lbs.,  not  5  lbs.,  as  we  had 
stated. 


BATIK  IT 

The  batik  method  of  hand- 
printing textiles  is  one  of  the 
major  art  forms  of  Indonesia. 
In  this  process  you  coat  parts 
of  a  fabric  with  hot  wax  so 
that  they  will  resist  dye;  then 
you  dip  the  fabric  in  a  cold 
dye  solution.  When  the  dyed 
cloth  has  dried,  you  boil  it  to 
remove  the  wax.  The  process  is 
repeated  for  each  color  desired 
in  the  design.  Indonesian  crafts- 
men make  designs  with  wonder- 
fully intricate  lines  and  dot- 
and-dash  patterns  by  using  a 
copper-and-bamboo  wax  appli- 
cator with  a  thin  spout  called  a 
tjanting.  Although  they  usually 
print  on  woven  cotton  or  silk, 
we  think  it  would  be  fun  to 
apply  the  batik  method  to  T- 
shirts  and  other  ready-made 
pieces  of  clothing,  to  sheets, 
and  even  to  fabric  that  is  al- 
ready printed. 

Through  a  friend  who  is  a 
textile  designer,  we've  discov- 
ered a  Batik  Kit  that  consists 
of  specially  prepared  wax,  four 
different  tjan tings,  three  Indone- 
sian dyes,  and  instructions,  all 
packaged  in  a  handmade  bam- 
boo box.  This  kit  may  be  found 
in  craft  shops,  or  you  can  get 
it  by  mail  from  us  for  $10.95 
postpaid. 


HANG  THE  FILES. 
FULL  CUBE  AHEAD 

Do  you  keep  diplomas,  tax 
records,  recipes,  clippings,  old 
love  letters?  Would  you  like  to 
be  able  to  lay  your  hands  on 
the  ones  you  want  when  you 
want  them?  You  can  with  a 
File  Cube  (in  stationery  shops 
or  for  $7.95  from  us,  postpaid). 

File  Cubes  are  made  of  stur- 
dy, plastic-coated,  water-resis- 
tant, solid  fiberboard.  They 
come  in  brilliant  orange,  yel- 
low, blue,  or  gray  to  color-code 
your  files.  When  a  Cube  is 
opened,  its  top  slides  neatly 
down  the  back  of  the  box,  re- 
vealing six  hanging  files,  each 
with  its  own  tab  for  identifi- 
cation of  the  contents.  Every- 
thing you  need  for  filing  comes 
to  you  in  one  box.  Just  open  it 
up  and  file  your  stuff  away. 

When  ordering  these  lOW'x 
1 3 "x  1 3"  File  Cubes  from  us, 
be  sure  to  specify  which  col- 
ors you  need. 


HINDSIGHT 

IS  ALWAYS  20  20 

The  best  example  of  the 
phenomenon  of  hindsight  seems 
to  arise  in  the  course  of  pur- 
chasing a  house,  especially 
when  you  consider  how  many 
years  you  may  have  to  live 
with  a  mistake  and  how  expen- 
sive homes  are.  A.M.  Watkins, 
in  his  newly  revised  edition  of 
How  to  Avoid  the  10  Biggest 
Home-Buying  Traps  ($2.95 
from  us,  postpaid)  gives  expert 
advice  on  how  to  judge  the 
quality  of  construction,  nego- 
tiate a  fair  price,  and  obtain  a 
good  mortgage.  The  gravest 
mistakes  home-buyers  make  are 
clearly  discussed  and  illustrated 
with  photographs  and  sketches. 
His  checklist  of  pitfalls  will  be 
invaluable  to  even  the  most  ex- 
perienced  house  hunters.  


ATTENTION! 
ALL 

HANDS  ON  DIRT 

Jim  Mattimore,  a  read( 
Croton-on-Hudson,  New 
just  finished  painting  tw 
rooms,  a  bathroom,  and 
in  his  home  and  still  h 
strength  to  share  a  coi 
Tool  discoveries  with  us. 

"I  have  very  sensitive 
Mr.  Mattimore  writes,  ' 
prospect  of  being  spatteri 
paint  and  then  having  | 
move  it  with  turpent 
abrasives  was  far  from 
ant.  A  friend  gave  me 
oz.  tube  of  DL  Non-S 
Skin  Protector  to  try.  Tl 
is  that  if  you  apply  it  f 
skin  before  painting,  thi 
will  rub  right  off.  I  wa 
tical,  but  I  tried  it  a 
Once  I'd  put  it  on,  I  f 
could  put  water-solubl 
paint,  oil-base  enamel,  ai' 
resistant  enamel  on  m 
without  irritating  it.  And 
remove  these  three  ki 
paint  by  simply  rubbing 
paper  towel  (the  rust-r' 
paint  took  more  rubbin 
the  others). 

"Seeing  that  I  was  p] 
my  friend  decided  to  a 
me  with  DL  Antiseptic 
Cleaner,  too.  He  thought 
want  it  for  times  vi 
couldn't  or  didn't  use  tl 
protector.  To  test  this  p 
I  put  some  of  the  flat  pai 
some  of  the  oil-base  ena 
my  bare  left  arm  (which 
diately  got  red  and  irr 
Once  they'd  dried,  I  u; 
waterless  hand  cleaner  ! 
paper  towel  to  remove' 
No  rubbing  was  necessaJ 
my  skin  stayed  soft.  B< 
hand  cleaner  and  the  sk 
tector  have  a  very  p 
smell.  Best  of  all,  they  d 
they  promise." 

The  WRAPAROU 
tried  these  products  on 
writer  repairman,  and 
worked  for  him  too. 
keep  a  tube  of  each  arot 
house  and  workshop  you 
ly  avoid  or  remove  paiffl 
and  oil  smears  from  youf 
Since  the  compounds  ai 
toxic,  they  can  be  used  b 
dren  too. 

DL  Antiseptic  Hand  < 
and  DL  Non-Silicone  Sk 
tector  are  available  in 
stores,  or  can  be  orde: 
mail  from  us  ($2.95  for 
of  tubes). 
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TIC 

ANTASTIC 

,hat  winter  is  practically 
1  what  are  you  going  to 
all  those  hanging  bas- 
^egonias,  spider  plants, 
ns,  azaleas,  and  that 
f  bamboo?  Until  re- 
le  purchase  of  a  green- 
as  an  extravagant  ex- 
:  and  its  construction  a 
e  of  broken  glass.  The 
ita  Greenhouse  is  the 
to  the  green  thumbs' 
This  portable  modular 
reenhouse  is  IV2  feet 
feet  wide,  and  4  feet 
.th  two  built-in  8-foot- 
iber  glass  workbenches 
tiler  plants  and  seed 
eath  which  larger  plants 
placed.  The  rigid,  tubu- 
»lastic  frame  snaps  to- 
ll less  than  an  hour 
ithe  use  of  screws,  nuts, 
The  clear,  heavy-duty, 
et-inhibited,  vinyl  skin 
ly  over  the  framework. 
I  greenhouse  is  all  shat- 
plastic,  it  will  never 
(st,  even  under  the  most 
orchid-growing  condi- 
id  it  will  never  need 

asaplanta,  which  weighs 
lbs.,  can  be  moved  in 
of  the  sun  as  the  seasons 
Victor  Holm,  a  profes- 
iant  man  from  Los  An- 
old   us   that   the  unit 
(be  placed  in  good,  fil- 
ilight,  not  in  full  sun." 
:  curious  about  the  sta- 
this  unit  in  a  high  wind, 
told  by  Mr.  Holm  that 
a  40-mph  April  wind- 
fis  Casaplanta,  which  at 
e  contained  only  three 
and  ten  4-inch  pots  of 
"stood  up  very  well  in 
i  and  did  not  move  at 
r  peace  of  mind,  you 


might  put  a  heavy  pot  or  a 
couple  of  bricks  in  each  corner. 

No  special  floor  or  founda- 
tion is  needed.  Just  level  the 
ground  beneath  the  Casaplanta 
to  keep  drafts  out  and  moisture 
and  heat  in.  One  of  our  apart- 
ment-dwelling staff  members, 
who  wants  a  Casaplanta  for 
growing  orchids  in  his  living 
room,  said  he  planned  to  have 
a  fiber  glass  "tray"  made  that 
would  act  as  a  floor  for  the 
greenhouse  and  protect  the  car- 
pet from  moisture  and  soil. 

The  Casaplanta  would  also  be 
excellent  and  economical  for 
growing  your  own  vegetables 
and  herbs  during  the  winter  and 
starting  and  forcing  all  kinds  of 
plants  into  bloom  no  matter 
what  the  season.  It's  just  the 
right  size  for  terrace  gardens, 
too. 

The  Casaplanta  is  available  at 
some  nurseries  or  from  us  for 
$1 19.95  postpaid. 


STEAMED  UP 

For  years  a  morning  shower 
turned  our  mirrors  into  a  misty 
mess;  trying  to  shave  and  wipe 
away  an  almost  Impressionistic 
reflection  of  yourself  in  the 
mirror  at  the  same  time  is  an 
agony.  We  tried  taking  cold 
showers,  leaving  the  bathroom 
door  open,  and  growing  a  beard. 
Nothing  worked.  Then  we  dis- 
covered Sillyclean,  a  silicone- 
treated  pad  that,  wiped  across 
mirrors,  eliminates  the  annoy- 
ance of  fogging  over.  It  really 
gives  you  a  clear  reflection. 
We've  used  this  pad  not  only 
on  the  bathroom  mirror  but 
also  on  the  car  windshield,  on 
windows  that  tend  to  fog  up  in 
winter,  and  even  on  a  glass- 
topped  table.  (That  does  away 
with  the  dripping  halos  from 
chilled  glasses  set  on  it.)  Each 
application  seems  to  last  about 
ten  days. 

Sillyclean  pads  are  guaranteed 
to  last  for  two  years.  They  may 
be  found  in  houseware  depart- 
ments or  ordered  from  us  for 
$1.95  postpaid. 


UNDER  COVER 

Imagine  a  blanket  that  can 
be  folded  to  fit  into  a  shirt 
pocket  and  opened  up  to  mea- 
sure 56"x84".  Well,  you  don't 
have  to  imagine  it,  because  it 
exists.  Made  of  amazingly 
strong,  silver  material  that  will 
not  crack,  mildew,  or  rot,  it's 


called  the  space  Emergency 
Blanket.  It  weighs  next  to  noth- 
ing, and  it's  disposable.  Accord- 
ing to  the  manufacturer,  the 
principles  of  super-insulation 
proven  in  space  missions  have 
been  employed  in  making  the 
blanket,  so  that  it  reflects  90% 
of  the  covered  person's  body 
heat  back  to  him  while  keeping 
out  wind,  snow,  or  rain. 

The  blanket  would  be  great 
to  have  along  if  bad  weather  hit 
unexpectedly  while  you  were  in 
the  mountains,  and  keeping  one 
in  the  glove  compartment  of  the 
car  for  emergencies  on  the  road 
might  prove  equally  useful.  Its 
silvery  surface  is  highly  reflec- 
tive, so  it  can  even  be  used  as 
a  signaling  device;  searchlights, 
flashlights,  and  headlights 
should  pick  it  up  in  the  darkest 
weather. 

We  recommend  the  space 
Emergency  Blanket  for  every 
car  and  camper  and  for  hunters, 
campers,  skiers,  and  hikers.  It 
is  available  in  sporting  goods 
stores  or  by  mail  from  us  for 
$2.25  postpaid. 


CUTTING  CORNERS 

If  you  have  ever  wanted  to 
build  a  doghouse,  or  frame  a 
picture  with  molding  of  your 
own  design,  or  construct  cab- 
inets or  a  hi-fi  system,  you  may 
have  found  yourself  stymied  by 
that  mysterious  puzzle  of  car- 
pentry— the  miter  box.  Just 
placing  the  wood  in  a  miter  box 
is  enough  to  unnerve  and  dis- 


courage most  would-be  carpen- 
ters. But  now  an  English  in- 
vention called  the  Jointmaster 
can  enable  even  the  beginner  to 
produce  lapped  dovetails,  tee 
bridles,  angled  halving,  and  all 
sorts  of  other  complicated  fit- 
tings with  his  own  handsaw  and 
chisel. 

The  Jointmaster  has  a  slot 
between  two  guide  pillars;  that's 
the  only  place  you  put  your 
saw.  Then,  by  positioning  pegs 
in  the  dowel  holes  in  the  base, 
you  can  cut  on  an  amazing  se- 
lection of  angles,  from  10°  to 
170°,  without  measuring,  mark- 
ing, or  reading  difficult  scales. 
Joint  after  joint  can  be  made 
with  production-line  speed  and 
accuracy. 

The  Jointmaster  may  be 
bought  in  lumberyards  and 
some  hardware  stores  or  from 
us  by  mail  for  $22.95  postpaid. 
Each  one  comes  with  an  il- 
lustrated step-by-step  instruction 
booklet,  and  the  manufacturer 
promises  that  his  "Advisory 
Department  is  as  close  as  your 
phone  or  mailbox." 


YOU  GET  THE  IDEA 

Since  we  can't  do  as  much  detective  work  as  we'd  like  in  digging 
out  especially  attractive  products,  we  would  welcome  your  help. 
If  you  are  willing  to  stake  your  personal  reputation  on  a  product 
that  has  served  you  more  than  satisfactorily,  send  us  a  testimonial. 
We'll  publish  it  if  space  permits  and  if  the  item  is  of  general  inter- 
est and  availability.  Write  TOOLS,  Harper's  Magazine,  Two  Park 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 


HOW  TO  ORDER 

If  you  care  to  order  these  items  from  us,  you  may  do  so  by 
sending  a  letter  to  Tools  for  Living,  c/o  Harper's  Magazine,  Two 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016.  Specify  the  item,  quantity 
of  each  item,  and  color  (if  needed).  Price  is  that  indicated  in  the 
descriptions  above.  Add  up  the  total  for  all  items  you  order  (N.Y. 
residents  add  appropriate  sales  tax).  Enclose  a  check  for  the  total 
amount,  payable  to  Harper's  Magazine.  If  you  prefer  to  charge 
your  BankAmericard  or  Master  Charge,  indicate  your  card  num- 
ber and  expiration  date.  You  may  also  order  the  books  that  are 
discussed  in  Starting  Points  by  following  these  same  instructions. 
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READERS 


What  5  Cooking? 

The  July  1973  WRAP- 
AROUND on  "Food:  The  Spir- 
it Made  Flesh"  inspired  a  num- 
ber of  readers  to  examine  their 
own  ideas  about  food.  We  re- 
ceived quite  a  few  thoughtful, 
detailed  letters — see  below — and 
the  only  generalization  we  could 
make  about  them  was  that 
most  meat-eaters  seem  to  be  too 
busy  chewing  the  fat  to  engage 
in  epistolary  endeavors. 

We  welcome  more  letters  on 
the  subject. 


Although  WRAPAROUND 
states  that  "man  should  be  ele- 
vated by  the  food  he  eats," 
"that  we  can  ceremonialize  eat- 
ing," and  that  the  McDonald 's 
syndrome  negates  both  of  these 
aims,  you  did  not  mention  one 
of  the  most  serious  results  of 
the  fast  hamburger.  As  more 
and  more  youngsters  (and 
adults)  grab  a  hasty  meal  at 
the  quick-food  stand,  our  fam- 
ily dinner  hour  is  rapidly  dis- 
appearing. The  importance  of 
the  family  gathering  at  meal- 
time in  the  socialization  of 
the  offspring  is  undisputed.  To 
quote  George  Gilder  {Harper's, 
July  1973,  p.  44),  ". .  .the  fam- 
ily is  the  only  agency  that  can 
be  depended  upon  to  induce  en- 
during changes  in  its  members' 
character  and  commitment.  It 
is,  most  importantly,  the  only 
uncoercive  way  to  transform  in- 
dividuals, loose  in  social  time 
and  space,  into  voluntary  par- 
ticipants in  the  social  order." 

In  the  past,  the  main  time 
for  members  of  the  family  to 
be  together  was  dinnertime, 
when  Mom,  Dad ,  and  the  kids 
shared  ideas,  learned  about  their 
respective  responsibilities  and 
positions,  developed  family  tra- 
ditions, acquired  manners  and 
social  graces,  and  felt  part  of 
their  heritage.  Unfortunately, 
today  even  that  one  hour  is  be- 
ing usurped  as  people  grab  the 
all-American  repast  of  a  vi- 
tamin-devoid, calorie-crammed 
combo  of  a  hamburger,  greasy 
French  fries,  ersatz  milkshake 
and  canned-apple  turnover.  I 
lament  the  lack  of  pleasure  and 
nourishment  in  such  food  but. 
even  more,  I  lament  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  family  dinner- 
time and  the  void  it  leaves  in 
the  lives  of  many  Americans. 

— C.  K.  Graf 
Frederick,  Md. 


I  would  like  to  verify  several 
of  Sherman  Chickering's  com- 
ments about  fasting,  vegetarian- 
ism, and  efficiency,  since  these 
points  are  not  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained by  conventional  scien- 
tific wisdom. 

First,  as  a  vegetarian  I  en- 
joy and  crave  simple ,  uncooked, 
unadulterated  foods,  whereas  I 
used  to  enjoy  elaborate  pre- 
pared dishes  almost  exclusively 
when  I  operated  on  the  meat- 
eating  standard.  Secondly,  I  re- 
quire far  less  protein  and  cal- 
orie intake  than  my  former 
meat-eating  self.  How  can  this 
be  when  I  am  supposedly  using 
less  efficient,  slightly  defective 
protein  sources?  It  is  even  more 
puzzling  when  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  exercise  and  energy  is 
correlated  to  my  new  diet  con- 
sciousness. In  addition,  I  func- 
tion optimally  on  six  hours  of 
sleep. 

Perhaps  the  combination  of 
vegetarianism,  periodic  fasting, 
careful  selection  at  the  super- 
market, and,  in  my  case,  reg- 
ular vigorous  exercise  contrib- 
utes to  my  superlative  health. 
Nonorganic  factors  immediately 
come  to  mind,  however.  First, 
I  show  a  number  of  "symptoms" 
of  the  meditator,  though  I  don't 
meditate.  Secondly,  now  that  I 
view  my  body  as  my  ally,  not 
merely  a  vehicle  for  my  head, 
I  have  demonstrated  to  myself 
that  I  need  no  more  or  less  than 
I  think  I  need. 

Given  some  unknown  biolog- 
ically determined  base  line,  it 
seems  that  the  basis  of  our  con- 
sumptive and  operative  guide- 
lines is  in  our  heads,  not  in 
our  bodies.  At  the  risk  of  pro- 
pounding the  obvious  or  trite,  1 
suggest  a  careful  reading  of  The 
Natural  Mind  by  Andrew  Weil 
and  of  Carlos  Castaneda's  works 
may  reveal  an  orientation  to 
living  and  concomitant  con- 
suming that  unifies  perception, 
consumption,  and  energy  in  all 
cultures,  not  just  exotic  ones. 

— C.  A.  Brown 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

For  the  past  three  years,  since 
I've  been  a  vegetarian,  I've  had 
trouble  with  meat-eaters.  May- 
be it  would  be  more  accurate 
to  say  that  they've  had  trouble 
with  me.  A  fellow  plant-eater 
warned  me  that  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult: "Being  a  vegetarian  is 
like  being  a  nudist.  It's  all  right 
to  practice  in  privacy,  but  once 
you  bring  your  habits  out  into 


the  open,  watch  out."  Harass- 
ment, discrimination,  unpro- 
voked attack. 

Cows,  sheep,  and  pigs — the 
animals  that  take  their  places 
(in  somewhat  altered  form)  at 
American  tables  each  evening, 
do  not  themselves  eat  meat;  they 
eat  grass.  I  opted  for  vegeta- 
bles. I  brought  home  new  green 
ones,  yellow  ones,  white  ones, 
and  I  cooked  them.  My  kitchen 
had  a  new  smell  and  a  new  tex- 
ture. 

Others  were  not  impressed. 
No  one  really  understands  vege- 
tarianism. "But  what  do  you 
eat  instead?"  asked  my  doctor 
father.  As  an  editor  obliged  to 
take  authors  and  agents  on  ex- 
pense-account lunches,  I  sensed 
the  discriminatory  attitude  of 
waiters  toward  my  gustatory 
preferences.  "Lady,  you  mean 
you  want  two  side  orders  of 
vegetables  and  no  main 
course?"  "Specials  of  the  day 
are  roast  pork  with  apples  and 
veal  in  white  wine:  what'll  ya 
have?"  I  felt  the  hostility  even 
at  parties.  Once  I  received  an 
invitation  with  the  instruction 
"BYOB"  written  at  the  bottom. 
And  then  the  personal  aside: 
"Judith,  for  you  this  means, 
Bring  Your  Own  Broccoli." 

I  decided  to  try  to  reconstruct 
the  course  of  events  that  led  to 
this  prejudice  in  our  society.  I 
recalled  that  in  the  fifth  grade 
my  teacher  had  told  us  that 
Stone  Age  man  gathered  his 
food.  The  nut  and  berry  pick- 
ers, she  explained,  were  very 
unsophisticated.  Then  man  be- 
came a  hunter:  he  went  out  and 
slew  his  food.  My  teacher  held 
the  carnivore  in  high  esteem. 
She  called  this  brave  innovator 
The  Father  of  the  Hamburger. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  my  teach- 
er was  not  the  only  one  pulling 
for  the  killer/eater.  There  was 
the  nutritionist  at  college  offer- 
ing well-balanced  meals  and 
serving  me  roast  beef  with  nat- 
ural gravy  each  Tuesday  and 
Friday  night.  There  was  the 
nurse  in  the  hospital  bringing 
me  an  overdone  piece  of  pot 
roast  after  I  broke  my  leg. 
There    were    those  goddamn 


vending  machines  in  g 
tions  up  and  down  t 
tional  highways  sendir  f 
bologna  sandwiches  whe 
you  needed  was  a  b( 
brown  rice.  In  the  supen 
too,  there  was  a  di 
made.  Over  the  meat 
were  signs  proclaiming, 
Ribs,  Grade-A  Meat,"  1 
Young  Spring  Lamb,"  as 
one  introducing,  "Plump 
en  Breasts."  For  vegt 
however,  one-word  ID 
only:  "Onions,"  "Caulifl 
"Spinach." 

Eating  on  the  street 
further  problems  for  v 
ians.  The  carts  that  tra 
New  York  avenues  se 
dogs,  chiliburgers,  tacos, 
laki.  No  one  wants  to  i 
sprouts  or  a  glass  of  beet 
They  look  at  me  oddly 
I  ask  for  sauerkraut  on 
hold  the  dog.  But  what  a 
expect  from  a  carnivore 
learning  to  cope. 

—Judith 
New  York) 


I  n  your  excellent 
AROUND  feature  for 
Carole  Getzoff  writes:  "t 
biotic  ideas  are  basically  ' 
tal  and  were  brought  t 
country  in  the  1950s  by  a 
nese  named  George  Ol 
who  claimed  to  have  cure*1 
self  of  a  number  of  fate 
eases  by  following  a  stric 
Ohsawa  claimed  it  wa 
same  diet  that  brought  '1( 
ity  and  rejuvenation'  to  th 
monks  in  the  ancient  Jai 
monasteries." 

Macrobiotics  did  not 
with  George  Ohsawa,  but 
the  Greek  philosopher  P) 
oras  and  the  greatest  of  all 
sicians,  Hippocrates.  Dio 
of  Sicily  wrote:  "Pytha 
judged  eating  flesh  as  some 
abominable.  ...  he  asked 
men  should  live  in  a  si 
way;  for  the  excesses  | 
away  fortune  as  well  as  s 
health,  since  most  illnesses 
their  origin  in  intemperance 
latter  being  a  result  of  <jj 
He  persuaded  many  to  eat 
uncooked  food  and  to  ji 
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As  part  of  its  campaign  to  spread  the  co-op  spirit  right 
the  face  of  America,  a  group  called  Food  Conspiracies  pul 
38-page  handbook  that  tells  you  how  to  start  and  operate  a 
borhood  nonprofit  food  co-op.  The  booklet  offers  a  good 
specific  and  sensible  guidance  in  an  engagingly  enthusiastic  I 
ner.  Copies  of  "Food  Cooperatives"  are  $1,  from  Food  CO 
acies,  165  West  Harvey  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19144. 


INFORM/ 


;r."  Hippocrates,  who 
in  460  B.C.  and  who, 
to  tradition,  died  at 
I  100,  said:  "Strength, 
nd  nourishment  result 
it  food.  Every  physi- 
Id  be  a  skilled  student 
.  If  he  wishes  to  per- 
duties  properly,  he 
-ive  to  know  the  rela- 
:h  exists  between  the 
men  and  the  articles 
md  drink  which  they 

ie  word  "macrobiotics" 
riginate  with  Ohsawa. 
ik  Are  You  Confused? 
o  Airola  writes:  "The 
macrobiotics  goes  back 

to  a  great  physician, 
•  and  professor,  Chris- 
helm  Hufeland,  who 

worked  in  Berlin.  He 
oook  which  he  called 
itik — The  Art  of  Pro- 
Human  Life.  Ohsawa 
borrowed  the  word 
by    Hufeland  and 

own  dietary  system 
,  giving  it  an  Oriental 

ope  in  the  18th  and 
juries  there  were  many 
its  of  a  macrobiotic 
living.  These  include 
'Hahn,  Eduard  Baltzer, 
■ich  Lahmann,  and  Dr. 
r  Haig.  Dr.  Arbuthnot 
d  the  anthropologist 
ar  Keith  were  writing 
iring  about  a  diet  of 
n-denatured  foods  in 
is,  1930s,  and  1940s, 
amous   European  ad- 

a  macrobiotic  diet  is 
ish  biologist  Ebba  Wa- 
.nother  promoter  of  a 
macrobiotic,  long-life 
he  great  Swiss  physi- 

Bircher-Benner.  Both 
nen  lectured  and  wrote 
Thirties,   Forties,  and 

own  country  we  can 
the   well-known  Dr. 
arrel,  the  chemist  and 
ist  Alfred  W.  McCann, 
John  Harvey  Kellogg, 
eat  virtue  of  the  mac- 
diets  of  all  these  men 
hey  grew  out  of  our 
culture  and  our  West- 
ry  needs.  Ohsawa  only 
the  macrobiotic  waters 
brown  -  rice  mystique 
esoteric  yin-yang  doc- 
selecting  foods.  More 
,  Ohsawa,  by  cunning- 
g  his  macrobiotic  diet 
Zen  of  Buddhism,  suc- 
n  misleading  a  whole 
■n  of  seekers  after  spir- 


itual liberation.  Ohsawa  claims 
that  his  diet  brought  "longevity 
and  rejuvenation  to  the  Zen 
monks  in  the  ancient  Japanese 
monasteries."  This  is  highly 
questionable.  It  may  be  that 
Zen  monks  in  ancient  Japan 
occasionally  ate  brown  rice,  es- 
pecially in  time  of  great  poverty 
when  no  other  kind  was  avail- 
able, and  very  likely  they  found 
it  just  as  unpalatable  and  hard 
to  digest  as  most  Zen  Buddhist 
monks  in  Zen  monasteries  in 
Japan  today  find  it. 

What  fools  the  Buddha  and 
the  great  Zen  masters  were  to 
have  struggled  so  mightily  to 
attain  self-realization  when  all 
they  had  to  do  was  eat  a  prop- 
er mixture  of  yin  and  yang 
food  and,  presto,  Enlightenment 
could  be  had  effortlessly,  pain- 
lessly! We  may  be  sure  the  great 
Zen  masters  knew  the  value  of 
simple,  natural  food.  Yet  how 
remarkable  that  nowhere  in 
their  writings  do  we  find  even 
the  slightest  hint  that  their 
crowning  experience  was  at- 
tained through  diet.  It  remained 
for  George  Ohsawa  and  his  fa- 
natical followers  to  propound 
the  fantastic  doctrine  that  the 
Supreme  Judgment  (by  which 
he  means,  of  course,  Enlighten- 
ment) could  be  attained  by  fol- 
lowing his  macrobiotic  diet. 

— Philip  Kapleau 
Rochester,  N.Y. 


As  always,  we  welcome  any 
suggestions,  reports,  or  excerpts 
(with  title,  author,  publisher, 
and  date  of  publication  for  the 
source  of  each)  that  turn  you 
on.  Please  send  them  to  WRAP- 
AROUND, Harper's  Magazine, 
Two  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10016. 

Future  topics  include: 
Perception 
Time 
Boredom 
Secrets 
Adventure 
Work 

Volunteering 
Retirement 
I  Masks 

Dealing  with  death 
Shelter 

Love  and  marriage 
The  telephone 
Making  cities  livable 
Sense  of  place 


CLASSIFIED  H  A  I  I  S 

Rates:  $1.00  per  word.  (10-word  min- 
imum. Deduct  10£  a  word  if  ad  is  to 
run  six  times;  deduct  20(  a  word  ii 
ad  is  to  run  twelve  times.) 
All  ads  must  be  prepaid  at  the  time 
you  send  your  insertion.  (If  you  arc 
ordering  more  than  one  insertion, 
please  send  full  amount  to  qualify  tor 
discount.)  There  are  no  Harper's  box 
numbers,  but  you're  free  to  use  your 
own — just  give  us  full  information 
about  your  name  and  address.  Tele- 
phone numbers  count  as  two  words, 
as  do  box  numbers.  Zip  codes  count 
as  one  word. 

Copy  must  be  received  by  the  8th  of 
the  second  month  prior  to  the  issue 
date. 

Harper's  Magazine 
Classified  Advertising  Department 
2  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10016 
ON  IKS k A S  EMFLOVMKNI 


Exciting  overseas  Jobs.  Directory  $  1 .00. 
Research  Associates,  Box  889-H, 
Belmont,  California  94002. 
Worldwide  opportunities  . . .  Australia, 
Europe,  Asia,  South  America!  All  Oc- 
cupations! $700-$4,000  Monthly!  Em- 
ployment International,  Box  29217- 
HY,  Indianapolis,  Indiana  46229. 
Overseas  opportunities — Now  Avail- 
able! Free  Transportation!  Complete 
information  .  .  .  plus  Directory  of  200 
companies  hiring  thousands  world- 
wide ...  all  occupations.  Send  $2.00. 
INTERNATIONAL  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES Box  29232  HV,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana  46229. 


TRAVEL 


Village  museum  &  Unitarian  church 

will  take  few  teenage  boys  for  year 
of  history,  travel.  Standish  Museums, 
East  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts. 
Antigua,  W.I.  Falmouth  Harbour 
Studio  Apartments.  Maid  and  shop- 
ping service.  Private  beach.  Swim- 
ming, fishing,  sailing.  Boats  and 
equipment  gratis.  Write  for  color 
brochure.  Falmouth  Harbour,  770 
Welch  Rd  ,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  94304. 
Phone  (415,  325-5627. 

San  Bias  Islands,  Panama.  Three- 
week  study-tour  among  Kuna  Indians. 
Live  in  Indian  villages,  travel  by 
dugout.  Offered  January  and  summer. 
Three  semester-hour  credits,  enroll- 
ment limited.  $549  includes  tuition, 
housing,  food,  inter-island  travel,  air- 
fare Miami-Panama-Miami.  MAT 
Program,  Fairleigh  Dickinson  Univer- 
sity, Teaneck,  N.  J.  07666. 

HEALTH  RESORTS 
Healthful  vacationing— Fasting.  Re- 
ducing. Rejuvenation.  Wholesome 
foods.  Organic  gardens.  Peaceful  sur> 
roundings.  Pool,  boats,  solariums. 
Beaches.  Health  classes.  SHANGRI- 
LA,  Bonita  Springs,  Fla.  33923-HA. 

 REAL  ESTATE 

Government  lands  .  .  .  FROM  $7.50/ 
ACRE!  Vacationing,  Farming,  In- 
vestment! Exclusive  "Government 
Land  Buyer's  Guide"  .  .  .  plus  "Land 
Opportunity  Review"  listing  land* 
throughout  U.S.  Send  $1.00.  Surplus 
Lands,  Box  6558-HY,  Washington, 
D  C.  20009. 

Central  Ontario — Choice  640-acre 
sportsmen's  paradises  still  available 
— $20.00  plus  $6.50  taxes  yearly. 
Maps,  pictures,  $2.00  (refundable,). 
Information  Bureau,  Norval  31,  On- 
tario, Canada. 


v  \<  \  l  ion  IIOMhS 

Grand  Cayman,  BWI— Ideal  for  1-4 

Families.  Villa  with  4  separate  apart 
ments.  Each  with  3  bedrooms,  IVi 
baths,  Patios,  Completely  air-condi- 
tioned. On  water.  All  rooms  face 
Caribbean.  $375  per  week  per  apart- 
ment including  maid  service.  Avail- 
able starting  Jan.  4th.  (212)  758-3232. 
Myles,  160  E.  56  St.,  N.Y.C. 

VACATIONS 
Home  Exchange.  The  sensible,  eco- 
nomical way  to  vacation  in  comfort. 
Write  Viking  Home  Exchange,  Box 
3007,  St.  Paul,  Minn,  55165. 
Teachers'  Vacation  Exchange — List- 
ings  available  California,  New  York, 
Dept.  A. P.O.  Box  4427,  Pasadena, 
Calif.  91106. 

r.Ot  KMETS 
Wlnemakers  . . .  free  illustrated  sup- 
ply  catalogue  of  yeasts,  equipment. 
Recipes.   Continental   Box  18223-H, 
Indianapolis,  Ind  46218 

Winemakers.  Free  illustrated  cat- 
alogue of  yeasts,  equipment.  Semplex, 
Box  12276  J,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
55412. 

Winemakers.  Free  catalogue  of  tup- 
plies,  equipment.   Wine  Shop,  Box 
1290-E  Lewiston,  Maine  04240. 
V\  ineiiiakers-Hrew masters.       'I  icintn- 

dous  selection.  Fast  service.  Free 
catalogue.  Wine  Craft;  Columbia 
Mall,  Columbia,  Md  21044. 


LITERARY  in  lERESTS 
Library  Information.  Research  by  pro- 
fessional librarians.  All  fields.  Box 
8202H,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15217. 
Manuscripts,  Reports,  A    tkrnic  wip- 
ing, editing.  All  subjects.  Reasonable, 
Personalized,  Confidential,  Profession- 
al team  at  work.  RC  Research,  Box 
138,  Dayton,  Washington  99328. 
"Sound  Simbulz,"  MAsheeN  and  man 
need  th-E-M.  $1.00  ppd.  Typewritten 
symbols,  45  Belleview  Avenue,  Butler, 

N.  J.  07405.  

BOOKS 

Publishers'  overstocks  catalogue  Free. 
Bookseller,  Box  5450,  Sherman,  Conn. 

06784.  

Good  Used  Books— Wide  Variety, 
Intelligent  Selection.  Libraries  Buy 
Regularly;  You  Can  Too!  History, 
Fiction,  Social  Sciences,  Literature, 
Misc.  Subjects.  Send  dollar  for  listing 
of  20,000  titles  and  prices.  Editions, 
Desk  H,  Boiceville,  N.Y.  12412. 
Any  out-of-print  books  located.  No 
obligation.    Spinelli,    32  Elmwood, 

Crafton,  Pa.  15205.  

Acupuncture  training  manuals,  books, 
supplies,  catalogue.  Hing,  Box  2I9W 

Toronto,  Canada  M6M  4Z2.  

Publish  your  book!  Join  our  success- 
ful authors;  publicity,  advertising, 
promotion,  beautiful  books.  All  sub- 
jects invited.  Send  for  free  manuscript 
report  and  detailed  booklet.  Carlton 
Press,  (Dept.  HZM),  84  Fifth  Ave., 

New  York  10011.  

Save  Money.  Visit  New  York  Book 
Shoppe.  Bring  Lists,  4  West  43  St. 

N.Y.C.  

Books  about  Architecture.  Transpor- 
tation and  Urban  Environments.  To 
receive  our  periodic  price  list,  without 
obligation,  write:  Desk  HM,  The 
Rigley  Book  Company,  P.  O.  Box 
26012,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94126. 


US 


TION 


Beyond  birth  &  death,  Perfection  of 
Yoga,  $2  ea.,  available  now,  ISKCON 
Books  439  Henry  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
11231. 


Out  of  print.  Send  wants,  Bookdealer, 
39  N.  Browning  Ave.  Tenafly,  N.J. 
07670. 


Looking  for  a  book?  Large  stock, 
free  search  service.  Also  free  cata- 
logues. Dabney  Co.,  Box  31061-HP, 
Washington,  D  C.  20031. 


BookOut  from  Yale.  Huge  bargains 
on  hundreds  of  books.  Act  now,  sale 
ends  Dec.  31.  For  free  catalogue 
write:  BookOut,  Yale  University 
Press,  Dept  H,  92  A  Yale  Station, 
New  Haven,  Conn.  06520. 


BOOKPLATES 


Free  catalogue.  Many  beautiful  de- 
signs. Antioch  Bookplates.  Box  28T. 
Yellow  Springs,  Ohio  45387. 

 PUBLICATIONS 

Archeology  newsletter.  Fascinating! 
Ask  for  illustrated  circular,  or  send 
$6.00  for  two  years'  subscription.  O. 
H.  Reiss  Co.,  243  East  39  St.  N.Y. 
10016. 

FOREIGN  NEWSPAPERS 
Worldwide  English  Newspapers.  Nov- 
el gift.  Samplers:  12  newspapers/12 
countries:  $4.98;  or  7/7:  $2.98.  FREE 
BROCHURE.  MULTINEWSPA- 
PERS,  Box  DE,  Dana  Point,  Calif. 
92629.  

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 
Free  Catalogue  for  Organic  Gardeners. 
Describes  herbs,  oriental  vegetable 
seeds,  rare  gourds,  yogurt  cultures, 
sourdough  starters,  herbal  teas,  coun- 
try winemaking,  etc.  Nicholas  Garden 
Nursery,  Northpac  Highway,  Albany, 
Oregon  97321. 

$25.00  Hundred  stuffing  envelopes. 
Beginner's  Kit.  $1.00  (refundable). 
Lewcard,  H392SC,  Brea,  CA.  92621. 
Interested  in  owning  a  franchise? — 
business  of  your  own,  or  full  or  part 
time  money-making  opportunities? 
Find  out  what's  available.  Send  name 
for  FREE  5-month  subscription  to 
Salesman's  Opportunity  Magazine, 
Dept.  1318,  1460  Hancock  Center, 
Chicago,  111.  60611. 

Import-export  opportunity,  profitable, 

world-wide,  mail  order  business  from 
home,  without  capital  or  travel  abroad. 
We  ship  plan  for  no-risk  examina- 
tion. Experience  unnecessary.  Free 
report.  Mellinger,  Dept.  G102B, 
Woodland  Hills,  California  91364. 
How  to  make  money  writing  short 
paragraphs.  Information  Free  on 
"Home  Studies  in  Writing."  Barrett 
Dept.  C-77-C,  6216  N.  Clark,  Chicago 
60660. 

Earn  big  sparetime  cash  with  your 
Sensahumor!  Professional's  complete 
Gagwriters  Guide  $4.00.  Moneyback 
guarantee!  Peyser,  Box  434-H-I 
Randallstown,  Md.  21133. 
Import-mail  order  opportunity  free  at 
our  risk  and  expense  for  one  full 
year.  Earn  $15,000  or  pay  nothing. 
Details:  Northeast  Imports,  World 
Trade  Division,  Box  1UH11,  Fremont 
N.  H.  03044. 

Finder's  fees?  Turn  contacts  into 
cash.  Two  Survey  Reports.  Trial  Mem- 
bership Kit.  Send  $2.  Finderhood 
(HA-2),  15  West  38lh  St.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10018. 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

Changing  careers?  Men  and  women 
do  it  successfully  through  CAREER 
MANAGEMENT,  101  Park  Street, 
Montclair,  N.J.  07042,  (201)  783-7878; 
2935  Dixwcll  Ave.,  Hamden,  Conn. 
06518,  (203)  281-0568. 

MERCHANDISE  FOR  SALE 


Wallpapers — discounts.     We  supply 
any    wallcovering:  Walltex-Sanitas- 
Birge-Schumacher-Strahan.  Write  for 
lowest-quote  free  brochures:  We  pay 
postage.  Shriber's,  3222  Brighton  Rd 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15212. 
Musical   beer  steins  .  . .  direct  from 
Germany.   A   size   for   every  taste. 
Brochure.  Cundiff,   140  Steven  Dr., 
Ypsilanti,  Mich.  48197. 
Mink  coats 
Stoles!  Box 
York. 


$395.  Jackets!  Capes! 
550H,   Freeport,  New 


"Secrets  that  decorators  don't  always 
tell  you  about  wallcoverings" — Copy 
25*.    Shriber's,    3222   Brighton  Rd 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15212. 


Make  yourself  a  cape,  coat,  long 
skirt,  ruana  of  AVOCA  Irish  tweed 
or  blanket.  Fantastic  Irish  traditional 
cloak  for  evening.  Irish  sweaters, 
tweed  hats.  Carol  Brown,  Putney 
Vt.  05346. 


Oriental  imports— Large  36-page  cat- 
alogue $1.00— refundable  with  first 
order.  Koriental  imports,  nc.  4900 
Leesburg  Pike.  Alexandria,  Va.  22302. 


New  kite  idea— Looks  like  airplane, 
Flies  on  two  lines  for  stability.  Ready 
built  40"  Biplane  complete  with  lines. 
Send  $25  to:  Joe  Butler  P.O.  Box  123 
Weatherford,  Texas  76086. 


Feel  fit  again!  Unique  scientific  ex- 
ercise device  restores  fitness — cardio- 
vascular, respiratory,  neuromuscular. 
Quick.  Compact.  All  ages.  Tested 
university  laboratories.  Brochure. 
CISCO  Dept.  D-6,  Box  403,  Lincoln 
111.  62656. 

For  the  discriminating  smoker — Enjoy 
the  luxury  and  beauty  of  hand  carved 
meerschaum  pipes.  Free  catalogue- 
Conner  Imports,  Box  9574-HI,  San 
Jose,  Calif.  95157. 

Holy  Land  products— Slides,  Pictures, 
Postcards,  Olive  Wood  and  Mother 
of  Pearl  Crafts,  Jewelry,  Souvenirs, 
etc.  Free  Catalogue.  Fauth,  P.O.  Box 
10373-M,  Jerusalem,  Israel. 
Hard-to-find  tools,  garden  equipment' 
outdoor  gear.  A  truly  exceptional  68- 
page  catalogue  featuring  fine  quality 
products  rarely  found  elsewhere.  50* 
for  two-year  subscription  (10  issues) 
Brookstone  Company,  Peterborough. 
N.H.  03458. 


OUT  OF  THIS  WORLD 


Moon  lot  deeds,  only  $2.00,  colorful, 
unique,  individual  acre  lots.  WIL- 
BARCORP.  Box  902-H,  Cape  Cana- 
veral, Fla.  32920. 

RECORDS 
Free  200-page  catalogue,  1,400  New 
stereo  recordings.  Renaissance,  Ba- 
roque, Classical,  Romantic,  Modern 
Music.  Not  sold  in  stores.  Not  listed 
in  Schwann's.  Highest  quality!  Bud- 
get label  prices!  Available  only  by 
mail,  MUSICAL  HERITAGE  SOCI- 
ETY, Box  932  HM,  New  York,  N  Y 
10023. 


CATALOGUES 


Catalogues!  Receive  many!  Catalogue 
Directory  $1.00.  Box  33098,  District 
Heights,  Md.  20028. 


Free  catalogue:  Low  direct  prices.  Di- 
amonds, Sapphires,  Silks,  Cosmetics, 
Crystal,  Hunting,  Fishing,  Camping 
supplies.  Herter's  Inc.  Dept.  C20, 
Waseca,  .Minn.  56093. 


TAPES 


Scotch  tapes.  Discounts!  Catalogue 
10*.  Tower,  Box  33098,  District 
Heights,  Md.  20028. 


Beat  inflation.  Send  $1.50  for  Direc- 
tory of  budget  motels  throughout  the 
United  States.  Weber  Associates,  41 
Glen,  Norwalk,  Conn.  06850. 
ART 

"Getting  started  in  stained  glass,"  50* 

Whittcmore,  Box  2065BX,  Hanover, 

Massachusetts  02339. 

M.  C.  Escher,  original  lithographs 

"Waterfall"  and  "Concave-Convex" 
available  from  private  owner.  Inqui- 
ries to  P.O.  Box  4975,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  94101. 

Geometric  designs,  list  10*  Shepard 
Design,    Dept.    H.    P.O.    Box  547 

Cheyenne,  Wyo.  82001. 

MM  Offering— William  Faulkner's 
Home— Rowanoak — Three  sets  of  pro- 
fessional photographs.  (8  8x10  Ekta- 
color  prints  per  set.)  Set  one:  exterior 
views  of  house  and  grounds.  Set  two: 
Interior  views  of  main  house.  Set 
three:  Local  settings  pertinent  to 
Faulkner's  works.  First  set  $37.50— 
each  additional  set  (at  time  of  order) 
$27.50.  Outside  U.S.A.  add  $2.50  per 
order.  Traveler's  check  or  money 
order  to:  Historical  Graphics,  Box 
648  Oxford,  Miss.  38655. 

SCHOOLS  " 


High  school  at  home.  Texts  furnished 
—low  monthly  payments — credit  for 
previous  high-school  studies.  Estab- 
lished 1897.  Member  NHSC.  Amer- 
ican School,  Dept.  X718,  850  East 
58  St.  Chicago,  111.  60637. 
College  degree  at  home.  Your  choice 
of  subjects  incl.  Law.  Easy  tuition 
plan.  Williams  College,  915  Cerrillos 
Road,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  87501. 


Parents — free  advisory  service — In- 
dependent schools,  summer  study, 
private  camps  visited  and  evaluated 
since  1936.  For  free  recommendations 
and  342-page  Educational  Register, 
give  child's  age,  grade,  interests, 
needs,  geo.  preference  &  proposed 
entrance  date.  Vincent-Curtis,  Rm. 
25-H,  224  Clarendon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
02116. 


 PERSONALS 

Handwriting  analysis  in  depth.  Send 
sample  and  $10.00  to  Elisabeth  King, 
41  East  29th  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10016. 
Kabala  name  analysis  write  Valery, 
Box  4111,  Inglewood,  Calif.  90309. 
Humanism:  Position  of  Buckminster 
Fuller,  Thomas  Szasz,  Julian  Huxley. 
A  complete  philosophy  and  move- 
ment for  humane  social  action.  Free 
information — American  Humanist  As- 
sociation, Department  HR,  Box  7692, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94121. 
Single?  "Let  'TEAM'  make  you  a 
team."  SCIENTIFIC  COMPUTER- 
IZED MATCHING,  Nationwide. 
"TEAM,"  1270  Broadway,  N.Y.C. 
Harper's-type  woman  in  50s  wants 
friendship  with  man  who  has  liberal 
interests.  Box  V-34,  V.  A.  Hospital, 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.  94304. 
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Your  Handwriting  Analyze 
ptehensive    7-9-pagc  descj 
your  personality  as  rcvcalef 
handwriting.    Send    a  10 
sample   and   $10.00   lo  H§ 
Analysis  Cenlcr,  Box  1 33.  S  I 
III.  62705. 
Karmic  Astrology.  Know  th^ 
dollars.    Binh   data.  Know' 
Box  489,  Cornwells  HgtsJ 
Ambitious  man  wants  tcl 
bitious  woman  of  relirenfl 
more.    Business  know-hql 
Owner  of  home  and  caM 
help  someone   I  need  someol 
me.  Browning.  Box  5819 
Toronto,  Ontario. 
Man,  44,  155  lbs,  5'  10",  L 
est,  romantic,  humorousi 
ful,  imaginative,  clean,  rju, 
friendly,  faithful,  not  conv 
good-looking,   behaves  like  . 
bo,"  will   marry,  worship  (au 
any  country),  an  unusual,  cJ 
woman,  financially  well  off] 
to:  (1)  Let  me  pcrsonallyL 
home,  on  suburban/couiMB 
spacious,  timeless,  romantic  f 
tical  (my  future  specialtwB 
dens,  pools,  fountains,  coul 
cost:  fraction  commercial  H 
financially,  emotionally  put] 
architect's  degree.  I 
I:  admire  Wrigh:  Gaudi,  d 
Portman,   Stone,   many  othj 
books,   magazines,   any  typi 
fireplaces,  candlelight,  vernaq 
commercial  architecture, 
conversation,    ideas,  tennis,! 
travel,   most    activities  occi 
privacy,  discretion. 

You:  height,  weight,  racd 
occupation,  looks,  age  (preSJ 
not  important;  your  personal* 
creet,  decisive,  interested.  Ml 
enjoy  humor,  dare  to  be  )|H 
not  a  freak,  quietly  aggresa 
both  the  unusual  and  conn 
open-minded,  generous,  3 
neithei  prudish  noi  promise™ 
ing  to  aim  high.  | 
Being  warm,  grateful,  fl 
minded,  I  will  return  your  1(9 
investment  many  times  oveiL 
qualify  and  need  lo  be  needej 
reply  thru  your  clergyman/il 
-hi  will  be  angered.  Poll 
Box  #15465,  Phoenix,  ArizJ 
Oriental  correspondence  foj 
gentlemen!  PhotographsT 
tion,  $1.00.  Inter-Pacificl 
HM  Birmingham.  Michigaj 
Nationwide  introductions!  < 
formation!  "Identity,"  Boifl 

Royal    Oak,    Michigan  480M 

New  progressive  politician]! 
middle-aged  wealthy  femaleT 
iia^e.   P.O.  Bo\   145.  Louis* 

40201. 

Snoring  problem?  For  free ^ 
tion  explaining  the  first  al 
guaranteed  cure  ever  offers 
Crostionics,  Box  8  I -ft,  CorpuJ 
Texas  78412. 
Free  gift  catalogue!  Rosenbed 
A6B,  616:  Peterson.  WoodlaJ 
Calif.  91364. 

Make  your  will.  Why  delay? 
4  will  forms,  attorney's  64-pq 
FREE — Assets  Record, 
Duties,  Valuable  Papers  Fql 
plete,  $2.00  (two  for  $3.50)1 
postage.  Hanley's,  Dept.  A] 
554,  Farmington,  Mich.  4802* 


NOVF.Vinl 


V^VV'SARTON 


STALIN  AS 
REVOLUTIONARY 

1879-1929 

A  Study  in  History  and  Personality 

By  ROBERT  C.  TUCKER.  "An 
excellent  reconstruction  of  the 
Stalin  era,  the  epic  of  a  terrible 
man  who  held  nearly  one  third  of 
the  world  in  thrall  to  his  personal 
whim  for  nearly  three  decades." 
—  Harrison  E.  Salisbury,  N.Y. 
Times  Book  Review.  Illustrated. 

$12.95 

A  RANDOM  WALK 
DOWN  WALL  STREET 

By  BURTON  G.  MALKIEL. 
"This  book  will  be  the  Dr.  Spock 
of  investment  ...  As  my  col- 
leagues reach  retirement  age,  and 
as  my  children  turn  twenty-one, 
I'm  giving  each  of  them  a  copy  of 
this  book.  Everyone  in  between 
can  buy  his  own  copy  on  my  rec- 
ommendation." 

—  Paul  Samuelson. 
Illustrated  with  charts.  $7.95 


THE 

NORTON  ANTHOLOGY 
OF  MODERN  POETRY 

Edited  by  RICHARD  ELLMANN 
and  ROBERT  O'CLAIR.  Poetry 
in  our  time,  selected  and  brilliantly 
annotated  by  two  distinguished  edi- 
tors. Over  1200  poems  by  155 
poets.  1500  pages.  $14.95 


SO  SHORT  A  TIME 

A  Biography  of  John  Reed 
and  Louise  Bryant 

By  BARBARA  GELB.  "A  really 
remarkable  achievement.  Barbara 
Gelb  has  brought  back  to  passion- 
ate life  two  fascinating  people  and 
their  strange  love  story."  —  Jean 
Kerr.  "A  simply  wonderful  book 
.  .  .  What  a  story!"— Theodore  H. 
White.  Illustrated.  $7.95 

AS  WE  ARE  NOW 

By  MAY  SARTON.  The  story  of 
an  indomitable  woman  confined  to 
a  nursing  home,  this  novel  takes 
the  form  of  a  "ferocious,  moving 
diary,  a  slow-fuse  record  of  what 
we  think  of  as  the  muted  life— that 
part  of  age  which  is  hidden  away 
.  .  .  full  of  rage,  adoration  and 
fire."— Muriel  Rukeyser.  $5.95 

THE  ANGUISH 
OF  CHANGE 

By  LOUIS  HARRIS.  An  authori- 
tative challenge  to  establishment 
thinking,  this  powerful  book  sorts 
out  fact  from  fancy  in  American 
public  opinion.  "A  de  Tocqueville 
looking  at  America  in  the  1970s 
would  have  to  begin  with  this 
book."  — Joseph  P.  Lash. 

Illustrated.  $6.95 


A  Norton: 


At  all  bookstores 


W.  W.  NORTON  &  COMPANY,  INC.,  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  10036 


I  NK  HVHPKICSCVMK 

One  night  in  June,  the  Ship 
Ran  aground  at  the  Waterga 
king  Richard  summoned  all 
To  ligure  out  just  what  to 

"Let's  be  calm,"  King  Richa 
"Make  not  a  sound,  they'll 

we're  dead. 
The  damage  could  be  quite  *| 
Should  Judge  Sirica  see  us  hi  I 

"As  for  the  press,  leave  therrij 
They  never  doubt  my  honest) " 
I'll  say  we  cruised  around  a 
But  our  direction  we  forgot. 

"Should  questions  arise  abc 
caper, 

I'll  have  L.  Patrick  burn  theft 
Then  I  can  say  between  eacl 
The  FBI  has  done  its  job. 

"I'll  have  Ole  Richard  check  b 
And  then  report  no  wrong  wasJB 
I'll  tell  the  people  on  TV 
No  one  is  guilty  here,  you  seeM 

"Men,  that's  the  plan,  so  getfl 

straight; 
We  never  heard  of  WatergatS 
Should  one  get  caught  or  dafl 

tattle, 

He's  up  a  creek  without  a  padi  8 

"Now  questions  will  be  askefl 

many, 

But  answ  ers  must  be  few  if  an  f ' 
Remember,  men,  we're  all  like  Hi 

brothers; 
We  must  not  tell  on  one  anoth*  6 

We'll  stand  united  ere  we  fa!' 
It's  all  for  one  and  one  for  a 
Just  then  the  ship  began  to  1 
'Forget  the  crew,  save  the  kit 
-Lois 
Frankf 

Hansily  Fritzily 
Haldeman  /  Erlichman 
Prior  to  Watergate 
Made  people  jump. 

Lots  jumped  for  joy  when  thes 
Nouveau-Reich  bullyboys 
Hyperdeservedly 
Fell  on  their  rump. 

—J.  F.  Oi 
Silver  Spri 

FUTURE  GAMES:  Readers 
vited  to  submit  their  own  sugg 
for  games.  Those  who  invent 
eventually  published  in  the 
zine   will  receive  credit  line 
prizes. 


e  are  Duns  opaaaivy,  raiiuiiu  vnia,  iMioiiuia^  u 


How  to  Be  Ingenious  in  Your  Spare  Time 


onald  Barthelme/Barry  Commoner/Frank  Herbert 
■  <       i  i   ^  t  I  oo 


E  TORTURER  IN  EVERYMAN 

artling  experiment  to  measure  the  human  capacity  for  evil 


I*  Colonel  Jeb  Lee  never  led  a 
charge  without  his  cigarette  holder. 


2«  Not  only  was  it  smaller  than  a 
bugle,  but  it  gave  him  a  cleaner  taste. 
Just  like  today's  Parliament,  with 
the  recessed  filter  that's  tucked  back, 


3»With  Parliament,  you  neve 
taste  a  filter.  Just  rich,  clean  fl 
Now  ol'  Jeb  would  get  a  charg 
out  of  that. 


The  Parliament  recessed  filter.  ' 
It  works  like  a  cigarette  holder  works. 
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197.  THE  NEW  YORK 
TIMES  BOOK  OF 
HOUSE  PLANTS  by 
JOAN  LEE  FAUST 

Illustrated 

(Pub  price  $9.95) 

391.  BURY  MY  HEART 
AT  WOUNDED  KNEE 

by  DEE  BROWN 

Photographs 
(Pub  price  $10.95) 

245.  WHAT  DO  YOU 
SAY  AFTER  YOU  SAY 
HELLO?  by  ERIC 
BERNE,  M.D. 
(Pub  price  $10) 

460.  GRAVITY'S 
RAINBOW  by 
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WRAPAROUND 


INUITY:  Grasp  the  Obvious;  Expect  the  Impossible 


d  space  flight  can  serve 
jldel  advertisement  for 
1 1  ingenuity.  Here  was 
for  a  gigantic  attack 
javorite  kind  of  prob- 
I'  do  we  get  from  here 
Landing  men  on  the 
lid  getting  them  back 
required    solutions  to 
I  that  had  never  even 
Inulated  before.  Success 
I  the  ability  to  invent 
licross  any  number  of 
y.d  chasms.  The  whole 
:  was  impelled  by  a 
pure  venturesomeness 
an  nimble  and  robust 
|)f  mind  to  master  the 
frontier  of  space?  It 
[resistible  challenge  that 
d  an  enormous  cultural 

1/  because  of  its  mag- 
|ae  space  program  was 

supply  us  with  a  new 
liages  about  how  inge- 
Irks.  So,  in  the  last  de- 
|wo,  Tom  Sawyer  meta- 
''d  into  an  astronaut, 
pegan  to  assume  some 

ideas  about  the  essen- 
Idients  of  ingenuity, 
he  thing,  we  began  to 
(ingenuity  as  a  team  ac- 
|>nsidering  the  complex- 
1  e  problems  the  space 
j  tackled,  and  the  cost 
l  irdware  it  needed,  the 
le  approach  seemed  the 
l  eal  choice.  The  Man- 
I'roject,  Bell  Labs,  the 


Chevrolet  design  department, 
and  countless  R  and  D  staffs 
had  already  proved  that  in  an 
age  of  specialization,  a  network 
of  minds  can  add  up  to  more 
than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  In- 
deed, group  process  had  firmly 
established  itself  as  both  faster 
and  surer — in  a  word,  more  ef- 
ficient— since  it  had  increased 
the  number  of  checking  mech- 
anisms that  could  detect  false 
starts  and  wrong  directions.  But 
such  collectivization  also  served 
to  make  the  greatest  strokes 
of  ingenuity  seem  impersonal. 
Transistors,  stainless  steel  razor 
blades,  and  cassette  television 
all  seemed  to  appear  of  their 
own  volition,  as  if  they  had  in- 
vented themselves  out  of  some 
particular  assemblage  of  minds 
and  equipment  in  a  hidden  lab- 
oratory. As  a  consequence,  in- 
genuity no  longer  seems  the  ex- 
ercise of  individuality  we  once 
thought  it  was. 

We  also  began  to  think  of  in- 
genuity as  peculiarly  immune 
to  the  law  of  diminishing  re- 
turns. Because  the  space  pro- 
gram was  constantly  faced  with 
the  necessity  of  making  'hings 
smaller  or  lighter  or  stronger,  it 
kept  paying  more  for  marginal] 
less.  In  a  sense,  it  supported  an 
artificial  economy  that  paid 
handsomely  for  refinements  of 
no  earthly  use — which  no  doubt 
is  why  the  huge  sums  of  money 
resulted  in  such  slight  applica- 


tion to  consumer  goods.  The 
habit  of  mind  that  ignores  di- 
minishing returns  could  be  ra- 
tionalized when  its  object  was 
something  as  specific  as  putting 
a  man  on  the  moon.  It  is  harder 
to  justify  the  marginal  inven- 
tiveness that  is  forever  giving  us 
redesigned  deodorant  cans  and 
redecorated  automobiles.  The 
danger  of  forgetting  to  measure 
the  return  against  the  cost  is 
evident  in  the  blossoming  energy 
crisis,  which  can  be  understood 
in  part  as  signifying  too  many 
electric  can  openers.  The  result 
of  our  extravagance  is  that  to- 
day's ingenuities  are  inclined  to 
overlook  the  principle  of  doing 
the  most  with  the  least. 

Finally,  we  began  to  identify 
ingenuity  almost  exclusively 
with  technology.  In  this  view, 
ingenuity  is  the  means  by  which 
man  exhibits  his  power  over 
nature.  It  more  or  less  assumes 
that  the  world  begins  somewhere 
out  beyond  the  ends  of  our 
noses,  and  that  personal  and  so- 
cial problems  exist  apart  from 
mechanical  or  practical  or  sci- 
entific ones.  But  we  are  at  a 
point  where  we  can  no  longer 
pass  over  the  fact  that  the  neat 
dualism  keeps  breaking  down: 
solving  a  practical  production 
pi.->blem  creates  an  inhumane 
workplace,  automated  machin- 
ery exacerbates  unemployment, 
medical  advances  mean  more 
people  and  many  more  old  peo- 


ple, and  so  on  and  on.  All  of 
which  suggests  that  the  space 
program  may  be  the  apogee  of 
a  150-year  technological  joyride 
that  we  now  have  to  come  down 
from.  To  do  so  successfully,  we 
will  first  have  to  be  more  in- 
genious about  how  we  apply  our 
ingenuity. 

This  issue  of  WRAPAROUND 

celebrates  ingenuities  of  all  sorts. 
We  hope  it  will  help  you  to  see 
something  in  the  world  around 
you  in  a  new  light.  Beyond  that, 
we  would  like  you  to  be  stim- 
ulated to  some  inventiveness  or 
ingenuity  of  your  own.  As  en- 
couragement, we  offer  an  in- 
vitation: send  us  a  list  of  the 
half-dozen  or  so  inventions  you 
feel  need  most  to  be  made  with- 
in the  next  few  years,  and  tell 
us  why.  That  way,  without  go- 
ing to  the  trouble  of  actually 
inventing  anything  yourself,  you 
can  help  establish  priorities  for 
those  who  will.  If  even  this  is 
too  much  trouble,  and  instead 
you  simply  want  to  learn  how 
to  function  in  a  world  that  sur- 
rounds and  bedazzles  you  with 
ingenuities,  we  offer  free  these 
two  helpful  rules  of  thumb: 

1.  Always  grasp  the  obvious 
— it  may  turn  out  that  no  one 
has  yet  taken  out  a  patent  on  it; 

2.  Always  expect  the  impos- 
sible— someday  you  will  get 
credit  for  being  a  visionary. 

— Tony  Jones 


REP0R1 


"To  those  who  study  her,  Nature  reveals  herself  as  extraordinarily 
fertile  and  ingenious  in  devising  means,  but  she  has  no  ends  which 
the  human  mind  has  been  able  to  discover  or  comprehend." 

— Joseph  Wood  Krutch,  The  Modern  Temper,  1929 


DISTINCTIONS 


The  analytical  power  should  not  be  confounded  with  simple  in- 
genuity; for  while  the  analyst  is  necessarily  ingenious,  the  ingenious 
man  is  often  remarkably  incapable  of  analysis.  The  constructive  or 
combining  power,  by  which  ingenuity  is  usually  manifested,  and 
to  which  the  phrenologists  (I  believe  erroneously)  have  assigned 
a  separate  organ,  supposing  it  a  primitive  faculty,  has  been  so 
frequently  seen  in  those  whose  intellect  bordered  otherwise  upon 
idiocy,  as  to  have  attracted  general  observation  among  writers  on 
morals.  Between  ingenuity  and  the  analytic  ability  there  exists  a 
difference  far  greater,  indeed,  than  that  between  the  fancy  and  the 
imagination,  but  of  a  character  very  strictly  analogous.  It  will  be 
found,  in  fact,  that  the  ingenious  are  always  fanciful,  and  the  truly 
imaginative  never  otherwise  than  analytic.  — Edgar  Allan  Poe 
'  The  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue,"  1841 


Leonardo  da  Vinci's  .sketch  of  a  helicopter  (1483). 


ELEMENTARY  MY  DEAR  WATSON 

"How  do  I  know  that  you  have  been  getting  yourself  very  wet 
lately,  and  that  you  have  a  most  clumsy  and  careless  servant  girl?" 

"My  dear  Holmes,"  said  I,  "this  is  too  much.  You  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  burned,  had  you  lived  a  few  centuries  ago.  It  is 
true  that  I  had  a  country  walk  on  Thursday  and  came  home  in  a 
dreadful  mess,  but  as  I  have  changed  my  clothes  I  can't  imagine 
how  you  deduce  it.  As  to  Mary  Jane,  she  is  incorrigible,  and  my 
wife  has  given  her  notice;  but  there,  again,  I  fail  to  see  how  you 
work  it  out." 

He  chuckled  to  himself  and  rubbed  his  long,  nervous  hands 
together. 

"It  is  simplicity  itself,"  said  he;  "my  eyes  tell  me  that  on  the 
inside  of  your  left  shoe,  just  where  the  firelight  strikes  it,  the 
leather  is  scored  by  six  almost  parallel  cuts.  Obviously  they  have 
been  caused  by  someone  who  has  very  carelessly  scraped  round  the 
edges  of  the  sole  in  order  to  remove  crusted  mud  from  it.  Hence, 
you  see,  my  double  deduction  that  you  had  been  out  in  vile  weather, 
and  that  you  had  a  particularly  malignant  boot-slitting  specimen 
of  the  London  slavey."  — Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle 

"A  Scandal  in  Bohemia,"  1891 


The  Icemen 
Cometh 

According  to  two  RAND  re- 
searchers, John  L.  Hult  and 
Neill  C.  Ostrander,  the  answer 
to  Southern  California's  chronic 
water  shortage  is  simple — ice, 
delivered '  by  the  berg.  They 
want  to  corral  Antarctic  ice- 
bergs (which,  unlike  their  jag- 
ged, unstable  Arctic  cousins, 
ride  the  ocean  with  the  ease  of 
enormous  floating  tabletops) 
and  tow  them  into  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  in  order  to  quench 
the  thirst  of  nations  that  are 
now  becoming  as  parched  as 
they  are  populous. 

Hult  and  Ostrander  conceived 
their  scheme  while  contemplat- 
ing solutions  to  the  problems  of 
the  Los  Angeles  region.  It 
seemed  a  rather  logical  answer, 
after  they  noted  two  things: 
first,  this  area  must  import  wa- 
ter from  the  Colorado  River  and 
rain-drenched  Northern  Califor- 
nia to  meet  its  needs;  second, 
only  3  percent  of  the  earth's 
water  is  fresh,  three-quarters  of 
that  3  percent  is  ice,  and  90 
percent  of  the  ice  is  in  the  Ant- 
arctic. The  icebergs  spawned 
there  each  year  contain  enough 
water  to  equal  the  annual  rain- 
fall of  the  continental  U.S. 

With  $50,000  from  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  the 
researchers  spent  a  year  study- 
ing three  questions.  Can  the 
bergs  be  collected?  Can  they 
be  towed?  Can  their  melting  be 
controlled? 

The  answer  to  each  question, 
they  eventually  concluded,  was 
yes.  And  now  the  NSF  has  given 
them  another  $70,000  to  deter- 
mine the  social,  economic,  and 
environmental  impact  of  the 
bergs  once  they  arrive,  as  well 
as  the  best  way  to  melt  them 
down. 

The  environmental  issue  is  a 
touchy  one,  but  the  men  see 
no  insurmountable  problems. 
Since  the  bergs  will  reduce  the 
temperature  of  the  marine  en- 
vironment, they  are  likely  to 
have  the  effect  of  moving  the 
ocean  one  degree  north  in  lat- 
itude. Ostrander  notes,  however, 
that  the  type  of  changes  one 
would  expect  would  be  much 
less  than  seasonal  changes. 
Furthermore,  he  adds,  "we  are 
already  altering  the  environ- 
ment now  with  nuclear  power 
plants.  The  ice  might  be  used 
to  offset  thermal  pollution  from 
power  production." 


The  iceberg  roundup 
occur  in  the  South  Pole' 
summer  months  of  Janua 
February.  With  the  help 
breakers  and  an  escort  si 
size  of  the  aircraft  carrier 
Enterprise,  the  bergs  wo 
cabled  together  and  each 
be  fitted  with  propellers 
sides.  I  hen,  with  the  esco  L 
sel's    million-kilowatt  10 
power  plant  feeding  elei  !, 
to  spin  the  propellers,  tl 
bergs  would  head  north  i  \i 
voys  stretching  up  to  50  1 
in  length,  carrying  enouj  j 
ter  to  fill  one-third  of  the  . 
voir  behind  Hoover  Dan  i 
voyage  would  take  10  Jl 
at  an  average  speed  of  om  -. 

The  RAND  researcher 
swer   to   the  melting-in- 
problem  is  plastic.  It  seen 
the  sun  accounts  for  only 
cent  of  an  iceberg's  me 
rest  comes  from  warmer 
flowing  past  it.  "Water  is1 
heat  conductor,"  says  Hj, 
you  can  provide  pretty  g(J( 
sulation  if  you  place  a  la 
cold  water  that  is  not  1 
next  to  an  iceberg.  The  wi| 
do  this  is  by  wrapping  tl 
berg  in  a  thin,  plastic  fil,i 
signed  to  trap  melted  wab 

Hult  and  Ostrander - 
placed  no  total  cost  ob 
project,  but  they  say  Ait, 
ice  could  be  delivered  fii 
than  $100  an  acre-foot,}, 
timated  cost  of  importing 
to  Los  Angeles  a  decade 
now.  And  they  argue  that 
ery  costs  aren't  the  oiL 
vantage. 

Iceberg  water  is  purer, 
there  is  little  contaminal 
the  poles.  And,  since  it's  I 
there  is  less  evaporation; 
adds  Hult,  "Icebergs  are! 
ceptible  to  earthquake 
bombs."         — Patrick  L 

Patrick  Young  is  the  5 fiend 
for  The  National  Observer.  I' 


CREATIVITY  I 
IN  THE  KITCHE 

Some  women  can  keep 

over  going   like  an  eigi 

clock.  Their  Sunday's  rfl 

comes   Monday's  hash, 

becomes  Tuesday's  Stuffei 

pers,  which  eventually  ml 

as  Tamale  Pie,  and  so  on 

it  disappears  or  Daddy 

These  people  will  even  W8 

stale  cake  and  serve  II 

some  sort  of  a  sauce,  as 

sort  of  a  pudding. 

—IVg  Br 

The  I  Hate  to  Cook  Hook, 


aving 
2  Wheel 

>;h  the  automobile  is 
ibly  sophisticated  ma- 
basic  design  of  the 
has  remained  un- 
ince  John  Boyd  Dun- 
ked the  first  inflatable 
1  1888.  Today's  tire 
Dunlop's  did,  on  a 
>f  air  that  presses  its 
outward  and  stretches 
■:r.  Even  the  rugged, 
bing  radial  doesn't  de- 
that  traditional,  pneu- 
ign. 

however,  after  three 
ecret  development,  In- 
•irelli  S.p.A.,  Italy's 
remaker,  has  unveiled 
onary  tire  that  breaks 
ntional  rules.  It  has 
A  successfully  on  cars 
sizes  and  Pirelli  says 
fitted  to  all  kinds  of 
We  will  have  to  wait 
though.  Experimental 
;i    won't    begin  for 

•  years,  and  full-scale 
'n  is  not  expected  until 

relli  tire,  called  the 
t  weird,  roughly  trian- 
*pe,  but,  like  many 
cal  breakthroughs,  it 
iple  design,  requiring 
;  parts:  the  sidewalls, 
ind  a  reinforcing  belt 
under  the  tread.  In 
is  a  tire  reduced  to 
itials.  The  convention- 
as  many  more  com- 

ibber,  precompressed 
of  the  Dip  are  much 
ian  those  of  a  stan- 
.  and   they  arch  in- 

•  pressure  wedges  the 
inst  a  unique,  narrow 
led  to  accommodate 
and  against  the  road, 

the  rubber  outward. 


"Relaxation  is  the  mother  of 
invention." 

—William  Feather  (1889-  ) 


The  tire's  sidewalls  operate  un- 
der compression,  not  under  the 
tension  to  which  a  standard  tire 
is  subjected. 

Puncture  the  regular,  rounded 
tire,  with  its  air  pressure  ex- 
erting a  heavy,  outward  force 
on  the  sidewalls,  and  it  quickly 
collapses.  Puncture  the  Dip, 
which  contains  less  air  than  a 
conventional  tire,  and  those  su- 
per-thick, strange-looking  side- 
walls  cave  in,  creating  a  cushion 
of  solid  rubber  on  which  the 
car  can  roll  at  cruising  speeds 
— for  100  miles  without  suffer- 
ing damage.  As  you  might  guess, 
the  spare  tire  no  longer  will  be 
needed.  A  driver  knows  when 
he  has  a  flat  because  the  tire 
becomes  slightly  stiffer. 

And  there  are  other  advan- 
tages. A  lot  of  hand  labor  is 
needed  to  build  a  conventional 
tire,  so  the  opportunity  for  hu- 
man error  is  greater.  Production 
of  the  tubeless  and  cordless 
Pirelli  tire,  which  is  being  de- 
veloped with  the  help  of  Brit- 
ain's Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber 
Corporation,  probably  will  be 
automated. 

Since  the  Dip  is  very  wide, 
the  tread  grooves  will  be  wider, 
ensuring  more  road-holding 
ability — especially  on  wet  sur- 
faces. The  tire  has  an  excep- 
tionally low  profile,  appearing 
to  be  as  low  and  wide  as  a 
racing-car  tire,  so  there  is  more 
space  for  larger  (and  thus  safer) 
brakes.  The  tire's  lowness  also 
will  drop  a  car's  center  of  grav- 
ity, resulting  in  better  handling. 
Finally,  because  the  tire  has 
fewer  parts,  it  will  last  longer. 

Not  everyone  is  enthusiastic 
about  the  Pirelli  tire,  though. 
The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Company,  America's  largest  tire 


producer,  says  it  believes  that 
the  best  type  of  "futuristic"  tire 
is  one  that  would  adhere  to  a 
conventional  design  but  would 
be  built  from  stronger  materials 
and  might  have  an  inner  tire 
designed  to  take  over  if  the 
outer  tire  were  punctured. 
Goodyear  also  notes  that  the 
Pirelli  tire  might  have  a  difficult 
time  cracking  the  replacement 
tire  market  because  of  its  spe- 
cial rim. 

However,  American  auto 
makers,  not  the  U.S.  tire  com- 
panies, determine  what  types  of 
tires  will  be  fitted  to  cars.  The 
government's  auto  safety  regula- 


tions are  influencing  auto  design 
to  an  enormous  extent,  and, 
with  Washington  very  much 
aware  of  tire  safety,  domestic 
tire  makers  may  be  forced  to 
build  a  Pirelli-style  tire.  Italy, 
which  has  given  the  world  lim- 
ited-production, exotic  motor- 
cars, including  the  Ferrari  and 
Maserati,  may  be  responsible 
for  one  of  the  biggest  revolu- 
tions in  the  auto  industry  since 
the  invention  of  the  self-starter. 

— Daniel  A.  Jedlicka 

Daniel  A.  Jedlicka  is  a  nationally 
syndicated  auto  writer  and  assistant 
financial  editor  for  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times. 


The  Galactic  Telephone 


iss-section  of  the  type  of  tire  now  in  use.  Right:  Pirelli's  new  de- 


e  tp. 


Just  as  in  time  we  occupy  but 
an  instant  in  an  immensity  of 
ages,  so  in  space  we  inhabit  a 
single  mote  of  dust  in  an  awe- 
some and  immense  universe.  We 
are  curious  and  a  little  lonely. 
Is  it  possible,  in  our  Milky  Way 
galaxy  of  200  billion  sunlike 
stars,  in  a  universe  of  perhaps 
100  billion  galaxies,  that  our  sun 
is  the  only  star  with  inhabited 
planets? 

To  many  who  have  studied 
this  problem,  the  converse  seems 
more  likely.  Environments  in 
which  the  building  blocks  of  life 
are  synthesized  are  among  the 
most  ordinary  environments  in 
the  universe.  Planets  may  •  be 
commonplace  and  unexceptional 
companions  of  stars.  The  selec- 
tive advantages  of  intelligence 
and  technology  seem  so  great 
that,  in  the  many-billion-year 
lifetime  of  this  universe  of  stars, 
should  there  not  have  been  in- 
numerable cases  of  technical  civ- 
ilizations arising,  evolving,  and 
decaying? 

Until  recently  such  musings 
were  idle.  But  only  in  the  latest 
instant  of  cosmic  time  have  we 
reached  a  threshold  in  the  evo- 
lution of  life.  For  the  first  time, 
beings  from  the  planet  Earth 
are  able  to  search  for  life  else- 
where. Sophisticated  unmanned 
scientific  laboratories,  costing  a 
small  fraction  of  the  NASA  or 
DOD  budgets,  can  now  be 
landed  on  other  planets.  Two 
small  biological  laboratories  are 
scheduled  to  be  dropped  on 
Mars  in  the  summer  of  1976  by 
the  United  States. 

But  an  even  grander  and  more 
exciting  undertaking  is  now  with- 
in our  grasp.  Cornell  University's 
great  radio  telescope  in  Are- 
cibo,  Puerto  Rico,  will  shortly 


be  capable  of  communicating 
with  an  identical  radio  telescope 
on  another  planet  anywhere  in 
the  galaxy.  Such  an  attempt  is 
not  easy.  Even  under  the  most 
optimistic  assumptions  on  the 
likelihood  of  such  communicat- 
ing civilizations,  we  would  have 
to  examine  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  stars  before  we  had 
a  reasonable  probability  of  de- 
tecting intelligent  life.  We  have 
so  far  examined  only  a  few 
hundred  stars  for  possible  sig- 
nals directed  our  way.  The 
search  for  such  signals — the 
transmission  of  which  would 
occupy  a  minute  fraction  of  the 
resources  of  an  advanced  civili- 
zation— has  been  initiated  cau- 
tiously and  conservatively.  But 
even  with  radio  telescopes  of 
existing  design,  a  major  search 
for  extraterrestrial  intelligence, 
occupying  many  decades,  could 
be  mustered. 

Compared  to  the  grandness  of 
the  enterprise,  its  cost  is  tiny. 
If  we  succeed,  we  may  find 
ourselves  plugged  into  a  kind  of 
galactic  telephone  network:  a 
brilliant  intellectual  commerce 
among  diverse  civilizations. 
And  if  we  fail,  we  will  know 
something  of  the  fragile  and 
unique  position  not  only  of 
man  but  of  intelligent  life  in  the 
universe.  Either  way,  such  a 
search  will  have  the  most  pro 
found  implications  for  our  view 
of  ourselves  and  the  universe  in 
which  we  live.  It  is  the  tech 
nological  ingenuity  of  mankind 
which  permits  it,  but  it  is  the 
philosophical  and  spiritual  needs 
of  mankind  which  motivate 
such  a  quest.        — Carl  Sagan 

Carl  Sagan  is  professor  of  astronomy 
and  director  of  the  Laboratory  for 
Planetary  Studies  at  Cornell.  His  latest 
book  is  The  Cosmic  Connection. 
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Scientific  Suspenders 

No  strain  on  buttons. 
Waistband  Is  nevor  pulled  up. 
No  baggy  pants. 
No  dragging  down  on  shoulders. 
No  straps  In  view  In  full  dress. 
Trousers  not  pulled  up  away  from  shoe 
when  sitting. 
Cables  preserved  from  woar. 
Built  for,  and  worn  by,  the  best  dressed 
men  In  America. 


Bound  by 
the  Surround 

No  man  ordinarily  can  get 
out  very  far  ahead  of  the  state 
of  the  art,  or  to  put  it  another 
way,  he  can't  rise  very  far  above 
the  thresholds  of  existing  knowl- 
edge. No  intellectual  heroism  or 
psychic  leap  will  take  you  from 
the  development  of  the  wheel 
immediately  to  the  internal- 
combustion  engine  and  the  au- 
tomobile. On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  state  of  one  art  permits  a 
considerable  advance,  there  is 
not  much  profit  in  it  unless  the 
state  of  other  related  arts  sup- 
ports a  general  forward  move- 
ment. The  Greeks,  for  example, 
had  a  steam  engine  which  re- 
mained a  toy  and  was  then  for- 
gotten because  there  was  no 
way  for  it  to  do  work  within 
the  technological  surround,  no 
mechanical  system  to  hook  it  to. 
Also  in  Greece,  the  work  that 
was  done  was  done  cheaply  by 
slaves  — Elting  E.  Morison 
Men,  Machines,  and 
Modern  Times,  1966 


SCREEN  POWER 

The  invention  that  has  prob- 
ably had  the  greatest  environ- 
mental impact  in  the  past  twen- 
ty-five years  is  that  seemingly 
insignificant  gadget,  the  wire- 
screen  window.  The  wire  screen, 
rather  than  DDT  or  antibiotics, 
detonated  the  "population  ex- 
plosion" in  underdeveloped 
countries,  where  only  a  few  dec- 
ades ago  as  many  as  four  out 
of  five  children  died  of  such  in- 
sect-borne diseases  as  "summer 
diarrhea"  or  malaria  before 
their  fifth  birthday. 

— Peter  F.  Dnicker 
"Saving  the  Crusade," 

Harper's  Magazine, 
January  1972 


Ingenious  Aylmer 

Ejler  Edgar  Aylmer  (nobody 
has  a  name  like  Ejler  Edgar 
Aylmer)  had  this  inheritance 
and  this  basement  workshop. 
They  had  come  to  him  in  that 
order  and  both  were  enormous. 
I  dropped  in  one  day  to  borrow 
a  turret  lathe  and  there  he  was, 
fiddling  with  the  controls  of  a 
Z-shaped  console.  I  had  to 
thump  him  before  he  could  an- 
swer me,  because  of  the  helmet. 
"Oh,  hi,"  he  said.  "It's  my  re- 
organizer." 

"What's  it  do?" 
"I'll  show  you."  Replacing 
the  helmet,  he  punched  rapidly 
on  a  terminal  keyboard.  Then 
he  pulled  a  knobbed  stick 
marked  REORG,  and  it  was 
lights-out  for  the  machine.  He 
took  off  the  helmet  and  looked 
around.  "How  about  that!"  he 
said,  mighty  pleased. 

"How  about  what?"  I  said, 
which  made  him  roar  with  glee. 
He  then  asked  me  how  many 
hours  there  are  in  a  day.  I 
looked  down  at  my  fingers  and 
said,  "Fourteen." 

"Okay.  And  who  rules  the 
United  States?" 

"The  Royal  Council,  of 
course,"  I  said,  correctly  bob- 
bing from  the  knees. 

"And  if  I  told  you  that  when 
you  walked  in  here  you  had 
eight  fingers  and  two  thumbs, 
and  General  Superfudd  was 
Our  Leader?" 

I  counted  my  fingers.  "You 
better  explain  that  to  me,  Ejler 
Edgar." 

"Well,  I  can't,  not  really.  But 
I  can  give  you  an  analogy.  Con- 
sider the  whole  universe  a  kind 
of  computer  bank.  The  com- 
puter can  make  every  bit  of  in- 
formation in  it  consistent  with 
every  other  bit,  by  rearranging 
them.  When  you  come  up  with 
an  impossible  bit — pigs  with 
wings,  say — it  is  ordinarily  re- 
jected as  impossible  nonsense. 
But  if  you  put  it  into  this  ter- 
minal, the  universe  has  to  ac- 
cept it  no  matter  what,  and  will 
reorganize  the  whole  universe, 
if  necessary,  to  make  it  a  fact. 
Pull  the  handle,  and  you'll  be 
living  with  real  winged  pigs." 

I  looked  at  the  machine  and 
didn't  believe  it.  "Try  it  your- 
self," said  Ejler  Edgar.  "But  put 
on  the  helmet,  otherwise  you 


"Time  is  the  greatest  innovator." 

— Francis  Bacon  (1561-1626) 
"Of  Innovations" 


won't  be  able  to  remember  how 
the  universe  was  before  you  re- 
organized it." 

I  put  on  the  helmet,  thought 
a  moment,  then  typed  out  on 
the  console  the  most  impossible 
thing  I  could  think  of:  mirrors 

REVERSE  IMAGES  RIGHT  TO  LEFT 
BUT  NOT  UP  TO  DOWN.  At  his 

nod,  I  pulled  the  big  handle. 

Everything  kind  of  blinked, 
and  I  was  standing  in  an  empty 
cellar  wearing  that  stupid  hel- 
met. I  looked  at  my  hands.  I 
still  had  eight  fingers  and  two 
thumbs,  but  now  they're  on  two 
hands,  for  God's  sake,  and  there 
are  24  hours  in  a  day,  and 
what's-his-name's  in  the  White 
House,  and  every  time  I  look  in 
a  mirror  it  reverses  everything 
right  to  left,  but  not  up  to  down. 
Try  it  yourself. 

And  there's  nobody  to  ex- 
plain it  to  me.  As  I  said,  no- 
body has  a  name  like  Ejler 
Edgar  Aylmer.  Nobody. 

— Theodore  Sturgeon 
Theodore  Sturgeon,  author  of  Stur- 
geon's West ,  is  the  science  fiction 
reviewer  for  The  New  York  Times 
Book  Review. 

Honest  Engine: 
A  Moral  Tale 

More  and  more  American 
ideals  are  falling  by  the  way- 
side these  days.  Soap  box  der- 
bies are  fixed,  the  Ivory  Snow 
girl  makes  porno  films,  presi- 
dents and  vice-presidents  have 
their  honesty  and  integrity 
questioned  regularly,  and — to 
top  it  all  off — there  are  lots  of 
places  in  this  country  where  in- 
genuity is  smothered  at  birth. 
A  good  invention  threatens  the 
status  quo,  and  oftentimes  the 
protectors  of  the  status  quo  are 
powerful  enough  to  counter  the 
threat  by  squelching  both  in- 
vention and  inventor. 

Take  the  effort  to  design  a 
clean  engine  for  automobiles. 
Out  in  Los  Gatos,  California, 
an  81 -year-old  multimillionaire 
inventor  is  having  the  last  ironic 
laugh  at  an  auto  industry 
plagued  by  what  he  calls  the 
not-invented-here  complex.  His 
name  is  Ralph  Heintz;  he  has 
a  couple  of  hundred  patents  in 
his  name  and  an  outstanding 
record  as  a  businessman-indus- 
trialist, most  notably  as  a  part- 
ner in  Jack  &  Heintz,  the  World 
War  II  aircraft-parts  firm  at 
which  10,000  workers  regular- 
ly broke  war  production  rec- 
ords. 

Back  in  the   1950s,  Heintz 


"Discovery  consists  of  J 
what  everybody  has  see  i 
thinking  what  nobody  | 
thought." 

—Albert  Szent-G  J 
(18! 


spent  a  quarter  of  all 
dollars  and  a  huge  amoi  i 
time  and  effort  designing!  J 
tomobile  engine  which  woii  1 
pollute  the  air  and  whid  | 
the  added  advantage  of  ru 
on  anything  from  kerose 
diesel  fuel.  He  dubbed  , 
Ram  Straticharge  engine,  | 
tried  to  find  a  company  t( 
duce  it. 

The  auto  industry  ft| 
Heintz  the  way  the  an 
treated  lepers.  Industry  ( 
tives  refused  to  talk  to 
even  during  the  1960s,  whj 
auto  was  clearly  identified 
major  polluter  and  the  & 
was  allegedly  on  for  a  clea 
gine. 

In  1970  Heintz  took  hi 
gine  and  all  its  patents 
gave  the  package  to  his ' 
mater,  Stanford  University 
reasoned  that  maybe  an  in 
tion  could  deal  more  effect 
than  an  individual  with  tkr 
troit  monolith.  But  Stanfori 
no  more  luck  than  Heintz,; 

Meanwhile,  however,  a': 
of  Japanese  engine  desi) 
was  quietly  working  at  the) 
da  Motors  plant  to  perft 
stratified  charge  engine  I 
loosely  on  Heintz's  princi 
The  Honda  engine  passed 
federal  1975  clean  air  stand 
with  flying  colors,  and,  w 
little  more  tinkering,  it  9 
meet  the  1976  standards. 

The  great  Detroit  Off 
(who  probably  avoided  if 
ducing  a  new  engine  con 
because  they  didn't  want 
face  the  cost  of  retooling  j 
duction  lines)  were  now  6 
with  a  real  threat:  Honda i 
it  would  introduce  its  era 
in  cars  arriving  in  the  UJR 
the  fall  of  1974.  That  waj 
much.  Swallowing  its  pride, 
troit  started  wooing  Hot 
Ford  won  out,  ami  now. 
rights  to  produce  the  engi 

The  moral:  the  company) 
ganization,  or  government  1 
stifles  ingenuity  will  nolU 
if  it  has  the  money  and  po< 
to  buy  that  ingenuity  whfll 
can  no  longer  be  ignored  .*J 
— Dick  Hob 

Dirk  Hubert  i\  executive  prodtUt 
the  Urban  America  Documf 
Unit  of  tlie  Westinghoii'.e  Brolfa 
ing  Company.  W 
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u  Waste  of  the  Future 


ier  garbage.  Within  five 
arly  half  the  cities  in 
will  run  out  of  landfill 
id  dumping  grounds, 
lere's  no  place  to  stash 
k  anymore,  we'll  be 
for  pioneering  efforts 
/e  already  established 
/e  uses  for  trash, 
xample,  we  now  know 
tires,  long  considered 
ing  for  their  uselessness, 
:onverted  to  a  form  of 
I.  The  Firestone  Tire  & 
Company  has  operated 
plant  that  successfully 
ished  this  transmogrifi- 
y  heating  treadless  cast- 
a  temperature  of  500° 
ie  in  a  vacuum;  the  end 
were  primarily  gas  and 
mlike  oil. 

there's  paper,  which  ac- 
jr  more  than  50  percent 
>ulk  of  trash  in  Amer- 
is  reassuring  to  know 
terday's  newspaper  can 


now  be  made  into  tomorrow's 
house.  Robert  E.  Matteson,  a 
California  engineer,  has  invented 
a  process  to  make  bricks  out  of 
reclaimed  paper.  Matteson's 
building  blocks,  a  composite  of 
shredded  newspapers  mixed 
with  a  cementlike  stabilizing 
compound,  are  flame-resistant 
and  moisture-repellent.  There 
are  other  uses  for  paper  in 
construction:  for  instance,  a 
manufacturing  company  in 
Maryland  is  using  waste  paper 
to  make  fireproof  home  insula- 
tion. And,  bringing  the  paper- 
making  process  full  circle,  the 
U.S.  Forest  Products  Lab  in 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  is  using 
compressed  paper  to  make  a 
fiberboard  called  "synthetic 
wood." 

Common  or  garden-variety 
trash  can  be  used  to  produce 
an  excellent  low-sulfur  fuel. 
Garbage-swamped  municipalities 
can  burn  it  to  generate  electric- 


ity without  polluting  the  air 
with  sulfur  dioxide.  Burning, 
however,  as  a  destiny  for  gar- 
bage, is  nowhere  near  as  inno- 
vative as  "recovery."  A  clutch 
of  huge  corporations,  using 
techniques  developed  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  is  marketing 
cunning  systems  that  transform 
your  basic  pile  of  junk  into — 
well,  not  gold,  but  usable  ma- 
terials. 

Yet  another  form  of  solid 
waste  has  yielded  to  man's  crea- 
tivity. Harold  Bate,  an  English 
inventor,  has  used  the  abun- 
dant supply  of  chicken  manure 
from  his  henhouse  to  power  a 
1953  Hillman  automobile.  The 
manure  is  "digested"  in  steel 
tanks,  producing  methane,  the 
combustible  gas  of  decay,  which 
is  the  essential  constituent  of 
natural  gas.  Having  made  rela- 
tively minor  modifications  in 
the  Hillman's  carburetor,  Bate 
has    been    using  compressed 


methane  to  power  his  jaunts 
around  Devonshire. 

That's  all  very  well  for  chick- 
en manure,  but  what  about  cat- 
tle? They  produce  some  600 
million  tons  of  waste  each  year 
in  America,  and  the  runoff  from 
manure  dumps  has  caused  se- 
rious pollution  of  lakes  and 
streams.  Well,  now  a  major 
Colorado  beef  cattle  company 
is  sterilizing,  washing,  and  fer- 
menting the  manure  produced 
by  its  60,000  cattle.  The  end 
product  is  a  high-protein  feed 
that  is  just  as  nutritious  as  con- 
ventional soybean  meal,  but 
costs  only  a  third  as  much.  In 
other  words,  the  fermenting 
process  is  making  it  possible  for 
the  cattle  to,  well,  eat  their 
own  manure. 

Now,  that's  recycling. 

— Glenn  Collins 
Glenn  Collins,  an  editor  of  The  New 
York  Times  Magazine,  frequently 
writes  about   the  environment. 


:uliar  malice  seems  to 
ie  inventors  of  modern 
ig.  As  if  to  thwart  such 
t  recycling  as  have  been 
ey  continually  introduce 
able  containers.  In  re- 
onths  several  brewers 
t-marketed  a  throwaway 
ieer  bottle,  which  is 
in  plastic  and  capped 
aluminum — non-degrad- 
>n-reusable,  and  all  but 
ile  to  recycle.  Liquor 
have  been  temporarily 


thwarted  in  their  effort  to  put 
whiskey  into  plastic  bottles  by 
a  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion ban  which  followed  the  dis- 
covery that  potentially  toxic 
materials  leach  out  of  the  plas- 
tics. But  carbonated-beverage 
makers — even  though  most  plas- 
tics are  made  by  an  irreversible 
process  and  cannot  be  simply 
melted  and  reused — are  busily 
engaged  in  a  race  to  develop  a 
plastic  bottle  for  their  products. 
Plastona,  a  British  firm,  may 


have  beaten  others  to  the  punch 
by  inventing  a  plastic  can  which 
has  an  aluminum  top.  The  plas- 
tic can  comes  inserted  into  a 
plastic  drinking  cup:  when  the 
aluminum  pull-tab  is  released, 
the  cup  drops  free.  The  British 
firm  of  Cadbury  &  Schweppes 
is  marketing  a  line  of  carbon- 
ated soft  drinks  in  these  cans, 
which  may  double  the  volume 
of  litter  and  waste  created  by 
soft-drink  containers.  And  in  the 
U.S.,  Chill  Can  will  soon  begin 


marketing  a  self-refrigerating 
soft-drink  can  made  of  alu- 
minum. When  you  pull  the  tab, 
you  release  Freon  from  a  pres- 
surized capsule  between  the 
double  walls  of  the  can;  the 
can  chills  itself  in  90  seconds. 
If  any  sizable  fraction  of  the 
1.2  billion  cans  sold  each  year 
are  Chill  Cans,  Freon,  a  fluo- 
rine compound,  will  give  us  yet 
another  pollution  problem. 

— Sheldon  Novick 
Sheldon  Novick  edits  Environment. 


ning  up  new  ways  to  re- 
imal  manure  (see  above) 
;  been  my  favorite  hob- 
though  it  may  qualify 
ne  of  Dr.  Freud's  "oses," 
e  myself  with  a  mount- 
:  of  social  responsibility. 
:ome  a  connoisseur  of 
ve  solutions,  especially 
>mbining  ecological  ele- 
nd  weirdness.  The  one  I 
t  involves  an  otherwise 
creature,  the  daphnid 
tiny  water  insect  which, 
ly  enough,  perishes  after 
itself  on  a  big  meal, 
ie  notion  is  to  dissolve 
manure  in  big,  open, 
lied  vats  the  size  of 
:  swimming  pools,  and 
loose  swarms  of  raven- 
hnids  upon  the  noxious 
.  The  fleas  will  efficient- 
lur  the  manure,  and  re- 
!   with  their  own  corpses. 


To  a  truly  creative  man,  a 
swimming  pool  full  of  dead 
daphnids  evokes  the  same  feel- 
ings Picasso  experienced  upon 
staring  at  an  empty  canvas.  So 
here's  what  happens  next.  By 
the  usual  feats  of  technological 
legerdemain,  tons  of  daphnid 
corpses  will  be  dried,  toasted, 
and  processed  into  a  tasty 
breakfast  cereal  more  than  fit 
for  human  consumption — or,  if 
finicky  people  balk  at  dining 
on  dungy  daphnid  flakes,  the 
stuff  can  be  used  to  feed  dogs, 
cats,  farm  animals,  and  less 
finicky  people  in  underdevel- 
oped countries.  Personally,  I 
look  forward  to  many  happy, 
heaping  bowls  of  crunchy  daph- 
nids with  peaches  and  cream, 
and  I  question  the  morality  and 
patriotism  of  all  those  who 
don't.  — Robert  Shnayerson 
Robert  Shnayerson  edits  Harper's. 


PROFILING  THE  INVENTOR 

An  excellent  inductive  and  statistical  study  of  the  biographies 
of  171  prominent  English  and  American  inventors  of  the  last  three 
centuries  [found  them]  characterized  especially  frequently  by  per- 
sistency, intelligence,  insight,  energy,  eccentricity,  timidity  and  sen- 
sitiveness. They  were  inspired,  it  appears  from  their  biographers, 
chiefly  by  the  pleasures  of  invention  and  successful  mental  func- 
tioning, and  by  rendering  service,  desire  for  gain  being  rarely 
mentioned.  We  think  it  would  have  been  oftener  ascribed  to  those 
heroes,  were  it  not  a  sin  according  to  the  official  Christian  ethics. 
They  were  noted  as  actually  receiving  wealth  in  28%  of  cases,  and 
fame  or  recognition  in  37%,  with  better  ratios  for  modern  finders. 

— S.  C.  Gilfallen    The  Sociology  of  Invention,  1935 


"In  anything  at  all,  perfection  is  finally  attained  not  when  there  is 
no  longer  anything  to  add,  but  when  there  is  no  longer  anything 
to  take  away,  when  a  body  has  been  stripped  down  to  its  nakedness. 
It  results  from  this  that  perfection  of  invention  touches  hands  with 
absence  of  invention,  as  if  that  line  which  the  human  eye  will 
follow  with  effortless  delight  were  a  line  that  had  not  been  in- 
vented but  simply  discovered,  had  in  the  beginning  been  hidden 
by  nature  and  in  the  end  been  found  by  an  engineer." 
  — Antoine  de  Saint-Exupery  (1900-1944) 
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AUTOMATIC  HOUSE 
PAINTER 

It  moves  along  the  side 
o)  a  building  and  sends 
a  brush,  roller,  or  spray 
gun  up  the  outer  wall. 
It  runs  itself,  reaching  as 
high  as  the  third 
floor.  The  trim  must  , 
be  done  by  hand.  fi 


Mrivim 


CONNIVE  AND  CONQUER 

In  taking  a  state  the  conqueror  must  arrange  to  commit  all  his 
cruelties  at  once,  so  as  not  to  have  to  recur  to  them  every  day,  and 
so  as  to  be  able,  by  not  making  fresh  changes,  to  reassure  people 
and  win  them  over  by  benefiting  them.  Whoever  acts  otherwise, 
either  through  timidity  or  bad  counsels,  is  always  obliged  to  stand 
with  knife  in  hand,  and  can  never  depend  on  his  subjects,  because 
they,  owing  to  continually  fresh  injuries,  are  unable  to  depend 
upon  him.  For  injuries  should  be  done  all  together,  so  that  being 
less  tasted,  they  will  give  less  offence.  Benefits  should  be  granted 
little  by  little,  so  that  they  may  be  better  enjoyed. 

— Niccolo  Machiavelli 
The  Prince,  1532 

WHAT  WE  TAKE  FOR  GRANTED 

Very  often,  the  Ingenious  Solution  is  so  well  fitted  to  its  en- 
vironment that  the  real  magnitude  of  the  invention  is  not  realized. 
After  a  few  years,  it  is  so  widely  used  that  the  inventor  is  lost  in 
antiquity,  and  the  public  does  not  even  realize  the  value  of  the 
invention.  Consider  the  white  line  down  the  center  of  the  road. 
One  try  at  a  game  of  "Dodgem"  in  a  shopping  center  parking  lot 
(without  painted  lanes)  should  suffice  to  convince  even  the  most 
skeptical  of  the  value  of  the  painted  line  designating  traffic  lanes. 
Yet  it  is  so  ubiquitous  that  most  people  consider  that  it  was  ever 
thus.  This  invention  is  attributed  to  Pope  Urban  X,  who  painted  a 
white  line  across  the  center  of  the  Ponte  Vecchio  in  the  Marian 
Holy  Year  of  1024  to  ease  traffic  problems;  Italians  have  been 
ignoring  it  for  over  900  years.  — John  A.  Kuecken 
Creativity,  Invention,  &  Progress,  1969 


ELECTRIC  BABY 
PATTER 

A  machine  takes  over 
a  parental  bedtime  duty. 
An  electrically  operated 
mechanical  arm  regularly 
swings  a  well-  padded 
glove  against  the 
designated  area  of 
the  anatomy. 


Robbie 

the  Robot  R  I  P 

We  humans  are  ambivalent 
gods..  When  we  create  robots, 
we  cannot  decide  whether  we 
should  link  them  closer  to  us  or 
free  them  entirely. 

At  MIT,  Prof.  Robert  Mann 
is  supervising  a  marriage  be- 
tween man  and  machine  by  per- 
fecting the  Boston  Arm,  an  ar- 
tificial limb  for  amputees  that 
responds  to  nerve  and  remnant 
muscle  impulses. 

"A  person  who  has  suffered 
either  amputation  or  paralysis," 
Mann  says,  "is  still  capable  of 
the  cognitive  processes  involved 
in  normal  limb  manipulation. 
We  build  surface  electrodes 
right  into  the  socket  of  a  me- 
chanical arm,  which  fits  over 
an  amputee's  stump;  so,  when 
he  thinks  muscle  flexion,  the 
electrodes  pick  up  the  biological 
activity,  use  it  as  input  for  the 
electromechanical  servomecha- 
nism,  and  the  mechanical  arm 
bends.  The  arm  uses  small  nick- 
el-cadmium batteries,  and  you 
can  recharge  it  overnight  like 
an  electric  toothbrush." 

While  Mann  weds  '  humans 
and  robots,  others  are  busy  di- 
vorcing them  by  creating  the 
theories  and  practical  devices 
necessary  to  make  robots  truly 
independent  thinking-acting  ma- 
chines. 

"The  essential  problem,"  says 
E.  William  Merriam  of  Bolt 
Beranek  and  Newman,  Inc.  in 
Boston,  "is,  given  various  sen- 
sory feedback  devices,  how  to 
get  a  robot  to  modify  its  own 
actions.  How  do  you  get  a  Mars 
probe,  for  example,  to  find  its 
way  around  an  unfamiliar  land- 
scape, pick  up  a  rock,  do  an 
analysis,  decide  if  it's  an  inter- 
esting rock,  and  determine 
whether  to  bring  it  back  to 
earth,  take  its  picture,  or  leave 
it  alone?  It's  a  tremendously  dif- 
ficult problem.  Suppose  a  hu- 
man sees  a  rock  falling  off  a 
cliff  and  then  turns  and  sees  a 
car  driving  along  a  road.  If  he 
doesn't  hear  the  rock  hit  ground, 
he'll  turn  back  and  wonder  why. 
The  absence  of  the  event  is 
what's  significant.  We've  got  to 
teach  robots  how  to  recognize 
the  absence  of  an  event  as  data." 

"This  is  really  a  slowly  de- 
veloping field,"  says  Marvin 
Minsky  of  MIT.  "It  grinds  on, 
and  it's  not  quite  at  the  place 
where  anybody  could  use  it." 

Despite    Minsky's  caution, 


however,  the  time  whei  oft 
pendent  thinking-actinj  n» 
chines  will  be  rattling  tnK 
around  the  scientific  c  nf 
nity  may  not  be  so  terri  fa 
off. 

"We'll  probably  have  ruH 
intelligent   robot   by  th 
2000,"  says   Merriam,  M 
wouldn't  hold  my  breatl 

Machines  already  exi  hs 
can  assemble,  from  parts  of 
randomly  on  a  table,  a  1  di 
(at  the  University  of  Edin 
and  a  water  pump  (at  St  m 
University). 

"We're  going  to  try  a 
oline  engine  next,"  says  it 
ford's  Lester  Earnest,  "bu  A 
a  lot  more  difficult.  ,4 
never  going  to  be  able  t(  ■ 
pletely  do  away  with  1 4 
The  machines  can  cope  ill 
simple  problems,  but,  whe  «■ 
get  into  serious  trouble,  4' 
ask  people  for  help.  Robt  b 
Robot  will  never  exist. 

—David  i 

David  Black,  a  free-lance  w  m 
ing  in  dill.  Massachusetts,  t| 
centh    completed    a   novel,  PIT 


Things  That  Go  Bi  r 
in  the  Patented  Ml 

I  called  up  the  Patent  } 
the  other  day  to  see  what 
ous  shapes  the  American 
of  gadgets  had  taken  latel) 
patent  officer  was  the! 
civil    servant.  "Perhaps, 
said,  "to   perpetuate  M_ 
image    of   the  Paten™| 
would  do  an  injustice'll 
thousands  of  legitimate  p  ; 
which    have   significantly,  j 
tributed  to  the  advancem*  \ 
technology."  Only  afteMj 
sworn  a  deep  and  abidin 
spect  for  the  functions*! 
office  would  he  promise! 
what  information  he  COIBI 
for  me. 

Several  days  later  1  rec 
a  packet  in  the  mail.  H 
ficer,  in  a  burst  of  hetl 
inspiration,  had  unearthed 
magnificent  creations  ofH 
thinkers  who  had  da! 
dream.  Here  were  invffl 
for  life  and  invention] 
death;  inventions  for  ail 
fruits,  mathematicians! 
maiden  aunts;  invention 
age-old  problems  and  inv« 
for  problems  that  hadril 
been  invented. 

Above  all,  there  were! 
tions  for  hats.  Perhapsfl 
because  the  hat  affords! 
of  space  for  gears,  leverjl 
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1  all  see,  soap  bubbles, 
lips  it  is  because  the 

■  sents  a  symbolic  exten- 
ftie  head,  which  houses 

■  tor's  most  valuable  as- 
I  ever  the  reason,  there 

■  :hat  will  automatically 
I  acquaintance  by  "ele- 

I.  nd  rotation  on  the 
|?or  times  when  the 
I  ipproach  proves  unsuc- 

there's  a  hat  with  a 
un  triggered  by  some 
movements  of  the  jaw. 
;ne-music  makers  might 
:sted  in  the  hat  that 
ibbles  from  its  crown, 
lard  of  hearing,  there's 
lat  turns  into  an  ear 
And  for  those  who 
■alty,  there's  a  hat  that, 
rted  from  its  wearer, 
>y  remote  control,  like 
mpered  boomerang,  to 

ope  of  lunacy  is  bound- 
offers  something  to 
life-style.  People  on 
'e,  for  example,  may 
consider  the  portable 
in  which  the  bather 
though  he  has  sunk 
water  bed.  The  man 
everything  might  ap- 
a  gizmo  that  attaches 
ack  of  a  grapefruit  to 
the  juice  from  squirting 
breakfast  companion's 
for  the  nautically  in- 
lere  is  a  peculiarly  dis- 
nnovation — a  huge  mag- 
ched   to  a  battleship, 
cally  entitled,  "Device 
acting  Submarines  and 

:ess  to  a  preference  for 
with  absolutely  no  ap- 
purpose,  such  as  the 
mirror  attachment  for 
iplements."  But  I  also 
833,611,  whose  inventor 
to  build  a  better  mouse- 
t  didn't  have  the  heart 
i  mouse.  His  "humane" 
mps  a  little  bell  around 
nt's  head  as  it  sniffs  out 
ese.  The  theory  behind 
ltraption  is  that,  when 
use  returns  to  its  nest, 
;ing  bell  will  scare  the 
the  colony,  "causing 
3  flee,  thus  practically 
nating  them  in  a  sure 
■nomical  manner."  Such 
Ti  should  not  go  unre- 
Wherever    you  are, 

II,  I  hope  there  are 
healthy,  musical  mice 

•preciate  you. 

— Lindsay  Maracotta 

Maracotta  is  on  the  staff  of 
magazine. 


Genetic  Engineering 

John  F.  Kennedy  observed 
that  the  atomic  genie,  once 
released,  could  never  be  locked 
back  inside  the  bottle  of  knowl- 
edge. Recent  breakthroughs  in 
genetic  engineering  are  leading 
people  to  say  the  same  thing 
about  the  "genetic  genie."  They 
also  say  that  it  is  not  the  mere 
invention  of  genetic  intervention 
techniques  that  will  determine 
their  societal  consequences  but 
what  we  make  of  them.  Like 
most  platitudes,  this  one  con- 
tains its  germ  of  wisdom — yet, 
having  been  previously  burned 
by  our  failure  to  anticipate  the 
consequences  of  our  seemingly 
boundless  ingenuity,  we  should 
know  by  now  that  tools  do  have 
a  life  of  their  own  and  must  be 
scrutinized  in  the  light  of  how 
they  can  affect  every  area  of 
our  lives. 

How  would  you  like  to  be- 
queath a  real  live  genetic  copy 
of  yourself  to  future  genera- 
tions? Geneticists  are  already 
able  to  produce  exact  genetic 
replicas  of  carrots  and  of  frogs 
by  means  of  cloning,  a  process 
which  relies  not  on  the  mat- 
ing of  male  and  female  cells  to 
produce  new  life  but  on  the  ar- 
tificial stimulation  of  cells  of 
only  one  sex.  Let's  say  you  like 
the  idea  of  leaving  behind  your 
clone  offspring  (or  two  or  three 
or  four  .  . .)  to  carry  on.  What 
if  all  of  us  were  to  seek  this 
new  mode  of  quasi-immortality? 
What  if  a  dictator  found  it  use- 
ful to  make  10,000  facsimiles 
of  his  most  reliable  yes-man? 

If  cloning  is  not  for  you,  then 
you  might  consider  other  genetic 
techniques  in  the  offing.  You 
might  want  to  send  a  message, 
via  a  virus,  to  your  unborn  child's 
genes  instructing  him  or  her  to 
be  taller,  blonder,  maybe  even 
smarter.  But  do  we  really  want 
to  encourage  parents  to  play 
one-upmanship  with  their  chil- 
dren's bodies? 

Perhaps  you  would  prefer  a 
place  where  children  could  ges- 
tate  in  artificial  wombs,  leav- 
ing mommy  free  to  go  about 
her  business,  unencumbered  and 
unaffected  until  the  baby  is 
ready  to  be  sent  home.  But 
would  the  parents  feel  genuine 


"The  man  with  a  new  idea  is  a 
crank  until  the  idea  succeeds." 

—Mark  Twain  (1835-1910) 


"If  God  did  not  exist,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  invent  him." 

— Voltaire,  Letter  to  M.  Saurin, 
1770 


affection  for  these  lab  products? 
Would  some  parents  refuse  to 
accept  delivery  on  the  grounds 
that  "this  is  not  what  we  or- 
dered?" Surely  the  family  is  a 
fragile  enough  institution  as  it 
is.  True,  all  these  genetic  tech- 
niques must  undergo  several 
decades'  worth  of  development 
before  they  can  even  be  applied, 
let  alone  used  routinely  on  a 
mass  scale.  However,  the  ad- 
vance of  science  is  not  wholly 
predictable.  A  big  breakthrough, 
and  one  or  more  of  these  mixed 
blessings  will  be  rushing  down 
the  pipe.  Before  we  once  again 
blithely  exercise  our  right  to 
plan  and  manipulate  events 
heretofore  shaped  by  nature,  we 
had  better  take  a  long,  deep 
look  at  what  we  are  getting 
ourselves  into. 

When  the  first  steam  loco- 
motive was  invented,  few  un- 
derstood that  it  would  pull  be- 
hind it  mass  society,  govern- 
ment by  computers,  and  social 
alienation.  Today,  advances  in 
genetic  engineering  are  again  un- 
leashing technological  develop- 
ments which — though  they  seem 
as  pedestrian  as  a  locomotive 
now  does  compared  to  a  super- 
sonic jet — have  similarly  far- 
reaching  implications.  Tech- 
niques already  in  use — premar- 
ital gene  tests,  mass  screening 
for  sickle  cell  anemia  (and 
other  hereditary  illnesses),  am- 
niocentesis (a  test  of  the  fluid 
in  which  the  fetus  floats  that 
can  indicate  its  sex  and  genetic 
makeup) — seem  mundane  com- 
pared to  cloning,  genetic  mes- 
sengers, and  test-tube  babies. 
But  they  are  tools  of  the  same 
logic:  they  turn  the  genetic  in- 
heritance of  our  unborn  children 
from  an  uncontrollable  process 
into  an  opportunity  for  parental 
shopping — an  occasion  for  de- 
liberate choice  at  best,  for  fads 
and  follies  at  worst. 

Should  we  go  slow  about  this 
whole  genetic  gee-whiz  business, 
or  choose  to  reap  some  benefits, 
forgoing  the  more  dubious 
ones?  Just  as  war  is  too  impor- 
tant to  be  left  to  the  generals, 
so  genetics  is  too  vital  to  be  left 
to  the  monopoly  of  scientists 
and  physicians. 

— Amitai  Etzioni 
Amitai  Etzioni  is  the  author  of  Gen- 
etic Fix. 


RIGHT 

CAN  BE  WRONG 

The  major  dangers  of  the 
need  to  be  right  all  the  time  are 

as  follows: 

•  Arrogant  certainty  attends  a 
line  of  thought  which  though 
correct  in  itself  may  have 
started  from  wrong  premises. 

•  An  incorrect  idea  which  would 
have  led  on  to  a  correct  idea 
(or  useful  experimentation)  is 
choked  off  at  too  early  a  stage 
if  it  cannot  itself  be  justified. 

•  It  is  assumed  that  being  right 
is  enough — an  adequate  ar- 
rangement blocks  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  better  arrangement. 

•  The  importance  attached  to 
being  right  all  the  time  breeds 
the  inhibiting  fear  of  making 
mistakes  Edward  de  Bono 

Lateral  Thinking,  1970 


BREATH  SWEETENER 
To  provide  a  pleasant  taste  and 
a  sweet  breath,  you  insert  a  hollow 
artificial  tooth  in  your  denture. 
It  contains  absorbent  material 
saturated  with  a  refreshing  liquid 
such  as  clove  or  peppermint  oil. 


YOU  F00LS1 

You  Enterprised  a  Railroad 
through  the  valley — you  blasted 
its  rocks  away,  heaped  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  shale  into  its 
lovely  stream.  The  valley  is 
gone,  and  the  Cods  with  it;  and 
now,  every  fool  in  Buxton  can 
be  at  Bakewell  in  half-an-hour, 
and  every  fool  in  Bakewell  at 
Buxton;  which  you  think  a 
lucrative  process  of  exchange — 
you  Fools  Everywhere. 

To  talk  at  a  distance,  when 
you  have  nothing  to  say,  though 
you  were  ever  so  near;  to  go 
fast  from  this  place  to  that, 
with  nothing  to  do  either  at  one 
or  the  other:  these  are  powers 
certainly,  — John  Ruskin 

"The  White-Thorn  Blossom," 
1871 
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The  Widget-Mans 
Ingenious  Ally 

It  was  in  1841  that  the  Lon- 
don physics  lecturer-turned-illit- 
erate tinkerer  Hebzobiah  Wid- 
get hurled  his  unsuccessful 
"Bohemian  steam  accordion" 
against  a  garret  wall  in  disgust 
— and  by  accident  invented 
the  device  that  bears  his  name. 

The  widget  was  born  into  a 
world  ripe  for  its  potential.  This 
was  the  England  of  the  Indus- 
trial Age,  the  England  of  Sir 
Blount  Nimbus  and  his  awesome 
plans  for  an  underwater  railway 
to  Baffinland;  of  Huxtable's 
soaring  cast-iron  Lard  Palace. 
Gladrags  had  just  received  a 
patent  on  his  electric  horse. 
Technology  was  everywhere  in 
ferment. 

Yet  there  were  hitches  at  first. 
Widget's  demonstration  of  his 
invention  before  Queen  Victoria 
herself  was  eclipsed  by  Her 
Majesty's  fascination  with  an 
ormolu  stumbling  block.  The 
explosion  of  Heebey's  automatic 
butter  churn  at  the  Bath  Ma- 
chinery Jubilee  was  widely  (and 
erroneously)  blamed  on  faulty 
widgets.  Pulpit  denunciations  of 
the  widget  as  "against  the  Al- 
mighty's will"  crimped  accept- 
ance in  some  quarters. 

But  the  widget  could  never 
be  stifled,  only  postponed.  In 
1843  all  resistance  crumbled 
when  Pontefract  Bodkin's  mam- 
moth floating  city,  the  S.S.Brob- 
dignagian,  was  launched  and 
Bodkin  uttered  his  famous  quip, 
"She  run  on  Faith,  Sir,  Faith 
and  Widgets."  By  1852  an 
obscure   pie   merchant  named 


Churlbut  solved  the  riddle  of 
the  charring  process.  Within  the 
year  a  ten-ton  widget  had  been 
cast  by  Messrs.  Jackdaw  &  Co. 
at  Leeds  and  installed  in  a  Welsh 
colliery.  The  widget  was  on  its 
way  to  ubiquity.  Widgets  the 
size  of  thimbles  could  be  bought 
for  tuppence  in  any  button  store. 
The  Emperor  of  Japan,  it  was 
even  said,  slept  with  a  solid-gold 
widget  under  his  pillow  for 
good  luck. 

By  century's  end,  widgets  had 
found  their  way  into  Professor 
Gadopat's  combined  pipe  organ 
and  city  bus  in  Budapest.  The 
automobile  would  never  do  with- 
out them  again.  The  widget  was 
what  made  Snooky's  self-pro- 
pelled flailer  flail,  freeing  thou- 
sands of  farm  workers  for  the 
breadlines.  At  the  1901  Cincin- 
nati Naphtha  Exposition,  Heb- 
zobiah Widget  himself  watched 
as  the  German  von  Plink  flew 
into  history  and  the  Ohio  River 
in  his  widget-studded  Heliopto- 
plane.  The  Sears,  Roebuck  cat- 
alogue for  1903  boasted  no 
fewer  than  six  pages  of  "Our 
Best  Widgets." 

In  the  words  of  a  popular 
music-hall  ditty  of  the  time,  the 
world  had  gone  "widget  wacky." 
Yet  man  was  soon  to  learn,  at 
hideous  cost,  that  there  were 
limits  to  what  the  widget  could 
or  should  be  asked  to  do. 

The  H.M.S.  Tyrannic  slid 
down  the  ways  in  1913,  a  32,- 
000-passenger  leviathan  with  an 
English  country  estate  on  her 
sun  deck,  the  world's  fourth- 
highest  waterfall  thundering  in 
her  first-class  lounge.  The  Ty- 
rannic was  billed  as  "the  world's 
first  all-widget  passenger  steam- 


ship," lauded  as  the  technical 
marvel  of  the  age.  Her  widgets 
were  brass,  oversize,  noiseless 
— and  dangerously  unproven. 
The  official  investigating  com- 
mittee's report  stated  it  tersely: 
"Lost  with  all  souls  during  life- 
boat drill.  Widgets  failed." 

Widget  wackiness  turned  to 
widget-hunt.  "No  Widgets"  be- 
came an  advertising  slogan  over- 
night. Amalgamated  Widgets' 
stock  plunged  through  the  floor. 
Hebzobiah  Widget,  in  despair, 
plunged  through  the  window. 

But  just  when  the  widget's 
fortunes  had  fallen  to  their 
nadir,  war  mercifully  intervened. 
Public  wrath  could  not  but  re- 
lent in  the  face  of  those  posters 
of  1917  screaming,  "Send  Us 
More  Widgets!"  The  widget  sur- 
vived, recovered,  and  soon  flour- 
ished as  never  before. 

The  rest  is  history.  Today  a 
widget  lies  at  the  heart  of  the 
new  X-5000  macrosonic  air 
transport,  a  vital  part  of  a  plane 
so  fast  that  it  will  actually  land 
before  it  takes  off. 

— Bruce  McCall 
Bruce  McCall  is  a  free-lance  writer 
and  artist. 


"There  is  no  less  wit  nor  inven- 
tion in  applying  rightly  a  thought 
one  finds  in  a  book  than  in  be- 
ing the  first  author  of  that 
thought." 

—Pierre  Bayle  (1647-1706) 


1843:  Pontefract  Bodkin  poses  before  the  S.S.  Brobdignagian.  Bodkin's  use  of 
widgets  in  construction  of  his  colossal  vessel  made  Hebzobiah  Widget's  inge- 
nious invention  a  household  word — even  where  there  were  no  houses. 


The  Corporation  as 
Evolving  Invention 

Technology  has  so  preempted 
the  concept  of  innovation  that, 
although  we  think  of  the  auto- 
mobile as  invented,  we  forget 
that  the  corporation  that  pro- 
duced it  was  invented  too.  We 
take  social  organizations  like 
the  corporation  for  granted,  as 
if  they  were  God-given.  Yet 
social  innovation  is  as  challeng- 
ing to  human  ingenuity  and  as 
consequential  to  human  exis- 
tence as  technological  innova- 
tion can  ever  be. 

The  invention  of  the  corpora- 
tion began  with  the  chartering 
of  foreign  trading  companies  by 
the  Tudor  monarchy  in  England 
and  with  men  of  property  who 
pooled  their  resources  for  a 
common  enterprise  in  nonchar- 
tered  associations. 

Originally,  both  types  of  as- 
sociations had  legal  status  as 
entities — the  first,  by  right  of 
charter;  and  the  second,  by  the 
common  law  right  of  "co-own- 


ership" of  property.  C 
companies  could  engagi 
those  activities  specifiec 
charters.  However,  they 
were  granted  both  a  m 
and  limited  liability, 
tered  companies  were  fr 
their  own  goals  but  fi 
threats  of  competition 
dividual  liability. 

The  evolution  of  the 
tion  in  the  United  St 
lowed  a  complex  and 
route.  At  first,  states  cl 
individual  companies  by 
acts  of  the  legislature 
ited  those  companies  to 
goals  through  their 
Sometimes,  charters  wen 
as  to  fix  the  life  of  the  c 
tion:  in  California,  unti 
none  was  allowed  to  live 
than  50  years.  (In  this  i 
charters  functioned  in  mi 
same  way  patents  do  fo 
nological  innovation.) 

Then  competition 
states   for  corporations 
ulated  social  innovation 
as  competition  among  a 
tions  for  consumers  ha^ 
ulated  technological 
tions).   Eventually,  the 
arranged  to  charter  con 
with  extremely  broad  goi 
limited   liability   in  pe: 
under  general  state  law 

Meanwhile,  rulings 
judiciary  also  contributed! 
evolution  of  the  corporati 
developing  fundamental 
cepts — as,  for  example,  th 
cept  of  the  corporation  as 
gal  person" — which  sup) 
innovation  (as  new  scft 
concepts  have  supported1 
nological  innovations).  ( 

In  the  modern  corpor' 
ownership  is  now  sepSi 
from  both  property  and  co, 
A  corporation's  propert 
tended  by  managers,  an, 
owners  hold  "tokens"  cj. 
property  in  the  form  of  fj 
whose  value  depends  on 
securities  market — itself  a  r 
innovation. 

All  these  changes  have 
accompanied  by  immense  gr 
in  corporate  scope  and  pc 
Today,  as  the  conglomerate 
the  multinational  corpol 
rival  the  power  and  signifffl 
of  the  states  that  chartered  1 
we  are  entering  a  new  phfl 
the  history  of  the  corpora 
The  consumer  movement! 
be  one  sign  of  innovation 
the  way.         — H.  Jay  Shi 

H.  Jay  Shaffer  is  director  of  heh 
studies  for  the  Sperry  <t  Hutch 
Company. 
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WRAPAROUND  CONTINUES  ON  PA<S 


all-aluminum  cans  have  consid- 
e  scrap  value.  Unfortunately, 

communities  are  just  throwing 
away,  and  that's  what  Alcoa 
3  ought  to  be  stopped. 
3's  not  another  beverage  pack- 
l  material  quite  like  aluminum, 
aluminum  has  all  these  things 
)  for  it:  it's  lightweight,  chills 
:ly,  keeps  things  fresh,  opens 
a  snap,  has  high  scrap  value  and 
•e  recycled  repeatedly.  It's 
iful,  too. 


When  you  recycle  aluminum,  you  save 
energy.  It  takes  only  5  percent  as 
much  energy  to  recycle  aluminum  as 
it  takes  to  make  it  the  first  time. 
Recycling  aluminum,  then,  is  very 
practical.  And  possible. 
In  1 970,  Alcoa  started  a  "Yes  We  Can" 
campaign  to  reclaim  all-aluminum 
cans  in  the  San  Diego  and  Dallas-Fort 
Worth  areas. 

Since  then,  over  200  million  cans  have 
been  reclaimed  for  recycling  in  those 
cities  alone. 


Alcoa  is  buying  back  used  aluminum 
cans  that  have  been  collected  through 
reclamation  centers  in  many  com- 
munities. We  are  buying  them  back 
because  aluminum  is  a  very  practical 
metal  to  recycle. 

We  would  like  to  tell  you  how  one 
community  established  its  collection 
center.  We'll  also  send  you  informa- 
tion about  energy  and  aluminum. 
Write  for  our  brochure.  Aluminum 
Company  of  America,  820-M  Alcoa 
Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15219. 


ninum: 
s  it  on 


□ALCOA 


John  Fischer 


11  IE  EASY  CHAIR 

The  Christmas  honors  list 


OUR  ANNUAL  WASSAIL  AWARDS  to 
some  under-appreciated  people 
who  have  been  enlivening,  remodel- 
ing, or  at  least  stirring  up  some  cor- 
ner of  the  world  around  them. 

1.  A  premature  nomination  for  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  to  It  allace  Stegner  of 
Stanford  University  for  what  I  ex- 
pect to  be  the  best  biography  of  1974 

The  Uneasy  Chair:  A  Biography 
of  Bernard  DeVoto. 

For  twenty  years  before  his  death 
in  1955,  DeVoto  wrote  this  column, 
but  in  his  own  eyes  that  was  almost 
the  least  of  his  endeavors.  He  called 
himself  "a  literary  department  store" 
because  he  sold  everything  in  the 
writing  line  except  poetry  and  drama. 
As  a  historian  he  won  both  Bancroft 
and  Pulitzer  Prizes.  As  a  critic  he  was 
one  of  the  most  influential  voices  of 
his  time.  He  wrote  novels,  edited 
I  briefly  and  unhappily  )  The  Satur- 
day Revieic  of  Literature,  served  as 
literary  executor  of  the  Mark  Twain 
estate,  helped  Adlai  Stevenson  with 
speeches  in  his  first  Presidential  cam- 
paign, taught  at  major  universities, 
became  linchpin  of  the  Breadloaf 
Writers"  Conference,  and  provided 
endless  encouragement  and  advice  to 
younger  writers,  among  them  Arthur 
Schlesinger.  Jr.  and  Stegner  himself. 
DeVoto  also  taught  marksmanship  to 
Army  recruits  in  World  War  I,  smug- 
gled liquor  across  the  Canadian  bor- 
der during  Prohibition,  and  offended 
both  the  Mormon  church  and  the 
FBI  beyond  all  forgiveness.  Inciden- 
tally, lie  was  the  ultimate  authority 
on  the  martini,  and  his  instructions 
on  the  Only  Proper  Way  to  com- 
pound it  a       1  111  in  print. 

But  Stegr,.  suggests  that  DeVoto's 
major  contribution  was  as  a  conserva- 
tionist. Decades  before  ecology  be- 
came a  household  word,  he  was  fight- 
ing cattle  barons,  sheepmen,  land- 
grabbers,  highway  departments,  lum- 
ber companies,  and  Congressmen  in 
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what  often  seemed  a  hopeless  one- 
man  campaign  to  save  the  American 
landscape.  Stegner's  account  of  those 
battle-  ami  of  DeVoto's  belligerent 
forays  on  a  dozen  lesser  crusades — is 
a  remarkably  stirring  one.  It  will  be 
published  by  Doubleday  early  in  '71. 

2.  To  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Lein- 
ster,  for  the  most  audacious  real- 
estate  promotion  since  1066. 

The  Duke  and  his  associates  in  His- 
toric Fstates,  Ltd.  are  trying  to  sell, 
to  Americans  only,  plots  of  ground  in 
Anderita  Park.  This  is  a  thirteen- 
aere  patch  of  ground  just  outside  the 
walls  of  Pevensey  Castle  near  the 
south  coast  of  England.  For  only 
$675  you  can  get  a  plot  five  feet  long 
by  five  feet  wide — enough  to  lie  down 
on,  if  you  curl  up.  But  you  can't  do 
that,  because  the  tract  is  being  plant- 
ed with  trees  and  shrubbery  so  it  can 
be  used  as  a  park  by  the  respectful 
( to  the  Duke  )  peasantry  of  two  near- 
by villages.  For  the  same  reason,  you 
can't  be  buried  there.  In  fact,  you 
can't  actually  do  anything  with  your 
land,  except  think  about  it  with  pride. 

For  what  you  get  for  your  money 
—in  the  words  of  His  Grace's  four- 
color  brochure — is  a  chance  to  "share 
in  history."  Your  place  in  the  chron- 
icle of  England  will  be  certified  by  a 
title  deed,  '"printed  on  the  highest- 
quality  parchment"  and  "signed  per- 
sonally by  the  Duke,"  attesting  that 
you  own  a  patch  of  soil  which  may 
once  have  been  trodden  by  Roman 
soldiery,  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
any  number  of  medieval  knights.  Af- 
ter all,  there  was  a  Roman  camp  not 


EDITOR'S  NOTE 

John  Fischer  has  been  ill.  Dur- 
ing his  temporary  absence,  "The 
Kasy  Chair"  will  continue  to  ap- 
pear as  a  Harper's  column,  with 
the  help  of  other  contributors. 


far  away,  and  William  did  landflM 
by  on  his  way  to  the  Battle  of  rul 

ings. 

Given  the  American  penchant  I 
buying  underwater  acreage  in  F 
ida  and  lots  in  the  Arizona  deal 
His  Grace  probably  will  get  a\l 
with  it.  If  my  calculations  are  com  HI 
he  can  expect  to  take  in  S15.2o6,0  it 
or  well  over  a  million  an  acre-^H 
of  course,  the  cost  of  the  brochu?W 
and  parchment. 

3.  Speaking  of  real-estate  deahjM 
California  Fish  and  dome  Depo<  1 
ment  should  be  memorialized  jm 
spending  $85,000  to  preserve^! 
habitat  of  the  long-toed  Sa/ita  C/^l 
salamander. 

I  or  that  i n i.  it  got  thirty  acreH 
Santa  Cruz  County,  more  or  less  ill 
fested  with  lizard-like  amphibia  i 
about  five  inches  long,  decorated  wj 
orange  and  gold  spots  on  a  bias 
background.  This  gaudy  and  enda 
gered  species  is  unknown  anywhe/ 
else  in  the  world  except  for  one  oth  • 
small  site  in  the  same  county,  still; 
private  ownership.  Until  a  salamail 
der  census  is  taken,  the  cost  per  cnf 
ture  of  preserving  it  is  also  unknowi 

4.  To  B.  D.  Wadhiva,  a  member t 
the  New  Delhi  municipal  council,  fc 
realism  rare  in  India. 

Pointing  out  that  all  efforts  to  hal 
corruption  among  the  city's  official 
had  "miserably  failed,"  he  intrc 
duced  a  resolution  demanding  tha 
"corruption  and  bribery  be  legalizej 
and  suitable  limits  be  fixed  for  diff« 
ent  levels  and  for  different  kind-  I 
work."  Thus  every  citizen  would  i 
least  know  how  much  he  would  liavt 
to  pay  for  a  building  permit,  impel 
license,  or  audience  with  a  1 ) 1 1 real 
crat.  (When  I  worked  in  New  Del 
some  years  ago,  you  had  to  pay  l 
rupee  to  the  chiprasee,  or  messengel 
who  stood  outside  the  door  of  ever] 
government  office,  to  persuade  hlj 


Introducing  the  1974  Volkswagen. 


While  other  car  makers  are  busy 
taking  the  wraps  off  their  new  model 
cars,  Volkswagen  has  gone  one  step 
further  and  changed  the  wraps. 

From  the  minute  you  drive  away  in 
your  74  Volkswagen,  you're  covered 
by  our  Owner's  Security  Blanket  with 
Computer  Analysis. 

It's  not  just  a  warranty.  It's  a  commit- 
ment to  our  owners  long  after  they've 
signed  on  the  dotted  line. 

We  like  to  think  of  it  as  total  trans- 
portation because  you  deserve  a  car 
you  can  count  on  365  days  a  year.  And 
we  believe  you  shouldn't  have  to  keep 
paying  to  get  v  ha1  you  deserve. 

Nobody  in  th-  ir  business  has  any 
plan  like  it.  No  dy  seems  to  care 
enough.  Or  do  en  igh.  Except  Volks- 
wagen. 

If  you  take  a  little  Hme  to  read  this, 
you'll  find  out  how  a  Volkswagen 
owner  gets  the  most  advanced  new 


car  coverage  plan  in  the  world  free. 
Our  12  month/20,000  mile  guarantee. 

Most  car  owners  drive 
about  14,000  miles 
during  the  first 
year.  So  what 
earthly  good  is  a 
12,000  mile  guaran- 
tee? Volkswagen's  cov- 
erage is  for  20,000  miles  — most  car 
companies  don't  come  near  that. 

This  is  our  guarantee,  in  plain  En- 
glish: 

"If  you  maintain  and  service  your 
1974  Volkswagen  as  prescribed  in  the 
Volkswagen  Maintenance  Schedule, 
any  factory  parts  found  to  be  defective 
in  material  or  workmanship  within  12 
months  or  20,000  miles,  whichever 
comes  first  (except  filters  and  tires), 
will  be  repaired  or  replaced  free  of 
charge  by  any  U.S.  or  Canadian  VW 
dealer." 


We  guarantee  against  more  than 
just  defective  parts. 

Volkswagen's  Owner's  Secur 
Blanket  goes  far  beyond  just  guar 
teeing  against  defects.  Most  caret 
panies  won't  replace  a  windshif 
wiper  if  it  wears  out.  We  will.  Th 
won't  replace  a  lightbulb.  We  w 

Take  things  like  brake  padsoi: 
linings.  As  long  as  you  have  the. 
adjusted  when  your  Maintenarv 
Schedule  says  so,  we'll  replace  the 
free  if  they  wear  out.  Same  thing  gc 
for  clutch  linings  and  batteries.  i 

And  spark  plugs  and  points?  K 
change  them  free  at  12,000  miles  v 
we'll  honor  that  no  matter  how  lone 
takes  you  to  go  that  distance.  This 
unheard  of  in  the  auto  industry. 
24  months/24,000  miles. 

We've  gone  one  step  further  wi 
the  insides  of  our  engine  and  transn 
s i on .  We  g ua ra n tee  them  for  two  yec 


3> 


lers 


000  miles, 
ever  comes 

course  we 
:>ver  defects 

by  lack  of 

:nance  or 


>/Ve  guarantee  our  repairs. 

sn  you're  running  out  of  war- 
'ou're  still  not  out  of  luck.  We'll 
"he  repair  free  and  guarantee 
rts  and  workmanship  for  an 
oal  6  months  or  6,000  miles, 
the  repair  takes  overnight, 

we  II  lend  you  a  car. 
'ing  right  along,  1^^r 
lommifted  to  ^Tf^fHPv 
du  movma.     -  ^  />™-.v- 


>j  re  a  qua 
wner  and 
id  that  a  waK 
5pairisgomgto 
/ernight,  well  lend  you  a  free 


car  by  appointment,  for  as  long  as  the 
repair  takes. 

(And  we  haven't  forgotten  owners 
of  older  VWs.  If  your  car  needs  a  re- 
pair and  you  need  a  car,  we'll  rent  you 
one  at  a  nominal  price,  j 

Express  care. 

How  many  times  have  you  heard  of 
waiting  two  weeks  before  you  can  get 
a  headlight  fixed?  Not  at  Volkswagen. 
With  Express  Care  if  we  can  fix  some- 
thing in  less  than  30  minutes,  we'll  do 
it  wh/7e  you  wait.  No  appointment 
needed  for  these  little  repairs. 

3  free  computer  check-ups. 

No  other  car  maker  in  the  world 
has  anyth;ng  like  Computer  Analysis. 
(They  probably  will  some  day  in  the 
future.) 

Every  1 974  /o 1 '  ^  //agen  ca n  be  pi  ug- 
ged  into  a  computer  and  out  comes  a 
written  analysis  of  over  50  vital  func- 
tions. Everything  from  your  engine 


compression  down  to  your  battery 
voltage. 

Computer  Analy- 
sis can  spot  things 
that  even  a 
master  me-  w' 
chcnic  might  ■  } 
not  see.  So  we  ,  |j 
can  fix  these 
things  while 
you're 'still  covered  by  our  Owner's 
Security  Blanket. 

We  re  in  this  together. 

We  made  the  car.  You  own  the  car. 
So  we're  in  this  together.  As  long  as 
you  maintain  your  new  Volkswagen 
properly  we  II  do  most  of  the  worrying 
for  you.  That's  what  Volkswagen's 
Owner's  Security  Blanket 
is  all  about -once  you  re 
a  Volkswagen  Owner, 
we're  not  going  to  leave 
you  out  in  the  cold. 


Sure  beats  your  kumquat  souffle 


|^HUfr)  Fondue. 
What  a  dippy  idea. 

A  spectacular  company's-coming  dessert.  And  so  easy! 
In  a  fondue  pot,  melt  9  ounces  milk  chocolate,  1  ounce 
square  unsweetened  cooking chocolatecut  roughly  with 
a  knife,  2  ounces  Kahlua  and  Vz  cup  light  cream.  Stir 
slowly  over  heat  until  smooth  (less  than  5  minutes). 
Serve  with  any  combination  of  dippables  (fruits,  nuts, 
marshmallows,  cake).  Then  dip  in1 
Mouth-watering  foods  and  drinks  are  Kahlua's  specialty. 
And  they're  in  our  Kahlua  Recipe  Book.  Send  in.  It's  on 
us.  Because  you  deserve  something  nice. 

Kahlua  Coffee  Liqueur  from  Sunny  Mexico.  53  Proof. 
Jules  Berman  &  Assoc  .  1 1 6  No  Robertson  Blvd  .  Los  Angeles,  Calif  90048 


\,m  for  many  years  one  of  the 
o\mi  Western  artists  special- 
1  horse  pictures. 


o  the  Right  Reverend  Msgr. 
ufa,  /.  Lally,  chairman  of  the  Bos- 
levelopment  Authority,  and 
%  leagues,  for  a  masterpiece  of 
idejuvenation:  the  Government 
ill  note  nearing  completion. 
Jim  renewal  has  a  bad  name 
Biays,  because  so  many  projects 
e  inied  out  to  be  failures  or  eye- 
tmln  Boston  it  worked,  magnifi- 
tlj  Twelve  years  ago  the  Scollay 
ia  district  was  a  sixty-acre  disas- 
a|a.  covered  with  tattoo  parlors, 
4  jars,  bawdy  houses,  and  crum- 
Menements.  Today  it  is  the  focal 
nil  f  downtown  Boston,  giving  the 
'In  architectural  distinction — 
lies,  charm — that  I  have  seen 
Ad  only  in  San  Francisco  and 

■  elphia. 

1  area  has  been  developed  on  a 

■  scale,  for  human  convenience 
ilijoyment,  not  merely  to  pro- 
file maximum  income  for  real- 

■  operators.  Its  key  feature  is  a 
M;re  square  >urrounding  the  new 
Ball;  broad  stairways,  benches, 

■  nintains  make  it  an  inviting 
lor  a  stroll  or  a  picnic  lunch,  as 
il'ds  of  workers  from  nearby 
I  buildings  have  discovered, 
led  around  the  square  are  about 
■other  structures,  housing  city, 
land  federal  agencie-.  business 
I  and  such  institutions  as  the 
Ii  Press  Club  and  Quincy  Mar- 
Idistoric  buildings,  including 
III  Hall  and  the  Old  State  House, 
l»een  lovingly  incorporated  into 

,e  plan:  and  plenty  of  room  has 
irovided  for  shops,  restaurants, 
nouses,  and  outdoor  cafes, 
i  can  best  explore  the  Covern- 
Center  on  foot,  since  it  wa>  de- 
for  pedestrian  rather  than 
obile  traffic.  Besides  it  is  with- 
y  walking  distance  of  the  Pub- 
rdens,  Beacon  Hill,  and  most 

colonial  churches  and  nionu- 
.  Boston  has  now  become,  in 
me  of  the  few  American  cities 

a  stroll  through  the  downtown 
jss  district  is  a  pleasure  rather 
in  ordeal. 

ro  the  Chattanooga  Choo  Choo 
any,  and  its  board  chairman, 
•Casey,  for  a  different  but  equal- 
cessful  architectural  adventure. 
p  company  is  a  group  of  twenty- 
•  usinessmen  who  got  together  to 


From  Calcutta... 

Report  on 
Elizabeth 
Dass... 


Christian  Children's  Fund,  Inc. 
Calcutta,  India  -  Caseworker  Report 


To  Nazareth  Home,  Calcutta 


Date:   March  17,  1969 


Name:    Elizabeth  Dass  Date  of  Birth:    April  12,  1964 

ATIVEP  CALCUTTA  ORDER  OP  BIRTH:     THIRD  DAUGHTER 

Health:    prail.  thin,  walks  ma  w,th  difficulty,  protein  deprived 
Characteristics:      Gentle   ouiet.  cooperative   Speaks  clears  and  ,s 

AND  STRENGTH  IS  ARE  RESTORED™  °NCE  HEALTH 


ParentxemisCondition 


Father:  deceased. 

Mother:      Malnourished,  recent  victim  of 
"?toryUPOX'  W0RKS  1N  A  MA™ 


Investigation  Report: 

^^'^^^^^^.S^^-  DIED  TVPHUS, 

is  alive  at  all.    Only  wob!  *2fr FX,  'llness-indeedit  is  remarkable  she 

FACTORY  WHERE  SHE  EA«  TWO  RUPEES  A  nAv^T 5^1?  WOMAN  IS  IN  A  MATOH  ' 
TO  GET  THERE  AND  WORK.  "S  *  DAY  (26°  m™  SHE  IS  STRONG  ENOUGH 

(RA.l2AS^c?ECEASED  0B  SMALLPOX 

zabetS  fortmLS?c^ceased  of  smallpox 

ZABETH  FORTUNATELY  ENTIRELY  ESCAPED  CONTAGION) 


Sisters.- 


:    Mar  i 


Remarks: 


m¥!lS*!  MAYBECEEw5'5SE8fpC2BM?B'LL'   PERHAPS  TAKE  UP 

WITH  JOY  AT  THE  HOPE  OF  HER  r  mlc  "AZARETH  HOME  AND  WEEPS 
SAFE  FROM  THE  WRETCHED  L^FE  tA^ow'haSe?""''  BEC0M,NG 

Strongest  recommendation  that  Elizabeth  Dass  be  admitted 


Elizabeth  Dass  was  admitted  to  the 
Nazareth  Home,  and  when  this  picture 
was  taken,  she  was  already  doing  better. 
Her  legs  were  stronger  .  . .  she  was  running 
with  the  other  children,  learning  to  write 
her  own  name. 

Every  day  desperate  reports  like  this 
reach  our  overseas  field  offices.  Then  we 
must  make  the  heartbreaking  decision — 
which  child  can  we  help? 

For  only  $12  a  month  you  can  sponsor 
a  needy  little  boy  or  girl  from  the  country 
of  your  choice,  or  you  can  let  us  select  a 
child  for  you  from  our  emergency  list. 

Then  :n  ".out  two  weeks,  you  will 
receive  a  photograph  of  your  child,  along 
with  a  personal  history,  and  information 
about  the  Project  a  here  your  child  re- 
ceives help.  Your  child  will  write  to  you, 
and  you  will  receive  the  original  plus  an 
English  translation — direct  from  an  over- 
seas office. 

Please,  won't  you  help?  Today? 


Sponsors  urgently  needed  this  month 
for  children  in:  India,  Brazil,  Philippines, 
Indonesia  and  Guatemala. 


WriU  today:  Verent  J.  Mills     "'HP* X 

CHRISTIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND,  Inc. 

Box  26511.  Richmond.  Va.  13261 

I  wish  to  sponsor  a  □  boy  □  girl  in 

(Country)  

□  Choose  a  child  who  needs  me  most.  I 
will  pay  SI 2  a  month.  I  enclose  first  pay- 
ment of  $  .  Send  me  child's 

name,  story,  address  and  picture. 

I  cannot  sponsor  a  child  but  want  to  give 


□  Please  send  me  more  information. 

Name  

Address  

City  


.Zip. 


State  

Registered  ( VFA-080)  with  the  U.S.  Government's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid. 
Gifts  are  tax  deductible.  Canadians:  Write  1407 
Jt.mgi-.  lor, mi. >  7.  HP  78DO  ^ 


If  you  really  liked  Harper's 
you'd  wear  it! 


Please  send  me  shoulder 

bag  (s) ,  shopping  bag  (s) , 

 apron  (s)  at  $2.50  each 

(everything  included).  Enclosed 

find  $  check  or 

money  order. 


ADDRESS 
CITY 

STATE  ZIP 
MAIL  COUPON  TO  DEPT.  D  2 

Harperis  Magazine 

2  PAPK  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK.  N  Y.  100)6 


Order  a  blue  denim  shoulder 
bag,  shopping  bag,  or 
apron,  gloriously  proclaim- 
ing in  white  (washable) 
our  logo.  The  bags  are 
approximately  1  8"  x  1  8",  the 
aprons  roughly  20"  high 
by  1  8"  wide  at  the  bottom. 
$2.50  each,  postage  and 
handling  included.  Tax  too. 
Great  gifts.'  Very  classy. 
(Everyone  in  our  office  has 
one.) 


mi:  kasy  <  n\ii{ 

sivc  the  old  Southern  Kailw,  %. 
minal  in  Chattanooga  from 
tion.  The  terminal  i^  a  Vi  ,rrjp 
monument,  with  a  dome  eigi  M 
feet  high  and  an  entrance  fraiJdj 
one  of  the  \vorld">  largest  brie  rrk 
es;  hut  with  the  decline  of  i 
passenger  service,  it  was  abai  mej 
to  dust  ami  pigeons. 

At  a  cost  of  $4  million,  th-'ony 
pany  has  remodeled  the  huiklii 
a  combination  of  museum,  pi 
dome,  and  city  center.  A  rest  ant 
accommodating  two  thousand  ipfc- 
has  already  opened;  it  will  I 
lowed  by  a  gaslit  Victorian  balbii? 
a  small  theater,  a  model-railwa  y 
seum,  and  a  garden  with  foufns> 
A  fleet  of  ancient  sleeping  ca;  w 
been  assembled  on  the  track  ik 
converted  into  hotel  rooms  witl  ic 
torian  decor.  The  baggage  art  b 
side  the  tracks  is  being  develop 
a  shopping  arcade. 

Results:  the  salvage  of  a  i  oi 
architectural  treasure;  a  likely  j  it 
eventually,  for  the  Chattanooga -v 
Choo  Company;  and  a  prorn< 
start  toward  the  revival  of  the  1ei| 
city,  without  a  penny's  cost  t/tf 
taxpayer. 

9.  To  Connie  B.  Gay,  original  '! 
Lizard  Lick,  North  Carolina,  ncj 
McLean,  Virginia,  for  bringing  (  i- 
try  music  to  the  big  city  and  tut  s; 
it  into  a  multi-million-dollar  indti '. 

Back  in  the  Forties,  he  he  a 
series  of  minor  jobs 'in  the  De  • 
ment  of  Agriculture.  One  of  them  ! 
emcee  for  the  National  Farm '  I 
Home  Hour,  a  network  radio  " 
gram  carrying  the  department's  t- 
and  advice  to  farmers  and  their w f 
together  with  a  little  light  music. ! 
day  Connie  put  on  a  record  of 
billy  songs,  of  the  kind  he  had  lo1 
in  his  North  Carolina  boyhood.  1 

"The  reaction  was  astonishing, 
told  me.  "I  got  a  bigger  respo; 
than  I  had  ever  pulled  with  anyot 
program.  And  a  lot  of  mail  was  fr 
city  people,  asking  for  more  of  t 
country  music  they  had  never  he 
before." 

The  same  thing  happened  #j 
time  he  repeated  the  experiment 
and  Connie  decided  that  such  mu 
might  have  some  money  in  its  futu 
Until  that  time,  it  had  been  pra' 
cally  unknown  on  commercial  ra( 
except  for  Nashville's  Station  W! 
and  a  few  others  beamed  t<>  ru 
audiences. 

In  I'H!!  he  took  his  $1,000  savii 


flirted  a  country  disc  jockey 
w  his  own,  over  WARL  in  sub- 
ai  W  ashington,  D.C.,  the  first 
ned  at  metropolitan  listeners. 


d  it  paid  him  no  salary,  but 
;d  him  a  cut  of  the  revenue 
ly  advertisers  he  could  attract, 
ybody's  surprise  but  Connie's, 
n#  s  began  to  hand  over  their 
ria,  in  large,  green  bundles.  Prac- 
iii  every  kid  in  Washington 
ill  to  be  listening  to  Connie  s 
h|i/  records. 

I  orlayed  that  beginning  into 
wuk  TV  shows,  country-music 
h  s  in  Constitution  Hall,  nioon- 
iti  uises  down  the  Potomac  with 
tl  accompaniment,  and  a  series 

0  I  -liows.  Jimmy  Dean  went  to 
mor  Cay  for  .$60.18  a  week;  for 
9'  Cash,  who  already  had  a 
ghg  reputation,  he  had  to  go  as 
Mi  $150  a  day.  Thanks  at  least 
It  to  Cay's  promotion  work, 
low  get*  something  like  $20,000 
mingle  performance. 

■  lose  days  the  smart  media  peo- 
■fre  getting  out  of  radio  and  into 
Hon.  Connie  didn't  believe  that 
i<  was  dying,  so  he  bought  up 
Station  that  came  on  the  market 
ile  owned  nine  of  them,  includ- 
|CAY  in  Washington.  They  all 

II  on  country  music,  and  by 

■  Connie  was  a  millionaire  sev- 
■mes  over. 

lis  pretty  much  retired  now,  to 

1  rginia  estate  and  his  winter 
tyin  the  Virgin  Islands,  but  he  is 
ilted  to  see  a  whole  new  genera- 

■  veling  in  the  music  he  brought 

■  •in  Lizard  Lick  and  Nashville. 
|r  himself,  Connie  still  can't 

■  ny  instrument  or  carry  a  tune. 


'  I, 


nd  finally,  to  Jon  Crews,  the 
ix-year-old  mayor  of  Cedar 
owa — one  of  the  youngest 
\ipal  executives  in  the  nation. 
1  job  of  mayor  is  I  lie  only  one  lie 
ler  held.  He  started  running  for 
Me  he  was  a  graduate  student  at 
I  liversity  of  Northern  Iowa,  and 
i:  with  40  percent  of  the  vote  in 
|  -man  race  in  1971.  Apparently 
|  doing  fine.  He  persuaded  the 
It  hire  its  first  planning  officer, 
til  a  waste-recycling  project,  and 
*  hing  for  housing  for  tin'  elderly 
network  of  bicycle  patli^.  If  the 
of  America  is  discouraged  with 
:'s,  Crews  hasn't  heard  about  it. 
he  enjoy  his  Christmas  as  much 
enjoys  his  job. 


Why  we  selected  theNapaValley  years 
ago  as  our  home  forThe  Christian  Brothers 
table  wines* 

or  more  than  a  century,  the  Napa  Valley  north  of  San  Francisco,  has 
been  acclaimed  California's  finest  premium  wine-growing  area. 

It  was  here  on  the  hillsides  ot  this  verdant  valley  that  we  chose 
to  build  The  Christian  Brothers  winery  and  aging  cellars  many  years  ago. 
And  to  plant  our  vines. 

Through  the  years,  we  have  found  scientifically  why  the  early  vintners 
instinctively  brought  the  first  rare  European  varietal  grape  cuttings  here.  The 
unique  varied  climate  and  soils  of  the  Napa  Valley  provide  the  distinctly  dif- 
ferent needs  of  each  grape  variety. 

For  instance,  one  area  has  more  cool  growing  days  and  is  a  perfect  home 
for  our  Pinot  Noir,  the  noble  grape  of  Burgundy.  Another  has  more  warm 
days  and  gives  the  proper  sunshine  to  the  ( Cabernet  Sauvignon.  I  he  same  is 
true  for  the  Chenin  Blancsand  the  Johannisberg  Rieslings  and  all  of  the  other 
shy-bearing  varietals  we  use  in  our  table  wines 

Of  course,  grapes  are  just  part  of  our  story.  The  Napa  Valley  has  given 
us  the  quiet  place  we  need  to  bring  the  wines  to  life  .  .  -  slowly,  patiently  in 
our  own  way.  A  tradition  ot  quality  we  will  never  change. 

Long  ago  the  Indians  named  our  valley  "Napa,  which  means  plenty. 
We  think  of  it  now  as  meaning  plenty  of  good  grapes,  and  plenty  of  time  to 
make  our  wines.  You  are  always  a  welcome  guest  at  The  Christian  Brothers' 
winery  here. 


toto  l^afcf  JSC. 

<  tllarmastert he  christian  brothers 
napa  valley,  california 

VisirTheWine  Museum  of  San  Francisco 
featuringThe  Christian  Brothers' Collection 

Worldwide  distributors:  Frotum  and  Sichel,  Inc.  San  Francisco,  California 


Laurence  Learner 


Till:  SI  NSKT  RIDE  OF  A  TV  ItKFOItMKH 

Nicholas  Johnson's  career  as  a  flower  child  in  the  petrified  forest 


ni  king  ONE  ok  HIS  last  days  at  the 
I  edera]  Communications  Commis- 
sion, [Nicholas  Johnson  took  a  head- 
line from  a  newspaper  story  ("FCC: 
'  I  he  Broadcaster  "s  friend'"),  taped 
it  to  1 1 1 « -  lapel  of  his  old  Ivveed  jacket, 
and  marched  through  the  stark  cor- 
ridors of  the  I  CC.  lie  walked  the 
halls,  a  tall,  nearly  six-and-a-half- 
foot  tall,  hoy-man,  slouched  over  so 
far  his  shoulders  seemed  almost  to 
touch,  wearing  a  narrow  tie,  and 
cuffed  khakis  riding  his  ankles.  John- 
son seemed  losl  thai  day,  this  great 
gawky  ruhe  with  L4C  shoes  and  ham 
hands;  and  yet  with  almost  a  dancer's 
litheness,  a  hollow,  pallid  face  sensi- 
tive  to  the  point  of  asceticism,  and 
eyes  almond-shaped,  heavy-lidded, 
reflecting  all  the  weight  of  his 
thirty-eight  years.  His  term  as  com- 
missioner was  up  in  June,  hut  Presi- 
dent Nixon  did  not  immediately  ap- 
point a  successor,  and  he  stayed 
there  all  during  the  summer  and 
early  fall  in  a  hare  office,  stripped  of 
staff,  thinking  and  planning  and 
hrooding.  It  was  as  if  he  risked  leav- 
ing not  ordy  government  hut  life  it- 
self. 

Larry  Cage,  one  of  his  assistants, 
looked  at  Johnson  those  last  months 
and    said    that    "Nick    has  been 
through  more  these  seven  years  than 
anyone  in  the  history  of  the  world," 
and  if  Gage  sounds  like  an  aging 
aide-de-camp  lingering  his  general's 
impaign  ribbons  in  the  last  days  of 
tendency,  he  has  earned  the 
:o  hyperbole.  Johnson  had,  in- 
ne  through  an  incredible 
<  or   seven   years  Johnson 

r  i  on  the  broadcasters  a 

p  dissents.  He  became  fa- 

mo'  admired,  the  most  cele- 

brated       rcate  of  citizen  action  in 
the  federal  government,  but  among 
22  broadcasts      he    was    roundly  de- 


*        H '  \ J  I    I  ¥ 

spised,  and  Broadcasting,  the  indus- 
try trade  magazine,  predicted  that 
when  his  term  ended  there  would  be 
"dancing  in  the  streets." 

But  in  autumn,  in  his  final  days 
in  office,  nothing  happened;  no 
dancing  in  the  streets,  no  last  invec- 
tives from  the  kept  editorial  writers 
of  the  trade  press,  no  movement  to 
reappoint  Nick  Johnson,  nothing  but 
silence  and  unconcern.  Nick  Johnson 
no  longer  seemed  to  matter,  not  to 
many  of  Ids  friends  and  certainly  not 
to  his  enemies.  Nick  Johnson  re- 
mained preeminently  a  man  of  the 
1060s,  a  figure  who  embodied  the 
extravagant  rhetoric  and  ambition 
and  media  drumbeating  of  a  decade. 
He  became  such  a  paradigm  in  part 
because  he  was  older.  Like;  Timothy 
Leary  or  Charles  Reich,  he  stood  far 
enough  from  the  soothsayers  of  youth 


to  view  them  through  a  [ 
longing,  to  take  their  ideas  , 
ings  and  to  become  a  public' 
to  merchandise  their  private 

Johnson  had  been  the  mob 
appointed  official  in  Washing 
by  the  time  his  term  expired, 
radical  was  no  longer  fasi 
Abbie  and  Jerry  had  been  tu 
I  Abbie  most  literally  by  a  dn. 
in  New  York);  Hulling  Sti 
suited  up  in  gray  for  the  19; 
go-go  kids  of  Wall  Street  v; 
ished,  and  only  in  the  Ni>. 
ministration  did  the  Youth 
tion  succeed,  with  Jeb  Magru 
John4Dean  making  America 
once  again  for  the  wisdom  ol 
ence.  Johnson  found  himself  * 
in  an  empty  stadium,  fie  did  n 
what  he  really  had  accompl, 
the  FCC,  though  he  was  alwa< 
with  a  list  of  his  achieveme 
he  just  did  not  know,  and 
hours  those  last  weeks 
about  his  experiences  and  wo 
what  it  had  all  really  meant. 

When  Johnson  arrived  at  t« 
mission  in  mid-1966,  at  the 
thirty-two,  he  may  have  a] 
young  in  everything  but  ass 
yet  he  represented  the  finest 
of  the  meritocracy.  He  had 
served   for  twenty-eight  rnoi 
Maritime    Administrator,  uj 
the  more  sedate  bureaucrats 
agency  with  his  energy  and 
tion.  Some  mornings  as  he 
from  the  bus  stop  to  his  ofi 
timed    the    trip   with   a  stoj 
walking  up  die  corridor  in  ' 
shoes,  his  staff  hearing  thq 
click-click-click  of  the  tap-  an 
before  he  rushed  through  the! 

Laurence  I. earner  is  a  free-lance  wr 
Harper's  article.  "Bangladesh  in  M 
received  an  a/card  from  the  Oierse 
(Hub  for  excellence  in  foreign  repor 


in  t>  seconds  # 
u'll  know  which  electric  portal 
to  give  this  Christmas. 

Smith-Coronas  new  Cartridge  Ribbon  Typewriter. 


only  one  with  the  3-second  ribbon  change. 

ch  is  the  quickest,  simplest  typewriter  ribbon 

?  there  is.  Also,  the  cleanest. 

ts  more,  Coronamatic™  Ribbon  Cartridges  come 

•n  and  carbon  film  (  the  kind  usually  available  only 

■tensive  office  typewriters). 

i  the  same  3  seconds  it  takes  to  change  a  cartridge. 

n  now  change  to  carbon  film  for  typing  that  looks 

inting. 

ke  having  two  typewriters  in  one.  One  for 

day  use.  The  other  for  more  professional-looking 

pondence  or  reports. 

in  case  you  make  a  mistake,  there's  a  correction 
in  a  Coronamatic  cartridge,  so  you  can  correct 
in  seconds. 

res  also  an  assortment  of  colors— so  you  can  add 
(or  a  lot  of )  color  to  your  typing  if  you  feel  like  it. 
Ji-Coronas  new  cartridge  ribbon  typewriters. 
-  that  you  know  which  electric  portable  to  give, 
sstion  is  who  to  give  it  to. 
jetter  yet.  who  to  get  it  from. 


03:  SnjifPfh  another  cartridge 


SMITH  CORONA 

SCM  CORPORATION 
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Vintage  Gift. 

In  a  vintage  year  everything  must 
be  "just  right."  Rarely  has  a  writing 
instrument  been  designed  so  com- 
pletely right  as  "Vintage"  by  Sheaf- 
fer.  Antique  tooled  finish.  Choice  of 
solid  sterling  silver  or  12K  gold- 
filled.  "White  Dot"  quality.  Sheaffer 
"Vintage"  ballpoint,.  $12.50.  With 
pencil,  $25.00.  Impress  someone. 

• 

SHEAFFER, 

the  proud  craftsmen 

SHEAFFER,  WORLDWIDE.  A  textrOfll  COMPANY 


begin  his  typical  twelve-  to  fourteen- 
hour  day. 

Married  at  seventeen  to  the  one 
girl,  the  only  girl,  he  had  mortgaged 
his  youth  on  his  future.  They  had 
had  a  child,  and  they  had  lived  the 
scruffy  life  of  student-parents,  man- 
aging an  apartment  huilding,  man- 
aging part-time  jobs,  scheduling  their 
days,  scheduling  their  evenings,  him 
finishing  up,  getting  ,  out  in  three 
years.  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  moving  on, 
moving  up,  the  University  of  Texas 
Law  School,  law  review  editor,  clerk- 
ing for  Justice  Black,  on  to  teach 
administrative  law  at  Berkeley,  teach- 
ing more  courses  than  anyone  had 
ever  taught  before,  up  to  Covington 
and  Burling,  the  most  prestigious 
Washington  law  firm  of  them  all. 

During  Johnson's  first  year  and  a 
half  on  the  FCC,  newspapers  often 
referred  to  him  as  the  former  profes- 
sor, the  scholar,  the  don.  He  was  the 
good  liberal,  talking  a  technocratic 
poetry,  full  of  visions  of  "a  new  era 
of  cooperation  between  government 
and  business."  He  was  much  like 
Daniel  Ellsberg  in  his  early  years, 
brilliant  but  narrowly  brilliant,  seek- 
ing to  rationalize,  to  streamline  the 
FCC,  to  staff  the  agency  with  the 
best  young  lawyers,  to  clean  house. 

Vthe  fcc  johnson  witnessed 
what  he  considered  an  aberra- 
tion of  democratic  government.  He 
had  already  seen  what  had  happened 
over  at  Maritime  when  he  had  tried 
to  turn  down  the  spigot  of  subsidy 
funding  and  he  had  infuriated  the 
shippers,  the  unions,  and  members 
of  Congress  from  seaport  areas.  And 
here  the  FCC  was  supposed  to  be  al- 
locating broadcast  frequencies,  set- 
ting the  rates  for  the  Bell  System 
and  other  common  carriers,  deter- 
mining broad  policies,  all  in  the  pub- 
lic interest.  A  whole  sub-government 
had  developed  around  the  FCC,  how- 
ever— the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters,  the  trade  association; 
Broadcasting,  the  trade  magazine; 
the  Washington  lawyers  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Bar  Associa- 
tion; the  public-relations  consultants 
— an  organism  wrapped  so  closely 
around  the  commission  that  it  of- 
ten was  hard  to  see  just  where  the 
government  ended  and  the  sub-gov- 
ernment began. 

Johnson  did  not  rapidly  become 
"the  shrill  and  frequent  critic  of  the 
actions  of  his  elders"  as  Broadcasting 


charged.  He  felt  his  way  tovd&V 

dissenter's  role  slowly.  But  hiaL 
fulness,  his  originality,  repr-n^i 
the  greatest  threat  to  the  brcH 
ers;  to  them  lethargy  at  the  F(w 
resented  health.  To  them  res  jt^ 
was  the  handmaiden  of  tyrant  jftjt 
they  feared  Johnson  and  his  g  dj» 
tentions.  Commissioner  Kennf^P 
was  saying  many  of  the  same  B 
calling  for  heightened  public  i 
but  he  wasn't  saying  them  th'jm 
way.  Cox  was  a  shy,  reclush  I 
with  all  the  charisma  of  a  si  )im 
owl. 

Some  of  Cox's  friends 
broadcasting  came  to  him  andv  y 
him  that  Johnson  had  begun  ge 
the  reputation  of  a  headline  rffl 
"1  went  and  told  Nick  about  it.  > 
says,  "and  Nick  said  that  the  l  m 
ity  on  the  FCC  had  always  c  iet 
on  their  battle  in  a  closed  m;  ei 
writing  dissents  that  are  lister  t 
only  by  broadcasters.  He  said  tljli< 
wanted  to  break  out  of  thailj 
wanted  to  create  a  public  base..'! 

Johnson  had  made,  then,  II 
would  prove  the  crucial  decisi  u 
his  career  at  the  FCC.  He  woul  o 
play  the  role  of  the  lonely  dissi  I 
the  prod,  the  conscience,  memn 
a  noble  minority  of  three  or  t\|Ji 
one.  He  would  go  outside  the  ag|vl 
outside  the  sub-government.  He  $A 
forge  a  constituency,  an  infs 
group,  with  publicity  as  his  |i 
building  blocks. 

Early  in  the  decade  the  civil  r|i 
struggles  already  had  proven  th§( 
traordinary  power  of  publicity,  ft 
on  the  network  news  program! 
Negro  demonstrators  being  b(| 
could  do  more  to  further  integral 
than  years  of  traditional  organii 
The  antiwar  movement  also  cam 
depend  on  such  moral  witnessing 
great  gatherings  of  the  peopl 
Washington,  first  tens  of  thousasJ 
then  hundreds  of  thousands,  gal 
ings  that  were  rites  of  passage  ei 
ling  the  novitiates  to  full  men 
ship  in  the  Movement.  Nick  Johfl 
may  himself  have  been  part  of  ( 
a  small  coterie  of  advocates  dew 
to  improving  television  but  he  la 
he  truly  knew,  that  there  were! 
of  millions  of  Americans  out  1 
waiting  to  have  the  word  laidf 
them. 


JOHNSON    CALLED    his    first  bl 
How  to  Talk  Back  to  Your  q 
vision  Set,  a  title  that  could  h 


millions 

ie  3roler  is  one  of  America's 
3ed  of  waste  watchers.  The 
an  of  Texas-based  Proler 
ational  Corp.,  he  is  con- 
about  America's  environ- 
shape.  And  he  is  doing 
ing  about  it  by  reclaiming 
ling  from  junked  autos  to 
n  cans. 


ids  of  millions  of  tin  cans 


are  magnetically  reclaimed  each 
year  from  municipal  garbage  and 
then  processed  in  Proler  plants. 
Along  with  thousands  of  tons  of 
scrap  from  canmaking  lines,  the 
used  cans  are  then  shipped  to 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  There 
they  are  used  as  "precipitation 
iron"  in  a  chemical  process  that 
recovers  copper  from  low-grade 
ore. 

Israel  Proler  is  on  the  prowl  for 
used  steel  cans  which  can  be  ec- 
onomically handled  by  his  plants. 
The  nation's  copper  mines  can 
use  an  estimated  1 0- billion  an- 
nually. 

Reclaimed  steel  cans  also  are  re- 
cycled by  the  steel  industry,  de- 


tinning  plants  and  ferroalloy 
producers. 

Mr.  Proler  and  other  waste  watc 
ers  are  reclaiming  3  billion  stee: 
cans  in  20  cities  by  magnetic  sep- 
aration—the leading  resource  re- 
covery system.  Steel's  unique 
magnetic  property  makes  it  pos- 
sible. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  more 
about  "waste  watching,"  write  to: 
Tinplate  Producers,  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  150  East 
42nd  Street.  New  York,  New  York 
10017. 


Tinplate  Producers 
American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute 


r>V/ed  *> 
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fitted  his  every  speech,  his  every  ar- 
ticle. He  described  the  broadcasting 
industry  as  "without  question  the  sin- 
gle most  economically  and  politically 
powerful  industry  in  our  nation's  his- 
tory," and  went  on  to  write  that  this 
greatest  of  communications  media 
had  become  little  more  than  a  huck- 
ster for  Madison  Avenue,  ignoring 
the  ghetto-  and  the  young,  caricatur- 
ing the  nation's  realities,  perverting 
the  very  soul  and  marrow  of  Amer- 
ican life. 

Most  of  that  had  been  said  a  hun- 
dred times  before  in  the  journalism 
of  the  liberal  elite,  but  not  often  so 
trenchantly.  Johnson,  however,  went 
far  beyond  a  simple  diagnosis.  For  he 
believed  that  under  the  light  of  pub- 
lic scrutiny  the  festering  institutional 
corruptions  of  the  FCC  would  cure 
themselves.  In  his  final  chapter,  "Re- 
forming Television,"  he  pointed  out 
that  individual  television  stations 
holding  three-year  licenses  are  only 
the  temporary  users  of  the  public  air- 
waves, and  he  as  much  as  suggested 
that  citizen  groups  jump  in  and  chal- 
lenge license  renewals.  Johnson  had 
several  other  ideas — a  citizens'  com- 
mission on  broadcasting  to  monitor 
performance:  free  access  to  the  air- 
waves for  citizen  groups;  increased 
funding  for  public  television — all 
ways  to  forge  commercial  broadcast- 
ing into  a  quasi-public  utility  within 
the  free  enterprise  system. 

To  publicize  his  ideas  Johnson  de- 
veloped into  an  extraordinary  speak- 
er, intimate  and  folksy:  in  the  last 
six  months  of  1970,  he  appeared  be- 
fore thirty-one  groups.  He  courted 
reporters,  greeting  them  with  instant 
intimacy,  pushing  his  truths  on  them, 
packaging  his  ideas  in  neat,  irresisti- 
ble little  chunks,  then  asking  to  see 
their  quotes.  He  set  up  a  computer- 
ized typewriter  in  his  back  office  to 
send  his  letters  and  releases  out 
across  the  country.  He  had  a  part- 
time  employee  clipping  newspaper 
and  magazine  articles,  keeping  him 
informed,  keeping  him  with  it. 

Johnson  chose  his  assistants  with 
enormous  care.  He  brought  in  young 
Ivy  League  law  graduates,  some  of 
whom  might  just  as  easily  have  been 
legal  clerks  for  Supreme  Court  jus- 
tices. He  gave  them  great  freedom 
for  the  year  they  stayed  with  him. 
and  he  sucked  out  their  ideas,  their 
energy,  their  passion,  and  merged 
them  with  his  own.  He  burdened 
them  with  work  and  they  kept  at  it, 
the  best  of  them,  for  they  were  feed- 


ing both  their  idealism  and  their  am- 
bition, doing  work  they  believed  in, 
and  beginning  what  could  easily 
prove  extraordinary  careers. 

The  output  of  Johnson's  office  was 
astounding.  Media  monopoly,  racial 
problems  and  the  broadcast  media, 
cable  television,  computers,  dishonest 
advertising,  corporate  censorship, 
telephone  rates — Johnson  spoke  or 
wrote  on  practically  every  area  that 
touched  on  communications.  His  dis- 
sents, written  as  Justice  Black 
thought  legal  decisions  .should  be 
written — intelligible,  stripped  of  le- 
gal mumbo  jumbo — were  themselves 
educational  tools. 

Here,  as  everywhere  else,  Johnson 
made  it  clear  that  he  believed  he  was 
serving  "on  a  commission  whose 
standards  are  no  standards,  whose 
administrative  policies  are  the  non- 
policies  of  avoidance  and  deference, 
and  whose  members  are  quite  frozen 
into  public-interest  timidity  by  their 
long  years  of  see-no-evil,  hear-no-evil, 
speak-no-evil  decision-making."  And 
here,  as  nowhere  else,  those  who 
called  Johnson  overwrought,  over- 
emotional,  only  had  to  go  to  the  court 
records  to  see  how  often  his  had  been 
the  judicious  decision. 

W  "I  ""HEN  THE  FCC  VOTED  4  TO  3  to 

T  T  approve  a  merger  between  ABC 
and  ITT,  Johnson  filed  his  first  opin- 
ion, an  eighty-five-page  dissent  laced 
with  an  anger  rarely  found  in  legal 
briefs.  "The  majority  treatment  of 
this  case."  he  wrote,  "in  my  judg- 
ment makes  a  mockery  of  the  public 
responsibility  of  a  regulator)"  com- 
mission that  is  perhaps  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  the  administrative 
process."  The  Justice  Department  it- 
self finally  filed  suit  against  the 
merger  and  ITT  backed  down. 

Decision  after  decision,  time  after 
time.  Johnson  and  his  staff  filed  their 
lengthy  dissents.  He  sat  in  the  com- 
mission hearing  rooms  listening  to 
the  story  of  how  WLBT  in  Jackson. 
Mississippi,  had  outraged  the  black 
citizens  who  make  up  40  percent  of 
that  community's  population,  ignor- 
ing their  problems,  blacking  out  a 
Today  Show  episode  of  whites  attack- 
ing black  civil  rights  demonstrators, 
.cutting  away  from  a  network  inter- 
view with  an  NAACP  leader.  Here 
was  as  outrageous  a  misuse  of  a 
broadcasting  license  as  had  been 
heard  before  the  FCC.  and  vet  the 
commission  twice  voted  to  let  \^  LBT 


keep  its  license.  Eventually,  tin  ■ 
Court  of  Appeals  reversed  the  jJ 
and  took  the  license  away,  a  fl 
mark  decision.  Hie  courts  t  A 
other  FCC  decision-  around.  J 
chastising  the  majority,  and  Joljfl 
continued  to  prod. 

"Nick  accomplished  what  n<  m 
has  ever  accomplished  before,' I 
Al  Kramer  of  the  Citizens  Co  m 
nications  Center,  a  public-in'fl 
group.  "He  took  an  in-titu  J 
problem,  and  he  made  it  into  a  J 
sexy  political  i— ue.  "  Johnson  J 
with  foundation  head-  and  V.m 
leaders,  and  he  was  extraordii  M 
effective  in  convincing  them  cm 
importance  of  television.  He  a 
privately  with  Kramer  and  1  pi 
Nader  and  other  consumerisftl 
had  soon  become  as  much  ai  I 
vocate  of  consumeri-m  a-  the  a 
commissioners  were  of  the  broac  i 
ing  establishment. 

To  build  a  public  constituem  « 
had  to  couch  his  issues  dramati  If 
and  simply,  so  when  he  callec  n 
FCC  "corrupt"  the  professional  ■ 
took  it  personally  and  began  to  ■ 
him.  Then,  in  December  197(  * 
gave  a  speech  in  London  in  y  I 
he  implied  that  Dean  Burch.  the  4 
FCC  chairman,  was  part  of  a  9  J 
Administration  strategy  to  co  • 
the  press,  a  speech  rich  in  detail  i 
anecdote,  strung  together  by  in  I 
do.  Burch,  the  only  commissi! 
who  equaled  Johnson  in  intelligl 
and  energy-,  and  a  man  whose  l 
servatism  was  by  no  means  a  « 
word  for  reaction,  was  infuriil 
Burch  could  no  longer  stand  to  1 1 
to  him.  and  at  commission  meal 
when  Johnson  went  on  and  on  in  ■ 
Movement  drawl  of  his.  Burch  w  1 
interrupt,  call  him  "childish,1!  I 
tell  him  to  stop  repeating  hfll 

\ICHOLAS  JOHNSON*  had  UK  1 
outside  the  system.  Many  ye  a 
professors,  journalists,  foreign- J 
vice  officers,  and  lawyers  ~SJI 
during  the  late  1960s  but  mil 
them  understood  the  elegant  SI 
deux  of  dissent,  dancing  to  sue 
past  their  more  stolid  conten  I 
raries.  They  meant  what  they  s  | 
surely,  but  they  understood  the 
rameters.  the  gos-amer  edge  of  |  [ 
priety. 

Johnson  unfortunately  had  a  | 
of  metaphor,  of  deadly  satire  tha 
employed    with    abandon  in 
speeches,  chastising  and  ritMjj 


Vow  is  the  time  to  slop  and  think  ol  those  things 
you've  heard  people  asking  (or  all  year  long. 


rom  under 


$ 


■ 


jiV  60  seconds,  a  Polaroid  Land  camera 
re  the  spirit  of  Christmas.  And  lets  you 
your  hand. 

;  kind  of  magic  that  lasts  all  year  long. 
i  are  seven  great  ways  you  can  give  it. 
Square  Shooter  2.  Under  $25. 
ast  expensive  all-purpose  camera.  It's 
Mor  and  you  can  save  up  to  25  %  *  with 
[i^re  film.  There's  an  electric  eye  and  elec- 
utter  for  automatic  exposures  (even 
.  A  sharp  3-element  lens.  An  ingenious 
dbr  and  built-in  flash, 
[linute  Maker  Kit.  Under  $36. 
iliandy  little  kit  contains  everything 
ll  to  take  instant  pictures.  There's  the 
Square  Shooter  2,  our 
most  popular  camera. 
2  Sylvania  Blue  Dot 
flashcubes  (4  shots 
each).  A  pack  of 
square  color  film  (for 
8  beautiful  moments). 
And  a  coupon  good 
for  3  free  copies  of  a 
favorite  instant  pic- 
Inandsome  carrying  case  wraps  it  all  up. 
1]  e  Colorpack  Camera.  Under  $40. 
djurprise  here  is  that  it  doesn't  cost  more, 
s  lera  takes  both  color  and  black-and- 
i  ots.  (Big  rectangular  pictures.  3 lA  " 
And  a  built-in  development  timer 
i  when  they're  ready.  It  has  a  3- 
lens.  And  our  unique  face-in 
re  viewfinder.  And  it  takes 
i  or  Hi-Power  cubes  (for 
sh  rnr.tnres  nr>  to  1  ?  ft. V 


Models  420, 430, 440, 450. 
From  under  $71 
with  Focused  Flash.** 

Our  400s  are  well  worth  looking  into.  They 
all  use  Focused  Flash  which,  as  you  focus,  auto- 
matically keeps  the  picture  from  being  too  light 
or  too  dark. 

The  420  is  the  most  economical.  It  gives  big 
color  pictures  in  a  minute  or  black-and-white 
in  seconds.  Our  430  has  a  built-in  mechanical 
timer  that  buzzes  when  the  picture  is  ready.  Our 
440  can  take  automatic  time  exposures  up  to 
5  seconds.  It  also  has  a  built-in  timer.  Our 
450  is  the  top  of  this  line.  (Under  $176  with 
Focused  Flash.**)  An  electronic  development 
timer  beeps  when  the  picture  is  ready.  And  it 
has  a  deluxe  Zeiss  Ikon  single-window  range - 
finder-viewfinder. 

Colorpack  Film. 

One  pack  of  film  gives  8  beautiful  Christ- 
mas presents  on  the  spot.  Type  88  for  the 
Square  Shooter  2.  Type  108  for  our  other  pack 
cameras. 

Polaroid  Land  Cameras 


Polaroids 


rith  De  Kuyper 

goes. 


De  Kuyper  ^SjSm*' 
Blackberry  Flavored 
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Brandy 


De  Kuyper 
Creme  de  Cacao 


Brandy  Alexander 

Add  t  parts  De  Kuyper  Blackberry  Brandy,  De  Kuyper  Creme  de 
Cacao  1  -earn.  Shake  with  ice.  Strain  into  cocktail  glass.  It  goes  to- 
gether i hght  and  romance. 
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the  commission.  His  staff  tri 
prune     the     invective  from 
*peee)ie-,,  hut  frequently  he  wo 
oil  in  his  own  words.  He  ca; 
thrive  on  applause,  on  attentic 
more  so  than  most  politicians, 
he  went  up  to  the  Hill  to  testi 
was  a  delight,  a  showman,  witt 
ironic  and  eminently  quotablf 
was  constantly  experimenting 
his  style,  tinkering  around,  fi  i 
what  would  work  best  before  the 
est  audience.  In  this  he  was  li 
many  of  the  1960s  pundits  wr 
not  or  could  not  distinguish  be 
propagation  and  thought,  ulti 
failing  both  as  propagators 
thinkers. 

There  was  an  ironic  and  in  I 
able  logic  to  Johnson's  career 
he  decided  that  the  media  wou  be 
his  ultimate  weapon;  much  as  ii.be 
antiwar    movement,    each    fai  e, 
each  setback,  each  frustration  \ 
escalated  his  rhetoric.  Johnson 
to  build  a  broad  movement,  but  , 
Reich  and  Hoffman — and  to  a  L  8 
extent,  the  McCarthy  and  McGo  t 
activists — he  felt  an  implacable 
tility  toward  the  unsaved  and  tht 
knowing. 

In  the  capital,  politicians  of  )■ 
stance  have  their  personal  woi  • 
quickly  cauterized  and  sewn  i. 
Johnson  was  not  like  that;  his 
sonal  life  lapped  over  into  his 
fessional  life.  He  knew  that  -t 
enough,  and  he  gave  in  to  it^ei 
grasped  at  youth.  He  left  his  wife  1 
took  a  simple  apartment.  He  be- 1 
cooking  his  own  food  and  bikinj  I 
work  and  he  stopped  buying  clot 
He  grew  his  hair  long,  covering  i 
bald  spot.  He  laced  his  speeches  u 
rock  lyrics — he  even  wrote  somey 
ics  himself,  though  he  did  not  oU 
have  time  to  listen  to  rock  music 

Johnson  believed  in  this  new  § 
eration,  and  in  the  spring  of  197. 
all  came  together  in  his  speech 
Yale,  "The  Careening  of  America. 
How  to  Talk  Back  to  Your  Corpoi 
State."  Charles  Reich — also  a 
professor  and  a  former  law  cl 
with  Justice  Black — had  just  writ 
The  Greening  of  America. 

"At  my  office  I  was  surrounded) 
only  by  machinery — copying  I 
chines,  electric  typewriters,  dictat: 
machines,  and  so  forth — but  also 
people  paid  to  operate  them  for  ) 
answer  my  telephone,  and  bring  i 
coffee,"  he  told  the  two  hundred  Y 
students  in  Strathcona  Hall  tl 
spring  evening  in  1971.  "I  bad, 


■  taken  very  nearly  all  my  life- 
pi  rt  activities — 'my  life' — and 
t  lem  up  into  bits  and  pieces 
i|   I  parceled  out  to  individuals, 

■  rations,  and  machines  around 
I  "he  upshot  w  as  there  was  very 
#af  it  left  for  me  to  live."  John- 
I  ent  on  to  tell  the  students  how 

■  should  manage  their  lives.  "If 

■  :art  looking  around  for  simplifi- 
ti  i.  nays  to  make  you  less  posses- 

■  iound    and    give    you  more 

■  e  to  participate  in  your  life,  the 
p  tunities  are  endless.  .  .  .  Bread 
a  e  toasted  in  the  broiler  of  the 
v  Carving  knives  and  tooth- 
ure-  really  need  nut  be  electrical- 
Jvvered.  Put  fruit  and  vegetable 
id  in  a  compost  heap  instead  of 

■  an  electric  disposal.  I  took  up 
Jig  with  a  blade,  brush,  and 
anig  soap.  It-  kind  of  bloody,  but 

■  iore  fun." 


Ie  law  remained  the  hard  cen- 
t  of  Johnson's  intellect,  but  he 
trapped  about  it  scraps  of  ideas 
Erich  Fromm,  Paul  Goodman, 
:iall  McLuhan  and  Rollo  May, 
rt  Rimmer  and  Alvin  Toffler, 
i  Packard  and  Thomas  Wolfe, 
■s  from  Hesse  and  Ou  Yang 
and  Rilke  and  Adelle  Davis  and 
eau,  until  his  intellect  risked  be- 
|ig  like  a  cheap,  imported  base- 
perfect  in  appearance  but  soon 
:ing  apart  spilling  rag  stuffing 
cross  the  playing  field. 
:k  Johnson  had  taken  the  dog- 
Ithe  truisms  of  youth  and  used 
as  the  driving  engine  of  his 
tion.  He  had  rock  music  playing 
Is  outer  office,  but  those  who 
1  close  to  him  realized  that  his 
ssional  life  had  changed  very 
He  believed  in  this  new  ethic, 
counterculture,    counter- Amer- 
>ut  he  believed  in  accomplish- 
as  well.  He  believed  in  open- 
in  letting  it  all  hang  out,  in 
h  and  life-style,  but  he  was  the 
candid  of  men. 

March  1972,  Johnson  went  out 
wa  to  decide  if  he  should  run 
Hie  Senate.  He  announced  his 
ion  from  the  backyard  of  the 
y  house  in  Iowa  City,  first  rag- 
against   the   war  in  Vietnam, 
1  st  pollution,  against  corporate 
■  ption,  saying  what  an  honor  it 
1  hat  so  many  Iowans  had  asked 
:o  run,  and  then  concluding  that 
decadent  state  of  big-money 
''ol  of  government  is  so  rampant 
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won  13  Emmy  Awards  and  2  Peabody  Awards  for 
television  excellence.  Watch  your  TV  listings  for 
the  next  Bell  System  Family  Theatre  presentation. 
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ay  that  efforts  to  work  from  with- 
n  the  system  may  be  as  futile  as  they 
are  demoralizing  ...  it  is  basically 
unfair  to  have  to  fight  a  campaign 
against  such  enormous  amounts  of 
money  and  the  odds  it  creates."  He 
had  yearning  in  his  voice,  for  he 
wanted  it  both  ways;  he  wanted  the 
laurels  of  the  Establishment  and  the 
moral  purity  of  the  reformer,  and  he 
returned  to  Washington  to  serve  his 
final  two  years  at  the  FCC. 

Johnson  had  become  a  truth-mon- 
ger. He  had  said  everything  he  had 
to  say  about  television,  and  he  had 
said  it  a  hundred  times.  He  still  tes- 
tilied  on  the  Hill,  but  they  had  heard 
it  all  before.  Johnson  had  his  quotes, 
his  ideas,  written  on  three-by-five 
cards,  and  the  card-  were  worn  and 
yellowing.  He  was  repeating  himself 
and  he  knew  it.  He  jogged,  he  exer- 
cised at  dawn,  he  rode  his  bike  to  the 
office,  he  was  in  fine  condition,  but, 
underneath  the  layers  of  energy  and 
drive,  he  was  exhausted.  He  had  been 
touted  as  a  college  president  or  a  law 
school  dean,  but  the  whole  youth 
thing  was  fading,  and  he  was  no 
longer  a  prime  candidate.  He  got  an 
agent  for  books,  another  for  speeches, 
and  he  went  out  looking  for  founda- 


tion money  to  finance  a  national  pub- 
lie-interest  broadcast  group,  but  most 
of  the  major  foundations  were  not  in- 
terested. He  had  no  end  of  people 
who  wanted  to  use  him — hustlers 
looking  for  grants,  Gallery  magazine 
wanting  him  to  do  a  column — but  he 
had  no  one  whose  advice  he  trusted. 

Kven  some  of  those  within  the  FCC 
who  over  the  years  were  critical  of 
the  way  he  went  about  reform  were 
saddened  by  his  leaving,  for  they 
realized  that  once  he  left,  the  FCC 
would  become  even  more  overtly  a 
captive  of  the  industry.  "I  don't  un- 
derstand what  has  been  happening 
to  him,"  one  administrator  said. 
"Nick  has  been  effective.  His  ideas 
have  achieved  a  great  credibility. 
Perhaps,  once  your  ideas  have  be- 
come institutionalized,  more  is  ex- 
pected of  you.  Perhaps  you  have  to 
become  kookier  and  kookier,  and 
perhaps  in  the  end  no  matter  what 
you  do  the  media  aren't  interested." 

The  young  lawyers  working  with 
consumer  groups  to  change  televi- 
sion understood  more  than  anyone 
what  Johnson  had  accomplished.  "No 
one  has  done  more  than  Nick,"  Al 
Kramer  said.  "In  an  ideal  world  I 
don't  know  what  I  would  have  him 
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do  now,  but  I  do  know  that  he 
ing  to  be  punished  for  doing  tr 
he  was  supposed  to  do.  And 
pose  that's  a  horrible  commt 
on  our  society  that  a  man  like  I 
Johnson  may  well  have  no  full 


1^  O  WASHINGTON  S  POLITICA| 
tablishment  this  was  all  an 
lesson.  One  of  the  capital's 
powerful  lawyers,  an  adviser  to 
idents,  loyal  to  the  laws  of  powe 
of  party,  a  man  who  has  wo 
hard  currency  of  his  wealth  hi 
by  his  knowledge  of  Washingto 
its  ways,  spoke  of  Johnson  h 
the  shield  of  "not  for  attribut 
He  patronized  Johnson  with  a 
tleness  that  could  as  easily  be 
ited  to  disdain  as  to  symp 
"Many  people  would  rather  hav 
issue.  They'd  rather  be  the  advoc 
He  probably  tried  to  get  these  is 
but  the  process  of  change  is  o 
compromise  toward  constru 
ends.  That's  not  Nick's  style.  A 
his  future — a  college  preside 
Never.  No,  I  suppose  he  can  wo 
a  public-interest  law  firm." 

When  I  last  talked  to  Johnsor 
fore  he  left  the  FCC,  he  sat  bar 
in  his  office  rocking  chair  readin 
article  about  to  appear  in  The 
Law  Journal.  One  aide  had  gon< 
vacation  to  Michigan,  another 
Caribbean  cruise,  boxes  cluttered 
of  the  rooms,  and  it  seemed  as  ii 
rooms  themselves  were  turning  \ 
into   the   somnolent  quarters 
graced  the  rest  of  the  FCC.  He 
there  among  souvenirs — a  geisha 
in   a   glass   box,   Japanese  pri 
awards  on  the  wall.  I  asked  him  j 
he   had   said   nothing  against 
Vietnam  war  until  President  Jc 
son  left  office,  and  Nick  Johnson  w 
on  and  on  justifying  himself  far  rn 
than  he  had  any  need  to.  1  asked  1 
about  his  future,  and  he  went  | 
and  on  detailing  opportunities 
saying  it  did  not  matter  anyhow! 
that  I  would  be  doing  myself  and. 
magazine  a  disservice  if  I  specula 
on  his  future.  He  said  that  he  dil 
feel  under  any  pressure  to  do  a|l 
thing  in  particular  after  he  left,! 
he  pulled  his  pocket  watch  out 
his  pocket  after  twenty  minutes  oC 
and  said  I  would  have  to  finish 
And  as  1  was  leaving  he  remint 
me  that  he  would  like  the  rigll 
respond  to  any  critical  comn 
about   him.  Of  course,  I  said 
course. 
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\  POISONED  RUSSIAN  KING 

The  psychological  state  of  an  ex-chess  champion 


ON  JULY  14,  at  the  end  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Championships  in  Bath, 
Fngland.  Boris  Spassky  came  to  din- 
ner with  me  in  London  and  after- 
ward played  chess  against  us.  Of 
course  it  was  quite  ludicrous  of  us  to 
take  him  on,  like  taking  a  swing  at 
Muhammad  Ali  in  a  public  !>ar.  And 
to  make  our  humiliation  complete 
Spassky  decided  to  lead  with  the 
chin.  In  one  game  he  made  a  series  of 
appalling  moves,  leaving  his  defenses 
wide  open.  We  rushed  into  the  at- 
tack only  to  he  astoundinglv  check- 
mated with  a  short,  sharp  blow. 
Spassky  then  demonstrated  how  we 
should  have  played  the  situation,  how 
with  a  little  foresight  we  could  easily 
have  beaten  him. 

In  another  game  he  began  by  mov- 
ing his  king  straight  into  the  middle 
of  the  board,  which  is  chess  madness, 
and  within  a  few  moves  we  had 
chances  to  checkmate  him.  At  first 
these  were  difficult  problems,  three- 
or  four-move  combinations,  and 
every  time  we  missed  them  Spassky 
moved  a  piece  back  and  showed  us 
what  we  should  have  done.  He  man- 
aged to  make  the  task  easier  and 
easier  until  finally  we  got  it  and  we 
had  mated  the  ex-world  champion, 
i  M  iyone's  eyes  lit  up.  ours  with  a 
sort  of  perverse  triumph,  his  with  the 
simple  pleasure  of  having  made  us 
happy. 

It  was  a  relaxed,  self-confident 
Spassky.  ver\  different  from  the  one 
I  met  in  Reykjavik  last  year  just  after 
he  had  suffered  one  of  the  most  publi- 


cized defeats  in  the  history  of  sport. 
Then  there  was  the  same  humor 
and  modesty,  the  same  gentlemanly, 
old-fashioned  politeness,  but  there 
was  also  a  frightening  degree  of 
stress  and  worry.  His  head  was  so  full 
of  the  match  that  he  kept  losing  his 
train  of  thought.  For  days  after  his 
final  resignation  on  the  morning  of 
September  1  the  match  had  dominat- 
ed his  thoughts  and  dreams.  "Two  of 
the  mistakes  I  made  were  the  sort 
which  would  not  be  made  by  a  fifth- 
class  player."  he  told  me.  "It's  been 
like  playing  a  movie  through  back- 
ward. Win  did  I  plav  I'-B.'i  in  game 
fourteen?  Why  did  I  play  Kt-Q2  in 
game  eight?" 

Most  games  involve  speed,  pain, 
and  exertion,  and  are  over  in  two 
hours,  but  chess  is  slow  and  the  world 
championship  lasted  two  months. 
There  was  nothing  physical  to  divert 
or  numb  the  players'  worrying  brains. 
In  such  a  situation  psychology  be- 
come- verv  important.  Spasskv  told 
me.  "In  a  match  like  this  one.  chess 
-kill  is  probably  less  than  half  the 
battle.  The  main  element  is  nervous 
energy."  Anyone  who  has  played 
chess  seriously  knows  how  the  mind 
can  be  almost  paralyzed  by  a  strenu- 
ous five-hour  session,  but  I  had  al- 
ways imagined  that  in  the  end  skill 
must  triumph.  Not  always  so,  appar- 
ently A  blow  to  your  opponent's  ego, 
on  or  off  the  board,  can  be  more  valu- 
able than  a  pawn. 

Nicholas.  Lord  Bcthell.  is  a  dramatist,  trans 
lator.  book  reviewer,  and  poker  player. 


At  first  it  seemed  that  Fischfl 
lose  this  off-the-board  battle, 
his  tantrums  would  affect  his 
Spassky  was  already  in  Rey 
seemingly  cool,  keeping  hir 
with  afternoons  of  tennis, 
that  Fischer  had  yet  again 
flight  from  New  York,  he  si 
think  he  is  lying  in  his  bath  ga 
the  ceiling  and  thinking  of 
waiting  for  him."  He  did  not] 
that  these  displays,  far  from  i 
ing  the  American,  were  builcfl 
up  toward  a  peak  of  creative 
tivity. 

In  the  end  it  was  Spassky! 
that  suffered.  When  Fischer  fa 
appear  at  the  opening  cer 
Spassky  was  faced  with  a  terri! 
cision:  should  he  play  the 
all?  "I  would  have  been  full 
my  rights  to  leave  Iceland, 
had  done  this  all  chess  playe 
have  understood  me.  I  cou 
gone  home  and  remained  <  harnl 
The  Soviet   chess  authorities 
their   decades   of  supreniacjH 
have  been  tempted  by  the  id^H 
taining  the  title  so  easily,  if  oral 
a  technicality.  Spassky  was  awa§| 
such   feelings.  They  influenced^ 
confused  him. 

So  alreadv  Fischer  had  an  at 
tage.  Spassky  could  retain  the!  I 
but  only  by  looking  as  if  hetj 
afraid  to  meet  his  challenger. I 
is  usuallv  a  gentle  game,  but  lienji 
this  wild  American  behaving  f  j 
ratically  and  w  ith  such  rudeness  | 
tlu-  match  was  going  to  hecoHlj 
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duel  to  the  psychological  death,  a 
mental  shoot-out.  Whatever  hap- 
pened, one  of  the  two  was  going  to 
he  broken. 

Spassky  was  made  to  continue  hy 
other,  equally  exhausting,  personal 
feelings:  '"1  decided  that  my  main 
job  was  to  meet  Fischer  and  play 
him,  because  the  whole  chess  world 
wanted  the  match  to  take  place.  Also 
I  had  this  idea — maybe  it's  a  bit 
naive  and  silly — but  I  thought  that  if 
this  match  collapses,  when  1  come  to 
the  end  of  my  life,  when  I  know  I'm 
going  to  die,  1  may  think  to  myself, 
"\\  hat  a  fool  I  was  to  refuse  to  play 
because  of  some  quarrel  over  formal- 
ities, because  I  wanted  to  show  that 
I  was  in  the  right.'  It  was  going  to 
be  the  most  interesting  match  of  my 
career,  and  it  was  this  that  made  me 
decide  to  play,  because  if  I'd  gone 
home  the  match  would  be  lost. 
Whether  I  was  in  the  right  or  not,  at 
the  end  of  the  day  no  one  would  be 
the  winner." 

It  is  here  that  Spassky  feels  he  dis- 
sipated his  nervous  energy.  For 
months  he  had  been  preparing  for 
this  moment  with  a  program  of 
strenuous  exercise,  physical  as  well  as 
mental,  and  Maidenly  here  was  a  prob- 
lem which  knocked  him  quite  off  bal- 
ance. He  feels  this  is  one  reason  why 
he  played  so  badly  in  the  first  ten 
games.  He  says  that  there  were  mo- 
ments, usually  after  an  hour  of  play, 
when  he  felt  quite  unable  to  concen- 
trate. It  never  happened  to  him  be- 
fore and  is  still  a  mystery  to  him. 
Fxpert  chess  analysts  have  confirmed 
this,  that  in  the  middle  of  several 
games  Spassky  seemed  to  lose  con- 
centration. Either  he  made  some  ter- 
rible mistake  and  lost,  or  else  he  gave 
up  a  winning  position  and  had  to  set- 
tle for  a  draw.  It  became  so  bad  that 
some  Soviet  chess  officials  began  to 
claim  that  Spassky  was  being 
drugged.  He  himself  said  that  Fischer 
was  "hypnotizing''  him,  though  by 
this  he  meant  nothing  more  than  that 
F  ischer  had  somehow  disturbed  him, 
and  that  this  was  affecting  his  play. 

AT  this  point  Spassky  conceived 
Lthe  idea  that  he  was  "a  rabbit 
paralyzed  by  a  snake" — an  image 
he  has  referred  to  .several  times  in 
the  past  year.  And  this  is  what  the 
Fischer/Spassky  duel  is  all  about, 
who  is  the  snake  and  who  the  rab- 
bit. Until  now  there  has  been  no 
doubt  about  the  answer.  As  Spassky 


himself  says,  "In  several  games  it  got 
to  the  stage  where  Bobby  was  just  sit- 
ting there,  fooling  around,  scratching 
his  face,  making  moves  that  were  al- 
most insulting,  waiting  for  me  to 
make  a  mistake.  Then  he  really  be- 
gan to  concentrate.  He  stopped  play- 
ing around  and  became  completely 
calm."  The  Russian  player  would  feel 
the  coils  begin  to  tighten  around  him 
and  would  know  that  there  was  only 
our  j . < ► — i  1 » 1 » -  outcome:  I'ischer  was 
going  to  eat  him. 

At  the  end  of  the  matGh  Spassky 
said:  "I  wish  there  was  some  ma- 
chine that  measured  human  stress. 
Then  I  could  have  taken  regular 
readings  and  compared  them  with 
my  results.  As  it  was,  I  did  what  I 
could  to  keep  a  check.  I  took  my 
pulse  regularly,  but  it  didn't  vary,  it 
was  always  around  68  or  70.  They 
took  my  blood  pressure.  It  was  nor- 
mal. I  didn't  feel  the  need  to  take 
any  pills  or  medicines.  As  far  as  any 
doctor  could  tell  I  was  fine."  But  he 
knew  that  he  was  not  fine  and  was 
still  looking  for  something  to  explain 
those  "fifth-class"  mistakes. 

In  those  days  which  followed  sur- 
render there  was  no  question  of  his 
being  able  to  relax.  Most  of  the  nights 
he  spent  analyzing  and  worrying.  The 
days  were  mercifully  taken  up  with 
the  ordinary  problems  of  getting  his 
wife  Larissa  and  himself  home  to 
Moscow.  And  then  there  were  the 
journalists.  Somehow  they  had  got  the 
idea  that  he  was  frightened  of  re- 
turning to  Russia  and  would  be  stay- 
ing in  the  West.  One  or  two  of  them 
actually  asked  him  directly  if  this 
was  true.  It  was  totally  false,  but  such 
rumors  can  cause  Soviet  citizens  in- 
tense worry  or  even  harm.  Others 
built  up  exaggerated  notions  of  the 
fate  that  awaited  him.  If  he  was  not 
actually  exiled  to  the  frozen  wastes  of 
Siberia,  it  was  suggested,  he  would 
certainly  be  punished  severely  for 
the  "crime"  of  losing  a  title  which 
the  Soviet  Union  had  come  to  accept 
as  naturally  hers. 

Westerners  saw  him  and  his  wife 
arrive  at  Moscow  Airport.  There  were 
no  officials  to  meet  them  and  they 
drove  away  in  a  private  car.  The  So- 
viet grandmaster  Kotov  wrote  in  the 
official  newspaper  Pravda  that  Spass- 
ky had  played  "passively  and  with- 
out sufficient  accuracy."  He  was  also 
criticized  by  the  great  player  Botvin- 
nik  in  the  chess  journal  Sixty-Four. 
A  few  weeks  later  there  wrere  tourna- 
ments in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  and  in 


Majorca,  Spain.  Spassky  had 
journalists  that  he  would  be  pi 
in  these,  and  when  he  did  nc 
pear  they  were  ready  to  assum<I. 
he  was  in  disgrace  and  would  ] 
play  chess  abroad  again. 

In  fact  Spassky 's  future  depd, 
on  his  potential  for  regaining  . 
title,  not  on  any  futile  need  fo  i 
cial  retribution.  And  this  pot 
could  not  be  evaluated  until  he 
regained  his  mental  balance. 
soon  now  I'll  begin  to  suffer  .  j 
acute  depression.  It'll  last  abou  ,. 
or  three  months,"  he  said  to  , 
quite  calmly,  the  evening  befoi  . 
left  for  home  on  September  'A 
thought  to  myself  that  he  had  i£l 
plenty  to  be  depressed  about.  I 
was  misunderstanding  him.  "Ill 
the  same  three  years  ago,  aftej* 
match  against  Petrosian."  This! 
when  he  became  world  charntfl 
the  moment  of  his  greatest  triu: 

"The  brain  works  itself  up 
climax  at  the  end  of  two  montti 
solid  chess.  Then  suddenly  the  nT 
is  over.  The  brain  has  nothing  t<j 
It's  more  than  the  organism  J 
stand.  Something  has  to  break,  j 
went  on.  I  realized  that  Fischer  ) 
Spassky  were  like  two  mothers,  i 
had  just  given  birth.  Fischeril 
won,  Spassky  had  lost,  but  postu 
depression  is  normal  whether 
child  is  healthy  or  stillborn.  Fis  i 
too  was  going  to  have  his  proW 
The  two  men  were  flying  to  oppi 
ends  of  the  world,  but  into  the  s,' 
emptiness  and  loneliness  fori] 
other.  For  months  they  would  l| 
each  other  and,  in  a  sense,  the  mejj 
battle  would  continue.  The  wil  j 
would  be  the  one  who  came  best- 
of  the  black  mood.  , 

At  first  the  battle  seemed  over/ 
war  at  an  end.  At  the  concluding!  i 
quet,  Fischer  was  presented  wit 
laurel  wreath,  a  gold  medal,  an 
large  check.  Flushed  with  victd 
he  told  Spassky  he  thought  the  tv^j 
ty-four-game  championship  was 
short,  not  a  stern  enough  test  of  st 
ina.  If  he  had  his  way,  he  said,  w 
would  be  a  forty-eight-game  nu 
thon  spread  over  four  months.  7, 
very  thought  was  enough  to  mi 
Spassky  turn  pale,  for  when  he  V 
in  1969  he  announced  that  his  m 
feeling  on  becoming  world  champ 
was  one  of  tiredness  and  that  'I 
impossible  to  play  in  this  exhaust 
system."  Fischer's  extraordinary  s 
gestion  may  have  been  yet  anotl 
off-the-board  gambit.  But  it  may  hi 


genuine,  because  at  the  mo- 
ischer,  a  man  of  up  and  down 
,  was  on  top  of  the  world,  so 
io  that  he  actually  gave  Spass- 
esent,  a  small  camera.  Spassky 
It  was  kind  of  him.  I  thought 
ng  him  a  present  back,  but  in 
I  I  didn't.  After  all,  I  had  al- 
jiven  him  happiness." 


I  THE  SPARRING  HAD  BEGUN,  only 

to  days  after  the  last  match  was 

■  passky  countered  Fischer's  in- 
i  id  rudeness  by  announcing,  to 

■  ne's  utter  amazement,  that  he 
l!i'A:ec?  Fischer:  "He  is  a  great 
w  man  of  art,  a  worthy  cham- 

■  He  pointed  out  that  even  his 
ing  behavior  had  its  positive 
J  He  wants  to  make  chess  as  big 
Jiy-spinner  as  football  or  box- 
I;  is  the  chess  player's  most  ef- 
9  trade  union  boss.  He  has  done 
•#:han  anyone  else  to  up  our 

■  '  Spassky  actually  feels  close  to 
;1"  as  a  friend:  "It's  not  a  pose, 
a  do  like  him.  You  see,  I  have 
il  him,  otherwise  I'd  never  get 
aw  him.  And  if  I  don't  know 
J  won't  beat  him." 

ffl  has  a  large  photograph  of 
H,  he  told  me,  which  he  has 
tf  and  hung  in  his  flat  in  Vyes- 
ilreet,  Moscow.  I  reminded  him 
it  General  Montgomery  hung  a 
il  of  Rommel  in  his  headquar- 
the  North  African  desert, 
il  thy  enemy,"  I  said.  "Know 
Ether,"  Spassky  corrected  me: 
•Ml  to  make  him  my  best  friend, 
I  shkin  and  Rogozhin."  He  was 
iflig  to  two  characters  in  The 
miy  Dostoevsky,  his  favorite 
if  In  the  book  Myshkin  makes 
ilusiness  to  make  friends  with 
;J  in,  his  rival.  Only  thus  can  he 


P 


t  him. 

ky  is  therefore  professionally 
though  personally  sad,  to 
Fischer's  present  torpor  and 
:1  ty.  Last  autumn  he  prophe- 
leak  future  for  the  new  cham- 
e  knew  from  his  own  experi- 
at  Fischer  would  be  "a  very 
an"  for  the  next  three  years, 
n  hampion  had  a  bad  effect  on 
chess  because  it  added  more 
ogical  burdens  to  those  which 
ass  player  carries  in  any  case, 
natch  he  played  was  a  "grand 
tation"  with  an  opponent 
tooth  and  nail,  longing  to 
■  champion.  He  found  it  hard- 
harder  to  relax.  The  record 


Travel  light. 


Do  it  right  with  the  Kodak  pocket  Instamatic  60 
camera.  The  one  that  won't  weigh  you  down,  yet 
gives  you  all  the  features  you  could  ask  for. 

Like  the  built-in  automatic  exposure  control  for 
taking  pictures  indoors  and  out.  Plus  a  superb 
4-element  f/2.7  Ektar  lens.  Even  a  coupled  range- 
finder  for  extra-precise  focusing. 

The  Pocket  60  takes  the  little  110-size  drop-in 
film  cartridge.  You  get  big,  sharp  3]/2-  x  4J/2-inch 
color  prints.  Or  Pocket  color  slides  that  are  only 
about  one-inch  square.  ■ 

To  show  these  little  ^WS^-*. 
slides  at  their  best,  there's      /  Amm\wm^  } 

the  Kodak  pocket  Carousel  , ,  -  

projector.  It's  only  a  little  _'_ZT~ZZI 

over  8-inches  square.  Yet   fl/wf  »Q«»^o«oW..oo 

the  slide  tray  holds  120 

slides.  (You  can  also  show 

Pocket  slides  on  a  2x2  projector  using  special 

slide  adapters  and,  preferably,  a  2Yi  or  3"  lens. ) 

See  the  Pocket  60  at  your  photo  dealer's.  It's 

less  than  $138.  Price  subject  to  change  without  notice.  ■ 

Kodak  pocket 
Instamatic  60  camera. 


The  Volvo  164 


A  CIVILIZED  CAR  BUILT  F 


You  don't  have  to  watch 
the  11  o'clock  news  to  see 
how  uncivilized  the  world 
can  be. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  get 
into  your  car. 

And  before  you  know  it 
you'll  be  thrown  into  a  world 
of  mindless  drivers,  torn-up 
roads,  gasless  gas  stations, 
and  bumper-to-bumper 
traffic  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see. 

Unlike  the  luxury  cars 
that  seem  to  have  been 
designed  for  some  never- 
never  land,  the  Volvo  164 
was  designed  specifically  to 
help  you  cope  with  reality. 

Its  seats,  for  example, 
aren't  the  kind  that  let  the 
tension  of  a  three-hour 
traffic  jam  create  tension  in 
your  back.  Because  instead 
of  having  them  designed  by  a 
stylist,  we  called  upon  an 
engineer  with  the  perfect 
background  for  the  job.  A 
bad  back.  What  he  developed 
were  massive  bucket  seats 
(faced  in  genuine  leather 
instead  of  genuine  vinyl)  that 
not  only  conform  to  the 
contours  of  the  back,  but 
adjust  to  give  the  small  of  the 
back  the  exact  support  it 
requires. 

Of  course,  being  a 
civilized  car,  the  164's  interior 
provides  other  civilities.  Such 
as  10-outlet  air-conditioning 
for  when  you  are  hot,  a 
heated  driver's  seat  for  when 
you  are  cold,  power  steering, 
and  about  the  same  legroom 
and  trunk  space  of  some  of 
the  largest  luxury  sedans 
made. 

But  perhaps  even  more 
comforting  than  the  164's 
interior,  is  the  staggering 
combination  of  ways  it 
protects  you  from  all  those 
drivers  who  seem  out  to 
get  you. 

First  we  endowed  the  164 
with  a  wealth  of  features  to 
help  keep  you  out  of  an 
accident.  For  instance: 
power-assisted  disc  brakes  on 
all  four  wheels.  Special 
valves  that  reduce  the 
possibility  of  the  rear  wheels 
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WORLD. 

locking  up  in  a  panic  stop. 
An  aggressive,  3-liter,  fuel- 
injected  engine.  A  rear 
window  defroster.  And 
instantaneously  accessible 
controls  so  that  you  won't  be 
distracted  from  the  business 
at  hand  (the  control  for  the 
high-beam  lights,  for 
example,  is  located  on  the 
steering  column,  so  you  don't 
have  to  grope  around  in  the 
dark  with  your  foot). 

If,  however,  an  accident 
becomes  unavoidable,  the 
164  has  been  designed  to 
minimize  its  severity  with  an 
enormously  strong,  all- 
welded,  one-piece  body.  With 
front  and  rear  ends  that 
absorb  the  energy  of  a 
collision  rather  than  passing 
a  it  on  to  the  passenger 
compartment.  With 
reinforced  door  panels,  and 
with  door  latches  designed  to 
keep  the  doors  closed,  no 
matter  what. 

With  all  this  safety  and 
comfort,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  just  how  nimble  the 
164  is.  Its  turning  circle  is 
nearly  as  small  as  the 
Volkswagen  Beetle's. 
Something  you  won't  readily 
appreciate  until  you're 
weaving  through  big  city 
traffic  with  incredible  ease. 
Or  tucking  into  tight 
parking  spots  other  luxury 
cars  are  forced  to  pass  by. 

There  are  some  spots, 
however,  other  luxury  cars 
will  be  tucking  into  that  the 
164  will  be  passing  by.  Gas 
stations.  Latest  government 
figures  show  the  164  gets 
about  fifty  percent  more  gas 
mileage  than  the  most 
popular  domestic  cars  in  its 
price  range. 

Which  leads  us  to  that 
all-important  question. 
Exactly  what  is  the  164's 
price  range? 
$6,695? 

That's  a  great  deal  of 
money.  But  unless  you're 
living  in  a  land  of  make- 
believe,  believe  us,  it  is 
worth  every  last  cent. 

_  VOLVO 
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[any  very  bright  people  are  slightly 
f-onscious  about  the  word  "intellectual, 
••aid  to  main  of  the  same  people,  the  word 
Mt  is  anathema.  Yet  hundreds  of  thousands 
srh  people  are  loyal,  insatiable  readers  ot 
tet> dual  Digest. 
.Yhy? 

'he  answer  is  that  the  concept  ot  a  digest  is 
ill  most  useful  to  people  who  think  a  lot.  read 
And  rely  on  their  brains 
Mving. 

B"he\  re  the  ones  w  ho  are 
Hs  struggling  to  keep  up 
Hie  information  explosion, 
Aethey  arc  learning  at 
ir  rate. 

Ho  the  function  ol  a  digest 
Hse  people,  is  the  same  as 
vt<  abstracts  in  the  scientific 
rarinity. 

f  scientists  had  to  wade 
01  h  all  of  the  published 
ite  il  in  their  fields,  science 
ml  have  to  stand  still. 

i  istracts  make  it  possible 
pi>ple  to  keep  abreast  ot 
Hpments  in  their  field, 
A'utting  down  on  the 
le  takes  to  do  so. 

Jul  so  it  is  with  Intellectual  Digest. 

le  carefull)  cull  over  300  periodicals,  in- 
oii;  o4  jonrnaK  ot  opinion.  27  magazines  ot 
ai  .  130  seientitie  journals.  36  literary  maga- 
H  nd  67  social  science  publications,  and 
)fl  or  digest  the  articles  of  most  pressing 
H)S  nice  or  pertinence. 

|  addition,  we  print  our  own  original  mate- 
erview  s  with  the  innovators  of  our  time, 
vsletters  ot  the  most  significant  recent 
)ments  in  the  sciences,  the  social  sciences, 
arts.  We  also  provide  excerpts  from  the 
iportant  new  and  soon-to-be-published 
Don  books. 

'  of  which  keeps  ns  frantically  struggling 
up.  So  that  you  won  t  have  to. 
you  re  anything  like  our  typical  reader, 
probably  already  reading  as  many  as 
izines  and  6  books  a  month, 
add  another  magazine  would  ordinarily 
ion  to  the  point  of  diminishing  returns. 
.elleetual  Digest  leads  to  increasing  returns. 
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Here  are  some  examples  of  articles  we  run: 
C  Sexual  Adequacy  in  America.  The  use  of  an  engineei 
ing  term  like  "adequacy"  in  relation  to  an  act  of  pleasure  ex- 
emplifies the  American  gift  for  turning  everything  into  a  task 
Is  it? 

C  The  President  as  King.  George  Reedy,  President  Johnson "s 
press  secretary,  examines  the  problem  ot  Presidential  isolation 
and  offers  a  cure  in  an  excerpt  from  The  Presidency  in  Flux. 

C  The  Future  Faee  of  Big  Brother.  All  the  technology 
now  exists  tor  Big  Brother  to  ply  his  trade:  behavioral  engi- 
neering, electronic  monitoring,  and  actual  control  over  human 
behavior  through  the  implantation  ot  electrodes  in  the  brain. 

C  A  new  play  1>\  Solzhenitsyn. 
"Candle  in  the  Wind. "  His  classic  and 
repetitive  theme  of  men  vs.  a  tyrant  State. 

C  To  Hell  in  a  Basket.  Economist  and 
presidential  advisor  Pierre  Kinfret  finds 
the  U.S. on  the  road  to  second-class 
economic  status.  From  testimony  before 
the  l  .S.  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Legislation. 

C.  The  rheon  ol  Acupuncture. 
Does  acupuncture  represent  a  quantum 
jump  in  biological  science,  as  Einstein's 
theories  helped  us  jump  from  New  - 
tonian physics  to  the  physics  of  relativ- 
ity and  quantum  mechanics? 

Special  Offer 

Our  special  introductory 
otter  has  three  parts: 

1 .  First,  \  on  get  a  compli- 
mentary issue  ot  Intellectual 
Digest,  [f  you  don't  like  it, 
write  "cancel  on  your  first  bill, 
and  return  the  bill. 

2.  Second,  it  you  decide  to  subscribe,  you'll 
get  409*  off.  You'll  pay  $6  for  the  first  12  issues 
(including  the  complimentary  one)  instead  of  the 
regular  $10  subscription  price. 

3.  Third,  it  you  send  your  cheek  with  your 
order  now.  we'll  send  you  a  free  hardbound  copy 
of  Alexander  Klein  s  provocative  book.  Natural 
Enemies:  Youth  and  the  Clash  of  Generations. 

Anyone  with  brains  can  see  that  you  can't  go 
wrong  on  an  otter  like  that. 

*  Intellectual  Digest  •* 
S  317  L4th  Street.  Del  Mar,  Calif.  92014  % 

S  Yes,  I  want  to  take  advantage  of  your  introductory  offer:  % 
%  □  Enter  my  subscription  at  the  special  introductory  rate  2 
•J     of  $6  for  12  issues. (Including  my  complimentary  one.)] 
^      Check  is  enclosed.  □  Bill  me.  6585' 

Name  

%  Address  

*  Cats 
2 


State 


Zap 


•   POISONE 1)  RUSSIAN  KING 
shows  that  during  1970-71  his  re- 
sults deteriorated. 

The  world  champion  also  has  ad- 
ministrative work.  He  is  an  ex  officio 
member  of  the  World  Chess  Federa- 
tion's "central  committee."  Spassky 
found  this  work  horing  and  suspects 
that  Fischer  will  find  it  intolerable. 
"I  was  tormented  by  all  the  duties 
and  responsibilities.  Now  I  can  just 
play.  That's  another  reason  why  I'm 
in  a  better  position  than  Bobby.  Be- 
ing champion  occupies  part  of  your 
time  and  part  of  your  mind.  If  we 
play  again  the  position  will  be  the 
reverse  of  1972.  He'll  have  had  three 
years  of  troubles  and  I'll  have  had 
three  years  of  chess." 

There  is  also  the  unknown  factor 
of  Fischer's  mental  state.  Unlike 
Spassky,  Fischer  has  an  obsession 
with  chess  which  excludes  most  of 
the  joys  and  good  things  of  life.  He 
had  a  consuming  ambition  to  be 
world  champion,  and  achieving  it 
was  hound  to  make  him  happy.  But 
now  that  the  speeches  are  over  and 
the  match  has  vanished  from  the 
newspapers,  Fischer  finds  he  has 
nothing  more  to  achieve.  Money-mak- 
ing, for  instance,  was  something  that 
seemed   to   interest  him,  and  last 


autumn  he  may  have  thought  that 
here  was  some  new,  exciting  tiling 
he  could  do  well,  some  new  way  of 
winning.  But  he  is  not  world  cham- 
pion of  the  money  game  and  his 
efforts  to  make  millions,  successful  at 
lir>t,  have  ended  badly. 

lie  is  not  used  to  such  failure  and 
seems  confused  about  how  he  should 
exploit  his  position.  Spassky  says,  "I 
said  this  a  long  time  ago,  that  Bobby 
was  going  to  be  a  very  unhappy  man. 
He  has  terrible  problems."  He  is 
afraid  of  people,  he  thinks  they're 
trying  to  get  at  him.  And  he  has  this 
need  to  be  admired  and  worshiped. 
All  this,  with  the  normal  after-the- 
match  depression  and  the  problem 
of  being  champion,  makes  a  strong 
cocktail.  He  is  now  afraid  to  play 
chess.  He  hasn't  played  seriously  for 
a  year  and  from  what  I  hear  it'll  be 
some  time  before  he's  able  to  pull 
himself  together.  Meanwhile  he's  like 
a  laid-up  ship  gathering  barnacles." 

Spas-ky  himself  has  had  a  better 
year  since  he  returned  to  a  cool  re- 
ception  and  an  uncertain  future.  He 
has  now  analyzed  the  Reykjavik  games 
in  detail  as  well  as  the  psychological 
situation,  and  is  fairly  confident  he 
can  beat  Fischer  if  they  play  again. 


Caroline  is  starving  to  death.  Slowly. 


Yes,  and  it's  happening  right  here  in 
the  U.S.A.  Right  this  minute  as  you 
read  these  words.  Who's  Caroline? 
One  of  thousands  of  hungry  children 
thioughout  the  rural  South  suffering 
from  a  lack  of  nourishment  so  severe 
it  affects  her  present  health  and  the 
development  of  her  mind  and  body. 

In  the  words  of  a  white  Southern 
doctor  to  a  Senate  committee  .  .  . 
"Malnutrition  is  not  quite  what  we 
found;  the  boys  and  girls  were  hungry, 
weak,  in  pain,  sick  .  .  .  suffering  from 
hunger  and  disease  and,  directly  or 
indirectly,  they  are  dying  from  them — 
which  is  exactly  what  starvation 
means." 

A  few  years  ago,  the  NAACP  Emer- 
gency Relief  Fund  was  established  to 
do  something  about  this  critical  situ- 
ation. And  it's  working.  In  the  last 
three  years,  alone,  1 12,988  of  the 
neediest  people  have  been  assisted. 
What's  more,  by  providing  the  money 
for  buying  Federal  food  stamps,  the 
food  purchasing  value  of  this 


assistance  has  multiplied  an  average 
of  nine-fold! 

Thus  your  tax-deductible  $1 0  con- 
tribution to  the  NAACP  Emergency 
Relief  Fund  buys  about  $90  worth  of 
urgently  needed  meat,  milk  and 
bread.  Just  $25  can  feed  a  large 
family  for  a  month! 

Please  help  by  sending  as  little  or 
as  much  as  you  can.  Today? 

Thank  you. 


NAACP 

EMERGENCY  RELIEF  FUND, 
DEPT.  A8,  BOX  121, 
RADIO  CITY  STA., 
NEW  YORK  N  Y.  10019 


But  he  remembers  ruefully  tl 
was  "100  percent  sure"'  he  w* 
beat  him  in  Iceland.  One  problea 
the  age  difference  between  them.  ] 
years  ago  a  player  was  reckons 
reach  his  peak  about  the  age  of  U 
two.  Since  then  the  peak  age!  I 
dropped  steadily  until,  accordiffl 
Spassky,   it  is  about  thirty-five 
thirty-six.  "That  is  a  statistical  fa 
he  says.  The  trouble  is  that  he 
thirty-six  in  January,  while  Fis< 
has  seven  more  years  before  he 
gins  to  worry  about  decline.  And  h 
ever  much  he  explains  his  defeat, 
fact  remains  that  some  chess  expu 
consider  him  quite  simply  the  wei 
er  player. 


TT   WAS  A  DEPRESSING  WINTER 

R  Spassky.  He  was  upset  at  not  be 
able  to  play  in  San  Antonio  and 
jorca.  "They  thought  I  was  ti 
that  I  might  play  badly.  Maybe  tl 
right,  but  I'm  not  afraid  of  plaj 
badly.  I  was  bound  to  after  a  mi 
like  that.  I  just  wanted  to  keep 
ing.  That's  what  a  chess  playe; 
to  do."  He  played  at  a  tournami 
Tallin,  Estonia,  and  finished  tl 
It  was  not  very  impressive.  At  las 
June  he  was  allowed  to  go  abroad 
play  in  Dortmund,  West  Germai 
saw  him  there  and  asked  him  abj 
the  chances  of  a  quick  return  ma 
with  Fischer. 

Now  he  excludes  any  chance  I 
replay  before  the  next  world  cha 
pionship  at  the  end  of  1975.  He  sa] 
"Our  chess  authorities  in  Russia] 
against  it.  And  they're  right.  Id 
first  place  to  play  Fischer  I  woi|l 
have  to  be  showing  top  results.  Iti 
I'm  not.  I'm  not  at  all  happy  within 
quality  of  my  game.  Ill  just  haveHI 
play  it  out  of  my  system.  The  othl 
thing  is  that  I  know  that  my  b(  | 
chance  of  beating  Fischer  is  by  goii  | 
through  the  qualifying  rounds  li  ! 
the  other  challengers.  There'lllJ 
eight  of  us,  and  of  course  I  may  n|{ 
win,  but  if  I  do  I'll  have  the  rigil 
impetus  and  morale.  To  beat  a  worjj 
champion  you  have  to  be  in  the  rig? 
spirit.  You  have  to  be  sure  instil 
yourself  that  you've  beaten  all  01 
others  and  that  now  is  the  time  ' 
knock  the  eagle  off  his  perch." 

Spassky  has  several  more  tourr  i 
merits  before  this  struggle  hegi  i 
with  the  quarterfinals  in  Januarjffl 
the  late  spring  the  four  winners  it 
have  their  semifinals,  and  in  the  M 
there  will  be  the  final  which  will  0'' 
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)ne  of  the  rare  pleasures  of  Christmas.  ™ii 


"If  any  one  of  my 
department  heads 

doesn't  act  on  this 
new  idea  he  better 
start  revising  his 
resume!" 

So  said  a  famous  executive  about  a  remarkable 
new  information  service.  Read  on  about  this 
revolutionary  approach  to  fact-finding.  It 
could  very  well  make  all  the  difference  to  you 
and  your  company. 


X  hese  are  grim  times  for  many  busi- 
nesses and  businessmen.  Famous 
companies  have  failed.  Good  men  are 
"on  the  beach,"  burnt  out  before 
their  time. 
Why? 

Certainly  no  man  worth  his  salt 
would  blame  it  on  "the  economy." 
Many  new  companies  have  sprung  up 
and  are  prospering.  Certain  venerable 
firms  are  doing  better  than  ever. 
"Young  turks"  have  arrived,  to  be 
sure,  but  veteran  executives  have  ram- 
rodded  their  way  to  the  top  — and 
guided  their  companies  to  fantastic 
profits. 

What  is  the  reason?— the  difference 
between  the  success  or  failure  of  a 
company,  or  an  executive? 

A  new  era 

It  is  clear  that  wo  ire  in  a  new  era 
characterized  by  what  Alvin  Toffler 
called  "future  shock  "  Its  basic  ele- 
ment, in  Toffler's  phrase  is  "accel- 
erative  thrust." 


In  plain  language,  the  times  are 
changing  so  quickly  it  is  hard  to  keep 
up.  There  has  been  such  a  fantastic 
mushrooming  of  information  and  in- 
novation that  every  business,  large 
or  small,  and  every  decision  maker 
in  every  business  faces  an  intolerable 
dilemma. 

A  new  dilemma 

The  dilemma  is  this:  any  sane  execu- 
tive knows  that  he  must  have  the 
answers  to  questions  and  have  them 
fast  if  he  and  his  company  are  to  sur- 
vive. Yet  every  executive  knows  that 
time—  thinking  time,  deciding  time, 
selling  time,  implementing  time  — 
cannot  and  should  not  be  frittered 
away. 

He  knows  that  spending  time  dig- 
ging out  answers  is  career  suicide  for 
an  executive  — and  an  intolerable 
waste  of  his  talent  for  his  company. 
Most  large  companies  have  librar- 
ies, many  of  them  extensive  and 
staffed  with  good  people.  Yet  there 


Your  top  competitor  may 
already  be  a  FIND  user. 
There  are  305  in  addition 
to  this  sampling: 

Carl  Ally 

American  Express 
AT&T 

Bankers  Trust 
Bristol  Myers 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
Coca-Cola 

Fawcett  Publications 

GTE 

Hitachi 

International  Paper 

Lever 

Magnavox 

Monsanto 

Phillip  Morris 

Ralston  Purina 

Scali,  McCabe,  Sloves 

Singer 


imit  to  the  burden  any  librarian 
ssume. 

course,  one  could  delegate  in- 
ation  — getting  to  a  junior  or  to 
rretary  — but  absence  from  their 
1  tasks  can  only  mean  added 
sure. 

le  could  stop  asking  questions  — 
:ourts  handling  Chapter  Elevens 
:hock  full  of  men  who  stopped 
ig  questions. 

there  an  answer  to  this  dilemma? 
now  there  is. 
remarkable    new  organization, 
Mi  FIND,  specializes  in  answering 

■  tions  of  all  kinds  for  business- 
ij  FIND  is  a  child  of  this  new  era. 
I  staffed  by  professional  research- 

■  who  draw  on  FIND'S  private 
m dwide  information  network. FIND 
risers  questions  for  all  kinds  of 

■  oanies,  large  and  small,  in  anv  in- 

■  ry.  It  answers  questions  tor  .ill 

■  s  of  executives. 

IsID  not  only  answers  your  ques- 
I     speedily  — but  confidentially 

■  )  has  been  proven  under  fire. 
J  T  and  Bristol  Myers  are  two  ot 

■  505  companies  FIND  is  currently 
I  ng.  You  can  be  sure  that  it  one 

■  iore  of  your  competitors  are  not 
lldy  using  FIND  they  soon  will 
1  Please  note:  FIND  agrees  to  accept 
if  a  limited  number  of  new  cus- 

■  ?rs  each  month  — strictly  in  order 
m  plication  ) 

How  does  it  work? 

le  you  subscribe  to  FIND,  you  are 
Wed  a  card  bearing  FIND's  confi- 
I  ial  phone  number  and  your  m 
■dual    code.    When    you  wish, 
■ftional  cards   will   be   issued  to 

■  nany  employees  as  you  specify. 
I  you  have  a  question  you  simply 

■  FIND  and  ask  it!  You  are  in  direct 

■  act  with  a  professional  researcher, 
I  se,  canny  expert  who  may  work 
m  you  on  your  question  before  re- 
aming the  answer  so  you  can 
ii  exai  llv  what  you  need  Some 
lotions  put  to  FIND  are  answered 

■  ninutes.  35  percent  within  24 
J's.  75  percent  within  48  hours, 
a  ces  for  the  answers  are  always 
|  ided.  Back-up  material  is  sup- 

i  on  request. 

link  of  it!  All  you  do  is  pick  up 
(j  "  phone  to  get  answers  that  can 
illy  make  the  critical  difference 
iu  and  your  company. 

What  it  isn't 

'  D  is  not  the  usual  market  research 
lanagement  consulting  or  publish- 
firm.  FIND  does  not  purvey  "in 
opinions"  or  "it  is  felt  thats." 
ler,  it  provides  factual  answers  to 


"Any  sane  executive  knows  that  if  he  spends  valuable  working  hours  digging 
out  information,  he's  committing  career  suicide." 


executives  in  a  hurry  for  hard  infor- 
mation Answers  that  can  mean  the 
difference  between  success  and 
failure. 

Although    FIND    does    use  com 
puters,  its  fundamental  strength  is  in 
intelligent    human    beings   who  are 
masters  at  digging  for  information 
through    computers,    through  inter- 
views, through  a  vast  range  ol  methods 
designed   to  get   you   the   right  an- 
swers-and   fast.   No  computer  that 
exists  could   be  programmed  to  an 
swer  the  infinitely  varied  questions 
FIND  is  asked  on  a  daily  basis 

How  much  does  it  cost? 

FIND  charges  a  basic  monthly  fee  tor 
its  services.  That  fee  is  adjustable,  up 
or  down,  depending  on  the  demands 
of  the  client.  Any  requests  that  might 
involve  extraordinary  expenditure 
are  always  first  cleared  with  the  client 
before  they  are  undertaken.  Each 
client  is  first  signed  on  a  three  month 
trial  basis.  The  basic  monthly  fee  is 
so  low  that  eminent  marketing,  ex 
perts  have  urged  FIND  to  raise  il  ten 
fold  to  "increase  credibility."  FIND 
has  not  done  this.  Our  current  client 
list  indicates  that  our  credibility  is 
just  fine. 

A  good  indicator 

Many  executives  have  found  that 
making  key  employees  authorized 
users  and  holders  of  a  FIND  card  has 
done  mure  than  increase  productiv- 
ity. It  has  worked  wonders  for  morale. 
According  to  me  chief  executive, 
"The  FIND  card  certainly  means  a  lot 

Rnd/svp 

A  Service  of  Information  Clearing  House,  Ini 


more  around  here  than  the  key  to  the 
damn  execul ive  john!" 

Another  helpful  feature  of  the 
FIND  service  is  that  a  department 
head  or  chief  executive  may  obtain 
monthly  reports  on  the  extent  his  au 
thorized  personnel  are  using  FIND 
It  is  often  quite  helpful  to  know  which 
of  your  people  are  asking  questions 
and  which  are  not. 


Full  Details  Free 

Naturally,  you  should  have  more  de 
tails  before  you  decide  whether  you, 
or  your  company,  should  subsi  ribe  to 
this  unique  service.  Simply  fill  in  the 
coupon  and  mail  it  to  Mr.  I  lames  (  .all 
ner,  President,  FIND,  Dept.  1130,  500 
Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.  Y.  10036  or  call 
(212)  345-2424.  You  will  be  provided 
with  full  information  on  FIND  includ- 
ing a  three-month  trial  subscription 
agreement.  And  there  is  absolutely  no 
obligation  for  requesting  this  informa- 
tion. If  you  are  interested  please  mail 
this  coupon  to  Mr.  Gaffner  at  once. 
Delay  could  mean  a  considerable  wait. 
As  previously  noted,  FIND  has  a  strict 
limit  on  new  clients.  FIND  is  busy— 
and  with  good  reason. 
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The  gift  that  un-boggles  the  mind. 

It's  Webster's  Third  New  International  more  than  1,000  synonym  articles.  In  a  single 

Dictionary.  The  great  unabridged  library  of  volume  it  defines  the  English  Language  as  it 

the  English  Language.  And  one  of  U  le  great-  is  written  and  spoken  today, 
est  gifts  you  can  give.  An  unusually  fine  gift.  $54.50.  Wher- 

It  has  over  462,000  entries,  200,000  usaL;  ever  books  are  sold, 
examples,  over  3,000  illustrations,  20  pages  of  Merriam-  Webster  Dictionaries,  Spring- 
magnificent  full-color  reproductions  and  field,  Massachusetts  01 101. 


Earl  Sh orris 


I  NK  CIRCLE  OF  REVOLUTION 

Seven  letters  from  the  land  and  lile  of  Pancho  Villa 


Doroteo  Arango,  who  lived  most 
of  his  life  as  Francisco  Villa,  was  as- 
sassinated on  July  20,  1923,  in  the 
town  of  Hidalgo  del  Parral,  Mexico. 
He  was  forty-five  years  old.  Although 
he  was  unable  to  write  and  he  could 
not  read  without  saying  the  words 
aloud,  he  had  won  two  revolutions 
and  lost  a  great  civil  war.  The  only 
invasion  of  the  continental  United 
States  in  the  twentieth  century  was 
made  by  troops  under  his  command. 

The  details  of  Villa  s  life  have 
been  obscured  by  fable  or  calumny; 
depending  upon  the  politics  of  the 
writer,  Villa  is  either  a  drunken  ban- 
dit or  a  drunken  hero.  His  Mexican 
admirers  make  a  Spanish  gentleman 
of  him;  a  British  historian  recently 
announced  that  Villa  was  a  mulatto; 
Hollywood  made  him  into  Wallace 
Beery.  He  is  almost  always  described 
as  boisterous,  foulmouthed,  and  stu- 
pid. 

In  reality,  Villa  was  a  teetotaler. 
He  rarely  smoked.  He  so  distrusted 
militarism  that  he  wore  his  uniform 
only  on  great  occasions,  preferring  a 
rumpled  business  suit,  a  soft  felt  hat, 
and  a  shirt  without  a  collar.  His  grins 
were  saved  for  photographers;  he  ivas 
mystical,  Indian,  moody,  bemused  by 
the  complexities  of  power  and  poli- 
tics, married  to  paranoia  by  the  con- 
ditions of  his  life.  One  senses  the 
man  lingering  in  the  country,  a  sor- 
rou  ful  ghost,  the  last  great  rebel  in 
a  lint'  that  began  with  Cuauhtemoc, 
the  defender  of  Tenochtitldn. 


Hidalgo  del  Parral,  Chihuahua 


g  VN  COOL  DAYS  the  campesinos 
V/  and  the  old  people  who  come  to 
the  center  of  Hidalgo  del  Parral  sit 
on  the  benches  in  tin  >!aza  in  front 
of  the  cathedral.  If  they  have  money, 
they  t  at  ices  saturated  with  artificial 
flavoring  or  roasted  ears  of  corn  or 


sticks  of  pastry  made  of  gnarls  of 
sugar  glaze.  If  they  have  no  money, 
they  sit  there  nevertheless,  pretend- 
ing that  they  are  neither  hungry  nor 
thirsty;  they  are  careful  not  to  look 
at  those  who  have  the  money  to  com- 
fort themselves  with  sweets.  The  et- 
iquette of  country  poverty  is  a  plan 
for  maintaining  one's  dignity  while 
enduring  a  rain  of  indignities,  a 
means  to  lie  away  the  world  and  be 
human  in  spite  of  it,  the  wisdom  of 
pretense.  The  poorest  therefore  do 
not  beg  and  those  who  have  failed 
most  in  the  worldly  accounting  have 
the  most  to  say  about  how  to  live. 
The  hero  of  the  plaza  and  the  sub- 

Earl  Shorris,  a  contributing  editor  oj  Harper's, 
is  ii  1 1 ting  a  novel  based  on  the  life  of  Pancho 
Villa. 


ject  of  much  of  the  conversati  is 
Gen.  Francisco  Villa.  Those  wb  re- 
member him  argue  about  the  ace 
where  his  car  stopped;  was  it  th<  ree 
that  is  now  marked  with  a  p}" jue 
and  ringed  with  cement  or  was  i  ten' 
or  fifteen  yards  up  the  street? 
"I  remember." 

"I  stayed  here  in  the  Hotel  I  eli- 
tes when  he  was  the  owner." 
"He  was  light-skinned." 
"He  was  red." 

"I  saw  the  troops  marc'iig 
through." 

'"But  I  knew  the  Casas  wor'.n? 
she  told  me  everything." 

"My  father  and  I  tried  to  Ml 
Contreras,  who  had  been  won  » 
seven  times  and  had  his  intestin  in 
his  hands." 

There  is  also  agreement:  on™ 
morning  of  July  20,  1923, 
closest  companions  picked  him  i  at 
the  house  of  a  woman  named  G  isi 
by  whom  he  had  a  six-year-old  '.n: 
They  drove  past  the  Plaza  Juareznd 
made  a  right  turn.  A  vendor,  str- 
ing in  the  plaza,  shouted  "Viva  I 
la!"  to  identify  him  to  a  groutl 
assassins  who  waited  in  a  one  s  I 
white  house  just  around  the  coi 
Each  of  the  eight  or  nine  men  in  le 
house  fired  at  least  a  dozen  shots  1 
the  1915  Dodge  touring  car.  Via 
was  shot  through  the  head  and  cl  \: 
His  body  and  the  bodies  of  the  id 
who  died  with  him  were  carried  i 
hotel  room,  where  the  body  of  \  1 
was  stripped  down  to  its  undersh 
and  put  on  display.  Photograph;  i 
the  mutilated  body  were  publishei 
evidence  of  his  death. 

The  assassins  escaped,  running 
the  street  to  a  corral  where  tl  i 
horses  were  waiting,  saddled 
loaded  with  provisions  and  wa 
The  ammunition  used  in  the  kill 
was  government  issue;  however,  1 
connection  between  the  governm  I 
and  the  lunatic  who  claimed  resp  ' 


for  the  assassination  was  ever 
.  Three  years  after  his  death, 

grave  was  opened  and  his 
vas  stolen.  It  has  never  been 
red. 

aany  Indian  cultures  it  is  said 
dismembered  body  does  not 
peace.  Of  course,  that  is  not 
eptable  reason  for  the  stealing 
a's  head,  even  to  the  philoso- 
who  come  from  the  mountains 
in  the  plaza  in  front  of  the  ca- 
l.  "I  don't  believe  this,"  one 
Ti  said,  leaning  close  and  whis- 
,  "but  the  campesinos  say  that 
lad  a  compact  with  el  chamuco 
devil." 


Chihuahua,  Chihuahua 


U  CORRAL,  widow  of  Villa, 
A  'alks  on  bent  legs,  supporting 
<|l  f  with  a  stick.  She  is  old  and 
d  a  caretaker  of  disputed  glories. 
n  >mb  has  been  prepared,  a  dank 
01  with  earthen  walls  beneath  a 
ia  shrine.  When  she  is  dead,  the 
a  'ss  body  of  her  husband  will  be 
I  led  and  they  will  be  buried  to- 
tl  •  in  the  Park  of  the  Revolution. 
)i  Luz  will  be  the  only  one  of 
Mf  five  wives  to  be  so  honored, 
le  ias  won  him  by  her  tenacity, 
out  these  fifty  years  since  his 
on  nothing  more  than  the  pro- 
of his  memory. 

s  has  made  a  museum  of  the 
id  grandest  of  Villa's  houses  in 
ahua.  Tourists  may  buy  Tara- 
irlra  dolls  or  Navaho  bracelets 
'i  tin-  >lio\\ cux'.-.  nrar  the  patio:  a 
e(  will  summon  Dona  Luz  to  pose 
lotographs;  the  automobile  in 
Villa  was  riding  when  he  was 
inated  is  displayed  in  a  glass 

'  white  walls  of  the  patio  mirror 
m.  Before  noon  the  heat  begins 
ade  the  display  rooms,  the  dust 
lers  in  the  plush  chairs,  the 
rx  holsters  anticipate  another 
,  the  stocks  of  the  Mausers  and 
testers  dry,  the  photographs 
mother  day.  Across  the  patio  in 
tiler  room  a  woman  combs  the 
black  hair  of  a  small  girl.  Bees 

among  the  flowers.  The  last 
ness  of  the  night  steams  away, 
id  the  main  house  there  is  an- 
courtyard  and  a  honeycomb  of 
ments  in  which  the  relatives  of 

Luz  have  hung  out  the  wash 
li  ned  to  cooking.  A  slight  young 
brown  and  barefoot,  dressed  in 
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HE  4 IRCLE  OF  REVOLUTION 


-c-colored  slip,  crosses  the  court- 
yard ;  :trrying  a  pan  of  water.  The 
sun  casts  its  silence  over  the  house. 

Dona  Luz  sits  in  her  easy  chair 
beside  an  old  wooden  desk  and  reads 
the  new-paper.  She  collects  donations 
from  the  tourists  and  unlocks  the 
glass  doors  of  the  bookcases  to  sell 
them  books  about  Pancho  Villa.  She 
has  written  no  books  about  him.  They 
knew  each  other  so  little.  Luz  Corral, 
his  blondie,  sewed  curtains  for  the 
headquarters  car  of  his  train  and 
mat  t  ied  him  in  a  church.  '1  here  were 
other  women,  other  wives,  but  it  was 
the  revolution  that  was  his  home;  he 
danced  best  and  dreamed  deepest  be- 
fore he  went  into  battle. 

How  well  she  knew  him,  how  much 
he  -poke  to  her,  cannot  be  known.  He 
lived  among  men  for  all  but  a  few 
days  of  his  life;  he  knew  horses, 
bulls,  fighting  cocks,  the  intricacies 
of  mountains.  What  could  he  have 
said  to  a  wife  in  the  slow  evening  be- 
fore bed?  Lesser  men  took  their 
women  with  them  to  those  wars, 
bedded  them  beside  the  railroad 
tracks  and  ate  the  tortillas  they 
cooked  over  tiny  fires  on  the  tops  of 
boxcars.  Villa  s  railroad  car  was  a 
meeting  place  for  generals. 


Dona  Luz  tells  the  revolution  from 
a  textbook  written  by  a  Villista,  with- 
out detail,  making  bis  life  as  lean  as 
a  myth.  The  bibliophile  of  Chihuahua 
stands  in  his  store,  which  is  filled 
with  popular  books  and  hidden  me- 
mentos of  the  revolution,  and  dis- 
putes whatever  she  tells.  The  guns 
she  displays  were  not  Villa's,  he  says; 
she  sells  them  and  replaces  them  with 
others  from  the  -ante  epoch.  The  car 
she  displays  is  the  fourth  1915  Dodge 
thai  has  been  in  the  glass  case.  And 
the  knife — he  smiles"  and  shrugs — 
well.  Villa  did  not  carry  a  knife. 
His  clerk  sits  behind  him  while  he 
speaks.  The  bibliophile  wears  a  beret 
and  remembers  the  time  when  he  saw 
a  motion-picture  photographer  fol- 
lowing Villa  out  of  the  city  hall.  The 
clerk  chews  gum  and  blows  pink 
bubbles.  He  nods  agreement  at  the 
calumniation  of  the  widow  of  Pancho 
Villa  as  if  it  mattered,  as  if  history 
were  not  invention. 

The  walls  that  Villa  built  here  in 
Chihuahua  are  unmarked,  the  beef 
that  he  butchered  was  as  perishable 
as  the  people  who  ate  it.  On  the  back 
of  the  stone  marker  that  celebrates 
the  founding  of  the  city  in  1708 
there  is  now  a  hurriedly  stenciled 
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portrait  of  Che  Guevara, 
Villa  is  dead.  His  soldier] 
longer  run  the  powerhousi 
to  the  sanitation  problem-  i 
of  Chihuahua. 

They  are  spraying  kerosti 
mesquite  in  the  great  fields 
the  city;  when  the  mesquite 
will  be  grass  for  grazing  an<j 
fields  of  figs  and  peaches  \l 
Chihuahua  is  a  state  of  fore4 
and   great   ranches  now 
farms.  The  Terrazas  and  C\ 
ings  against  which  Villa 
run  more  scientifically  now.] 
still  belong  to  the  same  fani 
descendants  of  Don  Luis 
have  no  need  to  make  muj 
invent  history;  they  can  devj 
selves  to  the  killing  of  mesj 
the  marketing  of  figs. 

For  the  Tarahumaras,  tl 
Indians  of  the  high  mounj 
incredible  canyons,  there 
even  less  change.  When 
children,  they  sing  and  pi 
game  of  soccer  with  a  bone-c 
heavy  ball,  they  run  like  nojitai 
in  the  Americas,  and  then  tl|y 
into  the  same  deprivaton  t  uy 
always  known,  remaining  trr. 
to  learn  Spanish,  too  proucto 
too  hungry  to  avoid  the  cipii 
walk  clown  to  Chihuahua  Jon 
mountains,  make  their  trade  Inn 
the  plaza,  and  return  to  tin 
tains.  They  did  not  fight  will] 
they  had  nothing,  they  havew 
Catholic  missionaries  defe:H 
from  the  mestizos  and  starv.looi 
one  defends  them  from  the  tail 
aries.  They  are  the  woundji 
cents,  these  men  in  white  ccfi&i 
women  in  heavy  skirts  witffl 
slung  on  their  backs  and  depy 
adorning  their  thick  black  h.  r. 
live  by  myths  and  die  at  the  I'll' 
the  city  or  the  mountain. 

When  Villa  first  came  toiSh 
hua  he  was  almost  as  innocJB 
Tarahumara,  but  the  abusyfe 
innocence  produced  rage  iry.e< 
meekness;  he  had  become  tbi 
After  years  in  the  mountains,^ 
down  to  Chihuahua  to  work  if  11 
trying  again  the  life  of  otheifw 
his  class.  When  his  foot  hi 
crushed  in  an  accident  and  1  i 
no  longer  work,  he  sold  hi  si 
and  his  rifle  to  pay  a  docw 
abandoned  him  when  the  nic  e; 
out.  Another  doctor  offered  :o 
putate  the  leg,  but  Villa  gave  to 
instead  into  the  care  of  two)l 
dian  women  who  cured  h  l 
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roots  and  herbs.  He  worked  again, 
fled  to  the  mountains  when  he  heard 
that  the  federal  rural  police  were 
coming  for  him,  lived  again  as  a  ban- 
dit, and  then  again  returned  to  (own, 
the  last  time  as  a  butcher  and  seller 
of  beef  that  had  been  rustled  from 
the  Terrazas  ranches. 

It  was  Villa  the  owner  of  a  butcher 
shop  who  was  taken  to  see  Don  Abra- 
ham Gonzales,  a  Freemason  and  po- 
litical reformer  and  the  first  literate 
man  with  whom  Villa  had  ever  con- 
versed. Historians  say  that  Villa  be- 
came a  revolutionary  during  that 
meeting.  It  is  unlikely;  he  was  more 
than  thirty  years  old,  he  had  been  to 
the  mines  ami  the  fields  and  the  pris- 
ons of  Mexico  under  Diaz.  It  is  more 
likely  that  Villa,  the  revolutionary 
without  a  program,  went  to  the  house 
of  Gonzales  and  accepted  the  first 
plan  he  had  ever  heard.  For  Villa 
there  was  flattery  in  the  meeting  and 
there  was  also  a  connection  between 
the  atavistic  dream  that  was  born 
with  him  and  the  possibility  that  had 
finally  been  spelled  out  for  him  in 
the  written  world. 

It  was  not  a  miraculous  conver- 
sion; Villa  knew  of  the  killing  of 
striking  miners;  he  had  seen  the  life 
of  the  peon  and  the  campesino;  his 
father  had  died  when  he  was  seven 
years  old,  if  that  man  was  his  father; 
and  he  knew  the  rumors  about  Yaqui 
Indians  sold  into  slavery  on  the  hen- 
equen  plantations  of  Yucatan  and  the 
hellish  tobacco  fields  of  Central  Mex- 
ico. All  of  the  classic  conditions  for 
revolution  existed-  he  took  the  first 
hope  and  went  to  war. 

Later,  he  carried  the  bones  of  the 
murdered  Don  Abraham  through  the 
city.  His  beloved  artilleryman,  Gen- 
eral Felipe  Angeles,  Villa's  choice 
for  president  of  Mexico,  died  there 
too,  executed  by  a  firing  squad.  Chi- 
huahua i>  a  rich  town,  promising  in 
the  contrast  of  the  rich  and  the  peo- 
ple who  live  and  hunger  in  the  un- 
*tuccoed  adobe  houses,  good  ground 
for  revolution. 

There  is  talk  again  of  revolution 
here,  but  it  is  confined  mainly  to  the 
students.  In  the  cantinas,  the  men 
drink  at  the  bar  and  cross  the  room 
to  urinate  in  the  trough  along  the 
opposite  .  all  \lariachi<  play;  the 
markets  art  fi1'  '  with  fruit,  corn, 
and  meat,  while  th  poor  sit  outside 
the  shady  and  swt  et-*i/elling  sheds 
and  squat  on  the  broken  sidewalk  to 
share  a  pot  of  corn  gruel.  Great 
trucks  bring  onions,  melons,  and  c^rn 
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CIRCLE  OF  REVOLUTION 


■.  the  sheds,  and  even  the  stink  of 
ieir  diesel  engines  cannot  obscure 
the  earthy  romance.  Burros  and 
horses  come  too,  drawing  tiny  wagons 
on  bald  rubber  tires  stolen  from  aban- 
doned cars:  they  are  like  ancient 
--inking  in  the  morning  streets;  pov- 
erty can  be  the  charm  of  another 
(line  floating  by  in  parade. 

At  evening,  the  contrasts  fade,  the 
television  programs  cover  all.  In  the 
rows  of  broken  houses,  the  doors  are 
open,  the  lights  are  dim;  there  is  an 
empty  quart  of  beer,  a  plastic  table, 
a  torn  couch,  curtains  separating  a 
bedroom  and  stove,  the  blue  light  of 
television.  A  breeze  stirs  the  dust,  an 
old  woman  scolds  a  dusty  child,  and 
then  at  the  same  instant  laughter 
comes  from  every  house  in  the  city  of 
Chihuahua.  It  is  after  the  revolution. 


Canutillo,  Durango 


J.  kind  of  paradise  in  the  late  sum- 
mer after  the  rains  had  come,  for 
then  that  part  of  Durango  turns  green 
and  the  little  river  that  separates 
Canutillo  from  Las  Nieves  runs  fast 
and  cold  over  its  stony  bottom,  feed- 


ing the  fruit  trees  and  gardens  of  the 
Hacienda  de  Canutillo.  The  summer 
is  not  hot  at  that  altitude;  the  cattle 
grow  fat  and  the  meat  is  juicy,  corn 
as  its  adolescence  and  wheat  is  born, 
beans  and  chick-peas  grow,  the  grass 
is  sweet,  and  no  gardeners  are  need- 
ed to  make  the  flowers  bloom. 

When  Villa  no  longer  believed  in 
war,  he  accepted  the  ranch  as  a  set- 
tlement from  the  government  and 
came  liere  to  see  what  he  could  make 
of  peac  e.  He  had  been  to -Las  Nieves 
and  Canutillo  before;  once  to  see  to 
the  execution  of  his  old  friend 
Tomas  Urbina,  who  had  stolen 
money  belonging  to  the  revolution. 
When  he  settled  here  in  1920,  it  was 
to  build  a  model  farm  for  himself  and 
his  dorados.  He  rebuilt  the  church 
and  the  great  house,  and  constructed 
long  rows  of  apartments  for  his  peo- 
ple. I'or  his  entertainment  he  built  a 
handball  court,  and  for  his  politics 
he  built  a  school  and  started  a  bank 
that  offered  low-cost  loans  to  those 
who  were  too  poor  to  get  money  from 
any  other  bank. 

Photographs  taken  at  Canutillo 
>how  Villa  fattening  like  a  steer  in 
summer,  supervising  the  granary, 
watching  the  children  at  his  school, 
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and  walking  behind  a  plow.  Ha 
studied  the  campaigns  of  Nar.  I 
and  the  geography  of  Mexico.  1  ( 
dered  tractors  from  the  United  !  i 
and  he  tried  to  read  Dante.  ( < 
came  to  dinners  presided  ovt 
Austreberta  Renteria,  his  newest 
There  was  peace,  comfort,  and 
suit  of  reflective  delights.  There 
harvests,  dances,  and  children 
ing.  A  provincial  elegance  was  I 
formed;  cigar  smoke  mingled 
fruit  blossoms  in  the  gardens. 

Now  it  is  all  a  ruin.  Pigs  ro 
the  broken  rooms  of  the  great 
the  church  is  padlocked,  the  ga 
that  was  beyond  the  stables  is 
grown,  chaotic.  The  trees  that  sli 
the  front  of  the  house  have  l-o 
chopped  down  for  firewood,  gar! 
that  has  been  picked  over  by  the  - 
lies  on  the  hard  ground  where 
famous  horse,  Siete  Leguas  (St- 
Leagues),  was  stabled.  There  is> 
way  to  restore  adobe  buildings; . 
sun-baked  clay  and  straw  becc 
dust. 

An  old  man  stands  in  the  sti 
that  leads  up  from  the  river  to 
hacienda.  The  houses  that  line  < 
street  are  crumbling,  the  store  is  r 
with  flies  and  empty  Pepsi-Cola  t 
ties.  "Villa  was  a  big  man,"  lie  sa= 
"well  reddened  by  the  sun.  He  Vi 
very  serious,  a  man  of  great  temeri- 
This  was  his  land.  And  here  on  tt 
street,  these  were  all  the  houses  \ 
his  generals,  the  escort  of  Pane 
Villa."  , 


The  house  of  a  curandei 


THERE  ARE  TWO  FAMOUS  CUTC  j 
deros  (healers,  medicine  men)  i 
this  part  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Oct, 
dental;  one  is  an  ancient  Indian  wh 
lives  in  the  mountains  in  a  nearl, 
inaccessible  place;  the  other  is  hi 
disciple,  known  as  the  curandero  o. 
the  spirit  of  Pancho  Villa.  They  prac 
tice  three  kinds  of  medicine;  herb, 
alism,  cures  through  the  use  of  psy 
chedelic  drugs,  and  spiritualism.  Tht 
herbs  they  use  are  those  that  can  bt 
found  in  any  Mexican  market  oji 
Sunday  morning;  the  psychedelic 
drugs  are  peyote,  jimson  weed,  an'1 
the  root  of  gold  ( raiz  de  oro ) ;  and 
the  spiritualism  involves  Catholicisn 
and  communication  with  the  dead. 

The  Spanish-speaking  curanderoi 
of  Mexico  are  victims  of  a  broker 
culture.  They  lack  the  art  and  ele- 
gance of  Navaho  or  Huichol  meu- 


in.  men;  like  Carlos  Castaneda's 
iei  ,  don  Juan,  they  are  transi- 
jn  people  rather  than  true  repre- 
nt  ves  of  a  non-Western  culture, 
sp  sers  of  homey  mystical  phil- 
,0{  f  and  psychedelic  drugs  to  peo- 
e  'io  have  lost  or  never  knew  the 
>m  ex  mythical  world  by  which 
ii;iive  medicine  works.  Beauty 
is!  en  replaced  by  the  bizarre,  the 
lO'ible  circular  world  has  given 
ay  )  mere  weirdness. 
C  the  other  hand,  the  bilingual 
ec  ine  man,  lacking  a  firm  cultur- 
bi'e  upon  which  to  build,  must  be 
tei  lier  as  well  as  a  healer;  his  cure 
us  be  preceded  by  the  establish- 
ed of  his  own  credibility  and  that 
h  method  and  all  of  its  parts;  he 
f|id  with  proving  a  pantheon  be- 
lie can  call  upon  it  for  help.  The 
3»is  difficult,  the  pay  is  poor,  and 

•  are  many  competitors:  physi- 
cal handle  most  physical  problems 
^Uf'iiough,  priests  are  willing  ad- 
3§,  traveling  gypsies  are  charm- 
g|  nd  the  evangelical  religions  are 
'g|  ning  to  win  converts  in  Mexico, 
lfmlueky  curandero  may  be  left 
tl  i  practice  composed  entirely  of 
wiotics,  drug  addicts,  and  anthro- 
>l|l  ists. 

»2se  are  hard  years  for  the  cu- 
mro  of  the  spirit  of  Pancho  Villa. 
Jfess  is  bad,  he  is  disturbed  by 
dtuilding  of  a  house  of  cement 
at  in  his  village,  and  he  has  not 

•  well:  for  several  days  he  has 
a  bedridden,  feverish,  and  with- 
tlensation  in  his  legs.  A  white 
Jfle  has  grown  on  his  face,  his 
i* 'shirt  is  stained,  the  sun  causes 
r|o  feel  chilled.  These  are  natural 
ils,  he  says,  incurable  signs  of 
Jjue,  like  the  loss  of  his  teeth  and 
at  tiling  tone  of  the  muscles  in  his 
J"  arms.  He  sighs  and  smokes, 
ilig  on  the  adobe  fence  in  front 
\i  house.  His  right  eye  is  sight- 
ilturned  off  to  the  side,  partially 
vied  by  a  thick  yellow  cataract; 
I  uints  the  other  eye  in  the  sun. 
■  docile  as  a  pet,  stands  beside 
■ 

t  ide  his  house  it  is  cool  and  dark. 

|ir  of  sunglasses,  a  safety  razor, 
i  bar  of  soap  lie  on  the  gray 
et  that  covers  his  narrow  bed. 
its  on  the  bed,  puts  on  his  sun- 
3S,  and  invites  his  guest  to  sit 
e  chair  beside  him.  He  speaks 
hoarse  voice;  the  slow  song  of 
iern  Mexico  is  not  in  his  speech, 
"ives  the  words.  The  man  is  like 

room  of  his  house;  the  adobe 
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The  key  to  the  Hidden  Empire 


CIRCLE  OF  REVOLUTION  

'a  alls  are  bare,  the  floor  is  hard  dirt, 
lie  door  is  raised  a  foot  above  the 
level  of  th»  ground,  distrustful  of  tbe 

rains. 

The  curandero  leads  me  to  a  small 
room  attached  to  the  back  of  tbe 
house.  It  is  like  an  airless  box,  four 
feet  wide,  eight  feet  long,  and  five 
feet  high.  There  are  no  windows.  Tbe 
ordy  source  of  light  is  an  electric 
ligbt  bulb  fixed  to  the  wall  above  the 
cbair  in  wbicb  the  curandero  sits. 

Beside  him  is  an  altar  made  of 
stucco,  pale  green,  like  tbe  walls  and 
the  ceiling.  Framed  pictures  in  a  pho- 
tographically unreal  style  decorate 
tbe  altar.  A  benign,  pastel  Jesus  looks 
out  at  tbe  patient.  Crucifixes  and 
deerskin  pouches  are  affixed  to  the 
wall  above  the  altar.  On  tbe  wall  to 
the  left  of  tlie  curandero  is  a  pho- 
tograph of  Pancho  V  illa  leading  a  cav- 
alry troop.  Behind  the  cbair  in  which 
the  patient  sits  is  a  portrait  of  Villa 
and  a  small  Mexican  flag. 

The  curandero  and  his  patient  face 
each  other  across  tbe  narrowness  of 
the  room,  each  in  his  wooden  cbair 
with  a  caved-in  upholstered  seat.  Tbe 
lower  part  of  the  curandero 's  chair 
is  draped  with  unbleached  cotton 
cloth  that  reaches  to  tbe  floor;  tbe 
patient's  cbair  is  unsteady,  the  rungs 
have  lost  their  paint,  the  wood  is 
gray. 

\\  e  -moke,  filling  the  room  with 
the  palest  blue.  He  wears  sunglasses, 
be  smiles;  his  undershirt  shifts,  re- 
vealing tbe  fragility  of  bis  yellowing 
old  man's  >kin;  bis  teeth  are  staggers 
of  brown  and  yellow,  bis  hands  are 
thick  and  bending,  tbe  fingernails  are 
funereal.  The  smoke  stings. 

The  curandero  begins  the  litany 
of  the  life  of  Pancho  Villa  with  the 
birth  of  Doroteo  Arango  at  La  Coyo- 
tada.  An  ordered,  accurate  history 
emerges,  neither  said  nor  sung,  but 
recited,  as  all  long-known  truths  are 
told,  formally,  in  rhythms  of  certain- 
ty and  -anctification.  But  tbe  verifica- 
tion of  the  powers  of  Pancho  Villa 
is  not  for  me.  I  have  come  for  infor- 
mation: What  kind  of  man  was  be? 
Did  you  know  him?  Did  he  dream? 
Did  he  laugh?  I  know  his  history,  I 
seek  his  character. 

A  moment  cracked,  a  system 
trembled,  he  breathed  and  rubbed 
his  dying  thigh.  "Pancho  Villa  was 
a  very  serious  man.  He  did  not  drink 
or  smoke  or  use  bad  language.  He 
used  the  root  to  learn  that  his  spirit 
was  a  small  bird." 

"What  root?  Peyote?" 


"Peyote  is  not  a  root.  He  used  the 
root  of  gold  (raiz  de  oro)   to  see 

(ver ) ." 

"To  see  what?  Visions?  To  see  as 
in  dreams?" 
"No.  To  see." 
"The  future?" 

"No.  To  see.  When  a  man  uses 
this  raiz  de  oro,  he  sleeps  for  two  or 
three  minutes.  Then  be  wakes  up  and 
he  sees  clearly." 

We  looked  at  each  other  blankly. 
There  is  no  Spanish  word  for  insight. 
"  How  do  you  know  he  used  this 
root?" 

"Because  of  the  spirit  of  the  small 
bird,"  be  said,  and  then  he  began 
again  to  tell  the  history  of  Villa. 
While  he  spoke,  I  concentrated  on 
his  face  and  his  words.  In  tbe  periph- 
ery of  the  field  of  vision  of  my  right 
eye  a  small  black  bird  appeared.  The 
curandero  M-emed  to  know,  for  he 
changed  the  direction  of  his  speech; 
the  history  eased  over  into  the  mys- 
tical experience.  "You  can  speak  to 
Pancho  Villa.  His  is  the  greatest  pow- 
er. Well,  the  greatest  power  after  the 
power  of  Our  Lord.  He  will  speak 
through  you,  the  power  of  him  will 
be  in  you." 

The  bird  was  there,  as  real  as  the 
room,  still,  black,  larger  than  a  crow. 
I  saw  its  head,  its  eye,  the  gleam  and 
the  crackling  mechanical  moves  of  it. 
The  sealed  green  room  had  been  en- 
tered by  tbe  spirit  of  Pancho  Villa, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  about  it. 
Tbe  picture  over  my  head  was  a 
symbol  of  the  position  of  Villa,  he 
would  speak  through  me. 

The  old  man  spoke,  too.  He  had 
removed  the  sunglasses,  his  blind 
crooked  eye  was  turned  up  in  my  di- 
rection, raised  above  the  cataract, 
looking  at  me.  "Villa's  spirit  will 
come  through  you.  He  will  speak 
from  your  mouth.  It  will  be  expen- 
sive. Tbe  spirit  of  Pancho  Villa  must 
be  paid.  Do  you  have  money?" 

"Yes,  yes,  how  much?" 

"He  will  tell  you." 

Everything  I  saw  was  true,  yet  I 
could  not  believe  it,  as  I  do  not  truly 
believe  that  airplanes  fly  above  the 
clouds  or  that  men  have  walked  on 
the  moon. 

We  negotiated.  We  talked  of  art 
and  insight  and  the  spirit  of  Pancho 
Villa.  I  insisted  upon  consciousness, 
he  spoke  of  the  world  beyond  know- 
ing. I  watched  his  crooked  eye  and 
his  brown  teeth.  The  painting  of 
Christ  glowed,  the  deerskin  bags  hung 
heavy  with  secrets,  the  pastel-colored 


photograph  of  V  illa  on  Sii-te  L.3 
achieved  dimension.  The  birdfl 
gone. 

The  opportunity  had  disappe^B 
How  had  I  allowed  it  to  •  apetfl 

Tbe  eye  stared,  tbe  man  spokeBT 
I  thought  ordy  of  the  spirit  of  PaB 
Villa.  Major  men  do  not  have  Bl' 
failures.  Literature  brlong>  to  m 
quick.  Other  failures  passed  betBj 
my  eyes  and  the  eye  of  tbe  clMr 
dero:  novels  written  too  soon,  eBI 
written  too  late,  summer  girls  oik 
olescence  lost  in  a  phrase.  The  nB 
eye  was  now  unbearable;  I  c!B 
sense  the  texture  of  the  cataract:jl 
inevitability  with  which  it  crafl 
across  his  eye.  And  what  was  hiB 
ness?  He  coughed,  bis  face  was  daB 
typhoid  had  been  reported  in  n<fl 
em  Mexico. 

"We  are  good  Catholics,"  he  si 
"We  believe  in  God.  Cod  permits fl 
to  eat  whatever  is  on  this  earth.  B 
not  a  sin  to  use  peyote  or  raiz 
oro."  On  and  on  went  the  argunB 
the  same  one  1  had  heard  from  pfl 
tists  in  South  Dakota,  Montana,  C 
ifornia,  and  Arizona.  I  was  the  bdj 
victim  of  my  own  skepticism,  1 
ing  learned  too  late  that  credulity, 
a  virtue  of  heroes.  Villa,  Villa,  V! 
what  he  might  have  said;  the  phi 
graph  was  smiling  as  if  the  bird 
now  saved  from  revealing  its  seci 
to  me. 

Stingy  fool!  If  only  I  had  agr 
to  pay.  Tbe  gods  of  Mexico  are  1 
tiable.  This  one  wanted  oidy  mom 
Huitzilopochtli  would  have  asked 
the  flesh  of  my  heart.  My  eyes  3 
I  could  not  bear,  I  watched  the  f< 
of  the  curandero,  the  toes  as  tou 
as  hooves,  the  skin  the  color  of  tf 
servant  of  the  sun.  Behind  the  fes 
the  cloth  moved.  And  there  was 
bird,  the  spirit  of  Pancho  Villa,  cag 
in  cloth  beneath  an  old  man's  chaffi 
I  gave  the  curandero  a  handful  1 
pesos  and  went  away  laughing,  knfl 
ing  again  that  myth  is  either  there! 
it  is  not;  the  best  inventions  have! 
structure  no  deeper  than  smoke.  I 


Irapuato,  Guanajuat! 


SHE  RIDES  THE  BUS  to  Mexico  City 
stinking  of  bean  farts  and  swes 
"I  am  an  old  woman,"  she  say 
"Some  people  think  I  am  rich  b( 
cause  I  am  fat.  They  say  that  ! 
Irapuato  where  I  live,  but  it  is  nol 
so.  I  don't  want  rich  clothes.  I  onl 
want  to  have  beans  and  tortillas  foi 


THE  UKCI.K  OF  HKVOI  UTION 


loinnrrow.  We  leave  this  world  as  we 
came  into  it,  with  nothing.  True?" 

\\  hen  she  thinks  about  Pancho 
Villa,  Bhe  asks,  "Why  did  the  Amer- 
icans  help  him?" 

"For  the  oil.  Diaz  was  giving  the 
contracts  to  the  English  and  the 
Koekefellers  wanted  them." 

"So  the  Americans  did  help  Villa! 
Hut  tliey  helped  Carranza  more." 

"Yes,  yes,  in  the  end  the  Amer- 
icans defeated  Villa;  they  would  not 
allow  him  to  buy  ammunition  in 
America  and  they  allowed  Carranza 
to  move  his  troops  from  one  part  of 
the  border  to  another  on  American 
trains  in  American  territory." 

"But  why?" 

"For  the  oil." 

"So  the  revolution  was  lost." 
"Perhaps." 

She  thinks  for  a  while,  looking 
around  at  her  fellow  passengers.  She 
is  the  poorest  of  them,  and  they  are 
all  poor.  "The  government  is  worse 
now  than  before  the  revolution,"  she 
says. 

"Then  the  people  should  do  some- 
thing about  it." 

"The  people  are  laz\  now,  too  lazy 

to  fighl  the  government." 

"Perhaps  not." 

"We  are  too  poor." 

"How  can  anyone  be  too  poor  to 
want  justice'/" 

"It  cannot  be  explained  on  this 
short  ride  to  La  Capital." 

San  Juan  del  Rio,  Durango 


rpiMK  SLEEPS  in  San  Juan  del 
I  Rio;  the  old  woman,  much  wid- 
owed, lives  behind  high  walls,  fear- 
ing the  hot  counting  of  the  sun.  If  the 
streets  are  widened  or  windows  re- 
place the  hinged  shutters  that  are 
held  open  by  a  stick,  the  old  woman 
will  open  her  eyes  to  the  rhythms  of 
the  world  and  be  separated  into  dying 
and  horning  days;  then  the  dead  will 
be  missed  and  the  living  will  become 
anxious  and  have  to  write  their 
dreams  in  copybooks;  Pancho  Villa 
will  become  a  legend  instead  of  a 
man;  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
a  revolution  to  replace  the  one  that 
failed. 

Doroteo  Arango  was  born  here, 
just  outside  the  town  in  a  place 
called  El  Coyote.  He  came  into  a 
mean  and  grueling  life,  the  son  of  a 
doomed  sharecropper,  destined  for 
peonage;  he  even  carried  a  name  that 
belonged  more  to  a  woman  than  a 


man.  1 1  i ^  hopes  were  groundless,  his 
courage  was  foolishness;  there  is  no 
motivation  for  his  strength;  he  cannot 
have  been  a  man  of  his  own  making 

mysticism  and  machismo  do  not 
challenge  the  order  of  the  universe; 
he  v\a-  the  dream  of  his  time;  the 
child  of  the  old  woman  behind  the 
walls  who  thinks  in  her  sleep  of  the 
golden  age  of  her  own  youth. 

Fate  is  in  the  other  face  of  his 
patroness;  twice  he  should  have  died 
here  in  San  Juan,  another  vaguely 
human  casualty  of  the  Mexican  sys- 
tem of  killing  prisoners  as  "fugitives 

from  the  law."  Once  he  was  saved 
b)  the  municipal  president  (perhaps 
his  true  father  or  one  of  the  lovers  of 
his  mother),  and  another  time  he 
escaped  from  the  local  jail. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  he 
escaped.  The  walls  of  the  room  in 
which  he  was  imprisoned  are  fifteen 
feel  high  and  made  of  thick  adobe. 
There  is  one  w  indow  near  the  ceiling, 
and  it  is  small  and  barred.  The  jailer 
and  the  sheriff  use  that  room  for  an 
office  now.  They  have  hung  Mauser 
rifles  and  branding  irons  on  the  wall, 
souvenirs  of  the  time  of  Villa.  It  is  a 
casual  jail,  as  it  must  have  been  in 
\  ilia's  time;  the  main  gate  is  held 
by  a  dime-store  padlock  and  an  iron 
bolt  that  is  worked  from  the  inside. 
Local  boys  sit  in  a  large  room  with- 
out a  roof,  eating  corn  mush  from  a 
communal  pot.  At  night,  the  prison- 
ers  retire  to  the  row  of  cells  to  sleep 
on  their  mats  and  blankets.  The  jail- 
er, who  is  a  long  man  with  blue  eyes, 
walks  easily  among  the  prisoners;  he 
sells  them  Coca-Cola  from  the  cooler 
in  his  office. 

The  sheriff  considers  himself  a  rel- 
ative of  Pancho  Villa,  for  they  have 
the  same  godfather.  Although  he  is 
only  sixty  years  old,  he  speaks  as  if 
he  and  Villa  were  contemporaries. 
"During  the  revolution,"  he  says, 
"Villa  used  to  come  to  my  grand- 
mothers house  to  eat.  She  liked  him; 
he  was  quiet  and  respectful.  But  she 
said  he  was  a  strange  guest;  he  carried 
his  own  eating  utensils  in  the  breast 
pocket  of  his  coat  and  he  refused  to 
eat  with  any  others." 

Villa,  his  grandmother,  the  revolu- 
tion; they  fill  him  with  sighs.  He  in- 
flates his  fat  brown  cheeks  and  blows 
out  resignation.  The  pistol  on  his  hip 
and  the  straw  hat  so  perfectly  curled 
are  not  signs  of  the  absolute  accep- 
tance of  authority  even  though  he  is 
the  authority  of  the  town.  He  is  not 
a  soldier;  he  belongs  to  the  people  of 


San  Juan,  he  cannot  distingUH 
self  from  them. 

"It  is  worse  now  than  bef<j 
revolution,"  he  says.  "The  land 
lion   has  never  Keen  resolved 
system  of  distributing  the  land 
the  poor  i^  a  failure.  And  it 
worst  under  Cardenas;  our  'rij 
president  was  in  cahoots  wi| 
thieves.  You  see  what  they  die 
gave  the  land  to  the  people,  bi 
didn't  give  them  the  money 
seed  or  fertilizer  or  cattle  or 
They  couldn't  do  anything  w| 
After  two  years,  they  were  sta 
Then  the  rich  came  to  them  an| 
them  they  would  buy  the  lam 
for    a    few    pesos,    whatever  I 
deigned  to  pay.  The  people 
sell.  Before  the  revolution,  it 
needed    something,    they  coul 
least  go  to  the  patron.  Now,  they 
nothing  and  no  one  to  turn  to.' 

He  makes  the  obvious  conned 
the  conditions  that  gave  rise  t| 
revolution  are  changed  only  ir 
they  are  worse.  It  was  a  revoll 
on  paper.  There  are  radicals  il 
countryside  again  and  students 
being  shot  in  the  streets:  four  lj 
last  week  in  Puebla,  six  campei 
executed  in  Cuerrero  the  weel 
fore,  tanks  rolling  in  the  streel 
Mexico  City.  What  will  happen?] 

The  old  woman  remains  in| 
shade,  where  she  has  been  sincf 
Mexica  dominated  the  land  from; 
island  city  of  Tenochtitlan.  Sn 
sleeping.  Her  eyes  are  dark.  She) 
circle. 

Mexico,  a 


A radical  student  dresses  i 
fashion  of  Benito  Juarez 


ski' 

lfai 


the  long  summer,  hair  cut  in 
circle  below  his  ears,  the  cast  of  i 
cence  over  parabolic  eyes.  He  stu 
newspapers,  comparing  the  so 
pages  of  1910  and  1972,  coin  lu 
that  the  family  names  are  the  s 
the  boys  still  go  off  to  study  in 
or  Philadelphia,  the  faces  of  fore 
ers  wear  the  same  indulgent  sn 
and  the  brides  are  the  granddaifi 
ters  of  the  brides  of  1910.  "W 
was  no  revolution,"  he  says.  "ItB 
an  illusion." 

"And  the  dead?" 

11 

"Life  is  not  a  fact  in  Mexico. 
"Then  what  is  real?" 
"Hunger  and  domination." 
"Why  do  the  people  permit  itfl 
"We  expect  to  die." 
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e  deep,  rich  sound  of  Zenith  Allegro 
lus  the  elegance  of  fine  cabinetry. 


"ogether,  they  make  beautiful  music. 


Console  stereo  should 
sound  as  good  as  it  looks 
■■■■■■■I    So  we  designed 

Zenith  Allegro 
|""      "It  console  stereo. 
'■■        JL:       The  Allegro 
^ sound  system* 
works  with  a 
mmmmmmA    special  tuned 
port  that  actually  uses 
the  air  inside  the  speaker 
enclosure  to  free  low 
notes  that  would  other- 
wise be  lost  in  many 


speaker  systems.  The 
result  is  the  deepest, 
richest  sound  we've  ever 
offered. 

Zenith  Allegro  console 
stereos  are  powerful  and 
versatile,  too.  Up  to  320 
watts  peak  power,  and 
you  can  add  eight  track 
or  cassette  tape  units. 

Four  channel?  Just 
add  an  optional  four- 
ch-ini,  '  adapter  and  two 
external  speakers. 


The  surprising  sound  of  Zenith. 


Console  stereo  should  also 
look  as  good  as  it  sounds, 
so  great  styling  is  a  must. 
Styles  like  Mediterranean, 
Early  American,  Modem 
and  Contemporary.  Shown 
above,  The  Scofield, 
Mediterranean  styled  E966. 
There  are  many  beautiful 
models  to  choose  from, 
all  with  Allegro 

So  whatever  style  you 
choose,  you'll  make  , 
beautiful  music. 


•patent  pending 


The  quality  goes  in  betoro  the  name  goes  on* 


[t  was  Some  Party* 
Eintine's  was  there. 


THE  mid  1930's.The  Twentiet 
Century  Limited.  Grand  Centr, 
Station.  5:30  P.M.  New  York  to 
Chicago,  16  V2  hours. 

It  was  a  casting  director's  dre 
All  the  right  people  converging  1 
Track  34  to  board  the  train  that 
called  itself  "The  Greatest  Trair  1 
the  World'.' 

This  was  the  fastest  train  betv  j 
New  York  and  Chicago.  The  exi 
fare  train.  With  a  passenger  list 
kept  city  desks  going  double  tim 

You  moved  down  a  red  carpet 
be  greeted  by  the  chief  steward. 
Some  ran  for  the  club  car  to  ma 
a  last  minute  call,  while  starlets 
clustered  on  the  Century's  open 
observation  car  longing  to  be 
photographed. 

It  was  difficult,  almost  impossi 
to  be  blase  about  the  Twentieth  1 
Century.  From  its  very  first  run, 
it  was  simply  a  place  where 
"Something"  was  always  happen: 
to  "Somebody'.' 

Ballantine's  was  there.  A  prop' 
sort  of  scotch.  Like  that  train,  a 
scotch  for  people  who  like  things 
"just  right" 


Taste 
the  scotch 
that  was 

there 


Blended  Scotch  Whisky,  bottled  in  Scotland, 
86  proof.  Imported  by  "21"  Brands,  Inc.,  N.Y.C 


COUNTERSIGNS 


CONSCIENCE  VND  CONGRESS: 
THE  DILEMM  VS  OF  OBEDIENCE 


this  month  s  lead  article  i  '"The 
ils  of  Obedience.  "  page  62  ),  social 
chologist  Stanley  Milgram  con- 
is  some  of  our  worst  suspicions 
ut  human  behavior.  Milgram  set 
an  experiment  to  determine  how 
ordinary,  decent  people  will  go  in 
owing  orders  to  inflict  pain  on 
r  ordinary,  decent  people.  His  re- 
suggest  that  all  of  us  can  per- 
e  torture  as  necessary  and  even 
eficial.  All  we  need  to  interpret 
cruelty  as  nobility  is  a  higher  au- 
ritv  that  we  can  obey  without 
ilms  because  it  grants  us  the  re- 
•ds  I  praise,  status,  self-esteem  i  of 
ting  a  cause  greater  than  our- 
es.  Such  are  the  roots  of  man's 
umanity  to  man. 

f  Milgranfs  article  merely  rein- 
res  our  cynicism  about  human 
lire,  we  overlook  its  invitation  to 
onsider  the  old  dilemmas  of  con- 
duce !'.  authority.  The  problem  is 
t  obedience  is  infinitely  easier  than 
obedience:  and  when  we  grow  up 
h  little  or  no  training  in  the  im- 
atives  of  conscience,  as  most  of  us 
now.  we  have  trouble  distinguish- 
between  the  kinds  of  authority  we 
•uld  obey  and  the  kinds  we  should 
.  It  is  a  problem  that  might  seem 
'levant  and  luxurious  to  people 
ng  under  dictatorships  throughout 
st  of  the  world.  But  to  the  extent 
t  Americans  are  unconcerned. one 
y  predict  the  demise  of  constitu- 
nal  government  in  favor  of  blind 
.ver  riding  on  blind  obedience. 
Perhaps  we  should  be  grateful  to 
?hard  Nixon  for  his  unwitting  but 


unfailing  instruction  in  these  matters. 
That  the  President  takes  an  expedient 
view  of  the  Constitution  appears  to 
have  been  proved  beyond  all  measure 
of  reasonable  doubt.  Despite  his 
training  as  a  lawyer,  the  man  has  no 
Use  for  legality  except  as  a  conve- 
nience. If  the  law  happens  to  coincide 
with  his  purpose,  then  he  seizes  the 
opportunity  for  a  fine  speech  celebrat- 
ing tlic  honorable  traditions  of  the 
Republic:  if  the  law  does  not  agree 
with  his  purpose,  he  ignores  or  sub- 
verts it.  This  technique  presumably 
reflects  Nixon's  fascination  with  the 
unbridled  intrigues  of  foreign  policy, 
and  he  no  doubt  places  himself  in  the 
line  of  imperial  succession  that  de- 
scends through  the  historical  sequence 
of  triumphant  but  murderous  kings. 
It  is  a  technique  that  has  little  to  do 
with  a  government  of  laws  or  witli 
what  Mr.  Nixon  must  consider  the 
petty  squabbling  of  alarmed  ami  un- 
informed citizens  who  fail  to  un- 
derstand the  necessities  of  pow  er.  He 
apparently  looks  upon  the  Congres- 
in  the  same  way  that  he  looks  upon 
the  North  \  ietnamese — a  disorga- 
nized rabble  with  whom  he  neverthe- 
less must  appear  to  negotiate  peace 
with  honor. 

The  treaty  may  be  difficult  to  ar- 
range. As  this  issue  went  to  press. 
President  Nixon  had  managed  to  fire 
Archibald  Cox.  the  special  \^  atergate 
prosecutor  who  in  every  sense  em- 
bodied the  only  kind  of  authority 
that  the  Foa  ling  Fathers  believed 
worthy  of  respect  and  obedience. 
That  authority  is  the  rule  of  law — the 


idea  that  all  men  arc  equal  before  the 
law.  ami  that  no  man  I  Presidents  not 
excepted  I  stands  above  the  law  . 
Nixon  appears  to  hold  to  a  con- 
trary belief — that  the  office  of  the 
Presidency  confers  upon  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  to  act  in  any  manner 
he  chooses,  that  only  the  President 
can  know  what  is  best  for  the  country, 
and  if  a  man  like  Cox  asks  too  many 
impertinent  questions,  then,  for  the 
good  of  the  state.  Cox  must  be  dis- 
missed.  In  a  world-weary  sense  Nixon 
has  a  point:  men  like  Cox  become 
tiresome  defenders  of  abstract  ideals 
that  seldom  coincide  with  political 
reality.  Even  judges  fail  to  defend  the 
rule  of  law  :  courts  can  be  bought  and 
-old.  somebody  can  always  bribe  a 
governor,  and  certain  defendants  (  cf. 
Spiro  Agnew  i  receive  a  more  lenient 
interpretation  of  the  law  than  other 
defendants. 

But  if  men  like  Cox  can  refuse  to 
go  along  with  the  customary  deals, 
and  if  they  can  be  supported  in  their 
refusal  by  men  like  Elliot  Richardson 
ami  William  Ruckelshaus.  then  we 
have  ground  for  at  least  faint  hope 
that  the  patent  shabbiness  of  the 
Nixon  Administration  may  have 
forced  a  great  many  other  people  in 
the  country  to  reconsider  the  question 
of  w  hat  constitutes  the  peril  of  obedi- 
ence. That  hope  now  rests  with 
several  hundred  ordinarily  timid 
Congressmen  who  may  or  may  not 
summon  the  collective  courage  to  im- 
peach a  President  w  ho  scorns  the  law  s 
he  is  sworn  to  uphold.  Whom,  or 
what,  will  they  choose  to  obey?  R.S. 
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INK  I  TOILS  OF  OBEDIENCE  

\  social  psychologist's  experiments  show  that  most  people  will  hurt  their  fellow] 
rather  than  disobe)  an  authorit) 


Stanley  Milgram  is  a 
social  psychologist  who 
carried  out  experiments 
on  obedience  to  author- 
ity while  leaching  at 
Yale  University.  He  is 
currently  professor  of 
psychology  at  the  Grad- 
uate Center  of  the  City 
University  of  New  York. 
Adapted  from  Obedi- 
ence to  Authority,  by 
Stanley  Milgram.  to  be 
published  in  January 
by  Harper  &  Roic. 


OBEDIENCE  IS  AS  BASIC  AN  ELEMENT  ill  the 
structure  of  social  life  as  one  can  point  to. 
Some  system  of  authority  is  a  requirement  of 
all  communal  living,  and  it  is  only  the  person 
dwelling  in  isolation  who  is  not  forced  to  re- 
spond,  with  defiance  or  submission,  to  the  com- 
mands of  others.  For  many  people,  obedience  is 
a  deeply  ingrained  behavior  tendency,  indeed  a 
potent  impulse  overriding  training  in  ethics, 
sympathy,  and  moral  conduct. 

The  dilemma  inherent  in  submission  to  au- 
thority is  ancient,  as  old  as  the  story  of  Abra- 
ham, and  the  question  of  whether  one  should 
obey  when  commands  conflict  with  conscience 
has  been  argued  by  Plato,  dramatized  in  An- 
tigone, and  treated  to  philosophic  analysis  in  al- 
most every  historical  epoch.  Conservative  phi- 
losophers argue  that  the  very  fabric  of  society 


is  threatened  by  disobedience,  while  humai 
stress  the  primacy  of  the  individual  consciow 

The  legal  and  philosophic  aspects  of  oKw 
ence  are  of  enormous  import,  but  they  say  |l 
little  about  how  most  people  behave  in  conM 
situations.  I  set  up  a  simple  experiment  at  ft 
University  to  lest  how  much  pain  an  ordili 
citizen  would  inflict  on  another  person  sin1 
because  he  was  ordered  to  by  an  experitH 
tal  scientist.  Stark  authority  was  pitted  aga;fj 
the  subjects'  strongest  moral  imperatives  agai' 
hurting  others,  and,  with  the  subjects'  ears  ri 
ing  with  the  screams  of  the  victims,  authoi  I 
won  more  often  than  not.  The  extreme  willi 
ness  of  adults  to  go  to  almost  any  lengths  on 
command  of  an  authority  constitutes  the  cljl 
finding  of  the  study  and  the  fact  most  urgeii|| 
demanding  explanation. 

In  the  basic  experimental  design,  two  peo 
come  to  a  psychology  laboratory  to  take  p 
in  a  study  of  memory  and  learning.  One  ol  tli 
is  designated  as  a  '"teacher'1  ami  the  othei 
"learner."  The  experimenter  explains  that  li 
study  is  concerned  with  the  ellects  of  puni 
ment  on  learning.  The  learner  is  conducted  it 
a  room,  seated  in  a  kind  of  miniature  elect 
chair;  his  arms  are  strapped  to  prevent  excessi 
movement,  and  an  electrode  is  attached  to  1 
wrist.  He  is  told  that  he  will  be  read  lists 
simple  word  pairs,  and  that  he  w  ill  then  he  test 
on  his  ability  to  remember  the  second  word  ol 
pair  when  he  hears  the  first  one  again.  Win1 
ever  he  makes  an  error,  he  will  receive  electl 
shocks  of  increasing  intensity. 

The  real  focus  of  the  experiment  is  the  teal 
er.  After  watching  the  learner  being  strappi 
into  place,  he  is  seated  before  an  impressi' 
shock  generator.  The  instrument  panel  const! 
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rty  lever  switches  set  in  a  horizontal  line. 
I  switeli  is  clearly  labeled  with  a  voltage 
nation  ranging  from  15  to  450  volts.  The 
ing  designations  an-  clearly  indicated  for 
-  ill  foui  svn  itches,  going  from  lelt  to  righl : 

Shock,  Moderate  Shock,  Strong  Shock, 

Stroii»  Shock,  Intense  Shock,  Extreme  In- 
,  Shock,  Danger:  Seven-  Shock.  I  Two 
ies  after  this  last  designation  are  -imply 

•d  XXX.) 

en  a  switch  is  depressed,  a  pilot  light 
tiding  to  each  -witch  is  illuminated  in 
red:  an  electric  buzzing  is  heard;  a  blue 
labeled  "voltage  energizer,     Hashes;  the 
■n  the  voltage  meter  swings  to  the  light; 
irious  relay  clicks  sound  off. 

upper  left-hand  corner  ol  the  generator 
ded  SHOCK  (.i:\KKATOK,  TYPE  ZLB,  DYSON 
I L  VIE  NT  COMPANY,  WALTHAM,  MASS.  OUT- 
1  VOLTS-450  VOLTS. 

pi  subject  is  given  a  -ample  15-volt  shock 
the  generator  before  his  run  as  teacher, 
e  jolt  strengthens  his  belief  in  the  a u- 
city  of  the  machine, 
teacher  i-  a  genuinely  naive  subject  who 
me  to  the  laboratory  for  the  experiment, 
•arner,  or  victim,  is  actually  an  actor  who 
res  no  shock  at  all.  The  point  of  tin-  exper- 
ts to  s,-c  how  far  a  person  will  proceed 
pnerete  and  measurable  situation  in  which 
>rdered  to  inflict  increasing  pain  on  a  pro- 
\  ictim. 

iflict  arises  when  the  man  receiving  the 
begin-  to  show  that  he  i~  experiencing 
nfort.  At  75  volt-,  he  grunts;  at  120  volt-, 
mplains  loudly:  at  150.  he  demands  to  be 
ed  from  the  experiment.  As  the  voltage 
ises,  hi-  protests  become  more  vehement 
motional.  At  285  volt-,  hi-  response  can 
scribed  otdy  a-  an  agonized  -cream.  Soon 
lifter,  he  make-  no  sound  at  all. 
•  the  teacher,  the  situation  quickly  be- 


comes one  of  gripping  tension.  It  i--  not  a  game 
for  him:  conflict  is  intense  and  obvious.  The 
manifest  suffering  of  the  learner  presses  him  to 
quit;  but  each  time  he  hesitate-  to  administer  a 
shock,  the  experimenter  order-  him  to  continue. 

To  extricate  hini-ell  from  this  plight,  the  sub- 
ject must  make  a  char  break  with  authority.* 


rip  HE  si  n.|  ECT, GRETCHEN  BRANDT,       IS  an  at- 

Itractive  thirty-one-year-old  medical  techni- 
cian  who   works  al   the   Yale  Medical  School. 

She  had  emigrated  from  Germany  five  years 

before. 

On  -everal  occasions  when  the  learner  com- 
plains. -In-  turns  to  the  experimenter  coolly  and 
inquire*,  "Shall  I  continue.''"'  She  promptly  re- 
turn- to  her  la-k  when  the  experimenter  asks 
her  to  do  so.  At  the  administration  of  210  volts, 
she  turn-  to  the  experimenter,  remarking  dimly, 
"Well,  I  in  sorry,  I  don  t  think  we  should  con- 
tinue. 

EXPERIMENTER:    The  experiment   requires  that 

you  go  on  until  he  has  [earned  all  the  word  pairs 
coi  rectly. 

i;i:\\l)T:  lie  ha-  a  heart  condition.  I'm  -orry. 
lb-  told  you  that  before. 

EXPERIMENTER:  The  shocks  may  be  painful  bul 
thev  are  not  dangerou-. 

BRANDT:  Well.  I'm  sorry,  I  think  when  -hock- 
continue  like  ihi-.  they  are  dangerou-.  You  a-k 
him  if  he  want-  to  get  out.  It's  his  free  will. 
experimenter:  It  i-  absolutely  essential  thai 
we  continue.  .  .  . 

BRANDT:  I'd  like  you  to  a-k  him. We  came  here  of 
our  free  will.   If  he  want-  to  continue   I  II  go 

*  The  ethical  problem-  of  carrying  out  an  experi- 
ment of  this  sort  are  too  complex  to  be  (h  alt  with 
lu  re,  but  they  receive  extended  treatment  in  the  hook 
from  which  this  article  i-  adapted. 

:  Names  of  subject-  described  in  this  piece  have 
been  cfianged. 


conception 
the  banal i!) 
ol  evil  come 
closer  to  Un- 
truth than  on*' 
ini^hl  dan- 
imagine.  " 
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ahead.  He  told  you  he  had  a  heart  condition. 
I'm  sorry.  I  don't  want  to  be  responsible  for 
anything  happening  to  him.  1  wouldn't  like  it 
for  me  either. 

EXPERIMENTER:  You  have  no  other  choice. 
BRANDT :  I  think  we  are  here  on  our  own  free 
will.  I  don't  want  to  be  responsible  if  anything 
happens  to  him.  Please  understand  that. 

She  refuses  to  go  further  and  the  experiment 
is  terminated. 


The  woman  i>  (inn  and  resolute  throi 
She  indicates  in  the  interview  that  sin- 
no  way  tense  or  nervous,  and  this  com 
to  her  controlled  appearance  during  the  J 
ment.  She  feels  that  the  last  shock  she 
istered  to  the  learner  was  extremely  pain 
reiterate-  that  she  "did  not  want  to  be 
sible  for  any  harm  to  him.'' 

The  woman's  straightforward,  courte(  i 
havior  in  the  experiment,  lack  of  tensic 
total  control  of  her  own  action  seem  tc'i 
disobedience  a  simple  and  rational  deed, 
havior  is  the  very  embodiment  of  what 
sioned  would  be  true  for  almost  all  subje 


An  unexpected  ou 


BEFORE  THE  EXPERIMENTS,  I  sought  }9 
tions  about  the  outcome  from  various  i» 
of  people — psychiatrists,  college  sopho  if 
middle-class  adults,  graduate  student-  an  I 
ulty  in  the  behavioral  sciences.  With  rema 
similarity,  they  predicted  that  virtually  aj 
jects  would  refuse  to  obey  the  experiment  It 
psychiatrists,  specifically,  predicted  that"! 
subjects  would  not  go  beyond  150  volts,1!* 
the  victim  makes  his  first  explicit  demand* 
freed.  They  expected  that  only  1  percent  I 
reach  300  volts,  and  that  only  a  pathorjl 
fringe  of  about  one  in  a  thousand  wouB 
minister  the  highest  shock  on  the  board.!) 

These  predictions  were  unequivocally  v 
Of  the  forty  subjects  in  the  first  experi 
twenty-five  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  exper>il 
er  to  the  end.  punishing  the  victim  unti  i 
reached  the  most  potent  shock  available  & 
generator.  After  150  volts  were  admini 
three  times,  the  experimenter  called  a  halt? 
session.  Many  obedient  subjects  then  hi 
sighs  of  relief,  mopped  their  brows,  rubbed! 
fingers  over  their  eyes,  or  nervously  fut! 
cigarettes.  Others  displayed  only  minimal 
of  tension  from  beginning  to  end. 

When  the  very  first  experiments  wen 
ried  out,  Yale  undergraduates  were  used  a: 
jects.  and  about  60  percent  of  them  were 
obedient.  A  colleague  of  mine  immediate! 
missed  these  findings  as  having  no  relevari 
"ordinary"  people,  asserting  that  Yale  u 
graduates  are  a  highly  aggressive,  compe 
bunch  who  step  on  each  other's  necks  oi 
slightest  provocation.  He  assured  me  that 
"ordinary"  people  were  tested,  the  rl 
would  be  quite  different.  As  we  moved  frcH 
pilot  studies  to  the  regular  experimental  si 
people  drawn  from  every  stratum  of  New  B 
life  came  to  be  employed  in  the  experii 
professionals,  white-collar  workers,  unempj 
persons,  and  industrial  workers.  The  experi 
tal  outcome  was  the  same  as  we  had  obs\ 
among  the  students. 


wer,  when  the  experiments  were  re- 
in Princeton,  Munich,  Rome,  South 
and  Australia,  the  level  of  obedience 
variably  somewhat  higher  than  found  in 
estigation  reported  in  this  article.  Thus 
entist  in  Munich  found  85  percent  of  his 
s  obedient. 


Ml)  prozi's  reactions,  if  more  dramatic 

■  i  most,  illuminate  the  conflicts  experi- 

■  oy  others  in  less  visible  form.  About  fifty 
J  <ld  and  unemployed  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
ijjlnt.  he  has  a  good-natured,  if  slightly  dis- 
itl  appearance,  and  he  strikes  people  as  a 
m  ordinary  fellow.  He  begins  the  session 
m  but  becomes  tense  as  it  proceeds.  After 

■  sing  the  180-volt  shock,  he  pivots  around 
H  chair  and,  shaking  his  head,  addresses 

■  )erimenter  in  agitated  tones: 

■  I  can't  stand  it.  I'm  not  going  to  kill  that 
n    tliere.  You  hear  him  hollering? 
^  M enter:  As  I  told  you  before,  the  shocks 

!  painful,  but  .  .  . 

But  he's  hollering.  He  can't  stand  it. 
going  to  happen  to  him? 
menter  (his  voice  is  patient,  matter-of- 
The  experiment  requires  that  you  con- 
Teacher. 

Aaah.  but,  unh,  I'm  not  going  to  get 
■an  sick  in  there — know  what  I  mean? 
I [menter:  Whether  the  learner  likes  it  or 
mi  must  go  on,  through  all  the  word  pairs. 
I  I  refuse  to  take  the  responsibility.  He's 
le  hollering! 

ilMENTER:  It's  absolutely  essential  that 
Intinue,  Prozi. 

1  I  indicating  the  unused  questions): 
|s  too  many  left  here,  I  mean.  Jeez,  if  he 
liem  wrong,  there's  too  many  of  them 
I  mean,  who's  going  to  take  the  respon- 
I  if  anything  happens  to  that  gentleman? 


experimenter:  I'm  responsible  for  anything 
that  happens  to  him.  Continue,  please. 
PROZI:  All  right.  I  Consults  list  of  words.)  The 
next  one's  "Slow — walk,  truck,  dance,  music." 
Answer,  please.  (A  buzzing  sound  indicates  the 
learner  has  signaled  lus  answer.  I  W  rung.  A 
hundred  and  ninety-five  volts.  "Dance." 
I  Zzumph !  ) 

LEARNER  (yelling):  Let  me  out  of  here!  My 
heart's  bothering  me!  (Teacher  looks  at  ex- 
perimenter. ) 

experimenter:  Continue,  please. 

learner  I  screaming  I  :  Let  me  out  of  here!  You 

have  no  right  to  keep  me  here!  Let  me  out  of 

here,   my   heart's   bothering   me,   let    me  out! 

PROZI  (shakes  head,  pats  the  table  nervously): 

You  see,  he's  hollering.  Hear  that?  Gee,  I  don't 

know. 

EXPERIMENTER:  The  experiment  requires  .  .  . 
PROZI  l  interrupting  I  :  I  know  it  does,  sir,  but 
I  mean — hunh!  He  don't  know  what  he's  get- 
ting in  for.  He's  up  to  195  volts!  I  Experiment 
continues,  through  210  volts,  225  volts,  210 
volts,  255  volts,  270  volts,  at  which  point  Prozi, 
with  evident  relief,  runs  out  of  word-pair  ques- 
tions. I 

experimenter:  You'll  have  to  go  back  to  the 
beginning  of  that  page  and  go  through  them 
again  until  he's  learned  them  all  correctly. 
PROZI:  Aw,  no.  I'm  not  going  to  kill  that  man. 
You  mean  I've  got  to  keep  going  up  with  the 
scale?  No  sir.  He's  hollering  in  there.  I'm  not 
going  to  give  him  150  volts. 
EXPERIMENTER:  The  experiment  requires  that 
you  go  on. 

learner:  Ohhh.  I  absolutely  refuse  to  answer 
anymore.  (Shouting  urgentlv  now.)  Let  me  out 
of  here!  You  can't  hold  me  here!  Get  me  out. 
Get-me-out-of-here ! 

experimenter:  Continue.  The  next  word  is 
"Green,"  please. 

PROZI:  "Green — grass,  hat,  ink,  apple."  (Noth- 
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excused  ths 
beha\  tor  by 
saying  that  the 
responsibility 
belonged  to  the 
man  who  actu- 
ally pulled 
the  switch." 
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ing  happens.  No  answering  buzz.  Just  gloomy 

silence. ) 

PROZI:  I  don't  think  he  is  going  to  answer. 
EXPERIMENTER:  If  the  learner  doesn't  answer 
in  a  reasonable  time,  about  four  or  five  seconds, 
consider  the  answer  wrong.  And  follow  the 
same  procedures  you  have  been  doing  for  wrong 
answers.  Say,  "Wrong,"  tell  him  the  number 
of  volts,  give  him  the  punishment,  read  him 
the  correct  answer.  Continue,  please. 
prozi:  "Green — grass,  hat,  ink,  apple."  An- 
swer, please.  (More  silence.  Subject  just  sits 
there. ) 

EXPERIMENTER:  Go  on  with  the  procedure, 
please. 

PROZI:  Three  hundred  and  fifteen  volts.  The 
answer  is  "ink."  (Zzumph!) 
LEARNER:  Ohh.  Ooohh. 

PROZI  I  relieved  to  hear  response  I :  Next  one  .  .  . 
i . k  miner:  I  absolutely  refuse  to  answer. 
PROZI :  You  got  to.  You  get  a  shock  if  you  don't 
answer.  (Experiment  continues  with  learner 
refusing  to  answer,  and,  finally,  failing  even  to 
grunt  or  groan.  At  375  volts,  the  subject  stands 
up.) 

pkozi:   1  think  something's  happened  to  that 

fellow  in  there.  I  don't  get  no  answer.  He  was 

hollering  at  less  voltage.  Can't  you  check  in  and 

see  if  he's  all  right,  please? 

experimenter   (with  same  detached  calm): 

Not    once    we've    started.    Please  continue, 

Teacher. 

prozi  (sits  down,  sighs  deeply):  "Cool — day, 
shade,  water,  paint."  Answer,  please.  Are  you 
all  right  in  there?  Are  you  all  right? 
experimenter:  Please  continue,  Teacher.  Con- 
tinue, please.  (Subject  pushes  lever.  Zzumph!) 
prozi  ( swiveling  around  in  his  chair ) :  Some- 
thing's happened  to  that  man  in  there.  (Swivel- 
ing back. )  Next  one.  "Low — dollar,  necklace, 
moon,  paint."  (  Turning  around  again.  )  Some- 
thing's happened  to  that  man  in  there.  You 
better  check  in  on  him,  sir.  He  won't  answer  or 
nothing. 

experimenter:  Continue.  Go  on,  please. 
prozi:  You  accept  all  responsibility? 
experimenter:  The  responsibility  is  mine.  Cor- 
rect. Please  go  on.  (Subject  returns  to  his  list, 
starts  running  through  words  as  rapidly  as  he 
can  read  them,  works  through  to  450  volts.) 
prozi:  That's  that. 

experimenter:  Continue  using  the  450  switch 
for  each  wrong  answer.  Continue,  please. 
prozi:  But  I  don't  get  anything! 
experimenter:  Please  continue.  The  next  word 
is  "white." 

prozi:  Don't  you  think  you  should  look  in  on 
him,  please? 

experimenter:  Not  once  we've  started  the 
experiment. 

prozi:  What  if  he's  dead  in  there?  (Gestures 
toward  the  room  with  the  electric  chair.)  I  mean, 


he  told  me  he  can't  stand  the  shock,  sir.  ]| 
mean  to  be  rude,  but  I  think  you  should  I 
on  him.  All  you  have  to  do  is  look  in 
All  you  have  to  do  is  look  in  the  door, 
get  no  answer,  no  noise.  Something  mig 
happened  to  the  gentleman  in  there,  sir. 
experimenter:   We  must  continue, 
please. 

prozi:  You  mean  keep  giving  him  what?  J 
hundred-fifty  volts,  what  he's  got  now? 
experimenter:  That's  correct.  Continue  || 
next  word  is  "white." 
PROZI  (now  at  a  furious  pace):  "Wf 
cloud,  horse,  rock,  house."  Answer,  please 
answer  is  "horse."  Four  hundred  and  fifty 
(Zzumph!)  Next  word,  "Bag — paint, 
clown,  girl."  The  answer  is  "paint."  F  our? 
dred  and  fifty  volts.  (Zzumph!)  Next  wo 
"Short — sentence,  movie  .  .  ." 
experimenter:  Excuse  me,  Teacher.  We'llvi 
to  discontinue  the  experiment. 

Peculiar  react 

MORRIS  BRAVERMAN,  ANOTHER  SUBJECTj 
thirty-nine-year-old  social  worker.  Hei 
older  than  his  years  because  of  his  bald 
and  serious  demeanor.  His  brow  is  furroweJ 
if  all  the  world's  burdens  were  carried  o«| 
face.  He  appears  intelligent  and  concerned. 

When  the  learner  refuses  to  answer  and 
experimenter  instructs  Braverman  to  trea 
absence  of  an  answer  as  equivalent  to  a 
answer,  he  takes  his  instruction  to  heart, 
administering  300  volts  he  asserts  ofnci 
to  the  victim,  "Mr.  Wallace,  your  silence 
he  considered  as  a  wrong  answer."  The 
administers  the  shock.  He  offers  halfhear 
to  change  places  with  the  learner,  then  asV 
experimenter,  "Do  I  have  to  follow  these  ins 
tions  literally?"  He  is  satisfied  with  the  exffl 
nienter's  answer  that  he  does.  His  very  refi| 
and  authoritative  manner  of  speaking  is: 
creasingl)  broken  up  by  wheezing  laughtem 
The  experimenter's  notes  on  Mr.  Brave™ 
at  the  last  few  shocks  are: 

Almost  breaking  up  now  each  time  gii1 
shock.  Rubbing  face  to  hide  laughter. 

Squinting,  trying  to  hide  face  with  hai 
still  laughing. 

Cannot  control  his  laughter  at  this  poinm 
matter  what  he  does. 

Clenching  fist,  pushing  it  onto  table. 
In  an  interview  after  the  session,  Mr.  Braw 
man  summarizes  the  experiment  with  im]9 
sive  fluency  and  intelligence.  He  feels  the  exm 
ment  may  have  been  designed  also  to  "tesfl 
effects  on  the  teacher  <>f  being  in  an  essenti 
sadistic  role,  as  well  as  the  reactions  of  a 
dent  to  a  learning  situation  that  was  author 
tive  and  punitive."  (Continued  on  page 
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forld  energy  relationships 
are  now  at  a  turning  point. 
The  earth  is  not  running  out  of 
otential  sources  of  energy  but  it 
will  take  a  major  effort  and  considerable 
lead  time  to  develop  resources 
to  meet  our  future  needs.'* 


J.  K.  Jamieson,  Chairman 
Exxon  Corporation 


This  Exxon  refinery  at  Baytown,  Texas  is  being  expanded  to  boost  production  of  gasoline  and  other 
products  by  13  million  gallons  a  day.  Smaller  expansion  programs  will  take  place  at  several  of  Exxon's 
other  refineries  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 


Almost  every  American  is  aware 
that  our  country  is  facing  a 
serious  energy  problem.  But  the 
fact  is,  the  problem  is  not  ours 
alone— it  involves  the  entire  world. 

It  is  not  easy  to  explain  in  brief 
how  the  situation  came  about. 
Complex  factors  are  involved- 
ranging  from  increasing  consump- 
tion to  disappointing  discoveries  to 
environmental  considerations  to 
world  political  relationships.  And 
solutions  are  not  around  the  corner. 

One  thing  is  sure.  The  earth  is 
not  running  out  of  potential  sources 
of  energy.  But  it  will  take  a  major 
effort  and  considerable  lead  time 
to  develop  resources  to  meet  future 
needs. 

On  the  following  pages  we  re- 
view the  energy  situation,  and  tell 
what  Exxon  is  doing  both  short- 
term  and  long-term  to  meet  the 
needs  of  its  customers. 

We  need  all  the  energy 
we  can  get. 

Looking  first  at  the  current  sup- 
ply-demand situation  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  clear  that  this  country 
needs  all  the  energy  it  can  get  from 


all  available  sources. 

Exxon  has  responded  to  the  im- 
mediate need  by  producing  domes- 
tic crude  oil  at  maximum  efficient 
capacity.  We  have  increased  im- 
ports of  crude  oil  and  petroleum 
products,  and  have  kept  our  refin- 
eries running  at  an  all-out  pace. 

Exxon  has  a  major  refinery  ex- 
pansion program  underwaythat 
will  increase  Exxon's  U.S.  capacity 
by  almost  15  million  gallons  a  day, 
or  about  30  percent.  A  small  part  of 
the  increase  will  be  available  soon, 
and  the  full  amount  by  1976. 


Every  day  the  average  man,  woman  and  child 
in  the  U.S.  uses  nearly  four  gallons  of  oil, 
300  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas,  15  pounds  of 
coal  and  smaller  amounts  of  other  energy. 
This  is  substantially  more  than  the  average  of 
other  industrial  countries  and  eight  times 
as  much  as  the  world  average. 


Until  new  domestic  refi 
capacity  is  brought  on  stream,  tl 
stantial  volumes  of  imported  pi' 
leum  products  will  be  require 
meet  the  needs  of  U.S.  consul 
Even  with  the  refinery  expan: 
that  Exxon  and  others  have  si 
announced,  it  is  not  certain  thei 
rapidly  increasing  demand  ai 
pated  for  the  next  few  years  ca 
satisfied. 

Raising  U.S.  refinery  capaci 
adequate  levels  on  a  basis  thai 
isfies  environmental  requirem 
will  not  in  itself  end  U.S.  en 
supply  problems.  Worldwide,  ci 
oil  supplies  will  be  tight  in  rel£ 
to  the  high  demand  now  foreca 

Demand  rising  7%  a  year 

Oil  and  gas  now  account1 
about  65  percent  of  total  w< 
energy  consumption,  and  their 
ative  position  is  still  increas1 
Supplies  of  other  fuels  have' 
grown  as  fast  as  energy  dem£ 
and  oil  has  been  called  upor 
make  up  the  difference.  As  a  rel 
world  petroleum  demand,  now 
ing  at  an  annual  rate  of  about  7  f 
cent,  could  double  by  1985. 


E*ON 


■  ;  looking  for  oil  on  land  and  off  the  coasts  of  more  than  40  countries  On  Alaska's  North  Slope  the  temperature  may  plummet  to  minus  60° 

the  world.  This  platform  is  located  in  the  North  Sea  where  frequent  in  the  winter.  Industry  production  from  the  Slope  is  expected  to  total 

oring  75-mile-an-hour  winds  and  65-foot  waves.  about  2  million  barrels  (84  million  gallons)  of  oil  a  day. 


i  United  States  will  remain  the 
;t  oil-consuming  country  dur- 
is  period,  and  will  become  in- 
ingly  dependent  on  imported 
scoveries  in  the  U.S.  have  not 
jp  with  consumption  for  some 
and  production  is  now  actu- 
eclining. 

An  enormous  goal. 

isent  and  future  demand  for 
massive.  To  meet  the  ex- 
<d  growth,  the  industry  would 
Ito  add  about  4  million  barrels 
of  producing  capacity  each 
To  produce  this  much  oil,  the 
try  would  have  to  find  about 
lion  barrels  a  year— the  equiv- 
of  two  fields  the  size  of 
a's  Prudhoe  Bay.  By  1 980,  the 
'ed  amount  could  be  30  billion 
Is  a  year. 

e  physical  and  financial  chal- 
fe  of  finding  and  producing 
much  new  oil  each  year  is 
nous. 

§  the  present  time,  about  two- 
;  of  the  world's  known  oil  re- 
s  are  in  the  Middle  East  and 
i  Africa.  About  half  of  total  re- 
ts are  in  the  countries  border- 


ing the  Persian— or  Arabian— Gulf. 

Despite  the  fact  that  significant 
recent  discoveries  have  been  made 
in  the  North  Sea  and  other  areas, 
they  are  small  in  relation  to  de- 
mand. Therefore  the  world  will 
necessarily  be  dependent  on  the 
Middle  East  for  an  increasing  share 
of  its  oil  supplies  for  some  years  to 
come.  Raising  Middle  East  produc- 
tion at  an  adequate  rate  will  require 
an  all-out  effort. 

Even  Middle  East  supplies  are 


not  limitless,  and  Middle  East  gov- 
ernments can  be  expected  to  watch 
closely  the  rate  at  which  their  re- 
sources are  depleted.  Furthermore, 
continued  expansion  in  the  Middle 
East  could  be  affected  by  the  con- 
cern of  some  Middle  Eastern  coun- 
tries over  their  ability  to  invest 
additional  income  gained  from  in- 
creased oil  production. 

It  is  important  then  to  continue 
our  efforts  to  find  oil  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Although  the  industry 


1985 


Demand  has  been  growing  steadily.  Assuming  no  significant  limitations  in  available  supply, 
the  outlook  is  for  sustained  growth  almost  doubling  world  consumption  by  1985 


MEXICO,  CARIBBEAN, 
OTHER  SOUTH  AMERICAN  COUNTRIES 

3% 


m  world  of  known  oil  reserves. 

•;ages  are  shares  of  the  world's  known,  extractable  oil  reserves  in  each  area. 
SOURCE:  Oil  &  Gas  Journal— December  25, 1972 


RUSSIA  AND  OTHER  COMMUNIST  COUNTRIES 

15% 


MIDDLE  EAST 

53% 


INDONESIA 

2% 


may  find  itself  with  a  modest 
surplus  from  time  to  time,  consum- 
ers will  probably  have  to  live  with 
the  fact  that  surges  in  demand,  de- 
lays in  planned  oil-producing  ca- 
pacity, unexpected  restrictions  by 
governments  of  producing  coun- 
tries, orany  other  major  supply  dis- 
ruption could  lead  to  shortages  in 
the  U.S  and  other  world  markets. 

Why  it's  harder  to  find  oil. 

The  effort  to  find  new  oil  has 


been  accelerating  in  recent  years, 
but  it's  not  as  easy  as  it  used  to  be. 
Our  industry  has  to  search  in  in- 
creasingly difficult  environments 
such  as  the  Arctic  and  North  Sea. 

Despite  the  industry's  best  ef- 
forts, oil  findings  (See  chart  below) 
have  held  at  a  fairly  constant  rate 
in  recent  years. 

The  very  large  fields  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  represent  discoveries 
whose  size  is  unmatched  in  the  his- 
tory of  oil.  It  is  hard  to  foresee  any 
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Oil  discoveries  until  now  have  exceeded  consumption.  Most  experts  agree  that 
future  discoveries  are  unlikely  to  keep  pace  with  consumption. 


other  prospective  area  that  coul 
make  such  a  contribution  in  th 
future. 

It  would  thus  seem  imprudent  tjjj 
plan  the  world's  energy  supplies  or ; 
the  assumption  that  it  would  bq 
possible  to  accelerate  discoverie: 
of  crude  oil  to  parallel  the  risinr 
consumption.  Even  if  demand 
growth  is  moderated— as  we  believe 
it  must  be— we  need  to  face  the  fac1 
that  the  world's  conventional  oil  re-'i 
sources  will  not  indefinitely  suppor 
increases  in  production. 

Two  important  things 
we  must  all  do. 

To  prepare  for  such  a  situation, 
and  for  an  orderly  transition  into  a' 
new  energy  era,  every  consuming 
nation  must  create  a  political  and 
economic  environment  that  will  en- 
courage energy  conservation  and 
speed  the  development  of  other 
conventional  and  nonconventionai 
energy  sources. 

The  U.S.  has  wider  choices  than 
many  other  nations  because  of  the 
scale  of  our  basic  energy  re- 
sources. We  have  such  options  al 
these: 


E*ON 


epwater  terminal  allows  supertankers  to  load  or  unload  miles  from  shore.  There  are  over  100  deepwater  terminals 
nd  the  world.  They  permit  countries  that  have  no  deepwater  ports  to  take  advantage  of  the  economies  of  supertankers 
luse  the  US.  has  no  deepwater  ports,  this  system  is  being  proposed  for  sections  of  the  East  and  Gulf  Coasts 


Jse  more  coal,  both  directly  and 
a  source  of  synthetic  oil  and 
3.  America  has  perhaps  a  third 
i  he  world's  coal  supply, 
.peed  the  pace  of  nuclear  power 
nt  construction.  Increase  re- 
irch  on  more  advanced  nuclear 
hnology  and  the  direct  recovery 
solar  energy. 

nplement  government  programs 
advance  the  commercial  devel- 
ment  of  shale  oil.  Large  deposits 
st,  but  there  are  long-term  tech- 
ogical  and  environmental  prob- 
is  to  be  solved. 

deduce  gasoline  consumption 
lough  the  use  of  lighter,  more 
e  icient  automobiles;  car  pools; 
t  :ter  vehicle  operation  and  main- 
|  pance;  and  auto  emission  con- 
t  Is  and  other  devices  designed 
I  h  fuel  economy  in  mind, 
i  mprove  rail  and  bus  systems  for 
s  Drtto  moderate  length  interurban 
t'nsportation,  to  provide  a  better 
t  lance  with  auto  and  air  travel. 

1 Rewrite  residential  and  commer- 
-il  building  standards  to  save 
e  ergy  used  for  heating,  air  condi- 
t  ning  and  lighting. 
I  Develop  new  ways  to  generate 


power  more  efficiently,  controlling 
air  pollution  and  energy  consump- 
tion at  the  same  time. 
■  Resolve  conflicts  between  envi- 
ronmental goals  and  energy 
resource  development  through  ap- 
propriate government  processes 

There  is  no  time  to  waste  if  the 
United  States  and  other  major 
energy-consuming  countries  are  to 


3ie  the  increase  in  the 
non-Communis'  world's  energy  supply  might 
coiru  '       I  ^tween  now  and  1976 


These  figures  reflect  economic,  safety  and 
environmental  restrict,  ^ns  on  the  production 
and  use  of  coal;  reserve  and  transportation 
limitations  on  natural  gas;  and  continued 
delays  in  nuclear  power  development. 


adjust  to  the  changed  situation  that 
lies  ahead.  Government  leadership 
will  be  essential  in  setting  goals 
and  policies.  In  the  United  States 
a  start  on  an  energy  program  has 
been  made. 

In  this  context,  the  President 
has  directed  the  council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  to  prepare 
within  one  year  environmental  im- 
pact statements  for  exploration  and 
development  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  of  Alaska  outer  continental 
shelf  areas.  This  is  a  useful  step 
even  though  significant  production 
cannot  be  obtained  from  these 
areas  in  this  decade. 

This  country  also  needs  deep- 
water  terminals  to  handle— with, 
greater  safety  and  efficiency  than 
existing  facilities— increasing 
amounts  of  imported  crude  and 
heavy  fuel  oil. 

It  may  be  necessary  for  both 
American  industry  and  citizens  to 
alter  some  of  the  ways  they  work 
and  live. 

In  our  desire  to  achieve  rapid 
economic  growth  and  higher  stan- 
dards of  living,  we  Americans  have 
been  prodigal  with  resources  that 


Pellets  of  enriched  uranium  (left)  and  fuel  assemblies  (right)  are  made  by  Exxon  Nuclear  Company.  The  pellets  are 
inserted  into  rods,  and  the  rods  are  grouped  to  form  assemblies  which  make  up  the  core  or  "furnace"  of  a  nuclear  reactor. 
An  assembly,  like  the  one  shown,  can  generate  enough  electricity  to  run  16,000  average  homes  a  year. 


once  seemed  limitless.  Recent  de- 
velopments have  made  us  all  more 
conscious  that  energy  resources, 
as  well  as  air,  water  and  usable 
space,  are  finite. 

With  new  attitudes  on  these 
matters,  it  should  be  possible  to 
achieve  coordinated  goals  and  a 
balanced,  more  satisfying  way  of 
life— without  having  to  choose  be- 
tween running  out  of  fuel  or  running 
out  of  clean  air  and  water. 

What  Exxon  Is  doing  today 
for  tomorrow. 

We  have  already  pointed  out 
what  Exxon  is  doing  to  increase  its 
output  of  gasoline  and  other  prod- 
ucts for  the  next  several  years.  Our 
efforts  are  also  directed  at  devel- 
oping alternate  forms  of  energy  and 
synthetic  energy  sources  for  the 
future.  To  highlight  a  few  of  those 
efforts: 

■  Exxon  is  exploring  for  uranium 
in  the  U.S.  and  abroad.  From  our 
mine  in  Wyoming,  we  are  extract- 
ing 2800  tons  of  uranium  ore  a  day. 

Exxon  Nuclear  Company  is  a 
major  supplier  of  uranium  and  plu- 
tonium  fission  reactor  fuels.  We 


are  providing  finished  fuel  and  ser- 
vices to  ten  nuclear  plants  in  the 
U.S.  and  to  three  in  Europe. 

■  To  date  we  have  invested  over 
$20  million  in  research  aimed  at 
converting  coal  into  synthetic  fuels. 
One  process  turns  coal  into  a  gas 
which  can  be  upgraded  to  a  fuel 
comparable  to  natural  gas.  Work  at 
our  pilot  plant  indicates  that  this 
process  may  be  less  complex  and 
less  expensive  than  other  gasifica- 
tion processes  being  developed. 

Another  Exxon  process  turns 
coal  into  low-sulfur  fuel  oil  or  syn- 
thetic crude  oil.  This  may  be  appli- 
cable to  low-  and  high-sulfur  coal. 

It  will  take  several  years  and 
over  $150  million  in  development 
costs  before  either  Exxon  process 
is  available  for  commercial  use. 

■  Exxon  is  also  developing  pro- 
cesses that  would  allow  utility  com- 
panies to  use  the  high-sulfur  coal 
that  our  country  has  in  abundance. 
When  high-sulfur  coal  is  burned 
today,  it  produces  sulfur  oxides 
which  can  pollute  our  air. 

One  process,  being  developed 
for  the  U.S.  Government,  would  re- 
duce the  formation  of  sulfur  oxides 


as  the  coal  is  burned.  The  oth 
process,  being  developed  with 
major  power  plant  builder  and  se 
eral  electric  utilities,  would  remo 
most  sulfur  oxides  from  the  flue  g 
—after  combustion  but  before  t 
gas  escapes  from  the  stack. 

Again,  both  processes  loi<< 
promising,  and  one  of  them  —  f! 
gas  desulfurization  —  is  ready  to  I 
demonstrated  commercially. 

These  are  some  of  the  th i n< 
Exxon  is  doing  to  help  expand  a 
nation's  energy  supplies.  We  v\: 
continue  to  work  on  new  enen- 
technology  and  look  for  more  ef 
cient  systems  for  the  use  of  enercK 

And  we  will  be  cooperating  fu  < 
with  the  government  and  the  publi 
in  this  country,  and  in  all  the  cou< 
tries  in  which  we  do  business,  i! 
help  build  a  better  economic  ai 
human  environment. 


We'd  like  you  to  knot 


If  you  would  like  more  information,  write:  Energy,  Exxon  Corporation,  1251  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  1C 


i  asked  how  painful  the  last  few  shocks  ad- 
tered  to  the  learner  were,  he  indicates  that 
jnost  extreme  category  on  the  scale  is  not 
uate  (it  read  extremely  painful)  and 
;s  his  mark  at  the  edge  of  the  scale  with  an 
Iv  carrying  it  beyond  the  scale, 
is  almost  impossible  to  convey  the  great- 
laxed,  sedate  quality  of  his  conversation  in 
interview.  In  the  most  relaxed  terms,  he 
ks  about  his  severe  inner  tension. 
irimenter:  At  what  point  were  you  most 

or  nervous? 
braverman:  Well,  when  he  first  began  to 
>ut  in  pain,  and  I  realized  this  was  hurting 
This  got  worse  when  he  just  blocked  and 
ed  to  answer.  There  was  I.  I'm  a  nice  per- 
I  think,  hurting  somebody,  and  caught  up 
iat  seemed  a  mad  situation  .  .  .  and  in  the 
est  of  science,  one  goes  through  with  it. 
hen  the  interviewer  pursues  the  general 
tion  of  tension,  Mr.  Braverman  spontane- 

mentions  his  laughter, 
ly  reactions  were  awfully  peculiar.  I  don't 
'  if  you  were  watching  me,  but  my  reac- 
were  giggly,  and  trying  to  stifle  laughter, 
isn't  the  way  I  usually  am.  This  was  a 
•  reaction  to  a  totally  impossible  situation, 
my  reaction  was  to  the  situation  of  having 
lirt  somebody.  And  being  totally  helpless 
:aught  up  in  a  set  of  circumstances  where  I 
Couldn't  deviate  and  I  couldn't  try  to  help, 
is  what  got  me." 

r.  Braverman,  like  all  subjects,  was  told  the 
il  nature  and  purpose  of  the  experiment, 
a  year  later  he  affirmed  in  a  questionnaire 
e  had  learned  something  of  personal  im- 
nce:  "What  appalled  me  was  that  I  could 
iss  this  capacity  for  obedience  and  com- 
ce  to  a  central  idea,  i.e.,  the  value  of  a 
ory  experiment,  even  after  it  became  clear 
continued  adherence  to  this  value  was  at 
xpense  of  violation  of  another  value,  i.e., 
hurt  someone  who  is  helpless  and  not  hurt- 
Tou.  As  my  wife  said,  'You  can  call  your- 
Eichmann.'  I  hope  I  deal  more  effectively 
any  future  conflicts  of  values  I  encounter." 

The  etiquette  of  submission 

NE  THEORETICAL  INTERPRETATION  of  this 

ehavior  holds  that  all  people  harbor  deep- 
gressive  instincts  continually  pressing  for 
?ssion,  and  that  the  experiment  provides 
utional  justification  for  the  release  of  these 
lses.  According  to  this  view,  if  a  person  is 
d  in  a  situation  in  which  he  has  complete 
r  over  another  individual,  whom  he  may 
;h  as  much  as  he  likes,  all  that  is  sadistic 
hestial  in  man  comes  to  the  fore.  The  im- 
[  to  shock  the  victim  is  seen  to  flow  from 
otent  aggressive  tendencies,  which  are  part 
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of  the  motivational  life  of  the  individual,  and 
the  experiment,  because  it  provides  social  legit- 
imacy, simply  opens  the  door  to  their  expression. 

It  becomes  vital,  therefore,  to  compare  the 
subject's  performance  when  he  is  under  orders 
and  when  he  is  allowed  to  choose  the  shock  level. 

The  procedure  was  identical  to  our  standard 
experiment,  except  that  the  teacher  was  told 
that  he  was  free  to  select  any  shock  level  on  any 
of  the  trials.  (The  experimenter  took  pains  to 
point  out  that  the  teacher  could  use  the  highest 
levels  on  the  generator,  the  lowest,  any  in  be- 
tween, or  any  combination  of  levels. )  Each  sub- 
ject proceeded  for  thirty  critical  trials.  The 
learner's  protests  were  coordinated  to  standard 
shock  levels,  his  first  grunt  coming  at  75  volts, 
his  first  vehement  protest  at  150  volts. 

The  average  shock  used  during  the  thirty 
critical  trials  was  less  than  60  volts — lower  than 
the  point  at  which  the  victim  showed  the  first 
signs  of  discomfort.  Three  of  the  forty  subjects 
did  not  go  beyond  the  very  lowest  level  on  the 
board,  twenty-eight  went  no  higher  than  75 
volts,  and  thirty-eight  did  not  go  beyond  the 
first  loud  protest  at  150  volts.  Two  subjects 
provided  the  exception,  administering  up  to 
325  and  450  volts,  but  the  overall  result  was 
that  the  great  majority  of  people  delivered  very 
low,  usually  painless,  shocks  when  the  choice 
was  explicitly  up  to  them. 

This  condition  of  the  experiment  undermines 
another  commonly  offered  explanation  of  the 
subjects'  behavior — that  those  who  shocked  the 
victim  at  the  most  severe  levels  came  only  from 
the  sadistic  fringe  of  society.  If  one  considers 
that  almost  two-thirds  of  the  participants  fall 
into  the  category  of  "obedient"  subjects,  and 
that  they  represented  ordinary  people  drawn 
from  working,  managerial,  and  professional 
classes,  the  argument  becomes  very  shaky.  In- 
deed, it  is  highly  reminiscent  of  the  issue  that 
arose  in  connection  with  Hannah  Arendt's  1963 
book,  Eichmann  in  Jerusalem.  Arendt  contended 
that  the  prosecution's  effort  to  depict  Eichmann 
as  a  sadistic  monster  was  fundamentally  wrong, 
that  he  came  closer  to  being  an  uninspired 
bureaucrat  who  simply  sat  at  his  desk  and  did 
his  job.  For  asserting  her  views,  Arendt  became 
the  object  of  considerable  scorn,  even  calumny. 
Somehow,  it  was  felt  that  the  monstrous  deeds 
carried  out  by  Eichmann  required  a  brutal, 
twisted  personality,  evil  incarnate.  After  wit- 
nessing hundreds  of  ordinary  persons  submit  to 
the  authority  in  our  own  experiments,  I  must 
conclude  that  Arendt's  conception  of  the  banal- 
ity of  evil  comes  closer  to  the  truth  than  one 
might  dare  imagine.  The  ordinary  person  who 
-hocked  the  victim  did  so  out  of  a  sense  of 
ition — an  impression  of  his  duties  as  a  sub- 
It  •  id  not  from  any  peculiarly  aggressive 
tendencies. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  fundamental  les- 


The  subjects  do 
not  derive 
satisfaction 
from  inflicting 
pain,  but  they 
often  like  the 
feeling  they  get 
from  pleasing 
the  experimen- 
ter. They  are 
proud  of  doing 
a  good  job." 
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THE  PERILS 
OF 

OBEDIENCE 


lie)  Milgram  son  01  our  study:  ordinary  people,  simply  doing 
their  jobs,  and  without  any  particular  hostility 
on  their  part,  can  become  agents  in  a  terrible 
destructive  process.  Moreover,  even  when  the 
destructive  effects  of  their  work  become  patent- 
ly clear,  and  they  are  asked  to  carry  out  actions 
incompatible  with  fundamental  standards  of 
morality,  relatively  few  people  have  the  re- 
sources needed  to  resist  authority. 

Many  of  the  people  were  in  some  sense 
against  what  they  did  to  the  learner,  and  many 
protested  even  while  they  obeyed.  Some  were 
totally  convinced  of  the  wrongness  of  their  ac- 
tions but  could  not  bring  themselves  to  make  an 
open  break  with  authority.  They  often  derived 
satisfaction  from  their  thoughts  and  felt  that — 
within  themselves,  at  least — they  had  been  on 
the  side  of  the  angels.  They  tried  to  reduce 
strain  by  obeying  the  experimenter  but  "only 
slightly,"  encouraging  the  learner,  touching  the 
generator  switches  gingerly.  When  interviewed, 
such  a  subject  would  stress  that  he  had  "as- 
serted my  humanity"  by  administering  the 
briefest  shock  possible.  Handling  the  conflict  in 
this  manner  was  easier  than  defiance. 

The  situation  is  constructed  so  that  there  is  no 
way  the  subject  can  stop  shocking  the  learner 
without  violating  the  experimenter's  definitions 
of  his  own  competence.  The  subject  fears  that 
he  will  appear  arrogant,  untoward,  and  rude  if 
he  breaks  off.  Although  these  inhibiting  emo- 
tions appear  small  in  scope  alongside  the  vio- 
lence being  done  to  the  learner,  they  suffuse  the 
mind  and  feelings  of  the  subject,  who  is  miser- 
able at  the  prospect  of  having  to  repudiate  the 
authority  to  his  face.  I  When  the  experiment  was 
altered  so  that  the  experimenter  gave  his  in- 
structions by  telephone  instead  of  in  person, 
only  a  third  as  many  people  were  fully  obedient 
through  450  volts.  I  It  is  a  curious  thing  that  a 
measure  of  compassion  on  the  part  of  the  sub- 
ject— an  unwillingness  to  "hurt"  the  experi- 
menter's feelings — is  part  of  those  binding 
forces  inhibiting  his  disobedience.  The  with- 
drawal of  such  deference  may  be  as  painful  to 
the  subject  as  to  the  authority  he  defies. 


Duty  without  conflict 


T<  he  subjects  DO  NOT  derive  satisfaction 
from  inflicting  pain,  but  they  often  like  the 
feeling  they  get  from  pleasing  the  experimenter. 
They  are  proud  of  doing  a  good  job,  obeying 
the  experimenter  under  difficult  circumstances. 
While  the  subjects  administered  only  mild 
shocks  on  their  own  initiative,  one  experimental 
variation  showed  that,  under  orders,  30  percent 
of  them  were  willing  to  deliver  450  volts  even 
when  they  had  to  forcibly  push  the  learner's 
hand  down  on  the  electrode. 

Bruno  Batta  is  a  thirty-seven-year-old  welder 
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who  took  part  in  the  variation  requiring  the  Uf 
of  force.  He  was  born  in  New  Haven,  his  pareni  . 
in  Italy.  He  has  a  rough-hewn  face  that  conve) 
a  conspicuous  lack  of  alertness.  He  has  som  • 
difficulty  in  mastering  the  experimental  proa 
dure  and  needs  to  be  corrected  by  the  expe 
imenter  several  times.  He  shows  appreciate 
for  the  help  and  willingness  to  do  what  is  n  I 
quired.  After  the  150-volt  level,  Batta  has  Ul 
force  the  learner's  hand  down  on  the  shoe 
plate,  since  the  learner  himself  refuses  to  touch  i'  i 
.  "When  the  learner  first  complains,  Mr.  Batt 
|>a\-  no  attention  to  him.  His  face  remains  iir  l 
passive,  as  if  to  dissociate  himself  from  thu 
learner's  disruptive  behavior.  When  the  expen 
imenter  instructs  him  to  force  the  learner's  han  I 
down,  he  adopts  a  rigid,  mechanical  procedurt  l 
He  tests  the  generator  switch.  When  it  fails  t 
function,  he  immediately  forces  the  learner  l 
hand  onto  the  shock  plate.  All  the  while  ki 
maintains  the  same  rigid  mask.  The  learner 
seated  alongside  him,  begs  him  to  stop,  bu 
with  robotic  impassivity  he  continues  the  pro- 
cedure. 

What  is  extraordinary  is  his  apparent  tota 
indifference  to  the  learner:  he  hardly  takes  cog: 
nizance  of  him  as  a  human  being.  Meanwhile 
he  relates  to  the  experimenter  in  a  submissive 
and  courteous  fashion. 

At  the  330-volt  level,  the  learner  refuses  nov 
only  to  touch  the  shock  plate  but  also  to  provio 
any  answers.  Annoyed,  Batta  turns  to  him,  anc 
chastises  him:  "You  better  answer  and  get  ir: 
over  with.  We  can't  stay  here  all  night."  The^ 
are  the  only  words  he  directs  to  the  learner  if. 
the  course  of  an  hour.  Never  again  does  h< 
speak  to  him.  The  scene  is  brutal  and  depress 
ing,  his  hard,  impassive  face  showing  total  ir 
difference  as  he  subdues  the  screaming  learner 
and  gives  him  shocks.  He  seems  to  derive  w 
pleasure  from  the  act  itself,  only  quiet  satisfac 
tion  at  doing  his  job  properly. 

When  he  administers  450  volts,  he  turns  t« 
the  experimenter  and  asks,  "Where  do  we  go- 
from  here,  Professor?"  His  tone  is  deferential 
and  expresses  his  willingness  to  be  a  cooperative  ■ 
subject,  in  contrast  to  the  learner's  obstinacy 

At  the  end  of  the  session  he  tells  the  experi-;, 
menter  how  honored  he  has  been  to  help  him. 
and  in  a  moment  of  contrition,  remarks,  ''Sir. 
sorry  it  couldn't  have  been  a  full  experiment. 

He  has  done  his  honest  best.  It  is  only  tin 
deficient  behavior  of  the  learner  that  has  deni( 
the  experimenter  full  satisfaction. 

i| 

rp  he  essence  OF  obedience  is  that  a  pers 
J. comes  to  view  himself  as  the  instrument  fi 
carrying  out  another  person's  wishes,  and  h 
therefore  no  longer  regards  himself  as  respon- , 
sible  for  his  actions.  Once  this  critical  shift  ol 
viewpoint  has  occurred,  all  of  the  essentia!  1 


I  ires  of  obedience  follow.  The  most  far-reach- 
1  consequence  is  that  the  person  feels  respon- 
1  to  the  authority  directing  him  hut  feels  no 
ionsibility  for  the  content  of  the  actions  that 
I  mthority  prescribes.  Morality  does  not  dis- 
■,'ar  — it  acquires  a  radically  different  focus: 
I  subordinate  person  feels  shame  or  pride 
4'nding  on  how  adequately  he  has  performed 
■actions  called  for  by  authority. 
(  mguage  provides  numerous  terms  to  pin- 
a  t  this  type  of  morality:  loyalty,  duty,  disci- 
1?  all  are  terms  heavily  saturated  with  moral 
■tning  and  refer  to  the  degree  to  which  a 
Jon  fulfills  his  obligations  to  authority.  They 
m~  not  to  the  "goodness"  of  the  person  per 
lit  to  the  adequacy  with  which  a  subordinate 
Ills  his  socially  defined  role.  The  most  f re- 
lit defense  of  the  individual  who  has  per- 
med a  heinous  act  under  command  of  au- 
■ity  is  that  he  has  simply  done  his  duty.  In 
girting  this  defense,  the  individual  is  not  in- 
■lucing  an  alibi  concocted  for  the  moment 
■  is  reporting  honestly  on  the  psychological 
nude  induced  by  submission  to  authority, 
jpr  a  person  to  feel  responsible  for  his  ac- 
Jv  he  must  sense  that  the  behavior  has  flowed 
'Ii  "the  self."  In  the  situation  we  have  studied, 
lects  have  precisely  the  opposite  view  of 
«•  actions — namely,  they  see  them  as  origina- 
a  in  the  motives  of  some  other  person.  Sub- 
»  in  the  experiment  frequently  said,  "If  it 
I'  up  to  me,  I  would  not  have  administered 
»ks  to  the  learner." 

Ince  authority  has  been  isolated  as  the  cause 
flte  subject's  behavior,  it  is  legitimate  to  in- 
ile  into  the  necessary  elements  of  authority 
ri  how  it  must  be  perceived  in  order  to  gain 
ifl-ompliance.  We  conducted  some  investiga- 
<|;  into  the  kinds  of  changes  that  would  cause 
if  xperimenter  to  lose  his  power  and  to  be  dis- 
fcled  by  the  subject.  Some  of  the  variations 
il iled  that: 

YThe  experimenter  s  physical  presence  has  a 
iM'ced  impact  on  his  authority.  As  cited  ear- 
a  obedience  dropped  off  sharply  when  orders 
a  given  by  telephone.  The  experimenter 
31 1  often  induce  a  disobedient  subject  to  go  on 
yleturning  to  the  laboratory. 

tConflicting  authority  severely  paralyzes  ac- 
d  When  two  experimenters  of  equal  status, 
of  seated  at  the  command  desk,  gave  incom- 
a|)le  orders,  no  shocks  were  delivered  past 
iff  >oint  of  their  disagreement. 

\The  rebellious  action  of  others  severely  un- 
e  lines  authority.  In  one  variation,  three 
■s  lers  I  two  actors  and  a  real  subject )  admin- 
it '?d  a  test  and  shocks.  When  the  two  act 
i^eyed  the  experimenter  and  refused  to  go 
a  nd  a  certain  shock  level,  thirty-six  of  forty 
i  lects  joined  their  disobedient  peers  and  re- 
i  d  as  well. 

though  the  experimenter's  authority  was 


fragile  in  some  respects,  it  is  also  true  that  he 
had  almost  none  of  the  tools  used  in  ordinary 
command  structures.  For  example,  the  experi- 
menter did  not  threaten  the  subjects  with  pun- 
ishment— such  as  loss  of  income,  community 
ostracism,  or  jail — for  failure  to  obey.  Neither 
could  he  offer  incentives.  Indeed,  we  should  ex- 
pect the  experimenter's  authority  to  be  much 
less  than  that  of  someone  like  a  general,  since 
the  experimenter  has  no  power  to  enforce  his 
imperatives,  and  since  participation  in  a  psycho- 
logical experiment  scarcely  evokes  the  sense  of 
urgency  and  dedication  found  in  warfare.  De- 
spite these  limitations,  he  still  managed  to  com- 
mand a  dismaying  degree  of  obedience. 


"Psychi.1  rists 
predict*  ■ ; 
only  a  pa 
logical  fringe  oi 
about  one  in  a 
thousand  would 
administer  the 
highest  shock 
on  the  hoard. 


■  WILL  CITE  ONE  FINAL  VARIATION  of  the  expei- 
liment  that  depicts  a  dilemma  that  is  more  com- 
mon in  everyday  life.  The  subject  was  not  or- 
dered to  pull  the  lever  that  shocked  the  victim, 
hut  merely  to  perform  a  subsidiary  task  (ad- 
ministering the  word-pair  test)  while  another 
person  administered  the  shock.  In  this  situation, 
thirty-seven  of  forty  adults  continued  to  the 
highest  level  on  the  shock  generator.  Predict- 
ably, they  excused  their  behavior  by  saying  that 
the  responsibility  belonged  to  the  man  who  ac- 
tually pulled  the  switch.  This  may  illustrate  a 
dangerously  typical  arrangement  in  a  complex  so- 
ciety: it  is  easy  to  ignore  responsibility  when 
one  is  only  an  intermediate  link  in  a  chain  of 
action. 

The  problem  of  obedience  is  not  wholly  psy- 
chological. The  form  and  shape  of  society  and 
the  way  it  is  developing  have  much  to  do  with 
it.  There  was  a  time,  perhaps,  when  people  were 
able  to  give  a  fully  human  response  to  any  situa- 
tion because  they  were  fully  absorbed  in  it  as 
human  beings.  But  as  soon  as  there  was  a  divi- 
sion of  labor  things  changed.  Beyond  a  certain 
point,  the  breaking  up  of  society  into  people 
carrying  out  narrow  and  very  special  jobs  takes 
away  from  the  human  quality  of  work  and  life. 
A  person  does  not  get  to  see  the  whole  situa- 
tion but  only  a  small  part  of  it,  and  is  thus  un- 
able to  act  without  some  kind  of  overall  direc- 
tion. He  yields  to  authority  but  in  doing  so  is 
alienated  from  his  own  actions. 

Even  Eichmann  was  sickened  when  he  toured 
the  concentration  camps,  but  he  had  only  to  sit 
at  a  desk  and  shuffle  papers.  At  the  same  time 
the  man  in  the  camp  who  actually  dropped 
Cyclon-b  into  the  gas  chambers  was  able  to  jus- 
tify his  behavior  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
only  following  orders  from  above.  Thus  there 
is  d  fragmentation  of  the  total  human  act;  no 
on  is  confronted  with  the  consequences  of  his 
>n  to  carry  out  the  evil  act.  The  person 
who  ssumes  responsibility  has  evaporated.  Per- 
haps this  ilie  most  common  characteristic  of  HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 
socially  organized  evil  in  modern  society.       □  DECEMBER  1973 
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TIUIYS  INTO  FLOWERS 

An  argumenl  for  the  nationalization  of  American  railroads 


rOR  MORE  THAN  A  HUNDRED  YEARS  the  na- 
tion's railroads  have  been  operated  on  the 
sound  American  principle  of  exacting  as  much 
profit  a>  possible  from  whatever  the  traffic  will 
hear.  The  recent  failure  of  that  principle  has 
been  so  obvious  and  so  enormous  that  it  no 
longer  remains  plausible  if  trains  cannot  run  at 
a  profit.  Then  presumably  we  have  no  choice  but 
to  nationalize  the  railroads,  and  by  an  unintend- 
ed coincidence  the  legal  means  to  do  just  that 
lie  readily  at  hand  in  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act.  A  single  paragraph  of  that 
act,  a  paragraph  written  with  an  entirely  differ- 
ent objective  in  view,  provides  the  basis  for 
what  otherwise  might  be  considered  a  purely 
political  argument. 

The  argument  requires  a  certain  amount  of 
preliminary  reasoning  that  follows  from  the 
bankruptcy  engulfing  the  Penn  Central  Rail- 


road. The  misfortunes  of  that  company  h«|ffl 
been  widely  advertised,  and  the  full  extent  of  bi 
wreckage  still  remains  undetermined.  But  so  - 
the  courts  have  made  it  clear  that  unless  1 
Penn  Central  trustees  come  up  with  a  plan 
resolve  the  bankruptcy  they  will  be  ordered 
stop  operating  and  to  liquidate  the  railro£ 
The  Department  of  Transportation,  the  IntersU 
Commerce  Commission,  and  the  Congress  f 
have  proposed  plans  to  avoid  a  catastropf 
shutdown  of  the  railroad.  The  solution  proposi 
by  the  Nixon  Administration  is  contained  in 
draft  bill  beginning  with  the  assertion  that  "n| 
tionalization  of  rail  freight  services  is  undesi 
able."  To  forestall  a  federal  takeover,  or  evenv 
partial  subsidy,  the  bill  authorizes  a  reorganiz 
tion  plan,  which,  in  one  form  or  another,  a], 
pears  in  all  the  present  proposals.  The  pla 
would  relinquish  half  the  trackage  of  the  Pen 


C  tral  and  of  five  other  bankrupt  railroads  in 
tjj  Northeast.  By  discarding  the  rail  lines  that 
at  a  loss,  this  reorganization  presumably 
Id  leave  a  remnant  sufficiently  profitable  to 
alj  ict  a  private  entrepreneur. 

[robably  the  biggest  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
ftfiplan  is  paragraph  102(2)  (C)  of  the  Na- 
ti  al  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1970.  Be- 
ca>e  of  that  paragraph,  the  Department  of 
T  isportation  was  required  to  attach  to  the 
Alninistration's  bill  an  Environmental  Impact 
S]  ement,  which  is  supposed  to  detail  the  im- 
:  of  the  proposed  action  on  the  environment, 
neate  its  long-term  effects  on  natural  re- 
cces, and,  most  portentously,  discuss  "alter- 
ves  to  the  proposed  action."  The  power  of 
paragraph  is  only  that  of  disclosure;  the 
gj  eminent  is  not  required  to  do  the  ecological- 
Pound  thing.  Nevertheless  the  disclosures  that 
law  demands — like  the  disrobing  of  the 
I  oeror — reveal  enough  unhappy  truths  to 
•aten  the  long-standing  political  taboo 
inst  nationalization. 

or  years,  U.S.  railroads  have  failed  to  pro- 
Ws  the  service  to  society  that  the  system  claims 
t#  lo  so  well.  Yet,  the  railroads  have  remained 
■inune  to  the  fundamental  criticism:  they  fail 
wause  they  are  operated  for  profit.  That  rail- 

■  ds  ought  to  be  run  under  public  ownership 

■  the  public  good  rather  than  for  private 

■  fit  is  not  a  revolutionary  idea.  In  most  of  the 
Ijor  nonsocialist  countries  of  the  world — for 

■  mple,  England,  France,  Germany,  Holland. 
§;y,  and  Japan — the  railroads  are  nationalized, 
ft:,  somehow,  it  never  occurs  to  the  New  Haven 
wnmuter  sweating  in  a  stalled  passenger  train, 
Ito  the  farmer  whose  grain  lies  heaped  on  the 
ftiund  because  the  railroads  have  run  out  of 
light  cars  during  the  harvest  season,  to  won- 
f  -  whether  the  railroads  should  be  taken  away 
ini  their  apparently  inept  owners.  The  ques- 
ln  of  social  ownership  of  the  railroads  has 


tl 


seemed  to  be  as  firmly  protected  from  public 
discussion  in  the  U.S.  as  was  the  question  of 
sex  in  Victorian  England.  That  is,  until  the  ad- 
vent of  the  environmental  crisis. 


An  obsolete  investment 

Thie  dominant  MEANS  of  transportation 
throughout  most  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  railroad  eventually  was  overtaken  by  the  in- 
vention of  the  internal  combustion  engine.  After 
World  War  II,  automobiles  and  airplanes  took 
over  nearly  all  the  passenger  traffic,  and  planes 
and  trucks  made  big  inroads  on  freight.  Mean- 
while, as  a  defense  against  the  greedy  ways  in 
which  the  railroads  had  used  their  earlier  mo- 
nopolies, they  were  hemmed  in  by  a  web  of 
government  regulations  that  controlled  rate 
structures  and  financial  policies. 

All  this  had  a  calamitous  effect  on  the  rail- 
roads as  private  enterprises.  According  to  a  re- 
cent ICC  report,  in  1960  U.S.  railroads  yielded 
a  2.6  percent  return  annually  on  the  investors' 
equity;  by  comparison,  truck  lines  yielded  4.9 
percent,  bus  lines  11  percent,  and  pipelines  15.7 
percent.  The  railroads  managed  to  increase  their 
yield  to  a  peak  of  5.0  percent  in  1966,  but  four 
years  later  the  yield  had  fallen  to  a  4  percent 
return,  and  in  1971  it  reached  a  neat  zero. 

The  saga  of  the  Penn  Central  Railroad  is  re- 
markable in  the  history  of  U.S.  private  enter- 
prise. A  company  with  §4.6  billion  in  assets 
loses  over  $500  million  in  two  years;  the  merger 
that  creates  the  Perm  Central — which  supposed- 
ly combines  the  talents  of  two  experienced  rail- 
road managements — bogs  down  in  bickering 
over  whether  to  use  the  Central's  name  for  the 
last  car  on  a  freight  train  ("caboose")  or  the 
Pennsy's  more  dignified  one  ("cabin  car"  I : 
with  all  its  executives  and  computers  on  the 
alert,  the  Penn  Central  manages  to  have  277 
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•y  Commoner  freight  cars  stolen  from  its  tracks,  some  of 
which  are  later  sold  hack  to  the  railroad;  in  the 
period  preceding  the  railroad's  financial  col- 
Lapse,  fifteen  Penn  Central  executives,  accord- 
ing to  The  W all  Street  Journal,  '"took  action  that 
was  to  save  them  substantial  sums  as  the  com- 
pany's stock  price  plummeted  in  succeeding 
months." 


TRAINS 
INTO 
FLOWERS 


Tl  HE  END  came  IN  JUNE  1970,  when  the  Penn- 
Central  disaster  became  the  largest  bankrupt- 
cy in  U.S.  history,  inaugurating  legal  proceed- 
ing.- likely  to  involve  about  a  thousand  lawyers 
who  will  receive  fees  of  about  fifty  million  dol- 
lars. Before  environmentalism,  the  arguments 
about  what  to  do  with  a  bankrupt  railroad  would 
have  been  based  solely  on  economic  considera- 
tions: stockholders'  equity,  labor  costs,  rate 
structures,  and  taxation.  Now,  however,  under 
the  NEPA  requirement  for  an  informative  En- 
vironmental Impact  Statement,  the  discussion 
takes  on  the  air  of  a  class  in  ecology. 

The  impact  statement  filed  by  the  DOT  is 
a  masterpiece  of  nondisclosure.  Although  es- 
sentially devoid  of  hard  data,  the  statement 
claims  that  communities  deprived  of  rail  ser- 
vice hy  the  proposed  reorganization  could  read- 
ily shift  their  freight  business  to  trucks;  that 
such  shifts  would  have  an  "overall  beneficial 
effect";  that  the  network  of  rail  corridors — ir- 
replaceable once  abandoned — would  be  retained 
by  a  provision  allowing  other  railroads  to  pur- 
chase them  I  not  a  likely  event  since  the  aban- 
doned lines  are  guaranteed  to  be  unprofitable  I . 

The  requirements  of  paragraph  102  are  clear, 
however,  and  the  DOT  statement  and  others  like 
it  are  certain  to  be  judged  inadequate  by  the 
courts.  To  bring  such  a  statement  into  line  with 
these  requirements,  the  courts  will  need  to  con- 
sider just  how  the  proposed  reorganization 
would  influence  the  quality  of  the  environment, 
and  then  take  up  the  merits  of  other  ways  to 
resolve  the  Northeast  railroad  crisis. 

To  begin  with,  in  keeping  with  the  rules  of 
good  ecological  discourse,  the  guidelines  call 
for  a  clear  statement  of  the  proposed  action. 
The  DOT  gives  no  details  about  how  it  plans  to 
assemble  a  useful  railroad  out  of  the  wreck 
of  the  Penn  Central.  This  oversight  contradicts 
the  stated  purpose  of  the  Environmental  Impact 
Statement — to  examine  proposed  actions  by 
ecological  rather  than  purely  economic  criteria. 
That,  after  all,  is  what  the  environmental  crisis 
is  all  about:  it  is  a  debt  to  nature,  blindly  in- 
curred because  our  economic  system  treats  en- 
vironmental degradation  as  an  "externality"- — a 
cost  that  does  not  enter  into  the  conventional 
arithmetic  that  determines  how  we  use  our  re- 
sources. In  contrast,  the  ecological  approach 
iiizc-  the  reality  of  such  costs  to  society  as 
a  whole.  Translating  these  abstractions  into  the 


|)ecifi<  terms  ol  the  DOT  plan  for  the  H 
Central  w<  gel  the  following  picture: 
proposes  to  abandon  a  considerable  part  JB 
railroad  -  trackage,  and  eventually  of  the  |H 
"I  n  i)  itself.  Leaving  out  for  the  momer^B 
iole  ill  passenger  traffic  (which  accounts  foH 
than  I  percenl  of  the  Penn  Central's  rev^H 
this  means  that  the  freight  no  longer  carrilH 
abandoned  rail  lines  would  need  to  be  haulH 
some  othei  wa)  :  ovei  nearly  all  routes,  intoH 
trucks  offer  the  only  alternative. 

The  task,  then,  is  to  determine  the  emH 
mi  ntal  impacl  of  shifting  a  given  amoul 
freight  from  the  Penn  Central  KailroaM 
trucks.  How  much  environmental  degradH 
takes  place  when  a  ton  of  steel  is  shippetH 
us  -ay,  from  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  toH 
York  City  by  rail,  as  compared  to  the  envH 
mental  cost  of  shipping  it  by  truck.  givenH 
tin  resultant  social  good  -transferring  the M 
from  one  place  to  another — is  the  same  in  H 
instances? 


Environmental  profit  and 


TO  BEGIN  WITH,  SOME  BASIC  FACTS  aboujB 
and  truck  freight:  in  1970  U.S.  railrB 
carried  about  twice  as  much  freight  as  intefl 
trucks  1 808  billion  ton-miles,''  compareJB 
119  billion  ton-miles);  the  average  train,  ■ 
ever,  carried  about  1,800  tons  of  freight  as  Jl 
pared  to  about  12  tons  for  the  average  truclM 
a  result,  freight  trains  traveled  far  less  to  dejli 
their  freight  than  trucks  (448  million  milefl 
compared  to  34,900  million  miles).  To  ol 
this  freight,  railroads  used  about  365,000  rqfl 
of  track:  the  highway  mileage  can  be  gai9 
from  the  length  of  the  federally  supported  rr> 
way  system:  about  900,000  miles.  Thus,  cm 
pared  to  freight  trains,  trucks  make  morel 
merous,  faster  trips,  carrying  considerably  Is 
weight  per  trip.  This  reflects  the  chief  econo  oi 
advantage  of  truck  freight:  it  will  arrive  soc| 
and  in  smaller,  often  more  convenient, 
than  railroad  freight. 

There  are  big  differences  between  the  eff 
of  trains  and  trucks  on  the  environment.  H 
are  some  relevant  figures:  per  ton-mile  of  frei 
carried,  trucks  use  four  to  six  times  as  mi 
fuel  as  the  railroads,  and  produce  about  t 
much  more  air  pollution.  Although  the  levels 
noise  generated  by  trains  and  trucks  are  ab 
the  same,  since  trucks  travel  much  more  tj 
trains  to  carry  equal  loads  of  freight,  trucks 
probably  responsible  for  about  ten  times  m 
noise,  overall,  than  freight  trains,  for  eq 
movement  of  freight. 

Next,  the  environmental  effects  of  maints 

*  The  conventional  unit  of  freight  haulage  is 
ton-mile,  which  means  one  ton  of  freight  carried  i 
mile. 
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Light  emitting  diode 


That's  a  pretty  special  invitation.  And  it's 
just  the  kind  of  phone  call  that  makes  everything 
we  do  seem  worthwhile.  That  includes  coming 
up  with  new  and  better  telephone  products. 

Light  emitting  diodes  are  among  the  new 
est.  We're  now  using  them  in  telephones  and 
switchboards.  And  the  future  for  '  °se  tiny 
little  wonders  is  very  bright.  For  they  produce 
virtually  no  hjeat,  use  practically  no  power.  And 
they  can  light  up  for  a  lifetime. 

We're  Western  Electric— at  the  heart  of  the 
Bell  System.  And  a  light  that  can  still  glow  after 
fifty  years  is  one  thing  we're  making  today. 


Western  Electric 

We  mat"  rhmqs  that  bring  people  closer. 


ry  Commoner 
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ing  and  constructing  the  rail  lines  and  highways 
need  to  be  compared.  Although  railroads  could 
handle  two  to  three  times  their  present  freight 
traffic  without  clogging  up,  most  truck-bearing 
highways  operate  close  to  capacity.  This  means 
that  the  proposed  shift  of  freight  in  the  North- 
east from  trains  to  trucks  would  require  some 
new  highway  construction,  with  considerable 
impact  on  the  environment.  For  example,  high- 
ways capable  of  carrying  trucks  take  up  about 
51,000  square  miles.  About  28  percent  of  high- 
way construction  is  needed  to  accommodate 
trucks;  truck  freight  involves  about  14,000 
square  miles  of  land  use,  or  about  34  square 
miles  per  billion  ton-miles  of  annual  truck 
freight.  I  In  comparison,  freight-carrying  rail 
lines  occupy  about  3,800  square  miles,  or  about 
4.7  square  miles  per  billion  ton-miles  of  annual 
freight.  )  Similarly,  because  cement-making  uses 
a  great  deal  of  heat,  the  energy  needed  to  con- 
struct a  highway  is  large — about  four  times  that 
needed  for  the  same  length  of  railroad  track. 

ALTHOUGH  THE  FOREGOING  is  not  a  complete  a- 
/  A.  nalysis  of  the  relative  environmental  impacts 
of  truck  and  rail  freight,  it  probably  covers  the 
chief  points  of  difference  between  them.  With 
such  information  in  hand,  we  can  estimate  the 
environmental  consequence  of  abandoning  rail 
trackage,  as  proposed  by  the  DOT.  The  plan 
calls  for  abandonment  of  about  one-half  the  rail 
lines,  which  now  carry  about  20  percent  of  the 
Penn  Central  freight.  This  means  a  shift  of  about 
1 1  billion  ton-miles  of  freight,  annually,  from 
railroads  to  trucks — which  now  haul  about  46 
billion  ton-miles  in  the  Northeast  region.  This 
amounts  to  a  25  percent  increase  in  regional 
truck  freight.  Accordingly,  any  environmental 
measurement  depending  on  ton-miles  of  truck 
freight  (such  as  air  pollution)  would  increase 
proportionally.  The  proposed  shift  of  freight 
haulage  would  result  in  the  consumption  of  420 
million  extra  gallons  of  fuel  annually.  This 
would  increase  the  total  amount  of  fuel  con- 
sumed in  hauling  freight  in  the  U.S.  by  3.5 
percent  and  add  about  80,000  tons  of  pollutants 
to  the  air. 

Nor  do  matters  end  there,  for  in  keeping 
with  the  ecological  rule  that  "everything  is 
connected  to  everything  else,"  the  impact  of  the 
DOT  plan  on  environmental  quality  spreads  out 
into  the  community.  Consider,  for  example,  a 
factory  located  at  the  edge  of  a  small  city,  adja- 
cent to  a  branch  rail  line  that  DOT  proposes  to 
abandon.  Rail  freight  moving  to  and  from  the 
factory  has  little  impact  on  city  streets.  But  if 
the  branch  rail  line  were  abandoned,  the  factory 
would  ship  its  goods  by  truck  on  the  nearest 
highway — probably  some  distance  from  the  fac- 
tory. Abandonment  of  the  railroad  is  likely  to 
send  a  stream  of  trucks  through  city  streets  in 


and  near  populated  areas,  intensifying  localljj 
pollution,  noise,  the  risk  of  pedestrian  and  e- 
hicular  accidents,  damage  to  streets,  and  dis:B 
tion  of  neighborhoods  and  community  life.  1 

Another  indirect  but  serious  consequenccfl 
the  DOT  plan  follows  from  the  eventual  ah>  i 
donment  of  the  railroad  rights-of-way.  The  A 
important  effect  would  be  the  long-term  losM 
opportunities  to  expand  rail  service,  for  ill 
freight  and  passengers.  And,  despite  refl 
trends,  it  is  now  certain  that  the  U.S.  will  nl 
to  expand  rail  services  sharply — if  we  arel 
survive  the  energy  crisis. 

The  facts  are  now  well  known:  at  the  pre  J 
rate  of  consumption,  petroleum  resources  avftl 
able  to  the  U.S.  are  likely  to  be  depleted  in  I 
next  twenty-five  to  thirty  years,  but  coal  suppBj 
are  expected  to  hold  out  for  about  four  hundB 
years.  This  means,  first,  that  the  efficiency  \A  \ 
which  fuel  is  used,  especially  in  transportati  | 
(which  accounts  for  about  24  percent  of  <  || 
fuel  consumption )  will  have  to  be  improv  j 
Secondly,  it  means  that  modes  of  transportati  I 
dependent  on  petroleum  products  will  need  to 
displaced  by  those  that  can  use  coal. 

On  both  scores  it  is  obvious  that  railroj 
will  need  to  recapture  a  large  part  of  the  freij 
and  passenger  traffic  lost  to  trucks,  automobil  i 
and  airplanes.  The  advantages  in  fuel  efficiet  i 
are  considerable:  as  already  noted,  railroads  i 
far  less  fuel  than  trucks  for  the  same  amount!] 
freight  hauled;  they  are  about  four  times  mi 
efficient  in  fuel  used  per  passenger-mile  th 
automobiles,  and  five  to  ten  times  more  effici<  1 
than  airplanes,  and  they  are  the  mode  of  inl 
city  transportation  best  suited  to  the  use  of  c< 
as  a  fuel.  Against  this  background,  any  propoi 
that  would  destroy  even  part  of  the  rail  netwo 
in  the  Northeast  must  be  condemned  as  id 
sponsible.  Once  abandoned  to  the  schemes  1 
developers,  these  precious,  irreplaceable  coiS 
dors  would  be  rapidly  overgrown  with  the  ch  » 
otic  and  expensive  architecture  of  the  Northea ' 
megalopolis.  Restoring  the  rail  corridors  wou 
be  enormously  costly  and  slow. 


Save  railroads,  save  energ 


~%  Tfc  7~  HAT  DOES  ALL  THIS  HAVE  TO  DO  with  ni 
T  T  tionalization? A  great  deal.  NEPA's  no-noi 
sense  enunciation  of  the  environmental  imper^ 
tive  requires  us  to  confront  the  issue.  Paragrap 
102(2)  (C)  of  NEPA  requires  that  every  Er 
vironmental  Impact  Statement  rigorously  e> 
amine  alternatives  to  the  proposed  actions  ant 
a  lesser  known  but  equally  important  paragraph 
102(2)  (D),  requires  that  all  federal  agencic 
describe  appropriate  alternatives  to  any  recom 
mended  courses  of  action. 

This  mandate  has  a  direct  bearing  on  th( 
Northeast  railroad  reorganization  plan.  Then 
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)kesman  for  the  Western  World.The  Parker  75  Pen. 


I  Parker  75,  in  its  way,  writes  history.  From  Paris  to 
jjhington,  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Sydney,  it  is  the  confidant 
latesmen.  To  honor  their  trust,  in  full,  everything 
lit  the  pen  is  special. 

I.  case  is  solid  sterling  silver  not  just  for  appearance,  but 
liuse  it  gives  the  Parker  75  heft  and  balance,  through 
Is  of  comfortable  writing. 

Iirker  uses  its  own  special  14K  gold  alloy  for  the  point, 
fiuse  few  other  metals  resist  ink  corrosion  so  well  and 


still  provide  such  responsiveness  as  you  write.  To  protect 
the  tip  through  decades  of  use,  we  developed  an  alloy  of 
platinum  and  ruthenium  that,  to  our  knowledge,  has 
never  worn  out. 

The  Parker  75  is  guaranteed,  of  course.  If  it  fails  to  perform 
due  to  defects  we  will  repair  or  replace  it— free.  For  an 
exceptional  gift  at  a  believable         r)  a  ni/rn 
price,  the  Parker  75  at  $25  is  a   ^ff  lf\  KI\Lf\ 
most  diplomatic  solution.  World's  most  wanted  pens 


The  Parker  75  in  sterling  silver  is  $25.  Soft  tip  version,  $20.  Matching  ball  pens  and  pencils.  You'M  find  the  distinctive  arrow  clip  trademark  on  every  Parker, 

from  the  famous  $1.98  Jotter  Ball  Pen  to  the  $150  Parker  75  Presidential  Pen. 


'Per//?  sends  you  its  tTfcst  for  the  Holidays 


We  do  not  have  much  snow  in  Perth.  It  is  said 
that  we  gave  it  to  America  to  make  your  Holi- 
days brighter. 

Along  with  the  snow  go  our  best  wishes  .  .  . 
and  our  good  whisky. 

We  don't  miss  the  snow.  And  we  always  keep 
enough  Dewar's  "White  Label"  over  here  to 
toast  a  few  friends  of  our  own.  The  season  would 
be  mighty  cold  without  that ! 


Authentic. 


White  Label 

Dewar's  never  varies. 
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B?arly  an  unresolved  conflict  between  the 
10  plan  to  dismember  the  Perm  Central 
na  the  live  other  bankrupt  railroads,  and 
I  a's  admonition  to  the  heads  of  federal 
ga  it>.  in  June  1973,  to  "'review  the  demands 
n  ur  energy  resources  and  determine  how 
I  nd  can  be  reduced."  There  is  a  marvelous 
j  in  Nixon's  urging  that  the  country  achieve 
I  ercent  reduction  in  fuel  consumption  while 

■  urges  a  plan  for  the  Northeast  railroads 

■  would  increase  fuel  used  for  transportation 
jj^arly  as  much.  In  this  impasse,  an  obvious 

native  would  be  to  relinquish  the  goal  of 
ite  profitability  in  favor  of  that  of  energy 
ency.  This  means  that  the  DOT  proposal  to 
ate  the  bankrupt  railroads  as  a  private  en- 
ise  must  be  accompanied  by  an  equally 
lied  consideration  of  the  alternative — na- 
ilization.  The  government  is  required  to 
usly  consider  whether  the  railroads  can 
effectively  '"encourage  productive  and  en- 
ble  harmony  between  man  and  his  environ- 
;"  (to  quote  from  the  preamble  of  the 
A  )  as  a  government-owned  or  as  a  profit- 
ing enterprise. 

e  DOT  impact  statement  makes  an  effort 
neet  this   requirement  by   claiming  that 
malization  would  be  unsound,  under  the 
A    criteria,    because    "experiences  else- 
e  have  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  na- 
ilization  only  means  increasing  subsidies 
declining  resource  efficiency."  The  only 
>ence  offered  in  support  of  this  claim  is  a 
2  showing  that  all  of  the  nationalized  rail- 
Is  of  Europe  and  Japan  lose  money,  while 
U.S.  railroads  as  a  whole  and  the  single  Ca- 
an  privately  owned  railroad   operate  at  a 
it.  This  table  was  taken  by  DOT  from  a 
ley  of  world  railway  operations  prepared 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  in   1971  and 
ated  in  1973.  Fortunately  the  report  also 
/ides  detailed  statistical  comparisons  of  the 
rations  of  U.S.  and  foreign  railroads.  The 
lal  data  tell  a  story  quite  different  from  the 
that  the  Union  Pacific  and  DOT  would  have 
>elieve.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  national- 
I  railroads  of  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Germa- 
Holland,  and  Japan  all  operate  at  a  deficit, 
dso  is  true  that  the  measure  of  efficiency 
ssed  by  DOT — revenue  produced  per  em- 
fee — is  better  under  private  ownership  than 
er    nationalization.    Thus,    U.S.  railroads 
ned  an  average  of  $23,200  per  employee, 
le  earnings  of  the  nationalized  railroads 
ged  from  $4,000  to  $9,500  per  employee. 
:  the  trouble  with  the  statistics  is  that  they 
ore  important  differences  in  the  priorities 
erent  in  the  U.S.  and  European  economies. 
iereas  the  privately  owned  railroads  derive 
y  little  of  their  revenue  from  passenger  traf- 
I  about  3  percent  in  the  case  of  U.S.  rail- 
ds),  among  the  nationalized  railroads  the 


values  range  from  about  80  percent,  for  Jap- 
anese National  Railways,  to  25  percent,  for 
German  Federal  Railways.  In  other  words,  in 
contrast  with  the  U.S.  railways,  the  nationalized 
railways  are  very  much  in  the  business  of  pro- 
viding passenger  service;  and,  for  reasons  fa- 
miliar to  every  commuter,  it  simply  takes  more 
railroad  employees  to  deal  with  passengers  than 
with  freight.  I  After  all,  no  one  collects  tickets 
from  each  crate  of  freight.  I  Even  more  to  the 
point,  the  nationalized  railways  offer  bargain 
rates  for  passenger  traffic  ( the  revenue  per  pas- 
senger mile  received  by  the  Japanese  National 
Railways  is  just  half  of  that  received  by  U.S. 
railways).  Not  only  are  the  nationalized  rail- 
ways willingly  in  the  business  of  carrying  pas- 
sengers, they  also  do  it  cheaply. 


T,  hus,  the  deficits  of  the  nationalized  rail- 
ways do  not  prove  that  they  operate  with 
poor  ""resource  efficiency."  Rather,  the  deficits 
reflect  a  deliberate  choice  to  provide,  at  low 
cost,  the  most  labor-intensive  and  therefore 
expensive  form  of  rail  service:  passenger  traffic. 
For  years  the  U.S.  railroads  have  complained 
about  losses  incurred  by  passenger  services,  and 
their  deliberate  efforts  to  degrade  and  eliminate 
such  services  make  a  particularly  sordid  episode 
in  their  sad  history.  If,  despite  the  recognized 
unprofitability  of  passenger  services,  national- 
ized railroads  choose  to  provide  them,  no  one — 
least  of  all  U.S.  railroad  operators — should  be 
surprised  that  they  lose  money. 

Another  important  difference  between  U.S. 
railroads  and  the  nationalized  lines,  which  also 
goes  unmentioned  in  the  DOT  analysis,  has  to 
do  with  the  average  length  of  freight  hauls 
(  longer  lengths  are  likely  to  be  hauled  at  less 
cost  per  mile,  because  of  the  relatively  high 
cost  of  terminal  operations).  Again,  it  turns  out 
that  the  nationalized  railroads  have  taken  on  the 
more  difficult  and  costly  task:  their  average 
lengths  of  haul  range  from  71  to  203  miles, 
while  the  U.S.  railroads'  average  length  of  haul 
is  532  miles  (in  1971). 

What  about  the  actual  "resource  efficiency" 
—the  cost  of  railroad  operations  to  the  environ- 
ment and  natural  resources — of  nationalized  as 
compared  with  U.S.  railroads?  With  respect  to 
pollution,  the  nationalized  railroads  come  out 
well  ahead  because  they  are  much  more  highly 
electrified  than  U.S.  railroads;  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  U.S.  locomotives  are  electrified  while, 
on  the  average,  on  the  nationalized  railroads  of 
Europe  and  Japan,  about  37  percent  of  the  lo- 
comotives are  electrified.  Electrified  locomo- 
ti\i  -  produce  no  pollution  themselves;  the  pow- 
er plants  that  drive  electrified  systems  produce 
much  less  carbon  monoxide  and  fewer  nitrogen 
oxides  and  hydrocarbons  than  diesel  locomo- 
tives I  per  unit  of  fuel  consumed),  but  more 
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sulfur  dioxide  and  particulates — both  of  which 
can  he  readily  controlled  at  the  smokestack. 

While  it  would  be  helpful  to  have  much 
more  evidence  about  the  actual  resource  effi- 
ciency of  U.S.  and  nationalized  railroads  (for 
example,  ton-miles  hauled  per  amount  of  fuel 
consumed),  there  is  at  this  time  simply  no  evi- 
dence at  all  to  support  the  DOT  claim  that 

the  inefficiency  of  resource  use  resulting 
from  any  form  of  nationalization  must  be 
considered  detrimental  from  an  environmen- 
tal viewpoint  as  well  as  from  the  economic 


licit  . 


Sparse  as  they  are,  these  data  provide  some 
useful  clues  that  help  explain  what  is  really  go- 
ing on  in  the  U.S.  railroads.  These  data  on  rail- 
road operation,  both  private  and  nationalized, 
suggest  that  in  a  modern  economy  it  is  prob- 
ably impossible  to  run  a  railroad,  especially  if  it 
undertakes  to  carry  passengers,  at  a  profit.  The 
apologists  for  private  ownership  would  have  us 
believe  that  the  unprofitability  of  the  national- 
ized railroad-  is  a  result  of  their  "inefficiency." 
What  the  evidence  really  shows,  however,  is 
that  U.S.  railroads — or  at  least  some  of  them — 
run  at  a  profit  because  they  have  refused  to 
provide  unprofitable  passenger  services. 


rj^ms  simple  expedient  explains  the  fact  that 
isome  U.S.  railroads — excluding  the  Penn 
Central  and  its  Northeast  neighbors — do  run  at 
a  profit  ( as  did  the  Penn  Central  itself,  for  a 
while).  If  running  a  railroad  has  become  in- 
herently unprofitable,  then  a  railroad  that  does 
show  a  profit  has  got  to  be  taking  it  from  some- 
where ( the  ecological  rule  that  "everything  has 
to  go  somewhere"  can  also  be  stated  as  "every- 
thing has  to  come  from  somewhere" ) .  A  very 
handy  fact-filled  yearbook  published  by  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Railroads  tells  us  where. 
The  yearbook  gives  us  the  following  general 
picture:  for  U.S.  railroads  as  a  whole,  in  the 
past  ten  years  or  so,  wages  have  gone  up  (about 
50  percent ) ;  capital  expenditures  have  varied 
from  year  to  year,  but  overall  have  remained 
about  the  same;  and  dividends  have  increased 
(  about  10  percent).  What  has  gone  down  sharp- 
ly is  the  working  capital  (computed  as  the  dif- 
ference between  assets  and  liabilities  ) :  between 
1960  and  1965,  the  working  capital  of  the  U.S. 
railroads  averaged  about  $600  million;  in  1966, 
the  figure  began  to  drop  sharply,  reaching  $21 
million  in  1972. 

In  order  to  meet  their  financial  obligations 
— operating  expenses,  and  dividends  paid  to 
stockholders — the  railroads  have  dipped  so  far 
into  their  working  capital  as  to  nearly  exhaust 
it.  The  missing  working  capital  is  badly  needed; 
although  U.S.  railroads  now  spend  about  $1.2 
HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  billion  for  equipment  and  road  improvements 
DECEMBER  1973     annually,  according  to  the  yearbook,  this  amount 


is  "small  in  relation  to  capital  needs,  now  y\ 
mated  at  $3  billion  to  $4  billion  annually."  j|| 
interesting  to  note  that  the  cash  dividends  rflf 
out  by  U.S.  railroads  from  their  profits  sal 
1965  have  amounted  to  about  $3.2  billion  ja 
other  words,  if  the  U.S.  railroads  had  not  B 
at  a  profit  they  would  have  been  able  to  mi 
tain  their  working  capital  and  to  provide  rrjli 
of  the  money  needed  for  capital  expenditul 

All  of  which  means  that  the  U.S.  railn  I 
have  maintained  their  profits  only  at  the  l;I 
pense  of  the  capital  needed  to  operate  el 
tively.  Other  evidence,  unfortunately,  sugg  i 
that  the  actual  efficiency  of  operation  has  t 
only  failed  to  improve,  but  has  deteriora 
Apart  from  anecdotal  evidence,  such  as  w 
spread  complaints  about  freight-car  shorta 
especially  for  grain  shipments,  and  the  pei 
nial  frustrations  of  commuters,  there  is  the 
happy  trend  in  railroad  accidents.  Between  1 
and  1961,  although  ton-miles  of  freight  can 
increased  significantly,  the  number  of  railr  » 
accidents  remained  constant  at  about  4,000 \:\ 
year.  Between  1961  and  1968  the  annual  i 
doubled,  although  freight  increased  onlyft< 
percent  and  passenger  operations  declined.,  .t 
some  respects  U.S.  railroad  operation  cle£> 
has  become  more  inefficient. 

Thus,  the  logic  of  ecology,  together  with  so 
simple  financial  statistics,  establishes  two  fun  < 
mental  facts  about  the  railroads:  the  railroci 
are  so  much  more  efficient  than  their  competit  i 
in  moving  freight  and  people  at  minimum  c  u 
to  the  environment  and  to  the  dwindling  supp;  | 
of  fuel  that  we  shall  have  to  rely  heavily  ujyj 
them  to  find  our  way  out  of  the  growing  , 
vironmental  and  energy  crisis.  At  the  same  tbi 
it  is  equally  true  that  no  railroad,  anywhere 
the  world,  has  been  able  to  provide  all  of  th  t 
services  to  society  at  a  cost  sufficiently  compi  | 
tive  to  support  profitable  operation.  The  cho 
is  clear:  if  we  insist  on  privately  owned,  pro 
making  railroads,  then  tbeir  present,  inadequd 
services  will  be  curtailed,  and  the  systems  i 
beginning  with  the  bankrupt  Penn  Central 
will  be  dismembered,  worsening  fuel  shorta^: 
and  environmental  pollution  and  destroying  \ 
ture  opportunities  to  restore  the  railroads  &\ 
reverse  these  trends.  If  we  give  up  the  demai 
for  profitable  operation,  which  means  that  t, 
railroads  become  publicly  owned,  then  they  C;  I 
be  rebuilt  to  provide  the  country  with  envirc 
mentally  clean,  energetically  thrifty  transport 
tion.  The  choice  is  between  social  and  privt 
profit. 

So,  step  by  step,  the  way  signposted  by  si 
tistics  on  fuel  consumption,  air  pollution,  freig 
and  passenger  traffic,  profit  and  loss,  the  jourm 
that  begins  in  the  flowery  innocence  of  ecolo, 
ends  up  before  the  most  frightening  specter  j 
the  demonology  of  private  enterprise:  natio 
alization. 
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ory  by  Donald  Barthelme 


NI)  THEN 


1  l! 


HE  part  OF  THE  story  that  came  next  was 
uddenly  missing,  I  couldn't  think  of  it,  so  I 
t  into  the  next  room  and  drank  a  glass  of 
■r  ( my  "and  then"  still  hanging  in  the  fran- 
3  air  )  as  if  this  were  the  most  natural  thing 
ie  world  to  do  at  that  point,  thinking  that  I 
lid  "make  up"  something,  while  in  the  other 
In,  to  put  in  place  of  that  part  of  the  anec- 
|  that  had  fallen  out  of  my  mind,  to  keep 
dit  glittering  in  his  cautious  eyes.  And  in 
i  I  was  getting  a  little  angry  with  him  now, 
iercely  angry  hut  slightly  desabuse,  because 
been  standing  very  close  to  me,  closer 
I  I  really  like  people  to  stand,  the  rims  of  his 
l:s  touching  the  rims  of  my  shoes,  our  belt 
Ides  not  four  inches  distant,  a  completely  un- 
I'anted    impingement    upon    my  personal 
Ie.  And  so  I  went,  as  I  say,  into  the  next 
in  and  drank  a  glass  of  water,  trying  to  re- 
liber  who  he  was  and  why  I  was  talking  to 
I,  not  that  he  wasn't  friendly,  if  by  "friend- 
I  you  mean  standing  aggressively  close  to 
I )le  with  an  attentive  air  and  smiling  teeth, 
I's  not  what  I  mean  by  "friendly,"  and  it  was 
lit  then  that  I  decided  to  lie  to  him,  although 
ft  I  had  been  telling  him  previously  was 
i,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 
•  faced  now  with  this  "gap"  in  the  story,  I 
Ided  to  offer  him  a  good-quality  lie  in  place 
lie  part  I  couldn't  remember,  a  better  strat- 
I  felt,  than  simply  stopping,  leaving  him 
a  maimed,  not-whole  anecdote,  violating 
>asic  trust,  simple  faith,  or  personhood  even, 
dl  I  knew.  But  the  lie  had  to  be  a  good  one, 
.use  if  your  lie  is  badly  done  it  makes  every- 
feel  wretched,  liar  and  lied-to  alike  plunged 
the  deepest  lackadaisy,  and  everyone  just 
I  like  going  into  the  other  room  and  drink- 
a  glass  of  water,  or  whatever  is  available 
3,  whereas  if  you  can  lie  really  well  then 
get  dynamite  results,  35  percent  report  in- 
sed  intellectual  understanding,  awareness, 
rht,  40  percent  report  more  tolerance,  ac- 
|ance  of  others,  liking  for  self,  29  percent 
|  rt  they  receive  more  personal  and  more 
c  idential  information  from  people  and  that 
rs  become  more  warm  and  supportive  to- 
1  them — all  in  consequence  of  a  finely  or- 


chestrated, carefully  developed  untruth.  And 
while  I  was  thinking  about  this,  counting  my 
options,  I  noticed  that  he  was  a  policeman,  had 
in  fact  a  dark  blue  uniform,  black  shoes,  a 
badge  and  a  gun,  a  policeman's  hat,  and  I 
noticed  also  that  my  testicles  were  aching,  as 
they  sometimes  do  if  you  sit  too  long  in  an  un- 
comfortable or  strained  position,  but  I  had  been 
standing,  and  then  I  understood,  in  a  flash,  that 
what  he  wanted  from  me  was  not  to  hear  the 
"next"  part  of  my  story,  or  anecdote,  but  that  I 
give  my  harpsichord  to  his  wife  as  a  present. 

Now,  my  harpsichord  has  been  out  of  tune 
for  five  years,  some  of  the  keys  don't  function, 
and  there  are  drink  rings  on  top  of  it  where 
people  have  set  their  drinks  down  carelessly,  at 
parties  and  the  like,  still  it  is  mine  and  I  didn't 
particularly  want  to  give  it  to  his  wife,  I  believe 
her  name  is  Cynthia,  and  although  1  may  have 
drunkenly  promised  to  give  it  to  her  in  a  fit  of 
generosity  or  inadvertence,  or  undue  respect 
for  the  possible  pleasures  of  distant  others,  still 
it  was  and  is  my  harpsichord  and  what  was  his 
wife  giving  me?  I  hadn't  in  mind  sexual  favors 
or  anything  of  that  kind,  I  had  in  mind  real 
property  of  equivalent  value.  So  I  went  into  the 
other  room  and  drank  a  glass  of  water,  or  rather 
vodka,  thinking  to  stall  him  with  the  missing 
"part"  of  the  trivial  anecdote  I  had  been  telling 
him,  to  keep  his  mind  off  what  he  wanted,  the 
harpsichord,  but  the  problem  was,  what  kind  of 
lie  would  he  like?  I  could  tell  him  about  "the 
time  I  went  to  Hyde  Park  for  a  drink  with  the 
President,"  but  he  could  look  at  me  and  know  I 
was  too  young  to  have  done  that,  and  then  the 
failed  lie  would  exist  between  us  like  a  bathtub 
filled  with  ruinous  impotent  nonsense,  he  would 
simply  seize  the  harpsichord  and  make  off  with 
it  (did  I  say  that  he  was  a  sergeant?  with  three 
light  blue  chevrons  sewn  to  the  darker  blue  of 
his  right  and  left  sleeves?).  Who  knows  the 
kinds  of  lies  that  sergeants  like,  something  that 
would  confirm  their  already  existing  life-atti- 
tudes, I  supposed,  and  I  tried  to  check  back 
merit, illy  and  remember  what  these  last  might 
be,  drawing  upon  my  (very  slight)  knowledge 
of  the  sociology  of  authority,  something  in  the 
area  of  child  abuse  perhaps,  if  I  could  fit  a 
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child-abuse  part  to  tin-  str  ucture  already  extant, 
which  1  was  beginning  to  forget,  something  to 
do  with  walking  at  night,  if  1  could  spot-weld  a 
child-abuse  extension  to  what  was  already  there, 
my  partial  anecdote,  that  might  do  the  trick. 


SO  I  WENT  INTO  THE  NEXT  KOOM  and  had  a 
glass  of  something,  I  think  I  said,  "Excuse 
me,"  but  maybe  I  didn't,  and  it  had  to  be  a  fabri- 
cation that  would  grammatically  follow  the  words 
"  and  then"'  w  ithout  too  much  of  a  seam  showing, 
of  course  I  could  alw  ays,  upon  reentering  the  first 
room,  where  the  sergeant  stood,  begin  the  sen- 
tence anew,  with  some  horrific  instance  of  child 
abuse,  of  which  I  have  several  in  the  old  mem- 
ory bank,  and  we  could  agree  that  it  was  terri- 
ble, terrible,  what  people  did,  and  he  would  for- 
get about  the  harpsichord,  and  we  could  part 
with  mutual  regard,  generated  by  the  fact 
(indisputable)  that  neither  of  us  were  child 
abusers,  however  much  we  might  have  liked  to 
be,  having  children  of  our  own.  Or,  to  get  away 
from  the  distasteful  subject  of  hurting  children. 
I  might  tack,  to  the  flawed  corpus  of  the  origi- 
nal anecdote,  something  about  walking  at  night 
in  the  city,  a  declaration  of  my  own  lack  of 
leftness     there's  not  a  radical  bone  in  my  body, 


all  I  want  i>  case  and  bliss,  not  a  thing  in  t 
world  do  I  doire  other  than  ease  and  bliss 
think  he  might  empathize  with  that  I  did 
mention  that  he  had  the  flap  on  his  holster  i 
buttoned  and  his  left  hand  resting  on  the  butt 
his  weapon,  and  the  rim  of  his  black  she  I 
touching  the  rim  of  my  brown  boots?).  Tl 
might  ring  a  bell. 

Or  I  could,  as  if  struck  by  a  sudden  thoug 
a-k  him  if  he  was  a  "real"  policeman.  He  woi 
probably  answer  truthfully.  He  would  probal 
say  either,  "Yes,  f  am  a  real  policeman,"  t  i, 
"No,  1  am  not  a  real  policeman."  A  third  pos, 
bility:  "What  do  you  mean  by  'real,'  in  this: 
stance?"  Because  even  among  policemen  w 
are  "real."  that  is,  bona  fide,  duly  appoint 
officers  of  the  law,  there  are  degrees  of  realne 
and  vivacity,  they  say  of  one  another,  "Fred's  i 
real  policeman,"  or  announce  a  finding  co 
trary  to  this  finding.  1  don't  know  this  of  nc| 
own  knowledge  but  am  extrapolating  from  ri  j 
knowledge  I  very  slight)  of  the  cant  of  oth, 
professions.  But  if  I  asked  him  this  question,  {.'i 
a  dodge  or  subterfuge  to  cover  up  the  fact  of  tl- 
missing  "part"  of  the  original,  extremely  unii 
teresting,  anecdote,  there  would  be  an  excellei;  | 
chance  that  he  would  take  umbrage,  and  tha 
his  colleagues  (  did  I  neglect  to  say  that  the) 
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I  two  of  his  colleagues,  in  uniform,  holding 
I  to  the  handles  of  their  bicycles,  standing  be- 
|d  him,  stalvvartly,  in  the  other  room,  and 
I ;  he  himself,  the  sergeant,  is  holding  on  to 
I  handle  of  his  bicycle,  stalvvartly,  with  the 
I  d  that  is  not  resting  on  the  butt  of  his  .38, 
c-handled  I  believe,  from  the  brief  glance  that 
mck  at  it,  when  I  was  in  the  other  room?  ) 
lid  take  umbrage  also.  Goals  incapable  of  at- 
iment  have  driven  many  a  man  to  despair,  but 
pair  is  easier  to  get  to  than  that — one  need 
■ely  look  out  of  the  window,  for  example.  But 
it  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  get  away  from  de- 
ir  and  over  to  ease  and  bliss,  and  that  can 
er  be  attained  with  three  policemen,  with  bi- 
les, standing  alertly  in  your  other  room.  They 
,  as  we  know,  make  our  lives  more  miserable 
n  they  are  already  if  we  arouse  their  ire, 
ch  must  be  kept  slumbering,  by  telling  them 
•ies,  for  example,  such  as  the  story  of  the 
r  bears,  known  to  us  all  from  childhood  ( al- 
ugh  not  everyone  knows  about  the  fourth 
r)  and  it  is  clear  that  they  cant  lay  their 
ycles  down  and  sit,  which  would  be  the  nor- 
1  thing,  no,  they  must  stand  there  at  more-or- 
parade  rest,  some  departmental  ruling  that 
lon't  know  about,  but  of  course  it  irritates 
m,  it  even  irritates  me,  and  I  am  not  standing 
re  holding  up  a  bicycle,  I  am  in  the  other 
an  having  a  glass  of  beef  broth  with  a  twist 
lemon,  perhaps  you  don't  believe  me  about 
policemen  but  there  they  are,  pictures  lie 
words  don't,  unless  one  is  lying  on  purpose, 
h  an  end  in  view,  such  as  to  get  three  police- 
1  with  bicycles  out  of  your  other  room  while 
lining  your  harpsichord  ( probably  the  de- 
tmental  regulations  state  that  the  bicycles 
st  never  be  laid  down  in  a  civilian  space, 
h  as  my  other  room,  probably  the  sergeant 
ught  his  colleagues  to  help  him  haul  away 
harpsichord,  which  has  three  legs,  and  al- 
ugh  the  sight  of  three  policemen  on  bicycles, 
h  holding  aloft  one  leg  of  a  harpsichord, 
ing  smoothly  through  the  garment  district, 
iht  seem  ludicrous  to  you,  who  knows  how 
eems  to  them?  entirely  right  and  proper,  no 
bt  l   which  he,  the  sergeant,  considers  I 
mised  to  his  wife  as  a  wedding  present,  and 
is  true  that   I   was  at   the   wedding,  but 
y  to  raise  my  voice  and  object  when  the  min- 
r  came  to  that  part  of  the  ceremony  where 
routinely  asks  for  objections,  "Yes!'''  I  shout- 
"she's  my  mother!  And  although  she  is  a 
ow,  and  legally  free,  she  belongs  to  me  in 
urns!"  but  I  was  quickly  hushed  up  by  a 
rtet  of  plainclothes  nen,  and  the  ceremony 
ceeded.  But  what  is  the  good  of  a  mother  if 
is  another  man's  wife,  as  they  mostly  are, 
1  not  around  in  the  morning  to  fix  your  buck- 
et cakes  or  Rice  Krispies,  as  the  case  may 
and  in  the  evening  to  argue  with  you  about 
r  vegetables,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  day  to 


iron  your  shirts  and  clean  up  your  rooms,  and  at 
all  times  to  provide  intimations  of  ease  and 
bliss  (however  misleading  and  ill-founded),  but 
instead  insists  on  hauling  your  harpsichord 
away  ( did  I  note  that  Mother,  too,  is  in  the 
other  room,  with  the  three  policemen,  she  is 
standing  with  the  top  half  of  her  bent  over  the 
instrument,  her  arms  around  it,  at  its  widest 
point — the  keyboard  end)?  So,  standing  with 
the  glass  in  my  hand,  the  glass  of  herb  tea  with 
sour  cream  in  it,  I  wondered  what  kind  of  useful 
prosthesis  I  could  attach  to  the  original  anecdote 
I  was  telling  all  these  people  in  my  other 
room — those  who  seem  so  satisfied  with  their 
tableau,  the  three  peelers  posing  with  their  bi- 
cycles, my  mother  hugging  the  harpsichord 
with  a  mother  s  strangle — what  kind  of  "'and 
then"  I  could  contrive  which  might  satisfy  all 
the  particulars  of  the  case,  which  might  rede- 
liver to  me  my  mother,  retain  to  me  my  harpsi- 
chord, and  rid  me  of  these  others,  in  their  uni- 
forms. 


'"Goals  if;     ;  .  •: ';  >■£ 

of  attaints 
have  drive-, 
mam  a  mat:  u. 
despair,  but 
despair  is  easier 
to  get  to  than 
that— one  need 
merely  look  out 
of  the  window, 
for  example." 


■  COL  LD  TELL  THEM  THE  STORY  of  the  ( indeter- 
l  minate  number  of  I  bears,  twisting  it  a  bit  to 
fit  my  deeper  designs,  so  that  the  fourth  bear 
enters  I  from  left)  and  says,  "I  don't  care  who  - 
been  sleeping  in  my  bed  just  so  long  as  it  is  not 
a  sergeant  of  police,"  and  the  fifth  bear  comes 
in  i  from  right  )  and  says,  "Harpsichords  wither 
and  warp  when  their  soundboards  are  exposed 
to  the  stress  of  bicycle  transport."  and  the  sixth 
bear  strides  right  down  to  the  footlights,  center 
stage  (  from  a  hole  in  the  back  of  the  theater,  or 
a  hole  in  the  back  of  the  anecdote  ) ,  and  says, 
"Dearly  beloved  upholders,  enforcers,  rush, 
rush  away  and  enter  the  six-year  bicycle  race 
that  is  even  now  awaiting  the  starter's  gun  at 
the  corner  of  Elsewhere  and  Not-Here,"  and  the 
seventh  bear  descends  from  the  flies  on  a  nylon 
rope  and  cries,  "Mother!  Come  home!  '  and  the 
eighth  bear — 

But  bears  are  not  the  answer.  Bears  are  for 
children.  \^  hv  am  I  thinking  about  bears  when 
I  should  be  thinking  about  some  horribly  beau- 
tiful "way  out"  of  this  tense  scene,  which  has 
reduced  me  to  a  rag.  just  contemplating  it  here 
in  the  other  room  with  this  glass  of  chicken 
livers  flarnbe  in  my  hand — 

Wait. 

I  will  reenter  the  first  room,  cheerfully,  con- 
fidently, even  gaily,  and  throw  chicken  livers 
flarnbe  all  over  the  predicament,  the  flaming 
chicken  livers  clinging  like  incindergel  to 
Mother,  policemen,  bicycles,  harpsichord,  and 
my  file  of  the  National  Review  from  its  found- 
ing to  the  present  time.  That  will  "open  up"  the 
situation  successfully.  I  will  resolve  these  terri- 
ble contradictions  with  flaming  chicken  parts 

and  then  sing  the  song  of  how  I  contrived  the  HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 
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A  WINTER  JOURNEY 
by  James  Martin 

By  radio,  more  careful,  sheer, 

Than  winter's  face,  the  sounds  press  here 

Of  Schubert's  playing,  not  surrealist, 
But  in  my  heart,  which  never  missed 

A  careful,  slipping  heat  of  his 
Heart,  his  heart  t  ailed  U  itilerreise: 

The,  Ice  Travels.  With  drifting  heart 
He  sat  and  wrote  and  touched  that  part 

Of  snow  in  snow's  heart,  as  snow  burned 
Through  the  hothouse,  rose,  and  spilled 

Him.  And  froze  in  the  last  of  his  hearing. 
He  heard  the  wedding  band  playing 

On  your  linger  from  across  the  room, 
Or  death,  as  it  searched  for  his  room. 

Life  was  a  thin  coat  over  style: 
No  tears  at  Beethoven's  funeral 

Were  from  him.  You  said  you  meant  yours. 
As  snow  slipped  off  your  curveless  face, 

It  must  have  burned  that  face.  Your  friends 
Group  and  weep  long  rooms  of  friends, 

And  I  unearth  the  heart  I  tried 
To  steal  from  you  before  you  died, 

The  fears  of  flying,  writing,  cold, 
That  only  now  seem  meaningless. 

And  through  this,  snow  has  had  a  sound. 
A  ringing,  you  said  snow  rang.  Yes. 


DAILY  BREAD  MANNA 
by  Samuel  Menashe 


I  knead  the  dough 
Whose  oven  you  stoke 
We  consume  each  loaf 
Wrapped  in  smoke 


Open  your  mouth 
To  feed  that  flesh 
Your  teeth  have  bled 
Tongue  us  out 
Bone  by  bone 
Do  not  allow 
Man  to  be  fed 
By  bread  alone 


And  He  afflicted  thee,  and  suffered  thee  to  hunger,  and  fed 
thee  with  manna,  which  thou  knew  est  not,  neither  did  thy 
fathers  know;  that  He  might  make  thee  know  that  man  doth 
not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  everything  that  proceedeth 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  doth  man  live. 

— Deuteronomy  8:3 


EXPOSURE 


by  Arlene  Stone 

Three  known  cases  of  typhoid. 
It  meant 

getting  in  line  for  vaccine 
behind  hundreds 

to  whom  time  was  the  blue-eyed  god. 

delayed  ten  centuries, 

while  the  first  poem  in  a  week, 

emergency  on  a  stretcher, 

lay  on  the  typewriter  roller. 

and  she  stood, 

her  mordant  lines 

bleaching 

in  the  rebozo  of  the  sun, 
that  sluggish  mother. 

It  meant 

Blessed  Jesus, 

a  kaffeeklatsch! 

The  roasted  bean  faces, 

the  black  avocado  eyes 

of  children  eating  her, 

being  eaten — 

She  who  had  learned  to  comply 

itli  rlnrW  luinds 


It  meant 
starting 

where  they  arranged  themselves 

first  in  potluck  rows, 

seeds  of  pomegranate 

red  as  an  epidemic, 

then  edging  in 

with  the  filthy  skirts, 

with  hairs  picked  out  by  lice. 

and  old  women 

whose  nails  hung 

halfway  off  from  reaching. 

It  meant  hours 

after  the  blood  of  her  poem 

had  dried, 

she  might  get  near 

the  clinic  door  among  the  now 

impatient, 

jabbing  like  hypodermics 

each  time 

a  crack  of  light 

showed  its  vial 

of  serum. 


swinging  wide 

is  the  skirts  of  a  priest, 

She  who  was  still  not  used 

to  skeletal  dogs 

falling  like  pick-up  sticks 

in  the  street. 

It  meant 

she  was  willing  to  lie, 
A  friend  of  mine  is  ill, 
Looked  straight  at  the  doctor's 
stained  tie 
Madam,  there  are 
one  thousand 

who  have  waited  here  eight  hours. 
What  use 

to  say  she  had  been  exposed, 
that  a  new  poem  was  given 
to  a  premature  light, 
must  be  tenderly  incubated — 


It  meant, 

and  this  the  worst, 

a  nurse  would  finally  spot  her. 

American  Express, 

and  with  a  sneer  and  envy 

beckon  her  ahead. 

and  she  would  hate 

them  and  herself. 

forced  to  go  before  them 

in  her  wash-and-dry  sundress 

and  Pepsi-Cola  tan. 

Stand  back,  you  motherfuckers 
Let  the  poet  pass. 
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LISTENING  TO  Tl  IK  LEFT  HAND 

The  dangerous  business  of  wishing  for  absolutes  in  a  relativistic  universe 
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II  f  HEN  I  WAS  YOUNG  and  my  world  was  dom- 
T  T  inated  by  indestructible  adult-.  I  learned 
an  ancient  way  of  thinking  that  is  as  dangerous 
as  a  rotten  board  in  a  stepladder.  It  told  me 
that  tbe  only  valuable  things  were  those  I  could 
hold  unchanged:  the  love  of  a  wise  grandfa- 
ther, the  enticing  mystery  of  tbe  trail  through 
our  woodlot  into  tbe  forest,  the  feeling  of  lake 
water  on  a  hot  summer  day,  the  colors  ( ahh, 
those  colors)  when  I  opened  my  new  pencil  box 
on  the  first  day  of  school  .  .  . 

Hut  the  grandfather  died,  a  developer  bull- 
dozed the  woodlot,  loggers  clear-cut  tbe  forest, 
the  lake  is  polluted  and  posted  against  swim- 
ming, smog  has  deadened  my  ability  to  detect 
subtle  odors,  and  pencil  boxes  aren't  what  they 
used  to  be. 

Neither  am  I. 


There  may  be  a  quiet  spot  in  my  mind 
nothing  moves  and  the  places  of  my  child 
remain  unchanged,  but  everything  else 
and  changes.  There's  dangerous  temptatk 
the  nostalgic  dream,  in  the  expertise  of  y< 
year.  The  nameless  animal  that  is  all  of  us 
not  live  in  places  that  no  longer  exist.  I 
to  address  myself  to  the  survival  of  that  n 
less  animal,  looking  back  without  regret 
even  the  best  of  what  was  and  will  nevj 
again.  We  should  salvage  what  we  can,  but 
salvaging  changes  things. 

The  way  of  this  change  is  called  "proc 
and  it  requires  that  we  be  prepared  to  encol 
a  multiform  reality.  Line  up  three  bowls  on] 
ble  in  front  of  you.  Put  ice  water  in  the  on 
the  left,  hot  water  in  the  one  on  the  right, 
lukewarm  water  in  the  middle  one.  Soak 
Left  hand  in  the  ice  water  and  right  hand  in 
hot  water  for  about  a  minute,  then  plunge 
hands  into  the  bowl  of  lukewarm  water.  1 
left  hand  will  tell  you  the  water  of  the  mi 
bowl  is  warm,  your  right  hand  will  report 
A  small  experiment  in  relativity. 

We  live  in  a  universe  dominated  by  relati 
and  change,  but  our  intellects  keep  demanj 
fixed  absolutes.  We  make  our  most  strident 
mands  for  absolutes  that  contain  comforting 
assurance.  We  will  misread  and/or  misun< 
stand  almost  anything  that  challenges  ourl 
vorite  illusions. 

It  has  been  noted  repeatedly  that  science] 
dents  (presumably  selected  for  open-mini 
ness )  encounter  a  basic  difficulty  when  lear 
to  read  X-ray  plates.  Almost  universally, 
demonstrate  an  inability  to  distinguish  betv 
what  is  shown  on  the  plate  and  what  theyi 
lieve  will  be  shown.  They  see  things  that 
not  there.  The  reaction  can  be  linked  direc' 
to  the  preset  with  which  they  approach  the  vi 
ing  of  a  plate.  When  confronted  by  proo 
the  extent  to  which  preconceptions  influen 
their  judgment,  they  tend  to  react  with  surp| 
anger,  and  rejection. 

We  are  disposed  to  perceive  things  as 
appear,  filtering  the  appearance  through 
preconceptions  and  fitting  it  into  the  past  foi 
(including  all  the  outright  mistakes,  illusij 
and  myths  of  the  past  forms).  If  we  allow  ol 
the  left  hand's  message  to  get  through,  tj 
"cold"  is  the  absolute  reality  to  which  we  cl 
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When  our  local  reality  has  attached  to  it  that 
other  message:  "This  is  the  way  out,"  then 
we're  dealing  with  a  form  of  "holy  truth."  Cold 
LISTENING    becomes  a  way  of  life. 

TO  THE   

LEFT  HAND  False  limits 


WE  MUST  BEGIN  TO  SEE  OURSELVES  without 
the  old  illusions,  whatever  their  character 
may  be.  The  apparently  sound  step  can  drop  us 
from  the  ladder  when  we  least  expect  it.  Herman 
Kahn's  opus  on  the  year  2000  never  mentioned 
environmental  concerns.  A  Presidential  commit- 
tee appointed  in  1933  by  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt to  "plot  our  course"  through  1952  had  not 
a  word  about  atomic  energy,  antibiotics,  jet 
propulsion,  or  transistors.  Such  levels  of  percep- 
tion are  worse  than  inadequate;  they  impose 
deadly  false  limits.  They  beguile  us  with  a 
promise  that  "we  know  what  we're  doing." 

The  man  with  broken  bones  stretched  out  be- 
neath his  ladder  doesn't  need  to  look  at  the  rot- 
ten step  to  know  what  he  did  wrong.  He  be- 
lieved a  system  that  had  always  worked  before 
would  work  once  more.  He  had  never  learned 
to  question  the  mechanisms  and  limits  imposed 
by  his  perceptions. 

In  questioning  those  mechanisms  and  limits 
on  a  larger  scale  we  move  into  an  arena  dom- 
inated by  the  powerful  impositions  of  genetic 
heritage  and  individual  experience,  the  unique 
influenced  by  the  unique.  Here  is  the  conglom- 
erate of  behavior-biology,  the  two  so  entangled 
they  cannot  be  separated  if  we  hope  to  under- 
stand their  interlocked  system.  Here  is  "pro- 
cess." 

You  and  I,  while  we  strive  for  a  one-system 
view  of  this  process,  are  at  the  same  time  in- 
fluenced by  it  and  influence  it.  We  peer  myopi- 
cally  at  it  through  the  screens  of  "consensus 
reality,"  which  is  a  summation  of  the  most  pop- 
ular beliefs  of  our  time.  Out  of  habit /illusion/ 
conservatism,  we  grapple  for  something  that 
changes  as  we  touch  it. 

Must  we  stop  the  river's  motion  to  understand 
riverness?  Can  you  understand  riverness  if  you 
are  a  particle  in  its  currents?  Try  this: 

Think  of  our  human  world  as  a  single  orga- 
nism. This  organism  has  characteristics  of  a 
person:  internal  reaction  systems,  personality 
(admittedly  fragmented) ,  fixed  conceptualiza- 
tions, regular  communications  lines  ( analogue 
nerves) ,  guidance  systems,  and  other  apparatus 
unique  to  an  individual.  You  and  I  are  no  more 
than  cells  of  that  organism,  solitary  cells  that 
often  act  in  disturbing  concert  for  reasons  not 
readily  apparent. 

Against  such  a  background,  much  of  the  total 
species-organism's  behavior  may  be  better  un- 
derstood if  we  postulate  collective  aberrations 
of  human  consciousness.  If  the  human  species 


can  be  represented  as  one  organism,  maybe* 
would  understand  ourselves  better  if  we  recti 
nized  that  the  species-organism  (  all  of  us)  A 
be  neurotic  or  even  psychotic. 

It's  not  that  all  of  us  are  mad  ( one  plus  o 
plus  one,  etc.)  but  that  all-of-us-together  can  I 
mad.  We  may  even  operate  out  of  somethi 
like  a  species  ego.  We  tend  to  react  togetl 
with  a  remarkable  degree  of  similarity  acr< 
boundaries  that  are  real  only  to  individual  ce 
■but  remain  transparent  to  the  species.  We  tea 
to  go  psychotic  together. 

Touch  one  part  and  all  respond. 

The  totality  can  learn. 

This  implies  a  nonverbal  chemistry  of  specif 
wide  communication  whose  workings  rema 
largely  unknown.  It  implies  that  much  of  o 
collective  behavior  may  be  preplanned  for  us 
the  form  of  mechanisms  that  override  co 
sciousness.  Remember  that  we're  looking  f 
patterns.  The  wild  sexuality  of  combat  troo 
has  been  remarked  by  observers  througho 
recorded  history  and  has  usually  been  pass< 
off  as  a  kind  of  boys-will-be-boys  variation  < 
the  male  mystique.  Not  until  this  century  hat? 
we  begun  to  question  that  item  of  consensu 
reality  (read  The  Sexual  Cycle  of  Human 
fare  by  N.I.M.  Walter).  One  of  the  themeS 
my  own  science  fiction  novel,  Dune,  is  war  as 
collective  orgasm.  The  idea  is  coming  under 
cussion  in  erudite  journals  such  as  The  Gene 
Systems  Yearbook. 

Assume  this  concept  then.  In  it,  the  giai 
species-organism  is  perpetually  involved  with 
moving  surface  of  many  influences  where  ever 
generative  encounter  is  felt  as  change  througl  ' 
out  the  system.  Some  of  the  cells  ( we  indivic 
uals )  feel  the  changes  with  the  brutal  impact  (ffl 
a  napalm  explosion.  To  others,  the  transition 
from  one  condition  to  another  comes  at  such  i 
snail  crawl  that  it's  barely  noticed.  But  alway 
the  species,  involved  with  its  longer  and  large 
career,  responds  to  the  changes  at  whateve 
pace  conditions  permit. 

The  species-organisn 

Understanding  THAT  PACE  and  its  condition: 
requires  a  different  approach  to  the  total  hu 
man  system,  that  nameless  animal  of  a  species 
organism.  In  this  approach  you  no  longer  car 
listen  only  to  the  right  hand  that  tells  you  "this 
is  the  cold  way  it  has  always  been."  You  lister, 
as  well  to  the  left  hand  saying  "warm-warm 
warm."  Somewhere  in  between  left  and  right 
you  begin  to  get  a  glimmering  view  of  things  in 
process  now.  That  glimmering  offers  the  follow 
ing  observations: 

•  Something  like  pheromones  (external  hor- 
mones) interacting  between  members  of  the  hu- 
man species  to  weld  groups  into  collective-ac- 
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I.  century-old,  hand-operated  wine  press  oversees  our 

■  nal  vineyard  in  Saratoga,  California.  It  has  long  since  been  retired. 

I  it  still  stands  as  a  symbol  of  the  tradition  we  have  always 

I  wed  in  making  our  wines: 
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IlfilU 

til 


Nothing  good  happens  fast. 

Paul  Masson 


l 


on 


Q  2 


Q 


Paul  Masson  Vineyards,  Saratoga,  California,  since  1852. 


in  nine  of  us  can  lengthei 
his  life  right  here  and  now. 


Resolve 
to  do  one  simple 
thing.  Have  your 
blood  pressure 
measured  as  soon  as  a 
possible. 

High  blood  pressure, 
or  hypertension,  afflicts 
some  23  million  Americans. 
A  ninth  of  all  Americans. 
Yearly  it's  the  primary  cause 
of  60,000  deaths. 

The  insidious  thing  about 
hypertension  is  that  there 
aren't  any  symptoms  in  the  early 
stages.  Later  it's  easy  to  ignore 
the  symptoms:  headache,  tiredness, 
insomnia,  dizziness.  And  to  com- 
pound the  problem,  those  things  may 
be  symptomatic  of  some  other 
condition. 

But  left  unchecked,  hyper- 
tension can  lead  to  stroke,  heart 
failure  or  even  kidney  failure. 

The  good  news  is  that 


high  blood  pressure  is 
simple  and  painless 
to  detect.  (What's 
so  hard  about  hav- 
ing your  blood 
pressure  taken?) 
And  in  most 
cases  it's  rela- 
tively easy  to 
control  with 
medication, 
proper  di( 
attitude  and  exercise. 

Member 
companies  of 
the  Pharmaceu- 
tical Manufac- 
turers Association 
are  proud  to 
have  helped 
develop  some  of 
the  breakthrough 
medicines  that  can 
tame  high  blood 
pressure. 

We  urge  you  to  call 
your  doctor,  hospital  or 
heart  association  and  get  youi 
blood  pressure  checked. 
It  could  give  you  a  longer 
lease  on  life. 

A This  message  prepared  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  High  Blood  Pressure  Education  Progran 
For  further  information  write  High  Blood  Pressure 
Information  Center.  120/80  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
Bethesda,  Md.  20014.  But  lake  your  blood  pressure  test  first 


The  PharmaceulicMWatiufacturers  Association 


■  ^ans.  (How  does  a  mob  unite  and  hold 
| jgether?  ) 

I  dation  cues  that  separate  groups  into 
I  able  substructures,  a  system  possibly  in- 
I  d  by  diet.  (  Aside  from  accent  and  man- 
I  s,  how  do  members  of  the  British  upper 
Ijcognize  each  other?  ) 
i  >nf lict  igniters,  possibly  sophisticated  ab- 
|)ns  of  primitive  postures  and^  vocal  sig- 
How  do  you  know  that  the  man  coming 
you  is  angry  ?  ) 
landular  responses  to  changes  in  territori- 
umstances,  responses  of  remarkable  sim- 
throughout  large  populations,  but  with  a 
complex  substitution  system  than  implied 
st  observers.  ( Why  did  most  of  the  oc- 
s  of  Chicago's  high-rise  Lake  Sbore  ghetto 
Ian  it  within  three  years,  and  what  did 
Icperience  do  to  their  life  expectancy  and 
1  uent  behavior?  ) 

■  di  of  the  above,  you  can  expect  a  sup- 
Inn  of  group  and  individual  consciousness 
Ii  amplification  of  group  conformity.  But 
if  you  answered  each  of  these  deductions 
1  present  general  satisfaction,  you  would 
liave  begun  the  process  of  understanding. 
It  that,  too,  to  change. 

|)ur  culture,  when  you  make  this  approach 
I  »cess  thinking,  you  immediately  raise  a 
ht  over  whether  we  individuals  I  and  the 
lis  we  form  )  are  reacting  on  the  basis  of 
[nation.  Classical  theories  of  individualism 
ree  will  that  underlie  consensus  reality  in 
nciety  assume  a  lawless  character  for  the 
is  as  a  whole.  ("Human  nature  will  never 

e.")  Classical  theory  assumes  that  we  are 

iindly  different  from  blind  cells,  that  hu- 

individuals  are  informed,  and  that  their 
ions  can  be  ascribed  to  a  rational  basis  ex- 
|n  cases  of  accident  and  madness.  To  as- 

for  the  species  as  a  whole  a  response  pat- 
>artly  habituated  (  and  thus  unconscious  by 

tion  )  threatens  belief  in  reason,  whose 
tuff  (  information  I  is  assumed  to  be  openly 
piously  I  available  to  all. 
t  television  directors,  politicians,  the  psy- 
ric  profession,  advertising/public  relations 
,  and  sales  directors  are  seeking  out  pre- 
mined  preferences  to  exploit  mass  biases, 
very  real  sense,  we  already  are  conducting 
■rsations  I  communicating  I  with  the  species 

organism.  For  the  most  part,  this  commu- 
ion  is  not  directed  at  reason. 
ocess  and  the  species-organism  represent  a 
)lex  mixture  whose  entire  matrix  can  be 
ed  into  new  shapes  by  genius  ( Einstein  )  or 
less  (Hitler).  The  course  of  this  process 
be  misread  by  an  entire  species  despite 

evidence  of  disaster.  To  understand  this 
ix,  consider  the  problems  of  rat  control. 
7e  learned  that  a  quick-acting  poison  doesn't 
.  well  in  eliminating  rat  colonies.  Grain  treat- 


ed with  a  fast  poison  tends  to  kill  only  one  or 
two  rats  from  a  colony.  Rats  translate  the  mes- 
sage '"grain-kill"  without  any  need  for  verbaliz- 
ing. We  can,  however,  kill  off  entire  colonies 
with  a  slow  poison  such  as  Warfarin.  When  one 
rat  must  go  back  to  the  grain  seven  or  eight 
times  before  dying,  other  members  of  his  col- 
ony tend  not  to  make  the  lifesaving  connection. 

This  gives  you  an  idea  of  what  limits  may 
apply  to  a  species  time  sense.  The  presence  of 
a  threat  may  be  known,  but  its  context  can  re- 
main frustratingly  diffuse.  What  is  this  strange 
new  lethal  disease  attacking  my  fellows?  It  calls 
up  an  ancient  scenario  out  of  primitive  times 
when  our  beliefs  were  geared  to  living  in  the 
presence  of  an  outer  darkness  that  pressed  upon 
us  with  terrifying  force,  mysteriously  and  ines- 
capably painful.  How  do  you  placate  the  angry 
spirits  of  the  poisoned  waters? 

The  linear  habit 

Many  things  complicate  our  ability  to  rec- 
ognize threats  to  the  species.  Not  the  least 
of  these  many  may  be  contained  in  the  observa- 
tion of  Sdren  Kierkegaard:  "'Life  can  only  be 
understood  backward,  but  it  must  be  lived  for- 
ward.'' 

This  Janus-faced  view  of  life  comes  right  out 
of  the  old  linear  swamp.  It  carries  an  attractive 
sense  of  reality,  hut  it  assumes  that  our  affairs 
flow  with  an  absolute  linearity  from  way  back 
there  to  somewhere  wa-a-a-ay  up  front.  This  al- 
lows for  no  optical  illusions  in  time,  no  com- 


'We  pee;  •:.  . 
cally  thro....  • 
screens  of  'coi^ 
sensus  realit) , 
which  is  a  sum- 
mation of  the 
most  popular 
he  lief  s  ol  our 
time.  We  grap- 
ple lot"  some- 
thing that 
changes  as  we 
touch  it/" 
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pressions  or  expansions,  and  it  ignores  much  of 
our  latest  computer  hardware  (ten  billion  years 
in  ;i  nanosecond)  as  well  as  other  odd  Einstein- 
ian  curves  and  spirals  that  intrude  upon  our 
consensus  reality.  It's  well  to  recognize  the  low 
probability  that  one  lonely  cause  underlies  any 
event  that  inflicts  itself  upon  an  entire  species. 
Neither  Hitler  nor  Einstein  sprang  from  a  spon- 
taneous and  singular  generating  event.  World- 
wide pollution  has  no  singular  origin. 

Yet,  the  linear  orientation  of  our  perceptions  - 
I  1,  2,  'A  .  .  .  ;  A,  B,  C  .  .  .  ;  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  .  .  .:  January,  February,  March  .  .  .) 
makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  break,  away  from 
the  belief  that  we  occupy  a  universe  where 
there  are  straightforward  linked  cause-and-effect 
events  plus  a  few  other  odd  events  we  call  acci- 
dents. We  are  habituated  to  a  noncircular,  non- 
inclusive  way  of  interpreting  a  universe  whose 
circularity  and  all-inclusiveness  keep  cropping 
up  in  the  phenomena  we  investigate.  Events  of 
tomorrow  do  change  our  view  of  yesterday;  an 
ancient  (week's  accident  is  our  better-under- 
stood phenomenon.  The  linear  habit  remains, 
however.  It  dictates  that  we  consign  accidents 
to  the  unconscious.  \\  e  keep  loading  the  uncon- 
scious with  events  we  do  not  understand.  This 
burden  inflicts  itself  upon  our  sense  of  reality. 

Devotion  to  that  linear  consensus  leads  us  in- 
exorably into  a  confrontation  with  the  mathe- 
matician who  tells  us:  "We  inevitably  are  led  to 
prove  any  proposition  in  terms  of  unproven 
propositions."  He's  telling  me  that  all  of  my  pet 
beliefs  inevitably  go  back  to  a  moment  where  I 
am  forced  to  say:  "I  believe  this  because  I  be- 
lieve it."  Faith! 

Mathematics  and  physics  may  yet  drive  the 
old  realities  over  the  brink.  For  instance,  we 
now  can  project  complex  models  of  human  so- 
cieties through  analogue  computers  and  with- 
in a  few  seconds  get  impressive  readouts  on  the 
consequences  of  paper  decisions  projected  for 
hundreds  of  years.  This  is,  of  course,  subject  to 
the  omnipresent  warning  pasted  over  computers 
operated  by  cautious  men  of  science.  That  warn- 
ing reads:  "Garbage  in — garbage  out." 

In  engineering  terms,  we  are  looking  for  re- 
sultants— sums  of  social  forces  through  which 
to  examine  our  world.  This  often  produces  a 
more  realistic  approach  than  taking  up  the  com- 
ponents one  by  one.  Any  auto  mechanic  knows 
there  are  engine  problems  for  which  it's  better 
to  make  ten  adjustments  at  once.  Still,  singular- 
ity as  a  belief  confounds  our  attempts  to  "re- 
pair the  system." 

Technological  playthings  distort  and  amplify 
our  performances  to  the  point  where  we  may 
believe  we  are  discovering  futures  that  we  invent 
in  the  present.  This  may  be  the  most  elemental 
reality  we  have  ever  encountered,  but  the  dis- 
tortions born  of  mating  our  unexamined  desires 
to  our  technology  have  tangled  future  and  pres- 


ent almost  inextricably.  Future/pa  t  prd 
they  remain  so  interwoven  deep  in  the  sp 
psyche  that  our  day-to-day  activities  are 
concealed  from  us.  We  put  out  our  own' 
farin,  unaware  of  lethal  consequences  and|. 
getful  of  where  we  have  hidden  it. 

l  ew  who  examine  our  planetwide  prob!, 
doubt  that  we  live  in  a  Warfarin  world.  < 
thrust  of  my  argument  is  that  we  are  not 
ing  our  awareness  to  the  level  demanded  b\  j 
times,  we  are  not  making  the  connections 
tween  poisons  and  processes — to  the  despai| 
our  species. 

Success  as  fail 


Planners  often  appear  unwilling  to  beli 
that  a  history  of  success  can  produce 
conditions  of  disaster.  Rather,  they  believe  j 
success  measured  in  current  terms  is  sufficj 
justification  for  any  decision  about  toinorEf 
I  To  those  who  doubt  that  success  can  bring/ 
to  a  community,  look  at  the  Boeing  Corp| 
tion,  a  study  of  unusual  poignancy  in  its  d 
onstration  of  disaster  brewed  from  success.! 

You  glimpse  here  a  hidden  dimension  of  p 
erful  influence  upon  our  survival.  Here  are 
locked-up  decisions  predicated  on  capital  invi 
ments  and  operating  costs.  Governments,  lai  j 
corporations,  and  service  industries  know  tb 
must  build  today  according  to  long-range  p; 
jections.  Those  projections  tend  to  come  fr< 
planners  who  know   (unconsciously  or  oth 
wise  )  what  the  directors  want  to  hear.  Convert 
ly,  directors  tend  not  to  listen  to  disquieti  l 
projections.  (  Boeing's  directors  were  being  tc  I 
as  far  back  as  the  early  1950s  that  they  had 
diversify  and  that  they  should  begin  explorii 
the  potential  of  rapid  transit. ) 

Planning  tends  to  fall  into  the  absoluti 
traps  I've  indicated.  Warm  is  better  than  col 
we'll  listen  only  to  the  left  hand.  The  limits  u 
der  which  powerful  private  assessments  of  "tl 
future"  are  made  predict  mistakes  of  gigant 
lethal  magnitude. 

If  we  define  futurism  as  exploration  beyon 
accepted  limits,  then  the  nature  of  limiting  sy 
terns  becomes  our  first  object  of  exploratioi 
That  nature  lies  within  ourselves.  Some  who  sa 
they  are  talking  about  "a  future"  are  only  talk 
ing  about  their  own  limits.  The  dominant  pal 
tern  in  current  planning  betrays  a  system  0 
thinking  that  does  not  want  to  abandon  old  a* 
sumptions  and  that  keeps  seeking  a  surprise 
free  future.  But  if  we  lock  down  the  future  in  tli' 
present,  we  deny  that  such  a  future  has  beconn 
the  present — and  the  present  has  always  beet 
inadequate  for  the  future. 

My  explanation  of  this  pattern  goes  partly  t( 
where  we  commonly  believe  meaning  is  founi 
—in  printed  words  (such  as  these),  in  the  noise 
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New  thoughts,  new  ideas,  fresh  perspectives,  the  destruction  of 
shibboleths  .  .  -  that's  what  the  Editors  offer  you  and  any  friend  or 
associate  you  name 

But  be  careful,  please.  Although  your  second  gift  of  Harper's  costs 
30%  less  than  your  first  (and  even  that's  a  bargain).  Harper's  isn't 
for  everyone.  If  you  know  three  people  who  would  enjoy  this  maga- 
zine, count  yourself  lucky;  fill  in  and  mail  the  card  opposite  this 
page  today. 

A  handsome  gift  card,  signed  as  you  direct,  will  be  sent  to  each 
'riend  you  name.  It  will  announce  your  gift,  and  Harper's  itself  will 
be  a  reminder  of  your  thoughtfulness  every  month  in  the  year  ahead. 

Special  gift  rates:  $8.50  for  your  first  gift  TTT^^m^^^^JU^ 
(or  your  own  'enewal,  if  you  prefer)  .  .  .  I—I ^11" IJ^^I^S 
just  $6  for  each  one-year  gift  thereafter.  JL^*^     J^XXA  KJ 


iristmas  comes  but  once  a  month  ...  a//  year  long. 

nany  truly  thoughtful  Chrstmas  gifts  can  you  think  of  that 
oe  forgotten  by  January  15? 

nany  gifts  can  you  think  of  that  give  a  smile,  a  frown,  a  new 
it,  an  agreeing  nod,  a  disagreeing  headshake,  a  laugh,  a  cry, 
e.  a  put-down — and  give  them  every  month  throughout  the 

'iow  many  gifts  can  you  think  of  that  you  can  give  without 
ng  in  line,  without  wrapping  and  tying,  without  dropping  a  lot 
ney? 

answer  to  many  of  your  Christmas  shopping  problems  could 

irper's. 

:  about  it. 

use  Harper's  is  in  the  business  oJ  thinking. 
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of  a  speaker,  in  the  reader's  or  listener's  aware- 
ness, or  in  some  imaginary  thought-land  be- 
tween these.  We  tend  to  forget  that  we  human 
animals  evolved  in  an  ecosystem  that  has  de- 
manded constant  improvisation  from  us.  In  a 
mirror  sense,  we  reflect  this  history  of  mutual 
influences  in  all  our  systems  and  processes,  in- 
cluding the  human  brain,  our  consciousness,  and 
our  thinking  patterns.  The  virtuosity  of  our  cus- 
tomary speaking  response  tends  to  conceal  from 
us  how  this  behavior  is  dominated  by  improvi- 
sation. This  nonawareness  carries  over  into  that 
"talking"  with  our  universe  by  which  we  shape 
it  and  are  shaped  by  it. 

It  dismays  some  people  to  think  that  we  are 
in  some  kind  of  a  jam  session  with  our  uni- 
verse and  that  our  survival  demands  an  ever-in- 
creasing virtuosity,  an  ever-improving  mastery 
of  our  instruments.  Whatever  we  may  retain  of 
logic  and  reason,  however,  points  in  that  direc- 
tion. It  indicates  that  the  creation  of  human  so- 
cieties probably  should  become  more  of  an  art 
form  than  a  plaything  of  science. 

To  plan  for  the  future,  to  attempt  to  guide 
ourselves  into  "the  better  life"  projected  by  our 
Utopian  dreams,  we  are  involving  ourselves  with 
profound  creative  changes  and  influences.  Many 
of  these  already  are  at  their  work  unrecognized 
around  us.  Inevitably,  we  change  our  frames  of 
reference,  our  consensus  reality.  It  becomes  in- 
creasingly apparent  that  today's  changes  occur 
in  a  relativistic  universe.  It  is  demonstrably  im- 
possible in  such  a  universe  to  test  the  reliabil- 
ity of  one  expert  by  requiring  him  to  agree  with 
another  expert.  This  is  a  clear  message  from 
those  physicists  who  demonstrate  the  most  work- 
able understanding  of  our  universe-in-operation. 
After  Einstein,  they  tell  us:  all  inertial  frames 
of  reference  are  equivalent. 

This  is  saying  that  there  is  no  absolute  frame 
of  reference  (local  reality)  within  the  systems 
we  recognize,  no  way  to  be  certain  you  have 
measured  any  absolutes.  The  very  act  of  intro- 
ducing the  concept  absolute  into  a  question  pre- 
cludes an  answer  with  sensible  meaning.  (  Which 
hand  will  you  believe,  the  "cold"  hand  or  the 
"warm"  one? )  It  serves  no  purpose  to  ask  wheth- 
er absolutes  exist.  Such  questions  are  construct- 
ed so  as  to  have  no  answer  in  principle. 

Accordingly,  both  Pakistan  and  India  could 
be  equally  right  and  equally  wrong.  This  ap- 
plies also  to  Democrats  and  Republicans,  to  Left 
and  Right,  to  Israel  and  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public, to  Irish  Protestants  and  Irish  Catholics. 
Remember:  "We  inevitably  are  led  to  prove  any 
proposition  in  terms  of  unproven  propositions." 
We  do  not  like  unproven  propositions. 

If  we  face  up  to  this  consciously,  that  might 
cut  us  away  from  everything  we  want  to  be- 
lieve, from  everything  that  comforts  us  in  a  uni- 
verse of  unknowns.  We  would  be  forced  to  the 
realization  that  the  best  logic  we  can  construct 


for  a  finite  system  (which  describes  ourj 
tion  at  any  selected  moment  I  might  not  (I 
in  an  infinite  system.  No  matter  how  tigl, 
construct  our  beautiful  globes  of  local  ]| 
no  matter  how  many  little  Dutch  boys 
semble  to  apply  fingers  to  any  holes  tbf  i 
appear,  we  still  have  built  nothing  more 
dike,  impermanent  and  essentially  fragil 

Breaking  pa> 

*T  WOULD  SEEM  THAT  A  FUTURIST  COn< 

I  with  our  survival  and  our  Utopian  d 
needs  to  listen,  to  observe,  and  to  devek 
pertise  that  fits  the  problems  as  they  occu 
that  is  not  the  pattern  that  dominates  h 
behavior  today.  Instead,  we  shape  our  int 
tations  of  our  problems  to  fit  existing  expr 
This  existing  expertise  defends  its  local  r 
on  the  basis  of  past  successes,  not  on  tr 
mands  of  our  most  recent  observations. 

The  consequences  of  such  an  approacl 
be  deadly  far  beyond  the  circle  in  whic 
planning  decisions  originate.  And  in  the 
archical  arrangements  of  human  societies 
ten  is  just  one  person  who  finally  makes  the 
found  choice  for  us  all.  The  reasons  behind 
decisions  can  be  perfectly  justified  by  the 
texts  within  which  they  are  made.  (Have  I 
failed  you  before?  ) 

In  the  universe  thus  described,  we  are 
tined  forever  to  find  ourselves  shocked  to  a 
ness  on  paths  that  we  do  not  recognize,  in  p 
where  we  do  not  want  to  be,  in  a  universe 
displays  no  concern  over  our  distress  and 
may  have  no  center  capable  of  noticing  us. 
as-an-absolute  stays  beyond  the  reach  of  our; 
initions,  beyond  our  questions,  beyond  an) 
mands  we  can  articulate.  The  old  pattern 
thinking,  patched  together  out  of  primitive  <fl 
munications  attempts,  continue  to  hamstring  1 

Play  a  game  with  me,  then,  and  maybe  y<ij 
understand  what  I  am  attempting  to  desci! 
Here's  a  list  of  numbers  arranged  accordin 
a  logical  order.  The  solution  to  that  order  i 
page  124  )  embodies  what  I  mean  when  I  ;1 
gest  we  leap  out  of  our  conventional  limits.  I 
numbers:  8,  5,  4,  9,  1,  7,  6,  10,  3,  2. 

As  you  consider  how  the  way  we  approac 
question  limits  our  ability  to  answer,  I'd  ij 
you  to  reflect  upon  a  short  paraphrase  of  SI 
noza,  changed  only  to  read  "species"  where.,, 
original  read  "body." 

No  man  has  yet  determined  what  are  the  pi 
ers  of  the  species;  none  has  yet  learned  from, 
perience  what  the  species  may  perform  by  m 
laws  of  nature  ( chemical,  genetic  or  other) 
what  the  species  may  do  without  rational 
termination.  For  nobody  has  known  as  yet] 
frame  of  the  species  so  thoroughly  as  to  expl 
all  of  its  operations. 
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ow  to  Fly,  Japanese  Style. 


to  a  happi  coat.  Part  robe 
>ort  coat  The  Japanese 
jp  even  to  relax. 


Sake,  champagne,  wine. 
And  a  platter  of  cheese 
to  snack  from  In  between. 


iht  kit 

slippers, 

guide. 

h, 

llet 

^shades! 


■M-       Cuisine  a  la  Japanese. 

y\       A  perfect  introduction  to  Japan. 


choke  hearts  Carrots 
3W  in  butter.  And  the 
IK  is  cooked  to  order. 


"ice  asked  some  of  our  flight  quests 
they  liked  most  about  flying  with  us. 
rprisingly,  it  wasn't  any  of  the 
)rts  or  delicacies  above, 
[fact,  it  wasn't  what  we  did  so  much 
v  we  did  it. 

.ey  spoke  of  being  pampered.  Of  the 
>ur  hostesses  in  kimono  smile, 
all  things,  of  course.  But  in  a  world 
vorships  the  mammoth,  the  small 
way  of  making  up  in  gleam  what 
cs  in  size. 
|  JAL,  we  glory  in  the  small 


This  phofo  features  F  irst  Class  servi.-y  items. 


r 


things  of  life.  From  our  first  hello  to  out- 
last sayonara,  we  take  the  small  atten- 
tions and  courtesies  so  much  for  granted, 
they  are  our  way  of  life. 

It's  away  of  lite  practiced  by  us  and  our 
ancestors  of  generations  beyond  number. 

I  n  that  sense,  you  could 
say  we've  been  practicing 
how  to  fly  for  a  thousand 
years  and  more. 


JAPAN  AIR  LINES 


HA  127: 
Japan  Air  Lines 
P.O.  Box  888 

Burlingame,  California  94010 

I'd  like  to  fly  Japanese  style.  Please  send  me 
your  free  booklet  with  all  the  details. 


Name. 


Address 


City. 


My  travel  agent  is. 


.State. 


.Zip. 


Please  have  a  travel 
consultant  call  me  at. 


was- sail 


From  Merriam-Webster, 
the  greatest  dictionary  of  the  decade. 
Its  where  the  words  live. 


Merri am -Webster's  newest  desk-top  dictionary 
doesn't  just  define  words.  It  brings  words  alive.  So 
anyone  can  get  the  tangy  taste  of  "wassail".  And  the 
full  impact  of  "chopper".  And  at  last  make  sense 
of  "cryogenics". 

How  does  Webster's  New  Collegiate  accomplish 
such  a  feat?  With  over  3,000  quotations  from  poets, 
comics,  critics  and  presidents.  With  over  24,000 
phrases  showing  you  how  a  word  is  used  in  context. 
And  with  scores  of  illustrations,  charts  and  tables. 


Altogether,  over  150,000  words  spring  vividly 
to  life. 

Including  22,000  new  ones  like  "bummer"  and 
"dashiki"  as  well  as  the  grand  old  Melvillian  poly- 
syllables. 

In  short  it's  the  dictionary  that  makes  all  other 
dictionaries  obsolete.  Which  makes  it  about  the 
most  up-to-the-minute  gift  you  can  buy  for  just  about 
anyone  on  your  list.  Only  $8.50  thumb-indexed, 
wherever  books  are  sold. 


Merriam-Webster  Dictionaries, Springfield,  MA.  01101 


VERSE 

by  A.  R.  Ammons 


DELIGHT 


MID-MORNING 


The  angels  who  in  innocent  if 

not  painless  intelligence 

fly  around  a  lot  (sometimes  away) 

flew  down  one  day 
to  the  pastures  of  men 
and  said 

'"look,  this  one's  a  stone 
brunted 

and  there  is  one  turning  in  himself 

like  a  burnt-over  viper 

and  look,  this  one's 

broader  in  his  eyes  than  the  world" 

and  the  angels  grew  surprised 
with  the  quantity 

of  contortion,  misplacement,  and  mischance: 

the  stone  cried 

"if  I  am  not  to  take  myself 

as  I  am,  by 

what  means  am  I  to  be  changed"  and  the  viper 
said 

"the  fountains  of  myself  are  a  vision 

I  will  not  behold"  and  others  grown  old  in 
pain 

cried  out  "who  am  I" 

and  the  angels  said  "shall  we  give  advice" 
and  said  "should  we 
bring  water 

or  bread  or  should  we  at  least  slay 
selected  ones" 

but  knowing  neither  whether  to  accept 

the  pastures  as  they  were  nor,  if  not,  any 
means  to  change  them 
veered  off  again 

in  broad  loops  and  sweeps  through  the  skies 

and  out  of  sight  brushed 

stars  in  their  going  by  a-twinkle. 


Square  notch  like 
a  booth  or 
berth 

where  the  dove 

sat  on  the  limb  through 

last  night's 

heaping  snow: 
I  can  look  around 
the  grove 

and 

count  the  doves, 
gone  now. 


LIMITS 

Since  the 
unknown's 
truer 
than  the 
known 


and 


MIHV 


mystery 
can 

make  a  well-known  weed 
unreal 

and  since 

bent  we 
break  on 
tinu'  that  lets 
everything  endure 
changed 

I've 

decided  to  take 
liberties 
and  love 
what  is  not 

storm  the  intangible 
for  the  lore 
song's  lost  in. 
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Artemis  and 
Apollo  find 
a  matrix  on  the 
coast  of  Maine 

by 

Clinton 
Trowbridge 


Clinton  Trowbridge,  a 
professor  of  English  at 
Don  ling  College  on- 
Long  Island,  has  spent 
nearly  every  summer  of 
his  life  exploring  the 
Maine  roast.  He  is  the 
author  of  The  Crow  Is- 
land Journal  and  is 
now  writing  a  book 
about  the  inhabitants  of 
various  other  Maine  is- 
lands. 


1^1  YEN  ON  A  CALM  DAY  IN  AUGUST,  the  island 

is  difficult  to  land  on.  The  sea  swell  tum- 
bles  the  popplestones  back  and  forth  in  muted 
roars;  and  when  I  finally  get  the  dinghy  in  on 
one  of  the  lesser  waves  and  jump  out  to  pull  her 
up  before  tbe  next  surge  floods  her,  it  is  all  I 
can  do  to  keep  my  feet.  It  is  like  climbing  up 
out  of  a  pit  full  of  bowling  balls.  My  ankles  are 
bruised  red  by  the  time  I  have  reached  the  top, 
but  the  boat  pulls  up  as  easily  as  over  a  mound 
of  ball  bearings,  and  I  am  able  to  tie  its  painter 
to  a  ramp  that  extends  some  ten  feet  down  from 
the  high-water  mark  on  which  sits  a  sixteen-foot 
dory  half  full  of  water.  It  will  be  safe  there,  three- 
quarters  of  the  way  up  the  beach,  until  I  return 
and  easy  enough  to  push  back  down  again  to  the 
incoming  tide.  But  how  the  hell  do  they  manage 
this — just  the  two  of  them,  and  in  winter? 

The  path  is  deep  in  pine  needles,  and  spon- 
gy; but  what  surprises  me  is  how  clear  the  woods 
are  to  either  side:  a  thick  grove  of  maybe  twen- 
ty-year-old spruces  and  not  a  dead  branch  to  be 
seen,  except  way  up  above  my  head  where  an 
occasional  streak  of  brown  mars  the  almost  black 
canopy.  In  a  minute,  though,  I  have  passed 
through  this  colonnade  and  the  path  has  turned 
to  grass,  the  sky  is  visible  overhead,  and  young 
trees  form  a  thick,  green  hedge  on  both  sides. 
The  grass  has  been  mowed,  recently  it  seems, 
although  there  are  no  signs  of  footsteps.  Over  a 
tiny  rivulet,  a  neatly  made  wooden  bridge 
stretches  some  three  feet;  and  there  is  a  sturdy, 
though  hardly  necessary,  handrail  that  feels  as 
smooth  as  marble.  It  is  so  quiet  that  I  hear  my 
own  breathing,  and  for  the  first  time  I  wonder 
about  the  reception  I  am  likely  to  get. 

They  are  hermits;  that's  what  everyone  calls 


them,  although  there  are  two  of  them:  a  I 
and  his  wife  who  have  lived  alone  out  here  I 
the  second  world  war.  Once  every  six  wl 
they  row  ashore  for  their  supplies — three  I'll 
each  way.  Otherwise,  no  one  ever  sees  tl 
One  of  the  local  fishermen  swears  to  me  thai 
man  always  keeps  his  face  covered,  that  M 
disfigurement  has  driven  him  to  bury  hirfl 
out  here.  He  has  seen  him  rowing,  a  bag  9 
his  head,  holes  cut  for  the  eyes;  but  this  is  sill 
ridiculous.  What  he  saw  was  probably  a  I 
mask,  a  balaclava,  something  to  protect  1 
from  the  winter  winds.  Some  say  that  his 
is  scarred  and  a  story  is  told  about  a  labora1^ 
explosion,  someone  killed,  it  being  his  fau 
some  indirect  way  and  that  he  came  here  to  11 
not  his  ugliness  but  his  guilt.  The  people  all 
store  where  he  shops  say  that  all  these  stcjj 
are  just  talk,  that  he  and  his  wife  are  very  phi] 
ant,  though  shy,  and  they  always  pay  c\ 
He's  a  nervous  man,  that's  all. 

People  were  suspicious  at  first.  There  % 
some  talk  of  their  being  Nazi  spies.  He  wouk1 
let  them  hunt  the  deer,  even  though  the  isl 
is  over  a  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  wide,  : 
heavily  wooded.  He  had  ordered  them  off  wil 
gun:  had  appeared  suddenly,  in  front  of  th 
out  of  the  woods,  and  they  might  easily  h 
shot  him  by  mistake.  So  they  didn't  hunt  th 
after  that.  They  guessed  he  was  just  differ! 
Not  unfriendly.  They  saw  him  from  time 
time  when  they  had  to  land  on  the  island,  wj 
their  motors  broke  down  or  they  had  to  wait 
a  storm,  and  he  always  did  what  he  could 
them.  He  had  built  himself  a  nice  house, 
men  told  me.  He  wouldn't  bite  my  head  off  i 
went  to  see  him. 
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et  I  do  not  wish  to  come  upon  them  un- 
itedly. The  other  islands  I  have  visited 
e  all  much  more  open  than  this.  I  could  he 
i  approaching,  sometimes  from  miles  away, 
re  was  none  of  this  sense  that  I  was  sneak- 
up  on  them.  But  here  the  house  is  buried 
back  in  the  woods.  How  am  I  to  let  them 
w  there  is  an  intruder  in  their  midst?  I  might 
I  or  whistle,  I  suppose,  or  cough  loudly  be- 
I  I  rounding  each  turn  that  the  path  takes: 
|  instead,  I  walk  on,  as  silently  as  an  Indian, 
ling  my  breath. 

The  perfect  community 

UDDENLY  I  AM   UPON   THEM.   I   stop  at  the 

edge  of  the  tiny  clearing  and  look  at  the 
(se,  uncertain  what  to  do.  Thirty  feet  away, 

almost  at  ground  level,  a  large  plate-glass 
idow  stares  at  me  from  under  the  enormous 
rliang  of  the  roof.  If  there  is  anyone  inside, 
ive  already  been  seen,  and  I  had  not  counted 
tthat.  To  the  right  of  the  window  is  a  door, 
i  I  walk  toward  it  slowly,  and  as  nonchalant- 
1s  possible.  I  am  just  a  caller,  I  say  to  myself. 
In  out  here,  they  must  occasionally  have 
m.  As  I  pass  the  window,  I  catch  a  glimpse 
i  round,  frightened  face,  and  I  wave  reassur- 
ly  and  smile,  but  instead  of  calling  out,  I 
nt  to  the  door  and  try  to  indicate  by  my  ex- 
ission  that  I  would  like  to  come  in.  Why  I  do 

speak.  I  cannot  say.  Instinctively,  I  have 
oroached  her  as  I  would  a  deaf  person,  or  a 
bant  in  some  country  where  I  know  not  one 
rd  of  the  language,  or  as  I  might  a  deer  or 
ie  other  wild  animal  that  was  hurt  and  that 
id  not  want  to  alarm  any  further. 
\nyway,  it  works.  Her  almost  perfectly  round 
e,  with  its  high  forehead:  thin,  gray  hair  tied 
•k  in  a  bun:  enormous,  defenseless-looking 
es,  relaxes:  and  she  comes  over  to  the  door, 
?ns  it  about  halfway,  and  stands  there,  as  if 
jstioning;  a  tiny,  frail-looking  woman  in  a 
in  gray  dress  that  comes  to  her  ankles.  She 
>  the  look  of  a  child  who  has  simply  grown 

without  being  affected  in  any  other  way. 
ay  something.  What,  I  don't  recall.  And  then 
|  husband  approaches  and  she  steps  back, 
ickly  and  without  noise,  and  I  am  shaking 

hand  and  explaining  to  him  who  I  am  and 
y  I  am  here.  Am  I  bothering  them?  No. 
^e've  just  finished  lunch  and  were  about  to 
rt  The  Forsyte  Saga.  It's  been  some  years 
ce  we  last  read  it.  Please,  come  in." 
lit  is  as  if  his  voice  were  used  for  both  of 
•m.  It  strikes  me  right  away:  its  strong  tim- 
1  and  already  the  suggestion  of  an  articulate- 
ps  that  goes  beyond  that  of  the  ordinary  per- 
i.  I  would  guess  him  to  be  a  college  professor, 
re  it  not  for  his  hands:  the  huge,  smoothly 
llused  hands  of  a  man  who  earns  his  liveli 


hood  more  with  his  body  than  with  his  mind— 
a  contradiction,  as  is  the  hand  itself  when  it 
takes  mine,  tender  and  inquiring  in  its  touch 
rather  than  firm.  He  is  a  tall,  powerfully  built 
man  whose  slight  stoop  may  be  attributable  to 
the  low  ceiling  and  tiny  doorway  and  the  gen- 
erally miniature  proportions  of  everything  in 
the  one  room  that  is  the  first  floor  of  their  house. 
His  face,  as  far  as  I  can  tell,  is  unscarred  and, 
if  anything,  handsome  rather  than  otherwise: 
line  features,  rather  piercing  eyes,  close-cropped 
strong-looking  gray  hair;  though,  somehow,  not 
a  face  one  remembers.  But  I  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  look  at  it  closely  yet,  not  full  on. 

The  room  absorbs  my  immediate  interest: 
it  is  as  if  the  Arthur  Rackham  illustrations  for 
The  Wind  in  the  Willows  have  come  alive. 
Roughly  three  feet  of  it  is  below  ground  level, 
which  explains  the  odd  positioning  of  the  plate- 
glass  window:  cellar,  living  room,  dining  room, 
and  kitchen,  all  in  one — a  snug,  ship's  cabin  of 
a  room  roughly  fifteen  by  twenty  feet  across, 
with  a  stone  floor  and  stone  walls  halfway  up  the 
sides,  the  rest  made  of  wood.  Despite  its  tininess 
there  is  a  spacious  feeling  about  it.  perhaps  be- 
cause of  the  many  windows,  and  the  fact  that 
there  is  nothing  at  all  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
room,  and  no  clutter.  There  is  a  hanging  table 
under  the  plate-glass  window  with  three  chairs 
pulled  up  to  it:  beyond  that,  in  the  corner,  a 
large  easy  chair  with  a  table  next  to  it.  a  book- 
case recessed  into  the  wall,  thirty  or  forty 
books:  along  the  far  wall  nothing  but  windows; 
and  then  the  kitchen  area:  stove  in  the  far  right 
corner,  a  counter  of  narrow  cabinets  separating 
the  sink  and  counter  tops  along  the  wall  from 
the  rest  of  the  room;  against  the  wall  on  my 
right  a  flight  of  stairs  leading,  I  presume,  to  the 
bedroom;  a  hanging  lamp,  a  rug  that  covers 
most  of  the  floor,  and  that  is  all:  no  clock  on  the 
wall,  no  pictures,  no  television  or  phonograph 
or  even  radio  that  I  can  see;  no  refrigerator;  no 
fireplace:  not  even  a  mirror  or  a  piece  of  drift- 
wood or  a  seashell  or  so  much  as  a  bit  of  sea- 
smoothed  glass  on  a  shelf.  Yet  the  room  is  cozy 
as  well  as  spacious;  Ratty's  house.  Badger's:  not 
quite,  but  in  a  certain  sense.  Toad  Hall. 

It  must  have  been  built  for  her.  She  fits  into 
it  like  a  mouse.  Yet  there  is  also  the  sense  of  it 
being  his  den,  particularly  when  he  is  sitting, 
as  he  is  now.  in  what  is  clearly  his  chair.  In  its 
simplicity  and  convenience  it  is  a  man's  room 
— bare  of  all  the  frills.  But  it  is  also  as  if  we 
are  in  the  blown-up  version  of  a  little  giiTs  doll 
house:  a  real  iron  stove  that  you  can  cook  on, 
a  tiny  porcelain  sink  in  which  to  wash  your 
thimble-small  pots  and  pans  and  shell-like 
dishes:  the  sense  of  a  make-believe  childhood 
world  made  real. 

He  and  his  wife  are  writing  a  book  about 
their  experiences.  They  have  been  working  on 
the  last  chapter  for  several  years.  It  is  a  philo- 


island,  you 
must  get  back 
to  first  causes, 
ft  is  almost 
like  being  born 
again." 
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Clinton    Bophic  book,  not  a  day-by^day  account  <>l  their 
lives.  Me  has  an  elaborate  theory  about  how 
island  life  mirrors  reality  in  a  way  that  com- 
THE    munity  life  does  not.  lit-  sits  iti  his  chair  and 
HERMITS    'r'es  m1'  ms  i*!''1^  on  me,  looking  straighl 

ahead,  as  il  thinking  aloud.  His  wife  sits  on  the 
staircase  and  listens  intently  to  every  word,  her 
face  reflecting  the  minutest  alteration  of  her 
thought;  hut  she  does  not  enter  into  the  conver- 
sation. 

"What  arc  communities?"  he  says.  '"  They  rep- 
resent the  died  of  group  action  which  to  me  is 

always  detrimental.  No  group  is  the  sum  of  its 
parts.  I  he  larger  it  gets,  the  more  the  quality 
of  life  is  leveled  down."  The  perfect  community 
consists  ol  two  people,  he  believes.  Me  does  not 
iim'  the  word  "intimacy"  hut  this  is  clearly  what 
he  values  in  human  relations.  All  the  rest  is 
manipulation    and    falsity.    His   wife   nods  her 

head    up  and  down,  up  and  down    and  smiles. 

She  is  the  i  n;  he  is  the  sun:   Artemis,  and 

\pollo.  They  seem  unusually  simpatico — as 
il  one  person  had  hecn  divided  in  hall  to  make 

them,  lint  he  does  not  seek  an  example,  a  proof 
if  you  will,  in  Adam  and  I've  or  in  anything 
else.  Mis  speech  is  abstract,  deductive.  It  is  what 
I  imagine  a  conversation  with  Descartes  mighl 

be  like. 


MnlKA  is  time 


■"SLAND  LIFE,  AS  A  MODE  IN  ITSK1.K,  is  what 
(interests  him.  "An  island  is  a  matrix  into 
which  a  person  tits,"  he  -ays.  Months  later  I 
look  up  "matrix"  in  the  dictionary  and  realize 
that,  at  the  time.  I  had  only  partially  understood 
what  he  meant.  "Mother."  "The  womb."  "That 
within  which,  or  within  and  from  which,  some- 
thing originates,  take-  form,  or  develops."  "A 
die  or  mold  for  casting  or  shaping."  To  live  on 


.in  island,  you  must  gel  hack  to  first  causes, 
i-  almost  like  being  born  again.  At  least  that 
tin'  impression  I  get.  lake  Thoreau,  or  a  Hu< 
dhist  monk,  he  preaches:  Simplify!  Simplify 

They  do  without  a  refrigerator  and  as  a  p 
ward  are  relieved  of  the  expense,  the  bother,  an 
the  labor  of  dealing  with  bottled  gas  and  rcpai 
men.  I  h-  has  a  lawn  mower,  but  it  is  the  oh 
fashioned  push  kind  and  be  can  maintain  th; 
himself.  The  only  other  machine  they  own  is 
chain  saw,  and  he  admits  to  being  somewh; 
Sullied  by  its  posse— ion.  Without  it,  howeve) 
he  would  have  to  spend  most  of  bis  time  cuttin 
Wood  and  il  is  not  part  of  his  purpose  lo  enslav 
himself  to  the  land.  "Simplify"  conflicts  wit 
another  imperative  in  this  instance, of  the  chai 
saw:  "Have  command  over  your  time."  That  i 
the  greatest  advantage  to  their  way  of  life,  h> 
says.  The  old  cliche  that  time  is  money  is  mor 
true  in  reverse.  Taken  that  way,  no  one,  li 
feels,  is  richer  than  they  are.  The  tiny  stove  i) 
the  kitchen  is  their  only  source  of  heat,  how 
ever,  and  he  estimates  thai  they  hum  ten  ton 
of  wood  a  year.  Me  has  worked  out  a  time-mon 
e\  calculus.  If  the  chain  saw  saves  him  fivi 
hours  for  every  one  he  works,  and  he  uses  it,  say 
an  hour  a  day,  he  can  afford  what  it  costs  Inn 
when  it  breaks  down.  Also,  he  makes  his  owi 
lumber  with  il.  Me  can  cut  only  about  seventy 
led  a  day,  but  even  at  that  he  comes  out  wel 
ahead  when  one  takes  into  consideration  th( 
money,  labor,  and  time  involved  in  hauling 
hoards  here  from  the  mainland. 

\iid  there  arc  other  imperatives  to  consider 
Their  hope  is  that  when  they  die  they  will  leavt 
the  island  wilder  than  they  found  it.  "I  have" 
onlv  contempt  for  the  idea  of  man  as  the  lore1 
of  the  universe,"  he  says.  "There  is  no  reasor 
lo  develop  an  adversary  relationship  with  na- 
ture. ^  ou  can  coexist."  Not  only  do  they  not  kill, 
the  deer:  they  do  not  even  pick  the  mussels  thatt 
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I'  .'OI.INOOK  VINI'  YAI'DS,  NAI'A  VAI  I 


IF  YOU  CAN  TASTE  FOOD, 
YOU  CAN  TASTI  WINE. 


Contrary  to  popular  belief  you 'Ion  i  have 
.  come  from  <  Oxford  or  talk  funny  in  order  to 
Wte  wine 

Anyone,  man  or  woman,  with  a  nose,  a 
outh  and  a  tongue  *  ; j r (  become  proficient  in  I  ho 
[tof  wine  Lasting  All  it  takes  is  a  desire  to 
arn,  some  practice  and  the  discipline  to  stick  to 
■e  guidelines  which  we  are  now  going  to  set 
•rth  for  you  free  of  charge. 

There  is  something  in  it  for  us,  however,  in 
lat  if  more  people  developed  ib/t'ir  palates, 
lore  Inglenook  Wine  would  probably  be  sold, 
pcause  the  taste  of  our  win'-;  is  complex  onou?',h 
» challenge  the  best,  of  wine  tasters, 

8  PALA1  I  S  ARE  BE'!  I  I M  PHAN 1. 

I  f  you  re  just  goi  t  ing 
nong  friends 

f'or  one  thing,  it's 
reaper  because  the 
»st  of  the  wines  can 
if  defrayed  And  this 
lone  case  where  too 
(any  cooks  don  t  spoil 
•e  broth,  for  it  helps 

.  havo  '.ovoral  opinion',  on  a  wine  i  hai  is  par 
rularly  difficult  to  judge  So  select  6  or  8 
tends  who  are  as  interested  in  learning  bow  to 
*te  wine  as  you  are  and  get  them  together 
jut  tell  t  hem  to  check  their  cigarettes  at  the  door 

Wine  tasting  is  a  difficult  enough  business 
nder  ideal  conditions,  and  the  last  thing  you 
Bed  is  a  smoke  screen  between  you  and  the  wine 

rosra  or  ro  swallow, 

A  good  wine  list  should  include  a  selection 
related  wines  They  should  have  something  in 
pnmon,  such  as  vintage,  region,  varietal,  or  brand 
friis  gives  the  palate  a  better  chance  to  compare 
lie  wine  with  another  and  it  gives  the  tasting 
theme  Light  to  ten  wines  is  about,  right,  for 
(good  tasting  Any  more  than  this  and  your 
fcte  buds  start  to  get  confused  Always 
r/er  the  labels  when  tasting  and 
it,  don't  swallow  Remember,  this  is 
ivine  tasting,  not  a  drinking  bout, 
id  if  you  swallow  the  vine   our  — _ 
npressions  of  the  last  few  wines  will 
I  anything  but  clear  A  wine  case 
■if-full  of  sawdust  can  serve  as  an 
(cellent  make-shift,  spitoon 

fEVER  I  Rl.S'J  YOLK  MI.MORY. 

Even  the  best  of  wine  tasters  will 
irget  a  wine's  name  if  he  forgets  to 


take  notes,  So  always  have  paper  and  pen  handy 
Note  the  date  of  the  tasting,  name  of  the  wine, 
vintage  year,  bottler,  price,  and  a  description  of 
the  wine  s  appearance,  bouquet,  and  taste 

I  ry  to  keep  your  descriptions  brief  and  to 
the  point  I  describe  the  wine  as  clearly  as 
possibles©  that  later,  when  you  refer  to  your  note1 
you  will  be  able  to  recall  the  wine, 


ACIDITY  i  Natural  v/urnevj  n/hith  bitc<  '  Ij<  >  - ,  r ,  ■  >* 
AHOMA  :  l  he  perfume    the  i<r;>i"' 
BOUQUK'l  :  I  he  ■  well  <A  the  wlneil<x\t 
BODY  1  The  reeling  of  weight  in  the  mouth 
(JIfAKAt.T  Kl< : '  /.implexi!  v  In  a  win* 
CLEAN)  /  b*em  c    foreign  mattei 
DV.V.V:  A  l//'j'j'>':'     f •  j  1 1  rich  and  luting  i|uality 
l>l< y :  ( /,f(. ;,)<•'<•  absence  of  ■  veetnev 

I-.AK7  MVi  A  (fiin<;(;<l  ',1  Wganic  ta«U  ''f  >(><•  /<il 
KRl/ITYi  /  ripe  bul  nwl  neee<>%arily  grapy  *rnell 

PULL-BODJKDi  I  hick  in   si  1 

MRM/OW:  V/f'  riiJe  and  fell  matured 
wr>onY:  '   ■•■■I)  derived  from  aging  in  <>akca<»k< 


Arrnwl  with  this  informat  ion  and  willing  to 
put  in  several  hours  a  week,  you  should  be  able  to 
tuck  away  7,5  to  30  wines  a  year  in  your  memory 
f  -onsidering  t  ho  fact  1  hat  1  here  are  ov<  r  5  000 
wines  in  the  world,  this  should  l/eep  you  busy 
until  around  the  year  2I0'> 

WINE  IS  LIKE  MUSK 

I  hero  aro  only  t  wo  kinds  of  v/ino  wine  you 
gulp  and  wine  you  taste  I  rying  to  learn  wine 
tasting  with  a  'gulp  wine  is  like  trying  to  learn 
music  t  heor  y  on  a  /  a/00 

In  our  opinion,  the  bettor  tasting  wines 
should  be  the  following 

A.  Estate  bottled.  I  bis  means  thai 
over  y  grape  use- 1  in  » ho  /.  me  s  pro-  lu<  1  ion  was 
grown,  picked  and  crushed  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  vintner   I'  takes  this  kind  of 
care  to  pnxJuce  a  truly  great  wine 

H.  Napa  Valh-y.  I  I  e    -a  pa  •  a  I  io '/  of  f  -all  for 
nia  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  finest  wine  producing 
area  outside  of  I  ranee,  and  it  consistently 
produces  wines  worthy  of  tasting 

C.  Vintage  dated.  Sunshine  and 

■ 
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cling  to  the  rocks  of  their  shores.  Ahimsa:  rev- 
erence for  life.  The  reason  I  saw  no  dead 
branches  in  the  woods  is  that  he  will  not  cut  a 
living  tree.  Limited  to  gathering  only  dead  wood 
for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he  has  cleaned 
the  forest  of  its  dead  growth  to  a  radius  of 
some  four  hundred  yards  from  the  house.  At 
sixty,  he  cannot  hope  to  clear  the  whole  island, 
hut  he  will  have  made  a  good  start. 

Island  living  is  an  adult  experience,  he  be- 
lieves. Existing  in  a  community  makes  it  easier- 
to  be  happy  living  on  an  island.  If  you  have 
simplified  your  life,  become  the  lord  of  time  and 
not  its  slave,  and  have  truly  come  to  think  of 
yourself  as  coexisting  with  all  the  rest  of  what 
lives,  then  a  wonderful  thing  happens.  You  de- 
velop  "a  companionship  with  the  impersonal. 
The  shores  of  the  island  become  your  own 
perimeter.  I  can  only  refer  to  it  as  a  crypto- 
religious  experience:  to  care  for  something 
beyond  yourself.  It  took  several  years  for  us  to 
begin  to  experience  this,  but  even  when  we  first 
came  here  we  knew  immediately  that  although 
everything  was  new,  nothing  was  strange.  Is- 
lands are  like  people.  No  two  are  the  same.  We 
looked  for  a  long  time  until  we  found  ours." 

They  were  brought  up  in  California,  where 
he  later  worked  as  an  engineer.  They  had  moved 
from  the  city  to  the  suburbs  to  the  country,  and 
they  always  knew  that  some  day  they  would  set- 
tle on  an  island.  So  they  planned  their  lives  ac- 
cordingly. They  could  not  live  on  an  island  and 
have  children.  It  would  be  unfair  to  them.  They 
studied  maps  and  rejected  numerous  possibil- 
ities in  Canada  as  well  as  the  United  States.  The 
Thousand  Islands  were  too  close  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence waterway.  The  San  Juan  Islands,  near 
Seattle,  were  unsuitable  because  there  was  no 
real  winter.  "We  finally  decided  on  the  Maine 
coast  for  its  beauty,  its  remoteness,  and  for  the 
fact  that  islands  were  not  in  demand  at  that  time 
and  we  would  be  able  to  afford  to  purchase  one 
should  we  find  it." 

Trained  as  an  engineer,  he  knew  that  the 
more  complicated  anything  was  the  more  time 
and  money  would  be  involved  in  fixing  it.  Sim- 
plify! Simplify!  Thus  the  dory.  It  was  both  sea- 
worthy and  inexpensive.  Yes,  they  still  use  it. 
They  plan  their  departure  and  arrival  around 
the  high  tide,  which  is  simple  enough;  and  in 
winter  they  take  care  to  pick  their  day. 

There  are  two  small  vegetable  gardens  be- 
hind the  house,  but  for  most  of  the  year  they 
live  on  canned  food  and  homemade  bread.  Ac- 
cording to  the  time-money  calculus,  it  was  cheap- 
er to  buy  vegetables  than  to  clear  the  land,  grow 
them,  and  put  them  up.  "Bread.  That  really  is 
the  staff  of  life,"  he  said;  and  his  wife,  speak- 
ing for  the  first  time,  asked  me  if  I  would  enjoy 
some  iced  tea.  I  said  I  would  and  she  went  out- 
side to  get  a  jar  from  where  it  was  cooling  in 
the  well. 


W  SUPPOSE  I  HAD  REGISTERED  SURPRISE  iat 

1  lover  of  nature  could  accommodate  I  I 
to  canned  foods,  for  he  took  it  upon  him  Ifi 
explain  in  more  detail.  When  he  was  a  J 
man  he  lived  for  some  time  with  his  uncljai 
farm  in  the  Midwest.  It  had  taught  hird 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  slavery  to  thehn 
It  was  the  same,  in  fact,  as  slavery  to  til 
was  absurd  to  think  that  you  could  live  ( >\ 
land  and  maintain  your  freedom.  To  be 
pendent  you  had  to  have  some  money.  No  e 
much,  much  less  than  most  people  would  I  n 
a  nest  egg.  So  he  had  worked  as  an  en«ie 
and  saved  for  the  time  when  they  would  J 
enough.  How  much  was  enough?  I  was  h 
to  ask  him,  but  I  didn't  feel  I  could.  "Pat 
and  thrift  are  unfashionable  virtues,"  he} 

The  tea  was  cool  and  refreshing.  Shf 
placed  a  dish  of  cookies  on  the  table  bet 
us  and  suddenly  I  saw  what  they  were 
without  thinking,  burst  out,  "Hermit  cook 
They  both  laughed,  and  he  said,  "Oh,  we'r, 
unsociable.  We  enjoy  seeing  people  and" 
drop  in  quite  often,  during  the  summer  p; 
ularly.  In  fact,  that's  another  of  my  theo 
that  an  island  makes  you  warmer,  as  a  pe  i 
not  colder.  I've  always  thought,  though,  m 
Will  Rogers  was  joking  when  he  said,  T  rjfl 
met  a  man  I  didn't  like.'  "  The  atmospheres 
suddenly  changed.  The  philosopher  and  his  1 
were  human  beings  after  all,  with  a  sens  Oi 
humor;  I  felt  I  could  ask  questions  now  wit  I 
appearing  to  search  for  chinks  in  their  aril 

"What  about  hermits?"  I  asked.  "Do  9 
know  any?"  I'd  been  to  many  islands  but  I 
never  met  a  hermit,  nor  even  heard  of  one  I 
was  still  alive. 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "We  had  one  as  a  neigl  n 
for  many  years."  He  named  an  island  al  jj 
half  a  mile  from  theirs  and  then  added  ttul 
was  several  years  before  they  met.  "He  finj 
came  to  call  on  us,  was  very  apologetic  fori 
having  done  so  sooner;  but  he  claimed  tha« 
just  hadn't  had  the  time,  that  he  was  at  Id 
four  years  behind  in  his  work." 

I  laughed.  "What  an  excuse!" 

"It  seems  strange  to  you  that  he  should  h| 
said  that?" 

"Well,  of  course,"  I  went  on.  "What  wi 
could  he  possibly  be  behind  in,  and  four  ye 
behind  at  that?  You  said  yourself  that  the  gr 
thing  about  this  sort  of  life  is  that  you  hi 
so  much  free  time." 

"And  you  saw  that  as  meaning  there  was| 
work  to  be  done?" 

"Only  the  kind  you  wanted  to  do." 

"So  work  is  something  someone  else  says  y 
must  do,  or  pays  you  for  doing?" 

Naturally,  you  could  set  yourself  projects, 
said.  But  that  wasn't  the  same  as  having  thin 
you  had  to  do. 

"I  knew  immediately  what  he  meant  and  w 
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Beamingly  yours. 


JiMB 


The  spirit  for  holidays 
past  and  present. 


JIM  BEAM.  The  world's  finest 
Bourbon  is  all  dressed  up  for 

(Holiday  giving.  With  the  sterling 
look  of  embossed  pink  and  silver 
foil.  Topped  by  a  puff  of 
pink  ribbon. 


Beam 


THE  HOLIDAY  SPIRIT  FOR  6  GENERATIONS. 

Fifths  and  half  gallons  in  pink  and  silver  foil  wrap.  Pmk  bow  on  fifths.  Quarts  in  blut  "id  silver  foil  wrap  with  blue  bow. 
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very  pleased  he'd  taken  the  trouble  to  come 
over.  He  stayed  only  a  short  time.  Some  years 
later  he  died.  We  used  to  wave  back  and  forth 
when  we  saw  each  other  on  the  shore.  He  was 
perfectly  friendly.  It  was  just  clear  that  he  liked 
to  live  alone." 

I  said  that  for  me  the  amazing  thing  was  that 
a  person  could  live  by  himself,  or  even  with  just 
one  other  person,  and  keep  busy  enough  to  be 
happy.  That  was  surely  a  feat  in  itself,  one  that 
most  people  wouldn't  be  capable  of. 

"Most  people  wouldn't  be  happy  doing  it," 
he  said.  "That's  quite  true.  But  the  problem  is 
not  in  thinking  up  things  to  do.  Even  on  an 
island,  and  living  as  we  do,  there  are  not  enough 
hours  in  the  day.  But  then  we  don't  really  think 
in  terms  of  days,  more  of  years  and  seasons. 
Days  don't  matter.  They  drift  into  one  another. 
You  pick  up  where  you  left  off.  Nothing  is  so 
urgent  that  it  can't  be  postponed." 

"But  then  what  about  your  hermit  friend?" 
I  said.  "Apparently  he  didn't  feel  that  way  if  it 
took  so  long  for  him  to  come  over  and  see  you." 

"It  wasn't  his  work,  that's  all.  Visiting  people, 
taking  time  out  to  be  sociable,  as  we  call  it, 
wasn't  natural  to  him.  He  regarded  it  as  an 
obligation." 

"But  isn't  it  an  obligation  for  you  to  get  in 
all  that  wood?" 

"No.  It's  a  joy.  We  love  the  process  of  gath- 
ering wood.  The  only  time  we  feel  any  sense  of 
obligation  is  when  we  have  to  row  to  the  main- 
land for  supplies.  That's  why  we  put  it  off  for 
as  long  as  we  can.  We  do  enjoy  rowing,  though, 
so  even  that  day  is  not  entirely  wasted.  You  see, 
we're  happy.  All  the  time.  Why  else  would  we 
be  here?" 

Obligations  and  evil 

IF  his  wife's  face  had  now  broadened  even 
more,  into  a  smile  that  almost  hurt  it  was  so 
beautiful  to  look  at;  if  there  had  been  anything 
smug  or  even  pleased  about  the  way  he  had  said 
it,  I  would  have  hated  or  pitied  them.  We  sat  in 
silence  there,  in  this  tiny  room,  until  a  voice 
within  me  insisted  on  being  heard.  I  think, 
otherwise,  that  the  three  of  us  might  have  sat 
there  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  without  exchang- 
ing a  word;  sat  there  smiling,  like  lunatics, 
until  the  sun  went  down,  until  the  moon  rose, 
until  the  night  itself  dissolved  into  dawn.  Per- 
haps even  longer  than  that. 

In  those  moments  of  silence  I  traveled  with 
them  over  the  island  I  had  not  yet  really  seen. 
Silently,  we  moved  through  the  woods,  he  lead- 
ing, scouting  for  wood.  The  tree,  when  we  found 
it,  had  blown  over  some  time  ago,  he  said,  and 
would  be  dry  enough  now  to  burn.  There  was 
snow  on  the  ground;  broken  twigs — black  spots 
on  the  whiteness — and  little  footsteps  every- 


where: the  tiny  tracks  of  field  mice,  the  dl 
imprint  of  birds'  feet  damasking  the  pJ 
surface;  here  and  there  the  signs  of  battle 
mishings  for  food,  perhaps;  scattered  fee- 
dark  holes  in  the  snow,  the  blood  maj 
death.  Straining  at  our  ropes,  we  dragj 
heavy  log  through  the  silent,  windless 
.she  sweeping  a  narrow  path  before  us  wt 
trailing  branches;  he  and  I  holding  the 
tween   us  on   the  downhill   runs,  feelii 
weight  of  it  in  our  calves  and  thighs 
pulled  it  over  a  rise  in  the  track;  knowinl 
the  next  log,  the  larger  half  of  the  tree,  wol 
easier  to  get  back  now  that  a  sluice  had] 
made  for  its  passage  in  the  foot-deep 
the  crisp  coolness  of  the  air  burning  mi 
lungs,  purifying  them  for  the  winter's  w^ 
gathering  wood. 


mjow,  in  my  mind,  it  was  early  spring 
[^j  was  by  myself,  crouched  under  a  lec 
rock  where  he  had  placed  me,  watching  tl 
gles.  The  majesty  of  their  soaring.  The  glitj 
eye,  the  sharp,  hooked  beak.  One  of  them 
field  mouse  not  twenty  feet  from  me:  the  rJ 
his  descent,  the  viselike  talon,  the  pathetic  s| 
the  heavy  tread  of  wingbeat,  the  tremor 
the  tattered  matting  of  palest  spring  graJ 
side  a  rock,  the  squawks  that  I  could  barel 
from  the  huge  nest  of  branches  sixty  feet 
us  at  the  top  of  a  dead  spruce,  as  the  greaj 
wheeled  toward  it.  Sounds  everywhere  I 
dripping  of  water,  the  rat-tat-tat  of  an  inv 
woodpecker,  the  woods  filled  with  twitte 
and  sharp,  bright  clarions  of  song,  a  black 
against  the  sky  above  a  cliff  as  yet  another 
of  the  yearly  migration  broke  against  the  is 

Summer:  the  three  of  us  pausing  in  the 
above  the  western  beach  to  pick  a  cupf 
raspberries  for  dinner;  mushrooms  in  the  v, 
on  the  way  home;  Indian  pipes:  I  gather 
for  her  to  see  her  smile;  pea  vines  trel 
the  garden  stockade,  he  and  I  pinchinj 
enough  for  supper  without  seeming  to  stc 
all,  throwing  the  swollen  pods  into  her  ski 
she  stands  holding  it  out  at  arm's  length  b 
her,  smiling. 

Yet,  the  question  formed  within  me  ur 
finally  burst  out:  "And  what  about  other  pe( 
Have  you  no  obligation  to  them?" 

"I  think  of  it  this  way,"  he  said,  turnir| 
his  seat  slightly,  though  still  not  quite  fa 
me.  "When  you  live  with  others,  you  ca 
avoid  doing  evil.  You  do  it  unintentionally 
the  time.  Man  is  used  to  evil.  It's  the  nalc 
concomitant  of  acquisitiveness  and  competii 
So  he  invents  it  if  he  does  not  find  enough 
in  his  surroundings.  Medical  science  can 
diseases  but  not  disease.  On  an  island  non 
this  holds  true.  I  could  not  do  evil  to  others 
wished  to.  So  my  not  doing  evil  becomes, 
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—       ANNOUNCING  A  SPECIAL  23-DAY  i 
TO  PLACES  AS  DIVERSE  AS  MACHU  PICCHU,  THE  AMAZON  RIVER, 
THE  GALAPAGOS  ISLANDS,  THE  MEXICAN  RIVIERA, 
AND  THE  T.S.S.  FAIRSEA. 


On  March  9, 1974,  one  of  the 
world's  great  cruise  ships  sails 
from  Los  Angeles  on  a  23-day  luxury 
cruise  of  unparalleled  adventure. 
Ports  of  call  range  from  the  jet-set 
elegance  of  Acapulco  and  Puerto 
Vallarta  to  the  Galapagos  Islands  and 
the  Panama  Canal.  With  a  train 
excursion  to  Machu  Picchu,  lost  city 
of  the  Incas;  or  a  side  trip  to  an 


1  unusual  Peruvian  hotel  in  the  heart 

P  of  the  Amazon. 

And  for  23  days  your  home  will 
be  the  TS.S.  Fairsea,  where  all 
the  accommodations,  activities  and 
entertainment  are  first  class.  The 
Fairsea  is  just  the  right  size  for  such 
a  cruise,  with  spacious  rooms,  private 
facilities,  and  a  charming  Italian 
crew  trained  in  the  Continental 


tradition  of  impeccable  service. 

As  you  might  guess, 
this  unusual  trip  will  book  rathe : 
quickly.  Be  sure  you're  aboard. 
See  your  travel  agent  now.  He'l  ■ 
handle  the  arrangements,  and  c  i 
you  a  handsome  brochure  desc  h: 
the  cruise  in  detail.  Or  write: 
Sitmar  Cruises,  3303  Wilshire  E  \  c 
Los  Angeles,  California  90010.  ! 


SITMAR  f  CRUISES 

The  T.S.S.  Fairsea  is  of  Liberian  registry. 


lanner  of  speaking,  a  positive  good.  Similarly, 
jere  are  no  diseases  to  catch  out  here.  Neither 
f  us  has  had  so  much  as  a  cold  since  we've 
een  here.  And  nio>t  illnesses  are  mental  in 
rigin.  Even  the  doctors  will  tell  you  that.  So 
|e  Jo  not  allow  ourselves  to  think  about  such 
lings.  The  mind  itself  is  a  kind  of  island,  you 
)ie.  It  need  not  allow  itself  to  be  invaded.  Actu- 
Uy,  you  simply  can't  have  fears.  It  would  be 
ke  boring  holes  in  a  dam." 

"But  then  what  of  your  power  to  do  good?" 

said,  somewhat  sharply,  feeling  that  he  had 
one  too  far.  "Don't  we  have  positive  obliga- 
ons  toward  one  another?"  And  then,  before  he 
juld  answer.  I  added,  unable  to  hide  a  trace 
f  bitterness  in  my  voice,  "Don't  you  ever  feel 
lilty  owning  all  this?" 

Without  responding  to  my  tone,  he  said, 
With  most  of  us  the  evil  we  do  outweighs  the 
ood,  and  I  have  no  particular  talents  that  would 
lake  me  think  myself  an  exception.  As  for 
nit,  that  feeling  is  a  carry-over  from  a  society 
■t  is  so  overpopulated  that  it  is  becoming 
euiotic  on  the  subject  of  ownership.  We  let 
■pie  use  our  beaches.  We  haven't  put  up  'No 
■spassing'   signs.  And  yet,  in  the  last  few 
Irs  we  have  seen  that  they  will  light  fires  prac- 
jlly  in  the  woods  and  not  even  put  them  out 
[en  they  leave.  We  cannot  allow  this  to  go  on. 
der  those  circumstances  would  you  feel  guilty 
king  them  off,  if  you  were  me?" 
Bo,  I  had  to  admit,  I  would  not.  He  and  I 
|e  in  agreement,  but  I  saw  that  his  wife  was 
I.  Her  words,  the  first  of  any  length  that  she 
1  spoken,  came  out  haltingly;  she  apologized 
Kusely  for  not  being  able  to  make  herself 
"Jr,  but  she  had  become  unused  to  talking, 
I  said.  What  worried  her  was  the  possibility 
I  some  young  people  might  come  and  set 
camp  and  refuse  to  leave.  She  didn't  think 
jd  be  able  to  force  them  to  go,  whether  out 
Ihyness  or  principle  I  could  not  say. 
What  would  you  do?"  he  said  to  me. 
I'd  kick  them  off,"  I  said.  "And  if  they 
pldn't  go,  I'd  get  the  sheriff."  He  nodded  and 
looked  less  puzzled  and  more  herself  again; 
it  was  only  I,  apparently,  who  felt  the  hor- 
|of  what  I  had  said.  For,  if  it  came  to  that,  if 
had  to  defend  oneself  physically,  the  joy 
Id  be  gone. 

1  only  worry,  sometimes,  about  others  wor- 
g  about  us,"  she  said,  and  then  the  last  flick- 

If  anxiety  left  her  face.  "I  wish  they  wouldn't, 
won  can't  stop  them." 
le  explained  to  me  that  the  only  radio  they 
was  a  small  transistor  and  that  they  had 
berately  not  purchased  a  ship-to-shore  be- 
Be,  as  he  said,  "That  would  be  like  leaving 
jfoot  on  the  mainland."  Still,  a  lobsterman 
?d  of  theirs  had  persuaded  them  to  put  up 
gpole  near  where  the  dory  was  pulled  up 
fie  shore,  so  they  could  run  the  flag  at  half 


mast  if  they  were  in  trouble.  To  please  him, 
more  than  for  any  other  reason,  they  had  put 
up  the  pole,  but  he  admitted  that  they  hadn't 
yet  put  up  the  flag.  That  was  all  right,  though, 
and  their  friend  understood.  The  flag  was  down 
there  in  a  box  next  to  the  pole.  It  just  meant 
that  when  the  time  came,  one  of  them  would 
be  raising  instead  of  lowering  it,  that  was  all. 
It  amounted  to  the  same  thing. 

Meaning  and  mystery 

IT  WAS  TIME  TOR  ME  TO  LEAVE,  I  told  them.  I 
had  interrupted  their  reading  and  had  caused 
them  to  waste  most  of  their  afternoon.  They 
insisted  that  this  was  not  so  and  that  it  had  been 
a  pleasure,  and  he  asked  if  I  would  like  to  walk 
with  him  down  to  the  summer  house  on  my 
way  back.  "It  looks  out  over  the  sea,"  he  said. 
"We  often  spend  a  few  weeks  there  in  July  or 
August.  It  makes  a  nice  change.  We  have  no 
view  here,  as  you  see,  because  we  need  the  pro- 
tection of  the  woods  in  winter.  We  don't  take 
advantage  of  the  water  as  much  as  we  might,  for 
we  re  neither  of  us  sailors;  and  it's  good  for  us 
to  enlarge  our  horizons  from  time  to  time." 
Robinson  Crusoe,  too,  had  the  need  for  a  sum- 
mer house,  1  thought  a>  I  followed  him  down  a 
path.  A  bird  that  was  unfamiliar  to  me  sang  in 
the  woods,  and  I  asked  him  what  it  was.  He 
said  he  didn't  know  and  added  that  neither  of 
them  was  much  on  natural  history,  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  he  was  a 
disciple  of  Thoreau,  but  he  said  he'd  read  Wal- 
den  only  once  and  didn't  own  a  copy.  "We  have 
a  set  of  Dickens  we  read  through  every  year  or 
so.  We  find  we  don't  need  many  books." 

The  summer  house  was  a  hexagon,  not  more 
than  ten  or  twelve  feet  across,  with  a  stove  in 
the  middle,  cabinets  and  sink  in  one  corner, 
fold-up  bunks  along  the  walls  next  to  it,  and  a 
desk  in  the  corner  that  looked  out  over  the 
Atlantic.  He'd  made  everything  himself  except 
the  stove  and  the  sink,  including  the  boards, 
which  he'd  cut  from  island  trees  with  his  chain 
saw.  There  were  blinds  at  each  of  the  front  win- 
dows and  I  saw  that  he  had  made  these,  too, 
whittled  out  each  lattice  and  connected  one  to 
the  other  with  tiny  loops  of  wire.  It  would  have 
taken  him  weeks;  they  were  about  the  nearest 
thing  to  a  decoration  that  I  had  yet  seen.  He 
pulled  them  up  and  I  sat  there  at  his  desk  for  a 
moment  looking  out  past  some  small  trees  to 
where  the  sea  washed  the  pebbles  of  the  beach. 

Later,  when  I  said  goodbye  to  him,  back 
where  I'd  left  my  boat,  I  tried  to  look  him  in 
the  eye  to  see  if  there  was  anything  there  that 
would  explain  all  this  to  me,  whether  or  not 
he'd  found  what  everyone  has  always  looked 
for.  But  all  the  time  he  kept  his  face  turned 
slightly  away.  □ 


"I  approached 
her  as  I  would 
a  peasant  in 
some  country 
where  I  know 
not  one  word  of 
the  language, 
or  as  I  might  a 
deer  or  some 
other  animal 
that  was  hurt 
and  that  I 
did  not  want 
to  alarm 
any  further." 
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COMMENTARY 


On  hidden  pornography  and  other  ills 


SAVE 

THE  CHILDREN 

It  is  axiomatic  that  the  art  on  which 
one  is  weaned  determines  to  a  large 
extent  the  adult  one  will  become.  The 
characters  that  people  the  pages  of 
our  various  Mother  Goose  compendia, 
and  consequently  the  innocent  minds 
of  our  children,  exhibit  various  de- 
grees of  sexual  and  social  unhealth 
and  provide  little  in  the  way  of  that 
wholesome  and  exemplary  behavior 
so  necessary  for  malleable  youth.  In- 
deed, a  Mother  Goose  anthology  is 
nothing  more  than  a  cryptic  casebook 
of  sexual  aberration,  abnormal  sub- 
limation, and  general  licentious  liv- 
ing— from  the  obvious  Oedipal  urge 
contained  in  the  name  given  this  rib- 
ald collection  to  the  clearly  unnat- 
ural ( though  apparently  mutual )  at- 
tachment between  Mary  and  her  lamb. 

The  sexual  inadequacies  of  three 
famous  Mother  Goose  (hereinafter 
abbreviated  as  MG)  personages  evi- 
dently stem  from  obsessive  concern 
with  their  diminutive  size — I  refer  of 
course  to  Little  Miss  Muffet,  Little 
Jack  Horner,  and  Little  Tommy 
Tucker.  The  astute  reader  will  note 
that  the  stories  of  all  three  revolve 
around  eating — from  time  immemori- 
al a  metaphor  for  the  sexual  appetite. 
The  first  two  form  companion  pieces 
— both  dealing  with  overt  autoeroti- 
cism  and  latent  homosexuality.  The 
third  offers  a  variation  on  the  theme, 
for  Tommy's  inadequacy  stems  from 
impotence,  physically  and  not  psycho- 
logically induced. 

Little  Miss  Muffet:  The  tuffet  on 
which  Miss  Muffet  sat  is  not,  as  usu- 
ally assumed,  a  seat  like  a  hassock  or 
stool,  but  rather,  in  keeping  with  the 
diminutive  motif,  a  small  tuff  or 
"rock  composed  of  the  finer  kinds  of 
volcanic  detritus  usually  more  or  less 
stratified  and  in  various  stages  of 
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consolidation"  ( Webster's  Third  New 
International  Dictionary) .  The  young 
lady  in  question  receives  self-induced 
sexual  gratification  from  being  so 
seated,  but  she  fears  the  normal  chan- 
nels for  such  arousal.  When  the  many- 
legged  spider  seats  himself  alongside 
her,  attempting  to  share  in  her  soli- 
tude, his  multiple  appendages  send 
her  scampering  in  phallic  fright. 

Little  Jack  Horner:  The  male 
counterpart  of  Miss  Muffet  is  also  an 
isolate,  whose  solitary  tendencies  are 
heightened  by  the  social  nature  of  the 
season.  Jack  Horner  (the  aptness  of 
his  name  needs  no  gloss),  apparently 
at  the  mercy  of  an  oral  fixation,  uses 
his  thumb  as  an  eating  utensil,  there- 
by "legitimatizing"  his  secret  plea- 
sure. From  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
his  thumb-sucking  is  merely  a  sym- 
bolical statement  of  his  masturbation. 
The  closing  line  erases  any  doubts, 
establishing  with  finality  his  self- 
love:  "What  a  good  boy  am  I!" 

Little  Tommy  Tucker:  He  has  a 
somewhat  different  problem,  one 
evoking  both  pity  and  horror  (cf. 
Aristotle,  The  Poetics  )  on  the  part  of 
the  reader.  Poor  Tom's  a  eunuch, 
undoubtedly  having  been  castrated 
to  preserve  his  countertenor  range. 
Hence  the  relationship  between  mu- 
sic and  sex — "he  sang  for  his  sup- 

Nancy  E.  LaRoche  is  a  teacher  and 
free-lance  writer.  Martin  Krakow  ski 
is  a  consultant  who  frequently  writes 
and  lectures  on  management  and  re- 
search problems. 

Harper's  welcomes  brief  contribu- 
tions from  all  of  its  readers  who  find 
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statement.  Please  send  entries,  in- 
cluding stamped,  self-addressed  en- 
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per."  His  lack  of  virility  finds  1 1 
reflection  in  his  bland,  sterile  c  I 
white  bread  and  butter,  which  1  ] 
not  even  the  strength  to  bre<!( 
himself.  References  to  a  knife  c  j 
the  fact  that  he  will  never  ]  i 
round  off  this  paean  to  impoter : 

m 

Would  that  I  could  stop  tin  I 
this  trek  through  the  MG  ban  I 
but  evidence  of  the  evil  lurki.; 
the  pages  perused  by  our  pn;i 
abounds.  Consider  Georgie  Pf'j 
the  classic  casebook  homosexua 
his  predilection  for  things  fer>a 
(pudding  and  pie);  his  sadist 
sire  to  inflict  pain  on  women  n 
ing  them  cry);  and  his  avers'n 
socializing  with  straight  males* 
ning  away ) .  In  a  similar  vein  w.  i 
the  fine  lady  upon  the  white  h(  >< 
Banbury  Cross.  This  type  of  v  n 
given  to  horsemanship  is  welbo 
mented  in  numerous  case  stud  is, 
is  the  satisfaction  she  derives  id 
the  horse.  Yet  should  anyone  ms 
point,  the  versifier  makes  everh 
explicit  in  the  opening  words,  R 
a  cock-horse." 

True,  there  are  MG  figures  h 
sexual  orientation  seems  less  t& 
ing,  couples  such  as  Peter  am 
wife,  or  the  King  and  Queii 
Hearts,  who  project  some  senva 
of  harmony  and  normality.  Tl  | 
riest  of  sleuths,  however,  se  I 
truth  beneath  this  surface  di:  U 
Peter's  wife  had  repeatedly  at  n 
ed  to  flee  him:  "Had  a  wi  ( 
couldn't  keep  her."  Why?  Gi\ 
name,  his  epithet  "pumpkin-ll 
and  the  object  in  whic  h  he  dor  ci 
his  wife,  the  reader  can  dnfl 
own  conclusions  as  to  the  abi  n 
practices  the  poor  woman  w 
strained  to  engage  in. 


:.e  King  and  (^ueen  of  Hearts  ran 
c  itable  love  machine.  Clearly  the 
In  (var.  quean)  is  a  madam,  the 
I  a  pimp,  and  the  tarts — well, 

I  lesser  writers  fail  to  credit  their 
J  ;rs  with  any  degree  of  literary 
jjiistication  at  all.  The  knave  (a 
li  of  social  and  not  moral  rank  j , 
n  of  the  few  pure-minded  lads 
did  in  MG,  failed  in  his  attempt  to 

I I  up  the  court  and  its  courtesans, 
look  the  tarts  "clean  away,"'  hut 
lived  for  his  zeal  only  a  beating 
■A  the  king-pimp.  Evil  triumphs 
■  prostitution  flourishes  in  these 
a  ly  fabliaux. 

I  iie  vendress  selling  hot  cross  buns 
jflaims  her  wares  as  she  walks  the 
i  ts.  It  does  not  require  excessive 
jrination  to  conjure  up  what  is 
a  i  peddled  for  "one  a  penny,  two 
Inny"  under  the  counterfeit  coin 
I lot  cross  buns."  The  true  horror 


here  comes  from  the  caller's  urging 
parental  participation  in  this  pro- 
curement: "If  you  have  no  daugh- 
ters,/Give  them  to  your  sons." 

It  seems  also  probable,  though  less 
susceptible  of  irrefutable  proof,  that 
the  same  theme  is  being  dealt  with  as 
Mistress  Mary  tends  her  garden  of 
earthly  delights.  She  is  contrary,  i.e., 
runs  counter  to  the  prevailing  moral 
standards — even  those  of  her  subcul- 
ture, for  her  brothel  is  apparently  co- 
ed, flourishing  with  both  cockle  shells 
and  pretty  maids. 

These  "hey  diddle  diddle"  nursery 
rhymes,  these  tales  of  voyeur  dogs 
laughing  lewdly  at  cats  with  fiddle 
fetishes,  this  tripe,  this  trash,  this 
English-language  travesty  that  goes 
by  the  collective  name  of  MG,  must, 
when  judged  by  the  average  man 
applying  contemporary  community 
standards,  be  said  to  appeal  to  pruri- 


ent interest.  With  its  doggerel 
and  puerile  rhymes,  its  lack  of  liter- 
ary merit  is  beyond  contesting.  Cl  - 
over, in  subject  matter  it  portraj 
graphically,  for  anyone  with  imag 
nation    (and    children    dwell    in  a 
world  of  imagination  I,  acts  our  vari- 
ous governmental  bodies  have  seen 
fit   to  legislate  against.  ltisidiou.Tt 
and  invidiously  ,  their  guile  disguised 
as  ingenuousness,  these  bawdy  poems 
pervert  the  minds  and  morals  of  our 
young.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  a  gen- 
eration nursed  on  ribald  rhymes  is 
later   lured   by   the   appalling  esca- 
pades and   musings   of   a  Leopold 
Bloom  or  a  Humbert  Humbert? 

Concerned,  clean-living  citizens 
everywhere  should  begin  their  cru- 
sade against  this  pornography  of  the 
playroom. 

— Nancy  E.  LaRoche 
Hartford,  Conn. 
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logenic  ills"   or  "iatrogenicity" 
(  been  applied  of  late  to  morbid 
itions  attributed  to  physicians, 
sitals,  and  public  health  services, 
nidant  surgery,  neuroses  engen- 
d  by  psychiatrists,  and  infections 
ad  by  hospitals  are  among  the 
nples.  "Iatrogeny"  is  useful  in 
mating  ills  due  to  the  state  of  the 
ical  arts  as  distinguished  from 
pdual  malpractice  cases. 
ie  third  edition  of  Webster's  Un- 
Igeil  Dictionary  is  the  first  major 
':o  include  the  entry  "iatrogenic." 
anees  in  medical  sciences  and 
ring  public   concern  about  the 
h  industry  created  a  need  for 
terms:   "iatrogeny"  has  been 
dng  currency. 

i  deference  to  the  eminence  and 
•rical  role  of  the  medical  profes- 
.,  some  writers  use  "iatrogeny" 
i  generic  term  designating  misfor- 
s  induced  by  those  who  were 
ft,  trained,  or  elected  to  cure,  pre- 
or  alleviate  them.  We  prefer 
?  specific  terms  expressing  the 
I  diversity  of  professional  creativ- 
The  short  glossary  below  will  aid 
:  rs  concerned  with  public  affairs. 

\omogenic:  Caused  or  induced 
conomists;  there  is  economogen- 
nflation,  unemployment,  reces- 
,  unbalanced  budget,  gold  drain, 
yet  more  inflation. 


ARCHOGENIC:  Brought  about  by  gov- 
ernments, rulers,  politicians,  civil  ser- 
vants, and  policemen;  there  are  angi- 
ogenic wars,  disorders,  law-breaking, 
fiscal  and  trade  imbalances,  econom- 
ic stagnation,  etc.  Archogenic  and 
economogenic  miseries  are  closely 
related  and  often  difficult  to  distin- 
guish. Medical  inflation  is  a  joint 
iatrogenic  and  archogenic  process,  as 
amply  documented  in  studies  of  Med- 
icare, Medicaid,  and  kindred  exam- 
ples of  official  generosity. 

TECHNOGENIC:  Effected  by  managers, 
scientists,  engineers,  planners,  and 
other  technocrats:  armament  races, 
air  and  water  pollution,  labor  unrest, 
and  shortages  of  various  commodi- 
ties are  frequently  technogenic. 

LOGOGENIC:  Originated  by  orators, 
advertisers,  writers,  and  journalists. 
The  fear  of  logogeny  is  primordial 
and  archogenic  censorship  goes  back 
to  antiquity  ("Silence  is  golden"). 
Jawboning  is  both  archogenic  and 
logogenic.  The  relation  between  arch- 
ogeny  and  logogeny  is  a  crucial  as- 
pect of  any  civilization.  "Better 
pointed  bullets  than  pointed 
speeches"  (Bismarck).  "The  pen  is 
mightier  than  the  sword"  (Bulwer- 
Lytton  ).  "Ideas  are  much  more  fatal 
than  guns"  (Lenin).  Cf.  Article  I  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights. 


CYBERGENIC:  Caused  directly  or  in- 
directly by  controllers,  especially 
government  officials.  The  controls 
are  imposed  to  reverse  the  conse- 
quences of  archogenic  and  economo- 
genic crises. 

scholiogenic:  Due  to  schools,  teach- 
ers, and  educators;  there  is  scholio- 
genic ignorance,  frustration,  infan- 
tilism, profligacy,  anti-intellectual- 
ism,  etc.  Prominent  students  claim 
that  all  ills  enumerated  above  are  es- 
sentially scholiogenic. 

I  he  omission  of  other  occupations  is 
no  mark  of  disrespect.  We  encourage 
the  readers  to  extend  our  incomplete 
glossary.  E.g.,  why  not  introduce 
"comicogenic  boredom"  to  denote 
tedium  and  listlessness  caused  by 
comedians,  entertainers,  and  after- 
dinner  speakers? 

One  can  make  up  a  word  first  and 
then  think  of  a  concept  behind  it,  as 
is  commonly  done  in  advertising  and 
academic  discourse.  "Demogenic," 
"exogenic,"  and  "gynogenic"  are  cer- 
tainly suggestive.  "Anthropogeny"  is 
useful  in  discussions  of  pollution  in 
which  the  specialists  and  public  play 
complementary  roles.  In  this  extend- 
ed context  new  terms  would  not  be 
limited  to  trades  and  professions. 

— Martin  Krakowski 
Bethesda,  Md. 
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Tl IK  GREATEST  WA RRIORS 

In  Michael  Howard 


(to  be  published    by   Scribners  in 


1974). 

»  m  [NSTOIS  <  in  rchill.  Charles  cle 
▼  T  Gaulle.  No  novelist  could  have 
invented  more  appropriate  names  for 
the  warrior  leaders  <>f  the  two  oldest 
and  proudest  nation-states  in  the  West- 
i  ii  world  names  more  expressive 
ol  what  each  people  would  wish  to 
project  as  it-  historic  national  char- 
acter. ChurchiU:  the  name  in  itself 
an  Fnglish  landscape,  its  sound  res- 
onant as  a  great  bronze  bell,  its 
ei  hoes  telling  of  oaken  endurance,  of 
mellow  strength.  De  Gaulle:  a  bugle 
call  for  reveille,  a  cock  crowing  defi- 
ance at  the  invader,  a  warrior  race 
whose  ancestors  sleep  in  the  Pass  of 
Roncesvalles  and  which  nurtured  and 
defended  the  rich  culture  of  Chris- 
l(>  tendom  through  a  thousand  years. 


No  wonder  each  of  the  bearers  of 
these  names  saw  himself  as  embody- 
ing his  nation,  felt  its  past  pulsing  in 
his  veins;  its  voice  his  voice,  its  will 
his  will.  They  did  not  expect  to  be 
judged  by  common  standards — nor 
can  they  be. 

<  )ne  of  the  most  interesting  aspects 
of  both  Churchill  and  de  Gaulle  is 
that  even  the  most  hard-boiled  of 
their  countrymen  tend  to  write  about 
them  like  this,  in  the  kind  of  prose 
more  commonly  reserved  for  adver- 
tising Scotch  whisky  or  Napoleon 
brandy.  Their  charisma  must  have 
been  nourished  by  a  Jungian  national 
collective  subconscious  that  made  it 
possible,  quite  unpredictably,  for  the 
most  unlikely  people  to  accept  them 
as  leaders.  Churchill  in  1939  had 
been  widely  written  off  as  an  elderly 
and  eccentric  failure.  Within  a  year 
Churchill  stood  out  as  incomparably 
the  greatest  man  hi-  country  had  ever 
produced.  With  de  Gaulle  the  process 
took  longer  but  the  achievement  was 
even  greater.  In  l'HO  he  was  an  ob- 
scure military-political  functionary 
in  a  defeated  country.  By  19  I  1  he  w  as 
not  only  the  acknowledged  leader  of 
his  notoriously  divided  nation,  but 
one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  in  the 
world. 

The  explanation  for  this  cannot 
be  found  simply  in  the  oratory  of  the 
one  or  the  political  skill  of  the  other. 
Leadership  on  tlii-  scale  demands  on 
the  part  of  the  entire  people  a  mas- 
sive if  silent  acceptance  of  a  single 
man.  not  simply  as  their  representa- 
tive nor  in  any  way  as  their  master 
but  as  something  transcending  both: 
as.  in  some  profound  sense,  them- 
selves. Perhaps  it  is  the  capacity  to 
do  this  at  times  of  crisis  that  is  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  a  nation.  The 

Michael  Howard  is  the  authoi  oj  The  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  The  Theory  and  Practice  oi 
War,  and  Studies  in  War  and  Peace.  He  is  a 
jetton  of  All  Souls,  Oxford. 
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results  may  not  always  be  agreeab 
The  British  never  identified  tin- 
selves  half  so  completely  with  Chi 
chill,  nor  the  French  with  de  Caul 
as  did  the  German  people  with  Ad< 
Hitler  between  1933  and  1915. 

Books  about  such  men  often  t 
us  more  about  their  authors,  or  abc 
the  age  in  which  they  write,  than  th 
do  about  the  subjects  themselvi 
Those  by  foreigners  have  the  adv? 
tage  that  their  authors  e-cape  t 
contagion  of  violent  emotion  win 
the  charismatic  leader  arouses  in  t 
breasts  of  his  own  countrymen.  \ 
simply  because  he  escapes  that  conl 
gion  the  foreigner  may  miss  an  esse 
tial  dimension  of  his  subject.  Li 
the  writer  of  a  programmatic  an: 
ysis  of  a  symphony,  he  may  give 
no  idea  of  what  the  music  was  real 
like.  Thus  Brian  Crozier  on  de  Gaul 
in  spite  of  his  French  upbringing  ai 
his  total  command  of  the  French  la 
guage.  can  give  us  only  a  cool  ai 
dispa'-ionate  account  of  de  Gaulle 
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pie  to  power  which,  though  ii  make* 
very  clear  the  General*  almost  -ini- 
|er  political  skill,  does  not  reully  "how 
why  the  French  people  and  even- 
tually everyone  else,  with  the  excep- 
tion only  "I  '  lordell  I  lull  wen-  pre 
pared  to  accept  him  as  a  great  deal 
more  than  a  politician.  On  the  other 
hand,  I!.  W.  Thompson's  study  ol 
Chun  hill,  though  in  many  respects 
a  very  bad  hook,  indeed  confused, 
contradictory,  repetitive,  and  hased 
on  the  slenderest  -election  of  secorr- 
darv  sources  manages  to  convey 
better  than  many  more  accomplished 
works  the  feel  of  what  Churchill  was 
like,  the  love  and  the  hatred  he  in- 
spired, the  deep  Maw-  in  the  massive 
grandeur  of  his  character,  i  Amer- 
ican books  about  Churchill,  inciden- 
tally, have  been  almost  without  ex- 
ception total  disasters,  i 


(illl  RCHILL  AND  DE  CAI  LLE  did 
j  indeed  have  a  great  deal  in 
common.  Both  were  trained  as  sol- 
diers. But  whereas  de  Gaulle  was  a 
thorough  professional  whom  only 
circumstances  turned  into  a  politi- 
cian. Churchill  was  a  lifelong  politi- 
cian who  was  enabled  by  circum- 
stances to  indulge  his  first  love  of 
-oldiering  on  the  most  grandiose 
scale  though  without  any  of  the 
professional  expertise  needed.  a> 
Thompson  rightly  emphasizes,  to  con- 
duct the  operations  of  La  Grande 
Guerre.  Both  were  natural  historians 
whose  deep  sense  of  the  past  inspired 
their  political  judgment.  Both  were 
writers  and  orators  of  outstanding 
quality.  Both,  although  they  came 
from  conservative  social  backgrounds, 
were  unplaceahle  in  the  political 
spectrum,  often  supporting  with  un- 
expected \igor  radical  policies  of  so- 
cial change.  And  both  were  Used  by 
their  countries  a~  pilots  to  weather 
the  storm,  to  he  dropped  once  the 
vessel  had  reached  calmer  waters  and 
it  seemed  possible  to  indulge  in  a 
more  relaxed  conduct  of  affairs. 

Finally,  both  found  themselves  in 
the  same  basic  predicament.  They 
emerged  as  national  leaders  in  the 
twilight  of  their  nations"  historical 
greatness,  when  both  Britain  and 
France  were  becoming  dependent  for 
their  survival  on  the  apparently  un- 
united power  of  the  I  nited  States. 
Kach  handled,  and  had  to  handle,  the 
situation  in  a  distinctive  way. 

De  Gaulle's  problem  was  of  course 
>V  far  the  more  dill'icult.  Churchill 
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was  at  least  universally  recognized 
as  the  leader  of  an  undefeated,  unit- 
ed, and  apparently  still-powerful  na- 
tion. De  Gaulle,  in  1940,  had  no  such 
advantage.  He  was  the  leader  of  only 
a  tiny  minority  within  the  tiny  minor- 
ity of  F  renchmen  who  refused  to  ac- 
cept their  national  defeat.  The  char- 
ismatic leader  gratefully  accepted  by 
almost  the  whole  of  France  was  de 
Gaulle's  own  hero  and  patron, Mar- 
shal Petain.  Even  those  Frenchmen 
who  had  escaped  the  debacle,  either 
through  flight  or  because  they  re- 
dded or  held  office  in  the  overseas 
territories,  did  not  recognize  a  natu- 
ral rallying  point  in  this  unknown 
and  arrogant  brigadier.  By  no  means 
all  the  Frenchmen  in  Britain  did,  and 
much  of  de  Gaulle's  energy  had  to  be 
devoted  to  creating  a  united  party 
out  of  a  pathetic  and  bitterly  quarrel- 
some group  of  refugees.  To  persuade 
his  own  colleagues,  to  persuade  the 
British,  to  persuade  the  French  Em- 
pire, finally  to  persuade  the  French 
people  to  accept  him  at  his  own  val- 
uation— this  was  the  battle  de  Gaulle 
had  to  fight  and  which  justifies  the 
title  of  the  first  part  of  Brian  Crozier's 
book:  "The  Warrior."  It  was  a  battle 
which  certainly  called  for  superlative 
political  flair,  but  for  a  great  deal 
more  besides.  De  Gaulle  won  his 
fight  fundamentally  because  of  his 
total  inner  certainty — a  conviction  of 
his  mission  far  beyond  mere  arro- 
gance, a  conviction  which  transcend- 
ed all  argument.  He  allowed  others 
to  argue  for  him;  his  was  the  severe 
certainty  of  le  grand  chef.  As  early 
as  1922  his  instructors  at  the  Staff 
Gollege  had  noted  "his  attitude  of  a 
King-in-Exile."  That  was  precisely 
how  he  saw  himself:  a  legitimate 
sovereign  who  would  one  day  claim 
his  rightful  throne. 

De  Gaulle's  struggle  was  at  once 
per-onal  and  national:  for  recogni- 
tion of  himself  as  leader  of  France, 
but  also  for  recognition  of  the  true 
France,  undefeated  and  as  magnifi- 
cent as  ever,  embodied  in  his  own 
person.  The  real  nation  was  de  Gaulle, 
even  if  forty  million  Frenchmen 
thought  otherwise.  The  struggle  could 
be  won  only  if  de  Gaulle  behaved  as 
if  he  were  the  leader  of  France  and 
as  if  France  were  still  undefeated  and 
as  magnificent  as  ever.  Those  who 
were  not  prepared  to  accept  him  at 
liis  own  valuation  naturally  found 
him  intolerable;  but  they  tended  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  he  was  a  very 
formidable  politician  indeed.  Those 


American  officials  who  back 
Gaulle's  opponents  in  North  / 
like  the  Communists  whom  h  i 
maneuvered  so  skillfully  in  19 
never  really  knew  what  hit 
Roosevelt,  who  concealed  his  \ 
ranee  of  European  affairs  bel 
patronizing  jocularity,  could  r 
gin  to  make  him  out.  This  1;< 
comprehension  was  to  embitte  - 
tions  between  the  two  great  r  i 
of  the  West  for  a  generation  to  I 
From  this  bitterness  the  Briti:' 
fered  as  much  as  anyone,  fo'l 
were  presented  with  a  choice  1 
they  would  have  given  much  i 
cape. 

For  with  all  their  spectacuk 
ance  of  Nazi  power,  in  spite  i 
victorious  Battle  of  Britain  an^: 
stolid  endurance  of  the  Blit 
British  in  1940-41  were  far 
defeat  than  anyone  outside  a  i 
handful  of  their  leaders  knew.r 
not  just  the  threat  presented ) 
W ehrmacht  which  now  control  1 
entire  resources  of  continent 
rope.  Behind  that  threat,  more/i 
ful  still,  was  the  harsh  econoi.e 
ality  that  Britain  did  not  ha,: 
capacity  to  fight  on  her  own  f o  l 
than  another  year.  She  was  no  ji 
as  she  had  been  in  the  Napi<:< 
Wars,  a  wealthy  and  self-sti  I 
community  that  could  bid  d'  £ 
to  her  neighbors.  She  was  an  ^ij 
erished  country  rapidly  approd 
bankruptcy.  If  the  United  Sta  s 
not  help  her  economically  sheji 
be  defeated,  and  unless  the  n 
States  helped  her  militarily  she:* 
not  win.  The  situation  was  a^ 
as  that,  and  no  one  realized  \a 
clearly  than  Winston  Churchy 


CHURCHILL  WAS  THUS  littl 
of  a  mendicant  than  de  u 
but  he  played  a  very  different  a 
Like  de  Gaulle  he  kept  up  tkl 
front  of  the  leader  of  a  prouf  i 
ant,  and  independent  natiot 
with  allies,  admittedly  without  '] 
aid  the  situation  would  be  verj 
graver,  but  allies  whose  aid  W;  I 
a  fair  return  for  the  sacrifice;,  i 
on  their  behalf  while  they  wei 
wondering  whether  to  enter  thi  H 
at  all.  The  popular  British  in  I 
the  second  world  war  is  still  1 
a  duel  between  British  and  Gel 
Churchill  and  Hitler,  with  tl 
sians  and  the  Americans  contr  a 
a  certain  amount  of  belatel 
blundering  help.  But  in  his  r<  1 


Roosevelt.  Churchill  never  con- 
I  the  true  situation  of  British 
dence.  He  never  claimed  to  be 
than  the  President's  loyal  lieu- 
^t.  He  argued  with  him.  but 
i  how  far  his  arguments  could 
I  be  pressed:  and  when  the  occa- 
called  for  it  he  courted  and 
lied  him  quite  outrageously.  He 
red  the  deep  reserves  of  Anglo- 
ia  that  existed  in  the  Lnited 

behind  a  superficial  front  of 
-aderie.  and  the  need  to  use 
weapon  to  combat  them.  It  was 
mo  set  British  policy  on  a  new 
?  from  which  it  has  barely  de- 
I  since:  to  maintain,  at  what- 
fccost.  indissolubly  close  links 
W  ashington,  the  capital  of  the 

And  it  has  been  this  policy 
nas  made  it  impossible,  until 
.-t  few  years,  for  Britain  and 
e  to  develop  that  intimacy  of 
standing  on  which  alone  a  new 
*e  could  be  built. 


irchill's  attitude  toward  the 
mited  States,  his  abdication  of 
ideri-hip  of  an  alliance  to  which 
©eared  historically  entitled,  has 
id  and  annoyed  many  patriotic 
Ihmen.  Mr.  Thompson  is  one  of 

He  has  already  written  one 
The    }  ankee  Marlborough. 

attempts  an  explanation,  and 
neralissimo  Churchill  he  puts 
rd  his  thesis  again.  The  trouble 
Churchill,  he  maintains,  was 
te  was  only  half-English:  his 
r  was  American.  "His  tragedy 

his  mixed  blood.  Had  he  been 

an  Englishman  in  the  sense 
•harles  de  Gaulle  was  wholly  a 
irnan.  he  might  have  won  the 

and  found  a  new  and  noble 
or  his  country"  as  the  corner- 
■of  a  new  Europe.  Instead  he 
&  to  reconcile  the  irreconcilable 
lself  and  achieve  a  union  of 
glish-speaking  peoples,  uniting 
.5. A.  and  Britain."  Churchill 
according  to  Thompson,  to 

iate  the  huge  latent  power  of 
itish  Empire,  and  as  a  result 
ished  into  the  arms  of  Soviet 
and  the  Lnited  States  with 
Wit  haste." 

history  this  is  nonsense,  but  it 
tes  what  many  Englishmen 
I  rather  felt,  who  did  not  know 
frter.  But  Churchill,  with  a  prc- 
^al  politician's  keen  nose  for 
knew  a  great  deal  better.  The 
Empire,  as  the  Chiefs  of  Staff 
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by  Jagadish 
Chandra  Chatterji 

INTRODUCTION  BY  JOHN  DEWEY 

■  "Written  with  great  clarity,  and  yet  with 
obvious  scholarship  and  thorough  command 
of  the  subject.  This  gospel  of  self-control 
and  quiet  thinking  is  just  the  sedative  we 
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a  comprehensive  and  clear  account  set  forth 
by  a  competent  authority."— John  Dewe"> 
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Blending  cultural  history 
and  literary  analysis. 
William  Stott  examines 
America  s  documentary 
arts  of  the  1930  s  -  from 
political  propaganda  to 
Let  Us  Now  Praise 
Famous  Men. 

The  book  is  going  to  be 
an  essential  one. " 
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by  William  Stott 
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"Extraordinary- 
wonder  and  en 


was  to  d  he  had  leukemia,  and 
probably  had  only  a  year  to  live. 
V;-e  :-3~  :.'.c  ..ea's  =:e'  -  zzz 
is  still  writing  his  much-read 
column  for  Newsweek  and  sti 
playing  a  wily  game  of  tennis. 
His  book  is  a  rich  mixture  of 
D5'SC-=  'em'-'sce-ce  ~ez- 
ical  suspense,  some 
-3"."r'       zz~ez.— 2-z 
spirited  commentary  on 
such  diverse  subjects  as 
the  collapse  of  the  Wasp 
e  :e  :-e  sva  ~  r  ~  a : 
ness  in  American  politics 
living,  and  dying. 

'An  absolutely  beautiful 
book.  It's  not  only  a  book 
about  life  and  death  and 

Ce        -~r-  ~2~     "  S 

zz :    "e         -  z  :"  fe 
the  tenderness  that  binds 
-3  :c  "zse  i'.e  c.e  a-c  = 
we  take  from  our  fathers  to 
pass  on  to  our  children." 
—THEODORE  H.  WHITE 

The  Literary  Guild  January 
Selection.  lllustra:ec 
photographs.  S895 
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BOOKS  

had  repeatedly  warned  before  the 
war,  did  not  have  the  reserves  even 
to  defend  itself  against  all  its  enemies. 
\\  ith  an  enormous  expenditure  of 
effort  it  wa>  able  to  play  the  leading 
role  in  defeating  the  least  of  its  ad- 
versaries, Italy:  but  in  the  defeat  of 
Germany  and  Japan  it  could  play 
onl)  a  very  secondary  part  beside  the 
massive  efforts  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States.  No  amount  of 
strategic  skill  could  have  brought  an 
impoverished  and  dependent  Britain 
out  of  the  war  in  a  more  favorable 
position  in  relation  to  the  two  emer- 
ging superpowers.  Mr.  Thompson 
shows  far  greater  insight  when  he 
make-  the  point,  seldom  appreciated 
h\  British  historians,  that  Churchill's 
concentration  on  the  Middle  East 
theater,  his  outrageous  bullying  of 


his  generals  to  secure  victories  on 
this  secondary  and  quite  undecisive 
front,  arose  at  least  in  part  from  his 
desire  to  convince  the  Americans  that 
the  British  could  stand  against  the 
enemy  and  that  investment  in  British 
success  would  not  be  entirely  wasted. 
Britain  must  be  made  to  appear,  in 
the  German  expression,  biindnisfahig 
-  worthy  of  being  an  ally.  It  i-  the 
hist  lesson  in  security  that  a  lesser 
power  has  to  learn,  and  it  was  part  of 
Churchill's  greatness  that  he  had  no 
false  pride  about  learning  it. 

The  relationship  among  Roosevelt. 
Churchill,  and  de  Gaulle  was  thus  to 
establish  a  pattern  of  international 
politics  which  is  only  now,  after  near- 
ly a  third  of  a  century,  beginning  to 
change.  The  first  two  of  the  trio  were 
far  too  busy  lighting  the  war  to  think 


in  more  than  the  most  superficia 
terms  about  the  postwar  world.  D< 
Gaulle  had  more  time,  and  perhap 
a  truer  insight.  Alliances,  in  his  phi| 
losophy,  did  not  outlive  the  dangi 
that  called  them  into  being.  Nev.j 
friends  had  to  be  made  to  meet  nev|| 
enemies.    Political    ideologies  wenJ 
only  passing  fashions;  the  only  endur 
ing  element  was  the  nation,  the  onh 
true  guide  in  the  turmoil  of  interna 
tional  relations  was  the  national  in! 
terest.  A  German  dominance  of  Eu, 
rope  might  be  succeeded,  not  by  ; 
Russian,  but  by  an  Anglo-Saxon  one, 
no  more  acceptable  to  France  and  m 
less  to  be  staunchly  resisted.  Hi-tor; 
did  not  stop  at  the  end  of  wars.  Orn, 
did  not  live  happily  ever  after.  Inesj 
capably,  by  one  means  or  another 
the  struggle  would  go  on. 
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I)i\ing  Into  the  W  reck,  by  Adrienne 
Rich.  Norton,  $5.95;  paper.  $1.95. 

IN  1951,  WHIN  vDRIENNE  RICH  was 
-till  a  senior  at  Radcliffe,  Auden 
selected  her  first  manuscript,  / 
Change  of  U  orld,  for  a  volume  of  the 
Vale  Series  of  Younger  Poets:  "The 
poems  a  reader  will  encounter  are 
neatly  and  modestly  dressed,  speak 
quietly  but  do  not  mumble,  respect 
their  elders  but  are  not  cowed  by  them, 
and  do  not  tell  fibs.'*  In  1955,  Adri- 
enne Rich,  now  married,  a  mother, 
much  traveled  and  far  less  tentative 
about  her  conclusions,  published  her 
second  book.  The  Diamond  Cullers. 
which  brought  her  a  good  deal  of 
praise. 

But  when  poet  Randall  Jarrell  ex- 
ulted over  her  gifts  "She  lives  nearer 
to  perfection  than  ordinary  poets  do' 

Adrienne  Rich  simply  moved  far- 
ther away  from  perfection,  and  sev- 
en years  later  published  her  third 
book,  whose  very  title  -Snapshots  of 
tughter-In-Law  and  caption— 
Poe,  is  1954-1962  already  yielded 
i  more  casual  and  hence  a  readier 
rejoinder  to  life.  In  1966,  Necessities 
of  Life,  Adrienne  Rich's  fourth  book, 
was  published,  tracing  the  inextrica- 
bility  of  death  in  any  trope  of  life. 
By  now  she  had  created  a  voice  as 
exact  and  premonitory  as  that  of  any 
,20  nurse,  as  entranced  as  that  of  any 


virgin,  as  erotic  as  that  of  any  temple 
prostitute,  for  all  of  whom  she  speaks 
when  she  says  in  this  book  in  which 
she  is  most  herself:  "'For  us  the  work 
undoes  itself  over  and  over: /the  grass 
grows  back,  the  dust  collects,  the  scar 
breaks  open."  In  1969,  Leaflets  ap- 
peared; in  it  desolations  of  the  pri- 
vate  life  are  pitted  against  a  waste  of 
urban  wants  and  losses — "the  clear 
statement  of  something  missing,"  the 
poet  calls  it.  And  in  1971  she  pub- 
lished her  sixth  book.  The  Will  to 
Change,  its  contents  no  longer  dis- 
creet poems  in  any  sense,  but  a  single 
text  that  must  he  read  through  to  the 
end.  yielded  to.  held  fast.  By  the  end 
of  this  sixth  book.  Adrienne  Rich 
-peaks  tio  longer  merely  for  herself; 
-lie  speaks  to  herself,  certainly,  in  her 
recension  of  a  woman's  lot — "pos- 
terity trembles  like  a  leaf/and  we  go 
on  making  heirs  and  heirlooms  - 
but  most  of  all  she  speaks  to  others, 
the  "living  fall"  of  notes  sustaining 
the  patient  humor. 


ill  7HEN  A  POET,  for  her  seventh 
W  book,  offers,  as  what  she  calls 
"many  names  for  pieces  of  one 
whole,"  the  twenty-five  scrupulously 
dated  poems  of  some  eighteen  months, 

Richard  Howard  is  a  poet  and  a  translator  of 
numerous  French  works.His  Untitled  Subjects 
won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  poetry  in  1970. 


then  we  are  obliged  to  assume  tha 
something  is  meant  by  the  delimits 
tion  of  dates,  something  more  thai 
spiritual  journalism 

Every  act  of  becoming  conscious 
(it  says  here  in  this  book) 
is  an  unnatural  ad 

— something  more  than  a  mere  rec' 
ord  of  that  determination  of  the  pri 
vate  life  by  "a  wider  public  life 
which  George  Fliot  is  here  invoked 
to   remind  us  of;   something  mor 
than  the  intention  of  focused  clarit 
in  the  account  of  our  damages,  pc 
litical.  urban,  marital,  sexual.  Wha 
i-  meant  by  the  composition  of  such  i] 
book  may  be  something  unknown  t< 
the  poet:  so  disposed,  the  poems  el 
feet  a  discovery  otherwise  off  th 
record,  beyond  the  mere  sufficiency 
of  writing  enough  to  "make  up"  aiv 
other  book. 

A  signal  is  afforded  by  the  frame 
a  clue  to  the  tonality  in  which  w» 
should  read  these  severe  fragments 

these  scars  bear  witness 
hut  whether  to  repair 
or  to  destruction 
I  no  longer  knoiv — 

For  the  book  is  framed  by  two  Frencl 
statements  concerned,  as  she  is,  witl 
the  values  of  the  irrational.  In  botl 
instances,  the  speaker  is  not  iden 
tified  with  the  "irrational"  principle 
itself,  but  rather  is  a  man  confrontec 


•y  the  problem  <>|  coming  t<>  term* 
rath  it.  Cited  al  tin-  outaet,  VndrA 
Breton,  prefacing  hi-  lran-a<  lion- 
.villi  the  psychotic  waif  Ik;  culls 
Nadja,  -.i)-:  "pcrhupH  I  am  iJoomed 

0  retrace  my  step*  umlei  the  illusion 
li.il  I  am  exploring";  and  at  the  end 
l.-M.  Ilaid,  attempting  to  educate 
In-  wild  boy  of  Aveyron,  notes  with 
haiaclei  i-ti<  I  '. r 1 1 i ^ 1 1 1 1 - 1 1 1 1 1* - 1 1 1  pe— i- 
oism:  "  He  would  certainly  have  es- 
aped  into  the  forest  had  not  tin-  most 
'igid  precautions  been  taken."  Be- 
Ween  these  famous  French  caveats, 

>etween  tin-  mad  girl  and  the  wild 
»oy,  emblems  of  something  valuable 
n  human  life  that  -ociely  legi-late- 
ait  of  existence  or  out  of  recognition, 
itand  the  poems  of  Diving  into  the 

1  red,  :  they  an-  the  terms,  then,  of 
tassionate  address,  in  which  a  tre- 
nendous  discovery  i-  being  made 

t  i-  a  discover)  the  poet  cannot  yet 
■ay  -In'  has  made:  she  i-  making  it. 

.  .  .  there  is  no  one 

to  tell  me  when  the  ocean  will 

( begin  . . . 
the  sea  is  another  story 
the  sea  is  not  a  question  of  powei 
I  have  to  learn  alone 
to  turn  my  body  without  force 
in  the  deep  element  .  .  . 

In  her  preceding  hook,  there  had 
>een  a  constant  imagery  of  incon-  r 
tancy,  of  breaking  free,  id  fractur- 
ng,  ot  shedding  and  molting.  Here, 
n  poem  after gerundively  titled  poem 
-"Trying  to  Talk  with  a  Man."" 
'Waking  in  tin-  Dark."'  "Diving  into 
he  Wreck,  "Living  in  tin  Cave," 
Burning  One-elf  In.'*  "Burning  One- 
ell  Out  the  effort  i-  to  pierce,  to 
ift  -tone  from  stone  until  the  -elf  that 
peaks  penetrates  a  region  mistakenly 
leld  to  he  unspoken,  even  unspeak- 
hie: 

an  underground  river 
forcing  its  nay  between  deformed 
I cliffs. 

•he  finds  this  buried  stream,  the 
ourse  of  true  possibilities  in  her  life. 
-  often  in  the  hla-ted  city  I  "-hudder 
d  tin-  caves  beneath  the  asphalt,"  or. 
sain,  '  looking  -traight  down  the 
leart/of  the  street  to  the  river")  as 
ii  the  blistering  desert  ("that  vallev 
raced  b\  the  thread  of  the  cold 
nick  river  Merced""  i.  She  find-  the 
risks  of  (he  portage,  ri-ks  of  the 
lacier"  in  her  own  body,  in  the  body 
f  the  lover,  of  the  friend,  of  what 
he  French  call  the  other: 
drawing  me 

into  the  grotto  of  your  skull 
the  landscape  of  bone: 


And  -he  perform*  her  odd  under 
w.ili  i  archeology  in  order  to  (Uncover 
"what  on  earth  it  all  might  have  he 
coir le,     I  hi-  gesture  of  rliving  into 
the  wrei  k.  llu   lininel -ion  in  the  alien 

clement,  <>i  cui  -  in  many  poem*,  many 
place-,  a-  -he  -ays: 

/  dn  r  l>a<  I  hi  ili\i  over  you  .  . 
II  e  go  on 

streaming  through  the  slow 

illy  light 

I oi  est  ocean  .  .  . 

so  that  a-  we  read  through  (he  hook 
we  realize  that  Adrienne  \{'u  h  is  a 
kind  o|  Lot  -  wife  who  refuses  rigid- 
its.  She  ha-  heen  "composing  the 
thread  inside  the  spider's  body" 
which  will  had  her  on.  lead  u-  all 
on.  "guiding  each  other  over  the 
scarred  volcanic  rock.  The  prepara- 
tion i-  a-  much  for  failure  a-  for 
finding;  the  poet  accept-,  a-  poets 
always  do.  the  admonition  of  dreams: 

.  .  .  out  of  the  blurred  conjectures 
your  face  clears,  a  sunken  marble 
slowly  cianhed  up  from 

( underwater. 
I  feel  the  ropes  straining  under 

I  their  load  of  despair  .  .  . 

But  mainly  the  poem-  are  a  testimony 
to  the  ta-k.  t<»  the  digging  and  div- 


i . : 

I  to  save  the  skein. 

\\  In  n  I  (  all  her  poem-  testimony,  I 
do  not  mean  to  -ugge-t  that  Vdrienne 
Rich  i-  a  poet  to  he  offered  in  ev- 
idence, merely.  She  i-  not  a  reporter, 
for  all  her  concentration  upon  the 
truth.  I  he  poet  i-  telling  of  something 
now  -landing  before  her  eyes  of 
which  her  heart  i-  full.  She  i-  not  col- 
lecting report-,  -he  i-  not  remember- 
ing events.  If  -he  overhear-  the  words 
of  other-,  it  i-  by  telepathy:  if  she 
-er-  -erne-,  it  i-  in  a  vision:  if  she 
know-  truth-,  it  i-  by  faith.  The-c 
poems  are  not  loo-.-  fact-,  they  are 
parts  of  a  revelation. 

/  cume  to  see  the  damage  that 

( teas  done 
and  the  treasures  that  prevail. 
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SANCTION! 

The  new  Jonathan 
(Eiger  Sanction) 


Hemlock 
cliff- 
hanger 
is  just 
out! 


Everything  that  made  The  Eiger  Sanc- 
tion one  of  the  most  sophisticated  and 
popular  thrillers  m  years— a  debonair 
and  deadly  hero  named  Jonathan  Hem- 
lock, superb  characterizations,  tension, 
sex,  violent  action,  sharp  dialogue,  mar- 
velous wit— is  back  in  spades  in  THE 
LOO  SANCTION.  "Trevanian  serves  up 
another  superior  thriller." 
-Barbara  A.  Bannon,  Publishers  Weekly 

THE  LOO  SANCTION 

A  NOVEL  BY  TREVANIAN 


95,  now  at  j^T"* 
ur  bookstore  ^^/tffwn 


Lillian  Hell  mans 
PENTIMENTO 

Ihe  new  nationwide 
bestseller 


"Exquisite  .  .  .  brilliantly 
finished  ...  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  we  have 
another  book  of  personal 
reminiscence  as  engaging  as 
this  one." 
-Mark  Schorer, 

N.Y.  Times 

Book  Review 


At  all  bookstores 

Little,  Brown 
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LETTERS 


A  question  of  slippage 

As  a  teacher,  William  Sloane  Cof- 
fin ["Reflections  on  a  Course  in 
Ethics,"  by  Studs  Terkel,  October] 
is  most  particularly  to  be  commend- 
ed for  his  patience.  Jeb  Stuart  Ma- 
gruder's  remarks  on,  inter  alia,  the 
career  value  of  competent  conform- 
ism — '"within,"  of  course,  "ethical 
and  legal  limits" — and  of  uncritical 
loyalty  to  the  candidate  certainly  do 
not  reflect  a  profound  understanding 
of  freedom  and  moral  responsibility. 
But  if  his  self-proclaimed  "instinct  to 
rebel"  found  adequate  and  apparent- 
ly final  expression  when  he  drove  his 
car  across  a  forbidden  area  of  lawn 
at  Williams  College,  then  what,  other 
than  "slippage,"  could  reasonably  be 
expected  of  him? 

Thank  you  for  publishing  this  dis- 
cussion among  Messrs.  Coffin,  Ter- 
kel. and  Magruder.  It  make-  Mr.  Ma- 
gruder's  failure,  to  understand  some 
moral  problems  comprehensible. 

Philip  N.  Lawton,  Jr. 
South  Hadley,  Mass. 


Genetic  pollution 


This  letter  is  in  response  to  the 
implied  invitation  left  dangling  by 
Norman  Daniels  in  "The  Smart  White 
Man  s  Burden"  [October].  The  arti- 
cle reflects  the  activities  taking  place 
in  that  indoor  game  of  two  variants 
—"publish  or  perish"  and  "don't 
muck  with  my  grant!" 

The  deficiencies  manifest  in  both 
sides  of  the  "nature  or  nurture"  ar- 
gument are  serious — there  is  otdy 
the  rudimentary  notion  that  the  brain 
operates  via  chemical-electrical  inter- 
actions and  only  gross  assignments 
can  be  made  for  specific  brain  func- 
tions. Clearly  this  model  requires  a 
physical  basis.  Most  persons  will  ad- 
mit physical  traits  to  be  preordained 
and  even  allow  that  great  artistic 
ability  is  inherited.  .  .  . 


It  seems,  then,  we  need  a 
tion  of  intelligence.  The  dicti 
offers  one:  "the  capacity  to  1 
bend  facts  and  propositions  ar/l 
relations  and  to  reason  about  j 
Perhaps  that  could  be  augi 
by  postulating  components.  P  j 
these  components  are  read-on  1 
age  capacity,  read-write  stora  1 
cle  time,  buffer  and  input-out  j 
pacity,  and  central  processor  j 
zation.  Mr.  Daniel*  might  have  ] 
ably  enunciated  his  compon  I 
lieu  of  his  sophomoric  rl  I 
Those  capacities  which  involvj 
ical-reaction  rates  and  neun,i 
organization  could  very  well  I 
ed  into  the  person,  the  rub  ht  \ 
inability  to  assess  how  muc 
person  is  utilizing  his  endt  t 
Furthermore,  present  tests  J 
able  to  measure  these  things  i  i 
that  precludes  cultural,  educi 
and  testing  biases. 

Mr.  Daniels  rightly  poii|| 
some  glaring  errors  in  the  cij 
paper  tests  administered  to  I 
children:  the  shabby  use  of  sti 
and  that  "success"  in  life  depj 
many  factors  besides  "intell:  1 

Parkinson's  Law  and  th]| 
Principle  provide  telling  supjl 
the  last  contention  if  succesl 
fined  as  material  wealth  oi  ^ 
visory  position. 

Buried  in  the  footnote — 'I 
programs  geared  to  boostij 
rather  than  teaching  childre  j 
thing  useful,  are  a  waste  of  I 
is  the  most  instructive  poin  t 
article.  Whether  nature  or  nil 
only  so  much  mental  masturl:  S 

The  nitty-gritty  is  that  pe>  I 
here  and  are  not  going  to  b(|r 
cally  altered  I  if  that  is  the  p  i 
in  a  time  span  relevant  to  til 
mous  problems  at  hand.  Tj 
action  is  to  bail  the  linking  I 
recognizing  that  a  vast  assorll 
children  from  varying  back! 
is  packed  off  to  school. 

The  best,  most  perceptil 


>uld  be  encouraged  to  be  the 
and  diagnosticians  in  the 
ee  or  four  grades.  The  class 
m\d  be  no  more  than  ten  to 
|pupils  wherein  each  child  is 
id  by  a  one-on-one  basis  to 
i<  present  skills,  personality, 
J?ps,  and   personal  problems 

■  ,  are  interfering).  The  educa- 
J  rogram  would  be  individual- 
Hired  to  bootstrap  the  child  to 
id  )le  level.  "Suitable"  being  a 
iJ  .vord  to  avoid  the  sad  lack  of 
ilf  liese  have  never  been  defined 
si  -ty.  Into  the  resulting  vacuum 

■  3ved  the  faddists  and  "suede 
Slypes.  The  resulting  chaos  is 

■  ■eyond  repair. 

■  )anicls  should  not  restrict  his 
ti  to  Jensen  and  llerrnstein, 
ai  the  school  system  sorts  the 
si  ith  Stariford-Binets,  opines 
■maturity,  and  gives  each  one 
'fiutes  of  the  prescribed  treat- 

'  h  -perti\  c  (,f  the  need. 

■  turse,  not  many  find  it  fun  or 

■  le  to  do  the  dog  work  of  ele- 
iB     teaching    when    there  are 

■  o  be  written,  articles  to  be 
l,?d,  conferences  to  attend,  and 

I  oris  to  be  nurtured. 

John  R.  Payne 
Pleasanton,  Calif. 

Executive  privilege? 

II  Berger  ["The  Grand  In- 
4  I  the  Nation,"  October]  has 
™ie  of  the  most  knowledgeable 

es  ever  to  appear  before  our 
mittee,  which  has  conducted 
1st  in-depth  series  of  hearings 
complex  ramifications  of  so- 
executive  privilege"  that  has 
Id  by  any  Congressional  com- 
I  was,  therefore,  particularly 
that  Harper's  saw  fit  to  pub- 
scholarly,  hard-hitting,  and 
•article  on  this  subject. 
^ep.  William  S.  Moorhead 
nan,  Foreign  Operations  and 
Government  Information 
Subcommittee 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C. 


ERRATUM 

"Report  on  the  Smiling  Pool 
("Commentary."  October  I , 

rnton  Burgess  was  credited 
being  the  creator  of  Peter 

ait.  Our  apologies  to  Beatrix 

fr.  Burgess's  character  was 

*  Cottontail. 


BERTAIMI  & 
BRACIOLA 


Whether  it's  at  a  fine  Italian  restaurant 
or  on  your  table  at  home,  nothing 
compliments  Braciola  like  a  bottle  of 
soft,  fresh-tasting  Bertani  Bardolino. 


BEEF  BRACIOLA  I  (Serves  6) 

12  Ihin  slices  lop  round,  about 

Va  inch  thick 
'«  pound  lijlun  Miami,  minted 
1 1  pound  veal,  ground 
l  i  tup  grated  Parmesan  cheese 
2  tablespoons  butter,  softened 

1  cup  soft  white  breadcrumbs 
kj  cup  milk 

2  tablespoons  minced  parsley 
1  egg,  beaten 

Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 


12  very  thin  slices  prosciutto 
2  tablespoons  olive  oil 
2  tablespoons  butter 
1  large  clove  gJrlic 

1  large  onion,  chopped 

2  carrots,  chopped 
1  bay  leaf 

W-y  cup  dry  while  wine 
1  can  (about  2  pounds) 
plum  tomatoes,  sieved 


Flatten  slices  of  beef  as  thinly  as  possible. 

Mix  ground  meats,  cheese,  butter,  bread- 
crumbs soaked  in  milk  and  squeezed  dry,  pars- 
ley and  egg.  Taste  mixture  and  season  with 
salt  and  pepper. 

Place  a  slice  of  prosciutto  on  each  piece  of 
beef,  spread  with  stuffing.  Roll  slices  tightly 
and  tie  with  string. 

Heat  oil,  butter  together  in  large  skillet.  Add 
garlic,  onion,  carrots  and  bay  leaf,  saute  few 
minutes.  Add  beef  rolls  and  brown  well  on  all 
sides. 

Stir  in  wine  and  cook  over  moderate  heat 
until  most  of  the  liquid  has  evaporated. 

Add  tomatoes  and  bring  to  a  boil. 

Reduce  heat  to  low  and  simmer  for  an  hour, 
or  until  the  beef  is  fork  tender 

Remove  beef  to  a  warm  platter.  Strain  pan 
liquid,  return  to  skillet  and  cook  for  a  few 
minutes  until  thickened  to  taste.  Pour  over 
beef  rolls  and  serve  hot. 


FOR  FREE  COLORFUL  BERTANI  WINE  GUIDE 

AND  GOURMET  RECIPE  BOOKLET  WRITE: 

SK,  1r,lh  FLOOR,  488  MADISON  AVE.,  N.  Y.C  10020 


BERTAIMI 

When  Italians  get  together 
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LETTERS 


"The  Anatomy  of  Human  Destruc- 
tiveness  is  not  only  a  landmark  book 
but  one  written  in  standard  English 
comprehensible  to  any  intelligent 
reader."  -John  Barkham, 

Saturday  Review  Syndicate 


B8$s 


Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston 


-FOUNDATION  GRANTS- 


What  should  you  and  your  organization  know  about 
a  toundation  before  you  write  an  application  for 
funds9  What  will  a  foundation  look  for  in  your  pro- 
posal9 Request  free  information  from  The  Founda- 
tion Center,  a  nonprofit  educational  corporation  and 
publisher  of  The  Foundation  Directory  Write  The 
Foundation  Center.  Department  H,  888  Seventh  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  New  York  10019. 


The  country's  most 
exciting  book  shops 
(Doubleday)  have  the 
biggest, 
brightest 
and  most 
useful 
Christmas  Book  Catalog 
you've  ever  seen.  Ask 
for  your  FREE  copy  at 
any  Doubleday  Shop. 


To  repeat,  the  country's 
most  exciting  book 
shops  have  the  biggest. 

brigTStest 
and  most 
useful 
Christmas 
Book  Catalog  you've 
ever  seen.  Ask  for  your 
FREE  copy  at  any 
Doubleday  Book  Shop. 


SOLUTION  TO  PROBLEM 
ON  PAGE  100 

The  ten  numbers  are  ar- 
ranged alphabetically  in  the 
English  language.  Most  people, 
told  that  there  is  a  logical  order 
in  a  series  of  numbers,  assume 
it  must  be  a  mathematical  or- 
der. Where  else  in  our  world 
have  we  made  similar  assump- 
tions? 


TheFather  of  All  Scotch 


Now  you  can  enjoy  the  true  taste  of  Scotch 
as  Scotch  began: 

The  Unblended  Taste  of  the  Original. 
The  Glenlivet  12-year-old. 

In  1824,  when  all  Scotch  was  straight,  un- 
blended Scotch,  The  Glenlivet  became  the  first 
distillery  in  Scotland  granted  a  government  per- 
mit to  distill.  Since  then,  its  consistency, 
purity  of  flavor,  delicate  bouquet,  mellow 
body  and  subtle  lightness  have  made  it 
prized  above  all. 

The  Light  Heart 
of  All  Great  Blends. 

If  your  favorite  12-year-old 
Scotch  has  "blended"  on  its  label, 
you  may  already  have  had  a  hint 
of  us. 

For  we're  in  most  of  them, 
including  Chivas  Regal. 

But  now,  in  limited  quan- 
tity and  at  a  premium  price,  The 
Glenlivet  will  be  available  on 
its  own. 


GLENLIVET 


/ 


GLENLIVET 

12  YEARS  OU) 


Glenlivet; 
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86  Proof,  unblended  Scotch  Whisky,  Imported  from  Scotland 
by  The  Summit  Marketing  Co  ,  New  York,  N  Y  l(X)22 


Skinner  ] 


The  trouble  with  Utopia  iU 
nobody  wants  to  live  there 
trouble  with  Dr.  Skinner  ["S 
Redux,"  by  Willard  Gaylin, 
bei  ]  is  that  he  knows  that  I 
would  be  good  for  us,  so  goo 
we  would  do  well  to  cast  asidi 
dom  and  dignity  and  a  lot  of 
values  that  are  highly  regard] 
Dr.  Gaylin  and  myself  and  n 
our  contemporaries.  The  troub 
Dr.  Gaylin  and  me  is  that  Dr 
ner's  extrapolations  from  labc 
findings  are  so  preposterous  t 
are  all  too  ready  to  send  him  t 
the  pigeons. 

Dr.  Gaylin  provides  a  com 
proof  that  control  cannot  be  j 
lished  over  the  interaction  of 
numerable  variables  which  cor: 
any  human  society.  Anyone  wf: 
watched  the  simplified  society 
prison  knows  the  obstacles  A 
way  to  Utopia.  The  distribul 
positive  and  negative  reinforc 
in  the  correctional  environmt 
carefully  constructed  for  conti 
never  achieved  more  than  a  p 
ous  balance  in  favor  of  order,  i  i 
shifts  in  the  most  insignificai 
tingencies   result   in   tragic  ! 
quences  which  are  understock 
in  hindsight. 

Indeed,  so  far  as  I  know,  tl 
real  successes  of  operant  cor 
ing   in   human    affairs  have 
achieved  in  the  back  wards  of  i 
hospitals,  where  the  popula 
functionally  close  to  pigeons,  j 
imagine  that  an  entire  socie 
be  transformed  along  the  lin  : 
gested  by  behaviorists  excec 
vision  of  the  most  expansive 
tionary  in  the  history  of  hunt 
satisfaction.  .  .  . 

Nevertheless,  the  human  co  I 
may  be  the  better  for  Dr.  SI* 
headlong  plunge  into  social  H 
phy.  Years  spent  in  admin|( 
and  studying  correctional  prl 
have  convinced  me  that  our  {•! 
must  modify  its  structure  of  fj 
and  punishments.  The  stream™ 
manity  that  passes  through  o 
and  prisons  consists  mo>tly 
and  women  who  have  been  pti 
in  one  way  or  another  all  the 
They  represent  a  vastly  largei 
class   that   has  suffered  defe, 
resignation,  not  to  say  apatl 
punishment  our  society  imp< 
failure   is  crushing.  Hardly 

I 


jst  What  You  Need 
To  Recover  From 
Watergate: 

he  Four  More  Years 
Survival  Kit 


Agnation?  Impeachment?  Maybe, 
may  stick  it  out  until  January  20, 
Kit's  why  you  must  have  you  owe 
te  wife  and  kids  the  Four  More 
irvival  Kit.  Here's  what's  in  it: 

nip.  A  floodlight.  A  Who's  Who.  A 
key.  A  magnifying  glass.  A  crystal 
early-warning  system.  A  scorecard. 

e  roadmap  will  show  you  how  to 
and  in  Washington,  state  capitals, 
halls  all  over  America, 
e  floodlight  will  illuminate  those 
tally  shadowy  seats  of  government . 
e  Who's  Who  will  tell  you  about  the 
nt  unknowns. 

e  skeleton  key  will  tell  you  how  to 
e  right  doors. 

e  magnifying  glass  will  give  you  a 
ook  at  liow  tilings  good  and 
t  done,  how  tlie  machinery  works, 
e  crystal  ball  will  give  you  an  idea 
's  possible. 

ie  early-warning  system  will  keep 


you  from  being  surprised   and  unprepared. 

The  scorecard  will  tell  you  where  you 
stand. 

Where  are  all  these  tools  and  how  do 
you  get  them'.'  They're  in  The  Washington 
Monthly,  a  magazine  The  New  York  Times 
calls  "indispensable."  I.  I  .  Stone  says  it  is 
"outstanding"  and  "doesn't  go  in  for 
fialf-assed  hysterics."  Time  says  it's  "must 
reading." 

Use  the  coupon  below  to  receive,  with 
no  cost  or  obligation,  your  complimentary 
copy  of  The  Washington  Monthly.  If  you 
like  it  we  will  enter  your  name  lor  a 
six-month  subscription'  making  seven 
copies  in  all  for  only  $5.  If  you  don't  find 
it  of  value,  simply  write  "cancel"  across  the 
bill,  return  it  within  one  montli  and  that's 
that.  In  either  case  the  complimentary 
copy  is  yours  to  keep.  (If  you  send  your 
money  now  we'll  add  an  extra  month  to 
your  subscription  for  saving  us 
bookkeeping  costs. ) 


The 

Washington 
Monthly 


1028  Connecticut  Ave.  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 


Send  my  complimentary  copy  and  enter  my  name  for  a  6-month  subscription 
for  only  $5.  (Enclose  payment  and  get  an  extra  month.) 
Pay ment  enclosed    □  Please  bill  me  □ 

Name   


Address 
City   


State 


Zip 


H-13 
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[MONT81ANC 


The  Magnificent 
Diplomat  149  ...$49 

and  the  new 
Classic  146.  ..  $44 

No  other  fountain  pen  is 
"built"  like  the  magnificent 
MONTBLANC  Diplomat! 
Man-size  to  fill  a  man's  grip, 
take  a  man's  handling.  Extra- 
large  18-karat  gold  point  as- 
sures super-smooth  writing 
action  and  gives  a  man  a  new 
"personality  on  paper." 
Giant  ink  capacity  is  a  man- 
pleasing  feature  too! 
Many  pen  experts  here  and 
abroad  consider  the  Diplomat 
to  be  the  finest  pen  ever  de- 
signed. It's  Europe's  most 
prized  pen,  unmatched  in 
writing  ease.  Nib  sizes  extra 
fine  to  triple  broad  -  to  suit 
every  hand. 

The  NEW  Classic  146  is  an 
identical  but  slightly  smaller 
version  of  the  Diplomat  149. 
A  great  variety  of  other  lux- 
ury fountain  pens  within  the 
MONTBLANC  assortment. 

Imported  by  K  o  h  - 1  -  N  o  o  r 
Rapidograph,  Inc.,  201  North 
St.,  Bloomsbury,  N.  J.  08804. 
Beautifully  gift  boxed. 


At  line  stores,  college  stores,  sta- 
tioners and  pen  shops  everywhere, 
including  Abercrombie  &  Fitch, 
N  YC,  Chicago  &  San  Francisco; 
Mired  Dunhill,  N.Y.C.,  Beverly 
Hills,  Chicago  &  San  Francisco; 
Bloomingdale's,  Goldsmith  Bros., 
N.Y.C.;  Siegel's  Stationery,  Sum- 
mit, N./.;  Golden  Gate  Pen  Co., 
Haverhill's,  ).  D.  Browne,  San  Fran- 
<is<o;  Fahrney's,  Wash.,  D.C.; 
Marshall  Field,  Mc  Lennon's,  Chi- 
cago; A.  Pomerantz,  Phil.i  ;  Brom- 
field  Pen  Center,  Boston,  The  Foun- 
tain Pen  Shop,  The  Pen  Shop,  /  A 
Sam  Flax,  N  Y.C  and  Atlanta. 


has  the  resilience  to  emerge  from  it 
for  further  efforts  toward  success.  .  .  . 

Yet  we  easily  rationalize  the  six- 
figure  salaries  we  allow  corporation 
executives  hy  agreeing  that  they  must 
have  such  spurs  to  ambition  if  their 
contributions  to  the  economy  are  to 
be  maximized.  No  carrot  is  too  nu- 
tritious for  the  boardroom,  no  stick 
is  too  heavy  for  the  poor.  The  con- 
trast is  so  obvious  that  in  political 
discourse  it  is  outrageous  dema- 
goguery  to  call  attention  to  it.  Maybe 
this  is  why,  in  the  value-free' domain 
of  social  science,  only  Dr.  Skinner 
and  his  followers  have  had  the  ques- 
tionable taste  to  study  rewards  and 
punishments  empirically.  I  think  they 
have  only  broken  the  ground;  we 
know  a  lot  about  the  responses  of 
pigeons,  but  we  still  rely  on  common 
sense  in  rewarding  and  punishing 
human  beings.  These  commonsense 
assumptions  are  in  great  disarray  in 
all  of  our  public  processes.  The  "rea- 
sonable and  prudent  man"  on  whom 
the  law  depends  is  not  as  easily  de- 
fined as  he  used  to  be,  nor  is  the 
economic  man  of  the  economist,  or 
the  pain-shunning,  pleasure-seeking 
man  of  the  utilitarians.  Under  the 
circumstances  we  should  encourage 
the  behaviorists  to  get  on  with  their 
experiments  and  leave  the  heady 
business  of  cultural  design  to  idlers 
and  conversationalists. 

For  the  transit  to  Dr.  Skinner's 
Utopia  is  practical  only  if  we  are 
willing  to  venture  into  a  social  revo- 
lution, the  kind  of  cataclysm  with 
which  human  experience  has  been 
consistently  terrible.  But  the  use  of 
science  for  incremental  change  has 
conferred  great  benefits  on  all  of  us. 
A  strategy  for  using  Dr.  Skinner's 
findings  on  smaller  but  more  respon- 
sive problems  will  never  lead  us  to  a 
land  of  milk  and  honey,  but  life 
could  become  more  meaningful  in 
the  society  in  which  we  now  live. 

I  think  Dr.  Gaylin  and  I  can  agree 
with  Dr.  Skinner's  central  notion;  we 
must  learn  how  the  human  environ- 
ment works.  This  is  the  job  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  If  cultures  can  be 
designed,  which  I  doubt,  such  de- 
signs should  not  be  attempted  until 
the  human  environment  is  under- 
stood much  more  firmly  than  the 
clues  from  the  laboratory  so  far  allow. 

John  P.  Conrad 
Senior  Fellow 
The  Academy  for  Contemporary 
Problems 
Columbus,  Ohio 
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TARTING  POINTS 


y  What  Would  You  Do 
T  it  Happened  to  You? 


POT  r  opinion  to  the  con- 
(■ressity  is  not  the  moth- 
of   ention;  she  is,  at  best, 
H    Few  people  besides 
:  in  tor,  author,  or  innova- 
•  j  |y   "need"  something 
*j  \  i  not  seen  or  heard  of. 
tw  I  .s  have  to  be  sold. 
Tha  loblem  is  that  human 
ings  e  pragmatic.  We  learn 
H  ancy  that  a  standard 
pon  brings  pleasure,  acco- 
tes,  i  treats,  whereas  an  un- 
it >nal  response  yields  dis- 
tal rent,    disapproval,  or 
Hnishment.  And  this  is 
it  has  to  be.  Ask  any- 
■  has  housetrained  a  dog 
H  a  child.  In  99  percent 
H  n  experience,  the  stan- 
■pponse  is  correct  and 
H  success  and  happiness. 
Hitnious  and  creative  per- 
il he  one  who  learns  to 
I  :  that  1  percent  wherein 
H  lard  response  is  unsat- 
|  and  to  respond  in  an 
ately  original  manner, 
ixercises  below  are  de- 
■  i  stimulate  your  creative 
Give  yourself  20  points 
workable  answer  you 
>ly  (every  question  has 
one).  A  score  of  60  or 
iieates  genuine  ingenu- 

sample  answers  appear 
down,  following  the 
s. 

husband  has  an  1 1 :00 
dental  appointment.  He 
l  absentminded,  pipe- 
ing  type  and  will  need 
:  reminded  of  the  ap- 
ment  as  the  morning 
i  on.  Unfortunately,  he 
o  attend  a  contract  re- 
starting at  8:00  a.m. 
can't  disturb  him  at  the 
ng.  How  do  you  make 
that  he  gets  to  the  den- 


have  a  flat  tire  in  the 
le  of  nowhere.  In  the 
■e  of  getting  out  the 
>  you  step  on  the  hub- 
that  contains  the  five 
and  they  spill  down  a 
1  drain.  What  do  you  do 
t  going  again? 

have  developed  a  new 
»rne  automatic  antenna 
Her.  The  customer  is 
mg  in  for  a  demonstra- 
iof  the  first  units.  Un- 
mately,   your  principal 


stockholder  would  like  to  at- 
tend the  meeting  to  be  "help- 
ful." He  is  a  nice  guy  but 
very  nontechnical,  and  he 
tends  to  ask  a  lot  of  ques- 
tions based  on  his  ownership 
of  a  third-class  commercial 
radio  operator's  license  for 
his  private  airplane.  His  ques- 
tions have  a  way  of  irritating 
the  customer.  How  do  you 
handle  this  one? 

4.  You  have  written  a  simpli- 
fied text  on  the  subject  of 
electromagnetic  fields  and 
devices  which  is  intended  as 
a  refresher  for  engineers  dis- 
placed by  the  changes  in 
government  spending  on  mil- 
itary electronics.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  text  is  completed 
at  a  time  when  engineering 
enrollment  is  dropping  and  a 
number  of  publishers  are  dis- 
continuing engineering  texts. 
How  do  you  manage  to  sell 
the  manuscript? 

— John  A.  Kuecken 

John  A.  Kuecken,  a  consulting  en- 
gineer and  inventor,  is  the  author  of 
Creativity,  Invention,  &  Progress. 
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"Necessity  is  the  mother  of 
futile  dodges." 

—Alfred  North  Whitehead 
(1861-1947) 
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Fishing  Lessons 

The  liberal  arts  people,  the  so- 
called  elite  of  American  acad- 
emia,  have  been  trying  to  teach 
ingenuity  ever  since  the  advent 
of  all  those  educational  reforms 
that  promised  so  much  (and  de- 
livered so  little)  during  the 
1960s.  Originally  problem  solv- 
ing in  the  academy  worked  on 
the  more-is-more  principle:  the 
more  you  knew,  the  more  you 
could  accomplish.  Now,  how- 
ever, it  attempts  to  teach  meth- 
odology, not  facts.  "If  you  give 
a  man  a  fish,  he  will  have  a 
meal,"  says  the  proverb.  "If 
you  teach  him  how  to  fish,  he 
will  have  meals  forever."  In  a 
world  where  this  morning's 
knowledge  will  be  obsolete  this 
afternoon,  it  is  the  less-is-more 
principle  that  comes  to  the  fore. 
The  more  you  know,  the  less 
open-minded  and  inventive  you 
may  be  in  response  to  changing 
conditions.  The  less  you  know — 
that  is,  the  less  you  think  about 
your  problem — the  more  likely 
you  are  to  unlock  whatever  in- 
genuity you  have.  Albert  Ein- 
stein said  that  the  theory  of  rel- 
ativity came  to  him  in  a  vision, 
not  in  words,  and  not  because 
he  put  his  knowledge  to  work 
looking  for  a  structure  on  which 
to  peg  the  world. 

The  less-is-more  principle  as- 
sumes that  you  have  a  good 
head  to  start  with  and  that  you 
should  just  let  it  do  its  stuff. 
Ingenuity  may  have  less  to  do 
with  going  someplace  new  than 
with  going  where  others  have 
been  before  and  finding  what 
they  have  missed.  Before  Henry 
Ford  altered  the  face  of  the 
earth  with  the  assembly  line,  it 
was  assumed  that  to  build  a 
wagon,  you  put  the  parts  to- 
gether; if  you  wanted  to  build 
two  wagons,  you  put  the  parts  to- 
gether twice.  Mr.  Ford  inge- 
niously devised  a  way  to  put 
the  parts  together  in  half  the 
time.  (By  so  doing,  ironically, 
he  created  an  activity  in  which 
the  same  motion  is  repeated 
over  and  over  with  no  ingenuity 
at  all.  The  price  of  creativity, 
perhaps.) 

At  schools  as  diverse  as  MIT, 
Manhattanville,  and  Hampshire, 
today's  methodology  courses,  no 
matter  what  the  rubric,  subjec- 
tify objective  experience  by 
looking  at  how  people  think. 
One  catalogue  description  says, 
"The  lesson  carried  away  is 
more  likely  to  be  how  the  in- 
quiring mind  sets  about  its  work 


— inferring,  defining,  organiz- 
ing, arguing,  criticizing —  than 
a  body  of  information  as  such." 

If  you  want  to  study  social 
science,  observe  how  social  sci- 
entists handled  Hitler.  To  learn 
about  the  physical  sciences,  ob- 
serve Copernicus  and  how  he 
discovered  that  Ptolemy  was 
wrong.  (Imagine  yourself  in  the 
15th  century;  wouldn't  you  have 
thought  the  Earth  was  the  cen- 
ter of  the  universe?)  The  cur- 
rent theory  holds  that  the  pat- 
ently objective  experience  of 
solving  a  problem,  discovering 
how  to  do  something  in  an  ef- 
fective way,  is  truly  subjective. 
The  answers  aren't  necessarily 
in  a  textbook,  a  formula,  or, 
for  that  matter,  in  a  college 
course.  You  want  to  build  a 
house?  Architecture  would  help, 
but  it's  probably  better  to  study 
carpentry.  Or  to  look  at  the 
land,  decide  what  you  need,  and 
start  scribbling.  You  may  end 
up  drawing  A-frames,  but  may- 
be not.  You  want  to  lose  weight? 
Before  rushing  to  the  diet  books, 
look  at  what  you  eat.  Or,  as 
John  Lennon  says,  "It's  all  in 
your  head,  you  know." 

Can  ingenuity  be  taught,  or 
self-taught?  The  answer  depends 
on  whether  you  believe  an  in- 
tellectual model  exists  that  can 
free  the  mind  from  self-imposed 
limiting  patterns.  The  academy, 
of  course,  thinks  the  answer  is 
yes,  and,  as  it  has  for  some 
time,  it  keeps  on  trying. 

— Robert  Nathan 
Robert  Nathan  is  an  editor  and  writ- 
er now  at  work  on  a  book  about  the 
perils  of  a  middle-class  childhood. 


HOW  TO  GET 
A  PATENT 

You  have  just  invented  a 
machine  (or,  for  that  matter,  a 
"process,"  a  "composition  of 
matter,"  or  a  hybrid  plant) 
which,  like  the  safety  pin  or  the 
Xerox  copier,  will  revolutionize 
the  modern  world  and  change 
society  as  we  now  know  it.  It 
is  brilliant,  effective,  and  guar- 
anteed to  make  you  a  fortune. 
All  that  remains  is  for  you  to 
immediately  obtain  a  patent, 
which  will  prevent  anyone  else 
from  cashing  in  on  your  brain- 
child. Every  proud  and  anxious 
inventor  should  request  a  use- 
ful booklet  entitled  General  In- 
formation Concerning  Patents, 
available  free  from  the  U.S. 
Patent  Office,  Washington,  DC 
20231. 
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HEIGHT  MEASUREMENTS 

Most  persons  between  the  oqes 
of  8  and  60  hove  o  nctural  wo  I  ic- 
ing stride  equal  to  the  length  of 
their  arms  from  their  bodies  - 
to  the  ends  of  their  closed  fists. 

^^Below,  if  lines  8C  and  DC  are 
parol  lei,  triangles  ABC  and  ADE 
have  to  be  enact ly  the  same  shape. 
Line  AE  is  o  number  of  times 
longer  than  line  AC   ] 


....therefore; 
line  OE  is  that 
some  number  a 
of  times  longer 
thon  line  BC. 

^*If  you  wish  to 
measure  the 
height  of  a  cliff, 
free  or  ony  other 
object  stort  wolk- 
mg  nrjK/rplly  from 
the  bose  67  the 
object  Count  your 
steps  and  walk  far 
enough  away  so 
you  can  see  both 
the  iod  and  the 
bottom  of  the 
object. 


Hold  an  arrow  or  stick  perpen- 
dicular to  the  ground  and  ot  arms 
length  like  this. 


J 


Sight  The  top  of  the  arrow 
with  The  fop  of  the  object 
ond  on  the  arrow  with   « 


-".  your  thumb 

'  ~    mork.  where  you 
sight  the  bottom  of 
the  object. 


— .  1rrd  far* ft"  ^  "T 

^  Multiply  this  distance(BC)  on  the 
arrow  by  the  number  of  strides 
from  the  base  of  the  object  and  you 
have  the  approximate  height  of  the  object. 


©  Nabisco,  Inc.  1950. 

Remember  listening  to  Straight  Arrow  on  the  radio  20  years  ago? 
Or  eating  Shredded  Wheat  in  the  early  Fifties?  That's  when  Nabisco 
used  to  separate  the  layers  of  biscuits  with  Straight  Arrow  Injun- 
uity  cards,  each  with  a  lesson  on  outdoor  living  in  the  Indian  tra- 
dition. 

The  cards  were  prepared  by  Fred  L.  Meager,  who  was 
identified  simply  as  the  Nabisco  Indian  authority.  With  the  cards 
you  could  learn  to  send  smoke  signals,  trap  animals,  or  make  any- 
thing from  snowshoes  to  canoes.  Although  Nabisco  once  published 
the  cards  in  collected  form  as  the  Straight  Arrow  Injun-uity  Man- 
uals, their  last  supplies  were  long  ago  exhausted,  as  we  learned  when 
we  tried  to  arrange  to  offer  copies  to  WRAPAROUND  readers.  In- 
geniously, we  asked  Nabisco  if  we  could  ourselves  reproduce  copies 
of  72  cards  for  our  readers,  and  they  kindly  agreed  to  let  us.  So, 
if  you  want  to  massage  your  nostalgia,  improve  your  witmanship, 
or  show  your  kids  the  kind  of  nourishment  that  used  to  come  in 
breakfast-cereal  boxes,  send  us  $2  and  we'll  send  you  a  set. 


Special  Effects 

Movies  are  magic.  Since  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  when 
Georges  Melies  made  trick  films 
in  which  people  were  taken 
apart  and  put  back  together 
again,  the  photographed  image 
has  allowed  for  all  manner  of 
manipulation.  To  see  a  wide  va- 
riety of  technical  feats  per- 
formed today,  you  can  turn  to 
the  work  of  Alfred  Hitchcock. 

Back  projection  and  trans- 
parencies. The  shot  in  Psycho 
(1960)  in  which  Milton  Arbo- 
gast  seems  to  almost  float  down 
the  stairs  after  being  stabbed 
was  accomplished  by  first  mak- 
ing a  dolly  shot  down  the  stairs 
and  then  projecting  it  in  back 
of  Martin  Balsam  as  he  sat  in 
a  chair  waving  his  arms.  When 
you  watch  the  wreck  of  the  ca- 
rousel in  Strangers  on  a  Train 
(1951)  what  you  are  seeing  is 
a  miniature  enlarged  on  a  big 
screen  with  live  people  in  front 
of  it. 

Miniatures.  The  Lady  Van- 
ishes (1938)  starts  with  the 
camera  high  over  a  small  Eu- 
ropean village.  As  the  camera 
moves  over  and  down  we  see  a 
train  blocked  by  snow,  a  de- 
tailed village,  a  car  moving 
through  it;  then  the  scene  dis- 
solves to  a  hotel  lobby  where  the 
action  proper  begins.  All  this 
was  done  with  tabletop-size  min- 
iatures. The  house  and  the  road 
leading  up  to  it  in  Rebecca 
(1940)  are  miniatures  too.  And 
Number  Seventeen  (1932)  has 
a  chase  scene  for  half  the  film 
using  only  miniature  models  of 
cars  and  trains.  (The  most  fa- 
mous miniature  of  all,  of  course, 
was  the  movie  monster  King 
Kong,' actually  a  mere  18  inches 
tall.  The  Merian  Cooper-Ernest 
Schoesdack  film  King  Kong 
[1933]  was  a  collaboration  that 
can  profitably  be  studied  for  its 
numerous  and  imaginative  uses 
of  special  effects.) 

Lighting.  To  get  the  audience 
to  concentrate  on  the  sinister 
glass  of  milk  Cary  Grant  was 
bringing  to  his  wife  in  Suspi- 
cion (1941),  Hitchcock  put  a 
light  inside  it. 

Tracking  out  and  zooming 
in.  In  Vertigo  (1958)  Hitch- 
cock was  the  first  to  use  track- 


ing out  (moving 
away  from  the  scene)  co 
with  zooming  in  (rapid  n 
ical  magnification)  to 
distortion.  He  later  us 
effect  in  Mamie  (1964) 

Hitchcock's  films  are  i 
ucation  in  film  techniqi 
more  information,  consul  ( 
cock,  by  Francois  Truff; 
mon  and  Schuster,  $3.75 

Another  master  of  tec 
Buster  Keaton,  did  not  u 
projection  or  miniatur 
technical  skill  was  dev  I 
the  full-scale  and  the  r  I 
his  images  are  equally  c 
and  fantastic.  The  Pica 
a  1921  short,  offers  r 
and  soft-shoe  acts  consis  j 
tirely  of  Buster  Keator 
ton's  cameraman,  Elgin  : 
had  to  roll  the  film  ba- 
times,  then  run  it  throuj  i 
while  Keaton  timed  hi:  r 
precisely.  In  the  featur  J 
Clwnces  (  1925)  Buster  :l 
to  a  car  in  the  city.  h| 
doesn't  move  as  the  bac  r 
dissolves  to  a  rural  sceli 
ter  then  gets  out  and  vil 
to  a  cottage.  This  beai  i 
feet  was  obtained  by! 
graphing  the  car  in  the  c 
ferent  locations,  using  s  « 
instruments  to  keep  in 
same  position  and  the  sm 
tance  from  the  camera,  1 
most  astonishing  film,  rl 
nically  one  of  the  fini  oi 
ever  made,  is  5/teriil 
(1924),  in  which  Bus  rr 
movie  projectionist  wh<  ll 
of  walking  up  the  aisll 
theater  and  entering  fa 
Largely  by  means  of  -a 
Keaton  constructed  ase| 
precisely  like  a  project 
and  then  w  alked  into :« 
camera  then  moved  up  I 
this  screen  the  one  'll 
watching  and  the  fan  3j 
came  the  reality. 

Like  Hitchcock's  filrfl 
ton's  display  a  marvelcjl 
of  technique  that  serve  4 
tegrated  narrative  foiH 
best  summary  so  far  I 
ton's  accomplishments  ■ 
Keaton,  by  David  Robin  I 
versity  of  Indiana  PreslB 
— Stephen  II 
Stephen  W .  Soule  is  a  studjM 
history. 


"The  whole  difference  between  construction  and  creatioH 
actly  this:  that  a  thing  constructed  can  only  be  loved  afl 
constructed;  but  a  thing  created  is  loved  before  it  exists  H 

— G.  K.  Chesterton  (18  «l 
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URGES 


JIJiOVERIES 

edding  of  creativity  and 
gy  has  mythic  origins, 
the  marriage  of  Venus, 
lof  love  and  fecundity, 
ned  Vulcan,  from  whose 
me,  among  other  mar- 
«s  houses  and  golden 
r  the  gods,  handmaid- 
Tought  of  gold  and  en- 
with   intelligence,  and 
es    enabling  celestial 
)  ride  the  wind.  It  is 
Ihose  roots  that  we  al- 
tm  to  be  searching  for 
t  of  how  new  ideas  and 
titer  the  world, 
n,  Machines,  and  Mod- 
es (MIT  Press,  $1.95), 
Morison  explores  "how 
fer  what  conditions  a 
is  received  in  the  mind 
nnovator  and  by  what 
tod   in   what  circum- 
is  translated  to  a  wid- 
nce."   Combining  the 
detail  of  case  histories 
toned  generalizations  in 
lly  urbane  prose,  Mori- 
rs  thinking  on  the  sub- 
amounts  to  nothing 
wisdom. 

of  the  most  turbulent 
le  areas  of  innovation 
overy  are  reviewed  by 
Bernstein,   a  physicist 
ites  well,  in  A  Compre- 
World:    On  Modern 
and  Its  Origins  (Ran- 
ouse,   $7.95).  Ranging 
eutrinos  to  cosmology 
one  astonishing  men- 
another,  Bernstein 
to  convey  a  good  sense 
it  must  feel  like  to  be 
st  caught   up  in  the 
y,  bafflement,  and  head- 
;Vdiscovery. 

quick  survey  of  the  chal- 
liiat  scientific  discovery 
>  human  ingenuity,  read 
jabor's  Innovations  (Ox- 
ftiversity  Press,  $1.95). 
won   the    1971  Nobel 
t  physics  for  his  inven- 
holography,  the  system 
B-dimensional  photogra- 
Bere,    he    assesses  the 
Is  for  controlled  fusion, 
e  television  screens,  home 
•and  other  innovations — 
.«  well  as  technological — 
Bd  be  with  us  soon, 
fig  ubiquitous  and  recent 
ty>s,   perhaps   none  has 
tore  influential  than  the 
(er.  For  an  insight  into 
j?  modern  computer  was 
§d,  look  at  The  Com- 
\tom  Pascal  to  Von  Neu- 


mann by  Herman  Goldstine 
(Princeton  University  Press, 
$12.50).  This  is  a  rambling 
book,  but  at  times  it  is  surpris- 
ingly exciting — as  when  Gold- 
stine describes  the  assembling  of 
the  first  electronic  computer. 

Long  before  that  early  com- 
puter began  to  operate,  the  first 
lighter-than-air  craft  was  engi- 
neered and  flown  in  Perth  Am- 
boy,  New  Jersey,  in  1863.  Ever 
since  then,  "lighter-than-air"  has 
tantalized  aeronautical  engi- 
neers. In  The  Deltoid  Pump- 
kin Seed  (Farrar,  Straus  &  Gir- 
oux,  $6.95),  John  McPhee  has 
beautifully  chronicled  the  latest 
development  of  the  LTA  pas- 
sion: a  privately  financed,  com- 
puter-designed "pumpkin-seed"- 
shaped  ship  that,  if  successful, 
could  revolutionize  the  world. 

To  do  a  really  ingenious  cre- 
ation justice,  sometimes  mere 
words  won't  suffice.  Photo- 
graphs (and  text)  commemora- 
ting various  awe-inspiring  con- 
coctions designed  to  meet  prob- 
lems fast  appear  in  Adhocism: 
The  Case  for  Improvisation,  by 
Charles  Jencks  and  Nathan  Sil- 
ver (Doubleday,  $4.95).  For 
awe-inspiring  concoctions  de- 
signed not  just  to  meet  prob- 
lems, but  to  create  them  as  well, 
consult  the  illustrated  Rube 
Goldberg  vs.  The  Machine  Age, 
"a  retrospective  exhibition  of  his 
work  with  memoirs  and  annota- 
tions," edited  by  Clark  Kin- 
naird  (Hastings  House,  $8.95), 
and/or  Rube  Goldberg:  His  Life 
and  Work,  by  Peter  C.  Marzio 
(Harper  &  Row,  $10  through 
December  3 1 ;  $  1 2.50  thereafter). 

A  similarly  enjoyable  off- 
spring of  the  union  of  imagina- 
tion and  gadgetry  is  science 
fiction.  The  best  science  fiction 
writers,  held  in  thrall  by  their 
love  of  and  hatred  for  machines, 
must  have  a  good  grasp  of  the 
principles  of  technology  as  well 
as  a  gift  for  extrapolation. 
Probably  the  best  short  story 
collection  in  this  galaxy  (or  any 
other  one)  is  Science  Fiction 
Hall  of  Fame,  chosen  by  the 
members  of  the  Science  Fiction 
Writers  of  America  and  edited 
by  Robert  Silverberg  (Avon, 
$1.50). 


Catalogues:  Where  to  Go 
What  to  Learn 


If  you  wish  to  order  any  of 
the  books  mentioned  in  this  sec- 
tion through  us,  please  follow 
the  instructions  on  the  Tools 
for  Living  pages. 


Reading  choice  is  peculiar. 
Do  you  ever  know  in  advance 
what  book  will  have  an  impact 
on  you,  will  make  you  glad  that 
you  didn't  miss  out  on  it  and 
envious  of  people  who  have  not 
yet  had  the  pleasure?  It  seems 
to  me  that,  despite  best-sellers, 
cult  books,  and  campus  favor- 
ites, it's  a  matter  of  chance  and 
a  willingness  to  try.  If  you  live 
near  a  reasonably  well-stocked 
bookstore  (or  library),  you  can 
go  in  with  a  reading  list  from 
a  course  catalogue,  with  rave 
notices  from  friends  or  review- 
ers, with  an  inclination  toward 
a  particular  field,  with  the  real 
need  to  learn  something.  Or  you 
can  go  randomly,  as  a  browser, 
looking  at  covers,  subject,  con- 
tent. The  Whole  Earth  Catalog's 
method  of  grouping  books  by 
category,  reviewing  them  brief- 
ly, and  giving  a  flavor  of  the 
book  through  either  reproduced 
text  or  illustration,  seems  to  me 
an  excellent  way  of  simulating 
the  browsing  experience  at  home, 
where,  unpressured  by  time,  you 
can  think  clearly  about  what 
may   be   a   choice   with  life- 
changing  dimensions.  The  prog- 
eny of  the  Whole  Earth  Cat- 
alog have  perceptively  followed 
its  lead,  and  so  we  have  real 
time  2  (a  Doubleday  Anchor 
original,  $3.95). 

Real  time  2  reviews  and  pre-' 
sents  108  post-Marx/Darwin/ 
Freud  (or  Leary/Lorenz/Mc- 
Luhan)  books  and  periodicals 
in  the  categories  of  communica- 
tion, human  systems,  mind,  sci- 
ence and  technology,  and  trends. 
Remember  that  all  books  pre- 
sented reflect  current  ways  of 
viewing  the  world  and  "an  in- 
terdisciplinary view  of  new  mod- 
els and  metaphors  of  reality." 
Beyond  that,  the  critical  faculty 
has  been  exercised  (by  John 
Brockman  and  Ed  Rosenfeld,  ' 
the  editors)  simply  by  selection, 
so  the  reviews  are  short  and 
straightforward,  with  no  attempt 
to  elaborate  objections  or  ex- 
press profound  opinions.  Each 
review  is  followed  by  several 
pages  from  the  work. 

All  the  books  can  be  ordered 
through  real  time  2,  and  real 
time  2  can  be  ordered  through 
WRAPAROUND.  (Real  time  1, 
real  time  2  explains,  is  a  victim 
of  the  culture  lag  the  project  is 
out  to  overcome:   because  of 


distribution  problems,  it  has  not 
yet  appeared.) 

Somewhere  Else  (Swallow 
Press,  $3.00)  is  a  "learning- 
living  catalog"  (edited  by  the 
Center  for  Curriculum  Design, 
with  a  foreword  by  John  Holt) 
that  divides  its  information  into 
two  sorts:  centers,  or  places  to 
go  for  instruction;  and  net- 
works, or  places  to  go  for  in- 
formation about  instruction. 
The  underlying  theory  is  that, 
beyond  traditional,  competitive, 
accredited  institutions,  places  do 
exist  where  learning  and  grow- 
ing can  be  happily  accomplished 
by  both  adults  and  children,  and 
once  the  information  about 
these  places  is  compiled,  seeker 
can  meet  teacher  and  learn.  In 
all  Somewhere  Else  lists  and  de- 
scribes over  400  places.  What 
is  remarkable  is  that  there  is  no 
one  place  in  the  country  with- 
out its  own  learning  resource, 
nor  is  there  one  place  with 
more  than  its  share. 

The  book  provides  access  to 
information  about  ideology  (po- 
litical/spiritual) and  informa- 
tion about  skill.  The  skills — 
from  crafts  such  as  bookbind- 
ing, vegetable  dyeing,  and  pot- 
ting, to  blacksmithing  and  Ren- 
aissance woodwind  playing,  to 
sailing  and  wilderness  living — 
are  varied  and  exciting.  The 
descriptions  of  alternate-learn- 
ing ideologies,  however,  are 
hard  to  get  through.  At  times  I 
felt  as  though  I  were  witnessing 
a  new  (flop)  Broadway  musical, 
done  in  short  takes:  "how  to  be 
happily  unmarried,"  "culture 
shock  as  an  immunization 
against  'future  shock,' "  "crisis 
prevention  emphasis,"  experi- 
ences in  "the  void,  doing  noth- 
ing, wilderness  tripping." 

Despite  the  vocabulary  of 
some  of  its  contributors  (the 
kind  of  learning  being  con- 
sidered is  not  easy  to  pin 
down  in  words),  Somewhere 
Else  is  an  invaluable  tool  for 
those  who  want  to  search  for 
"new  tracks"  toward  living, 
learning,  and  playing.  You  can 
u^e  it  as  an  "alternative"  door 
opener,  but  if  you  want  your 
door  opened  so  much  and  no 
more,  it  is  equally  practical  and 
valuable  as  a  guide  to  specific 
areas  that  touch  on  one's  own 
latent  inclinations. 

— Suzanne  Mantell 

Suzanne  Mantell  will  be  reviewing 
books  of  special  interest  to  WRAP- 
AROUND readers  every  month. 
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TOOLS  FOR  LIVING 


BY  WAY  OF  INTRODUCTION 

As  products  proliferate  it's  getting  harder  and  harder  to  separate 
the  true  items  of  value — those  that  do  what  they  promise  for  a  use- 
ful period  of  time  at  a  reasonable  cost — from  the  general  chaff. 
Tools  for  Living  is  simply  an  attempt  to  make  information  available 
on  those  goods  and  services  worth  knowing  about.  Furthermore, 
since  everyone  we  know  gets  busier  and  busier,  we  felt  it  made 
sense  to  extend  the  information  service  to  its  logical  conclusion: 
you  can  buy  most  of  these  products  through  us  if  that's  the  easiest 
way  for  you  to  get  them. 

Tools  for  Living  is  not  a  product  testing  service.  If  we  feature 
something  here,  it's  because  we  like  it.  There  are  no  best  buys,  no 
check-rated  items,  no  guarantees  or  warranties.  Our  items  are  not 
selected  by  an  organized  process;  somewhere  along  the  line  one  of 
you  or  one  of  us  has  run  across  that  particular  product,  used  it, 
and  found  it  to  be  functional  and  worth  its  price. 

If  you  decide  to  order  any  of  these  items  through  Harper's,  just 
follow  the  instructions  on  the  next  page.  Postage  and  handling 
charges  are  on  us. 


LIFT  THAT  LOG 
TOTE  THAT  MAIL 

When  one  of  our  staff  mem- 
bers moved  from  a  country 
house  to  a  Manhattan  apart- 
ment, the  only  piece  of  fire- 
place equipment  he  kept  was  a 
sisal  log  carrier.  He  then  sug- 
gested that  it  be  included  in 
these  columns  as  a  Tool.  It 
seems  that  this  log  carrier  is  an 
ample  18"x32"  expanse  of  du- 
rable sisal  with  riveted  leather 
handles  strong  enough  to  carry 
a  whole  blaze-worth  of  logs  in 
fiom  the  log  pile.  But,  as  our 
new  city-dweller  discovered,  it 
is  also  great  for  carrying  bun- 
dle-, of  newspapers  to  the  re- 
cycling center,  stacks  of  Christ- 
mas cards  from  the  mailbox, 
and  dirty  clothes  to  the  laundro- 
mat, to  say  nothing  of  bricks, 
forsythia,  sacks  of  potting  soil, 
and  anything  else  that  doesn't 
spill. 

Log  carriers  can  be  found 
near  fireplace  equipment  in 
hardware  and  department  stores 
or  may  be  ordered  from  us  for 


HOW  S  THIS 
FOR  OPENERS? 

Ever  since  the  first  Tools  for 
Living  section  way  back  in  Jan- 
uary, we  seem  to  have  featured 
one  item  after  another  that 
opens  something  or  aids  in  this 
often  frustrating  task.  For  every 
stuck  lid  a  different  solution 
seems  to  exist.  This  month  we 
were  told  about  two  openers 
and,  at  long  last,  a  closer. 

"Gilhoolie,"  wrote  Millicent 
Schuker,  a  reader  from  Forest 
Hills,  New  York.  "The  very 
sound  of  it  makes  you  laugh.  But 
when  a  woman  discovers  the  Gil- 
hoolie, what  it  is  and  what  it 
does  and  how  it  works,  she 
doesn't  just  laugh.  She  chortles 
with  glee  and  crows  in  triumph 
— triumph  over  muscled  male 
chauvinists.  Any  tight-lidded 
jar,  any  bottle,  yields  to  a  twist 
of  the  wrist  the  moment  the 
gadget  is  positioned  on  it.  It's 
the  best  whatchamacallit  that 
a  female  who  lives  alone  or 
an  independent  housewife  can 
flourish.  Farewell  to  knife-handle 
tapping  and  under-breath  dam- 
mits.  When  my  thoughtful  son- 
in-law  gave  me  a  Gilhoolie  for 
a  birthday  gift,  it  was  my  Decla- 
ration of  Independence." 


We  cannot  top  Mrs.  Schuker 
on  the  Gilhoolie,  so  we'll  just 
tell  you  that  it  is  difficult  to 
find  in  even  the  best  housewares 
departments,  but  easily  obtain- 
able from  us  by  mail  for  $2.95 
postpaid. 

The  mail  that  brought  us 
Mrs.  Schuker's  letter  also  con- 
tained a  note  from  Eloise  Par- 
man  of  Cheyenne,  Oklahoma. 
It  was  attached  to  the  empty 
box  of  the  Everything-Tool.  She 
said,  "It  is  really  all  that  it 
claims:  nut,  shellfish,  and  ice 
cracker;  bottle  and  jar  opener, 
wrench,  tongs,  a  hammer,  a 
screwdriver.  It  easily  squeezes 
lemons  and  removes  corks.  It  is 
a  very  handsome  chrome  tool, 
and  will  open  the  most  stubborn 
caps,  from  those  on  small  ex- 
tract bottles  to  those  on  wide- 
mouth  jars.  Indispensable  in 
kitchen,  shop,  or  camp.  I  have 
used  mine  for  over  a  year  now 
and  would  panic  at  the  thought 
of  having  to  do  without  it." 


The  Everything-Tool  is  avail- 
able in  hardware  stores  and 
kitchen  departments  or  by  mail 
from  us  for  $3.95  postpaid. 

And  in  closing  . . .  One  of  our 
WRAPAROUND  staff  mem- 
bers found  an  item  that  is  a 
boon  to  painters  of  houses  or 
canvases.  It  is  the  Pour-Ezee 
Snap-on  Paint  Can  Cover,  which 
fits  all  standard  one-gallon 
paint  cans.  The  spout  is  drip- 
proof,  and  the  attached  spout 
cap  enables  you  to  seal  the  can 
airtight  between  applications. 
Much  tidier,  we  think,  than  pry- 
ing off  those,  gummy  paint  can 
lids. 

Pour-Ezee  covers  are  avail- 
able in  paint  stores  or  by  mail 
from  us,  five  covers  for  $2.95 
nnstnaid. 


January 


EAT  JANUARY  1974 

When  the  WRAPAROUr* 

staff  opened  a  box  and  fou 
that  title  staring  us  in  the  fa  r 
we  didn't  know  what  to  expe 
We  carefully  opened  the  en* 
lope  and  discovered  that  I 
January  is  the  1974  recycli]fl 
calendar    from    the  Resouk* 
Planning  Associates,  a  const?" 
ing  firm  dealing  with  envirc 
mental  engineering  and  pol 
tion  management.  The  calenc 
is  neither  a  timetable  telli 
you   when   to   recycle   nor  1 
straight  record-all-your-acti1 
ties-only  planner.  Rather,  it  ' 
a  different  approach  to  envirc ' 
mental  education. 

Each  colorful  page  is  design! 
to  be  reusable.  April  is  a  by. 
tile  page  and  can  be  turned  ii 
a  pattern.  May  is  a  recycle 
game  whose  aim  is  a  basic  ill 
preciation  of  the  process.  Vi\ 
vember  is  printed  on  gift  wi|- 
and  can  be  used  to  wrap  pai ' 
ages.  January,  referred  to  in  < u 
snappy   title,   is   printed  v/i 
vegetable  inks  on  cellulose  stc 
(not  edible,  but  the  closest  thi< 
to  an  edible  paper)  and  acce" 
organic  recycling.  We  think  tl 
this  calendar   is   most  wor 
while   and   informative.   It  r 
available  in  bookstores  and  sV 
tionery  shops  or  by  mail  fn" 
us  for  $5  postpaid.  Just  thii  ■ 
twelve  reusable  months. 

WHATEVER 
HAPPENED  TO ... 

Kathy  Stefan,  a  reader  fnl 
Mobile,    Alabama,  wants 
know    where    to    find  th< 
"handy  toy  carpet  sweepers  tl 
really  work."  She  writes,  "Ou 
which  cost  about  $2,  gave  (I 
after  five  years  of  use,  and 
have  been  unable  to  replace 
Perfect  tool  for  a  once-over 
when  you  don't  feel  like  luggi 
out  the  vacuum  for  spot  cle; 
ing." 

Do  you  know  where  thi 
sweepers  can  be  found? 


•ISTOL  PACK  IN  MAMA 
.AY  THAT  GLUE  GUN  DOWN 


Wc  have  no  clue  as  to  what 
lornun  Dolph  of  New  York 
'ity  was  sticking  up  with  his 
flue  gun  when  he  wrote  to  us 
bout  it.  To  quote  Mr.  Dolph. 
()o-wee!  If  you  want  to  stick 
>me  things  together  so  (hat 
ley  stay  stuck,  you  should  in- 
ust  $17.95  in  a  Thermogrip" 
ot  Melt  Electric  Glue  Gun 
it.  It's  made  by  the  United 
hoe  Machinery  Company  and 

available  in  hardware  stores 
id  lumberyards. 

"The  gun  has  a  pistol  grip 
nd  a  heating  coil  in  the  barrel. 


Sticks  of  glue  the  si/e  of  pieces 
of  chalk  arc  inserted  in  the  buck 
of  the  barrel  and  pressed  for- 
ward by  the  trigger  control.  The 
glue  is  heated  until  it  melts  and 
is  squirted  out  the  nozzle — how 
much  and  how  fast  depends  on 
the  amount  of  pressure  you 
exert  on  the  trigger.  The  kit 
includes  three  interchangeable 
nozzles  to  allow  a  variation  in 
the  size  of  glue  bead  to  be  ap- 
plied, making  it  easier  to  reach 
hard-to-get-at  places. 

"You  have  about  15  seconds 
of  working  time,  and  then  the 


Have  to  work  faster,  1  guess." 

The  Thermogrip'  Glue  Gun 
Kit  with  its  trio  of  nozzles  and 

mail  postpaid.  We  might  add 
that  this  glue  bonds  wood,  can- 
vas, tile,  leather,  ceramics,  met- 
als, and  plastics. 


OSITIVE  REACTION 

0  A  NEGATIVE  PROBLEM 


If  you  use  your  camera  as 
uch  as  Sophie  Rivera,  a  read- 
in  New  York  City,  you'll 
ib    several    of    the  Pater- 
,n  Negative  Files  she  recom- 
■nded  for  your  own  mush- 
oming  piles  of  negatives.  "By 
t  time  anyone  has  learned  to 
e  a  camera  with  ease,"  Miss 
vera  told  us,  "he's  bound  to 
ve  accumulated  several  shoe- 
xes  full  of  negatives  curling 
n  of  their  glassine  sleeves, 
le  of  the  major  problems  for 
ofessionals  has  been  in  de- 
loping  a  system  for  safe  and 
:lerly  storage  of  the  negatives, 
•e  tried  boxes  with  card  files 
d  notes  inked  on  the  glass- 
sleeves,  and  ended  up  mis- 
icing  the  negative  I  needed, 
ly  to  find  it  months  too  late. 
"A  photography  teacher  in- 
duced me  to  the  Paterson 
gative  File.  It  is  The  Answer, 
is  file  is  a  ringed  binder  with 
glassine  pages,  each  holding 
s  complete  spool  of  35  mm 
natives.  Each  sheet  accommo- 
les  up   to  42  exposures,  a 


great  advantage  to  those  who 
load  their  own  film.  The  nega- 
tives slip  easily  into  pockets, 
where  they  are  kept  flat  and 
safe  from  dust  and  damage.  The 
binder's  spine  is  engineered  in 
such  a  way  that  the  pages  lie 
flat  and  are  not  caught  in  the 
rings  when  you  open  or  close 
the  cover. 

"Three  numbered  index  sheets 
are  included  with  the  file  for 
indexing,  but  my  favorite  fea- 
ture of  the  system  is  Self-Ad- 
hesive  Strips.  These  strips  are 
punched  to  fit  the  two  center 
rings  of  the  binder  so  you  can 
file  the  contact  print  directly  in 
front  of  its  page  of  negatives. 
It  becomes  a  visual  filing  sys- 
tem. This  is  the  quickest  method 
of  indexing  for  me.  All  I  have 
to  do  is  glance  at  the  contact 
sheet  and  reach  behind  it  to  find 
just  the  negative  I  need." 

Camera  shops  have  the  Pater- 
son  Negative  File  and  Self-Ad- 
hesive  Strips,  or  you  may  order 
a  set  of  both  from  us  for  $10.95 
postpaid. 


ALOE  OUT  THERE 

Somewhere  in  our  files  we 
have  a  glowing  testimonial  from 
a  reader  about  aloe  bath 
brushes,  but  since  we've  mis- 
placed that  letter  we  can't  quote 
it.  However,  on  the  strength  of 
memory  we  ferreted  out  some  of 
these  invigorating  scrubbers. 

The  natural  fibers  of  the  aloe 
plant,  which  grows  in  Africa 
and  Southeast  Asia,  are  woven 
and  knitted  to  form  a  bath  glove 


or  it  strap  for  brisk  bac 
forthing.  Their  deep-pile  bristles 
have  an  unforgettaH; 
deep-cleansing    and  scrubbing 

These  aloe  brushes  are 
able  in  some  health  food  stores 
and  in  bath  shops  or  from  us 
postpaid.    When    ordering  by 

uant  the  aloe  glove  ($6.2! 
the  strap  ($8.50).  * 


YOU  GET  THE  IDEA 

Since  we  can't  do  as  much  detective  work  as  we'd  like  in  digging 
out  especially  attractive  products,  we  would  welcome  your  help. 
If  you  are  willing  to  stake  your  personal  reputation  on  a  product 
that  has  served  you  more  than  satisfactorily,  send  us  a  testimonial 
We'll  publish  it  if  space  permits  and  if  the  item  is  of  general  inter- 
est and  availability.  Write  TOOLS.  Harper's  Magazine,  Two  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 


HOW  TO  ORDER 


If  you  care  to  order  these  items  from  us,  you  may  do  so  by 
sending  a  letter  to  Tools  for  Living,  c  o  Harper's  Magazine,  Two 
Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10016.  Specify  the  item,  quantity 
of  each  item,  and  color  (if  needed).  Price  is  that  indicated  in  the 
descriptions  above.  Add  up  the  total  for  all  items  you  order  (N.Y. 
residents  add  appropriate  sales  tax).  Enclose  a  check  for  the  total 
amount  payable  to  Harper's  Magazine.  If  you  prefer  to  charge 
your  BankAmericard  or  Master  Charge,  indicate  your  card  num- 
ber and  expiration  dale.  You  may  also  order  the  works  discussed 
in  Starting  Points  and  Sources  by  following  these  instructions. 
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READERS 


Caring  About 
Corruption 

So  much  thoughtful  and  in- 
ttegegiing  mail  arrived  m  re- 
sponse to  oar  September 
\*R\P\ROUND  or  C  o  roup- 
tjon  diat  we  **«m  easily  have 
filed  half  Lzz&z  t.-.— 
your  — «■  The  selections 

be3o*s  are  all  we  have  roam  for 

r"  ^    Z -z    ZZZ-z    10  Tz- 

~  _  ~~     '       ZZ'Z     "    7  -         i"  -  * 


ir"-  ire  archetypal 


roe 

.  Ontario 

carefully 

;  nujinroc 
i£  see  the 
I  stur  —  y 


: :  ■ :  -  uncut  ::  in 


A 


Who  am  I  to  hurl  mv  verbal 
perries  at  Mr,-;  Eccrlcchmar.. 
Haldemur  i  J;  '  "Let  he  »hc 
si  without"  etc 

BiLisrcsii.    «.±  ill  d  ie  re- 

The  trouble   ~:ur  u  section 


SJUCtS 


then     months   courtesy    of  the  F; 


In 


z-z  riz  ;i:~_jc.  <•<  rer  -..  are 
gunhy.  none  is  guilty — and  that 

social  rcspoDsmflaty  has  indeed 

— Nancy  E.  LiRocb* 

Hartford.  Coon. 

After  reading  The  Many 
Faces  of  American  Corruptee  n.~ 

pe.rts  :~  the  nocion  of  corrup- 
tion   explored    in    that  issue 


—A  \ 


H  •  .  •       .   -     -     ;  -  •  -1 

the  subtle  bribing  of  coQege 
newspaper  editors  in  1964  is  one 
of  a  number  of  articles  in  cou- 
:em perary  popular  —  ecu  at- 
testing to  the  »lfcyt  awareness 
and  integrity  of  college  students 
today.  My  work  as  a  full-time 
psy  c '-cueist  icd  can -time  col- 
lege professor  has  made  me 
wary  of  such  claims  and  con- 

.  meed  — e  that  today's  youth 
ure  among  erne:  rr.rgs.  mark- 
edly heterogeneous  and  resist- 
in;  to  most  ceneralizatious.  but 

-  z-z  «r..  as  i  -our.  more  al- 
truistic or  less  susceptible  to  self- 
delusion  than  were  previous  gen- 
erations. 

Exemplifying  my  point,  the 
z-i  ~  sparer  ;:'  u  local  university 
recently  carried  an  article  by  a 
professor  stating  that  Honesty 
is  the  Primary  Virtue  of  the 
Youth  of  Today.  The  same  is- 
sue uiso  reported  that  the  stu- 
dent   zz: :  r.    ;;-ic:   hull,  and 


stolen  bicycles  returned. 
e  no  doubt  that  coctem- 
colleze  editors  would  re- 
as  Hertzfoerg  predicted 
Ford  trv  a  repeat  of  their 
by.  I  do  suggest  that  the 
•as  -   for  their  response 


mat  r right,  sporty  cars  are  no 
longer  me  status  symbols  they 
were  a  decade  ago.  However, 
if.  say.  Schwmn  "ere  :o  give 
away  ten-speed  racing  bikes,  or 


ien  today  s  editors 
:  to  rationalize  ac- 
:e  offers  as  easily 
erg  and  his  peers. 
!_£•<'_  would  rake 


w  ithout 


cepi 
us  . 
Scfr 


last  decude. 


— James  \L  Herr*H 

Baltimore.  Md. 

\  oa  are  hired  by  a  magazine 
to  design  a  quiz  whereby  the 
readers  can  score  themselves  on 
their  corruption.  You  i 
a  do  your  best  to  make  up  a 
quiz  that  will  test  one's  abil- 
ity to  apply  a  given  moral 
principle  to  a  given  real-life 


-  r.ave 


d.  design  a  quiz  that  re  a 
the  ethical  and  poflHl 
of  the  magazine's  owi  I 
-  .  "  ;  recause  tfc 
pen  to  coinc-.ee  wi  ; 
own.  A 

e.  design  a  quiz  that  Airl 
the  ethical  and  politic  i 
of  the  magazine's  om  I 
advertisers,  becaaaHl 
what  is  expected  qfll 

— Andrew  i 
5-ffal  1 

In  devoting  an  entiSfl 
AROUND  to  cornmBf 
may  have  misled  the  yn 
confused  the  innocen 
another  devoted  to  «■ 
does  exist,  you  knon 
nnwept.  unhonored,  aS 
by  the  daily  press  om 
Harper's.  To  be  sure,  p 
men  do  not  always  i 
copy:  they  are  somdB 
cible.  often  caution™" 
haps  a  bit  smug.  But  I E 
served  them  to  exist.  stF 
among  politicians 
umcrc  the  clergy  — 

Earn 

T      - .      r       .  :cte 

look  at  corruption.  I  « 
worse  than  before  r-ec* 
better  publicized  anc 
greater  opportunities, 
who  has  run  for  pub! 
at  any  level  knows  tht 
you  stan  off  determine*' 
to  principles,  you  find 
wanting  to  win  and  rea 
quiet  on  issues  that  wo- 
ardize  v  jtes. 

Our  spoils-to-the-Tk' 
tern  makes  jobs  morel 
than  ideas  in  politic" 
countries  have  i  permar 
serv  ice.  Here  a  judge  h 
the  party  funds  or  take" 
or  two  in  the  party  joi 
he  later  recoups  bin 
can  we  expect  from  tl 
takes  the  ten-dollar  bul1 
::  :.-e  '.  :er-e  ir.d  c-erf 
speeding?  My  wondetl 
the  system  works  as  w 
— \t 
Long  Island  C 


r r  i-tz 


INFORM 


Mr.  President .  .  .  Yes, 
Ir.  Dean? 

he  hell  can  we  break  in 

nd  not  be  seen? 

ae  one  to  fool  the  most 

:  snoopy,  pesky  Post. 

i  one  we  must  convince 

aat  we  are  clean. 

Ir.  Haldeman  .  .  .  Yes, 

\x.  Dean? 

ust  cover  up  what  might 
e  found  obscene. 
Hid  order  must  prevail, 
our  men  stay  out  of 
til. 

mtely,  Mr.  President? 
vely,  Mr.  Dean! 

—Felix  DeCola 

Hollywood,  Calif. 

not  yet  been  able  to  ac- 
automatic  "How  are 
rom  people  at  work  or 
-e  who  pass  by  without 
aring  the  automatic  re- 
of  "Fine."  Sometimes 
'  "Fine"  before  you  say, 
ire  you?" 

corruption  iies  in  the 
iss  of  this  greeting  which 
>sed  to  indicate  that  one 
is  genuinely  interested  in 

preference  is  "Hi"  or 
or  "Good  Morning." 
st  two  greetings  in  par- 
represent  more  honest 
nication  than  "How  are 
hud  "Fine." 

— Milton  Nobel 
New  York,  N.Y. 

scene,  which  took  place 
/outdoor  dining  area  of 
linavian  hotel,  was  wit- 
'by  my  mother,  a  con- 
Is  librarian,  on  her  re- 
uropean  tour.  A  middle- 
Oman  who  \u>  seated  at 
It  table  expressed  great 

in  the  chinaware,  espe- 
he  cream  and  sugar  set. 
g  around  with  a  dramatic 

conspiracy,  the  waiter 
i  them,  wrapped  them  in 
id.  and  stuffed  them  into 
man's  shopping  bag  with- 

word.    Both    items,  of 

appeared  on  her  bill,  at 
prices.  Let  us  hope  that 
■dice  does  not  extend 
nited  States.  If  the  maid 
Holiday  Inn  suggests  you 
■color  television  set  with 
SWare!  It  may  be  the  be- 
lof  a  whole  new  era  in 
ttchology! 

— Tina  Simms 

Montezuma,  Ga. 


M  y  concern  presently  focuses 
on  Boy  Scouts — young  people 
who  are  swiftly  moving  into 
"real  life"  and  learning  to  be  a 
part  of  it.  What  must  be  their 
confusion  as  they  look  at  their 
leaders  and  heroes.  Should  they 
conform  and  learn  how  to  fit 
in  to  the  current  system,  or  turn 
it  upside  down  and  start  over? 

Consider  these  examples:  a 
scout  reporting  for  his  troop  at 
Jamboree  East  last  summer  un- 
earthed this  truth.  A  balloonist 
was  supposedly  making  a  trip 
from  Jamboree  West  in  Idaho 
to  Jamboree  East  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  five  days.  In  actuality, 
man  and  balloon  traveled  by 
jet  plane  most  of  the  way;  only 
the  last  one  hundred  miles  or 
so  were  traveled  in  traditional 
balloon  manner.  This  is  a  case 
of  the  end  (giving  the  scouts 
some  excitement)  justifying  the 
means.  Hooray  for  the  leaders. 

Consider  this:  I  took  a  car- 
load of  scouts  to  an  appoint- 
ment with  a  pro  football  team 
for  picture-taking.  Upon  our  ar- 
rival two  handsome,  athletic 
young  men  turned  us  away,  say- 
ing that  they  were  hired  by  the 
ball  club  to  let  no  one  in  that 
area.  They  "checked"  with  the 
chief  of  admissions  who  "said 
there  was  no  such  appointment." 
They  did  not  check  because  the 
chief  did  have  a  record  of  our 
appointment,  and  in  fact  a  half 
hour  later  40  other  scouts  had 
their  pictures  taken  with  the 
team.  The  end  (keeping  every- 
one out  as  the  boss  had  or- 
dered) justified  the  means  of 
pretending  to  check  with  the 
chief  of  admissions  and  lying 
about  it.  So  much  for  emulating 
sports  heroes. 

Young  people  are  quick  to 
pick  up  the  way  people  really 
get  things  done.  Deception  as 
a  means  of  accomplishing  ends 
seems  much  too  common  in  ev- 
eryday life.  We  must  show  dis- 
gust and  outrage  every  time  we 
find  it,  or  it  will  perpetuate  it- 
self in  the  next  generation.  Ei- 
ther that  or  the  young  people 
will  get  a  bellyful  of  disgust 
and  repudiate  the  whole  system 
to  start  something  new. 

— Christine  Hildner 
Miami  Shores,  Fla. 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 


Rates:  $1.00  per  word.  (10-word  min- 
imum. Deduct  10;  a  word  if  ad  is  to 
run  six  times;  deduct  20;  a  word  if 
ad  is  to  run  twelve  times.) 
All  ads  must  be  prepaid  at  the  time 
you  send  your  insertion.  (If  you  are 
ordering  more  than  one  insertion, 
please  send  full  amount  to  qualify  for 
discount.)  There  are  no  Harper's  box 
numbers,  but  you're  free  to  use  your 
own — just  give  us  full  information 
about  your  name  and  address.  Tele- 
phone numbers  count  as  two  words, 
as  do  box  numbers.  Zip  codes  count 
as  one  word. 

Copy  must  be  received  by  the  8th  of 
the  second  month  prior  to  the  issue 
date. 

Harper's  Magazine 
Classified  Advertising  Department 
2  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10016 
OVERSEAS  EMPLOYMENT 
Exciting  overseas  jobs.  Directory  $1.00. 
Research    Associates,    Box  889-H, 
Belmont,  California  94002. 
Worldwide  opportunities  .  .  .  Australia, 
Europe,  Asia,  South  America!  All  Oc- 
cupations! $700-$4,000  Monthly!  Em- 
ployment   International,    Box  29217 
HZ,  Indianapolis,  Indiana  46229. 

Overseas  opportunities — Now  Avail- 
able! Free  Transportation!  Complete 
information  .  .  .  plus  Directory  of  200 
companies  hiring  thousands  world- 
wide ...  all  occupations.  Send  $2.00. 
INTERNATIONAL  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES Box  29232  HZ,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana  46229. 

TRAVEL 
Nillage  museum  <&  I  nitariun  church 
will  take  few  teenage  boys  for  year 
of  history,  travel.  Standish  Museums, 
East  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts. 

Worldwide  freighter  guide — $1.75. 
Rates,  schedules,  700-passenger-carry- 
ing  freighters.  TravLtips,  40-21  H 
Bell,  Bayside,  N.  Y.  11361. 
Baja  California  scientific  voyages: 
Scammon's  Lagoon,  Vizcaino  Desert, 
Coastal  Islands,  and  Guadalupe.  6 
Different  Tours.  December-March. 
5-8-Day  Voyages.  From  $250.  Sepa- 
rate group  charters.  Brochure  on  Re- 
quest. Dr.  Benjamin  H.  Banta,  El 
Dorado  Eco- Voyages,  1403  Scott 
Street,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92106. 

RESORTS 
Healthful  vacationing — Fasting.  Re- 
ducing. Rejuvenation.  Wholesome 
foods.  Organic  gardens.  Peaceful  sur- 
roundings. Pool,  boats,  solariums. 
Beaches.  Health  classes.  SHANGRI- 
LA,  Bonita  Springs,  Fla.  33923-HA. 


IDEAS 

Are  you  now  or  have  you 
ever  been  married?  Have  you 
experimented  with  alternatives 
to  conventional  marriage? 
WRAPAROUND  would  like  to 
learn  about  your  experiences 
and  about  the  conclusions 
you've  drawn  from  them.  Please 
send  your  descriptions  to 
WRAPAROUND,  Harper's 
Magazine,  Two  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 


Learn  to  ski  in  just  5  days  at  Water- 
ville  Valley,  New  Hampshire's  largest 
ski  resort.  Lessons  in  the  Popular 
GLM  method,  all  equipment,  lodging 
and  two  meals  a  day,  plus  apres-ski 
fun  .  .  .  just  $127  per  person,  double 
occupancy.  Brochure,  Waterville  Val- 
ley Associates/  Box  33  Waterville 
Valley,  N.H.  03223.  (603)  236-8371. 
Get  Lost — and  find  yourself  in 
unique,  challenging  winter  wilderness 
survival/ski  touring  program.  Expert 
instruction,  small  class.  THIN  WHITE 
TRAIL,  RR1,  Barre,  Vt.  05641.  (802) 
476-3204. 

REAL  ESTATE 
Government  lands  .  .  .  FROM  $7.50/ 
ACRE!  Vacationing,  Farming,  In- 
vestment! Exclusive  "Government 
Land  Buyer's  Guide"  .  .  .  plus  "Land 
Opportunity  Review"  listing  lands 
throughout  U.S.  Send  $1.00.  Surplus 
Lands,  Box  6588  HZ,  Washington, 
D  C.  20009. 

Central  Ontario — Choice  640-acre 
sportsmen's  paradises  still  available 
—$20.00  plus  $6.50  taxes  yearly. 
Maps,  pictures,  $2.00  (refundable). 
Information  Bureau,  Norval  31,  On- 
tario, Canada. 

VACATIONS 
Hume  1  \change.  The  sensible,  eco- 
nomical way  to  vacation  in  comfort. 
Write  Viking  Home  Exchange,  Box 

3007,  St.  Paul.  Minn.  55165.  

"Vacation  ideas":  Dozens  helpful  ar- 
ticles, exotic  places,  bargain  tips.  Send 
$1  for  trial  newsletters:  VI,  Box 
5740H,  Pikesville,  Md.  21208. 

GOURMETS 
Winemakers  .  . .  free  illustrated  sup- 
ply catalogue  of  yeasts,  equipment. 
Recipes.  Continental  Box  18223-H, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  46218. 
Winemakers.  Free  illustrated  cat- 
;  logue  of  yeasts,  equipment.  Semplex, 
Box    12276   T,    Minneapolis,  Minn. 

55412.  

Winemakers.  Free  catalogue  of  sup- 
plies, equipment.  Wine  Shop,  Box 
1290-E  Lewiston,  Maine  04240. 
Winemakers-Brev*  masters.  Tremen- 
dous selection.  Fast  service.  Free 
catalogue.  Wine  Craft;  Columbia 
Mall,  Columbia,  Md.  21044. 
Delicious  turkey  dressing.  Secret  holi- 
day recipe  for  the  gourmand.  $1.00. 
Elaine's  Kitchen,  P.O.  Box  3483"H 
North  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  89030. 
Wine  Diary:  Designed  to  provide  a 
record  of  your  wine-  tasting  experi- 
ences, the  Loose-leaf  Wine  Diary  has 
space  at  the  top  of  each  evaluation 
sheet  for  pasting  a  wine  label.  Also 
included  are  notes  on  How  to  Read 
a  Wine  Label,  Giving  a  Wine-Tasting 
Party,  a  Vintage  Chart,  and  a  Glos- 
sary of  Wine  Terms.  $5.95.  Wine 
Diary,  Dept.  K,  1971  N.  Academy 
Blvd.,  Colorado  Spring,  Colo.,  80909. 
Tea  Devotees  savor  world's  rarest 
select  teas.  Grace  Tea  Importer, 
Dept.  H12,  799  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  10003.  Free  brochure. 

GARDENING 
Hydroponic  planters;  build-yourself 
components,  books,  nutrients;  5-page 
catalogue.  Send  50/48  cents  stamps; 
BURWELL,  Box  125-J  Rancho  Sanfe, 
Calif.  92067. 
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Grow  your  own  fig  tree  indoors.  Aver- 
ages 2  crops  of  delicious  figs  a  year. 
Hardy,  young,  18-24"  potted  Revela- 
tion Fig  Tree  only  $8.50  postpaid. 
Long-lived,  fast-growing,  uncommonly 
beautiful.  Free  instruction  booklet 
included.  Send  name,  address,  zip 
code,  check  or  money  order  (Illinois 
residents  add  5%  sales  tax)  to:  Life- 
time Nursery  Products,  Dept.  HM 
1866  Sheridan  Road,  Highland  Park, 
111.  60035.  Allow  2-3  weeks  for  de- 
livery. 

LITERARY  INTERESTS 
Library  information.  Research  by  pro- 
fessional librarians.  All  fields.  Box 

8202H,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15217.  

Manuscripts,  Reports,  Academic  writ- 
ing, editing.  All  subjects.  Reasonable, 
Personalized,  Confidential,  Profession- 
al team  at  work.  RC  Research,  Box 
138.  Dayton,  Washington  99328. 

BOOKS  

Good  Used  Books— Wide  Variety, 
Intelligent  Selection.  Libraries  Buy 
Regularly;  You  Can  Too!  History, 
Fiction,  Social  Sciences,  Literature, 
Misc.  Subjects.  Send  dollar  for  listing 
of  20,000  titles  and  prices.  Editions, 
Desk  H,  Boiceville,  N.Y.  12412. 
Any  out-of-print  books  located.  No 
obligation.    Spinelli,    32  Elmwood, 

Crafton,  Pa.  15205.  

Acupuncture  training  manuals,  books, 
supplies,  catalogue.  Hing,  Box  219W 

Toronto,  Canada  M6M  4Z2.  

Jungian  annual,  paperbacks,  free  cat- 
alogue— Spring  Publications,  Postfach 
190-H,  8024  Zurich,  Switzerland. 
25%  discount  on  new  books.  Book- 
quick,  B-2,  Roseland,  N.  J.  07068. 
The  secret  of  life  in  a  nutshell? 
Philosophical.  Mail  $1.25  and  stam- 
ped self-addressed  Envelope  to  Wil- 
liam Reardon,  Jr.  R.D.#1,  Avondale, 

Pa.  19311.  

Free  catalogue,  Sex  Education,  Ethics, 
Knowledge.  SEEK  BOOK  SERVICE, 
Box  183  University  Station,  Seattle, 

Wash.  98105.  

Out-of-print  bookfinder.  Box  663HA. 
Seaside,  Calif.  93955.  Catalogue  for 
stamps. 

Wall  Street's  Watergate  Book!  Wall 
St.  has  Watergate  crisis  of  its  own. 
Read  The  Shakeup  on  Wall  Street 
by  former  N.Y.  Stock  Exchange  ex- 
ecutive. $5.95  postpaid.  Wall  Street 
Press,    Box   501,    Scarsdale,   N.  Y. 

10583.  

Looking  for  a  book?  Large  stock, 
free  search  service.  Also  free  cata- 
logues. Dabney  Co.,  Box  31061-HP, 

,   Washington,  D  C.  20031.  

BOOKPLATES 
Free  catalogue.  Many  beautiful  de- 
signs. Antioch  Bookplates.  Box  28T. 
Yellow  Springs,  Ohio  45387. 

PUBLICATIONS 
Archeology    newsletter.  Fascinating! 
Ask  for  illustrated  circular,  or  send 
$6.00  for  two  years'  subscription.  O. 
H.  Reiss  Co.,  243  East  39  St.  N.Y. 

10016.  ,  

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Free  Catalogue  for  Organic  Gardeners. 
Describes  herbs,  oriental  vegetable 
seeds,  rare  gourds,  yogurt  cultures, 
sourdough  starters,  herbal  teas,  coun- 
try wincmaking,  etc.  Nicholas  Garden 
Nursery,  Northpac  Highway,  Albany, 
Oregon  97321. 


$25.00  Hundred  stuffing  envelopes. 
Beginner's  Kit.  $1.00  (refundable). 
Lewcard,  H392SC,  Brea,  CA.  92621. 
Interested  in  owning  a  franchise? — 

business  of  your  own,  or  full  or  part 
time  money-making  opportunities? 
Find  out  what's  available.  Send  name 
for  FREE  5-month  subscription  to 
Salesman's  Opportunity  Magazine, 
Dept.    1318,   1460  Hancock  Center, 

Chicago,  111.  60611.  

Import-export  opportunity,  profitable, 
world-wide,  mail  order  business  from 
home,  without  capital  or  travel  abroad. 
We  ship  plan  for  no-risk  examina- 
tion. Experience  unnecessary.  Free 
report.  Mellinger,  Dept.  G102C, 
Woodland  Hills,  California  91364. 
How  to  make  money  writing  short 
paragraphs.  Information  Free  on 
"Home  Studies  in  Writing."  Barrett, 
Dept.  C-77-C,  6216  N.  Clark,  Chicago 
60660. 


Earn  big  sparetime  cash  with  your 
Sensahumor!  Professional's  complete 
Gagwriters  Guide  $4.00.  Moneyback 
guarantee!  Peyser,  Box  434-H2, 
Randallstown,  Md.  21133. 


How  to  make  extra  money  writing 
greeting  cards,  "fillers,"  children's 
stories,  and  articles.  Not  a  course. 
Free  details.  Servalot,   119-AG  East 

26th,  New  York  City  10010.  

Mail-order  opportunity  free  at  our 
risk  and  expense  for  one  full  year. 
Earn  $15,000  or  pay  nothing.  Details: 
Northeast  Imports,  World  Trade  Divi- 
sion, Box  111H12,  Fremont,  N.  H. 

03044.  

Money  in  your  mail.  Information 
$1.00.    Homeworkers,  Whitneyville, 

Maine  04692.  

Start  your  own  business.  Home  Office 
Report  will  help  you.  Write  for  free 
sample.  455H  Central  Avenue,  Scars- 

dale,  N.Y.  10583.  

EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 
Changing  careers?  Men  and  women 
do  it  successfully  through  CAREER 
MANAGEMENT,  101  Park  Street. 
Montclair,  N.J.  07042,  (201)  783-7878; 
2935  Dixwell  Ave.,  Hamden,  Conn. 

06518,  (203)  281-0568.  

Teachers,  administrators — Leading 
school,  college  placement  sources  U.S. 
$3.00;  Foreign  $4.00.  Current  open- 
ings list— U.S.  $5.00,  Foreign  $5.00. 
EISR,    BOX    105    Brookline,  Mass. 

02167.  

Published  writers  only.  New  popular 
reference  book  wants  regulars  for 
assignments  on  variety  of  subjects. 
Pay  $25-$50  per  4-8-page  bylined  non- 
tech  article.  Some  research  supplied. 
Send  resume  and  short  published 
sample  to  C.  Orseg,  16124  Sunset 
Blvd.,    Suite    B,    Pacific  Palisades, 

Calif.  90272.  

Administrator — To  manage  office  in 
Vietnam  or  Colombia  for  international 
child-welfare  organization.  Supervise 
national  personnel  and  negotiate  with 
government  officials.  Qualifications: 
Proven  management  skills.  Degree  in 
Business  Administration,  Social  Work, 
or  related  field.  Previous  residency 
in  country  desirable,  but  knowledge 
of  language  and  culture  required.  Sal- 
ary dependent  on  experience  and 
training.  W,rite  Mrs.  Adice  Waymack, 
Personnel,  Christian  Children's  Fund, 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  26511,  Richmond,  Va. 
23261. 


MERCHANDISE  FOR  SALE 
Musical    beer   steins  .  . .  direct  from 
Germany.   A   size   for   every  taste. 
Brochure.  Cundiff,   140  Steven  Dr., 

Ypsilanti,  Mich.  48197.  

Mink  coats  $395.  Jackets!  Capes! 
Stoles!  Box  550H,  Freeport,  New 
YorkT- 


Anti-Nixon  bumperstickers!  "Don't 
Blame  Me,  I  Voted  for  McGovern," 
"Visit  $*an  Clemente  (You  Paid  For 
It!),"  "Nixon  For  Ex-President," 
"Prices  Too  High?  Nixon's  The  One!" 
"No  Amnesty  for  Nixon,"  "Impeach- 
ment With  Honor."  Prompt  service. 
Any  combination — 2/$l,  5/$2,  15/$5, 
40/$10.  Volume/dealer  discounts. 
Checkers  Enterprises,  Box  805 1H,  St. 

Louis,  Mo.  63108.  

Contraceptives  for  men — by  mail! 
Eleven  top  brands — Trojan,  Conture, 
Jade,  and  many  more.  Three  samples: 
$1.  Twelve  assorted  samples:  $3. 
Free  illustrated  catalogue  with  every 
order.  Plain  package  assures  privacy. 
Fast  and  reliable  service.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  your  money  refunded 
in  full.  POPLAN,  Box  2556HAC-12, 

Ou.pel  Hill,  N.C.  27514.  

Holy  Land  souvenirs — Slides,  pictures, 
postcards,  olive  wood  crafts,  mother- 
of-pearl  crafts.  Jewelry,  souvenirs, 
etc.  Free  Catalogue.  Fauth,  P.O.B. 
10373-H,  Jerusalem,  Israel. 
Polish  fly  swatters  .  .  .  Great  gifts  .  .  . 
Send  $2.00  to  C.P.W.,  8325  Van  Dyke, 

Detroit,  Mich.  48213.  

OUT  OF  THIS  WORLD 
Moon  lot  deeds,  only  $2.00,  colorful, 
unique,   individual   acre  lots.  WIL- 
BARCORP.  Box  902-H,  Cape  Cana- 

veral,  Fla.  32920.  

 TAPES  

8-track  tapes.  52c\  Directory  Manu- 
facturers, $3.  Star  Enterprises,  35- 
HM2  Woodcrest,  Dayton,  Ohio  45405. 
Scotch  tapes.  Discounts!  Catalogue 
10;.    Tower,    Box    33098,  District 

Heights,  Md.  20028.  

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 
18th-century  French  harpsichord  in 
kit  form.  An  authentic  replica  of  an 
antique  double  manual  harpsichord  with 
four  registers  and  buff  stop.  Com- 
plete pre-cut  parts,  detailed  drawings 
and  instructions  included.  Frank  Hub- 
bard,   185D    Lyman    St.,  Waltham, 

Mass.  02154.  

 CATALOGUES  

Catalogues!  Receive  many!  Catalogue 
Directory  $1.00.  Box  33098,  District 

Heights,  Md.  20028.  

Free  catalogue:  Low  direct  prices.  Di- 
amonds, Sapphires,  Silks,  Cosmetics, 
Crystal,  Hunting,  Fishing,  Camping 
supplies.   Herter's  Inc.   Dept.  C20, 

Waseca,  Minn.  56093.  

ART 

"Getting  started  in  stained  glass,"  50; 

Whittemore,  Box  2065BX,  Hanover, 

Massachusetts  02339.  

Handmade,  handprinted  calendar,  em- 
bodying brilliantly  colored  New  Eng- 
land leaves.  A  memorable  Christmas 
gift.  $6.00  ppd.  MCM,  P.O.  Box  306, 
Florence,  Mass.  01060. 


Geometric  designs,  list  10;  Shepard 
Design,    Dept.    H.    P.O.    Box  547 

Cheyenne,  Wyo.  82001.  

COLLECTORS  

Collect  military  medals.  List,  25; 
Vernon,  Box  387HM,  Baldwin,  N.  Y. 
11510. 


Original  television  cue  card 

gift — nostalgia — souvenir, 
shows/stars.     3/$3.50  TV 
1350H,  Studio  City,  CalieP 


SCHOOLS 


College  degree  at  home.  Yo 

of  subjects  incl.  Law.  Eas 
plan.  Williams  College,  911 
Road,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexijl 

PERSONALS] 

Handwriting  analysis  in  del 
sample  and  $10.00  to  Elisab 
41  East  29th  Street,  N.Y.,  M 


Humanism:  Position  of  Bu 
Fuller,  Thomas  Szasz,  Julia: 
A  complete  philosophy  at 
ment  for  humane  social  act 
information — American  Hun 
sociation.  Department  HR 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94121 


Nationwide  introductions! 

formation!  "Identity,"  Bo: 
Royal  Oak,   Michigan  48C 


New  progressive  politician  . 
middle-aged  wealthy  female 
riage.  P.O.  Box  145,  Loui 
40201. 

Snoring  problem?  For  free 

tion  explaining  the  first 
guaranteed  cure  ever  offei 
Crostronics,  Box  8143,  Corp 
Texas  78412. 

Free  gift  catalogue!  Rosenb 
A6B,  6162  Peterson,  Woodll 
Calif.  91364. 


Make  your  will.  Why  delaj 

4  will  forms,  attorney's  64- 
FREE — Assets  Record, 
Duties,  Valuable  Papers  Foi 
plete,  $2.00  (Two  for  $3.50) 
postage.  Hanley's,  Depl 
554,  Farmington,  Mich.  481 
Interesting  penfriends!  35; 
HR  Club,  Box  5546,  Ocean  1 
Japanese  correspondence  f 
gentlemen!  Photographs, 
tion,  $1.00.  Inter-Pacific, 
HM,  Birmingham,  Mich.  4 
Primal  experience — Feeling 
available  at  Austin  Insti 
1310  West  42  St.,  Austin,  Te 
Sincerely  interested  in  mar 
us  help  you  find  your  m; 
Introduction  Service,  Box 
gene,  Ore.  97401. 
College  degrees  at  home! 
directory  accredited  univers 
ing  correspondence  cours, 
RESEARCH,  Box  48533H, 
geles,  Calif.  90048. 
Single  booklovers  letter  get 
marriage-oriented  persons  o 
quainted.  Box  AE,  Swarth 

19081.  

Personality  through  handwr 
sample  and  $8.75  to:  Toi 
306  Harmon,  Biloxi,  Miss. 

Penfriends  of  opposite  sex  i 
Italian  book,  The  Pen  friend 
Insertion  free.  Send  address  | 
data,  photo,  $15.00  for  trans 
cliche.  Alberto  Andreozzi 
Viale  Valente,  31,  00177  Ro 
Penfriends.  For  free 
write:  Papyrus,  927H  15th" 
ington,  D.  C.  20005. 
Supernatural  abilities — Do 
course  $2.  Kent  Strykei 
Central,  Ccnterlinc,  Mich. 
"Meet  your  happiness,"  If 
to  get  married.  Confidenti 
$1.  Nationwide.  Write  M.T 
111,  P.O.  Box  686,  Oyster 
11771. 


DbCEM 


M  NOILLY  PRAT  ilM 

A  great  martini  is  not  made  by  gin  alone* 

For  great  martinis,  you  need  more  than  just  a  particularly 
good  gin.  You  need  a  particularly  good  vermouth,  too. 
And  since  Noilly  Prat  invented  dry  vermouth  in  1813  we  know  what 
makes  it  good.  We  know  that  the  longer  dry  vermouth  is  aged, 
the  better  it  is.  That's  why  Noilly  Prat  is  aged  longer 
And  that's  why  it's  the  best  vermouth  for  martinis. 
You've  gone  to  the  trouble  of  finding  a  really  good  gin. 
Are  you  going  to  put  just  any  vermouth  into  it? 

DON'T  STIR  WITHOUT  NOILLY  PRAT 
French  Extra  Dry  Vermouth 

Jfilly  Prat  Martini  plus  17  other  drink  and  gourmet  recipes,  write  Noilly  Prat,  The  Jos.  Garneau  Co.,  555  Madison  Avenue,  N.Y.C.  10022 


How  the  war  was  lost  but  the  wine  was  w 


Long,  long  ago,  when 
knights  were  bold  and 
kingdoms  were  per- 
sonal property,  a  15- 
year-old  girl  named 
Eleanor  was  married 
to  Louis  VII,  King  of 
France.  What  she 
fA  J  lacked  in  maturity  she 
made  up  in  her  dowry.  She  was  heiress  to 
Aquitaine,  an  area  equal  to  almost  one- 
quarter  of  modern  France.  But  even  that 
didn't  help,  and  the  marriage  was  dissolved 
by  the  Pope  in  1 152. 

Because  she  retained  her  property, 
Eleanor  was  very  popular  and  she  soon 
accepted  the  proposal  of  Henri  Plantaganet, 
Duke  of  Anjou.  Being  a  Plantaganet  and 
a  descendant  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
it  came  to  pass  that  Henri  became  Henry 
II,  King  of  England. 

So,  Eleanor,  who  had  been  Queen  of 
France  at  15,  found  herself  Queen  of 
England  at  30.  This  marriage  was  success- 
ful to  the  tune  of  ten  children,  two  of 
whom  became  kings.  One  was  Richard  the 


Lion  Hearted,  of  Crusader  fame.  The 
other  was  King  John  and  his  best  claim 
to  fame  was  that  he  was  forced  to  sign  the 
Magna  Carta. 

Meanwhile,  the  proud  French  resented 
having  so  large  a  part  of  their  country 
being  held  as  personal  property  of  a  Queen 
of  England.  Especially  since  Eleanor's 
lands  included  the  thriving  seaport  of 
Bordeaux  and  all  the  Bordeaux  wine  re- 
gion as  well. 

Finally,  after  mulling  it  over  for  100 
years,  the  French  started  the  Hundred  Years 
War  to  get  it  back.  In  a  last  great 

battle  at  Castignon  H  in  1453,  the 
English  were  forced  3fsj  to  leave  the 
Continent ...  never  ,  j*y  to  return. 


Every  Cruse  wine  has  its  own  story  to  tell 


But,  all  was  not  lost. 

Before  the  English  evacuated 
they  made  sure  they  "liberated" : 
wines  maturing  in  the  casks 
D'Issan. 


j  - 


Today,  the  Chateau  is  occupJj 
Cruse  family.  And  the  velvety 
that  bears  their  name  is  still  wor 
for.  It  is  a  unique  wine,  made  fn 
that  grow  well  in  the  gravelly  si- 
back  to  a  stone  age  river  bed. 

Most  of  the  Cruse  wines,  incl 
superb  Chateau  D'Issan,  are  a\ 
America. 

And,  as  the  English  found  on 
they  travel  very  well. 


it  begins  when  you  open  the  bottle. 


E  HARPER'S  GAMU 


IH  AIM   by  Selma  Glasser,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


enturies,  the  Japanese  have  been  addicted  to 
iat  delightfully  land  deceptively)  simple  verse 
,ented  by  ancient  Zen  Buddhist  monks  to  boggle 
and  illuminate  reality.  The  poems  always  con- 
aree  unrhymed  lines,  with  five,  seven,  and  five 
respectively.  They  usually  refer  to  seasons  of  the 
the  form  can  easily  be  adapted  to  any  subject — 
hat  could  and  should  make  haiku  one  of  Japan's 
banting  exports  to  the  United  States, 
nple: 

A  worker  who  is 
A  clock  watcher  will  remain 
Just  one  of  the  hands. 


This  month  we  invite  readers  to  add  to  this  ever-grow- 
ing art  form  and  send  one  example  to  "Hip  Haiku,  " 
Harper's  Magazine,  Two  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10016.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  no  later  than  Decem- 
ber 10  and  become  the  property  of  Harper's  Magazine. 
\\  inning  entries  will  be  published  in  the  February  1974 
issue.  Decision  of  the  editors  is  final. 

First  Prize:  Civilisation  by  Kenneth  Clark  (Harper  & 
Row  I. 

Runners-Up:  A  Bookworm. 

When  egotists  meet 
Their  talk  develops  into 
An  I  for  an  I. 


It  has  been  observed 
That  a  company  is  known 
By  the  men  it  keeps. 

rs    of    "The  Advertising 

the  October  game  that  asked 
to    write   enticing  advertise- 
or  improbable  business  enter- 
ire: 

'rize 

ly  folding  bicycle: 

econd  spot  for  radio  and  TV 
LIDDY,  HUNT  &  McCORD  PRIVATE 
VE  AGENCY 

To   fit    fifty-word  restriction, 
lended  singing  group: 
Silent  Majority. 

e  to  Teach  the  World  to  Sing." 
:e  to  teach  the  world 

•ct  secrecy. 

:e  to  sell  the  world 

;p  you  company. 

latest  thing — 
.  Hunt  &  McCord, 
ack  of  your  phone. 
.  Hunt  &  McCord, 
latest  thing ! 

— Jeanne  M. 


People  who  jaywalk 

May  sometimes  find  themselves  with 

A  rundown  feeling. 


Carpenter 
Mich. 


Birmingham 


vertising  Man  by  Jack  Dillon 
's  Magazine  Press )  : 

.E:   Custom-built  white  house 
>ly    furnished;     suitable  for 
e  life-style;  breathtaking  pan- 
occupied    only    41  years; 


beautiful  garden,  once  used  for  wed- 
ding; good  tax  write-off;  stereo  re- 
cording equipment  (less  tapes)  in- 
cluded: needs  some  internal  improve- 
ments: leaks,  foundation  weak;  own- 
er must  vacate  immediately. 

— Gary  Fong 
San  Leandro,  Calif. 

THE   TONY   ULASEWICZ   LOAN  COMPANY 

At  last !  A  place  where  you  can  borrow 
money  without  your  spouse  or  friends 
finding  out !  No  tracing — you'll  get 
what  you  need  in  cash  !  Deliveries  and 
payments  made  by  drops  in  phone 
booths  at  your  convenience.  Stop  in 
between  11:00  P.M.  and  4:00  A.M. 
(Ask  for  Mr.  Rivers.) 

— Teresa  Gerbers 
Glenmont,  N.Y. 

THE  SPIRO  AGNEW  DANCE  STUDIO 
presents 

The  Dance  Sensation  of  the  Decade 
THE  KICKBACK 

It's  easy!  It's  fun!  It's  rewarding! 
Don't  delay  !  Sign  up  for  lessons  today! 

— Sarajane  Greenfeld 
Baltimore,  Md. 


JOHN  LINDSAY  &  ASSOCIATES. 

POLITICAL  CONSULTANTS 

"I'd  rather  switch  than  fight!" 

A  personal  testimonial  from  a  satisfied 

customer — John  B.  Connally 

— P.  A.  Kowalski 
Detroit.  Mich. 


BUCHANAN-SAFIRE  GHOST-WRITERS,  INC. 

Expert  materializations  of  Bar  Mitzvah 
speeches,  pre-sentencing  statements, 
blond-hair  explanations,  self-serving 
bugged  telephone  remarks,  talk-show 
ad  libs,  spirit  messages,  "Harper's 
Game"  entries,  letters  to  editors,  pick- 
eting slogans,  phone-booth  graffiti, 
bank  robbery  notes,  etc.  Write  for 
rates  or.  better  yet,  let  us  ghostwrite 
rates  for  you. 

—Jack  Paul 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

SHOULDN'T  YOUR  NEXT  EAVESDROPPERS 
BE  LIDDY.  HUNT  &  MCCORD? 
Dependable  specialists  in  bribery, 
forgery,  wiretaps.  Sure  we  cost  a  little 
more:  the  best  always  does.  Discretion, 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Liddy,  Hunt 
>\  \h'('onl  Private  Detective  Agency. 
We've  helped  some  pretty  important 
people  get  where  they  are  today. 

— Robert  C.  Ricci 
Somerville,  Mass. 

MYSTERY  MUSHROOM  COMPANY 
Our  fine  product  is  not 
For  the  faintbearted  set; 
We  appeal  to  gourmets 
Who'll  play  mushroom  roulette. 

No  plain  cans  or  flat  lids: 
They're  so  boring,  so  round. 
Try  our  cans  with  the  bulges, 
And  you're  soon  heaven-bound! 

— Elaine  Stallworth 
Willow  Grove.  Pa. 


GAMES:  Readers  are  invited  to  submit  their  own  suggestions  for  games. 
io  invent  games  eventually  published  in  the  magazine  will  receive  credit  lines  and  prizes. 
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With  savings  like  these,  it'd  be  ridicule 
to  buy  best-sellers  anywhere  else. 


Join  the  Literary  Guild  and  save 
30%  or  more  on  practically  every 
best  seller. .  .sometimes  up  to  70%. 
Choose  4  now  for  just  $1. .  .Choose 
4  more  whenever  you  want 
(no  time  limit). 


Here's  how  the  Literary  Guild  plan  works. 

Pick  four  books  (or  sets)  and  send  in  the  coupon.  You  pay  $1  (pli 
shipping  and  handling)  when  your  application  is  accepted.  If,  a1 
ten  days,  you  decide  you  don't  want  your  books,  just  send  them 
back  and  we'll  cancel  your  membership. 

About  every  four  weeks  (14  times  a  year)  you'll  receive  the  Liters  C 
magazine.  You  choose  the  books  you  want  from  the  dozens  of  be  s 
in  each  issue. ..practically  every  book  with  a  discount  of  30%  or  )| 
To  order  the  Selection,  do  nothing:  it's  shipped  to  you  automatic  / 
If  you  want  an  alternate,  or  no  book  at  all,  fill  in  your  choice  on  th  ir 
form. There's  a  charge  for  shipping  and  handling.  You  have  10  dz  I 
decide,  but  return  the  order  form  so  we  receive  it  no  later  than  th  j; 
specified.  If  you  don't  have  ten  days  to  answer,  and  receive  an  u  << 
selection,  return  it  at  our  expense  So,  buy  only  the  books  you  m  , 
when  you  want  them.  You  only  have  to  buy  four  more  books  durir 
your  membership  and  then  you  can  cancel  anytime  you  want. 


2808.  $15.00 


8268.  $37.50 


2469.  $8  95 


0133.  $7.9: 


3806. $10  00 


2535.  x  (  h>iiic 

$8.95  "     '  * 


r 


^The  Literary  Guild 
Dept.  ER  003,Garden  City,  N  Y.  H53( 

Please  accept  my  application  for  membership  in  the 
Literary  Guild  and  send  me  the  4  books  or  sets  whose  num- 
bers I  have  printed  in  the  boxes  below  Bill  me  only  $1  plus 
shipping  and  handling. 

I  agree  to  the  membership  plan  as  described  in  the  above 
ad  and  understand  that  I  need  only  buy  4  more  books 
whenever  I  want  them. 


Mr 

Mrs  

Miss 
Address 

City 


(Please  Print) 


State  Zip — 

Members  accepted  in  U  S  A  and  Canada  only 
Canadian  members  wilt  be  serviced  trom  loronto 
|^  Otter  slightly  ditterent  in  Canada 


M-(,')74 


The  Guild  offers  its  own  complete,  hardbound  editions,  altered 
in  size  to  fit  special  presses  and  save  members  even  more. 


